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B RAZED SEA, the large metal vessel, probably of copper, oval shaped, with 12 oxen 
for a pedestal — the beasts standing in a circle with their heads outward, and the 
vessel resting on their rumps. It was in the priest’s court of Solomon’s temple, 
and held water for the use of the servitors. 

BBAZIL', the most extensive state of South America. Towards the interior, it 
borders on all the other states of South America except Chili and Buenos Ayres— on 
Uruguay, the Argentine Confederation,- Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, the United 
States of Colombia, Venezuela, and Guiana, English, Dutch, and French; while its 
sea-board, beginning about 200 m. to the n. of the Amazon, and reaching to within the 
same distance of the Plata, projects into the Atlantic fully 1000 m. to the e. of the 
direct line— pretty nearly a meridian — between its two extremes. This immense coun- 
try extends between lat. 4° 30' n. and 8iT s., and between long. 35° and 70* \v., being, 
in round numbers, 2000 m. long and 2500 broad. The area, according to official ac- 
counts, is 3,200,000 sq. mi!es. But R. was not always, in point of extent, whafc it now 
is. The Portuguese, who, in 1500, accidentally discovered the s.e. coast of the country 
(but that only after one of the Pmzons had, on behalf of Spain, followed the shores 
of the continent from its eastern angle to the mouth of the Orinoco), claimed all between 
the Plata and the Amazon. Soon, however, the Spaniards of Buenos Xy res, feeling 
that the complete command of their mighty river was to them a necessary of life, colon - 
ized the left bank by founding Montevideo. But nearly twenty years earlier, B. had 
acquired more territory on the Amazon than it was to abandon on the Plata, having, in 
1509, wrested from France, then at war with Portugal, what . may now be -designated 
Brazilian Guiana. It was only m 1531 that the Portuguese, busy as they were in 
India, here planted their first settlement. In 1578, B. fell, along with Portugal itself, 
under the power of Spam — a connection which, besides being essentially detrimental, 
speedily threw it as a prey into the hands of the Dutch republic; and though Portugal 
regained its own independence in 1041), it was not until 1054 that B. was entirely recov- 
ered from the Hollanders. Thenceforward, the colony entered on a new era. Sup- 
planted, in a great measure, throughout the east by the Dutch, the mother-country was 
now directing most of its attention to its possessions on either side of the Atlantic. 
About a century and a half later, a still more beneficial change— and that, too, arising 
from the mother- country’s own disasters— was inaugurated In the colony. In 1898, 
under the pressure of French invasion, the -monarch jOn the persona of the royal family, 
was virtually transferred from Portugal to II, an event which, doubtless through 
British counsels and influence, was immediately followed by the opening of the ports to 
foreigners. As a remoter benefit, too, of an incident which had no pa railed either in 
English or in Spanish America, B., on shaking off, like its neighbors, the European* 
yoke altogether, found a merely nominal revolution sufficient for its purpose, establish- 
ing, or rather accepting, an hereditary empire instead of restless and precarious repub- 
licanism; and ever since the transition-period of 1821-25, this consolidated government, 
with subordinate institutions for local objects, has secured to R.’s twenty vast provinces 
comparative unity and peace. A war was undertaken in 1805, in concert, with the 
Argentine republic and Uruguay (formerly a province of B.), against Paraguay, which 
terminated in the defeat of i he 'Paraguayans ; and in 1872 Paraguay ceded to B., as a 
war- indemnity, the long-disputed territory comprised between the Paraguay and the 
Parana, n. of the Apa and Igatim. This territory has an extent of about 10,000 sq. 
miles. 

executive authority is vested in the emperor, who, besides being aided by a 
council of state, must act through, responsible ministers. The legislature consists of 
two chambers, which sit four months every year. Both the deputies and the senators, 
who must have annual incomes respectively of 800 millreas and 1000 are indirectly 
elected by voters, who must possess 200 millreas per annum— the former for four years, 
and the latter for life. The senate, however, appears to represent the crown as well as 
the people, inasmuch as each constituency merely nominates three individuals for his 
majesty’s choice of one. Justices of peace, also, are appointed by the respective com- 
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and at 82,000 on the war- 


munities; and in the courts | 
jury. The budget of 1878- 
ture, 107,782,068 (the paper ) 

about 2a); the public debt i] . ... 

'standing' army is fixed at 15,000 men on the peace-tout mg’, . 

footing; and the standing naval force is fixed at 4000 men, which nmv he raised to 8000 
in time of war. The navy in 1877 consisted of 50 vessels, including od steamers ami 11 

lr0I TIhf popidation in 1872 amounted to 10,108,291 negroes, mulaftoes [, and Europeans, 
besides about 1.000,000 aboriginal Indians, who are here proportionally lower than m 
most parts of South America. Of the total pop. 1,510,800 were slaves. I he A means 
continued to he imported till 1854, and their amalgamation wit h the hunquams pro* 
duced perhaps the finest variety of the mulatto in the world. A law ior tnc erauual 
emancipation of the slaves was passed in 1871. It enacts that henceforth the cimdieti 
bom of slave women shall be “considered of free condition/ but bound to seivcq the 
owners of tlieir mothers for the term of 21 years, under the name ol apprentices, 
-Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion. Notwithstanding the recent eilorts of 
the legislature for the advancement of education, it is still very defective. In loM, the 
attendance at the public schools was only 140,000. 



other divisions. While the Amazon and the Plata, the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence- 
not to mention countless rivers of inferior magnitude on both shores— -are for the most 
part practicable almost to their sources, the streams ot B., with the exception of the 
Amazon, are mostly impeded throughout by cataracts and shallows, thus counterbalanc- 
ing, as it were, its matchless seaward facilities by the deficiencies of its inland communi- 
cations. Portlier, the most navigable of these streams, instead of entering the open sea, 
mingle their waters with those of the Plata or of the Amazon— the Parana and the 
Uruguay joining the former, and the Madera, the Tapajos, the Zingu, and the l oeun- 
tins, the latter; and even among those that do send their tribute at once to the ocean, a 
similar direction is sometimes impressed by the dividing ridges— the Ban Francisco, for 
instance, by far the largest of them, running to the northward parallel with the s.e, 
coast through 11° of lat., and leaving only 4 J of long, for its remaining course to t\w 
Atlantic. A humid surface and a luxuriant vegetation conspire to render ordinary roads 
ail but impassible. B. possessed, at the commencement of 1878, railways of a total 
length of 791 m., and it lias also a system of telegraphs, the lines at the same date being 
8875 m, in extent. Telegraphic communication has been establishes between B. and 
Europe; the first message was despatched by the cable to Lisbon, June 28,^1874. 

Among the mineral treasures, besides gold and diamonds already mentioned, iron of 
superior quality is abundant; and salt, also, is extensively produced in salum marshes 
by the alternate processes, according to the season, of inundation and evaporation. The 
productions of the soil, 'which are, of course, equally various and rich, will be more 
satisfactorily considered under the heads of the respective localities. Sutliee it to say. 
that the cotton is naturally excellent, and that the tea-plant of China has been intro- 
duced, though hitherto with in different success. The exports are necessarily different 
from the different sections of the country. From the n., they are coffee, cofhm, cocoa, 
sugar, and tobacco; from the s., hides, tallow, horns, etc.; and from the middle, drugs, 
diamonds, gold-dust, dyes, rice, manioc, tapioca, spirits, and rosewood. Their total 
# value in five years, 1878-77, averaged £17,500,000; the corresponding imports averaging 
£17,000,000. The chief centers of foreign trade, and, along with Ban Paulo in the iu*e- 
ri or, the principal cities of the empire, are Para, Maranh&o, Bahia, Pernambuco, and 
Rio de Janeiro. This last-named port, which is likewise the seat of government, is the 
favorite halting-place of the outward-bound vessels for India, China, and Australia. 

BRAZIL (ante) comprises 3,288,000 sq.m. ; and the several islands adjoining in the 
Atlantic, the most important of which is Fernando Noronha, 250 m. e. from cape Bt. 
Roque, and the penal settlement of the empire. The boundaries of B. are sufficiently 
described, ante . The most striking physical feature of the country is the Amazon river, 
which with its numerous tributaries affords 30,000 m. of navigation within the territory 
of the empire. (Bee Amazon.) Next in importance is the Tocantins river, which rises 
in the s. central part of the country, and flows directly n. for 900 m., uniting with the 
Para branch of the Amazon. The river Araguaya, parallel with and w. of ‘the Tocan- 
tins, divides about midway in its course, and afterwards unites, inclosing between its two 
channels the remarkable Bananal island, 220 m. in circumference, andVoninmhig a lake 
80 m. in extent. The Turvassu, Maraghao, and Paranahyba are the largest of tin* other 
rivers of the n.e. slope. The San Francisco occupies a wide inclosed basin of the eastern 
highland, and lias a course n. and e. of 1800 m., navigable 100 m. from the ocean. 


Further s, on the coast slope are the Paraguasu, the Bio de Contas, the Belmenti, the 
Bio Doce, stud the Paranahyba do Bui, all of .them to some extent navigable. The great 
rivers of the southern watershed are the Parana and the Paraguay (q.v.). The Parana 
rises in a broad basin which extends for 700 m. in width across s. Brazil The Paraguay 
has its source in several small lakes between 13° and 14° s,, taking in as it 'flow's south- 
ward a number of large and small streams, and affording -uninterrupted ' navigation 
through nearly its whole course, large steamers rh lining up about 1000 m. in a direct 
line from Buenos Ayres, and smaller craft going 300 m. further. The other large rivers, 
such as the Xingig Tapajos, Madeira, Purus, Jurua, Javari, Zapura, Negro, Jamuda, 
etc., are tributaries of the Amazon. 

In respect to elevation, the surface of the country is divided into the higher regions 
of plateaus, ridges, and broad open valleys, occupying the whole of the country a, of the 
latitude of cape Bt. Roque, and the vast lowland plain of the Amazon, extending across 
the continent to the base of the Andes of Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia, rising in the 
extreme n. to the ranges which form the boundary of Venezuela and Guiana. The 
highest and most important mountains in B. are the Serra da Mantiqueira and the Berra 
do Espinhac;o, between 18° and 23° s., and from 100 to 200 m. from the sea-coast. The 
highest peak has been estimated from 8900 to 10, 300 feet. There is a coast range of moun- 
tains beginning n, of Rio Janerio, and running both n. and s. not far from ’the ocean; 
hut none of the peaks exceed 7500 feet. The*rcmarkablv even character of the great level 
of the river provinces may be known from the fact that where the Amazon enters B. 
at Tabatinga, more than 1500 m. in a direct line from the ocean, the river banks are not 
more than 250 ft. above sea-level. The rock formation of the mountains is chiefly 
gneiss. Clay-slates are found between the Parana and the Paraguay, and true carbonifer- 
ous strata, occur in the coal basins s. of the tropic. Carboniferous rocks occur, but Jurassic 
rocks do not appear. Coral reefs occur along the n. coast. The limestones of the upper 
Ban Francisco basin contain the celebrated bone caverns which have been described by 
Lund, the Danish naturalist. In some of these the remains of extinct animals of high 
antiquity have been found, such as those of the mastodon, mylodon, giyptodon, toxo- 
don, and megatherium ; and ’with these, stone implements and remains of man so buried 
with flic bones of the extinct fauna as to lead to the conclusion that man was contempo- 
raneous with them. There are no signs of recent volcanic action in B.. but warm 
springs are found in several places, saline and alkaline, varying from 88° to 119% the 
warmest at an elevation of 6000 ft. above the sea. 

In minerals and jewels B. is very rich. Diamonds were found, in 1786, 300 m. n. of 
Bio, and at later periods in many other sections. The emerald, ruby, sapphire, topaz, 
beryl, tourmaline (black, blue, and green), amethyst, garnet, rock crystal, chalcedony, 
opal, agate, and carnelian are more or less plentiful There are several large coal basins, 
and also sulphur, saltpeter, and salt. Gold is abundant in many of the provinces, 
always accompanied by silver. Silver alone was found in large quantities more than 
200 years ago. There are rich mines of mercury not far from the capital; and copper, 
lead* iron, and manganese are also abundant. 

The climate of this immense country is naturally widely varied. In the northern 
lowlands, between the tropics, it is very 'hot, with but two seasons in the year — the dry 
and the wet. In the higher lands it is milder, and In the extreme s. the four seasons are 
tolerably well marked. The wet season lasts from Dec. or Jan. until May or June, with 
occasional intervals of fine weather. The other half of the year is dry, hut not without 
occasional showers. The amount of water in the wet season is enormous, often pro- 
ducing a rise of 40 ft. in the great rivers, and heavy rains are accompanied with abund- 
ant lightning and thunder. At Maranhao the annual rain-fall has been as high ns 280 
in., while at Bio Janeiro it is hut 59 or 60 inches. Temperature is remarkably even, 
particularly in the Amazon basin. A record kept at Para between 1861 and 1867 showed 
the annual* mean of 80° with extremes of 68 c and 95". The greatest ranges are in the 
central and southern tablelands and mountain ridges, where the coast temperature is 
hot and the air humid, while iri the interior there maybe snow and a little ice. The pre- 
vailing winds are the trades from the e., sweeping in the moisture of the Atlantic, and 
reaching inland along the whole valley of the Amazon to the Andes. These winds greatly 
mitigate the heat of the dry season. In the interior the course of winds is n. or s., blow- 
ing usually toward the sun. Along the ocean the usual interchanging land and sea 
breezes are of regular daily occurrence. Malarial fevers prevail in some of the low and 
marshy districts, hut, as a whole, B is a healthy country. There have been epidemics 
of cholera and yellow-fever; but the ordinary mortality of cities and towns compares 
favorably with that of European cities. 

Vegetation in B. is wonderfully prolific. Except on the loftiest mountains and in 
some stony districts, the country 'is luxuriant with vegetable life. In the mountain 
passes, near the sea-shore, the joint effect of heat and moisture produces a growth 
beyond maids efforts to restrain. Trees cut and split for fences send forth shoots and 
branches immediately, and this whether the position of the fragments be that in which 
they originally grew, or inverted. Along the Amazon the loftiest trees destroy each 
other in consequence of near proximity. In the province of Maranhao root s of grasses 
and other plants extending from the shores of pools wea/ve themselves into vegetable 
bridges, along which the wanderer treads, unaware that lie has left solid land until he 
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gees the jaws of a cayman protruding through the herbage beneath him. Along the 
coast mangroves are numerous and prominent, and so rank is their growl, i! that the 
seeds begin to sprout before they drop from the parent stem, 'while the oroamng 
branches strike into the soil and take root. Behind the mangroves come the palms m 



character to the scene, which m every other respect is painful from its monotony. 
Cocoa trees, the vanilla, the cinnamon tree, various kinds of pepper, and Brazilian cus.-ia 
are found. Above the falls of the large rivers the vegetation is generally different; and 
so is that of the southern pampas or prairies. There are found beautiful flowers, and 
at intervals groves of small trees growing fur apart, while solitary myrtles, fruit trees, 
and occasionally a cactus add variety to the prospect. The cactus is prolific «m the 

imbuco, ’ 

3 Parag 

strong as seriously to obstruct navigation. 

the sea-shore ; Brazil-wood, noted for its dyes and its value as timber, also grows near 
the sea. Besides these there are the rosewood tree, the trumpet tree, the soap tree, the 
laurel-pear tree, and abundance of palms. 8 The carnauba palm is one. of the must 
useful trees; every part is valuable, even the wax yielded by its leaves being an article 
of commerce. More important still is the caoutchouc, or india rubber tree, the gum of 
which exported from B. annually amounts to more . than $5,000,000. The banana tree 
furnishes the food of a great portion of the population. Other important fruits are the 
mango, pine-apple, custard-apple, guava, melons, and nuts. 

Although not more than one acre in 200 in all B. is under cultivation, it ranks high 
as an agricultural country for some articles. The chief productions are coffee, sugar, 
cotton, manico or cassava flour, tobacco, rice, maize, fruits, and spices. Wheat and 
flour are imported from the United States. 

The varieties of animal life in B. are probably more numerous than in any other part 
of the globe. Of beasts of prey the jaguar, or South American tiger, is the most form id- 
able; besides this animal there are the tiger cat, the puma, the ocelot, the red wolf, and 
the Brazil fox or wild dog. Large herds of peccary roam in the forests, where also are 
tapirs, largest of South American animals. The water hog, abundant on the river 
banks, is the largest rodent. Various species of deer inhabit, the plains. Of edentata 
there ai*e several species of armadillos, the ant-eater, and the sloth; and of marsupialia 
there are many kinds of the opossum family all over the country. Of monkeys the 
variety is surprising; the largest belong to the genus stentor, and are known as 
howling monkeys. The simia jacclms is found in no other region. There are many 
species of bats; while of birds the variety is wonderful, from the ouira, an eagle far 
larger and more powerful than the most important of European birds of prey, to 
humming-birds not larger than humble-bees. Among larger birds is the rhea, a species 
of ostrich. Most birds of B. are noted for beauty of plumage. Bed, blue, and 
green parrots haunt the tree-tops; pigeons in great varieties throng the woods; orioles 
resort to the orange groves; chattering manakins mislead the sportsman; and the metallic 
tones of the uraponga resound through the forests like the strokes' of a hammer on 
an anvil. The toucan is prized for its feathers, which are of lemon and bright red 
color, with transverse stripes reaching to the extremities of the wings. One beauti- 
ful specimen of the humming-bird has the native name of the “ enanthe engcra,” or 
“ winged flower.’ 9 Serpents are found in great varieties, the most venomous being the 
rattlesnake and the jararaca. Others, such as the boa, attain enormous size. There 
are also many varieties of annoying insects along the rivers; one of them, the puim, so 
small as to be nearly invisible, inflicting a painful and sometimes dangerous bite. The 
-red ant is a destroyer of vegetation, and large districts are sometimes laid waste by 
its ravages. Spiders attain enormous size, but few of them are venomous. Butter- 
flies are innumerable, and of the most surprising beauty. A dozen varieties of wild 
bees, most of them honey-makers, have been noted. Caymans and lizards abound. 
The supply of turtle in the Amazon and its tributaries appears inexhaustible. The 
sea and the streams abound in fish, among which naturalists have within the past 
fpw years found many hundreds of kinds before unknown. One of the largest, the 
pira rucu, is the principal food of large numbers of people along the Para and the 
Amazon. The more important domestic animals are the horse, ox, and sheep. Immense 
numbers of wild horses roam the great southern prairies, found generally in droves 
of 20 or 30. Cattle also roam wild, and are killed in great numbers for their hides, 
horns, and tallow, which form a large proportion of the exports of the country. 

The population of B. presents a number of distinct types, as well as many varieties 
blended therefrom. In the eastern or maritime provinces the aboriginal Indians have, 
to a great extent, become amalgamated with the settled population; but in the great 
forests and plains of the interior, they are nearly all in a savage condition. 1 " In 
general description the Indians are copper-colored, of medium height; thick-set, broad- 
meeted, and muscular, with small hands and feet, and well-shaped limbs; hair black, 
thick, and straight; features broad, cheek-bones not generally prominent; eyes black, 
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and sometimes oblique like these of the Chinese; in disposition apathetic and unde- 
monstrative. Though considerably differing in different sections they appear to 
belong to one original stock, called the Tupi-Guavani. The only tribe that has 
almost entirely resisted the inroads of civilization is that of the Botocudos (q.v.), 
living in the forests of the Rio Doce, who are sunk in the lowest barbarism, and are 
fast dying out. From the mixture of the natives with Europeans, mainly with the 
Portuguese, are descended the Mamlucos, who first became prominent in raids and con- 
quests in the southern provinces. Negroes, originally from Africa, form a large propor- 
tion of the population; and from these and whites have sprung mulattoes of all shades. 
The B. creoles, who call themselves Brazilerios, descendants of these mixed races, are 
little inferior in capacity, physical strength, or intelligence to the true Portuguese. A 
great social reform was begun by the law enacted in Sept., 1871, providing that after 
the date of the act all children born of slave parents should be free, and that; all slaves 
belonging to the state or the emperor’s household should likewise be free; and the same 
law set apart an emancipation fund to be applied to the ransom of slaves owned by 
private persons. Since that time emancipation has gone on rapidly, the work having 
been greatly assisted by private philanthropy, and by many of the slaveholders them- 
selves. The importation of slaves was forbidden in 1853, and since then more than a 
million persons have obtained their f reedom. The rapid progress of emancipation after 
1871 caused some difficulty in the supply of labor; but the ultimate effect has been to 
give new avenues for the employment of capital, promote internal improvements, and 
induce desirable emigration from Europe. Enterprises of all kinds have multiplied, and 
public instruction has received a vigorous impulse. Until after 1872, when a full census 
was begun, every estimate of the population of B. had been based upon the official re- 
turns of 1817 and 18. In the first census the total was put at 4,396,000; in 1850, a round 
number, 7,000,000; and in 1860, 8,000,000. In the following table for 1872 the figures 
for the provinces marked * are estimated on the best available knowledge; those not 
marked arc the census figures: 

POPULATION. 


■ Provinces, ■ ,■ 

Sq. Miles. 1 

v ' i 

Free. 

Slave. 

Total. 

Chief Towns. 

Alto Amazonas 

753,460 

56,631 

976 

56,610* 

Mandos. 

Grfio Par4 

[ . 412,677 . 

232,022 ’ 

27,199 

259,821 

Para, or Belem. 

Maranhsto 

1 141,651 

| 28-1,101 

74,939 

359,040 

S. Luis do Maranhao. 

Piauhy 

81,779 

178,427 

23,785 

202,222 

Tliereziua. 

CearA 

50,262 

! 680,773 | 

31,913 

721,686* 

Fortaleza. 

Rio Grande del Norte 

20,130 

| 220,059 

13,020 

! 233,979 

Natal. . 

Parahyba, 

20,346 

1 341,643 

20,914 

| 362,557 

Parahyba. 

'Pernambuco 

46,257 

! 752,511 

89,028 

f 841,539* 

Recife. 

Alagsas, 

11,642 

! 312,268 

35,741 

i 348,009* 

Maceio. 

Serffipe:., 

12,038 

: 139,812 i 

21,495 

! 161,307 

Aracajd. 

"Bahia..... 

204,803 

1,120,840 ! 

162,295 

1,283,141 

Bahia. 

Bspiritu .Santo,: . . . .. 

17,030 

- 59,478 

22,659 

82,137* 

Victoria. 

Rid' de Janeiro. . . 

| * 18,400 

456,850 i 

270,726 

. . -727,576 

Rio de Janeiro.' . ■ 

(Municipality. of B. J.). ...... 

. 226,033 1 

48,939 

274,972* 

(City.) 

Sao Paulo 

90,541 ' 

1 680,742 

156,612 

837,354* 

Sao Paulo. 

Paran ft......... 

i 108,557 

1 116,162 1 

10,560 

12(> 722* 

Curitiba. 

St A. Cat harina.. .... 

! 18,021 

144,818 j 

14,984 

159,802 

JDesterro. . 

■Rio 'Grande do Sul. ......... 

| 110,216 

| 364,002 1 

66,876 

430,878 

Porto-Alegre. 

Alinas Gomes. . 

i 237,481 

! 1,642,449 i 
1 149,743 ■ i 

366,574 

2,009,023 

Ouro Proto. 

Goyaz. .. ... 

263,373 

10,652 

; 160,395* 

Goyaz. 

Matto Grosso. ............... 

668,655 

! 53,758 j 

6,667 

! 00,417* 

Curyabd. 

Totals.... 

| 3,288,110 i 

8,223,020 

1,476,567 

9,700,187 j 



The constitution of B., dating from Mar. 25, 1824, establishes four powers in the 
state— -the legislative, the executive, the judicial, and the moderating power, or royal 
prerogative. Senators are chosen for life at electoral meetings specially convened, each 
of which nominates three candidates, leaving the choice of them to the sovereign or his 
ministers. A senator must be of native birth, 40 years old, and must have an annual 
income of $800; there are 58 of them, and their salaries are $1800 per annum. Members 
of the house, or congress, are elected for four years. The empire is divided into elec- 
toral districts, in which every 30 voters select one elector, and the electors, varying in 
number according to population, nominate a deputy from each district. The house is 
composed of 122 members. A voter must have an income of (about) $112; an elector of 
$225, and a deputy of $450 per year. All registered voters must vote, or suffer a pen- 
alty. Minors, monks, and servants may not vote; and naturalized foreigners, and persons 
not of the state religion (Roman Catholic), are ineligible as deputies. The deputies 
have a salary of $1200 per annum, besides traveling expenses. Sessions are limited to 
four months. Each house chooses its own officers, and at the opening and closing of a 
session both houses sit in a general assembly for the disposal of important business. 
For ordinary purposes, they sit separately. Taxation, provision for the army and navy, 
and, if it should become necessary, the choice of a sovereign, originate in the house of 

* There as*© probably 1,000,000 Indians not' taken into account. 
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deputies. The senate deals with offenses committed by members of the imperial family, 
and by senators and deputies if committed during the session, and is invested with the 
right of convoking the legislative assembly should the emperor fail to do so for two 
months after the period fixed by law. The executive power is in the sovereign, assisted 
by the ministers and a council of state. The ministers are responsible for treason, 
corruption, abuse of power, and all acts contrary to the constitution, <n the liberty, 
security, and property of citizens; a responsibility from which they cannot, escape on 
the plea of orders from the sovereign. The executive functions consist in (In* convoca- 
tion of the ordinary meetings of the legislative assembly; the nomination of bishops, 
governors of provinces, and magistrates; the declaration of peace or war, and the gene 
ral execution and superintendence of all measures voted by the legislature. The inodcr* 
at ing power, vested in the sovereign, gives him authority not only to select ministers 
and senators, but to temporarily withhold his sanction from legislative measures, to 
convoke extraordinary sessions of the legislative assemblies, to dissolve the chamber of 
deputies, and to grant amnesty and pardon. There are 7 ministries— war, foreign, 
interior, marine, ’ finance, justice and public works, agriculture ami commerce. The 
ministers are assisted by a council of state consisting of 12 ordinary and 12 extraordinary 
members, all named by the emperor, and holding office continuously. They are usually 
. ex-ministers. The heir to the throne, if of age, is by right a councilor of state. At 
the head of each province is a president appointed by the general government; and 
each province has .its local legislature, or provincial chamber, called tin,* legislative 
assembly of the province. The members of the latter are nominated by the electors 
who choose deputies to the national assembly, but the members of the provincial 
chambers are chosen directly by the electors for two years. The power of these provin- 
cial bodies over local affairs is analogous to that of the general assembly over affairs of 
the empire. 

The Roman Catholic is the established religion, but all others are tolerated “with 
the domestic or private forms of worship in buildings destined for the purpose, but 
without the exterior forms of temples.” No one can be persecuted for religious acts or 
motives. The Bom an Catholic clergy are maintained by the state; but funds are also 
voted for the assistance of other sects. No ecclesiastical decree can have force without 
permission of the emperor or of the general assembly. Marriages of Protestants cele- 
brated in foreign countries are respected. The empire constitutes an ecclesiastical 
province of the Homan see, with an archbishop, 11 bishops, 12 vicars general, and about 
1800 curates. Public education is in three distinct divisions— primary, secondary, and 
scientific. The first is gratuitous, and “will become compulsory as soon as the govern- 
ment considers it opportune*’* Thus far it is very backward. 

The trade and commerce of B, have rapidly Increased within the past decade. In 
1877, there were 1488 m. of railroad open for traffic, and 800 m. in course of construc- 
tion. Telegraphs, though comparatively new, reported 8890 miles. There were at the 
close of 1876, 1018 post-offices, and 18,165,000 letters for the year. Weights and measures 
are those of the French metric system. The standard of value is the gold ociava of 22 
carats, equal to 4 milreis, or 4000 rcis; value at the U. S. mint, $2.18. “ 

BRAZIL', a city in Clay co., Ind., on the St, Loins, Vandal in, Terre Haute, and 
Indianapolis railroad, 57 m. w.s.w, of Indianapolis; pop 70, 2186; in ’80, 8580 There 
are coal and iron mines near the place, and the people are largely engaged in mining and 
manufacturing. There are six churches, two banks, four weekly" newspapers, mid a 
number of good schools. 

BRAZIL', Island of, one of the mythical islands of the Atlantic set. down by early 
cosmographers. The Arabic geography of Edrisi (middle of the 32th e.) describes several 
such islands, and in Mercator’s atlas, 400 years later, the northern Atlantic (now known 
to he nearly clear of islands) is, as full of islands as the sky is of stars. Among these 
mythical places were the isle of St. Brandon, said to have’ been discovered by the Irish 
in the 6th c., of which many wonders were told; the island of Aniilia; the island of the 
Seven Cities, said to have been the place of refuge of Christians flying from the Saracen 
conquerors of Spain; the Island of Mayda, or Asmaide; and the isle Verde, behind 
which the inhabitants of the Hebrides imagine they see the sun disappear at setting. 
None, however, were more famous than the isle of ‘Brazil, the name of which connects 
It with the red dye-wood of the same appellation. The island was assigned to several 
places, in one map being attached to the Azores, and finally getting the name of Ter- 
ceira. The baseless tradition was not finally and officially ‘exploded until the publica- 
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ft consists of stripes of the leaves of a palm, cJiamcerops argentm , which are imported 
into Britain for this manufacture, and chiefly from Cuba. See CkamvEROPS. 

BRAZILIAN PLUM. See Hog Plum. 

BEAZIL MUTS are the seeds of the bevtkolletia excelsa, a majestic and beautiful tree 
of the natural order Iccythklaecw (q.v.). The tree grows to the height of 100 or 120 ft., 
and abounds on the banks of the Orinoco and in the northern parts of Brazil. It pro- 
duces a round woody pericarp or seed-vessel, almost as large as a man’s head, within 
which are many of the seeds or nuts. The pericarp is very heavy and solid, requiring 
a blow of a sledge-hammer to break it; and at the time when this great fruit is ready to 
fall, it is dangerous to walk under the tree. The seeds, which are popularly called nuts, 
and much resemble fruits of that description, are wrinkled and triangular, having a hard 
shell and a pure white kernel, which, when fresh, is very agreeable. They are chiefly 
exported from Para and French Guiana, and are well known in our shops/ They yield 
a large quantity of oil, which is good for burning. The nuts or seeds of the lecythn 
ollarfs, or Pot Tree, are produced in a pericarp which resembles a rusty iron pot with 
a lid, the lid dropping off and letting the seeds out, which are oblong, grooved, and 
esteemed of a very superior quality to the common B. N. ; but they have not yet become 
an article of commerce, as the tree grows chiefly in the interior parts of the country, 
from which the nuts are only occasionally sent to the coast. 

BEAZIL WOOD, a dark-red or yellowish-brown dye-wood, which forms a consider- 
able article of export from Brazil, where some of the trees which yield it are very abun- 
dant. It; is the produce of different species of cwmlpinia (q.v.). The best kinds are those 
called Pernambuco wood, all saints’ wood, and St. Martha wood. Much of the B. W. 
of commerce is obtained from cmalpinia Brmiliemu , a tree which is a native of the 
West Indies, commonly growing in dry places and among rocks, and seldom exceeding 
80 ft. in height. It has bipinnate leaves, with many smooth, obtuse, oblong leaflets, 
and no terminal leaflets, the flowers in pan nicies, with downy stalks. The heart-wood 
alone is of any value. — Pernambuco Wood is the produce of camlpmm echimta, a 
prickly tree, with prickly pods, and of which the red and yellow flowers have a deli- 
cious smell, resembling that of the lily of the valley. The sap-wood is extremely thick, 
and the valuable heart-wood bears a small proportion to the whole diameter of tile stem. 
— The sappan wood (q.v.) of the East Indies nearly approaches B.W. in quality. It is the 
produce of cmmlplnia sappan , a small thorny tree. — The Braziletto Wood/ sometimes 
also called B. W. , which is brought from the Antilles, is much inferior. Gwmljnma erhta, 
probably yields some of the inferior West Indian Brazil wood.— It is a curious circum- 
stance, that B. W. is said not to take its name from Brazil, but to be mentioned under 
the name Bvmilis in documents much older than the discovery of America, the sappan 
wood of the East Indies being probably intended, and the name of Brazil has even been 
supposed to be derived from that of this product of its soil. 

When freshly cut, the color of B. W. is yellow; but when exposed to air, moisture, 
and light, it becomes red, and is generally sent into market ground down to the size of 
ordinary sawdust. When treated with water, alcohol, or ether, the weathered B. W. 
readily yields up its red coloring matter, called Bntzeleln, The latter is supposed to be 
produced from the oxidation of a colorless substance called Bradlin , which exists in the 
original yellow wood of the tree. Strong decoctions of B. W. are used by the dyer and 
calico-printer in the fabrication of reds, browns, etc.; it is also used in the manufac- 
ture of red ink. Bee Ink. 


BRAZING, or Brass Soldering, is the process of uniting together two pieces of brass, 
two pieces of copper, or one of each, by means of a hard solder, partaking more, or less 
of the composition and properties of ordinary brass. The edges or parts of metal to he 
joined are first tiled bright, so as: to he thoroughly clean, •then "there is strewed over the 
gap or crevice a mixture of the solder and lvorax. The solder employed varies in com- 
position according to the kind of work, and may be rendered more fusible by the addition 
of a larger amount of zinc, but the general proportions are (1) 16 copper, *16 zinc, and 1 
tin; (2) 12 brass, 4 zinc, and 8 tin; or (8) 18 brass, 3 zinc, and -2 tin. When the whole has 
been fused together, it is allowed to cool, and is then filed down to a coarse powder, in 
which state it is used. The borax is employed to form a glaze over the brightened sur- 
faces, and thus prevent the oxidation of the metal, which would seriously interfere with 
B., and even stop the operation. An outward coating or layer of charcoal is likewise 
serviceable in the exclusion of the air during the B. of large pieces of metal. Where a 
very high heat is required in the process, a little powdered glass is mixed with the borax. 
The mixture of solder and borax may be applied dry, but it is better to moisten it with 
water, and to lay it on the filed surfaces with a spoon. The whole is then gently heated, 
when the water evaporates and leaves a crust of borax and solder. The work may now 
be strongly heated before the blow-pipe, or over a clear fire, and at a bright red beat the 
solder fuses, and the zinc begins to burn with a pale-blue flame. At this stage, the 
solder flmha or becomes liquid enough to permeate the joint or crevice; but should it be 
tardy in acting thus, several slight taps will insure the proper result. The whole is now 
cooled, and, towards the close, the articles may be introduced into cold water for more 
rapid reduction in temperature. Pieces of metal which have undergone the process of 
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B. are. so firmly united that they may he rolled and re-rolled without the parts yieldina 
bee Solder. 5 "• ^ 

BRAZORIA, a co. in s.e. Texas on the gulf of Mexico : 1280 sq.m.; pop. ’SO, 9IS0— 7031 
colored. ^ I he International and Great Northern railroads intersect the count'-, h has a 
level surface- of oak forest and prairie. Agriculture is the main occupation,' * Co seat 
Brazoria, 48 m. s. of Houston. 

BRAZOS, a co. in s.e. Texas, on the B. river ; 578 sq.m. ; pop. *80 18 530— 8°57 
colored I he surface is undulating and. fertile; chief business, agriculture. The Hous- 
tou and I exas railroad traverses the county. Co. seat, Bryan. " ' 


BEA'ZOS ra BI OS, A river of Texas, North America, the second, if not tin 
magnitude that Hows within the state. It runs towards the s.e., rlsiim in the n 
xar co,J an<4 * r ho ^he » l df of Mexico about 40 m, to the* s \v of C, 

W itli a course of about 000 m., it is navigable at all times to a distance of 40 m 
mouth and at certain seasons to a distance of 800 miles. The vallcv of the i 
lower halt being merely an alluvial plain, presents extensive forests, mtersper 
plantations of maize, sugar, and cotton. ' ’ 

BRA'ZOS I)B SANTIAGO, a port of entry in Cameron co., Texas on fh 
80 m * e * n * e * of Brownsville. It has some foreign and considerable 
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g BRAZZA, an island ia the Adriatic, belonging to Dalmatia, Austria, in lat 4JT to 44“ 
n., and long. 10 to IT east. It has an area of about 170 sq.m., and a pirn, of Hi ooo- 
and is separated from the mainland by a channel of some 8 or 10 in, in breadth ’ Its 
surface is mountainous, and extensively wooded; vines, yielding excellent' wine are 
grown m the valleys, and figs, saffron, almonds, and oil are produced in considerable 
quantities, but not much gram is raised. Bees and silk-worms are reared in large mim- 
?■ ls “ lso celebrated tor its cheese, and the delicacy of the flesh of its lambs and 

u»i ° vM:h tmd “* »• » < *> 

■ ■®[ s ; bieaediTig battema are employed, consisting of several pieces of ordnance so 
chosen as to kind and size, and so placed as to distance, as to burst a hole through tin* 
S p S - n ! he sIl0rt: 5 3st Practicable time. The greatest ellect is produced by lodmmr 
the balls m two vertical lines, from the parapet of the wall downwards and in a boro 
zontal line, connecting the lower ends of those vertical lines; and then overturnhm tin* 
mass of material thus loosened by an irresistible salvo or volley. When a hole hasonee 
been made, by thus knocking away the masonry or earthwork the breach imr i* f . OI1 . 
Sh ti n i f bC crumbling mass has so accumulated as to form a practicable slope up 
which the storming-party of the besiegers may run. Bee Assault. During* the iVnnl 
sular war there were some formidable examples of breaching. At*Badaioz^34 000 shot 

r/ £ of in 104 ^ours, from a distance of^OyaX’ At C uda 
Kodugo, 6*00 balls brought down 105 ft. of wall in 32 hour* fmm n a ? c t«nL Af ran 
yards. At St Sebastian, 13,000 shot brought down 100 ft. of wall in 62 days' from a 
distance of 620 yards. It was calculated, from these and other instances that JO 000 
ilhe tinfeinTnVT - 1I)S - ° f ir0n > wUl ^aclx 100 ft. of wall from a diSanee of to fZ, 

those used ?n 'f^?L ^ d , towS? Se T^ naS0, i7 , and the . lld S ht aild thickness a fair avemgo of 
nose used m i ortmed towns. It must be remembered, however that this esfirmd 

tht?p^° r n tile i da ^ S ? ri ^ e< ^ cannon and Armstrong guns; and on the other hard 
that the walls adverted to were not constructed of granite. U ] > 

««^ BKEAC ? , i m ,l aw ,». si ?. nifies a breaking or violation of a right or of an ohlWinn 

^ binding; and in this sense it has numerous applications of ■which 
the following are those more particularly treated in law-books* Pi ° nS} ol * 1,lch 

viokthm*^ tS ^ the practice of tlie Scotch kw, is the disregard or 

SSlsSffStf 

at present the only consequence of the B. is, that the person guilty of it P Ut 

tbeir value cannot be clea^KStaed! h be r 0 c vc ? 
foi tbe original debt. Sec Artib'-t-.if vt Tn ir ..i o „ /i +i -• . ^ held- to be liable 

mle or order by a judge ^ for attaclimen? «f , tt8 disputing or disobeying a 

SeeATTAOHMt&T, Garnisote ad6bt Very near, y®eans the same thing, 

is mad0 ‘mother 

called a trespass for breaking a man’fS wf n Wl!1 he to recover damages. It is 
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material fence, as one field is divided from another by a hedge; or by an invisible 
boundary, existing only in the contemplation of the law, as when one man’s land adjoins 
to another’s in the same field. The liability to this injury attaches not only to the party 
himself trespassing, but also to trespass by his cattle. And the law gives the party. injured 
a double remedy in this case, by permitting him to distrain the cattle till the owner 
shall make satisfaction, or else by leaving him to the ordinary remedy by action for the 
damage done. 

But in some cases this trespass is justifiable; as where it is done in exercise of a 
right of way, right of common, or the like; or where a man comes to demand or 
pay money payable on the particular land; or to execute, in a legal manner, the 
process of* the law; or by the license of the plaintiff himself. Also, a man may justify 
entering into an inn or public-house without the leave of the owner first specially 
asked; because when a man professes the keeping of such an inn or public-house, he 
thereby gives a general license to any person to enter his doors. So a landlord may 
justify entering to distrain for rent; and a reversioner to see if any waste' be commit ted 
on the estate, for the apparent necessity of the thing; and it has been held that the 
common law warrants the hunting of ravenous beasts of prey, as badgers and foxes, in 
another man’s land, if no greater damage be done than is necessary, because the de- 
stroying such creatures is said to be profitable to the public. But in cases where a man 
misdemeans himself, or makes an ill vise of the authority with which the law intrusts 
him, he is accounted a trespasser ab initio; as if one comes into a tavern, and will not 
go out in a reasonable time, but remains there all night, contrary to the inclinations, of 
the owner; such wrongful act is held to affect and have relation back even to his first 
entry, and make the whole a trespass. But a bare nonfeasance, as not paying for the 
wine lie calls for, will not make him a trespasser, for this is only a B. of contract. See 
Blaokstone and Stephen’s Com. respecting “civil injuries.” 

In the Scotch law, the term close is not used, and not known — but there any vio- 
lation of a right of property in land may be redressed by legal process, and in many 
cases form the ground of an action for the recovery of damages. See Close. The 
term inclosure , in Scotch law, has a different meaning, although the penalties for break- 
ing such inclosure are somewhat analogous to those for breach of close, See below, 
Breaking In closure, and see Trespass. 

Breach of Covenant is one of those civil injuries by which is meant a violation of 
a covenant or agreement contained in a deed of conveyance, either to do or omit to do 
something, and' "which B. gives a right of action against the party who made the cove- 
nant and his representatives. See Covenant. 

Breach of Contract is a general description of injury, by which is understood the 
violation of any contract or legal engagement, and for which," at law, damages may be 
recovered, according to the nature of the breach and character of the contract. In 
1854, jurisdiction was conferred upon the courts of common law, by which a plaintiff 
can compel a defendant to fulfill any actual duty. But till the constitution of the new 
high, court of justice in 1878, it was only in the courts of equity that complete relief 
was given by enforcing the specific performance of contracts. Bee Contract; Dam- 
ages; Specific Performance; Equity, Courts of; Chancery, Court of. 

In Scotland, although there is no distinction between law and equity, the remedy for 
this injury is very much the same. The party wronged may either conclude for damages, 
or ad t fa etu m p vesta rid a m, or for both these remedies. 

Breach of Duty ipay be legally defined as either the non-execution of an office, or 
. the performance of it in' such a way that the conditions on which it is undertaken are 
violated. Buck misconduct may either violate the conditions of an express contract, 
or it may be equally opposed and do equal violence to any implied engagement or 
assumpsit', as it is technically called in the law of England, not from the express deter- 
mination of any court or the positive directions of any statute, but from natural reason 
and the just construction of law, which assumes and intends that every man has engaged 
what his duty or justice requires at his hands. And he must do this with integrity, dili- 
gence, and skill;’ for if, by his neglect, injury accrues to individuals, they have their 
remedy against him in damages. See Contract, Duty, Obligation, Damages, 
Equity, Performance of Contracts. 

Breach of the Peace is an offense against the public tranquillity and safety, and is 
either felonious or not felonious. But the law on this subject will be best considered 
under Peace, Offenses against the Public. 

Breach of Pound is an indictable offense, and means the breaking any pound (q.v.) 
or place where cattle or goods distrained are deposited, in order to rescue them. When 
once impounded, such goods or cattle are understood to be in the custody of the law, 
and an action for treble damages will lie for illegally taking them out of pound upon a 
distress for rent. Further, it Is enacted by the (> t and 7 Viet. c. 80, that if any person 
shall release, or attempt to release, cattle lawfully seized by way of such distress, from 
the pound or place where they shall be impounded, or on the way to or from sucli pound 
or place, or shall destroy such pound— he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £5, 
and in default, may be committed to the house of correction. See Stephen’s Com. ', vol 
iii, and see Distrain, Distress, Pound. 

BREACH OF PROMISE TO MARRY. See Promise and Marriage, 
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BREACH OF THE PEACE (ante), in general any riotous behavior, or annoying 
conduct, such us fighting, shouting, disturbing others assembled or singly, etc. In com- 
mon practice almost any conduct that can be called “disorderly” is in some sense a 
B, of the P. Unless occasioning some serious revolt, a B. of the P. is only a mis- 
demeanor. , ' 

BREACH OB TRUST. See Trust. 

BREAD. The earliest and most primitive way of making B. was to soak the grain in 
water, subject it to pressure, and then dry it by natural or artificial heat. An improve- ; 
ment upon this, was to pound or bra// the grain in a mortar or between two tint stones, 
before moistening and heating, and from this braying operation some etymologist?, pro- 
pose to derive the wor & bread (as if brayed), A rather more elaborate bruising or 
grinding of the grain leads to such simple forms of bread as the oat-cabs of fceotbnd; 
which are prepared by moistening oat-meal (coarsely bruised oats) with water containing 
some common salt, kneading with the hands upon a baking-board, rolling the mass into 
a thin sheet, and ultimately heating before a good fire, or on an iron plate, culled a 
girdle, which is suspended above (he fire. Xu a similar manner, the barley-meal and 
peas-meal bannocks of Scotland are prepared; and in the East Indies (especially the 
Punjab and Afghanistan), as well as in Scotland, hour is kneaded with water, and rolled 
into’thin sheets, as scones. The passover cakes of the Israelites wen* also prepared in this 
way. A similar preparation of wheat-flour, hut where the sheet of dough is made much 
thicker, forms the dampers of Australia. The Indian corn-meal, kneaded with water and 
fired, affords the corn-bread of America. The kinds of B. referred to above are designated 
unleavened, as no leaven has been added to the dough to excite fermentation. Even in 
the time of Moses, however, leaven was employed in making bread. It is laud probable 
that the Egyptians were the first to use leaven; that the secret afterwards became known 
to the Greeks ; and that the Greeks communicated the process to the Romans, who spread 
the invention far and wide in the northern countries during their campaigns. 

The grain of wheat is generally employed in the manufacture of B. among the 
better classes and more advanced nations, though rye, barley, Indian corn, and rice 
are also extensively used. The average composition of the gram of wheat when dried, 
so as to evaporate about 14 per cent oi moisture, is — 

Gluten and albumen 131- 

Starch b-4 

Gum, sugar, oil, and fiber ...30 

Saline matter 2 

The proportion of these ingredients varies, however; and though the native country of 
wheat is unknown, yet it is found that within the wheat zone (see Wheat), the quality 
improves as We travel south. Thus, Scotch wheat, is inferior to English, the latter to 
French, that to the Italian; and the finest wheat in the world is .grown in Barbary and 
Egypt. ^ The principal constituents of wheat may be separated from each other without 
much difficui ty. Thus, if wheat-flour be placed in a cloth-bag with the mouth well closed, 
and the whole introduced into a basin of water, and pressed by the fingers for some 
time, the starch is squeezed through the cloth as a tine white powder, and the gluten is 
left in the cloth as a viscid or sticky substance. Again, if wheat-flour be burned on a 
porcelain plate on a fire, or oven, or gas-lamp, till it can burn no longer, it leaves behind 
a small amount of ash or saline matter. 4 

Previous to being employed in the fabrication of B., the grain of wheat undergoes 
the process of grinding , with the double object of reducing it to a fine state of division, 
and separating the more hard and indigestible parts. See Mill. During the grinding 
operations, the wheat as it passes from grain to flour nearly doubles its bulk. The pro- 
ducts come from the dressing- machine divided into different qualities, a quarter of wheat 
yielding— 

t-,. „ Bushels. Peeks. 

.. Fine flour 5 3 

Second flour $ 2 

Fine middlings ... ’ . .. ...*** [[[][][ 0 1 

Coarse middlings ......... . . . ’ * .* * ’ * ’ ‘ q m 

Bran ... 3 q 

T 14 2fr 

*P tbe making of B, in Great Britain, the finest flour is employed in making firsts 
ox the fine 4-JA loaf; a coarser flour is made into seconds or household B. ; and a still 
v* m J & t7 T U °l coar . se bread * There is 110 bran in fir***, hut a greater or less pro- 
ok? 1 finer * seconds and thirds. In the making of good B. three thirds 

flo > Ur * or i^ ea n 1, yeast or leaven, and water containing salt. The 
yeast (q.v.), or leaven (q.v.), is added to give a start to the fermentation (q.v ) process 
bSr ? arbonic acid > which communicates a spongy or light texture to the 

bread. Leaven is the more primitive ferment, and is simply a portion of moistened 
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flour or dougli in which the putrefactive agencies have begun to work. It may be pro- 
cured by allowing moistened flour to lie in a warm apartment (summer heat) for six or 
eight days, and when sufficiently formed, has an acid taste and reaction, and a some- 
what fusty odor. When, brought in contact with a new portion of flour and water, and 
incorporated therewith by kneading, it very quickly acts as a ferment, and develops 
partial fermentation in the whole. Hence it is that where leaven is used, it is custom- 
ary to retain a portion of the leavened dougli for the next baking. On the continent, 
leaven is still very extensively employed, especially in districts far from breweries. In 
Britain, yeast is generally used as the ferment. 

The materials being at hand, and the proper benches, utensils, and oven being within 
reach, Ihebajker takes a quantity of water and adds to it the yeast and salt; after which 
the flour is added, and the whole thoroughly and laboriously kneaded together till it 
assumes a ropy consistence. It is then called the sponge, and is placed in a kneading- 
trough in a warm place, which is styled setting the sponge. In a short time, the yeast 
begins to act on the gluten, starch, and sugar of the flour, compelling the latter to pass 
into alcohol and carbonic acid gas in every part of the dough, which thereby becomes 
inflated with innumerable air cavities. When the fermentation has sufficiently advanced, 
iht; baker takes the sponge, adds more flour, water, and salt, and a second time subjects 
the whole to a thorough process of kneading, to prevent portions being so far fermented 
as to become sad , and again allows the mass to lie in a warm place for a few hours. The 
dough swells considerably from distension by gas, and is weighed out into lumps of ( 
the proper size, which are shaped into loaves, constituting the batch, or placed in tin. 
pans, and are allowed to lie for a short time till they get further distended. The 
oven has previously been heated by flues, by heated air, or by wood being burned 
within it, to a temperature of at least 320° F., which is the low’est temperature at which 
B. can be baked, and ranging up to 572° F. ; and when it has been thoroughly cleaned 
out, the loaves are introduced and placed on the floor, and the oven shut up. The heat 
acts in dissipating much of the water from the dough, in distending the air cavities 
more fully, and in partially boiling the starch and gluten of the dough, and developing 
some gum from the starch. Indeed, though the temperature of the oven is much higher, 
yet the loaves beyond the mere crust are bathed in an atmosphere of steam, and are 
never healed above 212°, as has been proved by direct experiments with tlie thermome- 
ter. One effect of the heat is to arrest any further fermentation (q.v, ; see also Yeast). 
After several hours’ baking in the oven, the length of time being determined by the 
temperature, the loaves are withdrawn, and allowed to cool. The brown appearance of 
the crust of loaves, and the pleasant taste of the crusts, are due to the action of the heat 
on the starch and the formation of dextrine (q.v.), a sort of gum. The number of 
quartern (4 lb.) loaves which a sack of flour weighing 280 lbs, yields, is, 90. It will be 
apparent, therefore, that as 280 lbs. of flour yield 360 lbs. of B., that a good deal more 
water must be present in the latter than in the former; and indeed, ordinary good 
whoaten B. contains about 45 per cent of water. This water is retained even after 
the loaf is apparently dry, and even mealy, as the gum and gluten have a great affinity 
for water. 

Improvements in the process of making B. are occasionally effected. Thus a form 
of yeast, called German barm or yeast (q.v.), has been introduced, which is more cleanly 
than ordinary yeast or leaven, but appears to be too rapid in its power of causing fer- 
mentation to be manipulated easily in the making of ordinary loaves, though it does 
well for pan-loaves and fancy B, in general. Ovens heated by flues are being con- 
structed, instead of the primitive method of heating them by wood, which smokes the 
whole oven. Instead of raising the dough by the action of yeast, which decomposes a 
part of the flour and causes the loss of about 2 per cent, bicarbonate of soda and 
hydrochloric acid are sometimes employed. The proportion by this process are 4 lbs. of 
flour intimately mixed with 320 grains of bicarbonate of soda; to this is added a mixture 
of 300 grains of common salt in 35 ozs. of water and fluid drams of hydrochloric 
acid, sp.gr. 1.16, and the whole is kneaded and placed in. the oven. When the mix- 
ture is made, the acid acts on the bicarbonate of soda, forming common salt, which is 
left in the dough, and carbonic acid is liberated at every point, and communicates a 
spongy texture to the dough. The disadvantage attendant on this mode of raising the 
dough is that it is apt to leave too much common salt in the bread. This is obviated by 
using water charged with carbonic acid, as described under Aerated Bread. Sesqui- 
carbonate of ammonia is employed to some extent in the preparation of rusks, ginger- 
bread, and other light fancy B. ; when heated, it entirely passes into gas, and thus yields 
a very spongy mass. Short-bread is prepared from flour which has been incorporated with 
butter. See Bkfermehted Bread. '= v : ‘ e - ^ : '= : e ' - '-" i ’■ 

The appearance which good wheaten B. ought to present, is that of a vesicular or 
spongy mass, from -which layers can be readily detached; and this, known to bakers as 
piled R, is the best index of good wholesome and easily digested bread. When the 
layers cannot be detached, and the loaf cannot be crumbled down by the fingers into a 
coarse powder, or the fragments be thoroughly soaked and he readily diffused through 
water, but become a permanent tough mass of dough, the B. is imperfectly made. 

Rye B. is very extensively used in northern European countries, where the soil being 
sandy is admirably adapted for the growth of that grain. It yields a flour darker than 
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•wheat-flour. It is almost equal in nutritive value to wh eaten bread. Barley and oats, . 
which when used as B. are generally made into calces or bannocks, possess also a 
composition not unlike wheat. Indian coni, which thrives luxuriantly on the Ameri- 
can soil, and is largely used there for B., as also to a considerable extent in the old 
world, is little different from wheat in the proportion of its .ingredients. Kk e is occa- 
sionally employed in making B. , but it is not nearly so nutritious as wheat. 

But although, with the exception of rice, the various kinds of grain do not sensibly 
differ in the amount of nutritious matter contained in the meal, yet there Is a great 
difference as to the quality of yielding a light, spongy bread. In this respect, the Hour 
of wheat excels ail others. This quality seems to depend upon the media meal 
structure of the gluten of wheat, which gives a glutinous, sticky consistency to the dough,/ 
rendering it impervious to the carbonic acid gas formed in it during the. fermentation, 
so that the gas thus imprisoned swells it up. The meal of other grains forms a more 
granular and less tenacious dough, which allows the gas to escape with more or less 
ease as it is formed. It is thus impossible to make a light, spongy loaf of oatmeal, 
however finely it might be ground. In the case of whole-meal B, or brown B., the 
rough, hard particles of the bran interfere with the ordinary tenacious quality of 
wheaten-flour, and make the dough slightly porous, so that much of the gas escapes, and 
thus this kind of B. is never so much raised as B, of tine Hour, 

Brown, Composition, or Whole Flour B. is made from the ground hut undressed 
Wheat, and therefore contains the bran as well as the flour. Borne years ago it was 
suggested, that as the bran contained more nitrogen ized matter than the flour, the whole 
meal must be more -nutritious than the finer flour alone. But that opinion is now 
considerably modified; for while it is true that the whole meal (bran and Ane Hour) 
contains chemically more nutritive matter than the fine flour alone, yet the gritty parti- 
cles that are present in the former, cause sm unnatural irritation in the alimentary canal, 
and lead to a quicker evacuation of the but partially digested and absorbed food. Tins 
explains why brown B. possesses laxative properties, and why laborers fed on it consider 
that it makes them hungry soon again; they fed that it does not last in the stomach, and 
consequently think it has little nourishment in it. 

The aduiteratiom of B. are various. Very commonly boiled potatoes are added to f ho 
flour and water in the making of the dough, and some consider that this yields a lighter 
and more palatable bread, it must remembered, however, that the addition of any 
substance of a nature foreign to the composition of any material is an adulteration (see 
next article); and that though, potatoes may be supposed to improve the B., yet good R 
can be nlade without them, and the addition of the potatoes lessens the nutritive value 
of the wheat-flour. Alum is occasionally added to the dough, to increase the whiteness 
and improve the general texture of theB. ; and this it appears to do by arresting the 
passage of the starch into gum and sugar, which tends to take place during tin* process 
of baking. In Belgium, sulphate of copper is often used for a similar purpose, but it is 
not employed in this country. All such admixtures are destructive of the nutritive 
value of a certain part of the B., and are injurious to the animal system. For the 
nutritive qualities of B. see Nutrition and Food, and for biscuit-bread, see Biscuit. 

The law on the subject of bread, so far as relates to England and Scotland, is regu- 
lated by a local act for London, the 8 Geo. IY. c. 106, the provisions of which are 
imitated by a general act for the country, the 0 and 7 Will. IV. c. 87. These provisions 
are as follow: B. may be made of flour or meal of wheat, barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
Indian corn, pease, beans, rice, or potatoes, or any of them, or with any common salt, 
pure water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, potato or other yeast, and mixed in such propor- 
tions as bakers may think fit, and with no other ingredient or matter whatsoever; and 
with the exception of French or fancy B. and rolls, the B, so made must be sold by 
weight, and in no other manner. It has been settled by many recent cases that linkers 
must weigh the bread before selling it, whether asked by the customer or not to do so. 
For this purpose, they must provide in their shops, on or near the counter, a beam and 
scales, with proper weights, or other sufficient balance, in order that the same may he 
weighed in the presence of purchasers— -a regulation that also applies to delivery ol’ B. 
by cart or other conveyance; it. being directed that the scales and weights shall be 
constantly carried in the cart or otter conveyance, under a penalty, in either case, not 
exceeding £5. From this regulation, however, fancy R., or French B,, or rolls, arc also 
excepted. The act further provides that B. made of mixed meal or flour— that is, B. 
made wholly or partially of pease, or beans, or potatoes, or of any sort of coni or grain 
other than wheat— shall be marked with the large Roman letter “M,” under a penalty, 
in case this rule be neglected, of a sum not exceeding 10*. for every pound-w right of 
such mixed B. sold, and so on in proportion for any less quantity. ‘"From this regula- 
tion, however, is excepted B. made of the meal or flour of wheat, in the making of 
which potato-yeast shall be used. 

4 The following are the enactments against the adulteration of B. : 1. No baker . shall, 
in the making of B. for sale, use any mixture or ingredient whatsoever other than those 
above mentioned, under a penalty for every offense not exceeding £10, nor less than £5, 
with the alternative of imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any time not 
exceeding six calendar months; and the offender’s name, place of abode, and offense 
may be published in the local newspapers. 2. Any person adulterating corn-meal or 
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flour, by the introduction of any ingredient not being the real produce of the com or 
grain; or any person selling meal or flour of one sort of corn or grain as the meal or flour 
of another sort, whether separate or mixed, shall forfeit and pay, accordi ng to the discre- 
tion of the magistrate or justice, a sum not exceeding £20, nor less than £5; 3. Magis- 
trates or justices of the peace, and also peace-officers authorized by warrant, may, at 
seasonable times in the daytime, enter a baker’s premises, and search for adulterated 
flour or B. ; and if any be found, the same may be seized, and carried with all convenient 
speed to the nearest resident magistrate or justice of the pence, to be' disposed of as he may 
think proper, the penalties varying from £2 to £10, with alternative imprisonment for 
six months; the offenders’ names may also be published. Parties obstructing such search 
of bakers’ premises, or upon the occasion of the search, carrying away the adulterated 
flour or B., are liable to a penalty not exceeding £10. Should it, however, appear that 
any offense against the act shall have been occasioned by the willful act or the neglect of 
the baker’s journeyman or other servant, the magistrate may issue his warrant for 
bringing such servant before him, and, on conviction, may adjudge him to pay a 
reasonable sum to bis master, by way of recompense. The adu iteration of food act 
gives a more efficient mode of prosecuting these offenses, and exposing them, when 
detected. 

Tlie act further provides that bakers shall not bake bread, rolls, or cakes, on the 
Lord’s day; or, on any part of that day, after half-past one o’clock in the afternoon, sell 
such bread, rolls, or cakes ; or bake meat, pies, or other victuals; or in any other manner 
exercise the trade of a baker, save and except so far as may be necessary by way of 
preparation for the following day’s baking. For a first offense against this regulation, a 
penalty of 10s. shall be paid; for a second offense, 20*.; and for a third and every subse- 
quent offense, respectively, the penalty of 40*., together with the costs of prosecution, a 
portion of the penalty to be paid to the prosecutor, and the residue to be applied towards 
the poor-rate of the place. This regulation as to Sundays does not extend to Scot- 
land. 

The law of Ireland on the subject of this article is contained in several acts of the 
Irish parliament, tiie leading provisions of which are similar to the above. 

BSE AD, Army. In camps and in barracks of any size, the bread for the army is 
baked on the spot by bakers of the supply sub-department of control organization. 
Though perhaps a little rough in its manufacture, the article supplied is made from the 
best ingredients, and is genuine and wholesome. On a march, the control bakeries sup- 
ply bread at the several halting-places. In smaller barracks, bread hrs to be obtained 
by contract, but; the most vigorous supervision is exercised to secure proper quality. 
Formerly, army bread was notoriously bad. A contractor would sometimes send in a 
tender so low, ‘in order to obtain the contract, that he could not possibly make good 
bread at a profit ; and then ho relied on small fees paid him by the soldiers as a means of 
obtaining, better. This discreditable state of things was ascertained by a committee of 
inquiry some years ago; it was found that the average of army bread was not equal in 
quality to that of work-house bread. Steps were forthwith taken to remedy the evil ; expe- 
riments were* made to determine whether troops could bake their own bread in the field, 
and the result was the adoption of the, present system of army baking. "With the 
improvement of the bread, a visible amelioration in the health of the soldiers has taken 
place. 

BEEAD-FBTTIT TREE, Ariocarpm incim , a tree of the natural order artoearparem (q. v,), 
a native of the islands of the Pacific ocean and of the Indian archipelago— one of the 
most important gifts of nature to Uie inhabitants of these regions, its fruit" supply ing the 
principal part of their food, and its inner bark a considerable part of their elotiting, 
whilst its timber and its milky juice are also employed for economical purposes. The 
genus to which it belongs (artoearpuft, Gr., bread-fruit) is distinguished by having the 
male flowers in catkius/with a 2-leaved perianth and one stamen; .the female flowers 
naked; the fruit roundish, fleshy, and tuberculatecL The bread tree is a rather slender 
tree, of 40 to .10 ft. high, often rising almost half its height without a branch. It has 
large, pimmiilid leaves, frequently 12 to 18 in. long, dark green, and glossv. The fruit is 
generally oval, or nearly spherical, and about the size of a child's bead. It is a wrom, a 
compound or aggregate fruit formed from numerous flowers on a common axis, and is cov- 
ered with a roughish rind, which is marked with small square or lozenge-shaped divi- 
sions, having each a small elevation in the center: is at first green; when imperfectly 
ripened, brown* and when fully ripe, assumes a rich yellow hue. It is attached to the 
small branches of the tree by a short thick stalk, and hangs either singly or in clusters 
of two or three together, ‘it contains a somewhat fibrous pulp, which, when ripe, 
becomes juicy and yellow, but has then a rotten taste. At an earlier stage, when the 
fruit is gathered for use, the pulp is white and mealy, and of a con si stance resembling 
rhat of new bread. In a still less mature state, the fruit contains a tenacious white milk. 
The common practice in the South Sea islands is to cut each fruit into three or four pieces, 
and take out the core; then to place heated stones in the bottom of a hole dug in the earth ; 
to cover them with green leaves, and upon this to place a layer of the fruit, then stones, 
leaves, and fruit alternately, till the hole is nearly filled, when leaves and earth to the depth 
of several inches are spread over all. In rather ‘more than half an hour, the bread-fruit is 
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ready; “the outsides are, in general, nicely browned, and tlie inner part presents a white 
or yellowish cellular pulpy substance, in appearance slightly resembling the crumb of a 
wheaten loaf.” It has little taste, but is frequently sweetish, and more resembles the 
plantain than bread made of wheat-flour. It is slightly astringent, and highly nutritious. 
Sometimes the inhabitants of a district join to make a prodigious oven— a pit 20 or 30. 
ft. in circumference, the stones in which are heated by wood burned in. it, and many hun- 
dred bread-fruits are thrown in, and cooked at once. Baked in this maimer, bread-fruit 
will keep good for several weeks. Another mode of preserving it is by subjecting it in 
heaps to a slight degree of fermentation, and beating it into a kind of paste, which, 
although rather sour, is much used when fresh bread-iruit cannot he obtained. There 
are numerous varieties of the bread tree in the South Sea islands, and they ripen at dif- 
ferent, seasons. The tree produces two, and sometimes three, crops a year. in. the 
West Indies and South America, into which it has also been introduced, the bread-fruit 
has not come much into use as an ordinary article of food; but various preparations of 
it are reckoned delicacies.-— -The fibrous inner hark of young bread-fruit trees, beaten and 
prepared, is used for making a kind of cloth, which is much worn by the common peo- 
ple in the South Sea islands, though inferior in softness and whiteness to that made from 
the paper mulberry (see Mulberry, Paper).— There exudes from the bark of the 
bread tree, when punctured, a thick mucilaginous fluid, which hardens by exposure to 
the air, and is used, when boiled with cocoa-nut oil, for making the seams of canoes, 
pails, etc., water-tight, and as bird-lime. — The timber is soft and light, of a rich yellow 
color, and assumes, when exposed to air, the appearance of mahogany. It is used lor 
canoes, house-building, furniture, and many other : purposes. It is durable when not 
exposed to the weather.— The Jack (q.v.) or Jaca (A. intcgHfolia ), and the Dephal (.!. 
lalcoocha), both large East Indian trees, belong to the same genus with the bread-fruit 
tree. 

BREAD-NUT, the fruit of brotimum alicastrum, a tree of the natural order artocaryacew, 
and therefore allied to the bread-fruit, a native of Jamaica. The genus Irnmnium is dis- 
tinguished by male and female flowers on separate trees, in globose catkins, with peltate 
(shield-like) scales for* perianth, and the fruit a one-seeded "drupe. The bread-nut tree 
lias ovate-lanceolate evergreen leaves; it abounds in a tenacious gummy milk, lis 
leaves and young shoots are much eaten by cattle, but deleterious qualities are devel- 
oped in them as they become old. The nuts, boiled or roasted, form an agreeable article 
of food, and arc eaten instead of bread. Their taste resembles that of hazel-nuts. — To 
this genus the palo de meet, or Cow Tree (q.v.), of Demerara is supposed also to belong. 

BREAD-ROOM. In the navy, the biscuits are called bread, and the place where they 
are stored is the bread-room; it is carefully constructed, wanned before being filled, and 
kept as much as possible free from damp. 

BREAD-ROOT. See Psoralea. 

BREADTH, in art, is a term which, though often used in a very indefinite manner, is 
not without a definite meaning. It signifies that peculiar disposal of the background of 
a picture which, without sacrificing or even concealing details, gives to the whole unity 
and harmony of effect. With the older landscape-painters, it was a common fault to 
produce the effect of distance either by a certain trick of light and shadow, or by one 
uniform hazy color in which the individual objects were entirely lost to view, and 
breadth became vacancy. In this respect, their pictures contrast unfavorably with those 
of such modern painters as Turner, of whom Mr. Ruskin has very Irulv said that “the 
conception of every individual inch of distance is absolutely clear and complete in the 
master’s mind— a separate picture fully worked out: but yet, clearly and fully as the 
idea is formed, just so much of it is given, and no more, as nature would have allowed 
us to feel or see; just so much as would enable a spectator of experience arid knowledge 
to understand almost every minute fragment of separate detail, but appears to the 
unpracticed and careless eye just what a distance of nature’s own would appear— an 
unintelligible mass. Not one line out of the millions there is without meaning, vet there 
is not one which is not affected and disguised by the dazzle and indecision of distance. 
No form is made out, and yet no, form is unknown.” On the subject of breadth Mr, 
Ruskin has, moreover, the following very judicious remarks: “It were to he wished that 
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the sea with' a foam, and produce a hoarse and oflen terrible roaring, “ Breakers 
ahead is one of the most alarming announcements '.made by the lookout men of a 
ship, seeing that the B. denote the existence of* sunken rocks which may, perchance, 
pierce the hull of the vessel. 

BREAKING- BtJXK, in the Scotch law, signifies making use of an article supplied in 
bulk, or in quantity; by which act one is said to breakbulk, and is, in 'consequence, 
prevented from afterwards objecting to it, and returning it to the seller. See Salk of 
Goods. 

BREAKING INCLOSTJRES is an expression to be found in Scotch law-books, and 
means the destruction or invasion of planting and inclosures by persons or their cattle. 
The punishment for this offense is provided for by several old Scotch statutes, the prin- 
cipal of which are two passed in 1661 and 1685 respectively, The penalties are pecu- 
niary, with right to detain the cattle found trespassing, until such penalties, along with 
the damage and costs, are paid. See Plantation. 

BREAKWATER is a barrier intended for the protection of shipping in harbors or 
anchorages. It sometimes happens that, in front of a 'semicircular., bay, a small island 
is so situated as to form a natural breakwater. This is to some extent the case with the 
isle of Wight, which occupies such a position as to protect Portsmouth and Southamp- 
ton from the south. In many other places, however, bays and harbors are without, such 
screens. A pier may be so placed and constructed as to serve also the purpose of a B.„ 
hut t he term B. is generally confined to a structure used 'solely for protection, and not 
for berthage or traffic, and breakwaters are frequently insulated*, so as to he cut off from 
any communication with the shore unless by water. 

% Plymouth B. is the best known of these engineering works. The sound or harbor, 
being open to . the s., was so much exposed to storms that, early in the present century, 
it was determined to construct a B. across its mouth, with openings between it and the 
shore, on either side, for the ingress and egress of shipping. The works were com- 
menced in 1812. The operations consisted in transporting along a tram-road large blocks 
of limestone got from a neighboring quarry, shipping them in vessels fitted with trap- 
doors, and by means of these depositing them in the shape of a huge mound in the 
required situation. As soon as the stones began to appear above water, a perceptible 
benefit resulted in the relative calmness of the sound during the prevalence of storms; 
but the structure was frequently very roughly handled by the waves, which altered and 
flattened its shape. A severe storm in Nov., 1824, threw a great portion of the stones 
over into thy sound. It was not until 1841 that the works were finally completed, by 
the deposition of more than 3,000,000 tons of stone, and the expenditure of nearly 
£1,500,000. The B. is nearly a mile long, the central portion is 1000 yards; and two 
wings, of 350 yards each, extend from the ends of this at a slight angle. The open 
channels at each end, between the B. and the shore, are each about half a mile wide, 
and their depth is respectively 40 and 22 ft., at low water. The B. is 138 yards wide 
at the base, and 15 at t he top — the two sides being made very sloping for the security of 
the stones. The slopes and top are faced with masonry. The water-space protected by 
t his IJ. comprises 1120 acres, and it is generally admitted that, the money has been well 
spent on the work. 

Holyhead B. is formed of stone quarried in Holyhead mountain, drawn along a tram- 
way on a timber structure, and cast into the sea. It more resembles a pier than the B. 
at Plymouth, for it is attached at one end to the shore, and is intended to convert Holy- 
head bay or roadstead into a harbor of refuge. The works consist of a mound of loose 
stones up to low water, and ashlar upright walls with a parapet above Unit line, with a 
railway on the top for trains, 

Portland B. Is of very great value, in converting into a harbor of refuge the expanse 
of wafer between the Dorsetshire coast and the isle, or rather peninsula of Portland, 
An act of parliament was obtained in 1847, authorizing the works. The B., starting 
from the n.c. point to the isle, stretches nearly due n. for more than 2 in., with one 
or two intervening openings for the ingress and egress of shipping. The works were 
conducted more easily than those of any other great B. ; for the isle" contains an abund- 
ance of stone easily quarried, and the steep shores afforded facility for transporting the 
stones by their own gravity to their destination. The work— which is an upright ashlar 
superstructure, with a parapet founded on a mound of rubble stones — was done chiefly 
by convict labor; the depth is about 50 ft. at low-water. From the nature of the opera- 
tion, any part of the B. became useful as soon as constructed, increasing the safety of 
Portland bay as a harbor of refuge. 

Dover B. progresses slowly, and has involved an enormous outlay. There is no stone 
near to form a mound, as in the other breakwaters spoken of, am! in consequence, the 
work requires to be brought up in soikl ashlar from the bottom by the diving-bell, with 
the interior formed of blocks of concrete. It has never been clearly stated whether the 
government regards thisB. as a protection to a great naval station and fortified harbor, or 
as a chief feature as a harbor of refuge for commercial fleets. In 1844, a commission of 
inquiry recommended that £2,500,000 should belaid out in forming a harbor of refuge at 
this place. In 80 years the work has not been finished, the great depth and frequent storms 
constituting terrible obstacles. The water is very deep— viz., 42 ft. at low-water; the 
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accumulations of shingle very troublesome; and several years must elapse before it can 
be made evident whether the Dover R. is worth the national money expended upon it. 

Alderney R. is a great work, consisting of ashlar walla and parapet, built on :l stone 
mound up to low-water from a depth of 72 feet. Small breakwaters have been con- 
structed at Cette near Marseilles, at the mouth of the .Delaware in the United States, and 
at Buffalo in lake Erie; but they do not call for description. 

Cherbourg B. is the greatest and the most costly ever constructed. Nearly 100 years 
ago, Mv de Cessart proposed to the French government the formation of a R. at Cher- • 
bourg, to be commenced by the construction of a number of hollow cones formed of 
timber-framing, sunk in a line as close as they could be placed to each other, and then 
tilled with stones. These cones, of which there were to he 04, each about 70 ft., high, 
150 ft. in diameter at the base, and 00 ft. at the topj were intended to form a nucleus to 
the stone breakwater, to prevent the stories, during its formation, being knoekrti about 
and too much spread out by the action of the waves. In 1784 to 1788, 10 emies were ecu 
strueted, and 13 of them sunk; but so great was the. destruction which they underwent 
during stormy weather, that the government at len fo U abandoned the plan, and earrmd 
on the stone breakwater without the aid of the cones. It was completed under Napoleon 
III. at a,; cost exceeding £2,500,000. The B. itself was finished in 1853 but since that, 
year large fortifications have been built upon the upper works. The length is nearly 2.V 
hi, ; the B. is 300 ft. wide at the bottom, and 31 at the top. The chief mass cousins of 
rubble or unsliaped stones, thrown down from ships; but there is a larger ratio of 
wrought and finished masonry than in the Plymout h B. f consisting of granite blocks 
imbedded in cement. The depth of water is about 60 ft. at low-water spring-tides; 
and the B. rises to 12 ft. above high-water level The wales-space included within and 
protected by the B., is about 2000 acres, but two thirds of this has scarcely depth enough 
for the largest-sized ships. The relation which this B. hears to the vast military ami 
naval arrangements of the place will be noticed under Cukkisouku. 

Many substitutes have been proposed for solid breakwaters, such as floating break*, 
waters constructed of timber framework, open iron screens, etc., but none of them bu'i* 
been shown to be suitable for actual practice. Close timber-work, filled in with stones 
is found to be quite efficacious; but on most of our coasts the timber is liable to he eaten 
by the marine worm, which is an almost insuperable objection to its being imed under 
water. 

BREAK W* ATER {ante). In the United States the only important; work of the kind 
is at Lewes, Del, at the entrance of Delaware bay. A breakwater was resolved upon 
m 1828, and the next year the site was fixed at capo Ileniopen. In 1870, the engineer 
rcr>01*tfid f.hp CYvmnlptmn rvP t.h/i W.rhrit* “or>/»nvHhi(p M tlw* rvw»W*f 'A S u. 
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C; YM3iu, wuuugu wmunuie sea rous witnout Hindrance. Within the past five or six v»*ur« 
bus important work has been much extended and improved. It is altogether of dime, 
m rubble-wall and more finished work. There are finished or in construction several B \s 
m the northern lakes, for the most part made of timber cribs filled with stone. 

BREAM, a name which is apt to occasion some confusion to beginners in iehthvolo*^* 
being applied equally to certain fresh- water fishes of the family eupnnidm (q y ) ami 

?Ttf ' 0S 0t f 'n fami . hes (q. v.) and cJmio,laii.ti4a‘\ q.v.) or ^wnniju 

among which the resemblance is a mere general one of outward form, Ihe first of the*- 
families belonging to the order of malaeopkrom, or soft-finned, the other two to that of 
acanihopterom, or spiny-finned fishes. 

included in the genus q/prinm (see Cab f) 
li ; m ! i StS ’ but a >' e r «adtly distinguished from that genus ns now defined' 
and from other allied genera, by their deep and compressed form, bv the great mtv exi v 
anit^ 11 ?\° ^?, rS;l an <3 the abdominal outline, by the want of spiny rays in the dorsal and 
hnflfnt’ h y thc Ule basc! oE t,ie anal fln - anf i 'by the want of cirri or im-- 

olim-R m • Tlle . y . fo ,™ tlle genus Ahram ™ of Cuvier. —The Common B or 

Cam 1 B. (A. bmma), is an inhabitant of many rivers and lakes of Europe even as far n 
as Norway and Sweden, and of some of those of Britain and Ireland It thrives best 

,ak% ; att “ ^ size; 17 has been known to 
tcacti m or tten i41bs. The tail is very broad and nme.b forked the bead small 
acunima ed, the eyes very large, the scales small, the gtmctToolor y - irt dsbdu-ow 

fefiteho fS f V ?, r ^ hlto -P« Wiiitk ' B., or Bueamflat (.1 Aw ). 

1 a'w/. " i 1 eommon B. in its silvery color, the smaller number of rays in the well - 
’ imd " ' r particulars. It has never been taken of so large a size. 1 It U 
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found in many parts of the continent of Europe- and in some of the British lakes and 
rivers. — The Pomeuanian B. (A. bugyerihagn) 'differs ' much more widely from the com 
mon E. ; the body is much thicker in proportion to its depth, the scales larger, the base 
of the anal fin shorter, the tail less forked. This fish is known to occur in a few places 
of England and Ireland, and is said to abound in Pomerania. 

The aeanthopterous breams, or Sea Breams, are mostly of the family sj)rmdm y and 
nearly allied to the giltbead (q.v.), in connection with which they may most properly be 
noticed. The common sea II, indeed, often receives the name of gilthead. Only one 
of I lie British sea fishes called B., the bramcv mii already noticed (see Bkama), belongs to 
the family chadmloriUdw. 

Angling for Bream . — Of the two kinds of B. known to anglers, the carp B. is much 
the best for sport. The flesh of the B. is not held in much estimation, though the carp 
B. is infinitely -to be preferred of the two. B. are found in' both ponds and rivers. 
They prefer deep, still holes, or quiet, well-sheltered eddies in thiv bends of rivers. 
Here the angler will find them in large numbers. They are rather capricious in feeding; 
at times they will not bite for weeks together. Being a sly, shy-biting fish, the tackle 
required for them must; be fine. They may be taken by means of the ledger (q.v.) in 
rivers, where they should be fished for in the same way as directed for barbel save that 
it will be found advisable to use another hook, which should be fastened on to the line 
about 8 in. or a foot above the ledger lead, as B. often take their bait some inches oil* 
the bottom. The hooks should be No. 7. In float-fishing for B. in holes oreddi.es. a 
stout swan-quill float and half a dozen No. 1 shot below it, will be found sufficient for 
the purpose; and, having ground-baited as directed for barbel, put on two small red 
worms for the angling bait, or about an inch of the tail of a bright, well-scoured lob- 
worm. The former is preferable. Two hooks, one to rest on the bottom, and one <3 or 
8 in. oil it, will be found useful, for sometimes one will be taken, and sometimes the 
other. The fish being tender-mouthed, should be played gently. After the first rush, a 
B. soon tires, for his form is not lilted or shaped for a prolonged resistance. The B. 
has an unpleasant practice of bowing downwards and rubbing the line with liis tail, and 
the line often comes up covered with a thick slime from his body, for a foot or more 
above the hook. It is needless to remark that this must he cleared off before the tackle 
is again used. The rod should be a light cane-rod, moderately stiff, and some 12 or Iff 
ft. long for float-fishing for B. from a boat or punt. Of all baits, worm is decidedly the 
best. Borne recommend bullock’s blood and grains to ground bait with, but worms at e 
found to answer all purposes. B. spawn about the end of May, choosing the most 
weedy spots for that purpose; and after scouring and cleansing in some gentle gnivefiy 
stream for a week or two, they return to the deep still holes again. A clay or sandy 
bottom is preferred to any other. The presence of B. may always be detected by their 
fondness for coming at times to the top of the water, or, as anglers term it, “ priming.” 
Early in the morning, or late in the evening, the whereabouts of B. may always he 
discovered by their rising then. In Lough Erne the shoals are prodigious, and cause a 
ripple on the water like a stiff breeze of wind. 


BEEAMIHG, in nautical affairs, is a cleansing process which a ship undergoes after a 
voyage, or after lying for a long time in harbor. The ship’s bottom, under such circum- 
stances, often becomes covered with grass, ooze, shells, or sea-weed; and B. consists in 
the removal of these impurities. The ship is laid aground after the tide has ebbed, or 
is docked, or is careened (see (Iviieekikg); furze and fagots are placed under it; fire is 
applied ; the heat melts the pitch, etc., of the hull, and tile pitch and filth, can then be 
scraped and brushed off. 


BEE AST, The Female, or mammary gland, consists of a series of tubes, radiating 
from a common center, the nipple, which is situated in an areola or dark colored patch. 
On the surface of the latter are several (from 4 to 10) sebaceous glands, which secrete an 
unctuou^ fluid to protect the skin of the nipple, which is very thin, from the saliva of 
the sucking infant. The milk-///^ (15 to 18 in number) enlarge into m mines, ami pass 
each to a separate lobe or subdivision of the breast, where they divide into twigs and 
branches (the hirliferwt* duets), which end in minute vesicles. The lobes are held together 
by fibrous tissue, ami are well packed in fat, which increases sometimes to an enormous 
extent the apparent size of the organ. It will be readily understood how over-distension 
of these delicate tubes, from whatever cause, must he productive of great suffering. 
When an abscess forms in the B., it is very dangerous to allow the matter to remain; 
but when an opening is made into an abscess of the B., the cut must be made in some 
fine radiating from the nipple, so as tofiivoid division of the milk-tubes. 

BREASTPLATE, in ancient armor, was a plate of iron, steel or other metal so 
fastened as to protect the chest or front of the wearer. The back-plate, m like manic, 
was worn to protect him from attack from behind. Tn modern European armies, 
almost the only representative o’f the B. is the front half of the mmm, worn by tin* 
cuirassiers in certain foreign states, and by the household cavalry (life-guards and linrse- 
guards) in England, 

BBEAST-STTMMER, Bkessemer (Fr. mnmm\ a lintel), a beam supporting the win b* 
front of a building, in the same way in winch a lintel supports the portion over an; 
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opening They are seen in England and on the continent in old houses that are built 
partly of wood and partly of stone, brick, or mud. 

BREAST WHEEL. See Water Power, ante. 
to; 

when they are standing L* , wxo gtU uuu ( »uu umig over me crest. Tie 

ditch or trench from which the earth lias been taken to form .the B., affords 'an add!’- 
im ortance 1186 * A B ' ^ mi<iway betweea a V (im Lwt and an epauUmcat, in size and 

BREATH, Offensive, may depend upon some cause limited to the mouth or hot 
or it may arise from diseased conditions of the respiratory or dices! ive ammraiim li 
from want of proper attention, the teeth have collected a quantity of pul recent par‘ 

. tlcles arou , nd tom, they must be well scrubbed with a brush and tepid water wiih 
some powdered carbonate of magnesia mixed with it, A wash composed of a ma,po„m 
ful of tincture of myrrh m a pint ot water is also very useful. Occasionally the score 
tion fiom the tonsils (q.v.) is very offensive; and then a solution of nitrate of silver 4 
grains to 1 ounce of water, should be applied to them every morning, with u camel- 
uur biush, and small alterative doses of medicine administered. Solutions of Tth in 
water are also very useful Should the fetid smell arise from a portion of dead hone 
the latter must be removed whenever it becomes loose. Inhalations of steam from hot 
Zm* wk° S0I ?f cr ? a9 ,? te llas been dropped, is nntch reeommemled lor eases in 
~Ji the cause resides m the nose and respiratory passages. When however it is 
caused by digestive derangements, the treatment should consist in put-gnu/ u on ntv tl e 
in estmal canal, followed by soda, to correct acidity, and toniw, o^wfe’teh the fitter 
infusions and tinctures, and the dilute mineral acids, are among the best. 
stnmilr. 11 nf 1 t } ei unavailing to correct the foul odor -which rises from the 
lungs f tL labltual drankard > or from the victim of gangrene or abscess in the 

BEEATH anb BEEATHDTG, See Respiration. 

BREATH FIG-URES. See Cohesion Figures ante 

guage are preserved, and were translated by Albert Gallatin. ^ 1 C * 1 n JUi ' 

feSt Voc™ of° P the d llZ. 'of S diteenftodi «?V** f nns " , « r 

enveloping paste, or by infiltrated iron or .'carbonate of lime a ' lnemwl 'ogother by an 

AfX&ZiSSZ™ * ta between^predjdiAf'rocks 

centuries, is now the parish church Clnsc to nU d! * c } 1C ^ 111 10 24th, nnd iufh 

the Irish ones and to the one at lh'o^ v Ao.tn' ,s “ rol \ ml similar to 

tower is 85 ft. high, 25 ft. in diameter ot tih ^.L ' ■ ,° ' ,xaj »l d <‘ m Scotland. Tim 

mounted by a 16th c. spire of 25 feet B castle" 0t *1'° t0 P' !IIld 11 > s sur- 

their representative, the earl of Dalhousiei w™ t \l At rf W;at i ?* ,lH ‘ (nmv of 

of 20 days. B. was burned ; !‘TJ aken \V Mwurdl. in 1803, after a siege 


i ' !,ri0U8 mo ^ 6 oln f 

the tirabiTO irfil, i 8‘. P m H ml iAlI Ahrb or - the ' B; ' d R ! v»r of the north; 

<•••* pass doun thori rfi: nitoU ’*• '-St. Raul. 8t,a„, 
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BRECKINRIDGE, John, h.d., 1797-1841; b. Ky.; a Presbyterian minister, 
graduate of Princeton college. In 1822 lie was licensed to preach, and soon afterwards 
served as chaplain in congress. His first church was in Lexington, Ky., Where he estab- 
lished a newspaper, The Western Luminary . In 1831 he removed to Philadelphia and 
was secretary and general agent of the Presbyterian board of education; subsequent ! v 
professor in Princeton theological seminary; and in 1838 secretary and general agent of 
the board of foreign missions. He resigned in 1840, and just before his death was 
chosen president of Oglethorpe university, in Georgia. 

RRECKENRIDGE, John Cabell, b. Ky., 1821; studied law in Transylvanian 
university, and settled at Lexington. He was a member of congress from his state for 
several terms; and in 1856 was elected vice-president. In 1860 he was nominated for 
president by the extreme southern section of the Democratic national convention, but, 
with Douglas and Bell, was defeated by Lincoln, He was immediately chosen U. K. 
senator, but abandoned his seat and went with the secessionists, where he entered the 
army and became a maj.gen. In 1865, just before the collapse of the rebellion, he was 
appointed confederate secretary of war. At the close of the conflict he went to Europe, 
where he remained several years. He died in 1875. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Robert Jefferson, d.d., brother of Rev. John, 1800-71; b. 
Ky. ; at first a lawyer and member of the legislature; but in 1829 lie joined the Presby- 
terian church, and in 1832 became pastor of the first Presbyterian church in Baltimore, 
where lie officiated for 13 years. In 1845, he became president of Jefferson college; 
two years later removed to Kentucky and became state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. In 1853, he was professor of theology -in Danville seminary. Dr. B. was a strong 
old-school leader in the great division of the Presbyterian church. In the slavery dis- 
cussions he was extreme on neither side, and when the civil war began he was for the 
union, but lie was much opposed to the emancipation proclamation. In 1864, lie was 
president of the convention that nominated Lincoln for a second term. Dr. B. is cred- 
ited with being the principal author of the common school system of Kentucky. 
Among his works are Internal Evidences of Christianity; Papism in the (Luted States; and 
some hooks of travel. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE, or Bre con, an inland co. of South Wales, to the s. of Radnor, 
from which it is separated by the Wye. Length, about 35 m. ; average breadth, 20. 
Area, 9 sq.m., of which two thirds are cultivated. B. is one of the most mountainous 
counties in South Wales, and has deep, beautiful, and fertile valleys. Two principal 
mountain -chains, the highest in South Wales, rising with Brecknock peaks to a height 
of 2862- ft., intersect the county in the n. and s., and occupy, with their offshoots, a 
great part of the surface. Old red sandstone occupies the s. and middle of. the co., 
and Silurian rocks the north. The chief rivers are the Wye, Usk, Yrfon, Elan, Olsier 
wen, and Tawe. The climate is severe and rainy but healthy among the mountains, 
and hi the valleys comparatively mild. The agriculture, though still defective, especi- 
ally in the higher districts, was greatly improved by the Brecknockshire agricultural 
society, instituted in 1755. The chief" crops are oats and barley, but much wheat is 
also grown hi Talgarth and Grickhowell, the most fertile districts of the county. In 
. the valleys in the e. some hops are raised, and some orchards are seen. The native 
small black-cattle are reared in the hills, while in the lowlands the Hereford breed pre- 
dominates. The mineral produce is small, consisting of iron, especially along the s. 
border; coal and limestone are also found in the south and west. The* Brecon canal 
connects the co. with the Bristol channel, and many railways have been constructed 
throughout the county. There are several small factories' of woolens and worsted hosi- 
ery; also several important iron-works, but the ore is chiefly obtained from adjoining 
counties. B. returns one member to parliament. Pop. in 1871, 59,901. The chief 
towns are Brecon, the co. and only corporate one, Bui Hit, Criekhowell, Hay, and 
Llanelly. There are many remains of British and Roman camps, Roman roads, cairns, 
cromlechs, mounds, and castles throughout the county. R. formed part of the territory 
of the Silures, who bravely withstood the Romans. The Normans, under Barnard 
New march, wrested the co. from the Welsh princes in 1092. Llewelyn, the last British 
prince of Wales, was killed in this co. in 1282, and by his fall the native mountain- 
chiefs were entirely subdued. Half the people in B. still speak Welsh. 

BRECON, Brecknock, or Akkrhon'ddu, the capital of Brecknockshire, Smith 
Wales, is situated in an open valley in the middle of the co., at the confluence of the 
Usk, ilonddu, and Tare!!, 171 in. w.n.w of London. It lies in the midst of fine moun- 
tain scenery, ami has beautiful public walks. South of B. lie the three mountain- 
peaks, the Brecon beacons. Pop. 11, 5845. It. returns one member to parliament. 
Flannels, coarse woolens, and hats are manufactured. Barnard Newmarch, a relative 
of William the. conqueror, founded the town, and built a castle here in 1094. He also' 
founded two priories here in the reign of Henry I. Henry VIII. turned one of the pri- 
ories into a college, still existing; the other is now the parish church. B. was former! v 
surrounded by a wall, having ten towers and five gates. Hugh Price, founder of Jesus 
college, Oxford, and Mrs. Siddons, the celebrated actress, were natives of Brecon. 

BREDA', a t. of North Brabant, Holland, situated at the confluence of the navigable 
rivers Mark and Aa, and containing (Dec. 31, 1874) 15,335 inhabitants. It formerly pos- 
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sessed the means of laying tlio surrounding country uuder water in the event of :m 
attack, but the importance of the town, as a military position, has passed away, and in 
1876 the fortifications were removed. It lias a Gothic cathedral, will; a lofty tower and 
several interesting monuments; also an old castle built in .1850, which was for some 
time the residence of Charles II. of England, and is now a military academy. Tin m 
are manufactures of carpets, linen, hats, soap, leather, etc., and dye-works, hivucrms, 
and rope-walks. It is celebrated as the place where, in 1506, the protect of tin* Cun h 
nobles, known as the “compromise of Breda,” against the measures of Philip II. of 
8 pain in the Netherlands, was presented and rejected. During the subsequent cm»- 
iitries, it 'was.: the scene of much eonllict and diplomatizing until 1818, when the French 
were finally driven out. B. is now a station of the railway net, 

BREDA, Jan Van, 1688-1750; a Dutch painter, lie imitated 'Wouvermans and 
Breughel so cleverly that conuoisseurs are often unable to detect the copy. B. v.a- a 
long time employed in England. 

BREDERO’DE, Hendrik Yan, Count, 1531-68; one of the sovereign counts of 
Holland, and a leader against Spanish domination in that country, lie was for many 
years turbulent, active, and a source of annoyance about as much to his own party us do 
the other. After the complete success of the Spaniards he asked Egmont to intercom* 
for him with the regent; his followers were dispersed, some were put to death, and he 
himself died in a few months from intemperance and. anxiety 

RREDOW, Gabriel Gottfried, 1773-1814; a German historian and professor in 
the university of Breslau. English readers know ids Manual of Ancient History; 
Researches on History , Geography , and Chronology, and Historical Failles. 

BBEEj Matthaus Ignazius van, an excellent Flemish painter, h. at Antwerp 
Feb,, 1773, and educated partly there, and partly under. Vincent in Paris. As early as 
1798, he attracted attention by his “ Death of Cato,” and several other excellent pictures 
soon followed. A peculiar talent for rapid and vivid sketching enabled B. to execute 
for Napoleon, in a few hours, ■ ‘ The Maneuvering of the Fleet before Antwerp on the 
Scheldt,” and, with equal celerity, Napoleon’s “ Entrance into Amsterdam, at tin* 
Moment when the Magistrate presents him with the Keys of the Cifcv.” In 1816, he painted 
the famous Leyden burgomaster, Yan dor Werff. in the act of addressing the furnished 
and murmuring populace during the siege of 1576: “ Take my body, and" share it among 
you.” This great work— now in the town-house of Leyden —is marked by a IV lieitous 
arrangement of the figures, and by a bold and lively coloring, after tin* stylo of Rubmp. 
Other celebrated pictures of BAs are: “Count Egmont receiving Spiritual Oonsolafhm 
before his Execution,” “ Rubens dictating bis Dying Testament?’ “ Tim Tomb of Non* 
at Rome, with a Group of Lazzaroni and Musicians.” B. died 15th Dec., 1839. In the 
latter part of his life, lie was director of the academy of fine arts at Antwerp. 

BBEE, Philipp Jacob van, brother of the preceding, b. 1786, also acquired some 
refutation as a historical painter. 

BBEECH, of a gun, is the end farthest removed from the muzzle. If ahva\ * com 
tmns a great mass of metal, to enable it to withstand the shock occasioned bv the explo- 
sion of the gunpowder. For details, see Gannon, Howitzer, etc. 

BREECHES BIBLE. See Bi mm. 

BBEECHXSTG, of a naval gun or earronade, is a strong rope by which the recoil of the 
gun is checked at such a point that the muzzle is brought wholly within the port-hole 
where the seamen can sponge and reload it. 

BEEECH-LOADITO, in artillery, relates to a mode of constructing large pieces of 
ordnance, and. small -arms or hand-firearms, the peculiar manner of charging which the 
term describes. This subject is now occupying much attention, and the patented Liven 
tions relating to it are very numerous. The Armstrong gun (see Armstrong), annum 
otheis, is a breech-loader; and so is the Whitworth gun. A considerable amount <»? 
far l . llls P] n T 0S<: - «ceing that the breech must be sn 

fax opened as to admit of the introduction of a ball or shell, and a cartridge, mid then 
so firmly closed as to resist the immense pressure occasioned bv the exidodon • 
objects sought to be attained by this cha uge from the old system? are mm!v-quiekn«-s 

to twSfhrA of t? c eamx $’ a -p? r l lccumte aduistment of the diameter of the hull 
to the calibre of the gun, facility m making the ball accommodate itself to tin* *niml 
rifie-grooves of the piece, etc. ; but it is still a contested question especially between the 
rival inventors of breech-loaders and muzzle-loaders, to what citelt S ob eets « , 
attained. In relation to muskets and fowling-pieces, Mr. Greener of Binnimdrtm who 
has wntten much on the subject, disputes the usefulness of R ; dmiics IhalH H im!*c 
Safe more accurate, or more forcible than muzzle-loading; while certain •idvinb'cs 
which it may possess are, he thinks, counterbalanced by the*' greater cost of the weapon' 
Ihe relative merits ot breech and muzzle loading fowlfmMiie'oes were te«Ied in 1ST) «» 
by various trials, under the management of the editor of 77, e Mv w , n , • 0 

E-s-fiSKra 
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BEEECH-LOADING ABMS aei> KEEBLE-<HJKS. To be loaded at # the breech, and to 
he Bred by the penetration of a needle into, or the impinging of a piston on, a, detonat- 
ing cap within the cartridge, are distinct attributes in a weapon; .and although it is only 
within the last forty years that the system has been carried out with success, breech- 
loading arms have been tried, accepted, and abandoned without number during the last 
diree centuries. Indeed, a sort of instinct dictates that loading at the breech is the pref- 
erable course; and all the earliest muskets were so made, the system being doubtless 
abandoned from the difficulty of accurately closing the breech, in those days of rough 
workmanship. The extraordinary efficacy of breech-loading arms for military purposes 
was brought prominently forward during the wars of the last few years, and notably in 
the Prussian campaigns of 1864 against Denmark, and of 1866 against Austria. The 
successes of the Prussian arms were attributed in no small degree to the rapidity with 
which their troops could fire as compared with the enemy. They had, in greater or less 
numbers, borne these same rifles since 1885, blit these were the first opportunities of using 
them in warfare. To all the other powers, whose men still carried muzzle-loading rifles, 
and who had debated, without practical result, for years past the question- of armament 
with breech-loaders, soldiers thus armed appeared irresistible. From July, 1866, to the 
present moment, the hammer and the anvil, have been busy night and day throughout 
i he civilized world in making the weapons of death yet more deadly. Scarcely two 
countries seem to have adopted the same plan: each natipn has elaborated a system from 
among its own inventors. Those possessing no great reserve of rifles have prepared new 
arms; but the majority of governments have been content, in the first instance, to con- 
vert their existing stock into breech-loaders of as good, a construction as circumstances 
would permit. Thus, Britain, after offering a handsome prize for the best design, 
selected one said (subject to some contro versy) to he the invention of the late Mr. Snider. 
As this weapon has been produced already to flic number of a million, and as it has con- 
firmed the favorable auguries entertained of it by accuracy of fire, and by loading thrice 
to the muzzle-loader’s once, much of the following article will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of it. At the same time, it is to be borne in mind that the British government only 
regarded the Snider arm as a makeshift for the conversion of the enormous stock of 
Enfield rifles then in hand, reserving to itself the ultimate selection of a pattern on which 
to manufacture new weapons. It is not to be understood from what is said above that 
Britain adopted a breech-loading arm in a sort of panic after the battle of Sadowa, It 
was after the Danish campaign, on the 11th July, 1864, that it was decided as an abstract 
‘question to arm the British infantry with brceeii -loaders; a portion of' the cavalry having 
for a number of years previously been armed with Sharp and Wcstley Richards carbines, 
loading at the breech. The selection of an arm took longer; but by the. beginning of 
1865 it had been decided to convert our great stock of rifles on the “Snider” system. In 
186b it was determined that new arms should be on the Martini-Henry system — he., with 
the Henry barrel, and the Martini breech action. A description of this rifle will be given 
farther on. 

, ' . — The advantage of breech-loading is obvious: to be able to insert the 

charge at the breech end instead of the muzzle, is to' save time, and to avoid exposure to 
hostile fire during the operation of loading and ramming home, which involves consid- 
erable outstretching of the limbs. The great condition of success is, that the bullet shall 
be propelled with equal force and accuracy, and with equal safety to the rifleman, as from 
the muzzle-loader. 



When a charge is limited, the constituents of the gunpowder, assuming a gaseous con- 
dition under the heat engendered, expand into a volume of light gas many tunes greater 
in bulk than the powder before occupied. On the amount of this expansion, mul its 
sudden action on the projectile, the force of the shot depends. Any joint in the breech- 
piece through which a portion of this gas can escape, without having. imparted its thrust 
to the ball, tends therefore, to lessen ihe range and penetration; while the shock of the 
explosion falling more severely on this than on any other part of the. barrel, lends yet 
more to dislocate the bn ech-pieee, and diminish the closeness of the joint's fit. In weap- 
ons which do not call fora long range, as revolver pistols, a perceptible interval is left 
bet we; n the chamber find barrel, through widen much gas cscapesglmt in rifles, which 
have range and penetration as principal objects, there is prhna Jack ground for preferring 
a muzzle-loader. The gas, however, is far from pure as generated in the barrel, for 
much water is produced and held in suspension, while there is also a solid residuum 
consisting of unburned materials of the powder. In the muzzle-loader, these clog (or, 
technically, foul) the barrel, filling the grooves, and rendering the ramming home of 
succeeding charges more and more difficult. The effect is, that a solid mass of uuburned 
matter is gradually forced by ramming into the head of the barrel, destroying the nceu- 
r*ioy and usefulness of the weapon. In the breech-loader, this solid deposit must be pro- 
vided against both ways. The backward throw on firing (for, of course, the charge 
explodes with equal power in every direction) tends to force it into the mechanism of 
the joints, preventing their proper fit, and continually augmenting the escape of gas; and 
:>n the other hand, the deposit in front is most; detrimental to accuracy of fire. This 
protection of the breech-apparatus, the prevention of fouling, nnd the retaining and if 
possible improving the force and accuracy of fire, were the problems which inventors 
have had to solve. > Av-/ 'A;:';; 4: , , . ■ . 1 
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A moderate escape of gas in front, of the first position of the ball, is not found to bo 
anj -material disadvantage. If, then, the barrel could have an opcniiur where the 
cartridge could be inserted, and then pushed backwards, an escape of ’"as ihroindi 
he joints by which the opening might be subsequently dosed would bo omopunuivdv 
in matenai; but his formation would be impracticable, because the explosion ,,f <'„ ii 
bm^ol f fn would drive the fouling more and more backwards, lill ultimately the dmm- 
bu at the breech would be unable to contain the cartridge. It. is clear therefore lien 
the charge must ne inserted either at the barrel’s head, or,' if the barrel be <,poue<i ’ j,i -i" 
tHh f l, . arrel s head. In either of these cases, the breech must, iie solidly r!<w 
° rc.j st the explosion. A third case, as in the Snider, is where the cartrid«v is insert, d 
‘,ii! l i le 5,F I \ s , hed tor w»rd .the aperture being closed by a solid brecoh-pieee whieh com 
“ a S port r of the and fo rms with the barrels hJl, a ,u,Zl ", 

to insist the backward pressure of the fired powder. No breech action can be made i„ 
{ • ■’°.‘ iccll rately as to prevent a backward escape of gas unless a properlv-eoiistr-iete I 
car ndge-ease m used A perpendicular moving joint is found, hi pmetiee h? P, 
best adapted for preventing a serious escape of gas. In the Prussian , 11 .. ii,',. 

t^^omendT; iS , the ? rU ? tU,n '. of * ^ioli fits into , « | 

vmo 1 * ^recch-picco, out m practice this joint is not sulliei enliv ii-lu lo L 
l ent an ? sca P e of gas from the self-consuming cartridge used with this nu w! eh 

die' l!mth°n ; ’ nVe “ 1Unt Y S l' C ' dt f ter lon? uso o£ tIlu weapon, and it is only iivdlnbie when 
the breecii-piece is pushed up from the rear. In the Snider and several ^uier hmeeh 
loading weapons, the cartridge is made itself to close hermetically the aix-rdm- betw, 0 , 
the Imrrel and the fore-end of the lireech-piece. This is edited by . !*, ' Xlu i 

SteiiLfol% composed of metal, or a combination of metal and pup,!,- ‘ s 

il consists of three eonceniric hollow rvhmW br ° and needle-look, 

last. The rear-end of the tarrel i, ^LSi™wed info dm ! ‘1f ,S f ‘j?™ 1 , Mt , "'<* 
is fixed to the stock of the piece and is o D en st tlT V 1 tlu! ‘■•ImmlMir. which 
.cylinder is cut away at the front end f,?^.?,, 4 r « r ' en< ' The u PI : * r Wf of the 

this constitutes the openino- in which the imiskrn n0iU - t lan t K i’ <)£ Hie cartridge 

rear of this opening to th“°back a - mo™ Tern " the , bridge. From the 

pillar of the breech handle to pass’ !lon«’ it y w J ,l( ? 10 aikw the square 

angled shunt, offering a stop to the breech ivuviir ? mf , te this groove is a right 
likewise turned downwards^ when it d € ) vhon drawn backwards, unless it be 

within the chamber kThe bre^h-pi^^hich ^to^uimiTh Cte '^ i 0 - 1 ! nt l - lK! }’ ear ’ <;,i, r Xcxt 
a sufficient distance by the breechffiandk^ C u’l°J m Uho indrawn liack for 

deposited in the recess P\ the chamber this breech n!ri f ™°Y e * , R ‘ u tbt> cartridge is 
barrel by moving up the handle to the fro^ W l,nHt 1 ll( ' h(vl <)f thi ‘ 

to prevent it from being driven back on th* amI tlmi turning it down 

indeed the resistance offered by the heel of on nr hjL >,C !f 10n ° c ] im 'ye; I'eprexenfiiur. 
screwed within the breech-piece u * y In ! r ^-bmdii^ barrel. Fmiilv* 
metal, on which impinges K^° *- a solid block <?f 


it slides within the breech-niece ^ and £ } T * » ^Muting the lock of the 

wt the passage of the trigger; and at the back h <> a i \ “ lls . ^knder is a groove to 
which the weapon is cocker La^ by means of 

spiral spring, and having the needle r + ° i a Mt » Passed forward bv a 

described the several parts of tl^ riT fa ? te ? e(i tf > its front end. Ha vim* L 

being fired until the n4xt7s r ^ ^!] ow it from ^the nioment ofVZ. 

ln ® fin ^ er ’ Pleasing tife catch below'it an^ennH* 01 * ^ Passes down the 
fhp k r,i tIle ,? cx T t catch on the spring. Having don . 1 * ' Ug him to (lrnw back the 

the perpendicular, and passes it alono* th4 t m > fte mse * tho breech-handle to 
places the cartridge in the ODen nt fhL ^I ° V ? to °P en tl ™ breech. This / k 

" ilIcilcanouJy be ^ 
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half-cock the needle is ready to penetrate the cartridge, hut that the spiral spring is 
loose and without power. The position is now obtained, in which die bolt projects at 
the back, and the spiral spring is compressed into a state of passive strength. All that 
is now needed to fire the gun is to press upon the trigger, when the bolt, being released 
by the depression of the spiral spring, asserts its power, and drives the needle Into the 
heart of the cartridge, the parts all resuming their original positions. 'At first sight, one 
cannot help exclaiming: “ What a complicated apparatus With the four ^cylinders and 
the springs!” but, in reality, it is as simple as almost any other gun, for the whole 
mechanism of the lock (q.v.) is dispensed with. If it be desired to take the needle-gun 
to pieces, press the trigger till the point bears. If the breech-handle be then in the 
hinder part of its groove, tlic breech- piece with its contents will slip out of the chamber. 
Pressing down, next, the spring until the second catch is passed, there is nothing to 
retain the lock in the breech-piece; and the lock being free, the needle, with its attached 
bolt arid spring, falls readily out of its fore-end. The gun is thus taken to pieces in a 
few seconds, and as many suffice to put it again in fighting order. The most debt ite 
portions are the needle and the spiral spring; but in case of accident to these, there is a 
spare one in a small cavity opening by a spring in the butt-end of the stock. The worst 
feature about this celebrated gun is its weight, 12 lbs,, or 38 per cent heavier than the 
Enfield or Snider rifle. 

The converted Enfield or “ Snider” rifle was selected in 1865-66 by the British gov- 
ernment from the specimens submitted atari open competition of inventors. It is an 
extremely simple weapon, and though by no means free from faults, has given very 
satisfactory results up to this time. The ordinary Enfield barrel is shortened by about 

in., ant! the heel of the remainder is screwed in to a strong shoe,' with which is con- 
nected by a powerful hinge, the solid breech-piece, - which, when shut, completely closes 
the breech. Through this passes the piston or striker; the normal position of the 
piston is maintained by a spiral spring within the nipple. Given the breech open, 
the cartridge! is inserted and pushed forward into the barrel, where its metal rim tills 
the groove left around the barrel’s heel. The breech-piece is closed down, the ham- 
mer drawn to fuibcoek, and the piece is ready for discharge. The breech-piece is 
securely locked by the spring bolt, which enters a recess in the false breech, and can 
only be withdrawn oil the lever thumb-piece being pressed by the thumb in the act 
of again lifting the breech-block. On the trigger being pulled, the hammer falls, drives 
In the pis! on, and out against the detonating cap of the cartridge, with a sharp blow, 
firing the charge. The hammer is drawn back to half-cock, the piston flies up toils 
former position; the breech-piece is thrown back, and slid on its hinge along the pin 
until occurs a process during which a small catch hooks back into the breech, by its 
projecting rim, the empty cartridge-case. The canting of the rifle to one side now 
throws this out, a spring within the hinge moves the breech-piece to its former place, 
and the gun is ready for another charge. 

The cost of altering an “ Enfield” to a “ Snider” varies from 15a. to 2(k During the 
transition period, upwards of a million were, converted in this way, besides a large num- 
ber of new arms made for our own government; but conversion and manufacture are 
now suspended both in the government factories and by the large small-arms -companies. 
The government factories were capable of converting 1100 rifles daily. 

At first, the firing of the Snider was inferior to the old Enfield; but, by alterations in 
the? bullet, effected by col. Boxer, in the direction of decreasing the specific gravity at 
the apex by tin 1 insertion of a wooden plug (which is now, however, dispensed with, 
and the point of the bullet spun over the mouth of the cavity), this condition has been 
reversed, and the Snider now fires 80 per cent belter than the old Enfield. Of course, 
these changes add to the cost of the cartridge, which has, however, these great perfec- 
tions— first, that it is absolutely impervious to wet; and second, that fire cun scarcely be 
communicated to it otherwisc'than through t ho detonating cap. A single cartridge* 1 »ih > 
been fired within :i barrel of loose cartridges without exploding any of the others. 

Adverting to the Snider cartridge, the whole is inclosed in a roll of thin brass foil, 
outside which is a covering of paper, and having for its base an iron disk, in front of 
which is a double cup of thin brass, while a round of millboard or pulp encircles the 
chamber containing the percussion-cap, which communicates with the powder. Between 
the powder and the ball is a layer of wool. The ball has, as explained above, the point 
spun over a cavity in its front, and a conical hollow is made at the base; into the wider 
part of this is dropped the wooden plug, while on the circumference of the bullet, and 
outside this conical hole, arc four small cannelures or cuts in the lead. When the 
powder explodes, the wooden plug is driven forwards to the head of the hollow, driving 
the base of the bullet outwards till the lead completely fills the grooves of the rifle— a 
process aided by the comparatively less resistance at the cannelures. These cannelures 
are also receptacles for a wax lubrication which prevents fouling, interposing always a 
film of wax between the bullet and the barrel. The charge and bullet are held together bv 
the copper sheathing being pressed into the cannelures. Returning to the percussion- 
cap, wes hould find, if it were enlarged, an apparatus where the cap is a thm copper 
cylinder open at front and closed at the rear end. where there is contained a deposit of 
detonating powder, of great sensitiveness. A. brass bend, called the “anvil,” is con- 
tained within the cap, the sharp point being next the detonating powder, and its broader 
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end resting at the bottom of the cap-chamber on each side of the hole. The cm jj df 
tits tightly into tin* chamber, leaving no opening for the escape of gas backward- from 
the explosion, and is fired by the external blow of the piston or striker, widen driws 
toe base of the cap down upon the point of the anvil, by which means the detonating 
powder *8 exploded, and the Hash, passing down the sides of the anvil, eominimieair" 
through the opening with the powder in the cartridge. The weight, of the bullet k 4su 
grams; ot the powder, 70 grains; the cost being about per thousand 

h rom this description, it is evident that the Snider cartridge is a complieati d a mum . 
more efficient 18 n0t mUCil 1I10re 30 tiian tiiat ot tiie ^undnadelgewelir, though \uMiy 

4 N e Snid ,f anfl . the Prusshin the former has certahdv the greater 
s mphexty; while its smaller weight (9 lbs. to 10* lbs.) is an immeasurable mJv/mbme 
Ol the two i is probably the less likely to get out of order, but would perhap,- be The 
nmst difficult to jestore if it did. There is this dilferenee of a material character bet ween 
the two weapons, that m the Prussian arm, the needle, by its own meehanbm fires the 
cliaige; while m the binder, it is a mere medium for conveying the blow of thehammer, 
P P l ‘ inci P lc of the action of the Martin i-Oemy rifle, which has been adopted by ih- 
hntish army, consists m closing the breech by availing block, workii V in a fl 

eech body, and hinged on a pin at the back end, ami falling in front luflleimuly u m 
pen to c ear the opening of the barrel; the top of the breech-block forms an imbued 

re S uZd \w g > !i ,liC f V 7 arlridge 1S f ip P cd ilU0 ,he laurel. The ordinary gun look is 
lopuicul by a dnect acting sinker, impelled by a spiral sr>nm r both hJtvr 
within the breech-block. The act of u|>emm»* the lever <) Xu . , n n i " 11 f n , 

simuitaneously drawing back die striker, ami cJmpr^ s j >Vl 1 1 -i t **i lit * > v,*ii*ii V * '■ 

time the toe ot the cranked extractor is struck i,y tin* breech block thus ihmu-n'.r i*', 
«w ,er u aws * wllicl ‘ e“circle the base of the td'wH 5 "1 


Country. 

System adopted. 

| Bore. 

Austria ....... .... ' 

Werndl . 

| Inch. 

Belgium ............... 

Denmark 

Albiui-Braendiin ....... 

1 .432 

j .433 

Kind and and T WItav i 

Snider 

■ .450 

577 

* * dvjailmi-Henry 

! ‘.450 

Uormanv 

vonverrea Uliassepot. . . . . 
Mauser... 

' .433 

Holland ......... 

Italy . ’ 



Beaumont 

Vetterii 

1 .488 

1 .438 

I .412 

United States Springfield. ... 

1 .420 

! .489 

-| .450 


VVeiglit | Weight WVichr 
of rule. | of bullet, of penvder. 


Lbs. 
a. SB 
10.14 
9.08 
9.05 
8.75 
8.93 , 
10.75 
9.59 
0.01 
8.48 
9.55 
9.13 


formenthm^VimS too numerous even 

or discharge. As’ the gun «!n orrlSll !' flj ‘u"n!l W' ] T ,n, 'I Ul " 

tlie magazine, it is doubtless that this reserve !u ,1 i‘ . ' 71 on 

a moment of danger, as in resisting rivilm- i'l, li Pou erlui means of defense in 
of the stock, series increase of Ta l’ w J TUI "* "wakening 

-fatal objections in the rough usage of a(!tivo w -ie - ‘“vSIo /*?,'' l l ,I, ‘ x,t . v t,mi 
breech -loading guns. fc ' ' ' "■ cui ly till sportsmen now use 


States dates property ftonUsSb fromwl,^ ° f r iesc arnis in th< * United 

s 

tan, Gallagher, Joslyn. Merrill, Maynard gnutif ffndn^ “ S BuruKid< b Coxl “«P<<h- 
aro now used except the Sharp gun' whklh h« hi^ d . OT, * a ? d SlliU ' }> ' No “« of these 
paring the war the Spencer rifle wm. , 1 n , adapted to the metallic oaiiri<|.r ( . 

the butt of the sS, holding ^ 7 t,W U i 8 -. cav,l,, y! il '“««« 

movement of the trigger-guard userl nk» ;iiil 1 are I a, \ mitted on<: at a time bv the 
expelled by the same^ovSt .“ft mVE^ed^? , * e “ of “«P>oded eartrhlge m 
magazine must first be shut off The Hen, -v ™ / f. ? lngle b «*oli- loader, but the 

«sa&ssr,»»>s»«a 
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eases or cartridges can be brought into the 'chamber In succession. This gun, like the 
Bpenccr, can bo used as a single breechloader by 'shutting 'off; .-the magazine. It has 
ht*en changed, however, by Q. F. Winchester, and is now termed the Winchester gum 
Among other magazine guns may be mentioned the -Ball, Fogarty, and Gardner guns. 
The welkin >wn Remington gun 'is a single breechloader, and has an iron receiver that 
is screwed to the breech of the barrel, in which the breech-block and lock are to be 
found. It uses metallie-cased cartridges, and has. been adopted by the govern meuts of 
.Egypt, Spain, and several other countries. The Remington gun jis used in the U. S, 
navy. 

In 1886, the secretary of war called a board of officers, gen. Hancock acting as presi- 
dent, to report the form and caliber which should be adopted for breech-loading mus- 
kets and carbines, and the method of . converting-' muskets • from miiizzledoadiiig :to hreecic 
loading arms. After an examination of 22 different breech-loading muskets and IT 
different breech-loading carbines, the board reported the best caliber for "muskets to he 
0.45 of an inch, the best charge of powder from 65 to 70 grains, and the best weight of 
hail from 180 to 500 grains. In 1800. a board of officers, presided over by gen. Schofield, 
was cal %1 to meet at St, Louis to select the six best patterns of. rnuskets for infantry 
and carbines for cavalry. After examining a great number of different breech dodders, 
they reported that the only guns -suitable for military service were those of the Reming* 
tali, Springfield, and Sharp systems. These guns were tried accordingly until 1872, 
when, in compliance wigt an act of congress, "a board of officers! gene A. H. Terry as 
president, was appointed to meet in Hew York and Springfield, “ to recommend a breech- 
loading* system for muskets and carbines |o be adopted for the military service, which 
system, when so adopted, shall be the only one to be used by the ordnance, department 
m the nianufacture of muskets and carbine!* for the military service.’! After testing 
over 100 breech- loading guns, the board recommended (May, 1878) that the Springfield 
breccli-loading system he adopted for military service, and this report being approved, 
that system is now used by the government for the 0. 6. army and militia. This breech 
loader has a receiver screwed to the brooch of the barrel. The shell of the exploded 
cartridge is ejected by a combined earn and spring through a motion of the hinge in the 
opening of the breech-block. The firing-pin goes through the breech-block in an inclined 
direction from the nose of the hammer at; the side to the center of the rear of the cham- 
ber, where it strikes the head of the cartridge, exploding the fulminate when its rear 
cod is struck by the hammer. 

BREED, in domestic animals, a variety or often merely a race distinguished by the 
possession of particular qualities, hut not differing from the ordinary type 1 of tin* specks so 
y b> constitute what naturalists usually designate a variety. The ‘peculiarities of breeds 
in animals ffnd an exact counterpart in cultivated plants,' the value .of particular kinds 
often depending, in a great measure, upon characters scarcely capable of being defined 
in flic language of scientific description, but to the production nhd . perpetimtion of witch 
t he atteotion of the cultivator cannot he .too earnestly ; directed. These, also, in plants, 
as in animals, have of themselves little permanence, and the preservation or perpetuation 
of them depends upon the same assiduous attention and high cultivation from which, 
more frequently than from anymore accidental circumstances, tliev have originated! 
1 bus it happens that the most improved varieties of garden-plants usually degenerate 
even under ordinary horticultural treatment, and the choice pansies of the fforisl lose 
their characteristic excellences if a place is simply assigned to them in a common dower- 
border. The improvements which cultivation has effected in the productions of the 
fruit, flower, and kitchen garden do not, however, possess an economic importance to 
he compared to that of the similar improvements in the cereals and other plants cultiv- 
ated on ttic inost extensive scale, or in the breeds of some of the most valuable domestic 
animals. To the breeding of these, great attention has of late been paid— probably more 

siiHH* the beginning of the tilth c. than in all the previous history of the world and 

with results the magnitude of which may in some measure be estimated front the state- 
ment nude on very competent authority, that; within the last thirty years the weight of 
nmtion produced has been about doubled in proportion to the number of sheep kept 
io the improvement of. the B, of horses, attention has been paid for a much longer time 
than to that ni oxen and sheep; and to this must, in a great measure, be ascribed the 
different excellences of some of the well-known breeds employed for very different pur- 
poses. The use of the horse in war, and for purposes of pomp and luxury, appears to 
have been the reason of tin* higher degree of attention thus paid to it, cverdfrom ancient 
times. I lie Arabs have long been particularly careful of the Raff their horses, and 
diligently preserve a record of their pedigree. What is called blood in horses, however, 
only tits them in a higher degree for certain purposes; and with regard to this as toother 
aninml.yt.li-e judgment of the breeder must be exercised, as the perpetuation, increase 
or combination of particular qualifies may be the object which ho lias in view Fleet- 
ness and strength are important qualities in horses, the extremes of which never co-exist 
in the same animal, but of which a certain combination is for some purposes rerv desir- 
able; and either of these, may he displayed in a great degree without much hotUmi or 
power of enduring continued severe exertion— a quality of very high value. The prop- 
^rties most desired in sheep and oxen are very different from those most ln<ddv esteemed 
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in the horsc-the liecec nod tin- i!i ,1, in-iug . regarded h , , „ 

ullc m oxen. hometifn««» perpetuation of good .juulirirs U I i , m, ' ‘ " 
bieedei, and a combination of them in tilt* highest possiule dccee j. ... . '' 

tunes the production of the largest possible quamiiv'of I or mu n. o h I ■ 'u 

tune being almost exclusively designed the breeder ueirteei „ , :i " ■> 
be of importance if ids ski could To,! | , ov d 1 ,;'; ;^' ' T" 

quarters. Extraordinary dirterenc.es are certain v found , — U ^ ' I ■ V f 

same species in the readiness with which ilicv convert ■ , I V 1 'fa 

age at which they are fit for the C *. 7 tC hut , "V' 1 " 

lieaiowed of late upon tho bro«diuir of stock Sms been t , 14 ilMfJii!5o!1 

extent, with the flesh of youuger animals tlrui emild n .1 U } b ll l iir K* 1 ' U) 11 - n ;lt 
evuSeiitly tending not only to the benefit of the funm-r'l.ut to { Lhwm "V!* “ 
wealth; because that Sand, oven without increased iWiice of ! V ” i uv 
amount of beet and mutton to market within the saint term of ru " * *' 

oxen which exmbit in the highest Awn** iiu> f ul 1 lu>sv l» and 

terized by shortness of ie^s smallness of bones sniMlh , US ' /!* 1 r ! v< ^ j ir<< ° { 'dar;i,<*. 

quali ties the very opposite of those f wdileii won ii {"ft t 1 1 !! LSS 0 * h T ' tt,,d 

independent existence. Mrubo winch v^ouM tit the mimmlior a wild Mate and an 

their°prop > er « ' v »' >*' m, mhmed under 

principles of breeding; blit the in K “ ! ? ".‘ u nii,w il " (i pl<.v«i.>logiual 

practicable, are only the best known priiituplcs'o!aihVs L i<Voov?^ , ' l ? I \ lla ' S J < 1 l " ' " 
however, the rules which guide the biwdim'^f J. *' W ((J - V 'd, in a great nieusw, 
and are rather to be regarded as contributions to «.Vf,w, “o' 11 IL ''' U , l, ; uni, .' <i 'V f\p„rh'm-, 
probable relative influence of the nialc •inrf r, ,„ 'i e<e 1 !im as deductions from it. Tin* 
unquestionably of the » t m» S ‘ “T * * point 

mns have been maintained ; <lil)mvm "l”»* 

prooriety of breeding in and in. Practical! v tl c m e k fl i !!‘ 1 ! ,,porti, 1 "' * »t*< 

seek the improvement of a breed, of selectin'^ «„“*"*? H' those who 

and female; although a great improvemeiu of tlic^n"! r 1 !lmmil s 1 >0 SS!, i!i,, Iwith mail- 
effected in the mo S tadvuutageousmnn"! V |^ «» a farm is oft«.„ 

quality. The dangers of bnwUu?""^ V arc ' ^ !" lmdn T n " ,mi! “ f-clter 
whilst it is contended that thev mn,v vm- m „ni t L i VC !*' M e »crally ucktiowlwiirod, ovt-u 
faulty animal, and that in thfs wlv tl ‘e 11 "•><:, iono f ever" 

highest improvements; hut it is likewi^ ^ niil . v ho hiken (if ih<* v«*rv 

proved individuals can be obtained not m d ir 'dually ini 
ation ot the B. hv tlieir means ft is a ruP* , j f- ' ' ' ' ; ^ defter to seek (he pm'petu- 
improvement of B. is to be attained nth,; n ' ,,d ' imporfanee. (!„ . an 

breeds, as between a dmv horse and 0 ih7Z\ ^"T '-r very differ.;” 

comparatively similar, the result of the intern ixin^of' ly v 1 ’ ,il0SI ‘ are 
m any respect satisfactory. “ mi-Mnic oi very dissimilar breeds is never 

which contains cape Ignflms^he^ <3istriot f,r 55'velleiniain 
Bokkeveld, a mountain-basin' atou? ht W nr J « P ° m 7 AMni h in ,he W ; ’. 

the w. and afterwards to the s e ind t „ *• lonjt Iff «W running ,1 m , 

from winch, upwards, it is' navigable to l i 1 , b ,usl . ,:ln 15 ,,r Port Beuulor; 

aloes, sbms, feathers, grain, butter, cattle* muJ^etc!* 4 miles ‘ Ils “-'‘Ports are wool] 
BEEESE. See Wind. 

BREESE, Sa.mitel L IVOd-iQirn. u at vr , 

mg in the war with England and Mexico I imhv 0 rk ‘.- TI ?i 0r '; < ‘ wl the TT - s - 'mvv serv- 

broke out, ids rank beiSg reaMrlmM. ’ “* re,ned ***** th * ™ 

a.t the mouth Z ’of Urn small riw " P whi ( °h l f ' lfi n Stri(: . t nf Vonirlisirg, is situated 

towns! amTwM TT 


"““V years war, the Swedes in" iVt ui l sswaiua and the Tvrol 7, 

destroyed the works in the pm ’ “ tonwid and ca l««rcd the fortress if 

name usuilh- ^v^to'the^v’tf^^- br ^ t,lea »‘ J »iin— that is. •* i u .i lr „ ,, „ 


Ykw of the State <f Ireland, written in 1596, describes the B. L. as a rule of right 
unwritten, but delivered by tradition from one to another, in which oftentimes there 
appeareth great share of equity, in determining the right between party and party, but 
in many things repugning quite both to God’s law arid man's; as, for example, in the 
ease of murder, the brehon — that is, their judge— will compound between the murderer 
and the friends of the party murdered, which prosecute the action, that the malefactor 
shall give unto them, or to the child or wife of him that is slain, a recompense, w hich 
they call an eric; by which vile law of theirs many murders amongst them are made up 
and smothered : and this judge being, as lie is called, the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth for 
tlie most part a better share unto his lord, that is, the lord of the soil, or head of the 
sept, and also, unto himself for his judgment, a greater portion than unto the plaintiffs 
or parties grieved.” Spenser was ignorant that pecuniary compensation for man- 
slaughter had obtained in the ancient laws, as well of England as. of most European 
nations. He was mistaken, too, in believing that the B. L. was an unwritten code. 
Many manuscript collections of the B. L. si ill exist in public and private libraries in 
Ireland, England, and Belgium. These manuscripts are regarded as varying in date 
from the" early part of the 14th to the close of the 16th century. For the laws them- 
selves, a much higher antiquity is claimed. On this point, we must be content to quote 
w hat has been said on the part of the very few persons who have had an opportunity of 
making themselves acquainted with the existing collections of the brehon laws. V So 
far as we have external evidence to guide us,” say Dr. J. H. Todd and Dr. C. Graves, 
two eminent Irish antiquaries, “ there is no reason to suspect that the brehon laws have 
undergone any material change since the time of Cormae Mac Cuilleanain, king and 
bishop of Cashel, who died 90S a.d. He was a man of groat learning and energy, who 
certainty promoted the execution of considerable literary works, and under whose influ- 
ence it is not improbable tlw’t a systematic compilation of the law's may. liave been 
effected. Of this, however, we have no distinct record. On the other hand, we find 
scattered through all parts of the laws allusions to a general revision of them made in 
the 5th e,, at the, instance of St. Patrick, who,- in conjunction with certain kings and 
learned men, is said to have expunged from them all those. institutions -which savored 
of paganism, and to have framed the code called the Seanehus Mor. These same docu- 
ments assert the existence of still more ancient written laws, the. greater part, of which' 
are ascribed to Cormae Mac Art. monarch of Ireland, in the middle of the iid century. 
However slow we may be to acquiesce in statements of this kind, which contradict what 
we have learned concerning the progress of legislation in the remaining parts of w estern 
Europe, we may readily admit that the subject matter of many of the laws demonstrate# 
their great antiquity, as it indicates the primitive nature of* the society in which they 
prevailed. In spite of the attempts to efface it. traces of heathenism urt* still discernible 
In many parts of them. They enumerate various ordeals of a pagan character, which 
are expressly termed *aircl -specify the occasions on which a resort to them was 

prescribed. There are also provisions in the; laws of marriage which prove that Chris- 
tianity could have exercised but a feeble influence at the time when they Were enacted. 
The language In which the brehon laws au? written is a convincing proof of their antiq- 
uity. .They "ant not composed in a -peculiar dialect, as many writers have maintained; : 
but if their style differs from that ol the vernacular Irish of' the present day, as Anglo- 
Saxon does from modern English, this dissimilarity is to be ascribed mainly to the effects 
of time, by which the orthography and grammatical forms of the language have been 
modified, ami local terms and phrases of constant recurrence have become obsolete, 
The world of letters will be aide, in no longtime, to judge for itself on the opinions 
thus expressed. It is now upwards of twenty years since the publication of the B. L,„ 
at. the charge -of the Irish government, was strongly urge d by such men as Guizot, 
Griimy, and Rank abroad, and Dallam, Macaulay, *and carl Stanhope at home. A 
commission was accordingly appointed by the earl of Eglinton in 1858, “to direct, 
superintend, and carry into effect tin* transcription and translation of the ancient laws 
pf Ireland, and the preparation of the same for publication.” The commissioners 
intrusted the transcription and translation 'of the B. L. to the two most eminent of 
Irish scholars— the late Dr. John O'Donovan, professor of Celtic in the cpieen’s college 
at Belfast; and the late Eugene O’Curry, professor of Irish ardueology in the Roman 
Catholic university of Ireland. These gentlemen having finished their ttusk t tic editor- 
ship of the work xvas intrusted to Mr. W. J‘. Hancock, late professor of political econ- 
omy in Trinity college. Dublin, and the Rev. Thaddeus O’Mahony, professor of Irish in 
the university of Dublin. The publication, it is reckoned, will extend to eight volumes, 
of about 550 pages each. Three of these have already appeared — the last in 1 87 J — 
under the title of Annr.nt lam and Institutes r/f Ireland. Along with the Irish text, an 
English translation is given, accompanied with preliminary dissertations, glossaries, and 
indexes, arid they give a vivid and characteristic picture of the polity and social life of 
a Celtic people. * A fae-simile reprint of the B. L. has recently been published in IT vol- 
umes by the B. L. commission. 

BEEISACH', Alt, a ver^old t. of the grand duchy of Baden, situated on an isolated 
basalt hill on the right side of the Rhine, about 12 m. w. of Freiburg. As early as the 
time of Julius OVvsar, Mon* Brumous was known as a strong military position, and was 



wmuiwsuwu pon smps so many emigrants to the United States as B., through its 
mam port at Bremerhaveii, The total number of vessels arriving at B in 1 874 we* 
aV llm ? t b v f r ^parting, 3243. The number of ships Mousing- to 'the port 
m 18(0 was 226, with an aggregate burden of 170,115 tons. In 1873, the value of (ho 
imports amounted to £26,270,500. exports to £20,381,000, a very great inerease as eom 

about £8 ono m ea! Thf’ 'r f e " thei ' nports T ere valued at. £8,237,000, and the exports at 
about £.8,000,000. 1 he chief imports are tobacco, coff oo, sugar cotton rice skrns dvi* 
woods, wines, timber hemp, etc! The exports consists of ^woolcn mod 
XS& oil-cake; wooden 1 toys. etc. Large quanthi^of 


BBEI TENFELB, a village and manor of Saxony, about 5 m..n. of Leipsie, It is: his- 
torically remarkable for three battles, fought on a plain in its neighborhood. The lust 
of these, between the Swedes and the Imperialists, which was fought on the Tfh Sept., 
1031, was of the highest importance to Europe, as it secured the permanency of Proto* 
tantism and the freedom of Germany. Tilly’s pride had reached its highest point after 
the fall of Magdeburg, which took place on the 10th of May, UW1 ; and in the early part 
of Sept, of the same year, he advanced against the Saxons, with an army of about 
40,000 men, for the purpose of forcing the elector. John George I. (who would not sub- 
mit to the edict of restitution, and was treat ir g with the Swedish king, Gustavus Ado! 
phus), into an alliance with the emperor. No other way remained than for the elector 
to join the Swedish king, who had just entered Pomerania. Gustavus Adolphus joined 
by the Saxons, advanced towards Leipsie, where Tilly lay, who advanced into the plain 
of Breitenfeld. The imperial forces were completely defeated, and their three most dis- 
tinguished generals, Tilly, Pappenheim, and Flirstcnberg, wounded. The second buttle 
Which B. witnessed again resulted m the triumph of Swedish valor: it took place on the 
23d of Oct., 1642, between the Swedes, headed b}' Torsteosun, one of the pupils of (Pi*, 
tavus, who had invested Leipsie, and the archduke Leopold, with gen. Pieenlomim, who 
were advancing from Dresden to its relief. The Swedes gained a complete victory over 
the imperialists, who fled into Bohemia, leaving behind them 4<i cannon, 121 flags, flu 
standards, and the whole of their baggage, The third battle of which B. was the *«•< m\ 
was fought on the 16t.h of Oct., 1813, and was part of the great contest known as the 
battle of Leipsie. 

BKBITMANN, Hans. See Leland, Charles Godfrey. 

BBE'MEN, one of the three free cities of Germany, is situated on the Weser, about 
50 m. from its mouth. Pop. ’75, 102,177, nearly ail Protestants. B. is divided into the 
old and the new town— the former on the right, the latter on the left side of the river 
which is spanned by four bridges. The ramparts and bastions round the old town base 
been leveled, and formed into public promenades, which are laid out with excellent 
taste, Among the principal buildings, the cathedra) (built about JIM), the Gothic 
town-hall (begun about 1405), with Sts famous wine-cellar, said to contain hock of the 
vintage of 1624, the exchange, the museum, the post-office, and the observatory of Dr 
Others, from which lie discovered the planets Pallas and Vesta, are remarkable. Tim 
position of B. makes it the emporium of Brunswick, Hesse, and other countries thrmndi 
which the Weser flows. Besides its excellent water communication, it is connected hv 
railways with the whole of western and central Germany. B. is an exceed iiMv thriv 
ing place, its trade having more than doubled within the' last ten years. Large* vesseN 
stop at Bremerhaven, where there is a spacious harbor constructed, about 88 m. hHmv 
B., with which it is connected by electric telegraph. Vessels not drawing more than 
7 jt ot water can come up to the town itself. B. carries on an extensive commerce 
with the United States of America, the West Indies, Africa, the East Indies, China and 
Australia. Its great foreign trade, however, is with the United States, from which 
alone, m 1870, it imported produce of the estimated value of 80,000,000 dollars exnort- 
mg m return goods to the value of 17,500,000 dollars. With the exception of Hamburg 
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taken by Ariovistus when he invaded Gaul B ing regarded asTue key to the n.y i 
Germany, it was a prominent scene of action during the thirty years’ war, at the conch simr 
of which it was ceded to the French. During the next century, it frequently clmnev-d 
masters, now belonging to France, and now to Austria. The French destroyed, it * f a- 
tiiications in 1744, 'and during the war of the revolution in 1708, part of the town 
burned by them. In 1806, the French handed it over to the house of Baden. The min 
star of St. Stephen isavenerable structure in good preservation, ami contains several old 
monuments. Pop. ’71, 8255. 

BREISACH, Neu, a t in Alsace, opposite to OhlB., 2 m. w. of the. Rhine on thy 
Rhine and Rhone canal; pop. ’66, 1981. It was fortified by Vaubau by order of Louis 
XIV. 


RREISLAK, Sctptone, 1748-1826; an Italian geologist. lie was professor ii^ a 
Roman college, and devoted his leisure to geological researches in the papal stale-. The 
king of Naples appointed him professor of mineralogy to the royal artillery, and tin h r 
his direction the sulphur refining works in the district of Solfalam were erected. lit 
1798, he published his Physical Topography of the (Jan; pa gnu, and followed with various 
works on similar topics. 
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and extensive ship-building yards, breweries, distilleries, and sugar-refineries. The 
cigar and sugar manufactures have of late declined, the former on account of the 
increase of duty. In 1872, it is said that 2500 hands were engaged in making cigars. 
It has steam communication with New York, and Hull, Havana, the u. coast of South 
America, etc. 

B. first became of historical note in the 8tli c., when it was erected into a bishopric 
by Charlemagne. It soon attained considerable commercial importance, and became 
one of the principal cities of the Hanseatic league (q. v.). Having 7 frequently suffered at 
the hands of the French, it was, in 1810, incorporated with that empire; buFit recovered 
its independence in 1818, and by the congress of Vienna was admitted, in 1815, as one 
of the Hanse towns, into the Germanic confederation. In 1807, it became a member of 
the North German, confederation, and now it forms part of the German empire. The 
area of its territory is about 100 sq.m.; pop., including the town of B* (1875), 141,848. 
The government is intrusted to a senate of 18 members, two of whom are chosen burgo- 
masters, and to a municipal council of 150 burgesses. 

Bkemebhaven, a port on the Weser, near 10 m. from its mouth, was founded "by 
Bremen in 1827, on ground acquired from Hanover, and soon became a thriving place. 
It has extensive docks and quays, and may be regarded as the seaport of Bremen. 
Pop. in 1875, 12,501. 

BREMER, a co. in n.e. Iowa, on Cedar river; 480sq.m.; pop. 70,12,528; ’80, 14.078; 
good soil, well watered and timbered. Communication is had by the Cedar Falls ami 
Minnesota railroad. Agricultural productions. Co. seat, Waverly. 

BREMER, Fredrika, the well-known Swedish novelist, was b. near Abo, in Fin- 
land, 17th Aug., 1801; but when she was only three years old, her father removed to 
Sweden. As a child of eight, she had already begun to write verses: and the works of 
German poets, Schiller more especially, exercised a most powerful influence over her 
youthful imagination. Her original novels lirst made their appearance under the gen- 
eral title Tekningar ur liro.rdugsHfref, at Stockholm, in 1885. It was not. however, till 
184*2 that the English public hailed with delight the appearance, in an English dress, of 
The Neighbors, perhaps the most un i versally popular of all Fredrika B ’scharming pict tires 
of domestic life in Sweden. Encouraged by its enthusiastic reception, Mrs. Howitt 
subsequently published translations of The ' Diary, The 11. Family, 'The President's 
Daughters. Brothers ami Sisters , Life in Deleearlia , and The Midnight Sun. In 1849, Miss 
B. visited the United States, and there spent two years, passing some time in England 
on her return. In Ixav Homes of the jSfetc World, published simultaneously in England, 
America, and Sweden, in 1858, she not only presents us with exquisite descriptions of 
scenery, and vivid pictures of social life, but with sound and comprehensive views on 
political nnd moral subjects. Returning to her home in Sweden, to find a beloved sister 
dead, ^ Miss 11 devoted her talents and energies to the carrying out of certain philan- 
thropic objects, in which she had throughout life felt deep interest, more especially the 
education of the poorest classes. As a writer of fiction, she is distinguished for Vemi- 
nine delicacy, shrewd sense, humor, deep knowledge of human nature, and a graphic 
and forcible style. Her works have been translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe. She died in 1805. Her life and unpublished writings were issued bv her 
Sister m 1808. 

BRENDAN, or Brandancs, the legendary hero of great ocean voyages made under 
the piotection of angels; revered in Ireland as a saint, where, and in England, lie is sup- 
posed to have founded religious establishments. His death is set down in 578 A. t>. 

BREN HAM, the seat of justice of Washington co., Tex., on a branch of the Houston 
and Texas Central railroad, 72 m. w.n.w. of Houston; pop. 70, 2221; iu ’80, 4101. It 
is in a cotton-raising region. There are eight churches, the Live Oak female seminary, 
an opera house, and a number of manufactories, 

BRBMHER PASS, a pass in the main chain of the Alps, on the road between Innsbruck 
(q.v.)on the n. and Botzen (q.v.) on the s., connecting the s. of Germany with Venice 
and the n.e. of Itu.y. The II P. is the lowest which crosses the main chain of the Alps 
the summit, being only 4775 feet above the level of the sea. Lofty mountains rise above 
it to the further height of more than 7500 ft., yet the scenery of the* pass is less sublime 
and interesting than that of any other of the great passes of the Alps. It is open at all 
seasons of the year. At the summit of the pass is the village of Brenner, a resting-place 
for travelers, with a pop. of about 400. The climate here is so severe that corn seldom 
ripr-ns. Hen* the traveler finds in close contiguity the Eisach, a small stream, which, 
after growing to be a considerable- river, joins the Adige and the Sill, a tributary of the* 
Inn: tin* one stream flowing to the gulf of Venice, and the other into the Black sea. On 
18th Aug., 1807, a railway through the B. P. was opened, and thus a complete line of 
railway communication was established between Germany and Italy; Botzen having 
already been connected by a railway through the valley of the Adige with Verona, and so 
with the whole of Italy— --Innsbruck being likewise connected with the railway system 
of Germany. This work was begun by the Austrian government when Venetia belomred 
to the Austrian empire, and with the view not only of facilitating military operations, 
but of restoring the commercial prosperity of Venice, by making it the port of southern 
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Germany, The prosecution of the works, however, was not arrested *•> the great politi- 
cal changes which took place. A liberal commercial treaty, recently ninth- bm w«*eu A us 
triuand Italy, binds the two countries together in eomniunjt> oi restoring <n 

fact, the natural state of things with which political animosities had long intei fer>'U and 
it has been made quite apparent, from the activity \yith which tin roads have 
repaired on some of the Alpine passes, and particularly That of the btelvio Mnif bfU.li 
Germans and Italians appreciate the importance of an ini i male commercial tut* romi -<* 
The distance from Innsbruck to Botzen in a direct line is only 52 m , but by the wind- 
ings of the road or of the railway, it is much inc.reascd. 

BRENNUS, the name or rather the title of several Gallic princes, i- probably u tad in 
ized form of the Kymric word brevMn, which signifies a king. The- most famous {», was 
that leader of the Gauls who, in 390 me . crossed the Apennines, ami hurrying throne ft 
the country of the Sabines, at the head of 70,000 men, encountered and overthrew mt (he 
hanks of the Allia (q.v.) the Roman army. Had tin* barbarians immediately followed 
up their advantage, Rome might have been obliterated from the earth-, but uMeadof 
doing so they abandoned themselves to drunken delights on the battlefield, and nave tie* 
Romans time to fortify the capitol, .whither were removed all the treasures and holy 
things of the city. When B. entered the gates he found that all the inhabitants oi the 
city had tied, with the exception of the women and children, and old men. 1h»* fa>i of 
whom, with pathetic heroism, had resolved not to survive the destruction of their luma s, 
and so the chief among them, clothed in their robes of sacerdotal or consular dignity, 
an 1 sitting in the curule chairs, waited the approach of their enemies, and received their 
death in majestic silence. B., having plundered the city, now besieged tlx* capitol for 
six months. ’ During the beleaguerment occu red the famous night-attack, which would 
have been successful had not the cackling of the geese, kept in .Juno’s temple, awakened 
the garrison. At length, however, the Romans were compelled to enter into negotiations 
with the besiegers. They offered 1000 lbs. of gold for their ransom, which was agreed 
to. According to Polybius, B. and his Gauls returned home in safety with iheir booty , 
but the rather mythical Roman traditions affirm that, just as the Gauls were leaving the 
city, Camillus, who had been recalled from banishment and appointed dictator, appeared 
at the head of an army, attacked them, and, in two bloody battles, slew the whole of the 
barbarians to a man. 

Another B., who occupies a conspicuous place in history, was that Gallic chief who 
invaded Greece, 279 b.c., at the head of 150,000 foot and 01,00(1 horse. After desolating 
Macedonia, B. forced his way through Thessaly to Thcrnmpybe, The Grecian army 
fled at his approach. B. now rushed on with a division of his great host to Delphi 
which he had resolved to plunder; but the Relphians having taken up a w*ry ad van 
tageous position on some rocks, resisted Ids further progress. ‘Assisted by the terrors <»t 
an earthquake and a terrible storm, besides, according to reverent nil tradition, by the 
supernatural help of Apollo, they utterly routed the Gauls, who fled in dismay. H. 
was taken prisoner, and drank himself to death in despair. 

BRENTA (Medmeus Major), a river of n. Italy, rises from two small lakes in the 
Tyrol; flows first in a southern, then in an eastern course through the Venetian teiritoiv 
passes the towns Cismona and Bassano; receives an arm of’ the Baeehmiione below 
Padua, where it becomes navigable; and fails into the gulf of Venice, nUbe haven of 
Brondolo. The ancient bed of the B. was, some centuries ago, altered bv tin* Venetians, 
who feared that their lagoons might he choked with sand by its floods. 'A ftcrwnrds, i he 
old bed of the river was made use of as a canal the Naiigtio cli Bren fa Matfra, which 
forms the chief communication by water between Venice and Padua, while the B is hut 
little used for navigation. 

BREUTA'KO, Clemens, known as a novelist and dramatic poet, and as the brother of 
Goethe’s “ Bettina,” was born atTninkforl-on-tJie-Maine, 1777. Tie studied at Jems, ami 
afterwards resided successively at Frankfort, Heidelberg, Vienna, and Berlin, in ISIS, 
through a. morbid discontent with himself and his fellow-men, he retired to the cloister at 
Did men, in MQnster. Latterly he resided at Regensburg, Munich, and Frankfort on the 
Maine, where he led the life of a recluse, and gained a considerable reputation on account 
u his sarcastic wit. He died at Aschaffenburg, on the 28th of June, 18*12. In his earliest 
poems the peculiarities of the romantic school ” of his time are carried to excess. 1 1 is 
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and a wonderful flow of humor. Perhaps his most successful piece ns a drama, is The 
Founding * of Prague (Pc?th, 1816). B. was most successful in Ids smaller novels par 
m tiie Ifatory of Caspar the Brave ami the Fair Aunerl (2d edit. Berlin mi) 
which German critics call a “ chefd’mwre m miniature.” His last work, the Wend of 
Cokel, Hinkel, and GaMeia (Frank fort, 1838), was intended as a satire upon the times in 
which he lived He has received the grateful acknowledgment of liis count rvmcu for 
his renovation of the good old history of George Wickrnm, of Kolmar, which he pub- 
lished under the title of Ike 1 bread of Gold (Der Golufaden , Heidelb., 1809). 

wit ?®?5n™ ED ’ l he C0 - 1 of Middlesex, on both sides of the Brent, at its confluence 
with the Thames, < m. w.s.w. ot London, and where the Thames is crossed by a bridge 
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leading to Kew. It consists chiefly of one long irregular* street. Pop. ’71, 11,091. It 
has large gin-distilleries, a soap-work, and the works of the West London water company. 
There are many market-gardens in the vicinity. Here Ironside defeated the Banes in 
1010, after expelling them from London; in 1558, six' martyrs were burned at the stake; 
and in 1642, the royalists, under Rupert, defeated the parliamentarians under col. 
Hollis. 

BREffT GOOSE, or^ Brent Barnacle. This bird has been already noticed under 
Barnacle (q.v.). We add here a few sentences from col. Hawker's Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen , which we borrow from YarrelFs British Birds. They refer to wild- 
fowl shooting on the coasts of Dorsetshire and Hampshire. .‘‘Towards -Nov:, or 
Dec., we have the Brent geese, winch are always wild, unless in very hard weather. 
In calm weather, these geese have the cunning, in general, to leave the mud as soon as 
the tide flows high enough to bear an enemy; and then they go off to sea, and feed on 
the drifting weeds. To kill Brent geese by day, get out of sight in a small punt, allow 
water, and keep as near as possible to the edge of the sea. You will then hear them 
coming like a pack of hounds in full cry, and they will repeatedly pass within fair shot, 
provided you are well concealed, and the weather is windy to make them fly low. 
Before you fire at them, spring suddenly up, and these awkward birds will be in such a 
fright as to hover together and present a mark like a barn-door.” — The extensive muddy 
arid sandy flats between. Holy island and the coast of Northurabeiland are a great whiter 
resort of this species. It is also particularly abundant on muddy and sandy flats in 
Cromarty bay. The markets, both of London and Edinburgh, are well supplied with it 
during winter. The B. G. is known in some parts of England as the black goose ; it is. 
considered the most delicate for table of all its tribe, and is perhaps as much sought 
after as any. The B. G. differs in its habits from the common gray lag and several other 
species, inasmuch as it never feeds on fresh-water herbage, its tastes being exclusively 
salmons. B. G. maybe distinguished, when on the wing, by their black bodies and 
white tails. Folkliard, in Ms excellent work, The Wild Fowler , gives much interesting 
information regarding this bird. 

BRENTON, Edward Pelham, 1774-1 889; a capt. in the British navy. He wrote 
a Naval History of Great Britain, from 1783 to 1822. He was the .founder ’of the Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society. 

BRENTON, William, d. Newport, R. I., 1674; an emigrant from England, who 
held important offices in the colonies of .Massachusetts and Rhode Island, being governor 
of t3|e la, tier, 1660-09. 

BREXZ, Johann, 1499-1570; a German reformer under Luther: a writer of great 
ability and popularity. One of his teachings was that the body of the Lord is every- 
where present; hence his followers were called ** Ubiqmtariaus," 



BRESCIA., or Brescia no, a province, in Lombardy, Italy, separated from Verona by 
Lago di Garda; 1784 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 456,023. The n. part is occupied by a chain of 
the Rluetian Alps; Use remainder, about two thirds of the province, is a" part oj the 
great and fertile plain of Lombardy. The rivers are the Oglio, the Meila, and Use 
Ghk*se, tributaries of the Po. Corn, flax, hemp, grapes, and olives are cultivated. The 
mountains yield iron, copper, marble, alabaster, and granite. There are manufactures 
of silk, wool, cotton, linen, iron, steel, copper, glass, and paper. The duet towns are 
Rovatn, Ciuara, Orziimovo, Montc-Obiaro, Sale, and Pontevico. 

BRESCIA, a city of Italy, capital of the province* of the same name, in Lombardy, 
about 60 m. e.n.o. of Milan. It is romantically situated on the rivers Meila ami Garza, 
in a wide fertile plain, at the base of several hills. The railway from Milan to Venice 
passes through Brescia. The city is for the most part regularly built, and, besides two 
cathedrals, the old and the new, it lias numerous ancient churches, adorned with pictures 
and frescos, including many by masters of the Venetian school. Several interesting 
antiquities have been discovered. It has a valuable public library, the Biblwlem Qni~ 
rituaua, founded and nobly endowed about 1750, by cardinal Quirini. a munificent 
encourager of literature. It contains upwards of 30,000 volumes, with many rare manu- 
scripts, The pop. in 1872 was 38,906. B. lots manufactures of woolen, silk, leather, 
paper, etc., and its wine is of good quality. The old name of B. was Bruin, and its 
inhabitants wore allied. with the Romans when Hannibal crossed the Alps. It was cap- 
tured by the Huns during their migrations, and afterwards passed through the hands of 
the Longobards, Charlemagne, the Franks, and the Germans, It was taken by the 
French under Gaston do Foix, in 1512, when it is stated that more than 40,000 of the 
inhabitants were massacred. The city never fully recovered from the effects of that 
inhuman sack and pillage. In Alar., 1849, B. ( as the only important town opposed to 
Austrian rule in Lombardy, was besieged by Haynau, and’ forced to capitulate. 

BRESLAU, the capital of the province of Silesia, Prussia, is situated at the confluence 
of the Ohlau and Oder. Next to Berlin, it is the most populous city in Prussia; its pop. 
was 207,997 in 1873 ^ and in 1875, 239,050, more than the half of whom are Protestants. 
The Oiler divides it into two parts, which are connected by numerous handsome bridges. 
The fortifications have been converted into beautiful promenades, and the ditch has 
been transformed into an ornamental sheet of water. The streets of the new portion of 
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B. are spacious and regular, and the houses stately and handsome, affordin 
contrast to the _ somber, massive structures of the old town. Kdiioittioimi 
are numerous including a university founded by the emperor Fonold ! i 
now accommodating from 900 to 1000 students. The lihrarv eimlain< 000 0 
B. has many churches, the most remarkable being the Protestant etmrch’il 
St. Elizabeth, 'with a steeple 864 ft. in height (the highest in Prussia), and 
oigan. The position of B,, in the center of the manufacturing districts of ti 
secures it a large trade, which its railway connection with all the iumorlai 
every side, m addition to the facilities of communication which the Oder all'n 
it to turn to the best account. It has manufactures of linen woolens eollmi 
jewelry, machines, earthenware, soap, alum, starch, etc., and upwards oi in.) 1 
and a trade in corn, coal, metals, timber, hemp, and Has. B is a c l v of si 
gm, and was for many centuries occupied alternately by the Polesand ! he h,| 
afterwards passed to Austria, from which it was taken by Frederick li of 
® lx ^ ears afterwards, it was captured by the Austrians, after a blond v 
retaken by Frederick m about a month. From that lime until 18M wheu^i 
tions were completely demolished, it was frequently besieged ’ 
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Bressani, 

Breton. 


Armorica, was the central seat of the confederated Armorican tribes, who were of Celtic 
and Kyrnric origin. Traces of them still remain in the old Kymrie dialect of the three 
most westerly departments, and in the numerous so-called Druidical monuments. The 
name Armorica was changed for that of B,, in consequence of the numerous immigra- 
tions from Great Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries. The peculiar, shut-in situation, 
and the characteristics of soil and climate in R., seem to have had a powerful effect on 
the character of its people. The Breton has generally a tinge of melancholy in his 
disposition; but often conceals, under a dull and indifferent exterior, a lively imagin- 
ation and strong feelings. •“ The tenacity with which the Breton clings to the habits 
and belief of his forefathers, is apparent by his retention of the Celtic language almost 
universally in Basse B., and by his quaint costume, which in many districts is that of 
the 16th century.’* The greater number of the people are found to be ignorant and 
coarse in their manners, and their agriculture is of a very rude character, by no 
means calculated to develop the natural resources of the country. Until within 
recent years, B. had escaped the observation of tourists ; but it has now been found out, 
and seems likely to be considerably run upon, as well as to have a pretty extensive 
literature of its own. It will be some time yet before it is exhausted, and apart from 
the beauty of its scenery, it possesses great interest, as the only place where men can be 
seen living and acting much as our forefathers did three centuries ago. Under the 
Romans,, the country, after 58 b.c., was made the "Prmncia Lugdunenm Tcriia; but its 
subjugation was hardly, more than nominal, and it was entirely liberated in the 4th c\, 
when it was divided into several allied republican states, which, afterwards, were 
changed into petty monarchies. B. became subject to the Tranks in the reign of 
| Charlemagne,^ and was handed over by Charles the simple to the Northmen in 912. 

f. After some fierce struggles, the Bretons appear to have at length acknowledged the 

suzerainty of the Norman dukes. Geoff roi, count of Rennes, was the first . to assume 
the title of duke of Bretagne in 992. The duchy of B. was incorporated with France in 
1582, by Francis I„ to whom it had come by 'marriage, and subsequently shared in the 
general fortunes of the empire, but retained a local parliament until the outbreak of the 
revolution. During the revolution, B., which was intensely loyal, was the arena of 
sanguinary conflicts, and especially of (lie movements of the Cliouans (q.v.), who reap- 
peared as recently as 1882. Dam, flfotoire cle ]>. (Par. 1826); Roujoux, liirioire ticn iiois 
** et ffytt Due# fte l>. (Par. 1829); Courson, La R du 5 e au 12 t! fried# (1868); Le Saint, La R 
Aneimne d Modern e (1878); De Kcrorgnen, JiechercJm tair lot Etdtu de B. (1875). 


.BRET II.R BN, WHITE, a sect of the 15th c. that sprang up in the Italian Alps. 
Their leader claimed to be Elias the prophet; they were clad in white, and carried cruel* 
fixes from which blood appeared to come. The leader, who appears to have left no 
name, prophesied the destruction of the world, and for a time had great success; but 
Boniface' IX. seized the prophet and burnt him at the stake, and within a year the sect 
■passed out of existence. 

BRETHREN AND CLERKS of toe COMMON LIFE, or of the Common Lot. 

See Brothbrtloods, Religious, ante, 

BRETHREN AND SISTERS of the FREE SPIRIT, or Spiritualists. See 
Bko fixes, ante ; mid Buotiimu ioot>s, Reliuioos, ante. 

^BRETHREN of toe CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, an order established at Rheinr. in 
1079, and sanctioned by Benedict XIII. in 1725, having for its object furnishing tin poor 
Vv ids instruction. In Paris, in 1792, they refused to take the oath of obedience to the 
civil constitution, and were driven from* their houses and prohibited from teaching. In 
1801, they relumed mid soon spread over France, Italy, and other countries. About 
1880, they opened ev< rung schools for adults. Their chief house is in Paris, and in 1 8(58 
they lead more limn RUWObrethrcn, leaching 800,000 persons in France alone. There 
are a number of them in the United States. 

BRETHREN of 'em-; HOLY TRINITY, a society of the 12th e., in France, whose 
members were pledged to give a third of their revenues towards the redemption of Chris- 
tians who were in Molmmmedati or infidel slavery 

3BETIGNY, a village of France, in the department of the Euro-et-Loir, about 6 m. 
s.o. of Chartres, on Be 1 railway between Paris and Orleans. P>. is celebrated as the place 
where, in I860, Edward 111. concluded a peace with France, by which John II. of 
France was released from his captivity hi England, on agreeing to pay 8 million crowns 
for his ransom, England renouncing her pretensions to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and 
Tourainc, and being confirmed in her possession of Gascony, Guienne, aiid several other 
parts In France recently acquired by conquest. 

BRETON, Jules Adolphe, a French painter of the present day, excelling in rural 
life and scenes, for which he has received medals. Among his works are “The 
Gleaners,” “ Evening,” “Blessing the Grain,” “The Weeders,” etc. 

■y- . : BB; LOS ■ HEBUBBOS, Don Manuel, themost popular of modern I Spanish 

poets, was b. 19th Dec., 1800, at Quel, in the province of Logrofio; vcceived his earliest 
education in Madrid; and served as a volunteer in the army from 1814 to 1822. Subse- 
quently, lie held several situations under government, but always lost them on . account 
of his expression of liberal opinion. As early as his 17th year, he wrote a comedy, 
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Zusaffe de \^t\^K^ lttei \ Bndt,,l> } ft "hi Fr. 

among the Celtic tribes in Scotland, Ti, e “ Seots" wei v the r ,V°"‘ °, f ’i'" s i;l 
the western and more mountainous districts n of the Port * n“' W 1 ’ l ' ,hv ' l|i,,L " »' 
it became necessary to distinguish them from u>,> t , l l 1 ." 11 ' Clyde, who, v. ii< M 
try, received the names of ‘‘ the wild S ^ l-v 

recently, “the Scotch highlanders.” The “ Bretts” i' 1 ° 8' ,,ll!1, . ll| > ’ »'»! mole 
Welsh people, who were' at. one time the Jo n ,.|, ■ ■ i , 01 «»• «Hiish or 

divided into the shires of Dumbarton Renfrew' t ! 8 r nlw o| 111,1 n -d'>n tiov; 

burgh, Dumfries, and Curhberland This province' w'Fr'l 11 ' *’ Kt ’lkirk, Fox 

pendent kingdom, known by the names of *• ‘ t* unbri'i * p "V™ 1 " «»««** an huh - 
Strathclyde and Rpvpd •’ Tt ° , l " in, mu, Cumbria, “ Stmthelvile " 

principality held of & kingVthe &h£T ‘ hY'the^l'uSr 0 f°!’i W, V ■ 10lh 11 ‘•riliutarJ 

so continued till after the Winning of the toil e . 1 i', u km£f ° r l!,,; Se.ots. It 
incorporated with England, the gradual absorntion of ti 1011 h^'inir hern 

dominions of the king' of the Scots wLt f ,V *? of 1 )c rest oi il ^ territory into i]m 
last;- prince of Cumbria” named ? u b t'ou ‘mperceptiDly completed T • 

I, of Scotland, “the earl David ’’ ,, ,?*; l, " >tllor an<1 heir of king Alexand, r 

himself became king of the Scots. No more it helrd of ' h , is . 1,rot!iel ^ death in 11 St, 
the Welsh continue to be named anions its indvn Combna as a principality; iir.t 
grandsons — king Malcolm the maiden nfW i—\ ‘^risints, ,n the charters of kino- David s 
lad they seem to have retted memo ?£$ lion (lit^iH 

tu mien. u t Celtic laws until after th - 


entitled A la Vejez Yinidm , which, in 1824, was brought 113 son the .stage with <jrru 
success. Henceforward he furnished thealrieal managers wills more Hum b“»u njVi's** 
partly original, partly adaptations from the older 8puni>h diKsbs, ami <rm4u 

tions from the Italian and French, most of which have been ibghh popular. In ; ; 4 1 1 { i t i<,j 
to these, Breton de los llerroius published lWxhm Htidtax '(Miulrid, is;n ufsd I h iris 
1840); several volumes of sntiriciil verse; a long humorous pomii, railed ht /}, xrsnuh u « 
Poema Joecmno (Madrid, 1858), etc, AH Breton de los Ih-rivross poem*, ere wurlrU .»4, 
tor their singularly sweet, yet powerful diction, and for tlm hiirmoiiv of J lie v<*r iiu n 
tion. His peculiar sphere is the comic and the satirical, in which Hm 8pe?de } fij 
national qualities of Ids genius find their freest (expression /and in which H f^o hr di-oh r , 
most ease and self-reliance. Breton de los Hcrreros superinhmdcd the l^ue i*f ‘J rdl 
ieeted edition of his poetical works in 1850-52 (5 vok, Madrid). He died at. Madrid in 
JM;OV.,v : ;Ioldi.. . ''S s 


nra.jNKi.o.H wottfried, a man remarkable for his nnse 
eccentric habits, and satirical writings, was h. at Ucm, Mar. 0, l Toil He was 
tor education to the institute of Herrnhuters at Elberhdorf, ami afterwards to 
nasium at Gera. He became capt. of horse in a Prussian v<»!nnt<rr ecm* 
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excited Ibis circumstance brought him under the notice of Joseph II who 
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oWi’A ln «°PP°r-Pla1.es anti music, printed at Rome, with the permission of 
f£ NienM P R S ll00d 18 athtcked, and the legemls of the monks r 
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beginning of the 14tli century. It was not till the year 1805 that an ordinance of king 
Edward I. of England, who appeared then to have reduced all Scotland to his subjec- 
tion, decreed “that the usages of the Scots and the Bretts be abolished, and no more 
used.” It is unknown how far this prohibition took effect. Of the code which it pro- 
scribed, only a fragment has been preserved. It was first printed by sir John Skene, 
in his Regidni Mdjestat&m (Edin. 1609). But by far the best edition is that of Mr. Thomas 
Thomson and Mr. Cosmo Lines, in the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland , vol. i. pp. 
299-801 (Edin. 1844), where the laws are given in three languages — Latin, French, and 
English. The French version, which is the oldest, is printed from a manuscript of about 
1270, formerly in the public library at Bern, in Switzerland, now in the register house 
at Edinburgh. The fragment of the “ laws of the Bretts and tlic Scots” thus published, 
is of much* - the same nature as the ancient laws of the Anglo-Saxons, the Welsh, the 
Irish, and other nations of Western Europe. It fixes the cro, or price at which every 
man was valued, according to his degree, from the king down to Rie churl, and which, 
if he were slain, was to be paid to his kindred by the homicide or his kindred. The cro 
of the king was 1000 cows; of the king's son, dr of an earl, 150 cows; of an earl’s son 
or of a thane, TOO cows;, of, a thane ? s son,"66f "cows; of thenephew of a thane, or of an 
ogthiem, 44 cows and 21$ pence; and of a villain or churl, 16 cows — all persons of 
lower birth than a tlmue’s nephew, or an, ogthiern, being accounted villains or churls. 
The cro of the married woman was less by a third titan the 'cro of her husband, e The 
cro of the uu married woman was as much as the cro of her brother. Other chapters fix 
■; every man’s 'kelcfiyn- or gdehmJi , gallnes, and enmieh — Celtic terms not yet satisfactorily 
interpreted, but apparently equivalent to the fyhtmtc , nvtmti, and manhot of the Anglo- 
Saxon, as the cro of the Bretts and Scots appears to answer to the wergild of the English. 
A chapter “of blood-drawing” — corresponding with the hhdwgte of the Anglo-Saxons — 
fixes the fine to be paid for a blow to the effusion of blood, according to the degree of 
the person wounded and the place of the wound. 

BREUGHEL, the name of a famous family of Dutch painters. — Petek B,, .the head 
of the family, was b. in the village of B., near Breda, in 1510 (or, as others say, 1580\ 
and d. at Brussels in 1570 or 1590. He was a scholar of Peter Koeck van Aelst, traveled 
through Italy and France, and on his return, fixed his residence at Antwerp. He painted 
chiefly the pleasures of rustic life, for which he himself had a great relish, and which lie 
transferred to his canvas with clear insight and vivid coloring, though unnecessarily 
exceeding at times the coarseness of his subject. He also executed several historical 
pieces, such as his “Building of the Tower of Babel,” now preserved in tins gallery at 
Vienna. — His son, Pkter B., distinguished by the strange title “ Hellish Breughel”—* 
because he loved to paint scenes in which the leading characters were devils, hags, rob- 
bers, etc.— was b. about 1569, and d. 1625. His paintings of “ Orpheus ” ami the 
“Temptation of Bt. Antony” are the most remarkable of his pieces. — Jan B., 
brother of the preceding, and on account of the splendid apparel which he won; when, 
he became rich, usually called Velvet B., was b. 1568 or 1575, and d. 1625 or 1640. Hr 
was an industrious painter, distinguished for his landscapes and for his minute finish of 
small figures. In concert with Rubens, who supplied the two chief figures, he painted 
“Adam and Eve in Paradise,” and “ Vertumnus and Belhma.” These, with the “ Four 
Elements,” are his chief works* — Other members of the same family wore known as 
painters: Amukosw B., director qf the academy of painting, Antwerp, between the years 
1685 and 1670; Abraham B., a painter of fruiis, ihnvers, and birds, lived long in Rome 
and Naples, where he d. in 1690; Jan Baptist II, b. in Rome, d. 1700; and finally, 
Caspar B., both of whom were ilower-paintcrs. 

BREVARD, a large co. in s.c. Florida, on the Atlantic ocean; 5600 sq.m.; pop, 7 $0, 
1478. It is low, fiat, and full of lakes and marshes. Along the coast is Indian river, an 
inlet of the ocean. There is little cultivation and there are no large villages. 

BBEVE, See Ant-catcher. 

BBEVE, a note in music, which, in the old notation of Guido d* Arezzo, had the value 
of two whole bars. It is wriilen thus, \—:\ , or , or j^ji. The note for a whole bar ■ 
in modern notation is calk'd semibreve, and has the value of four crotchets. In triple 
time, the R. contained three semibreves. The B. is now only used in a la capella move- 
ments, psalm-tunes, and fugues, or at the close of a composition. 

BBEVE, or Biukve, in the practice of the Scotch law, is a writ issuing from chancery 
in the name of the crown, to a judge, ordering him to try by jury the points or ques- 
tions stated in the breve. In ancient, times, these writs appear to have been the founda- 
tion of almost all civil actions in Scotland; but they are now only used in the following 
cases: 1. B. of inquest, now, however, superseded by n petition of service, according to 
the 10 and 11 Viet. c. 47. The object of the proceeding is judicially to ascertain the heir 
of a deceased person. 2. B. of tulory, the purpose of which is the appointment, as 
guardian to a pupil, of the nearest agnate or person most nearly related through the 
father. S. Breves of idiotry and furiosity, by which the mental condition of a party 
may be determined for Ihe appointment, in case of ascertained insanity, of a guardian 
or curator. In the B. of idiotry, the direction is to inquire whether the person is of 
unsound mind, furious, and naturally an idiot. In the breve of furiosity, it is whether 








brevet, ■. = 

Brevipenjieh. . \ ■ 

he be of unsound mind, prodigal, and furious, i. B. of tcreo. Tim object of Uus writ 
is- to 4 ‘ cognosce the widow to her lerce ” — that Is, to cnabh* her to m over her Jem: ,>r 
dower. It is issued to the sheriff of the county, and the jury under hi* piv-iilwicy are 
directed to inquire whether* the claimant wain the lawful wife of tin* dein'ii-e:!, and 
whether the husband died infeft in the lands from which the tern* is ylidmed. The 
verdict of the jury gives the widow her terce, and the judge then “ hens ” imr hi is. her* 
Teiick, and Kennino to the Tkrck. 5. B. of division among.-! heir port iom sy, J.Jy 
means of this B., an heir-portioner— that is, one of two nr more m-Pts sum** ding in 
equal portions to a landed estate— may have her share of the lands >e; ahiteti or m i apart 
by a judge, who appoints an inquest, or jury of fifteen' persons, to oieugure the land, and 
make a division; the jury report to the judgegand lots being rmt for the diffm-nt 
shares, the judge decides accordingly. The form is, hmvc\er, now M'ldom u-ed, an arid 
tration being more genemlly resorted to. See Ikiikiu iance, BW'Ci'>>'io\, Hun- Van 

TIONE.KS. 

•BREVET (Fr. a wait or warrant), in the British army, is a promotion of officer*. mw, 
strictly limited in its application, hut before 184 l a recognized though oecndniud m »d«- 
of conferring a large measure of general promotion throughout the army, ft i * m*U pine*' 
udder various circumstances, If no special cause interfered, a general promotion by B. 
used in former limes to be made once in about six years; but in more recent \mis 
it was limited to very special occasions, as a coronation, the birth of an hen* to 
the throne, the termination of some great war, etc., and was limited Jo iddeem 
who had some particular claim to promotion. The o Hirers so promot'd obtained an 
increase of rank, and in some cast's pay, even if they had never served in the field. 
A B. was determined on by the cabinet, and carried out by the rmmmmdrf-hwrhkd. 
The officers expected it, as one of the implied conditions on entering the service, and it 
had formed part of the British military system ever since the time of James 11.; hut it, 
was unsatisfactory, because the flow of promotion caused h\ il was arbitrary, uncertain, 
and/ much liable to abuse. There were brevets, arising < ut of the wu ’nus ravuoMuuees 
above indicated, in 1837, 1838, 1841, 1810, 3851 and 1854, On this** memdotH, ffiuff. 
generals, maj. generals, colonels, lie ut. colonels, majors, and captains- ivrrivcd n promo- 
tion of one grade in rank. On one of these occasions, 200 colonels were at ( w made 
■maj. generals. The higher the rank, the higher the pay, as a general rule; and Hu-rHor:' 
the cost to the nation is always increased for a. time alter each brevet. Thu> tin- B. <4 
1837 occasioned an annual increase of .£11,000; that of 1838, £7000; of 1811, £15.000; 
Of 1846, £21,000, etc, ; but it must not be forgotten tliat death and sales had in the 
intervals cleared off perhaps an equal number of officers at the higher rates ot pav. in 
1854, the new maj. generals alone involved an additional charge of £18,000 a, year. - 

The above description applied before 1834. In that year, general iuevelsVe.ro abni 
islied — a fixed establishment of general officers being substituted. The <>nlv brevets now 
are obtained by service of five years as lieut.coi. (making the officer brevet col, with 
out increase of pay); by distinguished service in the field, applicable to lieut.coiom-H, 
majors, and captains (carrying the substantive pay of the higher rank, except m tin cm e 
of the lieut.coi); and by succession, when a death occurs among the establishment of 
general officers. In this last case there is no brevet promotion to the rank of on!,, imt 
tl- senior maj. in the whole army and marines becomes a bn vH lieu!. col. wittum: 
increase of pay, and the senior capt! a brevet-maj. with 2k a day extra. in » mne 

maj, generals, in accordance with their seniority as brevet colonels, and it will be , -j 
from- the above description, that the brevet rank of col., which is tin- stopping Mom* \» 
maj. gen., is obtainable by service only . 

Other matters having reference tp this subject will be found treated under the art’s h* 
Commissions, Army. 

As brevet rank was neither purchasable nor salable, the abolition of the i;urcha s «r 
tem made no alteration. 

There is no B. promotion in the navy. 

i • '(ante), in the IT. B. army, a commission giving an officer a nominal rat k 

, higher than that for which he has a salary. A great number of the.st honorary titles 
were bestowed during and after the civil war. 

BRLVIA BIITM ALARICA'NUM. a collection of Roman law’s compiled bv older of 
Alarm II., king of the \ isigoths, in 506 a.d. The chief value of this compilation is that 

fil ? fi 7 e boo T ¥, <)t the Timodosian code and five books of the tkulniUa 
hecuptm of Julius Paulas, which arc nowhere else found. # 

BREVIARY. By this title we arc to understand an ithbrenaiiort , ns ■well as ait 
amended arrangement of the more ancient offices used at the seven canonical hour* 
w^h ar %! nft i! nS i P " mo ', ■ ti ? rce ' sext - »°nes, vespers, and compline. See {U.wxrr.u. 

w uc , h , th ? se <?»«• wre contained were formerly distinct-w.. : 
1. The Rutter, which included the Psalms of David according to H. ronx \s Onlhinn 
veision, the Te Deum, tlie Alhanasian creed, etc. ; 2. The Bible"; 8. Tin; 1 nUpho'nininu 
containing the anthems and responsories; 4. The If/rmwiiinm; 13. The CoUeL'rlun, or 
the collects to he said at the end ol the services; (i. The Homfririum, Pumimurkim, ami 
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Martyrologmm , containing the comments- of the fathers upon the gospel of the day, and 
accounts of the martyrdoms of the saints for each distinct festival. Out of all these sep- 
arate books, the B. was compiled, about the 1,1th c., by pope Gregory VII., as is sup- 
posed; the lessons, anthems, hymns,- and responsories for the -different days of the year 
being all arranged, in their proper places, in the same volume with the psalter, 
prayers, etc. In later times, the 13. was divided into two parts, one for each half of the 
year, as was the case with those of Salisbury, York, and Hereford, used in England; and 
afterwards into four parts, so as to be more portable, whence it . .was - '.also'-- 'called. PoHi- 
foriiim. It may perhaps be necessary to inform our Protestant readers that the B. is an 
entirely distinct; book from the Missal (q.v.), the latter containing the proper offices for 
the service of the sacrifice of the mass. 

The last settlement of the B. was under the pontificate of Pius V., and Ids bull of 
156S was that by which the present daily office of the Roman church is authorized, 
This edition was compiled by the college of sacred rites at Home, in ebnf or mity with the 
decrees of the council of Trent, because of the variety of uses, as they were called, which 
at that time existed in different dioceses. The bull of Pius V. abolished' the use of all 
breviaries, except such as could prove a prescription of 200 years. This exception 
would have extended to the breviaries of Salisbury and York, if the church of England 
had not already. thrown off Koine's supremacy, and compiled a new book of common 
prayer for herself. After this, in 1602, Clement VIII. had a standard edition printed at 
the* Vatican, to which all future editions were to conform; and again, in 1621, Urban 
VIII. caused the meters of the hymns and the Lalinity of the whole to be carefully revised. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to state that the B. is in Latin, portions of it being sometimes 
/translated for the use of the unlearned. Itis necessarily a very bulky volume, when com- 
plete; and although some of the legends of the saint's and martyrs may be of doubtful 
authenticity, yet it is a mine of interesting and devotional reading. Its general contents 
may be judged of from what has been already stated as to the sources from which they 
wore -drawn, every saint in the calendar having his proper services for the different 
canonical hours. The festivals of the Roman church have their 'services, , according to 
their importance, duplex, semi-duplex, or simplex-— i.e., double, semi-double, or simple; 
these, again, are further distinguished, so that there are no less than t) classes of services 
— the Ferial or ordinary week-day, the simple, the day with an octave, the semi-double, 
th * dominical or Sunday, the. double, greater double, double of the second class, double 
of the first class. Indeed, so elaborate and perplexing are the rubrical directions, that it 
is impossible to form any idea of them without consulting the B. itself, and there are 
probably but few of the priests who are thoroughly conversant with their own ritual. 

The*B. contains, besides an office for the dead and other smaller offices, three kinds 
of office in honor of the blessed Virgin Mary — viz. : 1. The full office, said on such festi- 
vals us the Purification, Annunciation, Immaculate Conception, Assumption, etc. ;w. tho 
office of the Virgin Mary on Saturdays; 8. What is called the “ little office,” or the hours 
of the Virgin. This last; was in use as early -as the 7c., and was enjoined by the council 
of Claremont, 1096, to be said by the clergy daily, and by the laity -'on . Bulurdapv'biit' 
the bull of Pius V. removed this obligation except as to clergy in choirs. The Roman 
■ church enjoins, under pain of excoinniunicatiou, ail “ rtdigious” ..persons^-i.e. * all per- 
sons, male or female, who have taken vows in any religious order — to repeat, cither in 
public or private, the services of the canonical hours as contained in the breviary. For 
the influence, of the old breviaries on tho English common prayer-book (q.v.), 'consult 
Palmer's A. nt equities of the. Enylfah Ritual, and Masked's Mon atm nfa Rtittalia. The matins 
or morning-prayer of the English prayer-book is an abridgment, with many omissions 
and additions, of the matins lauds, ami prime of the 13., whilst the office of* even-song, 
or evening-prayer, is in like manner an abridgment of the ancient vespers and compline. 

BBEVIPE30?E3 (Lat. short-winged) in ornithology,according to the system of Cuvier, 
that tribe of the order gmihitore.* *(q.v.) in which tho ostrich, cassowary, rlioa or imudou, 
emu, and apteryx are comprised, and also the extinct dodo. — Bee these articles. The B. 
are characterized by a shortness of wing which incapacitates them for flight, but tea: 
their wings to aid them in running, which they do with great rapidity. Their tstmwtn 
(breast-bone) has no ridge or keel. They constitute the family st/'Ufhiortidw of many 
ornithologists, and by some are placed among gallinaceous (q.v.) birds, to which they 
are allied by the form of their bill and their choice of food. Tiny are, however, very 
different from all other birds, and whether ranked among grallatores or gallinaceous 
birds, do not seqm to form a natural part of the order. The gigantic (Hnoka (q.v.) and 
other fossil birds of great interest exhibit the characters of the breripenms. 

Qigamio birds, of which the footsteps appear imprinted on sandstones in the valley 
of theKJonnecticut and elsewhere, seem also to have belonged to this tribe. Ko remains 
or traces of such birds are, however, found nearly so ancient ns many remains of quad- 
rupeds. But to whatever geological period the commencement of their existence is to be 
referred, a peculiar interest is attached to them, because its close maybe regarded as 
probably near. There is no tribe of birds that more generally shuns mini, or disappears 
before the increase of population and the progress of colonization. The cassowary amt 
the emu are rapidly becoming rare. The ostrich, the rhea, the apteryx, the no torn Is, 
etc., are only found in deserts or other deep solitudes. 
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BBEYIFEHSTHES, or Brevipennates, meaning "Miorbw 
birds as the ostrich, cassowary, apteryx, and others having vc 
£or n y m & buc.h birds usually live in ^Utv.rs piii(‘e.s or ue-erN 

n BIlE ^EK, at. in Penobscot co., Mo., on the Penobscot ri 
liangor, on the Bucksport and Bangor railroad; pop. '$*>14 \i 
manutactones. 11 

BEEWiare. For the process of B. see Beer. Tim le<mt iv< 
beer tor sale will be found in many acts of parliament, from tin 
and o4 \ ict. c. 33 s, 10, changes being of late frequent Ih«tea 

iormeriy, duties are levied on the quantity of brewed ;ev 

ranges trom a quantity not exceeding 20 barrels to one Unit sin 
the duty iiSelt beginning at l(k, and rising up to .1' Vo, aeeo rd 
the case ot that kmd of beer called table beer, k is provided tint 

n ° nmtUu ’ il0W ^bge the quantity brew,* 
nqt to iota 1 or sell beer at any other plant; than their jf< 
wtsli to sell beer at oilier places, they must get a license for tin 
provided that the taking orders for the sale of beer in unv 
exceeding 4.} gallons, or two dozen reputed quart bolt h 
direct n*om the b. premises, shall not be deemed 
beyerul or the above acts (the Id and 14 V 
to he levied on sugar used in B., providii 
tor every cwt. of sugar; and brewers arc 
purpose by the excise, of the quantity of 

r ", ! lude £, a P enal ‘y of £200, over and a 
luibie. . The acts contain nu;;;c; \y« 
bee Beer, Beer Acts, Licenses. 

Anciently ‘ ~ - - 

r* ’ ‘ 
bruenis, 


■d may he. Bsnwvrs are 
ised lh premises, and p \\ H . V 
*e places al-o ; foil, k jj’ s 

quantity amounting tu or 
lit onetime, seal !n (he purchaser 
it selling of beer ai any other uintv. 
ict.) contain provisions roped in ir the dudes 
lining that such duties shall be at the rale of U -h/ 
*s arc i to make true entry, in the bonk kept for that 
,- r . „ t sugar, m pounds-wcigiit uvomiuptik yea! in 

' over am above any other penalties to which limy !r , |>t 

,U3enses US 0Uwr rcsuIallons > 100 minuJe for further dJmii ] im,.' 

Anciently, in Scotland, the privilege of B. was .riven bv -i lironc. r, , 
or lord, ia whose deed of gift or charter to his va^-i’s ii ,d,.‘ ,, f n fln P«W 
But these forms have longboeu disnems ™ ‘I ,h £"* “ (:m:rn , - y u 4,,i ' u -“* 
person with the right of barony may prevent -i tero.e Hi,; ^.“I’lK-ars, however, that a 

the barony or a stranger, from importin'' and vrail' f ?’ nt . ( ‘ u . utl1 1,1 l>r«!»'rty within 
without his license. importing and veuduig ale witlmt the baronial limits 

at SR® ^Ss^SclHfllr« 0!W f ,r j in< r ! >* 

sity of Edinburgh, where hehi^^^^jIJnhhi(nlim!liif dlI i r< 'i «M • i' nii !l ! ld :l! *!••• univ.-r- 
ship of the Edinburgh Eiicyeloimlia t„ wiiiel , hi ?n 11 ynd<‘rln"k the editor 

articles. Previous to this,' f' ,U wl . ,m W *'d,-ntitm 

name is now enduringly associated The W,t& , ! f S(u ‘fr oi , "P 1 * 4 *. with whir)* Ids 
oscope, was invented by Urn in i S 16 In ? build the kaleld- 

he established the Edinburgh PMl^hicnJTonrm,}- Wlth P r ° r - -fanirton. 

original ors of the British association tor hbX, o ‘ i“ i 8,i t lle was f >»f of the chief 
ferred on this distinguished Z mol U n t?!'" 1 ° f The honor, 

Copley medal of the royal society fe one ln . 181f5 > j* '’>»’dm-d Urn 

elected a fellow; in 1810 he received h«if +k, ? £>t * / h^overics, ,*md .soon idler was 
institute for two of the most imnoVtant p iV SH;al P nzL ‘ i,l ' st owed by tlm iVem-h 

two preceding years; in 1819 Te ,nHi t “^' 0 VT! , ' s *""«*« i" K.m.fw during u„! 
medals, for his discovery on the polarization of Ii4'i! W in i«o~ "i p un,0r< l.Moldami -dvr 
member of the institute of France- in itno Y, i. V 1 P }*'’!' he became <'orr<-MK>udiji" 

femid upon hi m: in 1838; he was el os^nchv^rf T 1 ' 1 ,lmi 11 «... C 

and bt. Salvador, St. Andrews; hr 1849 on the de-rtf of t? U 11! < '"- lk '- < '' s " r Sl - l-^nard 
he was elected one of the eight forei4 as“ocktes of I"' 1 ’' ''‘dingy, 

ieientihc distinction in Eurone R?r rt T)‘ , ivi/i i £ ^ ^uch instkutf 1 , ibe iii'*be,f 

icademies of St. Petersbnro- P Berlin 

British association, and in 1831 over (h»Pf n la ° en ’ and b,0( 'khoIm; jirtoiilod over tile 
h? death of Dr. John lie he was r r « *™*. eo ”8?» IwW In i,omion. In ml) !,» 
wmcipal work is his Life ofMwton lirst nuldistw ? - >l '‘"ivetsiiy, irk 

ds'hite? a . tota lV nfiw and' greatly enlarged form In'lkiV'^’ 11 10 I-thror//, mid 

IB MtoiwtiMr ** Vfl^ tV u m T* hls ‘“der works an 

he Family Library; More, Worlds than One ! will, i ■ , Wi ! Itc ‘ r h(;n,t - <d'" publislu-d in 
moptics ( Cabinet Oyclopcedia); his. wftrft/rsof Heir nr !'.** tl T a , , ! Sl ‘ fi 0,1 *l |e kai'-idosenja, and 
mSrmnnica on electricity ma^ne ^ism 1 ^ 1 “} hls treati ^ in the 

eriodrcais to which he Mnt^i^i^i^',^, ste, Sr?l ,e . , ef 0- Among other 

m*' He died Peb - 180a 8 - ^ v/pS 

lymoa th. uf’ BmdfVi 0110 of 1!l! ' Pilgrims who landed at 
oie generally known in history as “Elder BnnLro,. admmister tlle sa<;r gmeat 3 . ii c is 
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BREZO'WA, a market t. of Hungary, in the co. of Heutra, on a river of the same 
name, about 19 m. n.w. of Leopoldstadt. It lias a ltoman Catholic church and a Prot- 
estant church, tanneries, and distilleries. Pop. ’69, 5886. 

BRIALMONT, Henri Alexis, h. 1821; a Belgian engineer and military writer, and 
member of various learned societies. He lias published a number of works on the art 
and methods of military fortifications, oil which he is accepted as one of the best author- 
ities, 

BRIAN BOROIMHE (pron. born'), a famous king of Ireland, ascended the throne of 
both Ministers— answering to the present counties of Tipperary and Clare— in 978. 
Some time afterwards, he deposed O’Maelachaghlin, and became supreme ruler of Ire' 
land. The surname, Boroimhe, signifying tax, was given him in consequence of the 
tribute in kind lie levied from the various provinces. King Brian supported a rude but 
princely state at his chief castle at Kincora, a place in the neighborhood of the modern 
town of Killaloe, and lie had also seats at Tara and Cashel. • The vigor of his reign 
brought prosperity to his country. He defeated the Danes in upwards of 20 pitched 
battles, restricting their influence to the four cities of Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, and 
Limerick alone. In the battle of Glontarf (1014), in which he was killed, lie gained a 
signal victory over a united army of revolted natives and Danes, the power of the latter 
receiving a shock from which it never recovered. 

BRIANCON (ancient Brigantimi), a t. of the department of the Hautes-Alpes, Prance, 
on t lie right bank of the Durance, about 35 m. me. of Gap. It is the highest town in 
the French empire, being situated at an elevation of nearly 4300 ft. above the sea-level. 
As the principal arsenal and depot of the French Alps, 'B. is very strongly fortified, 
while several forts guard the approaches, and every height in the vicinity is a point of 
defense. It, is considered impregnable. Troops can readily be march ed from it on to 
the passes y>f the Simplon, St. Bernard, Mont Cenis, and the Col de Tende, Mont 
Gen Avre affords a practicable passage into Italy from the town itself. B. has some 
manufactures of cotton-goods, hosiery, cutlery", crayons, etc. Pop. *76, exclusive of 
garrison, 2321. 

ERIANSK', a t. of Russia, in the government of Orel, 70 m. w. .of the city of that 
mi me. It is situated on the right bank of the Desna, is surrounded with earthen ram- 
parts, and has a considerable trade in grain, hemp, wax, linen, cables, cordage, iron, 
etc*., with* Kherson, Odessa, and other ports on the Black sea, B. lias a cannon-foundry 
and 13 churches. Pop. ’67, 13,881. 

BRXARE, a t. in the department of Loiret, France, situated on the right hank of the 
Loin*, at the point where the canal de Briare enters that river, about 43 rn. s.e. of 
Orleans. The canal, which unites the Loire and the Seine, is remarkable as the first 
that was constructed in France, having been begun by Sully, and finished in 1642. B. 
lias a considerable trade in wine, wood, and charcoal. It is supposed to occupy the site 
of; the .ancient Brivodwrum, Pop. ’76, 3970. 

BKIA'REUS, or iEajsosf, one of the three sons of Uranus and Gaia; the others were 
C’ottus and Gyges, and each of the three had a hundred arms. They assisted Zeus when 
the Titans made war against Olympus. One account represents B* as assailing Olym 
pus and being defeated and buried under Mt. Etna. As B is sometimes called a marine 
deity, it has been thought probable that the hundred arms symbolized the waves of 'the 
sea. 



BRIBERY. The corrupt practices known by the term B. might well form the theme 
of an extended essay. Here we can point only to a few of the more conspicuous feat- 
tures of this grave social disorder, and chiefly as concerns B. at elections. 

EleeMon />*., a well-known form of corruption, may be called the canker and disgrace 
pf constitutional government. Individuals, with little to recommend them but wealth, 
and it may be some local distinction, wishing to be elected representatives in the legisla- 
ture, do not scruple, through various devices, to buy the votes of the meaner order of 
electors by bribes. B. at elections is perhaps more openly and audaciously practiced in 
various parts of the United States than it is in England; nor are base influences of this 
kind unknown in connection with the more meager constitutional forms of some conti- 
nental states. But In the eye of the world, England had the unenviable notoriety of 
being the country in which B. was reduced to a regular and continuous, though covert, 
system. It had been demonstrated by parliamentary inquiry, that masses of the popula- 
tion in certain towns— more particularly the elus$ called freemen— look upon the fran- 
chise as a privilege which, for personal benefit, entitles them to exact so much money 
for their votes. Public considerations had no weight with them w hatever. It seemed 
to them to he alike their duty and their interest to sell their votes to this highest bidder. 
The earl of Dundmmld mentions in his Autobiography t that When, as lord Cochrane, he 
offered himself as a candidate for Honiton, he was barefacedly told by one of the elec- 
tors, “ that he always voted for Mister Most;” and not choosing to bribe, he lost his 
election. The amount of bribe ordinarily paid at elections in this venal class of boroughs, 
varied from £1 to £10, according to circumstances; as high a sum as £20, and even £50, 

• had been known to be given in the extremities of a contest. For these corrupting and 
disgraceful practices, the law threatens certain penalties; but to avoid incurring these. 
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m/ uuc UUUIU yt} seen, 

varictiefi of corruption, and ihcllomoraliaithm that 'oisui'il' »ii 
amounted almost to a universal saturnalia. Tin- law huvimr iiitct ih>- . I in / i V. '• 
gross form of B„ the evil had latterly subsided into a <„ w, I e ’ ' ]?., ' ‘ , H ‘ 

iuoney-tbalings. Of course, by tins illegal expenditure, aioii^ wi t, tl 
lays which tire law allows, the cost of ail eieetion was in m'mt V “ . . J't l: 1 ’"- 
statsof English borough members cost less than Cl, soil; but douhh mid ■ •; ,' .'o'; '''' v 

w.is a common outlay, it is a ivell-krtown fuel Ibnl fur crrl-ti i bonne I " ■ n 
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was a common outlay. It is a rvell-known fad i 
nuitter what he his political opinions or private cl 

ing£400», and asking no questions as to what was done withTl Uih.V"' " ' . , 

to £10 m ly a* ^averred (hut the money spent al someeimt'esh ,i ' '"‘ini 

to 4,10,000. As regards election.; for counties, tile inlimmees bn ■ ,,i i 

m,mUjr ■*•> «* «-•» ' « 'thin it xt 

paratively exempt frmn t , b hl&?-tb ^ 0 * mmV tt U “‘ ir 
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long vehemently urged; and an act to .secure Uu’tt ut'lll' I r” 11 " 1 "I- 
mnuiciral elections throughout Great Britain and'' irclmnl ‘ ’nrr , }j’v '! ‘ 
187.. bo fur bribery seems to have been almost I, 'i \ V,"? ' ,l J ’‘ ■- 
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with a varying proportion of other mineral matters, chiefly free silica (sand), iron, lime, 
magnesia, and potash. Great advantage is derived from digging clay in autumn, and 
exposing it all winter to the disintegrating action of frost. This is not always attended 
to, but when neglected, the bricks made from it are apt to be unsound, and faulty in 
shape. The next process is that of tempering or mixing the clay into a homogeneous 
paste, which is sometimes done by the spade, but more commonly in the. pug mUi- (see- 
article Pottery) or by crushing between a pair of rollers; often, indeed, bosh are em- 
ployed. In making bricks by the old hand process, the shape is given by a mold 
either entirely of wood, or of wood faced with metal, and without top or botlom. This 
admits of the clay being pressed into it by a tool called a plane, which is also used to 
produce an even surface on the upper and lower beds of the brick, by working oil* the 
superfluous clay. Sand is used to part the wet clay from the mold and the 'table on 
winch i t rests. .. 

Although hand-made bricks are still very common, yet machinery is 'now ml ways, 
employed when large quantities are required. Brlek-iuakmg machines are of two le:ul- 
big kinds; one class of them being* constructed to work the clay in a wet plastic state, 
the o.t! ler class'; requiring it to be in a semi-dry condition. Of* the two so ids, '.the w et- 
cksy machines are the simpler, cheaper, and can be worked by less-skilled /workmen. 
On the o flier . hand, the dry* clay machines,' which make t he bricks by forcing the clay 
into molds by strong pressure, shorten the process, as no time is required for drying 
them. The' bricks so made, too, are not only of a more perfect shape, but they can, be 
molded into any form, and may even be made highly ornamental at a very slight addi- 
tional .cost, ■ ■ '■ 

As might be expected, both The; dry and the wet-clay machines of different makers 
vary considerably in £ e ir details. Tile - general plan on which most of the wet-clay 
machines work is as follows: The machine is driven by steam, and the clay, is Ted by- a 
hopper into a pug-mill, on the central shaft of which strong pugging blades are placed 
in a spiral manner. These prepare', and force the clay out at the* bottom, whence it 
passes over the carrying rollers to the pressing rollers, whidviorce it through a die in a 
rectangular stream, so exactly shaped to the required size that nothing more i./ necessary 
than to cut it into single- bricks by wires, ' . These are set in a rocking frame, which can.- 
be so adjusted as to cut the bricks' .on the square or at nu 'angle;,' the- one 'phut being, 
adopted ylmn the clay is at rest, the oilier while it is in motion. When double-ended! 
the ch;\ is forced out at opposite sides of the pugging cylinder, and there is then, of 
course, a cutting-table at either side, instead of only one. Some of those macbhms ai'o 
provided with a pair of powerful crushing rollers, which reduce any hard lumps or 
stones Is ‘fore the clay enters the pug-mill. One of the best known wet’-elay machines is 
that made by Clayton, Bon & Co,, London. When of a size which can lie worked bv 
a .Team engine of Hi horse power, it produces from 20,000 to $0,000 bricks per day, and 
il& price in 1871 was £380. Drain tiles are made by the same kind of machinery" with 
a peculiarly /constructed die, so as to make clay into a hollow tube; so also are‘lKiho*v 
bricks, with again an alteration in the shape of the die. Hollow bricks basing less 
buds than the;, e which art* so 1 id are more easily and usually more thoroughly "iked. 
On account of this, as well as by reason of their admitting of a current of air through 
them, they form, as a rule, dryer walls. *“ - 

The tri-eon bricks, after being carefully dried, either in the sum or by art! tie. ini heat, 
are u-'uilly baked hi a kiln with a suitable arrangement of tires and tines. Kilns are of 
many forms, and the time required for tiring in them varies from 40 to CO horn**' for 
common red ami white bricks, while for some fire-bricks loO hours are noco^ar,*. 
V, here kilns are not used, bricks are burned in clamps, the clay requirimr to he mke i 
up, in the processed tempering, with a quantity of ground coal V-uOlHcnt to burn thorn. 
** good t< q of the ehu meter of a clay is obtained by the result of fir! ig. Tin* averag * 
contraction hi the kiln for prepared' clays is 7T per cent If a brick (infracts much 
more then this, the day is too fusible; if less, then it is likely to be of an open porous 
body, which retains its shape well during the tiring process. 

All bri -k clays conhiin iron, and the color of a burned brick almost entirely depemis 
on the amount of it which is present; thus clays containing loss than 1 or D tier cent of 
iron, eh, mac in the kiln to various shades of cream color and bn IT. whilst those contain 
mg more than 2 per cent, range in color from yellowish-fawn to dark red. Dine bricks 
mo made from tin* same clay as the red, by controlling in a peculiar way Urn supply of 
air in firing, and by carrying the heat slightly further. It is asserted by some Unit' t in? 
red is changed to the black oxide of iron in tlic process. 

Fire-bricks are made from clay as free as possible from oxide of iron and alkaline 
substances, so Unit there may be no tendency to fuse in the kiln, however high the boat. 
Fire-clays are abundant in the coal-measures, some of line quality being found about 
Newcastle and Glasgow* but. the most celebrated is that of Stourbridge, which is ex- 
ported io all parts of the world. Sec Fike-Oi,a.y. 

Much attention lias been paid of late years to the manufacture of fine bricks and 
terra cotta, which is ouly another name for ornamental bricks of various shapes, or 
architectural enrichments of the same material. The effect of some of the public buikl- 
ings&recenily erected in London and elsewhere, in which terra cotta has been used, is 
really beautiful. Although it cannot be said to equal sandsone in appearance, it bus 
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yet the advantage of giving a much greater variety of (‘olor, and U Ldhibek bHb>rmW 

more enduring than a facing of stucco or cement w 

The duties formerly levied on bricks were wholly repealed in 1 - Vi, 

BRICK i<fnt<), made in the United States in nearly the same manner as in Rm/hnd 
The size varies in various sections from 7’j to Hk in. long, 4 to 4 I uhh mm ? u 
ami is therefore smaller than that of Engilsli B M which are usually U hx 4 1 
Philadelphia pressed bricks are in great demand for outer or front wu‘;K in Von 
of their perfection. Immense quantities of B. are made at Havers!, raw and of hi 
on the Hudson river. Excellent fire-brick are made at {Sou! It Ambov, X ,j . {lt 
on the Hudson; at Chicago, Peoria, and other places. Milwaukee brick* 
yellowish cream color; and these, with others variously colored in ihv m 
mue.h favor for outer walls. Bricks are found to stand lire biBer than 

B.RICK;LAYITO-™BBICKW01K The material of which a Iowa I 
mainly on the geology of the surrounding district In a moiinlumm 
ktcotland, cities of stone, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Alierdt*en fj 
while London and most of the great towns of England, situated m ; l\n\ 
plains, are built of bricks derived from the alluvial elav beneath and an 
Holland, where the wiiole country is but the delta cf tin* Rhine, and m> 
found, brick is universal, even to the paving of the si reels 

; -.v r ni,o htr,,, ^ i. m. m '■ . .. 
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T.. r ■* ^ uul x uncK. u, a, or4 bricks in thickness 1st 

moderate-sized modern English houses, the inside partition-walls are imuIIv | t ,tf hVieh 
Hie > outer walls, _1 or 1,. In larger houses of superior eonMructii, a a t his kt.i— . „f two 

or three bricks is sometimes used.. This latter thickness is seldom evreni 

i" 15° public works. Modern brick-houses are, for the most part, far le-s .-ul —iilut i-it 
than those erected by our forefathers. Building leases being uJndh granted f. r „ i 
nine years, at the expiration of which term, the whole pn.periv'ivu its u, fU. 
S tt Hl’md .hat shall for ‘hit 


wo wiuiueF is iiiti i 0 i y to native a house that 
period, and not to expend any money for the sake of further .siahiiitv 
cohimouly bum but half-brick in UiicknesH; these however jin sir 
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strengthened by b-Iii, 
first " Orihl'M# , 


. .. : ; -ry, movuvucsh ; uiese. uowevcr, are siremH h 

piers at mterya s of 10 or 13 feet. In laying the foundations of walls “,j„ 
should be thicker than the intended superstructure, and the projection. ihir f ( , 
usually or quarter bnekoneacli side, are called «* set-offs.” Before hr. i„„ „ .'ll oi W U 
entiles sue dug, and the inundation tried with a crowbar or lanina r ' ini i , found •!’, 
he loose, ami the looseness due to superficial soil, this is removed, ami v ',ZlV 

with tiagments ot stone and old broken bricks, which arc cheek- rtumrcii ,. 

Sd Krk'iSSf “* : :. 

***»< r ... 


• , r «««■« ns um common cement for brickwork T# eimnhi i, . 

tx^- homA ’’ by workmM > w scii.;:.i:Vwiu^; 
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A fundamental principle to be rigidly observed in hrmo- mi m. u . . 4 * * • t * , 

two mtffUMu perpendicular joints All fall immatiuMu X “ ^ l/- 'w l *" 

bricklayer’s pi, rase, the work must “break bond « W mi of Zl , 

bricks to effect this is called the bond; a layer or stwii rfl, I V V ' 

psssssill 

siH itsniy 

s.rr„ sa 

the strength of Flemish bond w ? I< ° ? ^ ,s>t - ts eonsalered ?o mhl to 

slices necessarily left between the obliune brick . ^ ^ i ^1' ! \ ,r . m ,‘ nl 1>"' triangular inter 

wail bond is only used for 0-inch will4 .„,n r'^ 8 "i* , i'ncks of tlie facing, (iartlcu- 
. header, and .* on “hcamrse In order teLY ^ ^rctclicrs and one 
iron are sometimes laid flatwise between l ° n 'L, e ' nl ' s 1 lainds of hoop, 

superseded the old prac ti« “f S5n - T '“ S - “ h<l( 'l'^->n lamd ” lias 

■ of Hie wall. The li oop-iron Should' be U f h Wcre ins<)r,(:<1 «>« length 

of the mortar. 1 lU 06 si ^ lltl I rusted > to secure the comiihito adhesion 

• ^ C0UitrUCti “ £ arcUeS ° f Mck - WOrk ’ m ' ldl ™ skill are required. A wooden 
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centering is always used ; and when very rude work only is required, common bricks are 
laid upon the centering, and the gaping interstices at the upper ends tilled with rough 
brick wedges. For better work, each brick has to he properly beveled, according to 
the curve/ When semicircular arches are made, all the bricks require an equal bevel, 
and' therefore bricks molded uniformly to the required angle may be used; hut for 
other curves and for flat arches, each brick has to be separately shaped by the brick- 
layer. In order to do this, a, drawing of the required arch is made of the full size ou a 
board; the bricks are laid upon this side by side, and shaped to the lines of the drawing; 
they are then transferred to their corresponding place in the structure. The bricks are 
first rudely shaped by the brick-axe, then finished on the rubbing -stone, a piece of rough* 
grained stone about" 20 in. in diameter. In all kinds of B., the -walls should be built 
up level throughout, in order that the settlement may be equal. An unequal settlement 
may produce a rupture of the wall. 

B. is measured by the rod or by thousand, A rod contains 272 sq.ft, of standard 
thickness— that is, U brick- Tills is equal to 806 cubic ft., and will, on an average, 
require 4500 bricks, allowing for waste. The weight of a rod of B. containing' 4500 
bricks, 27 bushels of lime, and 8 single loads of sand, is about 18 tons. The bricklayer 
is always attended by a laborer or hodman, who carries his bricks and mortar in a 
“hod” — a triangular wooden box, open at the top and one end, and supported on a 
**oimd leg, by which the hodman holds it on his shoulder. A bricklayer’s wages are 
onsiderable higher than those of the hodman. The laborers are generally Irishmen. 

The surface of brick-work is sometimes ornamented by pointing, This is done by 
‘aking out the mortar of the joints to a small depth, and filling up again with blue mor- 
tar, and marking the courses with the edge of the trowel. This is called flat-join t point- 
ing. When the courses are marked by a neatly pared raised line of white plaster of 
about half an inch in thickness, laid upon the blue mortar, it is called tuck or tuck-joint 
pointing. Colored bricks, as a means of external ornament, have been extensively and 
most effectively used in n. Italy and Germany. The works of Mr. Buskin, Mr. ’Gaily 
Knight, Webb's Continental EeeleMology , Street’s Brick and Marble of the Middle Ages, and 
Fergusson’s Hand-book of Architecture, may be consulted for illustrated examples of 
| these. 

I Chroma fie brick- work is now becoming very extensively used in England, especially 

by architects who are endeavoring to revive the style of architecture cal led by theni- 
5 s’ Ives English Gothic, and by some others Venetian Gothic, in which the pointed arch, 
formed of colored bricks, forms one of the prominent features. These architects main- 
tain that, as they are compelled to construct withB., it is more honest to use bricks 
ornamentally, than by means of stucco to obtain an external imitation of stone; and as 
B. admits of but little ornamentation in relief, they use variation of color, of which B. 
\ w peculiarly susceptible, and thus produce a sort of architectural mosaic. The eloquent 

| and popular advocacy of these views by Mr. Buskin, and the skill and enthusiasm with 

I which many young aud rising architects are carrying them out, seem likely to bring 
about a great development, almost amounting to a revolution in English domestic and 
■' ecclesiastical architecture. 

BEICOLLE. See Ballista. 


BBT I) A FN E, Jacques, a French home-missionary preacher, 1701-07. Though a 
strict Boman Catholic jn principle, he frequently advocated the cause of the Pmi< ?,i sets 
with great boldness, and displayed personal kindness to many who were suffering per- 
secution. He made more than*25() journeys in all parts of France, and became univer- 
sally popular. Ills sermons and spiritual songs, or hymns, have been printed. 

BRIDE— BRIDAL. The word bride (the radical signification of which is thought by 
some to he “appropriated,” “owned ’*) is common to all the Gothic languages, and also 
to Welsh tGcr. brant, Welsh priori), and signifies betrothed or newly married. Alone, 
the word denotes 1 he newly married woman; with the addition of the syllable groom (a 
corruption of gnma =.Lat. homo, a man), it denotes the newly married man (Ang. Sax, 
brgdgumu , (Mr, bntufigaiu). In Welsh, priori-fab (bet rothed youth) is bridegroom, and 
priotlferch (betrothed maid) is bride. Bride is the root of a variety of terms connected 
with marriage, as bribe- favors, bride-cake, etc. Bridal is for bride- ale (Ang. Sax. hryd- 
eale ), the marriage-feast. Bridemaids, or attendants on brides, appear to have been’ in 
use among the Anglo Saxons, and are mentioned in early accounts of marriage cere- 
monies. A part of their duty consisted in dressing and undressing the bride, ' Bride- 
maids, as mere ceremonious attendants at marriages, are still in use in England. The 
husband had an analogous body of attendants, called bridegroom-men; but they have 
disappeared in modern usage, and their only representative is one confidential friend in 
attendance. In Scotland, this personage is called the best man. One of his duties is 
to pull off the bridegroom’s right-hand glove, while one of the bridemaids does the same 
service for the bride, when the pair are requested to join hands. 

Riitde-favoks are small knots of white ribbons, which are pinned to the breasts of 
all who are in attendance at weddings, nor are even the postboys and their horses' heads 
left undeco rated with these gay trappings. The origin of the bride-favor is said to be 
the true-lovers’-knot— -something symbolical of the union of hearts and hands on the 
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occasion. In various old plays and poems there are allusions to bride-favors or ribbons 

as that in Herrick’s llespendes; * 

What posies for our wedding rings. 

What gloves well give &i:ul rltibbuiitigs 

The Brtde-catcr is also symbolical in its orb-in. “Tim cere nmnv u 
solemnization of marriage among tin*. Homans was called et.ufiU'vu* ,„// | n i 
most firm conjunction between the man and wife, with a cake of wheat or’frmlev This 
Blount tells us, is still retained in part with us, hv that which is call, d i u* b'bic t . /' 
used at wab lings. ’’—Brand’s Popular AtUhjt* Mr*. ‘The old flwdbis ami a« o's-upm* 
custom of breaking a cake over l lie head of the bride on euierinv hv\ ui , hwThJ 
perhaps points to a usage of the most remote antiquity — Mm sprinkllii*.' 1 / nb -a L ‘‘ 
token of jilent;;. In n s od<Tn iiint*.,, the bride-eak«' . T\ qk , 

sisting of a rich cake as a basis, on which is reared a castellated strip one, I u CaVarn 
fanciful devices, the whole being covered with a preparation of while Ma.ir r i 1 , 1 , 
uibiic is cut up and given m pieces to the guests, as pari ,d the vvs ■ddiie.r jov iaitv* 

BBIBE'WlhL, a well between Fleet street and the Thames, d<‘dhv.h-d p. st. f>hb‘ 
w hi ell has gi'ven its name to a palace, parish, and house of eonvehon. A 
dest.i ibocl as ^ a stately and beautitul house, , was built here, in loTi l v II# h*'. * \ f n 1 
for the reception and accommodation of the emperor Charles V and his nTi r . ‘m 
king Henry himself also often lodged here, as, for instance, in n h, n „ , n-lbrnm 
was held xn Black inars; and in 1520 , the same regal pm-sonugc ami l.U.jueeu, 1 mimrim 
lived in tne JL». wjdc the question of their marriage was upuad 1 *. py,:* lAm •**.? yd 
gave it over to the city of London, to be used as a workhouse for i im p.,«,i : /y * ' ,1 
of correction -lor the strumpet and idle per,-„»n, for the rioter that < 
ini the vagabond Unit will abide in no place.” Queen Man- l.,n in- <•,. .Mm, U h-'-.-J--, 

w«^t f0nna ! y tttk i“ pOS !l WSlon of 111 153r ' »»y minor and , oration. Ti-i ' 

" as .afterwards used lor other persons titan the class above tinned, am at !., . t„ , 
a place of pumshniunt, as it now is. As a house of corn'd it, it. ii j. 
snenff s charge, but is governed by a keeper wholly independent of t hat , , , 

LoX *> * 

. ® B1BGS q»f?- -Sax. bryry; Dutch, hi/r,; Ger. hitch) is a structure f«, r .. 

toad over a stream, river, ravine, imv ground, or other impcdimi m to it- ' ! 

bridge for carrying, a can, il or other water-emrse, is called b, e, Im'hmt A ' ,Z.' rA 

carrying a railway is sometimes called by the recettilv coined t|,,.iw|, ,' r 

word nnditct (q.v.). Bridges are formed „f Moue, brick . \tl Tm , ,i ' . Ti 
o dm he i beams or triune- work, supported on piles or on ma-vhrv i 

chums, m which case they tiro called suspension-bridges; of Wit'ieo-wor '• • , ' 1 . 

w lought-mm girders. Sometimes a comliiimtion of trams and m ' ' ■ 

Of late years me plat, of tubular or hollow wrmurht-iwn “ W ‘ i. ' A V ' 

1Ue fim fi^tmpitn, thnb Ute BrinTta Inin A o'.' g "*" y 

n„ , * ugtbaic ei t hei fixed or movable. Of movable hrhbns iln r* - - 1 ; 

* Ij/niff-hmlge* and jloatiug-bndyt .v are, in fact mere ferrv-hnMi - / * * tv. ‘V*' 
ways attached, and other provisions * or f : b 'i V * !!fl 

across the stream by ropes Braw-brMw<t ..r«i v^;> / 1 '•! iL * " “ <l! ‘ * *‘ p * ' r; ^ ^ 

that turn on pivots^in the former l Z & ifi "'•W''. 

moved round itorizontaiJy \ vlidinn hr''lrt> rim-- » !t d M.iU-aln ; m ice oilin', the an* 

• rollers. Another kin^ myi bnpvmq on vuu.T or 

flaws lazily, and almost on the hmbh^pl * nl f ^ ^orlobi, whr n* th** w aler 
from the movable roadwav beino* ImiImupoH - 1 ’ C * 110 nulled poniinu, brit!m>, 

pivot working in a larA pontoor? m O- o tot' er i?' '.'"I 1 »'*,'«• «.<• wat-r I-vd on a 

ends of the roadway of tile B when in id , U n 1 111 1 tf ‘ 1,f ‘ u "* Bn* ri vt-r — •]*,» 

either side. Ther/are sevcml ^ch die " ll 

the center of the stream, and when noeessmr illf v • l ? ' I >iVo} 5 ’ : •' ,| in 

till it lies parallel to the banks and iierniitskhAnA , , ' "r' V'' 1 ' 11 '' 111 " •i'l'.'hineiT. 
a flat district, these bridges ate extAcL'Tli b iTf ik T r '" V m '' T,< *T ( » 

Convenience must have led men in a verlAmF, tilt H a 'Iti.ir.UiS. 

order to the easier communication TA-emA J.,V ' ^ ! ° Sl ’ c ‘,°'- r , " n *> in 

streams there occur fords, tat o C th *4 m n ffo iTtTl '? ^T' 1 »«*>* 

most desirable. The’ most rudin.entarv for, of , B Jf, W,K, T ,l ' , . v 
stepping-stones, such as are vet almost everZ-n,.,^ u ? ' , ilNSU, ""l t" 1"- u . ri. ... of 

point. Large stones deposed in fl,o stoffiit H,e ,lnlM!i nd °r ri 7" r •-*»■ 

a ciumce to a passenger of getting across drv stlLl - t J V,,, .? ’• vo " l,i ,ii sl t-'iw 


■ across the step niim'-stom*s A;n m ny 

1 \ t '■ *•- * 

ways; and beyond this stage? the art won d Sir mZ'T lx,t, \ of l’ i,,w =>»»« 

i«g .»«. f„ tt , G « b , „ isg- 
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Darius, Xerxes, and Pyrrhus; and in Egypt, necessity early compelled the formation of 
bridges in connection with the canals constructed for the* purpose of. irrigation. But 
ail these would appear to have been rudimentary in form, and to have consisted simply 
of piers, with the intervals between them spanned by beams of timber or large flat 
stones. Sometimes boat; moored in the stream served' the purpose of piers, as was the 
case with the famous B. of Xerxes across the Hellespont. Bridges of boats are in use 
to this day. The principle of the arch was long known before it was applied to the art 
of bridge-building. See Alien. That application we owe to the Romans, whose first 
great work in which the arch was employed, the Cloaca Maxima (q.v.), is referable to 
the time of the Tarquins. The Ponto de Rotto, or Senators’ B. (127 me.), erected by 
Cains Flavius, appears to have been the first instance of its application to -bridges, la- 
the course of the great engineering undertaking of the Roman empire under Augustus 
Caesar for the formation of roads -and supply of water to Rome, its application became 
general; and afterwards, the empire having extended its bounds, the necessity for ready 
communication between its provinces, led to the erection of numerous splendid bridges 
therein, many of which, indeed, surpassed in their greatness those of Rome itself. But 
although the Romans have unquestionably the merit of having originated the art of 
bridge-buildingproper in Europe, yet it seems doubtful whether the principle of the 
arch was not applied by eastern nations to bridge-building long before the dawn of the 
greatness of the Roman empire. The Chinese are said to have been before the west in 
this as in other arts, though the antiquity of some of the .bridges on winch this assertion 
is vested may well be doubted, considering the uncertainty which pervades the chro- 
nology of that extraordinary people. 

It is impossible here to trace in detail the progress of the art. For a long time after 
the decay of the Roman empire, it made no progress. It revived in the i 1th c., but 
again languished to the beginning of the 18th. when the formation of the corps of the 
Fonts et Chaussees in France favored its further growth. Henceforth, many splendid 
bridges were erected both in Britain and the continent. In 177b, Mr. Pritchard of 
Shrewsbury, introducing the use of cast iron in the erection of bridges,, originated a 
valuable style of construction. The genius and works of Telford bring us to t he present 
time. Within half a century, the use of steam, the development of the canal system, 
and the necessity especially for rail way -bridges, . with the immense amount of capital at 
the disposal of engineers for. purposes of bridge-biiilding, .have caused a m ptde vol n lion of 
all tlie principles and possible modes of the art. Among the now forms called forth 
within the century by the increasing demand for facilities of communication, are the 
suspension R, the \vro ugh t-iron girder and tubular bridges, and the Jati ice-bridges. Sev- 
eral of tin* new bridges over the Thames are models of engineering skill and bade. The 
Mei mi and Britannia bridges were regarded when erected as perfect marvels of the art, 
and yet they have since been surpassed. In America, the B. of Trenton, ever the Dela- 
ware, the great Portage viaduct, and the Niagara suspension B., are equal to any similar 
works, in w the world. The. Tay B., opened in May, 1878, is the longest (2 m. in 
length) anti perhaps the greatest achievement of modern engineering r-kiil. The variety 
of complex structures of wood and of iron that now span streams and hollows i*. endless. 
For some of the more important forms, see Puawk, JLvmeft, TcbiPAk; nub Srsiawr- 
sioN Rktimks. What follows here, relates chiefly to arched or masonic bridges, and is 
eoufmed to the more general and obvious conditions which such bridges must fulfill, 
avoiding the mechanical theory of their stability as too abstruse for popular exposition. 

An arched B. rests between masses of masonry on opposite sides o? a river, called; 
its ahn1 ment# (q.v.). Tin 1 intermediate points of support of the arches are the piers 
(q.v.), which arc rarely built so strong as to he able of themselves to resist the lateral 
thrust of the. arches resting on them, if the thrust of one arch did not counteract that of 
another. Tin* arch itself is the curved construction between adjacent piers. The chief 
'.terms used in speaking of the arch itself are explained under Akcu. In addition, may 
he noticed the Hpamlrll, the name given to the tilling in above the ex! rad os to the road- 
way. The rhord or ttptm is the distance between the piers; white the r>'>< of the arch is 
the' perpendicular distance between the level of the springing and tin* horizontal through 
the key. ~ ■ . 

When a B. has to be erected, the question of what form R'shhu;ld..be > - falls lobe set- 
tled by a variety of considerations. Regard co appearance fvfleets tin quest ion, but the 
material points are its sullieiency for the purposes for which it is intended, and its 
security and durability The nature of the emhanknu. nts and of the soil in the water-bed, 
together with the nature of the water-shed, or country drained by the stream, may make 
it necessary that the R. should not be an arched bridge at all, but a suspension or tubu- 
lar bridge/ But If it is to be an arched B,, then the most important questions respect the 
number of its piers and the form of its arches. If vessels must be free to pass under it, 
the arches muM be lofty, and the abutments high; so also must they be if the river is 
exposed to sudden elevations of its level by Hoods. Formerly, a prejudice existed against 
laying a B. across a stream at any other angle than at right angles to its course. The 
reason was, that, the theory of the skewed arch (q.v.) being unknown, the obliquity of 
the B. to the watercourse' in voiced a corresponding obliquity of its piers to the water, 
which greatly increased the risk of the B. suffering from Hoods. But the skewed arch 
allows a B. to be thrown at any angle across a river, with its piers all parallel to the 
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stream; and many an awkward turn in our public road a would have been spared u« f ) m?: ] 
the skewed arch only been earl ier k no w u . 

After making allowance for the requ irements of posit j< 
must be considered, more particularly in relation to the s.ti 
affects the form, through prescribing the: number of piers, 
of the •water-course, and thus narrows the effective passagi 
diate consequence of narrowing the channel is to increase th 
the velocity of the stream increases, it. tends tnorc ■■and "me 
■; neifehboriipod of the piers, and finally, by deepening its 
From this consideration, the effect of too’ many piers w ill 
is not matter of speculation, for many bfiilges-^among 
ham— have been destroyed from this caused thus fulliu 
support! To know how many piers may with safety 
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support! To knowhow many piers may with safety be used, ibe vidime 
flows through the channel, botli ordinarily and in "wirHerdhtud-, mu a *.< 
which can bo done very nearly by calculating the mean ol immy -nurnin ^ o 
xerent states of the river, and at a succession of points across its bed. Then 
way in which the stream affects the form. If it is liable to Howls, cure mu a 
make the piers so high as to elevate the spring of t in; arches above the hi 
attainable by the water. In connection with this part of the subject, it mu ? 
bered, too, that floods are apt to carry down trees mid other floating mu * 
the arches do not afford diem passage, become powerful levers for the dr-ana 
bridge. 

^ ,e being determined on, the remaining questions relate to it - siaf mI* 
W\ this depend-? on the strength of the abutments and piers, mui the bahunvd eoiii- 
uDniim of the arches. The importance of securing proper found, ohm- h*r j!h iditn- 
m«MS ana piers cannot be over-estimated, and very 'frequently their foumladmo, p |t , 
to the nature of the .soil, have to he unilieiully constructed, Set* Ibu ■* r nrm r u\s? 
and Cokcrete. In considering the stability of the B., the first tbimr U i .. a-. * Mum 
ftwe»wh«sh wiUwt to destroy it,. Tin, is ascertained by calculating th, 
mg load, and also the weight of the structure above tin* arches, and of if,.- urehe- ; m-m- 
£2L. A scientific and skilled engineer is t lien able to judge nhaf. ammm) h Mrd, nr 
stmet ve pressure will be exercised by these weights cm the several pm-K oj i?„ ;/J 
ture, and thus to adapt the strength at every point to tin* strain. A , tJ ii,i. *, a s ; r ,, j 
t susual to calculate on 240 Ilk per foil* superilflal of U„. 

bridges, ,nn«I on Ml lbs, in railway brides. ‘The Aidd of !b7h,f , ‘o. bi y ; | 

Stt,.‘r* t,0 \ f0r ^ lt ' ticaI As !,,' I lu- rom.'iini jin vi/. 

kno^U ,i 1 m_ltt } UI S b0 n^rtamwl for the hijili.M il„,„l , (i i. die,, f r , tn 
the mean velocity of tl m stream, nrni Hie amount „f -iirfnoe , m„ „j „ i 
second tl» inenr^T !y Observed ijy me •mis of iloul.s; imtlviien tlu~ i. uml,'- n> f\ ut 

rtl,!L*,* IJ n il T ll,( ' i,|,il1 OHO fit’ll, less. Til,. Mr. II,,. 

nlw- l g w diminished liy the expedient known ns a , iit-ivaler » M.-l. j. »„ 

t Z T? tU ? pi . er ' T1,e b ‘‘ sl f »™ f <>'’ » <’ut .water has plaiVindlv u' t, ■! IVredm d 

these are to'beSi'^'n I,r ?f ntl W in a ."S ,e 1)C 0,r !l ’ «"• wider mink, in ,„j 

l ” „ rivr,.; 

s rr t * 

and Suspension Bridges * a 

ar° den ? is its Habffltv to decay, 1 

Jma ® f . a*.!*™*- ■ Tim latux ol^ 


and in thTsL span lsyiou it, ; in the suspension bridge over the 
across the Tay/Smmll|^S*^MS t witzer ! a ” < ^ f 70 f( ‘ et * V Hm ’ 'railway bdclge 

■ Se uf ' v -4 Bxtms A or ,t8 8 roatle * , « th > ^ y^h. 

B»Me ? is its liabiIit . v to decay, beside which it U 

tion applte^o of its bourns. The latter obU- 

be compensated for, as in tSo •comncnsnMnn^di the «ont«iction» and expansions may 
pesdolum. _ ’ lllL compensation balance of a watch, or the compensation 

the counties in which they are sit- 
8ncffiS° r thls expense, and by the anil 14 ac< ^ llre<1 b > r pfewription a 
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h within its own boundaries. Besides the- bridge .itself, the county liable is bound by. tl;e 
22 Henry VIII. c. 5, to repair 800 ft. of the road either w ay from *tlie bridge. ."And such" 
is still the state of the law as to all bridges built prior to the passing of the highway act 
5 and 0 Will. IV. c. 50. But by that act it is provided that, in the case of all -bridges 
thereafter to be built, the repair of the road itself passing over or adjoining to a bridge 
shall be-done by the parish, or other parties bound to the general repair of the highway 
of which it forms a portion — the county being still subject, however, to its former obli- 
gation as regards “ the walls, banks, or fences of the raised causeways, and raised 
approaches to any bridge, or the land arches thereof/' See Stephen’s ('out., vol.-iii. p. 
284. The neglect to make such repairs is treated in law books as a kind of negati ve 
often?/*; but there are positive offenses against bridges, which in the statutes are called 
nuisances, as to which, see the 43 Geo. III. c. 59. An act to. amend the law in regard 
to the maintenance and management of roads and -bridges in Scotland was passed in 
1878, entitled “ Roads and Bridges act.” Private bridges are those erected and main - 
tained under contracts authorized by private acts of parliament. See . Road.. 

BRIDGE {anfv ). . The most important American bridge now under construction is 
that over the East river between the -cities of New York and 'Brooklyn, commonly know n 
as the “Brooklyn bridge.” The land approaches are of stone and* brick in arches and 
piers, terminating at the river in the grand stone piers that rise 278 ft. above high water. 
The following official account of dimensions and progress is down to the close mf 1879: 
construction commenced Jan. 2, 1870; size of New York caisson, 172x102 ft, ; size of 
Brooklyn caisson, 168x102 ft. ; timber and iron in caisson, 5253 cubic yards; concrete in 
. well -holes, chambers, etc., 5669 cubic ft . ; weight of New York caisson, about 7000 tons; 
weight of concrete filling, about 8000 tons; New York tower contains 46.945 cubic yards 
of masonry ; Brooklyn tower contains 88,214 cubic yards of masonry ; length of river span 
lo95 ft. 6 in.; length of each land span, 980 ft. — i860 ft. ; length of Brooklyn approach, 
971 ft. ; length of New York approach, 1562 ft., 6 in. ; total length of bridge, 5989 ft., or 
1.134 in.; width of bridge, 85 ft.; number of cables, 4; .diarneier of each cable, 15f in.; 
first wire was run out Alay 20, 1877; cable-making really commenced June 11, 1877; 
length of each single wire in cables, 8578 ft. 6 in. ; ultimate strength of each cable, 12,200 
tons; weight of wire, 12 ft. per lb. ; each cable contains 5296 parallel (not twisted) 
galvanized steel, oil-coated wires, closely wrapped to a solid, cylinder 15f in. in diameter; 
depth of .Brooklyn tower foundation below limb-water, 45 ft.; depth of New York lower 
foundation below high water, 78 ft.; size of towers a! high-water line, 140 x 59 ft.; size 
ol towers at roof course, 186X58 ft.; total height of towers above high-water, 27-8 ft.; 
clear height of bridge in center of river span above high-water, at 90° Fan., 185 ft.; 
height of door at towers above high wat< r, H9 ft. 3 in. ; grade of roadway, 3-J- ft, in 100 
fj«; height of towers above roadway, 159 ft. ; size of anchorages at base,’ 129X119 ft. ; 
srze of anchorages at top, 117X104 i ; t. ; height of anchorages, 88 ft. front and 85 ft. rear; 
weight of each anchor plate, 28 tons; total cost of bridge^ exclusive of land, $9'OO0,OOO, 
Tiic bridge will probably be completed in 1882, Engineer, col. W. A. Eoebling. The 
towers were Implied long ago; so were the cables, and the const motion of the flour, with 
the many rods suspending it, will finish the bridge proper. 

Some other American bridges may be IwiGly described. One of the earliest of note 
is that oyer the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, which Fanny Kemble poetically described as 
y a scarf rounded by the wind and thrown over the river.” It was accidentally burned 
in 1888. The railroad bridge at Bellows Falls, built in 1850, has a span of 250 feet. The 
Busuuelmnna bridge (of the Wilmington and Baltimore railroad; is 8500 ft. long, with 18 
piers and 2 guard piers at the drawT The spans are 250 ft. long, and llu» draw-span 170 
feet. The Niagara Suspension bridge has a span from center to center of towers of 821 
ft., and is 245 ft. above the river. The bridge (suspension) over the Ohio between Cin- 
cinnati and Covington has a span of 1067 ft. and is 91 ft.- above low- water. The Clifton 
bridge (over Niagara river just below the falls and above the suspension bridge) is 1190 
ft. from bank to hank, and 1268 ft. between the points of suspension on the lowers, and 
Is 193 ft. above the water. The Victoria tubular bridge over the St. Lawrence at Moil-' 
treat has a length of tube of 6000 ft., carried over 25 openings of 240 ft. each, and one 
of 830 It, ; with the approaches this bridge is 9084' ft. long. The Quincy bridge over ■ 
t!u* Mississippi (draw) has 17 spans, two of 250 ft., three of 200, 11 of 187, and n draw- 
span of.860 foot. The bridge over the Missouri at Omaha is 2800 ft, long in 11 spans. 
Ihe bridge of the New York Central railroad over the Hudson at Albany is 1740 ft. 
long, in 15 spans ami a draw. But the most noteworthy of railroad bridges is that over 
the Mississippi at St. Louis. It is in three immense spans, those at the end bring 497 
ft. each, and the middle one 515 feet. Over the railroad floor is a carriage and foot road- 
way 34 ft. wide between the foot -walks which are each 8 ft. wide. 

The terrible disaster of the fall of the Tay bridge in Scotland, the center portion of 
which went down in a furious gale on the night of the 27th Dec., 1879, justifies a brief 
description of that structure. It was the largest iron bridge in the world, crossing the 
liver, or arm of the sea, a mile and a quarter w. of Dundee, with a length from shore 
to shore of 10,320 ft. (only 210 ft. le s tl rn two miles). Commencing at the s. or Fife 
shore there were three spans of 60 ft., two of so ft., 22 of 120 ft., 14 of 200 ft., 16 of 120 
ft, 25 of 66 ft., one of 160 ft, and six of 27 ft. in all 89 spans, the rails being 88 ft. 
U. K. II1.-4 
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viaduct on 10 or 11 piers from the brink of the tide to the dead level of tin* I 1 no rimre 
Tlui great features of 1 lit* architectural design, as M-"n frm.Mhe hrih, will be the ban* 
pairs of lofty towers on which the massive steel elutins which are to support tin* two 
suspension bridges will be hung, and the two pairs of landward buttresses to winch 
tine suspending chains will be anchored. ^ Of the towers, two pairs wdl risejfrum ijie 


island of Inchgarvie, and will reach the imposing height of 590 ft. Two pairs on ! lie 



set of rails. But the intervening portions carried by the suspension bridges will con- 
sist of two distinct and paralleHminche#, each 15 ft. broad, each carrying a single line 
of rails, and 100 ft. apart. These branches will be tightly braced together; ami tills 



and the maximum of divergence, 100 ft. , will be attained before the lofty towers are 
reached. While the bridge throughout the greater part of its extent makes ueecsmriiy 
a straight course, the shoreward part at either end forms a gentle curve. Fmmradi' 
shore to the beginning of the suspension bridge the line rises with a gradient rd‘ 1 in 
100. In the shoreward sections, and in that over Inrhgmwie, the permanent way mus 
on the upper members of the lattice-girders; but in the two suspension sections it 
vests on the lower members. By this contrivance here, ns in the case of the Tay bridge, 
the full height of 150 ft. above the high-water mark is eoniined to the central suTioih 
only. It will be evident that each of the deep-water channels n. and s. of the Island of 
lnchgarvic will be spanned by a double suspension bridge. Each of these double 
bridges will consist of four parallel and enormous lattice-girders— t wo for each branch. 
These girders will be 1000 ft, long. Seen in profile, their' upper members will form an 
arched outline, with a maximum height of 50 ft. and a minimum of 10 ft. besides the 
to vers On these towers, of course, their ends will rest; but they will derive their 
main support from four immense steel chains, one for each girder, which will be slung 
over the towers and fastened to the anchoring piers at either end. Tin; girdeis wiil 
be attached to the chains by stout wroughi-iron rods at intervals of 50 feet. It is expected 
that this wonderful bridge will be completed by Jan. 1, 1885. 

BKIBGrE, Military, is a temporary construction, to facilitate the passage of rivers 
by troops, cannon, and military wagons. The most elllcicid are described under Bov- 
toon; but there are many other kinds, A bridge of boat# is formed by smalkcrafl, espe- 
cially cargo-boats, collected from various places up and down the river; i resiles arc 
placed in them to bring their tops to one common level; the boats are anchored aero^ 
the river, and baulks of timber, resting on the trestles, form a coni Unions road from 
boat to boat across the whole breadth of the river; the boats ought to lie of >ueh size 
that, when fully laden, the gunwales or upper edges shall not bo less than on • fu« l 
above the water. Rope-bridgex are sometimes but not frequently used by mi diary engi- 
neers. A boat-and-rope bridge consists of cables resting on boats* and support ing'a plat- 
form or road of stout timber. A cask-bridge consists of a series of timber- rafts resting: 
on casks; the casks are grouped together in quadrangular masses; at certain interval* 
timbers are laid upon them to form rafts, and severafsuch rafts form a bridge; it is an 
inferior kind of pontoon-bridge. A tmile-bridge is sometimes made for crossing a Mim'd 
stream in a hilly country; it consists of trestles hastily made up in any rough mat-rials 
that may be at hand, with planking or fascines to form a flooring, cables to keep the 
trestles m a straight line, and heavy stones to prevent them from floating. Uaj'tdtridyi v, 
consisting of planks lashed together, are easily made of any rough materials -that may bo 
found oh the spot; but they have little buoyancy, and are not, very manageable.* A 
wing-fly mg bridge, consists of abridge of boats, of which one end is moored in* the cent* r 
of the river, and the other end left loose; this loose end is brought to the proper side of 
the river, the boats are laden, arid they make a semicircular sweep across the rivci hjr 
means of rudders;and oars, until the loose etid of the bridge reaches the other bank, A 
trail-flying bridge is a boat or raft, or a stringW boats or rafts, which is drawn across a 
river by ropes, in a line marked out and limited by other ropes. 

BRIDGE, Natural. See Natural Bridge. 

BBIDGE-BOTLLING BE0THEBH00DB (Fr. Frerex pon fifes; Lat. Fratrex pontifteen) 
were religious societies that originated in the s. of France in the latter half of f lu* ‘12th 
■?: century. Their purpose was to establish hospices at the most frequented fords of lar^e 
rivers to keep up ferries, and to build bridges. The church during the middle ages 
regarded the making of streets and bridges as meritorious religious service Whether 
ar not the herdsman Benezet, subsequently canonized, was the founder or only a mem- 
- a her of this fraternity, is as uncertain as the tradition which attributes to him the com- 
p etaon of the bridge over the Rhone at Avignon in 1180. The fraternity was sanctioned 
by pope Clemens III. m 1189; its internal organization was similar to that of the knightly 
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orders, and the members wore as their badge or insignia a pick-hammer on the brrast. 
In France, they labored very actively, but were gradually absorbed into the oidu ol bt. 
John. Similar associations sprang up in other lands, but under different names. 

BEIDGE-HEAB, or Tete-du-Pont, in military engineering, is a fortified post intended 
to defend the passage o{a.rivcr over a bridge. It is a field work, open at -the; gorge or 
in the rear, and having its two flanks on the banks of the river. I he most luvorable i 
position is at a re-entering sinuosity of the river, where the guns can work bettei with 
the supoorting batteries opposite. Bridge-heads are usually temporary works, hastily 
constructed. Their most frequent use is to aid a retiring army to cross the river m good 
order and to check an enemy pressing upon it. Openings are .left to allow the retiring 
army! with trims and carriages, to file through without confusion; and parapets are so 
disposed as 'to flank and defend these openings. 

BBIDGEMAN, Laura. This famous blind mute was b. in Hanover, N. H., United 
States, on the 21st Dec., 1829, She was a bright, intelligent child, but at two years of 
age was seized with a violent fever, which utterly destroyed .bo.th • sight _ and. .heaiin^. 
Fov a time this so shattered her system, that there seemed no Pope of recovery ; but she 
rallied and soon learned to find her way about the house and neighborhood, and even*, 
learned to sew and to knit a little. A strong passion for imitation began to develop 
itself, and bv assiduously cultivating Ibis power, she was at last enabled to emerge ou 
of her life of unbroken darkness and silence, and take her place among the educated 
people of the day. In 1839, Dr. Howe of Boston undertook her care. and. education 
the deaf and dumb school. The first attempt was to give her a knowledge of arbitiai v 
sio-ns by which she could interchange thoughts with others. Then she l earned to lead 
embossed letters by the touch; next, embossed words were attached to different articles 
and she learned to associate . each word with its corresponding object., A pat on the 
head told her when she was right in her spelling-lesson. _ Urns far, however, the work 
was only an' exercise of imitation and memory, roused into exertion by. the motive o 
love of 'approbation, but seemingly without intellecluul perception ot .the i relation 
between words and things. It was like teaching a clever dog a variety ot tricks. .But 
at last the truth flashed upon her, that by this means she could communicate to otheis 
a sign of what was passing in her own mind. Her whole being seemed changed. A he 
next step was to, procure a set, of metal types, with the letters cast at the ends, and 
board with square holes for their insertion, so as to be read by the finger. In six 
months, she could write down the name of most common objects, and in two years hau 
made great bodily and mental improvement. She grew happier, and unloved play like 
other children, amusing herself with imaginary dialogues, spelling old und newA^ch,, 
and with her left hand slapping the fingers of her right, it they spoiled^ word 
or living herself a pat of approval, as the teacher did, when correct Her touch glow 
in accuracy as its power increased; she learned to know people almost instantly by the 
touch alone. In a year or two more, she was able to receive lessons m gcographv alge- 
bra and history. She received and answered letters irqm all parts ot the world and 
was alwavs employed, and therefore always happy. Her brain seems to have been 
unduly excited for a blind person; she not only held imaginary dialogues with herselt, 
but dreamed incessantly by night; and during these dreams, while asleep, talked much 
ou her lingers. She learned to write a fair, legible, square hand, and to read with gloat 
dexterity, and at last, even to think deeply, and to reason with good sense and disenmv 
station. Keen, sensitive, and lively , in various occupation, her days now pass rapidly 
and pleasantly, mainly owing to the unremitting skill and kindness of Dr. Howe. 
was saved by him from a life of hopeless, helpless darkness; educated and tiaintc. o 
t:\ke her part in the world; and now, as a teacher of the blind and deaf and dumb, -3 
conferring on them the blessings she lias herself received. She is probably among t ho 



^nost skillful of blind teachers. 

BBIDGENOETH, a t. of Salop or Shropshire, on both sides of the Severn, 20 m. s.e. of 
Shrewsbury. It consists of an upper and lower town, connected by a bridge over the 
Severn The larger part of the town is on the right hank, and is built on a sandstone 
rock rising 60 ft. above the river. Pop. 71, 7317, It returns one member to parliament 
The navigation of the Severn formerly employed many of the inhabitants, but the traffic 
has been greatly injured by the introduction of railways. The town, which was at one 
time called Brur/es or Bruy, is said to be of Saxon origin In the beginning of the 12th 


destroyed by tire, it has carpet and worsted manufactories. Bishop Percy was born 
here. 

BBIBCtE OP ALLAH. See Allan. 

BRIDGE OF SIGHS, the covered passage which connects the doge’s palace in 
Venice with the prison, over which prisoners of state were taken to confinement oj: to 
execution. , A-AC;' 

BBIMEPOET, a seaport of Connecticut, IT. S., at the mouth of the Pequannock, 
which empties itself into an inlet of Long Island sound. It is m lat. 41 11 n„ and 
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BMDGETOJf, a port of entry in New Jersey, U. S., about 40 m, 
It occupies bofcli banks of the Cohansey creek, about 20 m. ubo\ 
Delaware bay, its two divisions being connected by a wooden draw 
contains a public library, two newspaper-offices, an iron foundry, a 
factory, a woolen-factory, and a glass-work. It likewise owns upw 
of shipping. Pop. in 1870, 6820. 

BRIDGETON {ante), the capital of Cumberland co., N. J., on t 
20 m. from Delaware bay, 36 m. s. of Philadelphia, at the terminus 
anckthe junction of the New Jersey Southern railroads; pop. ’80, 87 
entry, tbe Second in importance in the state. Its chief manufactui 
and gks, pipes, . nails, castings, machinery, lumber, brick, sbip-buil 
calmed ftuits, ip which 1 nearly 200 firms are engaged. Among its 


Jung. 73° 12' w., being 178 m. to the s.w. of Boston, and 58 to the me. of New York, 
Pop. ’70, 19,885, having gained 6586 in 10 years, B. is connected b> railway < both, 
with the interior and with the other places generally on the seaboard. 1 hough the 
harbor does not admit large ships, having only 13 ft. mi the bur nt higiow liter, yet B. h;,s 
n considerable coasting-trade, and a number ot vessels engage d in the whale Osh* n . Its 
manufactures are extensive, particularly of carriages, lmrnb% fire-arms, and sewing* 
machines. 

BRIDGEPORT (ante), a city in Fairfield co., Dorm., cm Long Island sound, am! on 
the New York and New Haven railroad, at its junction with the Uousatomc railroad, 56 
m. n.c. of New York. The harbor at the entrance of 1 Vtpuumock creek is large and safe, 
and is the center of a considerable coastwise trad;. Tin* most eh gaut portion of tin* t by 
is Golden hill, an elevation of about 100 ft, commanding delightful views of sound and 
shore, and covered with fine residences, many of which are owned and occupied by Nr\v 
Yorkers. All of the city is modern and well built, the streets shaded by trees, and l he 
residences are well provided with water and gas. The earliest settlement, tin n called 
Newfield, was in 1689; the city charter is dated 1836. In 1850, the population was Out O; 
now it is about 23,000, There are many superior schools, and some tine churches. ^ The 
chief business, besides the water trade, is in manufacturing, and in this the nmkinv of 
sewing-machines takes the lead, there being three large establishments. lien* is ah o rim 
largest manufactory of metallic cartridges in the country; and there are carriage factories, 
iron foundries, harness, and other business. Pop. ’80— *29,148. 

BRIDGER’S PASS, a defile in the Rocky mountains, in s. Wyoming, through wbirfi 
the overland stages went before ti^e opening of the Pacific railroad. If is several mile® 
long, and in most places has perpendicular side walls from 1000 to 2500 ft. high. 

BRIDGET, Saint (or, more properly, Blrr/itov BrifjUt^^x famous Roman Catholic suing 
was b, in Sweden about the year 1802. Her father was a prince of the _ blood-royal of 
Sweden. "When only sixteen, she married Ulf Gudmarson, prince of Neman, a stripling 
of eighteen, by whom she had. eight children, the youngest of whom, named Catherine, 
born iu 1386, died in 1881, became par excellence the ‘female saint of Sweden. Her hus- 
band and she now solemnly vowed to spend the remainder of their lives hi a state of 
continence, and, to obtain strength to carry out their severe resolution, made a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of St. Jago de Compost ella in Spain. On their return, Ulf died in 
1844, and B, founded about the same time the monastery of Wadstena, in East Goth- 
land. Sixty nuns and twenty -five monks were its first inmates They received the rule 
of St. Augustine, to which Si. B. herself added a few particulars. They constituted n 
new order, sometimes called the order of St. B., sometimes llu* order of Ht. Salvator, or 
the Holy Savior, which flourished in Sweden until the reformation, when it. was sup 
pressed, but it still possesses some establishments in Italy, .Portugal, amt el *e where. 
Subsequently, St. B. went to Rome, where she founded a hospice for pilgrims and Swel- 
ls h students, which was reorganized by Leo X. After having made a pilgrimage to Pal- 
est me, she died at Rome on her return, 28d July, 1378. Her bones were carried to 
Wadslena, and she herself was canonized in 1391 by pope Boniface IX. Her festival 
is on the 8th of October. The Memhtiimm SL BrifjiUw, written by her confessors, was 
keenly attacked by the celebrated Gerson, but obtained the approval of the council of 
Basel, and has passed through many editions. Besides the lin'dalimm, there have been 
attributed to this saint a sermon on the Virgin, and five discourses on the passion of 
Jesus Christr, preceded by an introduction which was condemned by the congregation 
of die Index. 1 * 

Not to be confounded with this Swedish saint is another St. Bridget, or St. Bride, 
as she is more commonly called, a native of Ireland, who flourished in the end of 
the 5th and beginning ot the 6th e., and was renowned for her beauty. To escape 
the temptations to which this dangerous gift exposed her, as well as the oilers of 
marriage with which she was annoyed, she prayed God to make her ugly. Her 
prayer was granted; and she retired from the world, founded the monastery ‘of Kil- 
dare, and devoted herself to the education of young girls. Her day falls on the 1st 
of February. She was regarded as one of the three great saints of Ireland, the others 
being St. Patrick and St. Columba. She was held in great reverence in Scotland, 
and was regarded by the Douglases as their tutelary saint. ‘ 
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slate almshouse, and various manufactories. I op. 80, .o,bM. _ 

BRIDGEWATER, at and port of Somersetshire on both sides oLt t] ; e 

is here spanned by an iron bridge). 6 m Yt stands on the border of a marshy plain 

wooded. It ib cnierly Duiii oi oiicK. _ j town* it rises 38 ft at 

lofty spire. Tl.e Parrel admits vessels ot 200 tons up “tWMi fi „ ft hleU . 


m^Msmsmsm 

was 4,080, with an aggregate burden ot 340,407 tons. . TViiish Inland 

imiBGEWATEB Fk vncts Eg erton, Duke of, styled the T tithe . > • 17 

SaSS. ? J5S» ot' Scroop, fourth earl and 

and succeeded his^ elder t!8H & 

of pari 1 ante n t tor milking ti^nav^i o‘dj|® j^avi Nation at Barton by an aqueduct 39 ft. above 

dom became extinct Before he began to realize in oft t s fioi in hu » ’ Mg . t 
in privacy, and restricted himself to the simples < , <tf* f ‘ ' A mcmumqa t was 

■wealth was distributed among collateral bianuics oi ms i<uuuj. 
erected to his memory in Manchester. 

Hi 

SSaSs^Ig'feiS 8 ^ 

up°WftHls d of £13,00(fto the British Museum, the- interest to be employed in the purchase 
iad care of MSS. for the public use. 
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BBIBGEWATEE TREATISES, eight celebrated work* s< On Power, Y I I mi, ami 
Goodness of God,” by eight of the most eminent authors in their respective departments, 
published under a bequest of the lust carl of B. (q.v.)> whereby each received I'l.OtfO, 
with the copyright of his own treatise, They are: t. Th< ? Adaptation of Frier md 
■Nature 'to the Ah ml arid 'Intellectual Constitution of Aha, by Thomas t'lmlmers, iu>. 
(Loud. 1888, 2 vo Is. 8vo). 2. Chemist } *//, Meteorology, awl the 'Function of iJhpdion, con- 

skier ed with Reference to Natural Theology, by William Front, m.i>. ( Loud. 1834, 8v<n. 

• &. Om ihe ..-History, utM- "XiisHmin -.of.-Ammahyby. the rev. William Kirby (Loud. 
1835, 2 vols. 8vo). 4. On (jealogy and Mineralogy t by the rev. Dr. Bucklam! (Loud. 
1837 2 vols. 8vo). 5. ! lhe Hand, its Michatdsm and Vital Fndownants, as Kdneuaj 
.Design, by sir Charles Bell (Loud. 1837, 8vo), 6, The Adaptation of Krk ami Nature to 
the Physical Condition of Man, by John Kidd, M.n. (Loud. 1827, Hvo). 7. Asinaanny 
and General Physics, considered with Reference to .Natural Theology, by the rev. William 
W he well (Land. 1820, 8vo). 8. Animal and VigetabU Physiology, cokshhnd with lh <jir- 

race to Natural Theology, by Peter Mark Roger t, M.o. (Loud. 1840, 2 vols. bvo). All 
these works have since been republished by Bohn. 

BBIBLIMTOK, or Burlington, a sea-coast t. in the East Hiding of Yorkshire 
(including Bridlington Quay, a port and bathing-place about 1 in. tothes.e.k dm. w. 
of Flamborough head, and" 40 m. o.n.e. of York. B. is situated on a gentle slope in a 
recess of a beautiful bay. The country is hilly to the m, but subsides to the* s, into a 
Hut alluvial and fertile tract called lloldorness. It lias the aspect of an old town 
with narrow irregular streets. Pop. in f 71. 0202, It has a considerable trade in 
cofti, and also some soap-boiling and bone-grinding works. B. is supposed to have 
been the site of a Roman station. *The Danes had strongholds in this vicinity for 
nearly 200 years, and many engagements between them and the Haxons and Normans 
occurred here. Great numbers of ancient tumuli or harrows still exist. An Augus- 
tine priory of immense wealth, and which subsisted for 400 years, was founded Imre 
by a grand-nephew of the conqueror, and obtained many privileges from Henry 1., and 
ill so from king John. Some parts of it yet remain, in 1042, Henrietta, queen of 
( Uaries L landed here with arms and ammunition from Holland bought with the 
crown-jewels. Bridlington Quay 3ms a chalybeate mineral spring, as well as an 
intermitting one of pure water, B. is noted for its chalk-flint fossils. In the lacus- 
trine deposits near B. were found, some years ago, the bones of a large extinct elk, 
with branching horns, measuring 11 ft. from tip to tip. 

BBXBFQST, a t. in Dorsetshire, in a vale at the confluence of the Asker and the Birt, 
or Brit, or Bride, 16 m. w.n.w. of Dorchester, and 2 m. from the English channel. It 
stands on an eminence surrounded by hills, and consists chiefly ’of 1h rcc spacious 
and airy streets. Pop, *71, 7670. The registered electors numbered (3875) 1071, includ- 
ing 15 freemen. They return one member to parliament. The chief manufactures 
are twine, shoe-thread, cordage, fishing-nets, and sail-cloth; and ship-building is carried 
on to some extent. The vicinity is celebrated for its cheese and butter. B. was a con- 
siderable town before the Norman conquest, and had a mint for coming silver. In 1878 
there entered into this port 60 vessels whose tonnage was reckoned 6886; arul there 
cleared it 86 vessels of collectively 8526 tons. On the coast near are sandy cliffs, 2U0 ft 
high, abounding in fossils 

BRIE, an old district of France between the Seine and the Marne, Meaux being the 
chief town. B. was and is celebrated for its cheese and grain. In old limes a for- 
est covered a great portion of the region. It was subdued by the Franks, and was a 
part of the kingdom of Neustria. In the 9th c., it was ruled ‘by its own counts, but in 
1363. it passed to the crown. The district is now comprised in the departments of ALsne 
and. those adjoining. 

BEIEEjin the practice of the English bar, is the name given^ to the written instruc- 
tions on which barristers advocate causes in courts of justice. It L called a B, 
because it is, or ought to he, an abbreviated statement of lhe pleadings, proofs, and affi- 
davits at law, or of the bill, answer, and other proceedings in equity, with a concise 
narrative of the facts and merits of the plaintiff’s case, or the defendant’s defense. But 
'it is also used in forensic business generally, being applied, not only in the courts of 
law and equity, but also in all other tribunals, whether inferior or superior, original or 
appellate. In Scotland, the corresponding term is memorial. The skill of the attorney 
or solicitor is shown in the preparation of this important, document, which should he 
characterized by arrangement and compression, without any material omission. 

BRIEF (ante), an abridged statement of a suitor’s case. It should contain the names* 
residences, and occupations of the parties; the character In which they sue or are sued, 
and why they prosecute or defend: an abridgment of the pleadings; a regular chrono- 
logical Statement in plain language of the facts; a summary of the" 'points at issue and of 
the proof to be offered, with names of witnesses, or of documents in ease of written 
evidence, etc. The form and nature of the B. is necessarily varied according to the 
purpose which it is to serve. 

TKIEF, or Bkevtc, PAPAL (Lai hrms, short), a word which, in the corrupt Lnfinity 
of the early ages, was made to signify a short letter written to one or more persons 



n 7. «. j* 0 inff/.iA if ic now used to denote certain pontifical 'writing*, 

(hence the German brief, a * ; ^ \ It ' th e brevity of the composition, but 

which however, do TepaSl? differs from the papal bull (q.v.)in 

froiU . In (S'nfl U< U <d vo^' deeishiiwou matters^ inferior importance, luehas disdpHne, 

sevcial points 1 & „ indulgences etc ■which do not necessarily requite the 

dispensations, release hom vow s, W & ; /’ , , confounded with the we/e* 

' ■nvr^ .,l n f Silesia Prussia about 27 m. s.e. of Breslau. It is situated on the left 

>T 0 iiwitz (q.v.) lies a little to the w. of Bneg. Pop. <o, 16,348. 

ltutterciam, m lat. 51 o4 n and long. 4 1 < . U R p , na ie portion of which are 

swwkws ss»» 

J»'a ’r,i a®' t ***.£$#$ “ s s z 

without SrSou^dd, expelled the French iu 1813. The celebrated admirals Be IV lit 
and Van Tromp were natives of tins place. 

• on thiri^trilfSe^AS: au“f 14 m. mV 

t i' .di,-' \Li'k* It is celebrated as the place where Napoleon 1. received his earliest 

an d i einamed until 1 .<> 4. . -toia An H ie 20th of Jan Boiuiparte, who had 

6u. 

MtJki'lkJ «»l WOU11.M, Tl.cfc imk MM ■ «“* JSj 1 "!." 1 

dVus victory at B. opened the way to Pans, and led to tnc tali of tin. unpiR, 

BMEITZ, a t. of the canton of Born, Switzerland, beautifully situated at the Uofrt or 
th< lh-nese’ Alps, on the n e. .shore of the lake of Uicsomc nam< ^“4™^ C,\ 
of Beni Its cheese is held in high repute. Pop. .0 , .Wh.— I he law oi ».. w m i 
is about 8 m. long and 2 in breadth, is formed by the river Aar, at he pot ol the 11a i 
u l Ur thn ovimn r | v «j% it Yli'Su*har° , es its snrnlus wuteii's into lake I tiuiv. * be 

the lake between B. and Interlaken, touching at the celebrated Giessbaeli lad eve iy 
trip. . 

i»i?T7?p CHEEK a stream in Warren co., Ga., where, in the revolution the Amen- 
cans' umi -,- 2 Artie \vero defeated Feb. 27, 1773, by the English under gen. Provost: 
American loss about 250; English loss, 10. 
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BEIEIXY HILL, an ecclesiastical district of Staffordshire, England 2 m. u » r mm 
Stourbridge, on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton ruiVwav. li is n hhm* of 
much activity, the di.stnel abounding in coal, iron, and ft re-els » Y ; dierehr 4 hero I’niiji *r 

ous collieries, large iron-works, glassworks, brick works, ;nd orreries, d bo nunci 
lure or steam- boiiers is extensively .carried ou. Pop. ’ll, n,04d. 

imiKS, ii t. in Hungary on the Gran; pop. ’70, 11,770. The people an* ,(m k hit ,.,1 
ers and farmers, * 1 

BBIEUC, St., a seaport t., in the department of Cflle* du-Niml, krunoe. situalH <n 

t-h« right hank oi lli« Uouct, nhoiit 2 m. iVom iis mm. (,!i ni the line of M i; ■» ,,7 

the Lnglisli channel, in hit 4« :■»’ u„ mid h.inr, 2 4<> *e*t. TheMwn is 7‘,M It.' ' 
its origin to an Irishman St. Briene, avho built u immuMcrv herein the hth omilurv' -V 
is. has the ruins ot an old tower (hat formerly (if. ended liie eiitmnee lo tin river' but 

was partially blown up by order of lleuri IV. Xn’Vm. and a eaihednil, „h • 

dates from t he Hill century. The ramp, arls worn destroyed in lit*. and their site i,.,l 
1 kh;]i con veiled into a pleasant pnunemuk*. lomiinaiing in a termee that eomniaads 
fmo view ot the clmum-l. # HI. R Jm* mmmjue*ures ui woolen stuffs, linen, eothm, U ath.-- 
nii ri 0S3 ; uksa ^ ailI P' buikl,11 oy ! ^ mid a trade nn agricultural pioduoo. R<pV 

1]u ‘ ! l nn ! 1 i iry Sf,rvi( ‘7 1 £«'"]'<* regiments nr hui bilious rood mod lmo 
ono bod) ^ W hen a Lntish army takes the fluid, it is customary for thin* | iU ;ta!in*w 
Puni n brigade, and two brigades a alcimn. Tims, at the battle of die Alma c-eh uf 
rttn ,1° d !~ ?} 1 * ri ! wl4 ^ fnmi 7 comprised ! wo brigades; and of these ten brimid * . 
inuM L uro if « ec ° < t iree ktUtahoaacaeh, the tenth being somewhat stronger. It is noth 
H r le t !f* n f rl Il ^°rnV^ f> rou l un & which can be broken up whenever the command 
in- officer dunks tit. I he household troops, comprising the horse <>*uards lib* .«■ ,- m f ■ 
irnd foot guards, arc sometimes called t hvJiotiaeJwld bi-ignde. ° * ' ° J ‘ * 

to tho^ti^f^^ '? a military officer who excrete duties, hi a brigade, ixmhvxm 
a those ot the adjutant of a regiment. He attends to matters of dUcmlnw mid to i „ 
Personal movements of the men. When regiments or huttalioiiH are brigmU d V 
M is appointed usually from among the captains. He conveys orders* l een r L 
ollster or roster, inspects guards and pickets, and directs exere a Jev ohitli h* b t 



r KffS, "r’i'XS^ 

dunes. Hu is then a general or commander of a brigade, which u amity eontubr hh 
owa regiment as one of the number. When the bri-ade is h • „ l 

il mSTn ta hi “ SL ' rViCliSi lu;ld t0 hiK Pi'O'iwtiSu to tin* mniiof inuj.'m n. h ' ' ° 

BBIOArm See Biutaskta. ' , .. 

BEI(r-BEIG AHTIHE. A brig is a, sc[uaro-ri ,, *< vd vessel witli two m«> t 1 \ ? • 

ir a 11 >~- 

wh Bmors m r nsail " r ,,rig ^ tii, ° is a wifflrdf 

!.d«mot",e f flSt Srlrf ^ widtirtSd'fc*? 1 " n ‘ l i” *"* 

» later period he was connected with ff ti 1 r ./ w a UtLri !o / fV vt ‘ ril1 yosu-s. At ; 
Admuinren of Harry Franco; The Un unfed Met 'limit- ils 521*^ nr( ’ 

His latest oditovialwork wis (limp mmn . . .. r , ’ emlr/ir J oj h>m Pipper, 

the latter of which he was connected at the timS'LdS lud ‘V“^< with 

■ « JSgRSSRiJs * ; Kr r 

ident ot the Baptist missionary union *' ‘ tU 11 :l ,or K0 ' ne Bum pros- 

WaS . b ' in 1556 > at W,irlcvtvo«l.- 
appointed flm render hi' ^ometyTt In T J “« ™ 

tn 1819 first Savilian professor o/ K eomctrv1n oS f Tr^ra co1 ( ‘ S ' C) ’ London - au(i 
time of Ms death, which took pS^ « OWhf* ti°^ He retained UI1 the 
contribution to the theory of InwmfhmJ TTr , t' i 1 lnn(5e an 'important 

: ; *“• ".Sutai sss»iss*ssa 

’ffillp’' A A 1 ■; 

■ 
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lami 1();>;J under the title of Trigohometna Britannica. 

PhyJloffy, ‘mid Pathology <tf the 

Brain. , , . , , „, 

mnnu AMTA nhmts of the lobelia family discovered in the Sandmen isimids. the 

zs& 

for some cutaneous diseases. , . . T ,. ■ ■ 

r> piri itt tpcrip n h New York 1812. Early in life lie settled m Indiana as a 

recommending to him a man who desired to furnish aims iu the lehcL. 

st 

wmmsmm 

initli* at public j"iu'^-ii iigs ox (>1" the 

movcmicnt in hvw h t manu - 11 ! « ; reorganization of the corn-law league, in favor 

for Manchester. A member oi tie « t Sv oOFrl ‘nds, bv whom a 

ment. Ins name then oecamc e imu> 1808 lie accepted othceas 

electoral representation, which 18T0 ^.^Vain obliged to retire, in consequence 

^^ti)TCTTT T?rrTT M’o 1780~18n 8* an English physician educated at Edinburgh; prac- 

disease. His publications on this topic were made m *836-40. ^ t 

winmiTEKIHCr in calico-printing, is the operation of rendering the colors oi printed 
faSSS or hdlliam, by tilling tbeh in solutions of soda and other magnate. 
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BRIGHTON, a former t. in Middlesex eo„ Msuss.. .4 m. w. of Bo Ion on tiio^AHumy 
and Boston railroad; pop. 70, 4057. It is famous as the .great wittk'-nmi 1 1 1 <• 
ami the oust. It has besides some nianufacttirtag: tstabkslinients. M;« !»<*> tt ims 
been a part of Boston. 

BBIGHTOW, originally Brightlidmstuma a t. and a celebrated watering place on the 
sea-coast of Sussex, fifty in. s/of London, it is Imilt <m it slope ascending eastward to a 

J num* of high chalk cliffs (bucked by tlu* South Downs), bounding tin* {, °ast as turns 
•; Beachy Head; to the west, these lulls recede from the coast, and leave a b ap- -i retch of 

sands/ Anciently, Brighthelmstone was a mere iishing-vUiage 015 a level under tlm cub ; 

. and more than once it was burnt and plundered by French marauders. It wav fortified , 

: 7 ]>v Henry VllL, and more strongly by Elizabeth; but the nm proved more daiitr* rous 

i , than the* French, and now washes over the site of the village of 1 hose da\ s, 'Hie inroads 

of tile, sea in 101)9, 1709. and 1705, undermined many Hills and destroyed many homy*. 
Its further inroads are prevented by a sea-wall of .great strength (00 ft, high, 2b it. thick 
id the base, and 2 m. long), extending along the cl ill's, and built at the cost of i'HMUHfU. 
The writings of Dr. Russel, a celebrated physician of George ll/s time, first drew pub- 
lic attention to B. as an eligible watering-place, and the discovery of a chalybeate spring 
in the vicinity increased its popularity. The visit of the prince of Wales, in 1782, and 
liis subsequent yearly residence there, finally opened the eyes of the fadnonable world 
to its immense attractions, and B, thenceforth became the crowded report of a health 
seeking population. Its progress has beeu very rapid, and the town is sliil steadily 
increasing. B. is for the most part extremely well built, as becomes a favored retreat 
of wealth and aristocracy. It mostly consists of now and elegant streets, squares, ami 
terraces. The hotels are magnificent, A range of splendid houses fronts the sea for 
nearly 3 ra., including the famous sea-wall, and the beach is easily accessible by gaps in 
the chalk-cliffs. Formerly, trees were a great, rarity in B. ; but within the last thirty 
years they have been planted both in and around the town, and are now to be mml»h of 
considerable size in tin*. North Steyne Inc, Insures, the. Level, and the Queen’s ptrkv 
Pop. in 1801, 7339; in } 2l, 21,429; in *51, 05.509; in ’71, 00, 01 i . B. returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. The population is greatly increased during the fashionable season 
by the influx of visitors. The town was incorporated in 1854. Living and house-vent are 
about a third liigher than in London. Near the center of the town is the pavilion or 
marine palace, a fantastic oriental or Chinese structure, with domes, minarets, and pin- 
nacles, and Moorish stables, begun for the prince of Wales in 1784, and finished in 1827, 
It- is now the property of the corporation of B., and with its tine pleasure-grounds o? 
above seven acres, it* is devoted to the recreation of the inhabitants. It stands in ! lib 
Steyne, an open space between the e. and w. parts of the town. The marine parade, & 
line terrace, extends about a m. along* the margin of the < bfif, between the Steyne and 
Kemp town, a handsome district on the cast. Westward, tin re is a similar parade or 
promenade, extending a great length in front of the more, modern part of the town, and. 
here there is daily a large and fashionable concourse. There are two piers — a chain pi'/* 
on thee,, opposite the marine panuK and a broad wooden pier on piles on the w. ; both 
are used for promenading. A magnificent, aquarium, 7.15 ft. in length, was opened in 
1872. B. has no maritime trade. It is reputedly a town for recreation and seu-bathuig 
Its only defect is a want of trees to shhdoTbc promenades; the sea-breeze being udvero 
to the growth of trees. B. possesses several large public hotels, and is more particular ty 
noted for its excellent private hotels 01 * boarding houses,' locally known as “ mansions/’' 
B. is connected with London, and also with the towns along* the coast, by railways 
From its salubrity, the town abounds in boarding-schools, 

BSKrHT’S DISEASE (of the kidneys), so called after the English physician. Dr. 
Bright, who first investigated its character* consists of a degeneration of the tissues of 
the kidney into fat, and will be better understood after the anatomy of the organ lm 
been studied. Suffice it to say now, that tins degenerated condition impairs the excreL 
| iug powers of the organ, so that the urea is not sufficiently separated from the blond. 
I b he flew of the latter, when charged with this urea, is retarded through the minute ves- 
scls, congestion ensues, and exudation of albumen and fibrin is the result. When we 
apply heat to the urine from a kidney so affected, it becomes opaque, showing that it 
contained albwnni (q v.); and on examining a drop of it under the microscope, we 
observe the exuded lymph mixed with epithelium in the form of casts of the small duets 
• 01 the diseased organ. 9 he oatient presents a flabby, bloodless look, is drowsv, and 
easily fat igued. . The disease may succeed any of the eruptive fevers, and is frequently 
associated with enlargement of the heart. 

The cauHffi of this terrible malady are any which cause congestion of the kidneys- 
indulgence in strong drinks, long-continued suppuration, exposure to wet and cold! the 
exanthematous fevers, and pregnancy. The indications for tnatment are, to remove any 
of « loa o cause* which may be present, rectify the other secretions, relieve any temporary 
congestion of the kidneys, at the same time endeavoring to increase Hie number of red 
blood globules by the administration of iron ami vegetable bitters. And in the' advanced 
stages, when the blood is poisoning the nervous centers, attempts should be made to 
re; tore the. secretion of urine by administering diuretics (q.v.) by giving hydrochloric 
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and vegetable adds, sponging the patient with, vinegar, and relieving the congestion of 
the brain by purgatives and local bleeding. 

BRIGITTINES, or Order of Our Saviour, founded in 1844, as a branch of the Angus- 
tinians, by St. Brigida or Brigitta, of Sweden. There were both monks and nuns who 
inhabited contiguous buildings, but were said never to see each other. Temporal affairs 
were supervised by the nuns; spiritual by the monks. The northern kingdoms of 
Europe had monasteries of this order, but the reformation swept them away. Henry V. 
founded one house near London; Henry VIII. suppressed it; Mary re-established it; 
and Elizabeth finally suppressed it. There are now no monks of the order. A few con- 
vents existed in I860 in Bavaria, Poland, and elsewhere. 

BEIGUOLES, a t. in the department of Yar, France, beautifully situated in a fertile 
valley, surrounded I)}' forest-clad hills, and watered by a stream called the Calami, about 
22 nu w.s.w. of Draguignan. B., which is a very salubrious place, has manufactures of 
broadcloth, silk twist, soap, leather, pottery, etc/; and a trade in wines, brandy, olives, 
and prunes. Pop. ’76, 5164. 

BRXHTIE'GA, a t. of Hew Castile, Spain, 20 m. e.n.e, of Guadalajara, is situated on the 
Taitma, and was formerly surrounded by walls, of which traces still exist. The remains 
of an old Moorish fortress- how serve as a cemetery. B. has -manufactures- of woolens, 
linen, glass, and leather. Pop. 4500. Here, in 1710, during the war of the succession, 
the English general Stanhope, owing to the dilatoriness of: his allies In: affording him 
support, ■was* defeated by the Duke tie Vendome, and compelled to surrender, with all 
Ins force, amounting to about 5500 men. 

BRIL, the name of two Dutch painters.— M atthaus B., b. at Antwerp, 1550, went 
during his youth to Italy, and, under the patronage of pope Gregory XII L, pointed 
several frescos in the Vatican. He. was also distinguished as a historical and landscape 
painter. He died in 1584. His more celebrated younger brother, Paul B., 1). 1554 or 
3556, received instruction under Mattlueus in Home, and soon excelled his master. Ills 
pieces were at first conceived in the fantastic style which then prevailed; but gradually 
his style increased in power and beauty, until it exerted a striking influence over laud- 
scape-painting. The works of his riper age exhibit high poetical qualities, and a line 
appreciation of the effects of light in the sky, which have been described as but little 
inferior to those of his great successor, Claude Lorraine. They have a. character ol .sol- 
emn rest and calmness, and at times even an elegiac tone of melancholy, which >\eil 
accords with representations of the glories of fallen Home. A collection of excellent 
landscapes by B. is found in the palace Rospigliosi in Home, and two beautiful land- 
scapes enrich the irallerv of the PiUi palace, Florence. Besides landscapes, B. painted 
scenes from Biblical history; among them, the “ Tower of Babel/; now in the Berlin 
museum. Other pictures by B. arc found in the galleries of Munich, "Vicuna, and the 
Louvre. He died at Home In 1626. 

BRILL, ffliomhm mdf/aris, a fish of the same genus with the turbot (q.v.). found in 
considerable abundance on some parts of the British coasts, and common in the markets 
of the larger towns. It resembles the turbot more than any other British species of this 
pmus, but is at once di.4ingub.hed by its inferior breadth, which (excluding the tins) a» 
on ! v equal to half its entire length; by the want of tubercles on the upper surface; by a 
few of tin* most anterior ravs of the dorsal fin being elongated beyond the membrane, 
and hv the coloring, which is reddish sandy-brown on the upper side, varied with darker 
brown and sprinkled with white pearly spots, the under side being (as in the turbot) 
white. The B. is taken both in sandy hays and in deep water. Although conddered 
very Inferior to the turbot, it is yet much'esfeemed for the table. It seldom or nev- r 
attains so great a size as the turbot, rarely exceeding 8 lbs. in weight. 

BRILL A T-S A V A KTH, Antjtelme, 1755-1820; a French author, deputy in the 
f, au-s goneial in 17M); judge of Uu court of eawition in 1702; the next year mayor of 
Bel lay? but oblignl to fly from the revolution. He came to Hew York, where he lived f >r 
three* v ears, teaching French ami playing in the orchestra of a theater. lie returned to 
France in J 766, and' under the consulate again became a judge. He wrote on political 
economy, and on the archaeology of the department of Ain, but is best known by his 
P/> i/MoJofff/ of Tnsfe. 

BRILLIAITT is a popular name given to the diamond when cut in a particular way 
See Diamond. 

BRBfSiWE (Saxon brenne-stone, a stone that burns) is the commercial name for 
sulphur (q. v.), in sticks or rolls. 

BRIH BISI (the ancient Bnrndimmn or Brunrhmvm), a seaport t. of southern Italy, 
ia the province of Lecce, is situated on a small promontory in a bay of the Adriatic sea, 
about 45 m, e.n.e. of Taranto. B. is a city of very great antiquity. It was taken from 
the Salient ines by the Homans 267 b.c., who some 20 years later established a colony 
here. The town, ‘partly owing to the fertility of the .country, but chiefly on account of its 
excellent port— consisting of an inner and outer harbor, the former perfectly landlocked, 
and capable of containing the largest fleets and of easy defense on account of its narrow 
entrance, and the latter also very well sheltered— rapidly increased in wealth and 
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‘J"a , t> T °?, De ? m ? the principal naval Mnln.n ■.,! tin, Homan,; In tin; Arlrimle 
i IU ' ’ B - Wits the starting-place of tlie Homan troops tlml look par! m u , 

f r °m this point the Homans nearly aln U direek 1 M^i n' \ ? 
v h vlacedoma Greece, and Asia. And when the lion, mi power had v , 

died beyond the Adriatic, B. became a city second to none in south indy fn 
norm importance. Horace, who accompanied Antony in a hostil* , n In mu 
li. mil B.C.. has --mar? a t. h« imirnmr .a* it... on 



Kim « “ e «tho empire, but it suffered greatly in tl. v r w eh r | 
lovved. , v\ hen the Normans became possessed of it in tin. 'nil, n„. . 

heir chief port for embarkation to the Holy Irnnd but wil , tell, m, ' e ctml “ 
H. sank into comparative insignificance as a n’lvd n- ! , ‘ 

r«lj Emm wart, and earthquake* The prineqail I i. 1 " l £3?? 


of: his mi tires (N//. i. n>. Vir 
'JH’s to have retained sis 
-ly in the wars which fol- 
it 


buildings are ! he eadiedra! 

■■ •* 90 ?; ■ ■ r 


whore this emperor n reaericK u. was married to Yolanda' in 1205. “ , 
menced by Frederick II., and finished bv Charles v ti 7 r V- „ 

remarkable for its fertility, olive oil being produced in him' tm-inih if ^ ls s,dl 
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enee to crime, Tier two brothers and her sisters; her object being to find means of sup- 
porting her extravagant style of living with her paramour. Several times she attempted 
to poison the marquis, her husband; but he escaped, and, as was said, by means of anti- 
dotes given by St. Croix, who dreaded that lie should be compelled to marry the widow. 
St. Croix died suddenly in 1672— his glass mask having fallen off while lie was engaged 
in preparing a poison— leaving documents inculpating the marchioness. She was also 
accused about the same time by her accomplice Chaussee, who being arrested, confessed 
all and was condemned to be broken alive. The marchioness escaped to England; 
afterwards she traveled into Germany, and next went to Liege, where she took refuge 
in a convent. From this, however, she was craftily decoyed by an officer of justice dis- 
guised as an ahbe, and conveyed to Paris. Among her papers was found a general con- 
fession of her crimes, including the above-mentioned murders, and many others. One 
strange confession stated that, out of pity for a virtuous young lady who hmPbeen 
imprisoned in a convent, the marchioness bad poisoned a whole family! It is a singular 
fact, that this infamous woman was a bigot in her religious tenets, and was quite exem- 
plar/ in her attendance at church. At her trial in Paris, she at first denied all charges 
brought against, her, and pretended that the “ general confession” had been written dur- 
ing the insanity caused by a fever; hut after being put to the torture, she made a full 
confession, and was beheaded, July 16, 1670. Her career had excited such terror in 
France, that Louis XIV". instituted a distinct tribunal, th® ■■chmnfo'e^ar'dinte ^ (q.v.), to 
investigate cases of poisoning by the u succession powder” used by the marchioness. 

BRION, Gustave, b. 1824; a French painter. Among -his chief works are “The 
Potato Harvest during the Inundation,” “ A. Funeral In the Vosges,” “ A- Marriage: 'in 
Alsace,” and “ The Sixth Day of Creation.” The latter has been exhibited in New York, 

BRION, Luis, 1782-1821; an admiral in the Colombian Service, who served in the 
army of Holland, studied navigation in the United States, and in 1811 was appointed 
capt lin of a frigate in the service of Oaraceas. Subsequently he Jilted out a fleet by his 
own exertions and drove the Spaniards from the island of Margarita. He was also din- 
ting ashed hi the conquest of Guiana, and at Cartagena and Santa Marta. 

BRTOtJBE, a t. of France, in the department of Haute-Loire, situated near the left 
bank of the river Aliier, about 29 in. n.w. of Le Puy. It occupies the site of Brivm, a 
town of the ancient Averni. its principal buildings fire the college and the church of 
St. Julica, founded in the 9th c., on the site of a still more ancient edifice erected on the 
spot where the saint was martyred. B. has manufactures of linen and woolen, and a 
trad* in the agricultural produce of the district. Lafayette was born here. Pop. ’76, 
4613. 




BRISBANE, "L B., an inland co. of Queensland, about 120 m. n.n.w. of Sydney. — 
2. B , a seaport, the capital of Queensland, about 640 m. n. of Sydney. It stands near 
the mouth of a .river of its own name, winch falls into More-ton bay.- Regular •steam- 
communication is kept up with Sydney and other Australian ports. B. possesses some': 
tine buildings, among the chief* of which are the houses of legislature, which eosjt 
£100, 010, the post-office, and the viceregal lodge. There are 81 churches. Pop. ’76, 
20.911. — 8. B., the river just mentioned/' It rises in the main ridge which divides the 
rivers of the interior from those of the coast. — All the foregoing are named after the 
subject of the succeeding article. 

BRISBANE, General SirTuouAs Makdoito.Uj, a distinguished soldier uud astronomer, • 
was h. at Brisbane, tin* hereditary seat of his family, near Largs, Ayrshire, July 22, 1772. 
At the early ago of 16 h<* entered* tin* army as an ensign, and in the* following year, when 
quartered in Ireland, he formed an intimate acquaintance with Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards duke of Wellington. With a company he had raised in Glasgow in 17,93, B. took 
part in all the engagements of the campaign in Flanders; and in the West Indies-, to 
which he was sent in 1796, he greatly distinguished himself under sir Ralph Aherorombv. 
He afterwards served in the West Indies as col. of the 69th; and in 1812 obtained 
command of a brigade under the duke of Wellington in Spain. For his conspicuous 
bravery at the battle of the Nive he received the thanks of parliament. When Napoleon 
abdicated, B. was sent in command of a brigade to North America, from whence he was 
recalled in 1815, but too late to admit of his being present at Waterloo. In 1821, B . on 
the recommendation of his friend the duke, was appointed governor of New South 
Wales, a position he held for four years, during which time he introduced many wise 
reforms, especially in penal treatment: secured at his own expense good breeds of horses 
for the colony; promoted the cultivation of the sugar-cane, vine, tobacco, and cotton; 
and left at the dose of his administration — which was marked by perfect tolerance and 
protection of all classes of Christians — 50, 000 acres of cleared land where he had found only 
25.090. But high asB. ranks as a soldier and administrator, as a man of science he holds 
a still higher place. While in Australia, he catalogued no less than 7385 stars, for which 
great work — known as “ the Brisbane Catalogue of Stars” — he received the Copley 
medal from the royal society. On his return to Scotland, he had an astronomical' 
observatory established at his residence at Makerstoun, and devoted himself entirely to 
scientific pursuits, He entered warmly into the plans of the British association for ascer- 
taining laws of the earth's magnetism, and in 1841 had a splendid magnetic observatory 
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elected at Makerstoun, the observations made there filling three lai£2- volume*, publi died 
in the Transaction# of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of which ho was president, having 
been elected ontlie death of sir Waller Scott, He founded two gold medals for .scivulifie 
merit— one m the award of the royal society, the other in that of the society of ar*s. 
lie died Jan, 27, 1800. 

BRISSOT, Jean Pierre, one of the first, movers in the outbreak of the Fo nch revu. 
Jution; and afterwards numbered among its victims, was b. at Chaidres in Fb'i l, and 
educated for the bar. After completing his similes at Paris, In* went into l he oil ice of a 
procurator, but quickly abandoned the legal profession for the more 'conge : uialv;ouc of- 
authorship. From his earliest years ho had devohd himself with passionate laigvrness 
to literary studies, especially histurv, economy, and politics, and, among the olio r iingual 
.accomplish menfs;' acquired a thorough mastery of English. His first work, T/forh dr* 
Lois' Crimihelles (1780), gained the approbation of Voltaire and I)’ Alembert, and w*h 
followed by bis BibliotMque des Lois CHmincihs, which established his reputation as a 
jurist. Having removed to London, he there started a learned journal, under the title 
Lyceum, for which, however, lie found no adequate support, lie therefore returned to 
Paris, and soon afterwards was imprisoned in the Lust He, on a charge of having written 
against the queen a brochure, which, in fact, was peim< d by the marquis de ivileport. 
After four months in the Pantile, he was liberated through the intervention of .Madame 
de Genlis and the duke of Orleans. B. continued to write tracts on finance, etc., but his 
luve of freedom and vehement hatred of despotism again involved him in danger, and, 
to escape from a lelt re-de-cachet, he was once more compelled to retire to England, lie 
afterwards visited North America, as representative of the Hociete des Amis dt s Foies. 
On ius return to France, he zealously assisted in the outbreak of the revolution, and was 
in consequence elected by the citizens of Paris their representative in the const it uent 
assembly, where he exorcised a predominant influence over all the early movements of 
the revolution. He also established a journal, called Le Pat note Franeais , which became 
the recognized organ of the earliest republicans; and, through his superior knowledge at 
politics and the usages of constitutional countries, he gathered round him all the v»umr 
men of talent and spirit who were opposed to the court-theory of absolute sovereignty 
It thus happened that, without his being formally considered the head of a party all 
the movements of the early revolutionists were profoundly influenced by him, ami he 
incurred the bitter hatred of the court reactionists, whoallixed the nickname of BrHsotitm 
to all the advocates of reform. Afterwards, the Brissotms formed the Girondist party 
In the convention, B, was representative of the department Eure-et-Loir. Here, bis 
moderation made him suspected as a friend of royalty, as he opposed the “men of Sep- 
tember” and the trial and condemnation of the king. JYhen Louis XVI. heard his doom 
pronounced, he exclaimed: “ I believed that Brhsot would have saved me!’* Jim \l 
was weak enough to imagine that the best way to save the king would be to vote i,i\< 
for his death, and then appeal to the nation. B. and his party, which was perhaps Hie 
purest in principle and the weakest in action, ultimately fell before the tierce accusations 
of the Mountain, or Jacobin party, which believed, or at least pretended to believe, that the 
virtuous B. had received money from the court to employ against the revolution. Wit It 
20 other Girondists, B. suffered death under the guillotine, Oct. 80, 1793. 

BRISTED, Charles Astor, son of the Iicv. John Bristed, grandson of John Jamb 
Astor, b. N. Y., 1820. lie was educated at Yale and at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
Eng., graduating in 1845. For several years he was a contributor to periodical lit era' 
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rs lie was a contributor to periodical Iitera 
He was one of the first board of trustees of 


the Astor library, Among his collected works are: The Upper Ten Thousand of Ay.? 
York; Selections from Catullus; Five Years in an English University; The Intcrft mice The- 
ary of the Government; and Letter to Horace Mann, in which he' replied to attacks m y- 
John Jacob Astor and Stephen Girard. 

, BBISTED, John, 1778-1855; b. England; clergyman and author, who practiced law 
m New i ork, and married John Jacob Aster's daughter. In 1829, he became rector < f 
an Episcopal church in Rhode Island. He published Edward and Anna, a novel- Tie 
Item tirces oj the United States ; Thoughts on Anglican and American Churches , etc. 
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they shed their B. by nibbing themselves against the trees. The B. are then collected, 
sewed up in horse or ox hides, and sent to fairs, whence they find their way, through 
agents, to all countries. 

BRISTOL, a eo. in s.e. Mass., bordering on Rhode Island and the ocean, 517 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’75, 181,037; in ’80, 189,121. . It is drained by Pawtucket and Taunton rivers, and 
' has' nearly 20 m. of sea-coast. There is considerable agriculture, but the main "business 
is manufacturing of cotton, wool, etc. There are four railroads intersecting the various 
parts of the county. Co. seat, Taunton. 

BRISTOL, a co. in e, Rhode Island, bordering on Mass. ; 25 sq. m, ; pop. ’80, 11,894, 
It has an uneven surface, with some fine scenery, and fertile soil. Two railroads traverse 
its territory. Co. seat, Bristol. v /■'"■' ‘ 

BRISTOL, at in Hartford co., Conn., 18 m. w.s.w. of Hartford, on the Fishkill 
railroad ; has great clock factories, ioi indries, machi ne-shops, etc. Pop. ’80, 5847. 

BRISTOL, a t. in Bucks co., Penn., on the Delaware, about 20m. above Philadelphia, 
opposite Burlington, K. J. ; pop. ’70, 8209. It; is at the terminus of the Delaware branch 
of the Pennsylvania canal, and has railroad connection with ■■Hewr York'- ■■■and'. Phila- 
delphia. 

BRISTOL, a t. in Rhode Island, on the peninsula dividing Mt. Hope and Marra- 
ganset bays, 16 m. s.e, from Providence; pop. ’70, 5802; in . ’80, 6028. The town is 
interesting as the site of the residence of king Philip, the great Narraganset chief, who 
was slain here in 1676. B. is a port of entry, has a large manufacturing interest, and vis 
much frequented as a place of summer resort. In the revolutionary war it was bom * 
barcled by the English, and the greater part of the village was: burned. 

BRISTOL, an important maritime city in the w. of England, long, 2° 35' 28" w., lat. 
51° 27' 0" n., upon, the rivers Frome and Avon, and partly" in -the' 'counties of Gloucester 
and Somerset, joined with the former for ecclesiastical and military ’purposes, but other- 
wise a city and co. in itself. The ratable value in 1872 was £851,048. The ancient 
portion of B. consists almost entirely of shops, warehouses; offices, me nufactories; and 
other commercial buildings. The streets are with few exceptions, narrow and irregu- 
lar: but great improvements have been effected in them ; recently at a cost of half a 
million sterling, and there are many handsome shops, and other buildings of a superior 
character. Among the latter may be especially mentioned the banking-house of the 
West of England company, the assize court and guild hull, bank of England, general 
hospital, Colston hall, and Victoria rooms. A great central terminus has been erected 
for the various railways. The most remarkable modern structure, however, is the sus- 
pension bridge over the Avon, at Clifton, which is 702 ft. in span, and 245 ft. above high- 
water. Among the ancient buildings are the church of St. Mary Be del iff e, the cathe- 
dral, and Temple church, remarkable for its leaning tower. Some remains still exist of 
the ancient castle and walls, traces of British encampments at Clifton and Leigh, and 
considerable Druidi'c vestiges at Stanton Drew. The modern portions of B., including 
Clifton, Cot hum. Rod land, etc., consist of handsome residences, in squares,' ■terraces;: 
crescents, and detached villas, and some creditable, specimens of architecture in churches, 
chapels, assembly and chib rooms. The population of B. proper was, in 1871, 62,662, 
and of the suburban districts, 141, JiTS— total, 201,040, steadily increasing; total included 
in the municipal boundary, 182,552. The limiting hurl or and quays extend for more 
than a mile through the city, and are formed by embanking and lucking the old courses 
of tile rivers, which now flow through a new channel cut at a cost of about £6- 0,060. 
There were entered inwards with cargoes during the year 1876, 9041 vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 1,090,108, engaged in the foreign and coasting trade, The clearances outwards 
show 4490 vessels and 028,170 tons. The customs duties on imports produced in the 
same year £685,588, against £1,080,182 in 1872. The total value of the imports for 1876 
was 1*7,279,147, against £7,057,086 in 1872. The chief trade is with Canada and the 
United States, West Indies and South America, Portugal, the Mediterranean, Russia, 
Mauritius, Turkey, France, and w. coast of Africa. The principal exports arc iron, tin- 
plate, copper and brass, coal, salt, and manufactured goods, to the annual value of about 
£400,000. The manufactures are chiefly cotton goods, glass, refined sugar, earthenware, 
lead, chemicals, leather, and floor-cloths. The ship-building yaids have Urn reputation 
of turning out excellent sea-going vessels. The Graft Western, the pioneer of steam- 
communication across the Atlantic, the Great Britain, and the ill-fated Dement ra* were 
built here. The railways terminating in Bristol are — the Great Western from- the c. ; 
the Midland from the n., with a branch to Bath; the Bristol and Exeter from lliew.; 
the North Somerset from the s. ; the Great Western line communicating with South 
Wales, and short branches to Avoumouth and Portishead, B. returns two members to 
the house of commons; the number of electors was, in 1875,22,124. The municipal 
government; is vested in a mayor, 16 aldermen, and 48 town-councilors, a lord-lieutenant, 
and lord high steward. The police arrangements are efficient, and the. city has a large 
jail which is about to be reconstructed on a new site. The benevolent institutions of B, 
are numerous apd well supported. The most important are the infirmary, the general 
hospital, the blind asylum, orphan asylum, asylum for deaf mutes, alms-houses, reforma- 
tories, etc., and the extraordinary Ashley Hill asylum, for 2050 orphans, built and main- 
U. 3L III, —5 
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tamed without any provision for meeting expenses, except the unsolicited contributions 
tliat happen to he sent to it. Among charitable institutions must also he reckoned the 
well-endowed Colston, city, and Red Maids schools, and other free schools. For Use 
better classes, the educational establishments are Clifton college and thcgrammar school, 
and many proprietary and private schools; there are also a medical school, finu^arlji 
academy, and trade school. Of places of worship in Ik, 57 belong to^thc clmtvh of 
England, 29 to Wesleyan communities, B4 to Independents, and ahoutdld to other sects. 
The first records of tile history of R. speak of it under the mrnionf British name ol <’acr- 
oder; it then became a stronghold of the Romans; on their departure, was again occu- 
pied by the Britons, uutil, iii 584, the Saxons drove them out, and giving it tin* numeof 
Bright stowe or Brifcstowe, made it a, thriving place of trade— aboriginal slave? being a 
principal item in the commerce. It was sacked by the Banes. Henry R L g;A y c the 
rights of a corporate town; Edward III,, those of a <*lty ami county in itself, Li t V u . ( f ho 
parishes of Kedeliffe, Temple, and St. Thomas were added t<> Bristol. During ihe civil 
wars, it was alternately taken by royalists and parliamentarians, and by the latter the 
castle and fortifications were razed. It afterwards became the principal port for trade 
With the West Indies, and carried on a flourishing business in negro slaves, in 1793, 
the “ bridge riots” occurred. In 1804 the docks were begun, and in 1809 they were 
opened to shipping. In 1831, the ‘‘reform bill riots” resulted in the destruction of the 
bishop’s palace, custom-house, excise* office, jail, toll-houses, a number of j rivaSe v»*M- 
dences, and several lives. The hill itself, by the addition of Clifton, etc., gave the city 
its present municipal boundaries. Among the names of note identified with the history 
of B. are those of the Fitzhardinge family; William of Worcester; Canynge, the great 
merchant and restorer of Redcliue church; Colston and Whitson, tie’ merchants and 
philanthropists; Sebastian Cabot, the navigator, said to have anticipated the discovery 
of America by Columbus; the poets Southey and Chatterton; Lawrence and Daily, art- 
ists; Sydney Smith, canon of Bristol cathedral; Robert Hall, Coleridge, add Hannah 
More; the Misses Porter; Dr. Prichard, Dr, Carpenter, and Miss Mary Carpenter. 


BRISTOL BAY, an arm of the Pacific ocean, in Russian America, lying immediately 
to the n. of the peninsula of Alaska. B. B. receives the waters of two considerable lakes, 
which, communicating with each other, offer an opening into the interior. 


BRISTOL BRIOK, or Batti Brick, formerly made only in Bristol, Eng., but now 
made in New Hampshire and other parts of the United States. It is composed of tine- 
grit sand, and used mainly for cleaning and polishing steel surfaces. 


BRISTOL CHARNEL, an inlet of the Atlantic ocean, in the a.w. of England, between 
South Wales on the n.; and Devon and Somerset shires on the or it may be 
regarded as an extension of the estuary of the river Severn It is about 80 m. longhand 
5 to 48 m. broad, the greatest breadth being between St. Howards head and Ilarthmd 
point, its most western and external points, this line passing through Lundy isle. It is 
the largest inlet or estuary in Britain, having a very irregular coast-line of 220 m,, ami 
receiving a drain-age of 11,000 stp miles. The chief rivers which flow into it are the 
Towy, Taff, XJsk, Wye, Severn, Avon, Axe, Parrot, Taw, and Porridge. The tides 
in it rise to an extraordinary height— at Bristol, 35 ft.; at King’s road, 40; and at 
Chepstow, sometimes 70. The rapid flow of the tides meeting the currents of the rivers 
produces, in’ the narrow parts of the channel and in the mouths of one or two of the 
rivers which enter it, the phenomenon of the bore, the tide advancing like a wall of 
water sometimes 6 to Oft. high. The chief bays and harbors arc, on then., Caennurlheu 
and Swansea bays, Cardiff roads, the mouths of the Usk and Wye, and the Severn 
estuary; and on the s,, Bideford or Barnstaple, Morte, Ilfracombe, Combe Martin, Mine- 
head, Porlock, and Bridgwater. 

BRISTOW, Benjamin- H., b. Ky., 1838; practiced law until the commencement of 
the civil war, when lie volunteered and served in the union army, rising to col. < >» Use 
organization of the department of justice by the federal government he was appointed 
solicitor-general, in 1873 attorney-general, and 1874-0 secretary of treasury. 

BRISTOW STATION, a village in Virginia, 4 m. s.w.s. of Manassas Junction, 
where two engagements took place during the rebellion— one Amt. 27, 1802, dosed bv 
larkness, and indecisive; and one Oct. 14, 1868, wlie,n the Confederates, who made, the 
Attack, were repulsed. 

BRIT, Glupea minima (Peck), a species of herring, very small, found in great 
abundance at certain seasons off the New England coast, where it serves as food for 
bluefish. It is seldom more than 8 in. long, and is of no importance for the table, 

. BRITAIN, Great. See Great Britain. 

BRITAIN, New. See New Britain. 

j.' &RJTANNIA (perhaps from Celtic brith or hr it, painted, the ancient Britons being in 
tne nabU of painting their bodies blue with woad), the ancient name of the island of 
Great Britain (see Britannic*: Insult). The Romans under Julius Ccesar (who wished 
to chastise the Britons for aiding the Veneti, a tribe in Gaul, against the Roman power) 
invaded Britain m 55 and 54 b.c, but they did not, for a hundred years afterwards, pro- 
ceed with vigor to subdue the country. After a desperate resistance by the native 
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British princes, especially Caractaciis and Boadicea, the s. half of Britain was conquered 
by Vespasian, and made a Korean province in the reign of Claudius, about 50 a d. 
Agricola, sent by Nero in 79 a. d. , consolidated these conquests, and extended the influ- 
ence of Rome to the firths of Forth and Clyde, between which, in 84 A.D., he erected a 
chain of forts to repel the inroads of the northern Caledonians, in tlie line of the stone 
wall of Antoninus, afterwards erected, in 140 a.d., by Lollius Urbicus. Agricola was 
the first Roman to sail round the island, and the first Roman general to come in contact 
with the Caledonians, whom, under their leader Galgac-us, he overthrew,, in 84 a.d., at 
a hill called the Mens Grampius, the situation of which lias not been satisfactorily deter* 
mined. The Romans made many ineffectual attempts to subdue the Caledonian bar- 
barians, and penetrated, for this purpose, through the ri.e. part of Scotland as far as the 
Moray firth, as is attested by the remains of Roman camps and stations still existing 
along their line of march, and the relics of Roman art found in connection with them. 
Not only did the Caledonians on their own soil resist the Roman sway, but by constant 
inroads "into the Roman territory s. of the wall of Antoninus, they so harassed tlie 
Romans themselves, that the latter were forced to abandon their conquests for 80 m, s. 
of that wall, and to secure permanently their remaining conquests in South Britain by 
a line of defensive works between the mouth of tlie Tyne and the Solway firth, called 
the wall of Hadrian (q.v.), begun by Agricola, in 80 a.])., strengthened by Hadrian in 
121, and rebuilt and completed by Severus in 210 a.d. After this last date the Romans 
did not attempt to regain their lost provinces. Subject to these incursions of the Cale- 
donians, the opposition of the native British princes, and the invasion of tribes from the 
opposite shores of the continent, the Romans held sway in Britain down to about 420 
a . 33., soon after which time the Saxons invaded s. Britain, and ultimately subdued it. 
Britain, s. of the Solway firth and the mouth of the Tyne, in the reign of Claudius, 
formed one Roman province under a consular legates and a procurator. Ptolemy men- 
tions 17 native tribes as inhabiting this tract. Toward the close of the 4th c. a.d., 
Roman Britain constituted a diocese in the prefecture of Gaul, and was divided into 
five provinces, of which tlie boundaries, though uncertain, are supposed to have been as 
follows: B. Priraa, England s. of tiie Thames arid the Bristol channel; B. Sccumhi, 
'Wales; Flavia Coesariensis, the country between the Thames,, Severn, Mersey, and Hum- 
ber; Maxima Cajsariensis, the rest of England to tlie Scottish border; and Valentin— 
soon abandoned by the Romans — or Scotland s. of the wall of Antoninus. At this time, 
also, the inhabitants of Roman Britain included Phenician, Roman, and Germanic 
elements, which had become incorporated with the native Britons, who* were of Celtic 
or Gaelic descent. Tlie Romans governed Britain by a vicarius or vicegerent resident 
at Eboraeum (York), under whom were considers, presidents, and other subordinate 
officers. To insure tlie obedience of the natives, at least three Roman, legions-- chiefly 
composed of Gauls, Germans, Iberians, and but few pure Romans— were stationed in 
Britain; viz., at Eboraeum, Deva (Chester), and Isca Damnoniomm (Exeter). Under 
the Romans, many towns (colonise and hmnicipia}— 5fi are enumerated by Ptolemy— 
arose in Britain, and diffused Roman law and civilization over the country. Tlie towns 
of Eboraeum (York) and Verulamium (near St. Albans) had the privileges of Roman 
citizenship. Tlie Romans made many roads or streets (# fmta), of which there are still 
numerous remains, across the country, all centering in London. They also developed it 
into a corn-growing country. Druidism was the religion of the Britons at their conquest 
by the Romans, but the latter introduced Christianity and Roman literature into the 
country. There are many remains still extant of the presence of the Romans in Britain, 
such as camps, roads, ruins of houses, baths, flues, altars, mosaic pavements, painted 
walls, metallic implements and ornaments, weapons, tools, utensils, pottery, coins, 
sculptures, bronzes, inscriptions, etc. These remains show that the Romans wished to 
render their British conquests permanent, and that they had greatly improved the arts 
of the ancient Britons, as is evident on comparing the remains with the far ruder native 
antiquities of the British pre-Roman or prehistoric era, such as tumuli, barrows, earth- 
works, so-called Druid ical monoliths and circles, cromlechs, cairns, pottery, weapons, 
tools, utensils, ornaments, etc. Many of the Roman remains in Britain also show 
that the Romans had introduced into the country the refinements and luxuries of Rome 
, itsel f. 

Under the term Biutannta, Great Britain has been personified in the fine arts as 

t a female seated on a globe or on an insulated rock, and leaning with one arm on a 
shield, the other hand grasping a spear or a trident The first example of this personifi- 
cation is on a Roman coin of Antoninus Pius (died 161 a.d.). The figure reappears first 
on the copper coinage of England in the reign of Charles II. (1665); the celebrated 
bbauty, Miss Stewart, afterwards duchess of Richmond, is said to have served as model 
to the engraver, Philip Roetier. The Britannia that appears on the reverse of British 
copper coins since 1825 was the design of Mr. W. TVyon. See Coinage. 

BRITANNIA METAL, is an alloy very largely employed in the construction of the 
v cheaper kinds of tea and coffee pots, tea-spoons, etc. The proportions of the metals 

|" used in its manufacture are various, but the average composition in 100 parts is: tin, 

* 851; antimony, 10£; zinc, 8; and copper, 1. B. M. is harder than pewter (q.v.), hence 

r? vessels or spoons made of it are not so liable to lose their shape, or to be indented with 

; a slight blow. A variety of B, M., called queen's metal , is also extensively used for 
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shnilar purposes, and it ranks intermediate hi hardness between 
imry B. M, Queen’s metal is composed of— tin, 0; antimony 1* 
lead, 1. : ' •* ' ’ 


bismuth, 1; and 


BBX1ASTNIA METAL, The present composition of Britannia nietul at Binun-' Von 
is usually 00 tin 8 antimony--)- 2 copper, without any zinc or ii hi 

some manufacturers deviate a Jilde from this formula, by adding out* or both o'f the 
metals last named. The manufacture was beyim at SJndUeld h\ Ihitwoek and I • 
m 177 °; i it reached Birmingham towards tlm close of the ronturvnmd mYuh* 4uhm V oro^’ 
ress. At first, the articles wore made by slumping with dies and s.rlderiim n , i, 
lorm; this being* a slow operation, rendered the articles expense \ fmrwnr/u o', 
curious process of metal xpinnittfi was introduced; imd this, with die Mibs Jt jjai'\ n '. 4 .,V L I 
tion of s wagging, rendered a great rednedun in price pusHhlc. in i hc v., ,, ‘ 

ess, a thin sheet or piece of britaimm nir-tul is pfuen d up,m a wooilcn model U m »'d 
like the article to be made; the model is made to rebate in a lathe* and bunddu m *!ri! 
olner tools are employed to press the yielding metal into all tin* minafures of the moXl 
Ductility w an essential quality to the attainment of this end with the mutnk I,,,*' 
complete it is may be seen m such articles us hrihuiida metal teapots am! <1Mi c'<v, t i 
the principal lonns ot which are not given by ha mnering. stmnnhi or easthi- but U 
spinning, Besides spinning and swaggiutr, he processes inch 1, t , „ | ,» LT.i, i , ? 
casting, _ and polishing. \Vhen elects, dating has iulrnduml m, T.lm^T ul ti 
butamiia metal arose, as it forms a good ground or basis tor tin; dnposili'd silver 
Britannia metal spoons and ladles, made by easting, stamping, and burni-hin- have 
neen nearly driven out of the market by German silver; but tlm ikmef meta! b' more 
largely used than ever for hot-water jugs, soup tureens, gravy-dishes vegetable and side 
disnes, dram bottles, driiikmg cups, sandwich cases, wine-coolers, ’soap bows limbr- 
f anes, cruets, waiters, trays, ole.; and as a basis for electro-plate Bit- nit,, To, i „ 

chief seat of the manufacture. 1 lsm-ungham is the 

. i ,i??r r 1 n T V Bxrl ‘f R BBIDGI!, a railway bridge over the Menai strait remark, 
able alike for its gigantic dimensions, and as being the fir, si construction of ibe Hi-td 
e\ er undertaken. With a view to facilitate communication with Ireland tin Holyhead 
die directors ot the Chester and Holyhead railway in 1845 sought the aid of Mr Uobcrt 
fetephenson, the great engineer, to bridge the strait with such a slnic-ture a- sW. 'l 
admit of the sale passage ot heavily laden trains without in anv ivav interiorim- with 
■the navigation- ot the channel. About a mile above the suspension- ,,-i , ?, 1 J 

Carnarvon, a rock in the middle of the strait rose 1(1 ft. above the water’ a W thU 
and on this site, provided by nature, it, was resohed to erect a b-ri h-<- i n la b n t ' 
rectangular tube composed of wrought -iron plates riveted Ingelhn-h at me tom 
bme the greatest strength with the greatest lightness. See Stuumto W JI wri ‘ s - 1 

2oTof jJ Tun8 B 1849 B tbo 1 p,4t e S?n f S ° f I84G ,’ lhe u,)du 1nking was eommenel-df bv'the 
oL June, lo49, the Ijiitaiuiia tower mi the rock in tin* ccnU»mf a t,„.n 

pleted (height, 191 ft. 6 in. above high-waler inarie) ft i^ iTlH 
lower, were erected on each side of the Britannia tower; thrift tlMdta“§io s ■ e< In, 
four spans, of which the two center ones are 400 ft each ihc other fu?,t,,.ndl , 
t vely narrow. The short tubes between the abuhnT V a, th e ri „ rt ? we e elm' 

structed, by means of strong scaffolding and stipes i„ the id-ibs t k , 
when lmished; the long central tubes were lrniU n’t the water-edge Bom 4l kTth'cv 
wet c floated oil on pontoons to the base of the towers, which lutd CT oove« oi ■ re A * A A 
to receive them anti then elevated gradually (suppoits being lmih unde thch- ' , 
they ascended) by powerful hydraulic presses to the requisite hei ht !()•> ft -ii ’ 
watermark. On the 13th of Oct., 1849, the first long ub, . $ ft U \t ,V 
hemg allowed tor the rest at both ends), and about 1800 tons in wend t was -ii v* ■ 1 
a its proper height above the sea. Tim other center tube was got „n 1 Dr“ ‘ A T 

’nfe total length 6 "? 1 thcbrhlge is' lltlft “of tile Inlxs Tti T feet ° U Tho 1>ar t ° f ^'i' -'f 
of the tube, at the Britannia tower is 30 ft., diminishing o S3 It 9 in at ?h, abu, , m- n I 

way. In their fabrication Iftfi nnn cas J 1 J on » nnd 1<5 of permanent rail- 

than 2,000,000 rivets were used- andfrt rtm tn’wo 08 ° f i T"’ f!lstcne(1 together by more 
cubic feet of masonry.^'nietotal'rost'was 6 abmit S £6o" OOff" 1 Ti etC ’-’i l '| ere * 
completed in less than five years. See TubAar Bkidsb °' fIie wMe structure Was 
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BBITANNICJS INSTTL2E, a term used by ancient .classic ■writers previous to Caesar b 
for the British isles, including Albion (England and Bcotland), and Hibernia or lenie* 
(Ireland), with the smaller isles around them. Aristotle, in the beginning of the 3d e. 
b.c., knew only of Albion and lerne. Oresnr, about 54 b.c., was the first to apply the 
’ name Britannia to Albion. Ptolemy, in the 2d c. A. D., is the (first to. apply Little 
Britain to lerne or Ireland, and Great Britain to Albion or England and .Scotland. 
Herodotus, in the* 5th e. b.c., is the first writer to mention Britain witli any sort of 
definiteness; previous Greek writers speak of Britain only in connection with the 
Phenician tin trade carried on with the/Cassiterides or Tin isles (the Scilly isles and 
Cornwall), which they often confound with the Azores. The Plienician trade with 
the British isles began about 1000 b.c., the Phenicians giving the native Britons salt, 
skins, and bronze vessels in exchange for tin and lead. Ptolemy enumerates 52 different 
Celtic or Gaelic tribes as inhabiting Britain in his time. See Celtic Nations. 

BRITANNICUS, son of the emperor Claudius byMessalina, b. 42 a d. He was the 
natural successor to Claudius, but after his mother’s execution (when R. was eight years' 
old), Agrippina, the new wife, persuaded Claudius to pass by B. and adopt her son by 
previous marriage with Luchins Domitins. This son was the emperor Nero; and soon 
after his accession, Pallas, one of Agrippina’s lovers, who had been. banished, threatened 
a revolt, and roused Nero’s fear that B. might displace him; so B. was poisoned and 
died on his fourteenth birthday. 

BRITISH AMERICA. See America, British, ante. 

BRITISH ARMY. In Armies, Modern, a succinct account is given of the relative 
strength and organization of the chief European armies, with the exception of that of the 
British empire, reserved for consideration in the present article. 

Like other modern armies, the British army originated in the feudal system (q.v.), . 
’When regal power,, tempered by a parliament, superseded that system, the people, 
according to their rank in life, were expected to provide themselves with certain kinds 
of weapons and defensive armor. The justices of the peace were .empowered to see to 
these military duties of the people. When the nation was either actually engaged in 
war, or apprehensive of invasion, the sovereign issued commissions to experienced pl)i~ 
eers, authorizing them to draw out and array the fittest men for service in each county, 
and to march them to the sea-coast, or to any part of the Country known to be in most 
danger. See Ark aye e. It was in the time of Henry VIII, that lord-lieutenants and 
deputy-lieutenants of counties were first appointed as' standing-officers for assembling 
and mustering the military force. During the earlier years of the Tudors, contracts 
were made by the king with "captains,” who undertook to provide, clothe, and feed so 
many fighting-men, for a given money-allowance; but the power intrusted to the lord- 
lieutenants gradually changed i h is system, in relation at least to home-defense. In the 
reign of Charles I., the important question arose, whether the king of England did or 
did not possess the right to maintain a military force without the express consent of 
parliament? and this question was all the more bitterly discussed when the king billeted 
his soldiers on the people. Afier the troubles of the civil wars and the commonwealth, 
Charles II. found himself compelled to agree, on Ins restoration, to the abandonment of 
all the army except a kind of body-guard or household brigade of 5000 men, sanctioned 
by the parliament. In the 131, h year of his reign, he succeeded in obtaining a statute, 
declaratory that " the sole and supreme power, government, command, and "disposition 
of the militia, ami of all forces by sea and land, and of all forts and places of strength, 
is the undoubted right of his majesty; and both or either of the houses of parliament 
cannot nor ought to pretend to die same.” Both Charles II. and James 11. found, ho w- 
ever, to their morlilieai ion, that this statute did not in effect give them so much real 
military command as they had wished arid intended — because the commons, by holding 
the purse, virtually hold Hie power, , 

It was in the time of William and Mary that the real basis for the modern B. A. 
was laid. The declaration of rights fq.v.) settled, in positive terms, "that the raising 
and keeping of a standing army in time of peace, without consent of parliament, 
is contrary to law.” The first mutiny act (q.v.) was passed in 1(>89, to ’a.-t for six 
months only; but it has been annually renewed ever since, except in thre<* particular 
years; and it constitutes the warrant on which the whole military system of England is 
exercised by the sovereign, with the consent of parliament. Since then, with only three 
interruptions, the ministers of the crown have annually applied to parliament for per- 
mission to raise a military force, and for money to defray the expenses. The sovereign 
can make, war, and can bestow military employments and honors; but the commons, as 
the representatives of the tax-paying nation, provide a check on the grasping by cour- 
tiers of military privileges. Tire law on army regulation has been revised, and the B. A 
made the subject of special legislation in the army discipline bill passed in 1879. 

The great distinction between the B. A. and that of almost every other state in 
Europe, is that the service is voluntary. The subjects of the crown engage, by fre« 
choice, to serve in the army for a definite number of years. In the rare cases where 
forced service by ballot is obtained, it is in the militia, not the regular army. See Mili- 
tia. The British soldier has much hard colonial life to bear, and many long voyages 
to make; he is, moreover, almost entirely shut out from the chance of being a commish 
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sinned officer* As n consequence the ran kn m mostly filial fmm tfw morn vm - , ;♦ m 
classes of the community l *y ■* b'* ; *' ! ' ■ 1 “V h '< * t »f uiunaion 

are the least fitted for UuluMtrlmi* pursuit: whcmt* m Vmmv and Nme Mhrr far,.;..; 
countries, tiie profession of arm* in regarded a* ho honorable um\ of whiyh n-ven ti$ !! 
private soldier feel* pmod. M; H-* *■ , y - 

the chief European armies in 1857, found that of Kn u»d f ■ b ■ H. -on rib- 4 in ratio to ; 
population, but th(‘ inn-u*!), ply iii r- ’ ■ ■ ll' &\ . | |j> I 

128; the French, 1 in 95; tin* I’m - inn 1 in ri - w < - ? , ) u, , 1 the A , |r U5 j i i; 

OS, An English private soldier vt w?* lUv dountrv £52 \n t nun un 1* n m h i mi 

£81; Austrian, £1810*; Russian, lid 5*. 1 in I * . ’ \ >4 

now than it was in 1857, on account of iucriaMal ultra m khu paid to itu* w<*fj , jL< , 

of the soldier, 0 

The 13, A,, in all its completeness, w supposed to !** < omummlod by iffi* .sowrelpp 
assisted by the secretary of stale for war in wim* mailers an I h\ flu- odh » ? comimd* 
lug in chief in others, * f rii“ s'jaupoiu'n? * Ifiot'iJ a# lie * n liold troop*, the InfaMiy 
of the line; the cavalry of liw iisu", ‘.tic ordiMU.-** m-rp romprkmg arid lory and t*ag[ 
ueers; other bodies of native troop*, ui.uu'oim'iJ tail of lit* n- -n < j India; thy 
militia; the yeomanry cavalry; the reserve; the vobmu* r nrnlh ry :m i riflvw; and koiiic* 
times during war, foreign legions, ’Hu ‘’pt nee r*hddi«linu*m *' of He* II A varies 
according to the political aspect of affair* cbm id, su«d i«> da- «trongth* t tin* ermiomiz* 
iug principle at home. In 1814, when England w m mspnmd in trcjormlouH mitfmU 
abroad, the regular army tvaolu-d coo nun t: . - , . ? km 

and militia, in tin* first few y* ,»r* .iin r :’a * } mo •: * ■ . . \. f 

Icon, the reductions in the l». A. involved tn<« rompuNury ivriivnuoti *.f no le« than 
30,000 military officers, who thereupon went on half jniy/lJu^r, by ti ling vacancies*, 
transfers, and deaths, have nearly disappeared, The *i biMirity Him It permit* the 
enlargement or contraction of the army arises fmm varying, not Vo aen h the number 
of regiments, as the number of battalions in a regime??!* *d * oitipnnit s in n Imitation, or 
of men in a company. If we compare the Mvength of tin* regular army at v hi sous 
periods between 1820 and 1879, we, shall had that tin* iwiuni number of o.nma-m> hu* 
varied but little, the difference of strength being made up is? the three tmUe** jn.u. men- 
tioned. 

The strength of the B. A, declined from 1815 to m$ t slueo wbH* ltd memionwl 
j’esir it has increased. These augfiiontatlonH have Iwen orriisioii«;d partly by flseiroa* 
tots in Chimp imlia, KaiTnirin, IVrun. dm < i to- . ’■ d */, . nd, an I 

partly by a sense of insecurity sunld the vast armament* «d lit In rmnpnr* 

ing the strength of the forces at different periods, umeh eonfuMoit sh api to arise from 
cMcrent modes of interpreting the word* “ Britidt arim * Thin drrivunilm may 
include the whole of the royal troop.* In India, whether support? 4 o if of uftpcriid or of 
Indian revenues; it. may include the mUUiu, the volmd '*«•! * tin* veosmuin eu\air\\ tho 
toreign legiom or it may exclude any one or more uf thcM *Tlm ** lirilidi ermv/’ 
an a .the military force of the Bril tsii empire,” mv ofum tn-nted #».♦ < onvertihk* lertiw: 
to the production of much confusion where? actual numlicrs mv kduuj, In the folhuv* 
ing table, relating to the official year 1879-80, It is shown of wlmt 00011 * 11111*111 ele meats 
he 13. A. now consists, the minim and the wiitsi * r*o • ( j< . 1 m* . 1 *• d. 

Bivmm A104V VOVOD i|OH i879-Nb 

lb*; m*! bw’ 2 „ *1 •? u {’r’A-h 

Horse artillery., ''VC' v :X «; 

Cavalry, inelucling household cavalry .7. 1 — iViilS 

p’y fb'ij •• aa«93 

Ijpgnicei s... "mmm.immu*,,,,,, 5 1 pH V n .. y uun 

S^ u,,il ’ sf00tg,wrils fOw*? -i.*), aw ivim 

S®' 2.8W .. = £,«B0 

Armj_ hospital corps " ~ 

Additional force in conseqaeaco of’ reinforce- ’ ’* ’ 

ments to Natal 8,900 .. - 8, 900 

m,m 82,658 liwsiio 

Flffo India^'ii^mkffnr’ nT 011 ^- v t * loso troops of tin- rovai arinv wiiich nro 

mlm aie ^enumemted^ re A' mes; «'« »««» miliiary fom-, in tlmt 
Jimiestv’s forces M n L hA ^J^l A Amv • of ,l!l ' '•‘•ml iiH>;600 forming her 
trumpeters* and^ ^16*6 070 nomcomniksloucd officers, drummers and 

Th ! !re U, V 0,(!<1 »!«. use of tins army, 11,825. 

sustenance for tho soldiers tw. We * estimated pi:r Iwnui ; Iiochiihc. I'csidos pay ami 
bu^ Z !U ' e J to Jf? "“dwagw for fnrlifleatimH and bflitary 

poS’ tKJSS re« nb r 8ti, !, le , S > an,t , th,! various kinds of half-pay amt 
l Wa under four headings, ft 
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Pay and allowance of combatants £4,944,200 

Auxiliary and reserve forces ....... . . .. „ . .. . . 1,258,500 

Stores and and works of every kind. 6,817,200 

Pensions, militia, volunteers,' etc 2,625,800 


£15,645,700 

—being the charge for a peace establishment, in which to admit of expansion for actual 
war, the upper ranks (which cannot be summarily created) are disproportionately large. 
For the sum taken in aid of the army estimates to meet the expenses for raising and 
training the recruits, and for the non-effective services of the European army serving 
in India, a separate estimate was presented (1879--80), amounting to £1,100,000. 

AH the component elements of the army, in personnel and materiel , and the organi- 
zation and duties of the troops, will' bo found noticed under their proper headings. * The 
total military strength of the United Kingdom — including all the various kinds of force, 
also India and the colonies — comprised the following in 1879: 


Regulars (including India and the colonies) 190,600 

Army reserve, 1st class - 22; 000 

“ * A 2d “ 24,000 

Militia (including permanent staff; and militia reserve). . . . . . ....... ... 107,556 

'Y eomanry cavalry . , . . ........ 14,614' 

Y olunteers (including staff) 244, 263 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, an association whose object; is, by bringing together men 1 

eminent in all the several departments of science, to "assist the progress' of disco very, 
and to extend over the’ whole country the latest results of scientific research. A pre- I 

vailing impression that England had fallen behind other countries, both as to the gen- | 

era! estimation in which scientific men were held, and the prosecution of science itself, 1 

led to its formation. It was thought that an imposing union of men of science with 1 

the nobility, gentry, and clergy might tend to revive the philosophic spirit of the I 

country. Such meetings had already taken place in Germany, and probably suggested I 

the idea of this institution. Many leading men of the age took part in its* formation, $ 

but the honor of being its founder must be ascribed to sir David Brewster, By his 
exertions the first meeting of those who were favorable to the design was held at York 1 

in the year 1831. The archbishop of 'York, the mayor and council of the city, entered 1 

warmly into the project At this meeting the constitution of the society was deter- I 

mined, the 'several sections had their provinces assigned to them, and subjects were. % 

proposed on which reports were to be drawn up and read at the ensuing meeting*. This ■ I 
took place at Oxford In 1882. The university had cordially welcomed the new assoc ia- | 

tion, the papers which. were read gave it at 'once the high character it has since sits- f 

tamed, and from, this date it may be said to have been in complete and successful opera- | 

tion. An enumeration of the Severn! sections of the society, each of which lias its own 
committee and president, will show the vide range of topics it embraces: Section A., i 

mathematical and physical science; 11, chemistry; C. t geology; I)., zoology and hot- j 

any, including physiology; B., geography and ethnology; F., economic science and » 

statistics; G., mechanical science. - T 

At the close of each meeting, it is determined at what town in the United Kingdom 
the next shall he held, and a president of the whole, association is appointed, who delivers 
an inaugural address in. which he is expected to present a general survey of the latest f 

advances of science.' The rules and by-laws of the society it is not necessary, here to ..' /.i 

particularize; but it should lie mentioned that the subscriptions of a continually inn eas- 
ing membership have placed at its disposal a large fund, which has been expended in the 
prosecution of science. In many cases, as in long astronomical calculations, or exton- 1 

sive meteorological observations/ the labor of subordinates is required, and a certain § 

apparatus, and it is in defraying such expenses that the funds of the B. A, arc very ; | 

wisely employed ” I 



Besides the immediate ends sought to be obtained by such an association, its utility 
will Ik; evident if wo reflect on the intimate connection that e.tists between the several 
branches of science, ami the impossibility there is that any one mind can be thoroughly 
conversant with them all. He who now hopes to make discoveries in science must limit 
himself to a few chosen studies; and yet such is the interlacing of all the several branches 
of inquiry, that he must often find it indispensable to know the last results of each. 
The botanist or the physiologist must consult the, accomplished chemist; the chemist 
must call in the aid of those who have specifically studied the action of heat, light, and 
electricity ; the geologist needs them all, and is in turn consulted by all. Thus, a certain 
brotherhood of science is formed, in which each has his specialty, and yet each leans 
uppn his brother. * 

In ancient times it was otherwise. The facts on which, a philosopher speculated 
were those which lay open to the eyes of all. A Thales could see the rain fall and plants 
grow, and forthwith pronounced that the vital energy of all things was to be found in 
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water. He could exercise his imagination in perfect independence of the labor of till 
other men. The philosopher of modern times cannot naive a stop y* itu«»*it. a cureuu 
consideration of the theories of his predecessors ami coutcmpoiarn s; in has to hue 
notice of the innumerable facts brought to light by various ohser vers, aided uy ihpso 
artificial arrangements which convert observation into experiment. t V 

Two classes of men, of the most opposite eharacler, arc greatly anted by; t u as <>; iw 
ti on such as this. The humble and plodding workmen are t ught where t uut patient , 
industry will most avail; they are cautioned against ncdiseovmies; they arc told where 
their love of collecting or experimentalizing may be best applied. And that order elm-*! 
of men, who love to generalize, who ever seek to embrace all the niuko.irbns bids of 
science under a few great laws — these are provided with the very last pntHiiymn* Iron* 
every department of inquiry, and may forthwith proceed to weave it into du-ir own 
comprehensive scheme. Nor are we to overlook the benefit which the whole community 
derives from the rapid dissemination of the latent results or spcyuiations oi phih'-ophy. 
Not only do our idle and fashionable, as well us our Manufacturing t‘>wm and nur 
universities, welcome the meetings of the B. A., but front this ftirlutmi nt uj Vm t*o Hio 
utterance of scientific opinion goes forth over the whole kingdom through tin ■ imeiiey 
of the press. Within three days after one of its meetings, there is not a work ■.hop^»r a 
tea-table in the country that has not derived from it a new topic of cunxersithm, 1 bis 
kindling of an interest in science, through the whole population, we regard a* miumgst 
the greatest advantages of the British association. 

BRITISH BURMAII. ' See Buumaii, British, ante. . 

BRITISH COLUMBIA.,, See Columbia, British, ante. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. See Great Britain and Ireland. 

BRITISH GUM, Dextrine, or Lej'ocome, is a substance extensively employed by 
calico-printers and others for the thickening of colors, instead of the mm h mom 
expensive gum arable. It is prepared from potato-si arch (q.v. } or sago -starch by pm-mg 
the grains through iron cylinders at a temperature about 50(F F. It (litters from slau'U 
in giving no blue color with tincture of iodine, and in being readily soluble in water, 
and thus yielding a thick liquid resembling in consistence imieihige (strong solution of 
ordinary gum). B. G. is the material which is produced by baking in the emsb, of loaf- 
, bread (q.v.), and which communicates to them their very agreeable taste. 

BRITISH MUSEUM. The British 'Museum, an important national in iiUtfion in 
London, originated in a bequest of sir ITaus Kloane, who, during a long lifetime, 
gathered an extensive and, at; the time, unequaled collection of objects of natural 
history and works of art, besides a considerable library of books and munusrripK 
These, in terms of his will, were offered, in 1753, to the government, on condition tout 
£20,000 should be paid to his family, the first cost of the whole having amounted to 
more than £50,000. The oiler was accepted; the necessary funds were raised by a 
lottery! and the collection, along with the Harklan and Cottonian libraries, vNre 
arranged in Montague house, which had been purchased for £10,250. The new in>i;tu- 
tion, thenceforth called the British Museum, was opened in 1750. From time to time, 
purchases and donations succeeded each other rapidly. Montague house sufficed for 
the reception of all those acquisitions, till the Egyptian antiquities arrived In idOl. 
f The purchase of the Towuley marbles, in 1805, necessitated the erection of a 
gallery for their reception. This, however, did not meed the increasing demand 
for space. The old house was condemned, and plans were prepared by sir K, 
Smirke for new buildings; but none were undertaken till 1823, when the eastern 
wing of the present building was erected for the reception of the library of George 
III., which had been presented to the museum by George IV. The ‘subsequent 
progress of the works was very slow. The building was completed in Id 17. 
It is a hollow square, whose sides are opposite to the four points of the compass. 
Throughout the exterior of the building, the Grecian Ionic is the order of architecture' 



in diameter kt their base, and 45 ft. in height. The tympanum of the portico is orna- 
mented with an allegorical sculpture by Westmueott, typical of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. On either side of the museum, there is a semi-detached house, containing the 
residences of the chief officers of the establishment. These give an additional length of 
200 ft.,, making the whole length of the structure 570 feet. The interior of the building 
is admirably adapted to the purposes for which it is devoted. Some of the galleries 
from their size and dimensions, have a very imposing appearance, as the king’s library, 
the Oiia gallery, etc. The grand entrance -hall is a noble and 1 of tv apartment built in 
the massive Boric style: it contains a statue of sir Joseph Banks by GTumtrcy, and an 
ideal representation, ot Shakespeare by Ron bill iac. ■ J 

Scarcely had Smirke s plans been carried out, when demands were made from sev- 
eral of the departments for more accommodation. Additions have accordingly been 
made, rooms having been provided for the print department, arid several new galleries 
foi the lecent acquisitions of antiquities; but the most important addition is the inag- 





niflocmt reading-room ■which lias been erected in the internal quadrangle. In no depart- 
ment of tiie museum was additional accommodation more needed than in the library. 
The number of readers had increased beyond the means of accommodation, and so short 
of space were they for books, that the estimates |pr purchases \vere restricted to' only 
the half of the sum which the trustees considered -desirable* for the sole reason that the 
library would be inadequate for the reception- of extensive additions. After consider- 
able delay, and the consideration and rejection of several plans, nothing was done till 
Mr. Panizzi, at that time keeper of the printed book department, suggested a plan 
which promised to meet the important requirements of speedy erection and economy in 
cost. The plan was at length adopted, and the result is a building than which nemo 
are better, few perhaps so thoroughly adapted to the purposes for which it is intended. 
Parliament voted the first grant for it in 1854. It was opened in 1857. The total cost 
was a, bout £150,000, whicbincludes the fittings and furniture, and the necessary shelves 
for immediate use. Tin; building was erected in the interior quadrangle, winch it com- 
pletely occupies, with the exception of an interval of about 28 ft. all round, necessary 
for lighting and ventilating the surrounding building. The reading-room is circular. 
It is constructed principally of iron, with brick arches between the inain ribs. The 
dome is 100 ft. in height, and its diameter 140 ft, being second ouly to the pantheon 
of [tome, and that but by 2 feet. The use of iron has economized the space to an extra- 
ordinary degree, for while the piers which support the pantheon fill 7417 ft., those on 
which the reading-room rests occupy only 201) feet, Equally remarkable has been the 
saving of space in the fitting up of the library. The shelves are formed of galvanized 
iron plates, edged with wainscot, and covered with leather, and are supported; on mallei 
able iron standards. In ail the cases except against the external walls, the bookcases 
are double, a lattice of ironwork being fixed for the longitudinal separation of the 
books. Thus, throughout the whole interior of tiie new building, walls are dispensed 
with, the di visions being in all cases formed of the double ranges of books. The build- 
ing contains 8 m. lineal of bookcases 8 ft. high. Assuming* them all to be spaced for 
the average octavo hook size, the entire ranges form 25 m. of book-shelves, and would 
accommodate 1,000,000 such volumes. In addition to this, the dome-room, which is. the 
reading-room, has accommodation for 00,000 volumes. This magnificent room con mins 
ample and comfortable accommodation for 800 readers. Each person has a space of 
4 ft. 3 in. long. He is screened from the opposite occupant by a lougUudinal division, 
which is titled with a hinged desk, graduated on sloping racks, and a folding-shelf for 
spare books. In a recess’ between, the two are placed an inkstand and penholders, thus 
leaving I he table unincumbered. By an ingenious contrivance, one part of the iron 
framework is made to distribute fresh air in the summer and heated air in the winter. 
The vitiated air is conveyed through apertures in the soffits of the window, into one of 
two separate spherical and concentric chambers which extend over the whole surface 
of the roof, and escapes through outlets around the lantern. The other chamber," 
between tiie external covering of copper and the brick vaulting, lias for its object the 
equalization of temperature, during extremes of heat and cold out of doors. Every 
modem improvement, in short, lias been applied, when it could be serviceable, for the 
comfort or convenience of the readers. 'Much praise is due to the architect and builder, 
but a larger share is owing to the late sir A. Panizzi, who not only supplied the original 
design, but daily, almost hourly, superintended the progress of the work, continually 
suggesting littie' improvements, and in the end producing a room which is admired by 
all’ especially those who daily use it. 

Tiiis building, while supplying amply the demands of the printed hook department, 
did nothing, to meet the requirements of the other departments. Various schemes 
have been suggested; the best, and perhaps in the end the cheapest, of securing the 
.'■ground immediately around the museum, has been given up, and the trustees resolved 
to erect a building to he devoted entirely to natural history — that is to sav, to the 
departments of botany, zoology, geology, and mineralogy — on the site occupied by the 
international exhibition of 1862. Parliament voted in the year IS 78, £80,000 for this 
purpose, and a beginning was made by the contractor. The whole cost of the new 
building very nearly reached the sum of £400,000, This elegant new terra-cotta build- 
ing, situated in the Cromwell road, near South Kensington museum, was designed by 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. 

Content*.— At first, the contents of the mu gum were arranged under three depart- 
ments — printed hooks, manuscripts, and objects of natural history. Under the last head 
wen? included the antiquities, works of art, etc., comprised in the Sloane collection, 
their number being too scanty to entitle them to constitute a separate department. The 
progress of the museum has caused a more precise division of its contents. From time 
to time, the number of the departments has been increased, so that, instead of three, 
there are now twelve— viz. : printed books, maps, manuscripts, prints and drawings, 
oriental antiquities, Greek and Homan antiquities, coins and medals, and British and 
medieval antiquities and ethnography, zoology, botany, geology, and mineralogy. In 
noticing the contents of the museum, we shall refer to them in this order. We can but 
allude here to the most important portions of the collection, and must refer for more 
particular information to works specially devoted to* this subject; such as the various 
handbooks and catalogues prepared by the officers of the museum. 
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the right of admission was granted only for six months at a time, and had then to be 
renewed. Under the new regulations, the ticket, once granted, does not require renewal; 
it can, of course, be withdrawn, and is not granted to persons under 2i years of age. 
When the reader has become well known to the officials, he is not even asked to show 
his ticket. 

Maps . — The maps, charts, plans, and topographical drawings were separated from 
the library, to form a distinct department, in 1807. There are over 50,000 published 
and 20,000 manuscript maps in the museum. Many of the latter have thrown, much 
light on the history of early geographical discovery. 

Manuscripts . — The manuscripts are contained in several rooms in the s.e. angle of 
the building. The work of the department is carried on by a keeper, assistant-keepeiv. 
a keeper of oriental manuscripts, and nine assistants. The manuscripts are for the most 
part bound in volumes, and placed in cases around the rooms. The collection consists 
of: 1. The Sioanean manuscripts, relating chiefly to medical and natural history sub- 
jects. 2. The Cottonian manuscripts, rich in documents referring to the history of 
Britain, including two of the originals oi Magna Cltarta, in registers of English mon- 
asteries, and in original letters of royal and illustrious personages. This collection 
contains th q Durham Book — a copy of the Latin Gospels, with an inter! taeary Saxon 
gloss, finished in the year 720. 8. The Harleian manuscripts, a collection rich in illu- 

minated manuscripts, in ancient, civil, and ecclesiastical records, in manuscripts of the 
classics, among which is one of the earliest known Copies of the Odpmy, and in early 
English poetry. 4. The manuscripts of the ancient royal library. These were collected 
by our kings, from Richard II. to George II. ; many of them were obtained from the 
monasteries, on their destruction. Amongst the* most valuable treasures here are the 
Codex Ahmndrimis , a manuscript of the Bible ■written in uncial* Greek, before the close 
of the 5th c. ; and the Basllleon Boron of James I., in his own handwriting. 5. The 
Lansdowne manuscripts. This collection comprises the Burghley and Caesar papers, 
the manuscripts 'of bishop Ken nett, and numerous valuable historical documents and 
state papers. (>. The Hargrave manuscripts, almost exclusively 'connected with.. law. 
7. The Burney manuscripts, containing a large collection of the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics. Among them is a copy of the Iliad , answering that of the Odyssey in the Harleian 
collection. 8, The Howard- Arundel manuscripts, obtained from the royal society. 
This collection is singularly rich in materials for the history of our own country and 
language. 9. The Oriental manuscripts, a collection composed of several purchases 
and bequests. It includes the manuscripts acquired by Mr. Rich while consul at Bag- 
dad, and consists of numerous Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopia, and other oriental codices. A 
large series of Ethiopia manuscripts was obtained at Magdala, on the occasion of the 
Abyssinian war. * 10. Additional manuscripts. This collection consists of innumerable 
bequests, donations, and purchases, which from the establishment of the museum have 
been and are still being acquired. Among recent additions may be specified a charter 
of William the Conqueror; the original mortgage-deed of a house in Blaekfriars, dated 
11th Mar., 1613, and signed by William Shakespeare; the .-holograph manuscript of 
Scott’s Kenilworth, and of many of Burns’s poems, including th e Cotter's Bata rdst*/ -Jmgfii, 
and the songs published in Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, ; an extensive series' of papal 
bulls; several Boohs of /Tours *mc\mling the famous Bedford Missal; and a large collec- 
tion of original letters and papers relating to the affairs of Scotland during the RUh and 
17th centuries. Catalogues of the, complete collections have at different times been pub- 
lished. The additions to the ever-increasing oriental and additional collections are at 
intervals published in supplements to each of the original catalogues. Copies of all 
these, wills, manuscript lists of the annual additions, are placed in the reading-room for 
consultation. 

Supplementary catalogues were printed up till 1853; since then the additions have 
been kept up in manuscript catalogues. A general class catalogue, embracing all the 
collections, has been commenced, and the printing of it has begun. The first part is a cata- 
logue of ancient and illuminated manuscripts, illustrated with phot ograph ie facsimiles, 
''.of which several volumes are published. 

The right of using the reading-room includes the privilege of consulting the manu- 
scripts. During 1872, the number of deliveries of manuscripts to readers in the read - 
inn-room amounted to 21,709. To artists and others in the rooms of tiie department, 
1751 deliveries were made. These numbers do not include the volumes exhibited to 
visitors on private days. 

Prints (tnd Drawings . — The collections of this department, managed by a keeper and 
two assistants, are kept in rooms in the n.\\\ angle, of the building. They consist of 
prinls and drawings bequeathed to the museum, in 1799, by the Rev? O. M. Cracherode ; 
of those bequeathed in 1824 by Mr. Payne Knight • and of numerous smaller bequests 
and donations. Ko purchases were made for this department until about 1840, when a 
sum was first included in the estimates for this purpose. Since that time, the prints and 
drawings have been increasing at a rate equal to any of the other departments of the 
museum. The collection is arranged in schools. 1. The Italian school, containing orig- 
inal drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Tintoretto, Patti Veronese, 
Michael Angelo, Guido Roni, Salvator Rosa, and others. 3. The German school, con- 
taining drawings by Albert Durer, Hans Holbein, Dietrich, Hollar, and others; and 
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engravihss by Lucas Cranacli, Martin Scliott, Gaucr, ami oflu rs. f Ihitch school, 

containing several superb originals of Rubens, an extensive tujd neni iv yauip,.-^ a « i 
the works of Rembrandt, with many drawings by A. Cayib mneiv, wui Uy k, mix; 
and engravings and etchings by Berghem, Lucas van Leyden UmubrumP, bn. , 1 v, 

4. 'Dio French school, with drawings by Watteau, Claude Lorraine tie., hi i aeon ,, 
and engravings by Bourdon, l>oisseaux, Le Prince, <1e, 6, l he Spantdi »e b « *o - , t |m ■ 
sen ted by some drawings of Murillo, and others of les4 note. Ami <>. nr- » n hdi 
school, containing drawings by It. Wilson, Wilkie, St.othard , ( h.ieolt, uj > >t - » . a 
splendid collection of Hogarth’s prints, and specimens ot the works ol mriow, Way- 
wood, Raimbach, Einden, Worlidge, Geikie, etc. ^ , 

This department contains also an extensive and very valuable com eh* m m wnr.-. - ,h 
niello; a beautiful silver cup, de-e-ied a:. !y a d by bmiq m .-m. a - •» • r- 

ful stone-carving in alto-relievo by Albert R llmr, i< procnliug the birth »■! th, Two 

Oriental AnUqmtm . — Within the last ten years the objn l- in the miN-ii.u, ax imhu 
under the name antiquities, have been divided into fmirdcpartmeiiK ’i lie tir-t of Me-m 
includes the Egyptian a ud Assy rian antiquities. The Egyptian monument- dm irmu 
a period as remote as 2000 years before the Christian era, and < mm* dt w n in the \I dmm- 
medau invasion of Egypt, (540 a. t>. The (*<>]!< edon has been obtained cbhiiy frpm tbpMi 
sources: the antiquities which fell into the hamU oldlm Urid-di army » t hm eupmdmum 
of Alexandria, presented by George HI.; presents from gen. \ m . the duke <»’ Vnili- 
umberland, the marquis of Northurnpion, sir Gardner Wilkin.-mi. and mbru and 
acquisitions from the earl of Belniorc, Mr. Salt, and M. Amisfaffie. The -milpiunp arc 
formed of granite find basalt; they represent human and allegorical ligurca, muHimeH 
of colossal size. There are several beautifully sculptured sarcophagi. M»«-i «i :1m 
monuments are inscribed with hieroglyphics (q.v.). The key to tin- dead and I’ormUtru 
language was furnished by the celebrated Rosetta Stone (q.v.), which is pkc-d m the 
center of the gallery. The smaller Egyptian remains are exhibited ;?> a gain ly yu the 
upper tloor; they consist of objects reiuting to religion, as representation- m flmeith-.; 
and sacred animals, in wood, metal, stone, and porcelain ; of object * r< kiting to An 4 and 
domestic life, as dress, personal ornaments, household furniture, nrlMie and arbi 
implements, armor, and weapons of war, etc. ; and of objects relating to «Wlh and 
burial, as mummies and coffins, with the scarabmi, amulets, and other ormuucnt - s end 
with them. A collection of papyri is exhibited ou the n.w. staircase, cmiubmcyeAnneN 
from t.)ie ritual of the (.lead. 

The Assyrian antiquities are contained in a suite of rooms recently creel t d on the 
outside of the Egyptian gallery, and in a spacious room bn the basmmmt. Tin* collu*- 
tiou consists of sculptures excavated at Ninirud, Khoivahad, ami Koumjik by La) ant, 
in 1847-50, and more recently by Russam and Loft us, under Hie direct ion of >ir if. r. 
liawlinson, The Mnimd sculptures are the oldest, belonging' to a period ranging Irma 
930 b.c. to 747 B.c. Those obtained from Khorsabad seem to have been executed nmCr 
a monarch who reigned about 747-721 B.t\, while the collection from Koyunjik helmm 
to the time of Sardanapalus, apparently 721 b.c. and 625 u.c. Thu monument- < on-Et 
chiefly of slabs of gypsum, alabaster, and limestone sculptured in low relief, the s;T 
jects being the exploits of the king whose palace walls thojy ornamented, Many of Hu* 
sculptures are covered with cuneiform (q.v.) writing, which, by the in hors of R.tv* tin- 1 
son, Hincks, and Smith, has been deciphered, giving us a history of thi> remarkable 
people, and corroborating the narrative of the sacred Scriptures uheucv< r limy refer to 
the same event. Sec Assykia. Besides the series of sculptures, the Ass\ rian collection 
includes a variety of smaller but highly curious and instructive objects, dl-omand at 
Hiinmd and Koyunjik. 

Greek and Roman Antiquities — This collection occupies four apartments, whieh run 
parallel to the Egyptian gallery. The Lvoian gallery contains a scries of architectural 
and sculptural remains from ancient cities in Lyeia, obtained by sir (A Fellows in 1812 -40. 
In the next gallery arc the remains of the famous mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicanm— u<, 
erected in honor of Mausolus by his widow Artemisia, These remains were disema red 
by 0. T, Newton, esq,, in 1857-59. In the same room are some remains of the icnmleof 
Athene Polias at .Prienc, including the stone on whieh its dedication by Alexander the 
great is inscribed. The Elgin gallery contains the sculptures from Athens am! Anion, 
the greater portion of which were obtained bv th# earl of Elgin, and purchased from 
him by parliament in 1810 for ,€35,000. The most Important series in the gallery is the 
decorations of the parthenon (q.v.), which, notwithstanding their dilapidated condition, 
form the most valuable monument of Greek art which has descended to medium times. 
The gallery contains also sculptures and casts from the temple of Wingless Victory. Urn 
temple of Theseus, and the erechtheum, at Athens. In an extension recently made to 
this gallery, arc a colossal lion from Cnidus, ana a drum of a sculptured column ami 
other remains, from the temple of Diana at Ephesus. The. Hokmie. gallery contains a 
number of antiquities brought from Greece and its colonies at different ‘times. The 
most important are 23 slabs of a frieze sculptured in mezzo-rilievo, which, Iron* the 
locality where they were found, arc called the “Phiiralian marbles.” 

The gallery on the a. side of the building is occupied witli tbe Roman and Gneeo- 
Koman sculptures. The bulk of the collection was formed by Charles Town ley, esq. 
and purchased in 1805 for €20,000. Subsequent additions have been made by the bequest 
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of the collection of R. P. Knight, esq., in 1824, and by various purchases and dona- 
tions. The collection contains ail interesting series of Roman portrait sculptures, and a 
very extensive mythological series, amongst which are some of universal fame — the 
Venus, Clyde, the Discobolus, and many others. A room on the basement is appro- 
priated to mosaics and miscellaneous monuments, such as representations of aiiiinals, 
architectural, arid decorative fragments, and sacred and domestic implements. A line 
collection from southern Italy, exhibiting specimens of the arts of the Etruscans, Greeks, 
and Romans, was bequeathed to the museum by sir William Temple in 1850. 

Tlie collections of smaller remains are placed in a . suite of rooms on the upper floor. 
They consist of — 1. An extensive series of vases, commonly though' not ‘correctly known 
as Etruscan, formed from the collections of sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Burgon, from 
purchases at the sales of the prince of Canine, M, Durand, and others; and from exca- 
vations in Sicily, Rhodes/ and on the sites of Greek colonies in Gyrene" and elsewhere. 
2. A miscellaneous collection of terra-cottas, mural paintings, and other objects. 3. 
Bronzes of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman workmanship, consisting of sculptures, and 
various domestic and ot her articles, as candelabra, lamps, vases, horse-trappings, armor, 
etc. 4. The collection of engraved gems and gold ornaments now, since the addition of 
the Biacas and Castellan i collections, perhaps the richest in the world. 

Coins and Medals. — The very large collection of these objects is arranged in chrono- 
logical order under five great divisions, viz., Greek, Roman, Mediaeval and Modern, 
English, and Oriental. The department is under the care of a keeper, assistant-keeper, 
and four assistants. 

British and Medimal Antiquities and Ethnography. — The British collection is arranged 
in chronological order. The oldest series contains the antiquities of the stone and bronze 
periods, consisting of celts, daggers, swords, shields, and early pottery. The British- 
Roman antiquities comprise specimens of earthenware, lamps, and miscellaneous articles. 
A small collection of sepulchral urns, weapons, and personal ornaments represents the 
Anglo-Saxon period. The antiquities found in London, and belonging to the lute 0. R. 
Smith, have been recently added to this collection. The ethnographical collection con- 
tains antiquities, as well as objects of modern use, belonging to all nations not of Euro- 
pean race. 

In 1855, the extensive collections of antiquities and ethnography, belonging to Henry 
Christy, became the property of the museum, having been bequeathed by their proprie- 
tor. Erom the want of space, they are at present accommodated in a house rented for 
the purpose in Victoria street, West mi lister. Felix Slade bequeathed his valuable col- 
lection of glass to the museum, and it is now arrayed so as to show the different .phases-' 
through which the art of glass-blowing has passed, as well as the history of glass in all 
^ its branches. . # 

Natural History. — In 1856 the trustees united the natural history departments under 
nrof. Owen, who was then appointed superintendent of natural history. The new build* 
hi g recently erected at Kensington is intended to accommodate this section of the pres- 
mfc museum. 

Zoological Department. — To give an idea of the. contents of tins and the other nat ural 
history departments, would be to write an epitome of the various sciences they illus- 
trate. This department contains a collection of animals arranged in systematic order 
in the galleries, comprising stuffed mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes, and the hard 
portions of radiate, inolluscan, and articulate animals. A room is specially devoted to 
the fauna of Britain. In rooms on the ground and basement floors are arranged the 
collections of insects, of osteology, nn4 of specimens preserved inspirits. Aji Idea of 
the extent of the collection may be formed from the fact that 142 separate publications, 
illustrative of the contents of the department, in the shape of catalogues, lists, etc., have 
been issued under the superintendence of the present indefatigable keeper, Dr. Gray. 
During the year 1874, there were added to this collection, 7524 specimens of animals, of 
which 2664 were vertebrate, 2886 mollusca and radiata, and 1674 annulosa. In 18 73, the 
unique and extensive collection of birds formed in the eastern archipelago by Wallace, 
was acquired by purchase. 

Botanical Department. — The herbarium of sir H. Sloanc, the nucleus of this collection, 
consisted of about 8000 species, bound in 202 volumes. In 1820, the magnificent herba- 
rium of sir Joseph Banks was bequeathed to the museum, and under the superintendence 
of the late Robert Brown, was transferred to two rooms prepared for it in the s.c. angle 
of the building. The collection lias since been rapidly increasing: during the year 1872, 
12,030 species of plants were added; and in the year 1873, the late William Wilson’s 
herbarium of British and foreign mosses was acquired by purchase. The collection con- 
tains an extraordinary number ’of typical specimens — the identical plants from which the 
original descriptions wefe taken by Linnmus, Aublet, Jaequin, Brown, Bentham, Ben- 
nett, and others. The exhibition rooms contain a series of specimens illustrating the 
most striking characteristics of the great divisions of the vegetable kingdom, arranged 
in order; and a series of fossil plants, the value of which, is increased by the transparent 
sections showing their structure, which are placed beside them. 

Geological Department. — Th i s collection occupies the wall-cases of the principal gal- 
lery on the n. side of the museum. It contains an extensive scries of the fossil remains 
of plants and animals from the various fossiliferous strata; it is especially rich in the 
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fossils of the secondary formations. Amongst its more valuable contents mar be men 
tioned the collections of Dr. Mantell, the tertiary fossils collected by I)r Falconer 'i > 
India, and the remarkable fossil birds from Now Zealand ' °" u m 

Mineralo<j-ml Department .— 1 The minerals are contained in the table-coses in the 
. geological gallery. 1 hoy are arranged according to a chemical chi.sdlie.it i,,:, M-mv 
valuable and unique specimens exist in the collection, which is raoidh hieiv,'iie" In 
the^arl872, the number of specimens added was 1490. ■ ' 1 

The expenses of the museum are paid by grants of public money \ com-. line t„ ti.„ 

estimates, £110,949 were required during 1879-80. 1 Att0Ui,llg k ’ tii0 

Admission to the museunxwasat first obtained by printed tickets, which were r - 
ered by the porter to persons making a written application. There emud lie no 
than 4o visitors, at tlie utmost, per day, under the regulations then in force V,v -’I 
who present themselves are freely admitted: and every week day the mmeum is 
one 4r Um as many as 43,000 holiday-folk have passed through the building in 

BRITISH lTAVy. Under Navies, M'ooeun, will be found a brief description ,,r n,,, 
T !nr e , S buiongmg to the continent of Europe, and to the UniU d Stab of um-PeV 
rh e Br ‘ish navy is separately treated in this place. ' 

While the Romans occupied Britain, they were obliged to maintain a licet of , v .., res 
sels on the coasts, to protect it from the ravages of the Saxons w s r h ‘ 

buccaneers of those times. When the Romans I, ad departed, and th, Saxons hee-m e 

Tf°Zs l Alf •™ l «! t fL.l , 7,. l , 1 , 11 : ), H er . uaval power— the Scandinavian vikings.' 


eiiv- 

uore 



ed : 

x, — » ** <* wuutwua iur liuiuuig n certain aemme nf Itirnl 'Wni\v,A 

the conqueror strengthened the navy by the institution of y-'n , - am 

iio exaggeration of numbers. Until 14R5 the Heels wen i L ' , t , f V V 

m this year, Henry VII conceived th,*’ A f , J! Clt C< J ,,st w?ult( 'd; but 

times. He built the largest ship of the age the (Lw/S/U* KVvni ,V! " 1 - V “! f 11 
course established by his father, aud still furtller stre e^ '^' V UL 1110 


hut they were >'! "f aa 'T 

James I. made many improvements in sliio Imililimr S K?, C ‘ l h ailli, t *] ,c Spams h .' Vrmad.i. 
naval architect, Phineas Pett Charles T Li,, 1 i d if'J ^ encouraging ;l distingidshi d 
guns, was the first to group the roya *«*•»* 
up the navy to thestronnh of 154 sail h, t .?,m; , 1 8 and a,assea ’ Cromwell brought 

II. allowed it to fall into decay for , arg f a »mbcr of two-deekers. Charles 

wards became James II., no/only restored it ^ ^ rit ^ h rambtlt 1 Uke i°- f ? 01 ' k ’ wilo,lfl( ' 1 '- 
ciency and strength than ever When William j r 5 ,l 10 a! . n f?lier state of elli- 
found a navy carrying TO00 -rans a d A n i " Orange bociime king of England, he 
some with as many as"80 guns and establishod^Pivi ** ’ if V 111 !*' n, iuiy additional ships, 
ceeded to the possission of a finTlvv w e ^"Tf ^oekyur.l. Qneen Anne 
mounting 10,600 guns, witii a tonnag/of 157 Ortons p,’ lwd T 108 sl,i l ,s - 

chiefly m repairing the sliips after a period of w.m o' a V rOOI S a f attended to the navy 
Oeoege II greatly added to the irambei^ of^him Mt-ihiH,^ * VI " S " , new . an ' !ani ''»C 
increased the renown of the Britisli navv ' J :l IlaV:d uniform, and 

The long and eventful rpi« dm mg the war against Spain. 

achievements of tile navy. When he eanm SAm, W:W es ? >l ' f ' i 1 ''* 'listinguisiK d by the 
possession of 127 ships of ahovbo ’mns and iqs' r™'n ln V,u,) - be found himself in 
70 000 seamen. These numbers, by buiYdhi^ \mi bv emfhm" 18 un<!er * by 

20J respectively, by the end of tin. L-ii" 8 an<1 “I • taiihne, were increased to 174 and 

from 1793 to lSlS.^the B. X. exhibited a ^spectacle fi i '™ n t s,,out U *° ^'^opean struggle, 
had never before been equaled in any country' ' hftl 1 I ! fl tn t t ‘ ss . 1,nd acI| icvemcnts wiiieh 
between 1793 and 1802 ,4 U ^ rst nine years of this ix^riod 

but she captuied from’ the S French DuteiUsDanmrd^ an . ,i 46 s m«H«r vessels’; 

slnps of the line and 519 smaller^ !» '-mious battles, 74 
tured. and one fifth destroyed Resides’ tn„ at “ u > * oni fifths of this number were can- 
destroyed by the English/ Of tLlrainumbmof m m 8 °° P ri 7, ateers were lAken and 

1°8nl W int0 British ships micl addeTto our mfv P v Ur ^, i44 sWi ’ S of war wore ^ 
1803, England had 189 ships of the line and 781^ Iff , • Wlle ” war recommenced in 

to V 14{j 7 (m S ’ ^At *1?? en va * ed frem lOO.OOO to^20^)0o' and^in^lSR) tb^ 1 "’ du , ring tlle next 
to 140,000. At all times, many of the shins of tho rL!f! m ^10 the number was raised 

ae - "— » ■-« 
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After the termination of the great European struggle, a large number of ships of war 
were put “ in ordinary,” or out of commission, and their officers placed on half-pay. In 
1820, tlie vessels in commission, inordinary, and building, comprised 127 ships of the 
line/ 311 frigates and sloops, and 27 smaller vessels; but in this total of 465, there were 
only 113 in commission. In the 19 years that next, followed, almost wholly years of 
peace, the total number of ships of the line, frigates, . and sloops, decreased; the gun- 
brigs/ schooners, and cutters increased in number; while the first germs of a new ele- 
ment, a steam navy , made their appearance. 

The year 1839 must be viewed as a turning-point in the history of the British navy. 
Twenty-four years of peace had thrown the memory of warlike achievements into the 
background; and the house of commons had insisted on the lessening of those estimates 
which provide for armies and navies. It was now found, how ever, that both Russia 
and France had accumulated formidable navies. From that year to the present, the 
B, l\ r . , in common with the navies of other powers, has been undergoing a series of 
“reconstructions,” First, ships of larger size, and carrying heavier guns, were built. 
These ships were of immense power in the days of -wooden broadsides, but are now use- 
less for purposes of war. The next stage, from about 1853 to 1859, -was the conversion 
of our force from a sailing to .a steam navy. This became the era of great steam 
frigates of about 5000 tons, and of heavy armaments in a few; great guns, of which the 
Mersey, 36 guns, may be taken as a leading specimen. With the introduction of rifled 
giius/ of force hitherto undreamt of, came the necessity for armor-plated sides. The 
fighting part of the navy (i.e., the line of battle) changed once more after 1860 to low- 
sided vessels, clad in thousands of tons of iron plates. The Warrior was the first ship 
so built in England, and she was followed by a whole squadron similarly protected. 
Guns, however, went on increasing in offensive power; and whereas 5-inch plates were 
at first thought sufficient^now 10-in., 12-in. , 14-in., and even 22-in. plates are necessary 
to exclude shot. Such a vast weight of armor all over a ship would sink any vessel of 
moderate dimensions. The principle of turret-ships is therefore becoming predominant, 
in which the greater part of the vessel, clad in comparatively light armor, is under 
water, or only just visible above the surface. The earliest formidable turret- ship was 
the ill-fated Captain , which, in 1870, capsized in the hay of Biscay, and entombed 600 
brave seamen, with the inventor, capt. Coles. Ships of analogous construction, with 
lower freeboard, have been since built; and now the Inflexible, of 11,165 tons, carrying 
4 guns of 81 tons, is probably the most powerful war-ship that ever float cdL 
w The expenditure on the B. N. greatly increased between 1839 and 1875, on account 
of the changes just adverted to. In 1839, the number of men and boys voted was little 
over 25,000/ in’ 1878, it was about 60,000. Even as late as 1852, the expenditure was only 
£6,500,000. against £10,589,984 in 1879-80. 

The B. l\h is at present composed of 61 ironclads, about 300 stcara-vcssels, and 170 
sailing-vessels. In the beginning of 1870, there were in commission 255 vessels. The 
tinarmored ships comprise cruisers, dispatch vessels, gun-boats, several large old-fash- 
ioned two-deckers, troop-ships for India, tugs, old wooden vessels for harbor service. 

All matters about ships, seamen, etc., wall be found under their proper headings. 
See Turret-ship ; also Armor-plates. and W ar-seiiyices. 

BRITON. See Britannia, ante, • . 

' BBITTAXY. See Bretagne, 

BRITTON, the title of the earliest summary of the laws of England in the French 
language, purporting to have been written by the command of Edward I. The com- 
piler is unknown. 

BRITTON, John, an eminent English topographical and antiquarian writer, the son 
of a small farmer and village shopkeeper, was b. July 7, 1771, at Ivingston-St. -Michael, 
near Chippenham, Wiltshire, and losing his parents young, received but a scanty edu- 
cation. Some short notices which lie had contributed to the Sporting Magazine 
brought him into acquaintance with its publisher, Mr. ‘Wimble, who employed him 
' to compile the Beauties of Wiltshire, which he did in conjunction with a young literary 
friend named E W. Bray ley. They also prepared the Beauties of Bedfordshire in the 
same manner. B. afterwards issued a more elaborate work, entitled the A reh iteetural 
Antiquities of England. One of the most important of his subsequent publications was 
Vie Cathedral Antiquities of England, 14 vols. fol. and 4to, 1814-35, with upwards of 
800 highly finished plates. Altogether, his illustrated works of architectural and topo- 
graphical' description and antiquities number 87, besides others of a similar kind which 
he edited. 

BBXVE, a t. of France, in the department of Correzc, pleasantly situated in the midst 
of vineyards, and shut in by a line circular avenue of elms, about 15 m. s.w.of Tulle. 
It has manufactures of woolen, cotton-yarn, etc. Pop. 72, 8016. 

BRIXEN, a t. of Austrian Tyrol, at the confluence of the Eisack and theRientz, 104 
HI. from Vienna by rail. It is a bishop’s see, and has a cathedral, several monasteries, 
a theological seminary, and a gymnasium. There are iron and steel factories in the 
neighborhood. Nine miles away is the great fort of Franzensfeste, built in 1838. B. is 
mentioned in 901; it was walled in in 1038; was burnt in 1174, 1234, and 1445; in 1519, 
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it was stormed by the French, and in 1525 suffered from the rebellion ol the peuMints* 
Pop. ’69, 4649. 

BBIXEAM, a market-t. and seaport of Devonshire, England, beautifully situated on 
the s, side of Torbay, 5 m. s. from Torquay, and 22 m. directly s from E'xetcn Hie, 
town occupies the sides of two hills, and is divided info two parts, railed upper and 
lower B., the former consisting chiefly of a long straggling Greek Sotin* of f 1 ** more 
.recently erected parts of the town are 'well built, and contain - good houses, but the older 
parts are mean. The prosperity of B. depends chiefly on Hs fisheries, U h< mg fie hi ad* 
quarters of the great Devonshire fishery of Torf)ay, in which many ■vessels an. emf Joyed, 
mostly trawlers, of which there are about 200, These are decked slqoj bol ICfuo ho 
tons harden, and generally managed h\ liitv i.c n and, o hu, , th\ ;0 qumu.lb - t 1 fresh 
fish are sent to London, Bath, and Bristol. Considerable quantities <4 iron ore nre 
raised in the neighborhood and shipped here. II. has also a number of ve,- seL migmred 
in the coasting mid foreign trade, the foreign trade being chiefly with fin Mi dit Mam am 
The admit aity have au establishment here Jor watering the navy. Near B. m a umioti - 
of the South Devon branch of the Great Western railway. It was at B. limi the prince 
of Orange, afterwards William III,, landed, Nov. 4, Pop, 71, 4911. 

BBXZA. See Quakes a Grass. 

BBIZTJBE, Brize or Bribe, terms used in heraldry to indicate that a charge is braced 
or broken. See Rompu. 

BB0ACH, or Brogue, an old English term for n spire springing directly from a 
tower without any intermediate parapet. Such spires arc con mum in.. England, ami in 
some places in Scotland, particularly in Fife. 

BROACH, a t. in India, See Ba roach, avU\ 

BEGAD ARROW, a government mark, stamped, cut, or oflhenvise fixed on all solid 
materials used in her majesty’s ships or dock-yards, and on government stores etna rally, 
in order tc> prevent embezzlement. The origin of the mark is obscure Pr< vlous "to 
the year 1(598, the naval authorities prosecuted a denier in marine-stores, for having in 
his possession certain stores bearing the B. A. of his majesty. The defendant allowed 
the evidence against him to go on, and when asked what lie had to say, replied that 
it was very curious that the king and he, as a dealer, should both have the same 
private mark on their property! The receiver of stolen goods was acquitted, and this 
led to the passing of the act ‘9 and 10 Will. III. c. 41 ilGi)8), which enact,- Him per* 
sons in possession of naval stores, or goods of any kind marked wish the B. A., or 
other marks therein mentioned, and usually employed in marking naval Gouc for the 
navy, shall forfeit all such goods and $200,* and also pay costs. The* mark is for iron, 
wood, etc., what the color- thread is for sailcloth and i opes, which enables ike govern 
merit to identify the smallest piece of such articles. 

BBOAB-BILL. See Sitoveler. A; y'Ayi'^'.'' ' 

■ , 1B0AB-B0TT0M ADMINISTRATION, a name derisively applied to the ministry 
formed by Henry Pelham in 1744, because it professed to include ail paidesof wescht 
and influence in the state in a grand coalition, and comprised no less than nine dukes — 
viz., Dorset, Newcastle, Montagu, Bedford, Grafton, Richmond, Aigyic, R; vonslure, 
and Bolton, the first seven of whom were of thecal inch Results ihc \ nine mmoles*, 
Pelham, the other principal members of the cabinet were carls Gower and linn-region, 
the marquis of Tweeddale and lord Kanhvioke From this 15. B, A. the particular 
adherents of Pulteney (newly created carl of Bath) and lord Cateref were carefully 
excluded. The ministry was dissolved in 1754, by the death of Pelham, though 
several of its original members had seceded long before. 

BROADCAST, a method of sowing grain, which distributes it with some degree of 
uniformity over the surface. When the sowing is done by hand, the seed is carried in 
a bag at the left side, and is scattered with the right hand white (he sower walks on w ith 
measured tread. The seed is afterwards covered with a harrow, or by dragging brush 
over it. Machines have been devised for sowing grain in this manner * The method of 
sowing by the drill is preferred bj r most intelligent farmers. 

BROAD CHURCH, the name given to a portion, of the church of England winch 
holds a position unidentified with either the High or the Low church party. The 
High church branch holds rigidly to apostolic succession, maintains the divine right of 
episcopacy, and in general the sacramental view of the church and the Christian life; of 
this company are those known as “ Ritualists/’ though not all who are High church 
would accept the name of Ritualists, (See Ritualism.) From this section came those 
known a few years since as “Puseyites.” The Low church section recognize non-pro-' 
latieal bodies of Christian believers as in some sense churches; in doctrine they are 
mainly Calvinists; they are often called Evangelicals. The Broad church section are 
the latest of the three divisions, but embrace a large number of churchmen of high cul- 
tivation and talent, such as dean Stanley, canon Kingsley, Maurice, and others of note. 
The tendency of the Broad church leaders is towards a liberal view both of Christian 
doctrine and church organization. Yet the High on the one hand, the Low on the other 
and the Broad between the two subscribe to the same formularies, which they interpret 
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in differing senses, and from which they deduce opposite results. It should he under- 
stood that these names are used only colloquially for popular convenience, and are not 
accepted in either England or America as legitimate designations. They show ten- 
dencies. 

BROADCLOTH. See Woolen and Worsted Mantulactuties, ante. 

BROADDUS, Andrew, d.d., 1770-1848; a Virginian; a Baptist preacher, compiler of 
the Dover Selection and Virginia Collection of hymns, and a popular pulpit orator. Some 
of his sermons have been published. 

BROAD MOUNTAIN, in the coal region, Carbon and Schuylkill cos., Penn, It is 
about 2000 ft. high and extends for 50 m. n.e. and s.w, 

BROAD RIVER, a stream of North and South Carolina rising in the Blue Ridge, 
and joining with the Saluda, forming the Congaree. The city of Columbia is at the 
junction of ’ the two rivers. The country around B. R. is exceedingly fertile and pro- 
ductive. 

BROADSIDE, in naval warfare, is the simultaneous discharge of all the guns on one 
side of a ship of war. The lighting power of a ship is sometimes estimated by the 
weight of her broadside, i.e., the weight of all the shot and shell that can be fired off at 
once from one side or half of the ship. Thus, the broadside of the old-fashioned Duke 
of Welling bn, 131 -gun war -steamer, amounted to 2400 lbs. One reason why a paddle- 
steamer is not so good for war purposes as a screw-steamer, is because the paddle-boxes 
and wheels interfere with the broadside. With the introduction of iron-clad turret-ships 
the term' is 'becoming less applicable. 

BROADSTAIRS, a 1. in England 14 in. s. of North Foreland and 3 m. from Mar- 
gate. If has a small pier built early in the 10th c., and an archway leading to the shore 
built in 1540. Near the pier is a chapel to the Virgin, in honor of which ships .were once 
accustomed to furl their topsails as they passed. B. is a place of summer resort. Pop. 
’71, 1 926. 

BROADSWORD is a sword with a broad blade, for cutting only, not for stabbing, and 
therefore not sharp at the point, like a saber. It is but little used in the British. army. 

BROAD TOP MOUNTAIN, in Bedford and Huntingdon cos., Penn., 2500 ft. above 
the sea. It has large beds of bituminous coal. 

BROADUS, Jo ux Albert, d.d., ll.d., b. Va., 1827; educated in the university of 
Virginia; pastor of the Baptist, church in Charlotteville, and in 1.850 professor of Now 
Testament interpretation and homiletics in the Southern Baptist theological seminary in 
Greenville, S. (!. Dr. B. is prolleient as a Greek scholar, lie has published, among 
other papers, The Preparation and iJdirry of Sermon* and Beet, tiled to oh of Traci Is. 

BROCADE. This term is used to describe a silken fabric on which a figure of any 
kind is formed by the threads of the warp or weft being raked by the Reddle#, or, more 
generally, by the Jacquard-loom, in such order as to produce the pattern required. The 
word has much the same application to silk textures that damask has to linen textures 
or to worsted textures for upholstery uses. Bee Weaving and Jacqdard-loom. 

'BROCAGE. See Broker. 

BROCAGE BONDS to procure MARRIAGE, or Marriage Brocage Bonds, ns they 
are otherwise called, are void by the law of England, being against the policy of the 
law and the freedom of marriage. See lTurlstone’s Lam of" J loads, 1835, p." 15, and 
authorities there referred to. The Scotch law is the same. 

BROCCOLI, a well-known and much esteemed garden vegetable, one of the many 
varieties which cultivation has produced of the hrosslat okracea. Use common kale or 
cabbage. B. is said to have been originally brought to Italy and other parts of Europe 
from the isle of Cyprus about the middle of the tilth century. Its name R probably of 
Italian origin. It differs little from cauliflower (q.v.), of which it may be considered a. 
mere variety, having colored instead of white heads, and a deeper tinge of color in the 
leaves, being also more hardy, the character from winch its chief importance is derived, 
as it can be readily obtained at seasons when there is no cauliflower in the open garden. 
It is perhaps interior to cauliflower, however, in delicacy of flavor. There art? many 
subvarieties, the number of which is, of course, continually increasing; and some of the<c 
arc preferred for early spring sowing, with a view to an "autumn crop; others for later 
sowing, with a view to a crop in the following spring. The subvarieties differ in size, 
in their more cut or entire leaves, in the greater or less degree of color — generally pur- 
ple— v; it h which the leaves are tinged, in the more or less” compact form of the ‘whole 
plant, in the more or less green, yellow, or purple color of the head, etc. Some of the 
kinds of B. preferred for late sowing and spring use are known by the general name of 
cape Ik, the first of them being said — but on doubtful authority — to have been intro- 
duced into Britain from the cape of Good Hope. The mode of cultivation of Ik pretty 
much resembles that of cauliflower, except as to the times of sowing and transplanting, 
and that it is generally — even in Scotland— sown in the open ground, and not in a hot- 
bed. A similar richness of soil is required. Various modes of protection in vs inter are 
adopted. In mild winters, protection is scarcely or not at all needed, but precautions 
’ ' U, K. III. — 6 ' 
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are generally employed against severe weather, Tt is found very advantageous to plant 
in trenches of 6 in. deep, and to earth up the plants, as they are tine. not on! v in some 
measure preserved from frosts, but also from the winds of winter, wbimi an* apt fo 
shake and loosen plants, so .as to cause their destruction. It is a common practice to 
take up some of the most advanced plants in the beginning of winter, ami to lay them 
in a sloping position with their heads towards the north, din; heads produced in thin 
way are not in general so large as they might be, hut they are stain time* procure* 1 , when 
otlmrwise they probably would not. 

. BKOCCHI, Giovanni Battista: an Italian geologist, 1772~182f>, t He M ud Ed at 
Pisa, and was professor of botany in lBOXi at Brescia, lad devoted hint ml I diieily to 
geology. In 1808, he was made inspector of mines for Italy, \n la* went fo 
Egypt, and two years after Mehemet Alt made him one of a eummbsiun to organize lor 
the conquest of Sennaar, B. fell a victim to the climate at Khartoum. . Among ids 
works are Treatise on the, Iron. Mima of Mella; hFsay on the l*hysieal (hmditaih u *f the 
Metalliferous Mountains of the Valley of Trout yin: Mina alogy of the Yuily of Pm,, a ami 
the Tyrol; Fossil Geology of the Apennines, etc. 

BROCHURE, a French word (from hrochtr , to stitch), equivalent to the Kngiish word 
pamphlet (q.v.j, ■ 

BROCK, Sir Isaac, an English gen. killed in the battle of Queenstown, Canada, < )et. 
18,1812. Not long before, ho had captured gen. Hull (suspected (d trea-on) and his 
forces. There is a monument to his memory oh the w. bank of the Niagara river. 

BROCKEN (Mon s Beueterns, MeWmm of the anctcn t Romans), popularly know n as 1 ho 
Blodcsbery , is the highest summit of the Harz mountains, it is situated in tin* yvu\ ic.ee 
of Saxony, Prussia, about 20 m. w.s.w. of Ilalherstndt, and has an elevation of ;j Hu tt. 
above the sea. The mountain is very frequently veiled in mist and clumbstruta, and is 
celebrated for the phenomenon known as the Broekengespenst if specter of the Brocken”), 
which is nothing more than the shadow of men, houses, or other objects thrown upon 
the misty eastern horizon by the light of sunset. (Bee Gallery of Mature, published by 
W. & R. Chambers.) In clear weather, a fine view is obtained from the summit of the 
Brocken. 

BROCKETT, Linus Pieupont, m.d., b. Conn., 1820; graduated from Yale medical 
college in 1843. After a few years he left medical practice for literature, and has written 
for the New American. Cyclopaedia, etc. Among his separate works are (ter Grutf dug- 
tains; Woman's Work in the Civil War; Woman, her Rajhis, Wrongs, PriUh/; ,v ami Re- 
sponsibilities; and Epidemic and Contagious Diseases, their History, Symptoms, Treat- 
ment. 

BSOCKHAUS, Friedrich Abnold, the founder of the well known firm of B, in 
Leipsic, and publisher of the Couvenations-Lexieon, , was h, at Dortmund, May 4, 111:3. 
In 1802, circumstances led him to Holland, where, however, his business schemas did 
not prosper. He returned to Germany in 1810, and in the. following year otmia- need 
business in Altenburg. Before this, however (in 1808), B. lmtl purchased the c.»p\ ri Hit. 
of the Conversations-Lexicon, which laid been commenced in 1700, and he completed He: 
first edition, with the addition of two supplementary volumes, in 1800-10. in tsMO, u 
second improved edition of the work was commenced under the supervision of IS, as 
editor. The peace of 1815 enabled B. to pursue prosperously his peaceful ami civilizing 
career. In 1817, his business had so increased, that he found* it. necessary to leave A item 
burg for Leipsic, where, in the following year, lie commenced book-printing in addition 
to book-publishing. In the course of a few years, the Lexicon passed ' thro ugh mx 
editions; it has now arrived at the eleventh edition. Through all the entcrprU-.*. of li. 
as a publisher, a zealous devotion to the cause of liberty ami general enlightmcnt may' 
be traced. Hedied Aug. 20, 1823. B. was not only an able and assiduous man of buMne.-*; 
but distinguished for his literary culture, his knowledge of the world, and his numer- 
ous social accomplishments. He was also eminently patriotic, and furthered many 
literary undertakings, simply through a pure love of “ fatherland.” 

The business was afterwards carried on by Hetnetcit B., second son of the former 
(b. 1804, d. 1874), and now by Heinrich’s sons, Rudolf and Edward. Among the numer- 
ous publications issued by the house, may he mentioned the later editions of the te- 
versa tious-Lexicon, with an Ate; the Universal Encyclopedia, by Ersch ami Gruber; and 
the German Penny Magazine, founded in 1838. 

Buockhatjs, Hermann, third son of F. A. Rrockhaus, was h. at Amsterdam, Jan. 
28, 1806; studied at Leipsic, Gottingen, and Bonn, and lived successively in Co pen- 
ha, gen, Paris, London, and Oxford., From 1848 till his death in 1877" he hold at 
Leipsic the chair of ordinary professor of the Sanscrit language and literature Amnrm 
his several works on oriental literature may be mentioned ’ the First Fire, Jhoks o/V/5 
Large Collection of FahUs, Eathd Barit Bdgara, in Sanscrit and German (1880); an edition 
of the drama Pmbodha Candmdaya, by Krishna Misra. with Hindu scholia (1845): Nach- 
schebi s Persian version of the Seven Wise Masters (1845); and (in 1854) the Persian text 
ot the boms of Hap., After 1856, he was editor of the Universal Encychpaidia B.V 
method of printing Sanscrit in Roman types is now generally adopted in Germany 
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BROCKPORT, a village in Monroe eo., N. Y., on the Central railroad and Erie 
canal, 18 m. w. of Rochester; noted for manufactures, especially of pumps and agricul- 
tural machines. There is a state normal school here. 

BROCKTON, a t. in Plymouth co.,Mass., on the Old Colony railroad, 20 m. s. of 
Boston; pop. ’80, 13,608. The manufacture of boots and shoes is the' chief industry. 

BEOCKVILLE, a t. of Upper Canada, or Ontario, taking its name from gen. Brock, 
who, during the last American war, died in the arms of victory on Queenston heights, 
between the town and falls of Niagara. It stands on the left bank of the St. Lawrence 
proper, about 40 m. below Kingston, and about 160 above Montreal. Originally, its 
communications downward were interrupted by powerful and rugged rapids, which, 
however, are now, one and all, either avoided by canals or overcome by steam. B. is a 
thriving place, with (1871) 5102 inhabitants. 

BRODERICK, David Colbreth, 1818-59; b. Washington; an energetic uneducated 
man, who became a political leader in New York city, and was elected to congress. In 
1849, he went to California, and in 1856 was chosen United States senator. In conse- 
quence of some plain words, B. was challenged by David S. Terry, a judge of one of 
the state courts, and fell in the duel which followed. 

ERODE RIP, William Joust, 1787-1859; an English writer on natural history. He 
studied law, practiced, edited law reports, and was for 34 years a metropolitan police 
magistrate; but his leisure was devoted to science, and lie was a member of most of the 
important societies, contributed to their Transactions, and promoted especially the study 
of zoology, being many years vice-president of the zoological society. Much of his scien- 
tific writings appeared in Fraser’s Magazine. 

BRO DREAD, John Romeyn, ll.d., 1814-73; b. Philadelphia; a graduate of Rut- 
gers college, and a student at law, but after brief practice he turned his whole attention 
to American history, especially that concerning the early settlement of New York. In 
pursuit of this object, while connected with the United" States legation in Holland, he 
thoroughly searched the archives at the Hague and elsewhere in that country, and in 
England and France. His great labor was rewarded by the collection of more than 5000 
documents, more or less important, of which many hacl until then been unknown to his- 
torians. These papers were printed by the state of New York in several large folio 
volumes. In 1846, B. was secretary of legation in London, where he wrote the greater 
part of his History of the State of Few York., the last volume of which, was published in 
1871. From 1858 to 1857 he was naval officer of the port of New York. He was a leach 
ing member of the New York historical and other learned societies in this country and 
abroad. 

BUDDIE, Sir Benjamin Collins, Bart. , a distinguished surgeon, third son of tha 
rev. Peter Bellinger Brodie, rector of Winterslow, Wiltshire, wash, there in 1783. He 
studied under sir Everard Home at St. George’s hospital, to which he was, in 1808, 
elected assistant-surgeon, and afterwards surgeon. He had previously lectured both on 
anatomy and on surgery. In 1810, lie was elected a fellow of the royal society, and 
in 1811 received their Copley medal for his physiological papers contributed to the 
Philosophical Transactions. In 1834, he was created a baronet, and he held the appoint- 
ment of sergeant-surgeon to queen Victoria, as well as that of first surgeon in ordinary 
to the prince consort. He was made d.c.l. of Oxford in 1850; was president of the royal 
society; a corresponding member of the institute of France, and a foreign member of 
other learned societies and academies in Europe 1 and America., Author of Ll eta res on 
Local Ferrous Affections (1837, 8vo); Hunterian Oration , 1887; Lectures 3 ilasU a tin of Sub- 
jects in Pathology and Surgery (1840, 8vo); Introductory Discourse on the .Duties and Conduct 
of Medical Students (1848, 8vo); Psychological Inquiries as to Mental Families { 3d ed., 
1856); an edition of his works with A utohiography appeared in 1865. He also con- 
tributed papers to several scientific journals. He dipd in 1862. — BPs son, sir B. 0. 
Brodie, p.h.s., was in 1855 elected Aldrichian prof, of chemistry at Oxford, a chair 
suppressed in 1866. * 

BED ’BY, a t. of Galicia, Austria, s situated on a swampy plain, surrounded by forests, 
about 58 m. e.n.e. of Lemberg. B., which was made a free commercial town in 1779, has 
a large trade in the agricultural produce of the’ country with Russia, Poland, and Turn- 
key Its chief manufactures are leather and linen; jewelry, manufactured goods, and 
colonial produce are imported by way of Odessa. The trade is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Jews, who form so large a proportion of the inhabitants, that 1>. has been 
called “The German Jerusalem.” Pop. ’69, 18,890. 

BEOD. or Brogue, a rudely formed species of shoe, formerly in use by the aboriginal 
Trish and the Scottish Highlanders, and of which there were different varieties. Bee 
Shoes, Shoe-trade, The name has been applied to a modern kind of shoes, with some 
fanciful, peculiarities. — The term brogue is also used to signify the peculiar pronun- 
ciation of English that distinguishes natives of Ireland, 

BROGLIE, Aciitlle Leonoe Victor Charles, Due de, 1785-1870; a peer of 
France. The family was Piedmontese, but won distinction in the armies of France. 
The first marshal de B. served under Louis XIV.; his son reached the highest grade of 
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the French peerage; the second marshal commanded in the seven yeais war, was mndc* 
a prince of the empire, and by Louis XVI. made commander-in-chief. lie relumed to 
serve under Napoleon, and died in voluntary exile, ills son followed LutayeUe to 
America, but soon returned, served on the stall in the republican army of Hie 1 thine, 
was denounced, arrested, and guillotined, June 27, 1704. Ills injuneUon to his son (the 
subject of this sketch, then but 9 years old) was to remain faithful to liberty even though 
she were ungrateful and unjust. “ Ills father murdered, his mother in prison, his property 
.'.■'.confiscated and pundered, the- young de Broglie first appears in life in woodem shoes 
arid a red cap of liberty, begging an assignat from the younger Robespierre.’’ Yet he 
adhered to the cause for which his father died, and maintained through life the princi- 
ples of 1789, seeming to have forgotten even his rank until reminded of it by a summons 
to the chamber of peers. ■ Early in life he was one of Napoleon’s council of state. AVilh 
high rank, independent fortnne, unblemished integrity, unflinching patriotism. and a 
sincere and consistent attachment to liberal opinions, 15. entered the chamber in 1815, 
just before he was SO years old. His first opportunity was on the trial of marshal Ney, 
and he alone had the courage to speak and vote for acquittal on the ground that the 
marshal was not guilty of premeditated treason. During the restoration he was active 
in the defense of liberal opinions and measures, opposing the reactionary policy of the 
court, and acting with the doctrinaires, of whom Guizot was the ablest representative. 
In 1810, he married Mme. dc StaeFs daughter. About the same time he became an 
ally of Clarkson and Wilfoerforcc in the cause of the emancipation of negroes from 
slavery. In Louis Philippe’s first cabinet he reluctantly took the bureau of public wor- 
ship, and in 1832, upon strong urging, became Cassimir Perier’s successor as minister 
of foreign affairs, in which office he strengthened the bonds between France 4 and Eng- 
land, negotiated the quadruple alliance, assisted in settling the Belgian and Greek ques- 
tions, and labored with success to preserve the peace of Europe, in 1835, he was Urn 
head of the cabinet, and, riding beside the king when Fieschi's attempt at regicide was 
made, B, received one of the bullets through Bis coat collar. He retired permanently 
from public life in 1830. Though not in office, B. preserved through life dose personal 
and political friendship with Guizot, The overthrow of the constitutional monarchy 
in 1848 was a severe blow to the duke; but he consented to sit in the republican assem- 
blies, and labored to counteract some of what lie deemed to be the evils of universal 
suffrage and to avert the coup d'etat which he saw was impending. AY hen it came he 
was conspicuous as one of the bitterest enemies of the imperial regime, though ho 
admitted that an empire was “the government which the poorer classes of Franco 
desired, and the rich deserved. 5 ’ His last 20 years were devoted to philosophical and 
literary pursuits. With regard to the future, he said: “ I shall die a penitent Christian 
and an impenitent liberal.” He was a member of the academy and other societies, in 
whose labor be took assiduous interest. He was succeeded by 'Albert de B., his eldest 
son, also of literary distinction, who has had a prominent part, since 1871 in the 
national assembly, and was for some time the head of marshal MacMahon’s cabinet, 

BBOQ-LIE, Albeiit, Due de, son of Achille, b. 1821 ; statesman and author, elected 
a member of the academy in 1802. His main work, The Church and the I toman Empire, 
in the ; Fourth Century lias passed through several editions. He has also published 
Leibnitz’s System of Religion; Questions of Religion and IJidory, etc. AL Thiers made 
him minister of foreign affairs, and ambassador to Great Britain. 

BBOHAN, Josephine Felicite Augustine, b. 1824; a French actress, excelling 
specially in the higher dramas, such as those of Molicre, Beaumarchais, and Victor iIu"o* 
She has also produced some pieces of her own. On the death of Rachel she took Hie 
great tragedienne’s chair in the conservatory. Her two sisters are well known on the 
stage; Suzanne, and Emilie Madeleine. ’ 

BROILING is a convenient and expeditious mode of cooking small pieces of meat 
by laying them on a gridiron over a bright fire, or even on 'the coals themselves. 
Hus is perhaps the most primitive mode of preparing meat for eating as may be sup- 
posed from the great ease and simplicity with which the operation is "managed. B. is, 
m tact, a quicker sort of roasting. The albumen of the outside being sealed up at once 
the meat is rendered extremely nutritious, and therefore this process is much to he rec- 
ommended. But to broil meat so as to preserve its odor, juice, and fat requires 
care. Ihe meat should he prepared for the gridiron by being beaten sUffiitiv wbh the 
mllmg-pm, trimmed of superfluous fat and skin, and cut so as to look well oil the dish. 
Ihe fire should be perfectly clear, and of a red-hot surface to answer to the size of the 
gridiron, that all parts or the meat may be equally cooked. Just before setting the crid- 
tron over, some salt should be sprinkled on the fire to prevent the flare. The gridiron 
should be perfectly clean and smooth, being always rubbed when it is put. away: and 
before using it should be warmed, greased with suet, and rubbed asain with paper. 
When it is placed on the fire, the back should he higher than the front. The meat 
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tlie gravy, is all that is necessary. Sometimes a gridiron is used to hang before the fire, 
when a dinner is being dressed and the top of the lire occupied; this is convenient, but 
it is an inferior way of cooking, the meat being roasted rather than broiled. There is a 
gridiron sold in the streets which is very well adapted to small low tires, as it is easily 

'''putvin;hetween:the:hars.\-' :; '\.. : ./''/ ;:; ';^' ^ 

BROKE, Sir Philip Bowes Veke, 1776-1841; an English admiral of the war of 
1812; he commanded the Sliamwn, and sent a challenge to ligh t to the American capt. 
Lawrence, just promoted to the command of the Chesapeake. Before the latter arrived, 
Lawrence, who thought the mere appearance of a British vessel to be a challenge, went 
out to meet him. An action ensued, June 1, 1813, insight of the land off Boston. Law- 
rence was almost immediately mortally wounded, and his badly supplied and badly 
manned vessel was captured. The victory raised B. to knighthood. 

BROKEN KNEES. The part commonly termed the knee of the horse is the carpus or 
wrist of man, and from the peculiar conformation of a quadruped, is much exposed, and 
liable to serious injury. By broken knee is meant the abrasion or more serious injury of 
the joint by a fall; and even when the wounds are healed, the scar usually remains to 
indicate that the horse has once fallen, and is “ broken-kueed.” An animal is then 
regarded as unsafe, and seriously deteriorated in value. 

Causes . — The fall is necessarily the immediate cause of the broken-knee; as to the 
cause of the fall, it is usually to be looked for elsewhere than in the horse himself. As 
a rule, the safety of a horse’s action is very great, particularly about the age of from 
four to seven or eight years. Rarely does a horse at any age fall on his knees, unless his / 
feet have suffered from improper shoeing; the animal then moves cautiously, and is 
very apt to “ stumble.” Undoubtedly, some horses of defective conformation and slug- 
gish disposition are more likely to stumble and fall than a well made, high-actioned 
steed; nevertheless, the most perfect animal may gradually be rendered unsafe by 
improper shoeing. Bee Shoeing of Horses. 

Symptoms . — it is important, so soon as the injury is done, to determine the extent and 
depth of the wound. If it be merely a superficial wound, the ease is a simple one; and 
unless the skin is much bruised, the" hair will grow, and the animal not be permanently 
blemished. The sheath, however, through which the tendon over the joint passes, may be 
opened, and the tendon itself injured. The wound is then gaping, iieals rather slowly, 
and sloughs have to he thrown off, Lastly, the joint itself may be opened, arid th4s "is 
indicated by a free discharge of the joint-oil or synovia, and by the bones being seen or 
felt on probing. The worst form of accident is that when the bones of the joint are 
fractured. The system suffers when the wounds are serious, and severe fever sets in. 

Treatment . — Whatever may he the form of injury, the first injunction is to wash the 
wound thoroughly with cold water applied constantly for hours. The joint will swell, 
become hot and painful, and in some cases irritative fever occurs. Then the animal, 
should be kept on low diet, and be purged with four, five, or six drachtns of aloes, 
according to its size, etc. Should the wound be deep, much dirt remaining in the tis- 
sues, a large linseed-meal poultice should be applied over the joint for a day or two* 
until free suppuration sets in. If this is retarded, and in all cases when the poultice 
does not appear necessary, cold fomentations may be continued, using either some infu- 
sion of chamomile, or one part of tincture of arnica to twel ve of water, or one part of 
Goulard’s extract to a similar quantity of water. The severe symptoms speedily sub- 
side, unless the bones are fractured or the joint otherwise seriously injured. Usually, 
the wound heals rapidly, the joint-oil ceases to flow; and in order to insure a contrac- 
tion of the wound, mild astringent or caustic applications should he used, such as tincture 
of myrrh, sulphate of zinc lotion, or sulphate of copper in crystal rubbed over it. When 
the wound is thoroughly healed, the hair may not grow rapidly, even in parts where it 
should form; in this case its production may he accelerated by the use of a very mild 
cantharidine ointment, which should act as a mild irritant, but not as a blister. In some 
cases of severe broken knee, it is advisable to fix the limb so that the animal may not 
move the joint much. In veterinary jurisprudence, a broken knee is regarded as i\ blem- 
ish, not as an unsoundness. 

BROKEN WIND, a disease or unsoundness of the respiratory organs of the horse, 
which, from the French pousse, was termed, by some of the old English writers on far* 
rierv, pumness. The Germans term it dimpfigkelt, or asthma, though in many of their 
works it receives also the name of hemehlarprjkeit, from a belief that'll consists in palpi- 
tation of the heart. The nature of the malady is not well understood, though it appears 
in the form of difficulty in the act of expiration, the horse making an extraordinary or 
spasmodic effort to expel from the lungs the air which has readily entered them in 
inspiration . 

Symptoms . — A broken- winded horse is usually an animal that does not thrive, is lean, 
and has a dependent belly, the muscles of which are unusally active as expiratory mus- 
cles. The characteristic symptoms are best observed when the horse is exercised, the 
breathing becoming very labored, the nostrils dilated, the eyes bloodshot, and even blue, 
showing imperfect purification of blood in the lungs. On watching the chest and Hank, 
the ribs are observed very actively moved, and after collapsing, when the air is expelled 
from the lungs, are further depressed by a spasmodic jerk brought about by the 
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abdominal muscles. A broken-winded horse has a bad cough, of the kind referred to by 
veterinarians as characteristic of nnsoiuidness, and termed a hollow coor/h. \\ hen the 
animal is oppressed by fast work, or dragging a haul up a. loll, the pulse is excessively 
rapid, and the heart beats energetically. From this circumstance, it is. regarded by some 
as a disease of the heart. Others have believed the diaphragm ail when, but m reality it 
is the lungs, or the apparatus for expelling tlie air : 

The diaphragm being a muscle of inspiration, it is p 
doubt, when the Input is diseased, the fu action of hr _ 
but these are not the symptoms of the true broken-wind ; 
are in part rendered impervious to air, l~ 1 a ' 
condition constitutes thick wind, and is often one oi 

disease of the lungs. ' , , , _ 

Causes. — Low-bred horses are liable to B. W., especially if improperly fed on innu- 
tritions and bulky food, and at the same time kept at hard and fast work. Whatever 
maybe the way in which the condition of the aliment ary canal operates in producing 
B. W., of this we are certain, that the function of digestion is much impaired. Indeed; 
the term 15. W. is believed to have had reference originally i<\ the comtunt escape of 
flatus. B. W. is far more rare uow-a-days than of old, audit is at present most com- 
mon in those countries where horses are worst managed, and fed almost exclusively on 
coarse, indigestible, or in nutritious kinds of hay;and beans. - 

Treatment . — The treatment of B. W. is very unsatisfactory; and wo can only hope 
for palliation of the symptoms by keeping the alimentary canal in proper order, adminis- 
tering occasional purgatives, and feeding on a proper quantity of the best oats, wlilch 1 
should always be bruised; also allowing the horse the best hay in spare quantities — viz., 
from 10 to 12 lbs. daily. Some veterinarians have "vaunted their powers of curing this 
disease, and recommended large doses of camphor, digitalis, and opium; but these 
potent narcotics only operate for a very short time, and as their effects pass off, the 
symptoms return, and often with increased severity. We may say that B. W. is incura- 
ble; and horses very frequently drop down exhausted when at hard work, and die either 
from congestion of the lungs, hemorrhage, or simple suffocation. . 

B. W. is so had a form of unsoundness that horse-dealers sometimes attempt, and 
even successfully, to hide the defect for the time they may be engaged in the sale of a 
horse, and this they do by causing the animal to swallow *fwt or r/m/sr. A certain por- 
tion of lead weighing hi the stomach lias a wonderful effect in diminishing the symp- 
toms, which become again obvious enough for a few hours after the ruse has been 
practiced oil some unwary purchaser. 

BKQKEB (so called, from a Teut. and Slav, root, bntk or wmk, signifying refuse, 
blemish; as if the function had originally been to select good articles of merchandise 
and reject blemished ones: the German term is milkier, from makd, blemish), an agent 
employed to make bargains and contracts between other persons, in matters of trade, 
cc umerce, and navigation, for a compensation commonly called brokerage. Where he 
is employed to buy or sell goods, he is not intrusted with the custody or possession of 
them, and is not authorized to buy or sell them in his own name. In this respect lie 
differs from a factor, and. lie differs from an auctioneer in two particulars: a B. may 
buy as well as sell, but arx auctioneer can only sell ; a B. cannot sell personally. at pub- 
lic auction, for that is the appropriate function of an auctioneer, hut he may sell at pri- 
vate sales, which an auctioneer (as such) does not. A B. is strictly a middleman, or 
intermediate negotiator between the parties, and for some purposes, he is treated as the 
agent of both parties, but primarily he is deemed merely the agent of the party by whom 
he is originally employed. There* are several sorts of brokers, such as stock-brokers, 
share-brokers, ship-brokers (q.v. in Supp., VoL X.), insurance-brokers, and bill- 
brokers (q.v.). Persons who appraise goods, sell or distrain furniture for rent, are 
also called brokers, although differing entirely in tlieir occupations from the preced- 
ing commercial agents. The business of a pawnbroker (q.v.) is also of a different 
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There is an implied warranty in dealing with a broker that the thing he#sells is all that 
it pretends to be, and if a bill sold be found a forgery, he is held responsible, 

BROKERAGE is the remuneration or compensation allowed to a broker (q.v.). 

BROMBERG-, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Posen, 69 . m. n.e. from the city of 
that name, is situated on the Brahe, about 6 m. from its junction with .'the; Vistula. B. 
has manufactures of woolens, linen, chicory, tobacco, and Prussian blue; a large sugar- 
refinery, distilleries, breweries, potteries, and corn-mills. T he Bromberg canal, by unit- 
ing the rivers Netz and Brahe, connects the Oder and Elbe with the 'Vistula. Pop, ’75, 
31,308. 

BEOME, a co. in tine province of Quebec, Canada, on Ihc Vermont border; 850 
sq.m. ; pop. *71, 18,757. The Green mountains occupy a portion of the county. Capital, 
Knowllon. 4 . ; 

BROME-GRASS, Bmmts; Gr. bromos, a kind of oat; a genus of grasses, very nearly 
allied to /escue (q.v.), with Bowers in lax panicles, glumes many-flowered, the outer 
palca bifid at the extremity, and awned beneath, and the very short stigma growing 
from the face of the germen, beneath its apex. The species are numerous, and some of 
them are very common British grasses — none more so than the Soft B. (/>. ■hmU/.h), an 
annual or biennial, - which has very soft downy leaves, grows well on poor soils, and is 
readily eaten by cattle, but’ is not much 'esteemed by farmers, either for the quantity or 
quality of -fodder which it yields, its seeds have also the reputation of possessing dele- 
terious or poisonous properties: and those of two oilier species of this genus, B. pmyam 
and B. eathartkus, the former a native of North America, and the latter of Chili, are said 
to be emetic and purgative. The wfyole subject of the existence of poisonous proper- 
ties in the seeds of any of these grasses, requires further investigation. Soft B,, although 
now disliked by farmers, was formerly sown as a fodder-grass, and its large seeds were 
even regarded as making hay more nutritious; so that there are some who view its pres- 
ent proscription as a thing which ought to be reconsidered, and who deem it not improba- 
ble that its weighty produce, both in foliage and seeds, and Its adaptation to poor soils, 
may yet recommend it to the favor of agriculturists. Very similar to it arc Smooth B. 
(B. racemasus), Field B. or Meadow* B. (B. commutatm ov B. pratenm, and B. arven - 
m) all of which seem very much to resemble it in their properties. — The Tall B. (B. 
gigantem, also known as festuea glgantea and bueetum giganteum ), a native of Britain, 
which reaches the height of 4 or even 5 ft., affords a great bulk of foliage, but is not 
much relished by cattle. Naturally growing in shady places, it succeeds even in dense 
•woods, and is sometimes sown to form covert for game. — Rye B. {B. netsaUnun) is gener- 
ally regarded as a troublesome weed, especially in fields of rye. It is very abundant in 
some parts of Europe. In a young state it lias a great resemblance to rye. It seeds, 
•.Which are large, retain their power of germination for years, and do not lose it by pass- 
ing through the intestines of animal. .Deleterious effects' have been erroneously ascribed 
to bread made from rye, along with which these seeds have been ground; but poultry 
are very fond of them, as of those of other species of this genus. 

BRQMELIA CEJ3, a natural order of monocotyledohpus plants, allied to mnaryUidem 
and irlda(\ stem less, or with short stems, and rigid, channeled, often spiny ami scaly 
leaves. 'The flowers are in racemes or panicles; the calyx 1 3-parfced or tubular, persistent, 
more or less cohering with the ovary; the petals three, withering or deciduous, equal or 
unequal, imbricated in bud. The stamens are six, inserted into the tube of the calyx 
and corolla, the anthers opening inwards. The ovary is 8-eelicd, the style single, the 
fruit capsular or succulent, many-seeded ; the seeds with a minute embryo lying in the 
base of mealy albumen. — The order contains about 170 known species, all natives of the 
wanner parts of America, although some of them are now naturalized both in Asia and 
Africa. The best known plant of the order, ami the only one much valued for its fruit, is 
the pineapple (q.v.). Ik, with their strong spiny leaves, cover the ground in many places, 
so as to form impenetrable thickets. Many of them are epiphytic, or grow upon trees, 
without being parasites, particularly the species of tillamMa, one of .which is the New 
Orleans moss, long heard, or old man’s beard of the West Indies and of the southern 
parts of the United States, hanging from the trees like the lichens of colder climates. 
The leaves of some are so formed and placed as to retain near their base a quantity of 
water, often affording a delicious refreshment to the traveler in a hot (dimate. The 
water is, perhaps, of use to the plant itself in droughts. Not a few of the B. are capable 
of vegetating long without contact with earth, and of sustaining long drought without 
inconvenience, for which reason, and because of their beautiful and fragrant flowers, 
some of them are very frequently suspended from balconies in South America as air- 
plants. But the plants of this order are more generally valuable for their fibers than 
upon any other account. Tillantlsm mntoldes , the New Orleans moss already mentioned, 
yields a fiber, easily obtained, and in great abundance, which is used instead of hair for 
stuffing mattresses. The fibers of the leaves of the pineapple, and of some other species 
of this order, have been made into fabrics resembling the finest white muslin, whilst they 
are found also to possess sufficient strength for cordage. It is supposed that t he produce 
of different species of bromeMu, is often included along with that or the American aloe or 
agave (q.v.), under the name of pita fiber or pita fiax, the appearance and properties of 
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the fibers being very similar, as well .as, those. also ot the libers or tne # species or yucca. 
The fiber of the pineapple is, in some countries, very frequently twisted into . fishing*.' 
lines, and made into nets and into ropes intended for immersion in water, .being very 
little liable to injury from this cause. Abundant as the plant is m lls native Anions, 
and now so perfectly naturalized as to form thickets in many parts ot the old wmld, 
there seems no limit to the quantity of this fiber which might be procured..-- i he pine- 
apple cloth of the Philippines is called pirn mudin and halide tlimmms, It is. also some- 
times erroneously called grasmXm* “ With a magnifier, the fibers may be seen to be 
very numerous and fine, but not twisted at all, as in grass-cloth or the finest muslins and 
cambrics.’' The Philippine pineapple fiber is obtained. from a species called by the 
Spaniards pigna or pi net (a cone), and which has by botanists been named brow* ii>< 
although some regard it as a mere variety of the pineapple, with small ami rnthtr dry 
fruit. It grows in groat abundance in the Philippine islands, and is cultivah 1 by the 
Chinese near Singapore, and the fiber exported io Chinn. ThN fiber is pr*q .nvd also hi 
Malacca, -Java, Celebes, etc. When bleached, the pineapple fiber can be spun like flax. 
A patent for this has been taken out in Britain by Mr. Zipeke. 

The Wild Ananas (Jtmn.dia pinryuht) of the West indies, the hrowetm fairaht*, com- 
mon in South America, the B. mgenarin, common in some parts of Brazil, ami the tylh 
lergia mnegata, which grows in wild luxuriance in Mexico, where it is called oov, {, often 
covering miles of country-all yield fibers which are used for cloth, cordage, n ts, etc. 
The fiber of bromelm mgenaria'is known as carratow liber. Very strong ropes arc made 
of it. 

The genus hromelia has a 3-parted calyx shorter than the corolla, and tin.* fruit h succu- 
lent. The species are pretty numerous, the leaves of all of them are more or lt*sj char- 
acterized by spiny serratures. The fruit of B. puiguln, already mentioned, affords a 
cooling juice, which is used in the West Indies mixed with water, to. make a drink for 
patients in fever and dysentery. It is said to be diuretic. A vinous liquor is sometimes 
made from it. 

BROMIC ACID is the only known compound of bromine and oxygen. ’It is prepared 
by acting upon bromine (Br) by caustic potash (KO), when much bromide of potassium 
(KBr) is formed, accompanied by Inornate of potash (KOBr(.h), a compound of potash 
andB. acid. It likewise combines with silver, lead, and mercury, yielding salts, all of 
which are styled bromates. 

BROMIDES, the salts of bromine combined with various radicals, such an potassium, 
sodium, iron, mercury, and others. Alkaline B. crystallize in cubes or right 
angled prisms, and are easily soluble in water. Bromide of potassium is a universal 
somnific, and is taken in doses of 20 to 60 grs., or even more. B. are said to be useful 
in epilepsy. 

BROMINE (Greek, bromos, disagreeable smell: symb. Br; equiv. 80; spec. gray. 2.90), 
one of the chemical elements, occurs in combination in sea-water to the extent of about 
1 grain to the gallon. It is found more abundantly in certain saline springs, especially 
those at Kreuznach and Kisseugen in Germany. It is also present in water and land 
plants and animals. In the extraction of B. from concentrated sea-water, from which 
common salt has been separated in quantity, and which is then called bittern, or from 
salt springs, the liquor— which contains the B., as bromide of magnesium (MgBr)— 1ms a 
stream of chlorine gas (Cl) passed through it, which forms chloride of magnesium 
(MgOl), and liberates the bromine. The liquid thus becomes of a more -or less yellow 
tint, and if it be then agitated with ether, and allowed to settle, the latter fiords up the 
bromine. The ethereal solution is then treated with potash, which principally forms 
bromide of potassium (KBr), and fixes the B., so that the ether may be distilled off. The 
residue is then treated with oxide of manganese and sulphuric acid in a retort with heat, 
which results in the liberation and distillation of pure bromine. It exists as a deep red 
liquid of density 2.966 (nearly 3), which readily evolves red fumes of a very irritating 
and suffocating nature. It is very poisonous, actually destroying the aninmf tissues. It 
is sparingly soluble in water, more so in alcohol and ether, ami 'its water solution pos- 
sesses great bleaching properties. When raised to the temperature of 145.4° F., it boils, 
and reduced to 95° F., it becomes a red crystalline solid. B. combines with great 
rapidity with metals, occasionally with ignition, as with antimony, and forms a class of 
salts. Treated with hydrosulphuric acid, B. yields hydrobromic acid (HBr), which is 
the analogue of hydrochloric acid, as B. is of chlorine. 

BROMLEY, a t. in England, 10 m. s.e, of London, on high ground n. of the Ravens-' 
bourne river. Besides modern institutions there is a college founded in 1660, by bishop 
Warner, for the residence and support of widows of clergymen. There is also a 
palace for the bishop of Rochester, to whom the manor has belonged since the time of 
Ethelbert; and in the garden attached is St. Blake’s well, which was of great fame 
before the reformation. Pqp. of parish in ’71, 10,674. 

BROMOFORM, the ter-bromide of formyl, analogous to ido-formand chloroform: a 
heavy, volatile liquid; syn. CHBr 3 . 
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BR0MSEBRO, a village of Sweden, in the Kin, and 27 m. s. of the town, of Calmar. 
It is celebrated as the place where treaties were entered into' between- Sweden and Den- 
mark in 1541, 1641, and 1645. 

BROMSGROVE, a market t. of Worcestershire, England, near the small river Salwarp, 
12 m. s. s. w. from Birmingham. It is 11 m. e. from a station on the Birmingham and 
Bristol railway. The Birmingham and Worcester canal also passes near it, # It is sit- 
uated in a highly cultivated and richly wooded valley. The principal street.- is about a 
mile in length. There is a very flourishing grammar-school, founded by Edward VI. in 
1553. The linen manufacture was formerly carried on at B. ; button-making and nail- 
making are at present the principal branches of industry. B. returned two members to 
the house of commons in the reign of Edward L, but was afterwards disfranchised on 
petition of the inhabitants themselves, because the trade of the town had declined. 
Pop. *71, 6967. 

BSONCHI arc the subdivisions of the trachea or windpipe. Opposite the third 
dorsal vertebra, the latter divides into two branches or B., of similar structure to itself- — 
namely, round and cartilaginous in front; and flat, with muscular and' fibrous tissue* 
behind, lined with mucous membrane. Of these B., Yme goes to each bang, the right 
being little more than an inch; the left, about two inches in length. On entering the 
substance of a lung, the B. divide into smaller branches, which again subdivide, until 
they are no larger in diameter than one-fiftieth to one-thirtieth of an inch, which give 
origin to, or terminate in, small polyhedral cells, which seem to cluster round their 
extremities, and open into them. These are the air-cells; they consist of elastic tissue* 
with a lining of mucous membrane, and beneath the latter, a layer of minute blood- 
vessels of the lung. See Respiration, Organs and Process of. 

BRONCHI' TIS, or inflammation of the lining membrane of the bronchial tubes, is a 
disease of very common occurrence in Great Britain, and one of the greatest importance, 
for, if neglected, it not only destroys life, but if carelessly treated, may lead to prema- 
ture and miserable old age. The first symptoms are generally those which distinguish a 
common cold — viz., shivering, headache, and sense of weariness, with occasional 
cough; but the cough continues, and recurs in paroxysms; there is a feeling of oppres- 
sion on the chest, and the person wheezes when he breathes. He also breathes more rap- 
idly, six or ten respirations in the minute more than lie did when in health, and his pulse 
is quicker; and the ear applied to his chest, after these symptoms have continued for 
two or three days, will hear a rattling, as if air w r as bubbling through thickish fluid, 
which is the case; he is breathing through an extraordinary amount of mucus secreted 
by the inflamed lining membrane of the tube. During his paroxysms of cough, this 
mucus is spit up. If the inflammation extend no further, it is termed tubular B., and is 
seldom a fatal disease in the first attack; but, as may be expected, it will often extend, 
or, in some cases, begin in the small tubes — vesicular B. — When the symptoms just 
described will be present, but in a greater degree, the breathing being so embarrassed 
that the patient can no longer lie down, but requires to sit or stand up, and use all his 
muscles of respiration. Though he coughs, he spits very little, till about the third day* 
when he expectorates large quantities of yellow fluid. At last, prostration. becomes so 
complete that he ceases to spit, and dies suffocated by the accumulated mucus, from the 
fifth to the seventh day. In less severe cases, or those which yield to treatment, the 
delicate tubes may be permanently injured by the inflammation. They may be thick- 
ened, which narrows- their caliber; this will prevent the proper passage of the air, and 
gives rise to wheezing on any exertion, and cough, especially in winter. Moreover, 
after repeated attacks, one of the tubes may be blocked up entirely, so that the portion 
of lung to which it ought to conduct air, is no longer filled, and consequently collapses 
and wastes. This compels the adjacent tubes and air-cells to dilate to receive more air 
at the expense of their elasticity (emphysema, q.v.); the air cells may even burst, and so 
by degrees the apparatus for aerating the blood becomes less and less perfect. The 
treatment of B. must vary with the patient’s constitution; but in most eases^ counter- 
irritation, applied through the medium of mustard or hot turpentine fomentations, will 
be found very useful. These remedies act more rapidly than a blister, and may be fre- 
quently repeated. It should be remembered that patients suite ring from B. are very 
easily depressed. Such medicines as ammonia should he given, to promote expectora- 
tion, combined with the liquor ammonia* aeetatis, to produce perspiration. In very 
acute cases, after a brisk purge, salines, w ith ipecacuanha or squills, may be given, and 
an emetic will remove accumulations of mucus. 

In the B. of old persons, chloric ether will be found very useful, and may be combined 
with sedatives, as henbane; but opium must be given with great caution, or not at all* 
as it tends to increase the congestion of the inflamed tubes. The paregoric elixir (com- 
pound tincture of camphor) is an old and popular remedy in B., but enough has been 
said to impress on the reader the danger of tampering with bronchitis. In every ease 
where it is possible, a skilled medical man should be employed, to determine, hv the 
stethoscope* not only the disease but its exact situation; and as it is but too likely to 
recur at some future period, or symptoms caused by it to appear, a skilled opinion has 
a permanent value to the patient. See Catarrh, ■ 
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BBONBSTED, Peter Olitf, a learned antiquary, bom near Horsens in JlRlnml, Nov, 
17. 1780. On completing his course of studies at the? university of Copenhagen, be, in 
1806, went to Paris, where he remained two years. He afterwards visited Italy ami 
Greece, where he made excavations which furnished valuable materials tor the study of 
classical antiquity. He died rector of the Copenhagen university in 1842..^ NR prince 
pal work is Tramls and liesea relies m Greece (2 vols., Paris, 1826). In addition t o several 
smaller archaeological papers, amongst which was one in English, entitled An Account 
of some Greek Vases found Hear Vulei (Loud. 1882), and another on the bronzes of bills, 
which appeared at Copenhagen, 1887, B. also wrote some valuable contributions to 
Danish history from mediaeval Herman manuscripts (2 yds., Copenh. 1817-18), and 
Memoirs of Greece daring the Years 1827 and ■ 1828 (Paris, 1836). 

BRONDSTED, or Bronsted, Peteii Olitf, 1781-1842; an arehmologist, b. in Jut- 
land. He was educated in the university of Copenhagen, and with his friend Roes 
joined baron Stackel berg’s expedition to Greece, where they made important antiquarian 
researches, and B. as a reward for his share was made professor of Greek in the univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. This professorship he exchanged for the olliee of Danish envoy at 
Rome. In 1832, after visiting France, England, Sicily, and the Ionian Island ,, he 
returned to Copenhagen and was made director of the royal museum of antiquities and 
professor, of - archaeology and philology, and ten years later was appointed rector of Jhe 
university. His death was in consequence of falling from his horse. His principal 
work was Trwsek w in Greece. s*, 

BEQOTNXAIiT, Alexandres, an eminent French chemist and naturalist, born at Paris 
in 1770, is said to have delivered a lecture on chemistry before he was 15. In 1700, he 
visited England for a scientific examination of the Derbyshire mines and pottery-works, 
and, on his return to France, published a Me moire sur V Art de ll Etna Men r. Appointed 
in 1800 director of the porcelain manufactory at Sevres, he held that office for the 
remainder of his life, and revived the almost lost art of painting on glass. In ids Kami 
dhtne Classification, des Reptiles, 1805, he established the four divisions of reptiles, and 
first gave them the names of saunans , batracMaus , ehebniaas , and ophidians. His 
Traits Element air e de Minerabgie, published in 1807, at the instance of the imperial 
university, became a text-book for lecturers. In 1814, appeared his .Memoir e sur ten Corps 
Organises Fossiles nommes Tributes , a name, which, as well as a basis of classification for 
those singular Crustacea , naturalists owe to Brongniart. In 1815, he was elected a member 
of the academy of sciences of the French institute; he was also a member of the royal 
and geological societies of London, and of olhyr learned bodies. In 1845, appeared his 
Traits des Arts Ger antiques. He died 14th Oct., 1847. 

BEOOTNXAET, Adolphe Theodore, son of the preceding, author of several 
botanical works held in high esteem, was born in 1801; in 1833 became professor of 
botany at the Jar din des Plantes, Paris, and in 1834 member of the academy of 
sciences. In 1852, he was elected a foreign member of the royal society of London. He 
died in 1876. 

BBO'NX, a t. of northern Italy, in the province of Pavia, about 11 m. s.e. of the 
town of Pavia, in a beautiful situation at the foot of the Apennines. It, has a singular 
old church, some portions of which date from the 10th century. In its vicinity is the 
castle of Broni, celebrated in history as the place where prince Eugene obtained a victory 
over the French in 1703. Pop. about 7000. 

BEGOT, Heinrich Georg, a German naturalist, was born at Ziegelbausen, Mar. 3, 
1800, and educated at Heidelberg university, where he devoted himself to the science of 
forests and natural history. . In 1828, he commenced’ at Heidelberg a course of lectures 



work — Lethm Geognostica; in 1841-49, his History of Mature; and in 1850, hisV/nbvmi 
Zoology, which was the first attempt to develop zoology in its entirety with reference to 
extinct organisms. B. died in 1862. 

BRONNER, Johann Philipp, 1792-1865; a German authority on wines, their nature 
and production on which he published more than a dozen treatises. In 1831 he 
established a school for teaching wine-culture; and in later years, under a commission 
irom Laden, he traveled and investigated in all the grape-growing countries of the 

Cull 1 111601. . _ A’ti ; ... 'v '.A;' v /-".y ' .2 - v '. ; /Ay tv; R";/ 


BE0HTE, a t. in the province of Catania, Italy, situated at the western base of Mfc 
°V 6 c %9^Catanla. B. has manufactures of woolen and 
paper, and the district produces oil, almonds, wine, etc. But the town is celebrated 
clnefiy for its connection with admiral lord Nelson, who was created duke of Bronte by 
Sl^o P ^ ] t ?L^ VernmeIit: 1G witil an animal income of 0000 oncie (about £37501 


Pop. 7% 14,589. 
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EE.OHTE. Charlotte, one of the most distinguished of modern novelists, wns born 
at Thornton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the 31st of April, 1816. Her father, 
a clemvman of Irish descent, removed, with six young, children and an invalid wile, 
frmuThorutou to Haworth, in the same county, in 1821 Soon ate their arrival Mrs. 
Bronte died, so that Charlotte, trying hard m after-life, could hut dmilj retail Ihc 
remembrance of her mother. Her father, eccentric and solitary ip ins .mbits,, and lull 
of extravagant theories for making ills children hardy and stoical, was ill fitted to 
replace a mother’s love. When Charlotte was eight years old, she was sent wit h three 
of her sisters to Cowan’s Bridge school, which, whether deservedly or not had an 
unfortunate notoriety conferred upon it 25 years later m the pages oi Jane Lytt. lit 
two eldest sisters falling dangerously ill, and dying a tew days sent 

thence, and the low situation evidently disagreeing with Charlotte s health, she w as sent 
home when little more than nine, and remained there, “ the mother, y friend and guar- 
dian of her younger sisters,’-’ till, in 1881, she was sent to Miss Wooler s school at Roe 
Head, where her remarkable talents were duly appreciated by her kind instructress, and 
friendships formed with some of her fellow-pupils that lusted tliroughout lite. A c v 
years later, she returned to Miss Wooler’s school as teacher there, and also had some 
sorrowful experiences as governess in one or two families. It was with a view oi better 
qualifying themselves for the task of teaching that Charlotte and her sister Bimly went 
to Brussels in 1842, and took up their abode m a pemionnat. When Chai lot e letuincd 
home in 1844, a new shadow darkened the gloomy lorkshire pai^oiittge. llci lathu s 
sidit was declining fast, and her only brother was a source of continual anxiety. It 
seemed plain that school-keeping could never he a resource and the asters turhed 
their thoughts to literature. Their volume of poems was published in 1840; their uameb. 
being veiled under those of Currer, Ellis, and Acton bell, but it met with little or 10 
attention. Charlotte’s next, venture was a prose tale, lue Processor, and while it was 
passing slowly and heavily from publisher to publisher, Janehyre was making progress. 
In the Aug. of 1847, it was submitted to Messrs, bmitli & Elder and pubhshei I v 
them two months later. It took the public by storm. It was felt that a fresh hand, 
making new harmonies, was thrown over the old instrument. Hencetorwaid, C-mu lotto 

B. had a v ‘ twofold life, as author and woman.” Over the latter the. clouds closed 
thicker and thicker. Mr. Bronte had indeed recovered Ins sight; but the sister 
Charlotte so intensely loved, and whose genius she 'ever delighted to exalt above liei 
own, Emily— the Ellis Bell of Wuthenng Heights— died in 184b Her only bwthei also 
died in the same year; and Anne, the youngest of the family, following m .1844, Char- 
lotte was left alone with her aged father in that dreary deserted home among the graves 
Nevertheless, her energy never flagged. Shirley , begun soon after the appearance ot 
Jane Eyre, was published in the autumn of 1840; m&Vdtette, written under t be fre- 
quent pressure of bad health and low spirits, came out in 18o2. In the spring’ of -lbo4, 
Charlotte B, was married to her father’s curate, the Rev. A. Nicholk, who had long 
known and loved her. It is a relief to find that a little bright sun shihe- ; Wgs.. permitted 
to the close of a hitherto clouded life. It was, however, but brief ; .lot' ^ serious ill- 
ness set in, and on the 31st of Mar., 1855, she died. A fragment of an ununished 
novel appeared in the Cornhill Magazine for April, 1860. Bee Mrs. Gaskeli s Ltje of 

C. R (1857). 

BRONZE is a reddish-yellow, fine-grained alloy of copper and tin, in variable propor- 
tions. It was early known, and what is usually spoken of as hnm in regard to the 
ancient nations, was in reality bronze. The brass or B. referred to m the Bible was 
probably composed of copper and tin, though some translators consider it, likely to have 
been copper alone. The examination of the most ancient coins and metallic ornaments 
* * * * “ ^ ancients with B. ; so much 

fc period styled the 
house and church 

ordnance or cannon metal, and speculum or telescope metal. In 
the preparation of the various kinds of B.. great care must be taken to keep the tin from 
being burned away or wasted. To obviate this, it is customary to use much old B., as 
woni-out cannon, etc., and when that is fused in the furnace, to add the new copper and. 
tin. The best Cornish and Banca tin are employed for t the better kinds of .castings, 
especially where strength of alloy is required. For inferior work, old scrap tin, winch 
often, contains lead, is used; and where strength of material is not an object, a little zinc 
and lead are added. In either case, during the fusion of the mixed metals in the furnace, 
at a hhdi temperature, as little air ns possible must be admitted to the furnace, other- 
wise the metals are oxidized, and the alloy is deteriorated, B., when well made, is, 
excepting gold, platinum, and some of the rare metals, the most durable metallic mate- 
rial with which we are acquainted; and this, coupled with its extreme hardness, render- 
ing it difficult for time and ordinary wear and tear to efface inscriptions or medallions 
stamped on it, has led the mint in France, some years ago, to issue a bronze coinage in 
place of copper; and for the last twelve or fifteen years bronze coinage has taicen tin® 
place of a copper coinage in Great .Britain, t , - 

The principal varieties of B. have the following average composition: 
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■ ■ : ; Copper, .'Tin, . :| 

Brass ordnance or bronze cannon * * * ■ J? J 

Bronze for toothed wheels . . \ } 

“ for mathematical instruments ‘y J 

Chinese gongs and cymbals * * % 1 

Musical bells J 

House bells * f 1 

Large bells * •• p 1 

Telescope or speculum metal 2 1 

.. f Mirrors * 2 1 

p Hard bronze 7 1 

■ •§ «{ Medium bronze 8 1 

« Soft bronze . . . ... . . . . . y y... h 1 

^ [Flexible bronze nails . . 20 1 

Recently, B. lias been deposited on small statues and other articles, in greater or less 
thickness, ny the electrotype process (see Galvanism), forming very plea>ing ornaments 
at a cheaper rate than ordinary 13. ornaments can be purchased for. The same process 
has been suggested for coating those parts of machinery which are liable to ru-f. 

BB0NZE, Age oe (Dan. Bvonceakkrvn), a term used by many modern nrolucologista 
to distinguish the second of the three successive periods into which, as they hold, the 
primitive or pre-historie antiquities of a country may be divided. They take for granted 
that among a rude or savage people, stone, being more easily fashioned, would come into 
use before any kind of metal; and that of metals, copper, being oflcncr found r< rtdy for 
the hammer, ■would come into use before iron, which has generally to be smelted before 
it can be wrought. These assumptions— which, in so far, are only in accordance with 
what has actually been observed among uncivilized races — have obtained from a very 
early date. Lucretius, -writing in the century before the Christian era, has recorded them 
with his usual vigorous precision : 

Anna antiqua, maims, ungues, dentesque fuenmt, 

Etlnpides, et item sylvanim fraginiia rami: 

Posterius lVrri vis est aaisque report a: 

Et prior seris erafc quam ferri eognitus usus. 

l)e uiu Nai \\ 

Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, a no mr’s, 

( And stones, and fragments from the branching woods; 

Then copper next; and last, a s later traced. 

The tj^rant iron.— Ifo.wn Good's Translation, 

. More than one antiquary of the last century appears to have suggested the distribution 
of archaeological objects into eras of stone," of copper or bron/xs and of iron. But the 
proposed classification received scarcely any attention until about forty years ago, when 
it was adopted and developed by Mr. 0. J, Thomsen, superintendent of 'the ethnograph- 
ical and archaeological museum "of Copenhagen, in his Letlrtnuitf tit Am-d/Vr 
(Kjobenliavn, 1830), and by Mr. Nilsson, professor of zoology in the university of Lund, 
in Sweden, in his Bkandina mka Konlens Unnwnarr DriS-dUi, According to the 

theory of these writers — which is held by almost; all arehatologisls in Denmark, Muden, 
and Norway, by many in northern Germany and in Switzerland, and by a few in oilier 
parts of Europe— the first three stages in the progress of a nation from barbaric m to civ- 
ilization are as clearly identified and defined by Their relies of stone, of bronze, and of 
iron, as the comparative antiquity of geological strata, or periods of Jim world V creation, 
is determined by the fossils which they are found to contain. 

The name of the “age of stone” is given to the period when weapons and implements 
were made of stone, amber, wood, bone, horn, or some such easily wrought material, and 
during which very little or nothing was known of metals. During (his era, the people, 
few in number, and savage in their habits, clothed themselves chiefly with skins of 
animals. They buried their dead in large sepulchral chambers, covered by w hat have 
been called cromlechs, or girdled round by the unhewn stone pillars called “ Druidienl 
circles.” The bodies have most frequently been found unburned, and often with rude 
urns beside them. 

During the “age of bronze,” weapons and implements were made of* copper or of 
bronze, and iron and silver were little or not at all known. The dead were burned, and 
their ashes kept in urns, or deposited in stone-chests, which were covered by conical 
mounds of earth or heaps of loose stones. In the urns, articles of gold and amber are 
found, but never of silver. Most articles of metal appear to have been east ; where marks 
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The Scandinavian and German antiquaries admit that their three periods run, more 
or less one into another; that stone weapons continued to be used throughout the age ot 
B * that B and cold were not unknown in the age of stone; and that weapons ox 
stone and B continued to be used in the age of iron. This admission obviously detracts 
verv much from the practical value of the cliissiticalion for chronological or other scien- 
tiiie purposes. But the late Mr. J. M. Kemble, and other Brills . antiquaries |, have 
taken obiections to the classification altogether, as irreconcilable withgunei ally adiaitfced 
facts when carried out to its strict and necessary consequences, they point to the 
every-day discovery of objects of stone, B., and iron, in the same ancient in’ns, graves, 
and dwellings. They instance the case of the Iluns, who had swords of iron, while 
+hev pointed their arrows with bones; the case of the Anglo-Saxons, who fought with 
stone mauls at Hastings; and the case of the Germans, who used stone hammers in the 
thirty years' war. Tliey show stone -weapons, in some of which the traces of metal are 
still fresh while others attest for themselves that they could not have been cut but .by a 
thin sharp metal point.* They prove from Greek and Boman writers tlmUhe nations 
of the n. and w. of Europe used iron weapons during what must have been tneir R age. 
And they repudiate the pi oposed appropriation ol diifcrenfc inodes of burial to the aim J.eni 
acres — a point on which the supporters of the theory appear to be hopelessly divided among 
themselves— on the ground that graves assigned to the L. period have been found to con- 
tain more iron than R, and that other supposed characteristics of sepulchers of the B. 
age are quite as common in sepulchers of the iron age. But although the threclold 
classification of the Scandinavian and German archeologists cannot be relied upon tor 
historical uses, it may be accepted as a very convenient mode ot arranging arc biological 
objects It has been adopted, with some modifications, in the gallery of British antiqui- 
ties in the British, museum at London, in the national museum of tlm antiquaries of 
Scotland at Edinburgh, in the museum of the royal Irish academy at Dublin, and m 
other collections, where the articles are classed, lor the most part, according to the 
materials of which they are made. 

BBOHZE-WIHG, Bronze-winged Pigeon, and Bronze Pigeon, names given in the 
Australian colonies to certain species of pigeon (see Pigeon and Colttmbidjs), cruelly 
of the < v enus per intern of Swainson, on account of the lustrous bronze coloi with which 
their wings are variously marked. They are otherwise also birds of beautiful plumage.- 
The Common B. or bronze-winged ground dove (columba or pemtera dmeoptera) is dis- 
tributed over all the Australian colonies. It is often seen in flocks, feeds on the gi omul, 
and builds its nest chiefly on low branches of trees growing on meadow-lands or near 
water. It is a plump bird, often weighing fully a pound, and is acceptable at every 
table. — The Brush B. or little bronze pigeon (6’. or P. elegant) is not so plentiful nor 
so widely distributed, chiefly inhabiting Tasmania and the southern parts ot Australia. 
It inhabits low swampy grounds, never perches on trees; resembles a partridge m ils 
habits and makes a loud burring noise like a partridge when it takes wing on being 
alarmed.— The Harlequin B. (O'. or P. histrumica) is found in the n.w. parts ol JNew 
South Wales in great flocks, feeding on seeds.— Some of the species ol f/cop/taps, another 
of the genera or sub-genera of the cohiMbuUa , arc also sometimes called bronze-wing. 
Their partridge-like appearance and habits have gained for them the name of partridge 


pigeon (q.v). ^ 

| SBOHZING is the process of covering plaster or clay figures, and articles in ivory, 

metal, and wood, so as to communicate to them the appearance of ordinary bronze. 

I Several of the materials employed are of little value, whilst others are expensive. 

Thus, gold powder is used for the liner work, and is prepared by grinding gold-leaf 
with honey on a stone slab till a very fine state of division is attained, then washing 
out the honey, and drying the gold powder. Inferior gold-leaf, or that which con- 
tains much silver and copper, yields the German gold powder employed m bronzing. 
Copper powder is prepared by introducing an iron bar or plate into a solution of copper, 
when the latter metal is precipitated as a finely-divided red powder. Momug goh] 9 or 
mmimim , is made .by fusing 1 lb. of tin, introducing £ lb. mercury, allowing the alloy or 
amalgam to cool, then pulverizing and grinding up with lib. sal-ammoniac, and i ozs. sub- 
limed sulphur. Ultimately, thc'Avhole is subjected to the process of sublimation, when 
the tin, as a brilliant yellow powder, resembling gold, is left in the subliming vessel. 
The color of mosaic gold may be deepened by the addition of red oxide of lead and 
it then assumes a copper tint. Gold eke is prepared by heating 1 lb. of linseed oil, 
c, and gradually adding 4 ozs. of gum animi in very fine po wder. When boiled sufficiently, 

it assumes the consistence of tar, and may then be strained through cloth. When 
employed in bronzing, some vermilion is added, to make it opaque, and turpentine, 

; * M. Frederic Troy on, of Lausanne, one of the Swiss antiquaries who accept the three periods 

of their Scandinavian brethren, instances certain stone axes (now in t.he collection «*l baron Tien' 
' here, at Prague), which were found, along with their cores, at the site of a primitive manutae- 

torv of these weapons in Bohemia. “These cores,” be says, “when replaced m the holes from 
; which they had been taken (easily verified by the corresponding veins of the stone), left so little 

I' play-room, that it was evident they could only have been detached by a metal point , and not by 

, a hollow cylinder, which could not' have given to the hole its conical form, now quite apparent. 

' ' Instead of the soft iron which is employed nowadays in such operations, the ancients used copper 

' or bronze; and, of course, water and silicious sand were likewise employed m the process.” 
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to make-it thin and limpid enough to be easily hud on the; pkisfor east or other 
article with a brush, and the object may ultimately be rubbed over with M>it chamois 
leather, which is occasionally dipped into the gold size. The other povuers are 
best laid on with a solution- of gum-arabic or isinglass, either of which nets as a 
cement,. , 

Gun-barrels are bronzed by acting upon them with the chloride or butter .of antimony 
(branding salt), or with hydrochloric or nitric acids, when the surface of ilm m n mis 
partially eaten into, and covered with a thin film of oxide; alter v.!uch *he mm- 
barrel is thoroughly cleaned, oiled, and burnished. A brownish shade is thus com mu- 
nicated to the barrel*-- which protects it from rust, and at the same time renders it less 
conspicuous to an enemy or to game. In the bronzing operation known as the I bunas- 
cus, the barrel is treated with dilute nitric acid and vinegar, to w hich sulphate of cupper 
has been added. The result is, that metallic copper is deposited invgulnrh over the 
iron surface; and when the latter is washed, oiled, and well rubbed v\hh a hard IruAi, 
a very, pretty appearance is communicated to the barrel Articles in v. god dm! inquire 
to be bronzed, are first coated with a mixture of size and lampblack, and dried, and 
then a bronze powder, consisting of very finely-divided patent yellow, raw umber, pipe- 
clay, lampblack, aud Prussian blue, is put on with a brush. After being dn< d amdii, 
the article is burnished with cloth or leather, covered with a layer of Castile M.up, ami, 
lastly, cleaned up with a woolen cloth. Copper vessels, coins, etc., are bronzed by 
heating them in a copper boiler containing vinegar, with 2 parts of verdigris. 1 of eat ' 
ammoniac dissolved in it, when, after sufficient boiling, a pleasant mid hie brown hue 
is imparted. Bronze and copper articles may have an antique, appearance commu- 
nicated by applying’ a solution of sal-ammoniac 1 part, cream of tartar A common silt 6, 
hot water 12, and more or less nitrate of copper, when an ancient greenish hue is 
obtained. 

BEOOCH (from a root signifying to pierce ; comp. Eng. to broach; Fr. hmchn\ to spit, 
or to stitch; Wel.broc, to slab)," an ornamental pin or instrument for fastening the dress,, 
consisting for the most part either of a ring ordisck or of a semicircle, there being a pin 
in either case passing across it, fastened at one end with a joint, and at. the other with a 
hook. Brooches were much used iu antiquity, and varied in form as much as in modem 
times. They were worn both by men and women, and with a view both to ornament 
and use, from the time of Homer to the fall of the western empire., Nay. hi the early 
portion of the middle ages, and even amongst semi-barbarous tribes, the art of making 
fihahB seems not only to have flourished, but to have attained marvellous peitlethm. 
Many of those found, both in Ireland and in Scotland, are wonderfully beautiful in work- 
manship, and still more so in design ; and it is doubtful whether antiquity has left us 
anything in the way of personal ornament more perfect than the so called Hunterdon 
B. It was found in 18110, on the estate of Ihmterslon, in the parish of w. Kilbride, 


* iuwuu wiiu u til a, men is OL anun 

reverse are runes, which have been variously read. Dr. Wilson says '‘what is de- 
cipherable reads in good Scottish Celtic into what, be explains to mean— Malbritha Ih 
friend, in recompense to Maolfridi .'’—PrehMorte Amah. One of the most famous 
articles of the kind existing in Scotland is the Brufich of Lora, iu the posse -hm of 
Macdougal of Dnnolly, near Oban. It is believed to be identical with one torn from 
the breast of Robert Bruce by Alexander of Lorn, the ancestor of Macdmuml in a 
personal contest with the king. This interesting article is of silver, about 4 in. in 
diameter, with a circle of jeweled obelisks. 

BROOKE, aeo. in West Virginia, in the “Panhandle”-- a narrow strip between Ohio 
a . Pennsylvania ; 75 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 6013, Surface hilly, soil fertile; productions 
agiieulUmil. I he Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St, Louis railroad passes through it. Co. 
seat, w ellsbury. n 

BROOKE, Francis J., 1763-1827; a Virginian, an officer in 4he revohitiomirv army, 
speaker of the Virginia senate, and presiding judge of the court of appeals. 

„ Henry, dramatist and novelist, was born in 1708, in the house of Rantavan, 

co Cavan, Ireland. His father was a wealthy clergyman. Young B. was first sent to 

fu lnpq=f Af°n! T't Some , rfo . rd 4 f Iler u he PH gistingulshod himself Unit his tutor, in the 
fullness of his heart, prophesied that he would play a great part in life. Jlia talent for 
rhyming first made itself evident here, and it ‘received further dev lopment wh I 
resided at Dr Sheridan’s school in Dublin. In 1724, he went to study W in London 
and became the chosen friend of Pope and Lyttleton. From the heart of this hril'iaut 

recal > ed to Ireland b y a dying aunt, who left Mm ^guiirdhm of 
her child, a girl of twelve. B. put the child to a Dublin boarding-school and married 
her secretly two years thereafter. Four or five years subseQuently* when 'his wife had 
tSAS tbre6 . children . he removed to London, and once more 'became a'hright par- 
- ^e galaxy of metropolitan genius. In London, ho published a poem 

let here MdXre^^T' P T admirod ,> alld of which he perhaps turned a coup- 
letheie and there. Shoitly after, B. returned to Ireland; but in 1736, he was again in 



BRQOXLISIE, Veronica Becmbmtga, a species of speedwell (q.v.) abundant in ditches, 
water-courses, and wet; places near springs in Britain, common also in most parts of the 
continent of Europe. If- is a perennial "plant, with procumbent sterns, rooting at the 
base; leaves on short stalks, elliptical, obtuse, and slightly serrate, both stems and leaves 
smooth and very succulent; the small blue flowers, in form resembling those of the other 
Speedwells, in racemes, the stalks of which arise from tire axils of the opposite leaves. 
The leaves and young shoots have a bland or slightly bitter taste, and are a tolerable 
ingredient in spring salads. They are sometimes sold along with water-cresses. Bee 
Chess, Water.— In Scotland, the plant is called Water Purple. 
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London, and was introduced to the prince of Wales, who cultivated his friendship, and 
made him presents of books and china. About this time, he published his play, entitled 
(r ustamis Vasa, full of the noblest sentiments, and the most inconceivable characters. 
In J 7-10, B. was taken ill, and returned to his native country, where he published several 
books, and a tragedy, The Karl of Westmoreland y which was performed in Dublin. In 
his later years lie removed to Dublin, and died there in 1783. The sonorous- eloquence 
of his plays has hot saved them from oblivion; and his novel, entitledfZ%6 Fool of Quality, 
is the only work of his which is likely to meet the eyes of modern readers. It was 
originally published in five volumes, and was greatly admired by John Wesley. A new 
edition was published in 1859, with a preface by the Rev. €. Kingsley. 

BROOKE, Sir James, rajah of Sarawak, and governor of Labuan-- a man strongly 
imbued with the spirit of the old adventurers of the Elizabethan time — was b. at Coomhe 
Grove, near Bath, 29th April, 1803. He early entered the East India army, was seri- 
ously wounded in the Burmese war, and returning home on furlough, spent some time 
in travel on the continent. Shipwrecked on the voyage out to join his regiment, he was 
unable to reach India before his furlough had expired; his appointments consequently 
lapsed, and lie quitted the service. He now conceived the idea of putting down piracy 
in the Eastern archipelago, and of carrying civilization to the savages inhabiting these 
islands, lie purchased a yacht, which lie manned with about 20 sailors, and after a 
three years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, to test the sea-worthiness of his vessel and the 
seamanship of his crew, sailed from London for Sarawak, a province on the n.w. coast 
of Borneo,* Oct. , 1838. When he arrived there, Miul a Hasslm, the uncle of the sultan 
of Borneo, was engaged in a war with some rebel tribes. B. lent his assistance, and ; in 
return lmd the title of rajah and governor of Sarawak conferred upon him, the native 
governor being forced to resign. "B. immediately set about reforming the government, 
instituted free" trade, and framed a new code of laws. The murderous custom of head- 
hunting, prevalent among the Dyaks, he declared to be a crime punishable with death, 
and vigorously set about the extirpation of piracy. This was done so draconienlly as to 
occasion great dissatisfaction in this country; and the result was, that parliament abol- 
ished the “ head-money” that had been previously paid for the slaughter of pirates. 
Certain charges, however, brought against B. in the house of commons, in connection 
with this matter were declared by a royal commission to be unsubstantiated, The 
head-money was received, not by B. and his associates, but by the British ships-of-war 
that had co-operated with him. On his return to England, B. received a warm welcome, 
was created a knight commander of the Bath in the year following; and the island of 
Labuan, near Sarawak, having been purchased by the British government, lie was 
appointed governor and commander- in-chief, with a salary of £2000 a year. In 1857, 
B., who had been superseded in the governorship of Labuan, but who still acted as 
rajah of Sarawak for the sultan of Borneo, was attacked at night in his house by a large 
body of Chinese, who were irritated at his efforts to prevent opium-smuggling, and only 
escaped', with his life by' swimming across the creek. The Chinese committed great 
havoc on his property, but their triumph w as short-lived. B, collected some natiyesj 
attacked the Chinese, ‘.defeated them in several successive lights, and ultimately forced' 
them into the jungle, where they must have 'perished, of starvation. Upwards of.. 2000 
Chinese were killed, and all their flourishing settlements destroyed. Returning to Eng- 
land noon after this, B. lectured in several of the chief towns on the advantages likely 
to result to this country from a possession of Sarawak, and urged the desirableness of the 
British government taking it under its protection, as otherwise it was likely to fall into 
the lmnils of the. Dutch. " To enforce this view, an influential deputation waited upon 
the earl of Derby (then head of the government) in Nov., 1858, but he declined to enter- 
tain it. 1 It; returned to Borneo in 1801, but visited England again twice before his 
death, on the second occasion having the satisfaction of seeing the independence of 
Sarawak recognized by the English government. The town prospered greatly under 
his regime; he found it a place of some 1000 inhabitants, he left it a town of 25,000; and 
die exports to Singapore, which, in 1840, amounted to £25,000, were in 1858, £300,000. 
B. died in 1808; a biography appeared in 1877. 


BROOKINGS, a co. in S.e. Dakota, on the border of Minnesota and Big Sioux river, 
750 sq.m. : pop. ’80, 49(55. of whom 145 were Indians, There are several large streams 
xud many lakes in the territory. 


BROOK ITE, a mineral of pure, native titanic anhydride, It is found in Perthshire, 
Scotland. A kind found in the Ozark mountains is known as arkansiie. 
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BROOKLIME, a European plant growing in wet places, used in salads in England 
and sometimes sold with water- cresses. There is a similar plant in the Unheal States- 
hearing the same name. 

BROOKLINE, a village and township in Norfolk co., Mass., on the Charles river, 
l on the Boston, Hartford and Erie, and the Boston and Albany mil- 


s.w. of Boston, and 

roads. B, is a favorite place of residence tor persons aomg nmsi ness in tsosio.ii, ana a 
part of the town was annexed to that city in 1870. There is a tine town-house, a good 
public library, and some notably beautiful churches. Communication with Boston la 
made also by horse railroads. Fop, ’80,8053. 

BROOKLYN, 3 city at the w. end of Long Island, in the United Stales, belonging to 
New York state, inlat. 40' 42' in, 73° 59 west. It stands at the s.w, ext rend ly of Long 
Island sound, which is here appropriately known as East river, partly in allusion to 
the narrowness of its channel and the rapidity of its tide, and parity; in contmdisl motion 
to North river as a second name of the Hudson. Between II and New \ork ihere are 
numerous ferries of about, three-quarters of a m. in width, on which ply stcam-boaU 
every few minutes by day, and every half-hour hy night. B.is connecled witn New 
York by a suspension bridge nearly half a m. long; and 125 ft. above the water. In 
1850, the pop. was 06,838; in 1870, 800,000; and in 1875, 482,087. B. was founded bv 
the Dutch in 1625, and in 1776 its neighborhood was one of the principal seats of the 
revolutionary war. Occupying comparatively elevated ground, B. commands a complete 
view of the adjacent waters and their shores, while, notwithstanding its inequalities of 
surface, it consists chiefly of straight streets, crossing each oilier at right angles. It is 
divided into wards, and governed by a mayor and a board of aldermen. B. 1ms a very 
large number of churches (whence, it is often called the “city of churches”), several 
flourishing banks, various literary institutions, and numerous seminaries of education — 
an ample share, in short, of all that characterizes a wealthy, populous, ami intelligent 
community. It has an immense trade in grain, the warehouses being capable of holding 
about 12,000,000 bushels. It possesses also a national navy- -yard, which embraces 45 
acres of land, and magnificent docks, including a wet-dock* for t lie largest vessels, the 
most extensive in the union. 

BROOKLYN (ante), the capital of Kings co., N. Y., with 554,600 inhabitants; com- 
prising, under the act of consolidation winch went into effect dan. 1, 1855, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg, Gfrcen Point, Wall about., Bedford, New Brooklyn, Biishwick, Gown mis, 
and South Brooklyn ; situated in the northern part of Long island, embracing an area 
of 16,000 acres, or 25 sq.miles. The city is 8 m. long, with a breadth from *j to 5 m., 
averaging 3J- m. ; it has a water-front on the East river and bay of New York. 87 in. in 
length; is bounded on the n. by Newtown creek ; on the s, by the towns of New Lots, 
Flatbush, and New Utrecht; oil the c. by the Queens co. line; and on the w. bv the East 
river and bay of New York. The s. and e. borders are occupied by a broad* range of 
low hills extending into Queens county. Along the shore opposite 'the lower point of 
New York, is an irregular bluff known as the “Brooklyn Heights,” on which are many 
handsome residences; it has a very picturesque appearance, especially when viewed from 
New York, while the rays of the setting sun fall upon the houses. A large portion of the 
southern part of the city is low and level. Its water-front is entirely occupied bv u Imrvcs 
and warehouses. Williamsburg, now called Brooklyn, E. I), (eastern district), includes 
the thickly-settled portions n. of the Wallabout bay, contains a large number of manu- 
facturing establishments, and has its entire water-front devoted to commercial purposes. 
Greenpoint lies between Bush wick and Newtown creeks, and occupies the extreme north- 
western part of the city; it contains large ship-yards and manufactories. South B. , 
lying s. of Atlantic street, has an extensive water-front, and contains large wood, coni, 
stone, and lumber-yards, numerous planing-mills, distilleries, breweries’ planter mid - 
foundries, <and machine-shops. B. is connected with Newlork hy 18 steam ferries, 
and the Annex boats leave the foot of Kulton street every 20 minutes for Jersey Oily 
and Hoboken. "With the remoter part of Long island it is connected by the Long 'island 
and the South Side railroads, and with Coney island, a popular seaside resort, at the s.w. 
ex ( re m sty, by a number of steam-car lines during the summer season while some 26 
lines ot city railroads, using horse-power, radiate from the«ferries to the bounds of the 
city in every direction. An elevated railroad, on the plan of those erected recently in 
New x ork, is now in course of construction, to extend from Fulton ferry to Kart New 
\ork a post village of New Lots township, on the Long Island railroad; a distance of 
oy miles, i tie East river bridge, to connect B. with New York, in described under the 
article Lit ido- ks. The estimated cost of the bridge is $13,708,026, and the expenditures 
up to 3 st Doc,, 1879, were $11,216,431, of which amount the city of New York con- 
tributed its quota of $3,800,000. B. is well supplied with pure, soft water, derived 
irom Hempstead hook, Valley, and Springfield creeks; is thoroughly lighted by gas 
companies; has a large and efficient fire department; and its sanitary and police matters 
are cared for by the metropolitan boards of health, of excise, and of police, respectively. 

registered by the board of health in thi U months ending 
Now 30, 1679, was 10,6ol, representing an annual death rate of 20,57 in a thousand. 
During tile sameyear there were registered 2898 marriages and 9018 births; there were 
arrests; the number of buildings completed was 1128, and 899 were in course of 
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erection. The assessed valuation of taxable property for 1879 w<*s $233,925,699, and 
the annual tax levy, $5,939,629, making the average rate of taxation $2.55. The city 
debt is $37,505,309.89. The city government consists, of a mayor, controller, auditor, 
treasurer, corporation counsel, tax collector, registrar of arrears, 3 commissioners of 
city works, 3 commissioners of police and excise, ‘T* commissioners of tire and buildings, 
and a board of health; and each of the 25 wards is represented in the board of aldernjen. 
The report of the board of education shows that, during the school year ending- Sept. 
30, 1879, the number of licensed teachers employed in the public schools was 56 males 
and 1346 females. The whole number of children of school ago who attended the 60 
public free schools of the city was 98,823. 

B. has a number of parks: Washington park occupies the site of Fort Greene, of 
revolutionary fame; Carroll park is very tastefully laid out; but its chief pleasure- 
ground, and one of the most superb in the country, is Prospect park, the construction 
of which was begun in I860; it now covers, with the adjoining parade-ground, 500 acres. 
The site is one full of natural beauty; magnificent views, tine forest trees, a fertile soil, 
and numerous lakes lend to the spot all the charms of rural scenery. Upon the plaza 
at the main entrance is a magnificent fountain and a bronze statute of Abraham Lincoln. 
Twenty-live acres have been "set apart for zoological gardens, -and there is a. fine observa- 
tory on Lookout hill. There are 11 m. of walks, and 10 in. of roads for driving and 
riding purposes. Tlie cemeteries of B. are widely known: Greenwood, Cypress Hills, 
and the Cemetery of the Evergreens, are the principal, while there are several of smaller 
size and note. In Greenwood are interred about 175,000 bodies, and there are over 2000 
monuments; the ground inclosed is 413 acres, situated on Gowanus heights, in the s. 
part of the city. 

The U. S. government bought the site now occupied by the -navy-yard, for $40,000, 
in 1801, but by subsequent purchases has become the owner of about 200 acres in the 
neighborhood. The navy -yard occupies nearly 50 acres, inclosed by a high brick wall, 
and is situated on the s. shore of Walla-bout bay. The Directory credits B. with 374 
churches, which would seem to justify the appellation of “ the city of churches.” Of 
this number there are: Baptist, 37; Coogregationalist, 23; Presbyterian, 27; Protestant 
Episcopal, 36; Reformed church, 15; Lutheran, 14; Methodist Episcopal, 39, besides 7 
churches for colored members; Roman Catholic, 42, and the Jews have 0 synagogues. 
We are limited fo a simple reference to a few of the more prominent churches. “St. 
Ann’s on the Heights’*’ is a fine Episcopal church; the general style of its architecture is 
the middle-pointed gothic. The church of the Holy Trinity is built of brown stone, in 
the Gothic style, and has a spire 275 ft. high ; it is one of the handsomest churches in 
the country. St. Paul’s is constructed of rough-hewn blue granite and sandstone, in 
Gothic style; it has a front of ‘75 ft., a depth of 145 ft., and is 07 ft. high in the nave. 
The church of the Pilgrims is built of gray stone, and inserted in the main tower is a 
piece of the Plymouth rock; its pastor, Dr. R. S. Storm, is a noted pulpit orator. 
Plymouth church, a plain brick building on Orange street, has accommodations for seat- 
ing 2800 persons, and contains what was until recently the largest church organ in 
America; Henry Ward Beecher has been its pastor for the last 33 years, and the "desire 
to hear him preach is so great that many pew- holders generously give up their seats to 
strangers for the evening 'service. The* amount offered for pew-rents during the year 
1880 was over $40,000. A Roman Catholic cathedral is in process of erection on Lafay- 
ette avenue, between Carlton and Vanderbilt avenues; it will be a very large and impos- 
ing structure. The “ Tabernacle” is on Schermerhorn street; the exterior is of brick, 
with stone trimmings, and the interior is well arranged for seating a large audience; the 
plan is a large semicircle, the organ in the center of the straight side, with the pulpit 
immediately in front, giving the speaker command of the entire building, a spacious 
gallery runs around the entire auditorium, A door at the end of each aisie opens into 
a wide hall, so that in case of fire the church can be emptied in a very short time; its 
pastor is the well-known Rev. T. Do Witt Talmage. There arc nearly 200 private schools 
and educational institutions in B. Among these are several whose names have now a 
national reputation. Such are the Packer collegiate institute, and the Brooklyn heights 
seminary for young ladies; the Adelphi academy, the Collegiate and Polytechnic insti- 
tute for boys, and the juvenile high-school. Among the principal buildings arc the city 
hall, the Kings co. court-house, costing, with the adjacent grounds, $1,200,000; the Kings 
co. savings-bank, the church charity foundation! the new B. orphan asylum, the 
college of St. John the Baptist, the art building, the academy of design, and the Long 
Island historical society, now being built of terra-cotta, at the corner of Clinton and 
Picrpont streets. The academy of music, on Montague street, was built in 1860, cost- 
ing $206,000; it contains seats for 2300 persons; is built of handsome brick with Dor- 
chester stone trimmings; 232 ft. long, 92 ft. wide, and 50 ft. high. Opposite is the B. 


reference. The Kings co. penitentiary is on Kostrand avenue; its expenses for 1879 
were $101,171.75; its earnings, $92,917 04; and it contained 2000 prisoners. The two 
principal theaters are the Park theater, on Fulton street, opposite the city hall park, and 



ffietons, etc. B. also contributed political and other articles to the colt 
Illustrated London News. As a novelist, R. is a graceful and pleasing writer 
fore deservedly popular. He is author of Aspen Court; 7 he Gordian Knot; 
Cord (originally published in Once a Week) ; and Sooner or Later . B. is likowis 
The Bmtddns of the South. He acquired a reputation as a lecturer. On t. 


the Brooklyn theater, corner of Johnson and Washington streets, on the site of one wind: 
was destroyed by tire Dec. 6, 1876, causing the death of over 300 persons; the new slrue 
ture has proper means of exit, and is called llaveiiy’s Brooklyn theater, l laae arc 21 
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hospitals, dispensaries, and infirmaries, besides numerous other Benevolent hpii lotions. 
Among these are the Long Islaud college hospital, St. .Mary's and St. Bet mV hospital, 
the female orphan asylum, the marine hospital, and the Graham instit ution lor the relief 
of aged women. 

R. is the headquarters of the 2d division of the national guard of the state of New 
York, consisting of the f>th and the 11th brigades; this force consists of the Kfih, 14th, 
23d, 32d, and 47LU regiments of infantry, 8 troops of cavalry, and 3 batteries of 
artillery. 

The streets, -with the exception of Fulton street, the principal tkoioughfare, are gem 
evally straight, have a width of from 60 to 100 ft., and cioss each other at right nngh a 
Myrtle and Atlantic avenues are, next to Fulton st., the.; most active 1 urines thoiough- 
fares, and contain many stores that carry on a large trade. r \ he huge m:m! i rid' perrons 
who reside in B. and do business in New York has caused the city to Sc n*j nad hum 
tiously a “ big bedroom;” in fact, although its own industrial and u runiercial activity h 
very great, by far the larger part of the city is devoted to private d\\ oiling lnm> os. { Jin- 
ton avenue is. beautifully laid out with handsome residences sumiurului by orramental 

f rounds, and it would be difficult to find in any city a sticct moie r.tlnu me of it:- khul. 

'roui a point between the Catherine and Fulton ferry slips to the* Cow anus dhtrict 
extends along the entire river front an almost unbroken line of j-Uin homes. file* Atlantic 
dock warehouses of South Brooklyn opposite Governor's island cover a i-puee of 26 
acres, and inclose a basin 40 acres in area. Here most of the gi tun brought from the 
west is handled, stored, and transhipped. The capacity of the ginks wan houses is 
estimated at 12,000,000 bushels; and about 25,000 voxels, exclusive of canal boats and 
lighters, are said to be annually unloaded. The principal tut inks arc mobiles, sugar, 
grain, coffee, oil, hides, and wool. The annual storage of n.CH'hnmlbe in B. is valued 
at $261,000,000. Among the numerous manufacturing alahliri. meats of B, me the 
following: Prentice’s hat factories ; the Brooklyn brass and copper company ; the New 
York agricultural works; the American steed ccmpany’s wen km. the printing house and 
book manufactory of D. Appleton & Co. ; the great sugar-refineries of the eastern district; 
Peter Cooper’s glue factory; Kalbfieisch’s chemical winks, etc. 

The first settlement of Brooklyn, formerly Brcuckelcn, dates from 1636. when a few 
"Walloon colonists look up their residence on the spot that still bcais the name of Walla- 
bout. English and Dutch settlers followed; and in 1667, a } alt nt or (baiter was gj anted 
to the town by governor Richard Nicholls. The first (lunch had bun erected the 
previous year. In 1698, the population amounted to only 509 pcuons, of w },< in 65 wore 
slaves. In 1776, the site of the present town was the scene of the lint He h I\wt n the 
Americans and the British, usually known ns the battle of Long island. In Ibid, Brook- 
lyn was incorporated as a village, and in 1834 it Became a chuitmd city. Williams- 
burg attained the rank of a village in 1827, and wafe rccognm d as a cilv fn RMil, The 
population of B. was in 1800, 3298; in 1820, 7175; in IKii), 15,292.;' in 1840, 26, mid in 
1850,36,850. In I860, after its consolidation with "Wiiliaimbuur, the popuhllou had 
increased to 266,661; in 1870, to 396,039; in 1875, to 482,433; and according to the U. S. 
census of 1880, B. has 566,689 inhabitants. 


BROOKS, a co. in s. Georgia bordering Florida; 550 pq.m.:pop. ’80, 11,727—6057 
colored. The Atlantic and Gulf railroad intersects. Productions, cotton, corn, etc. 
Co. seat, Quitman. 

BE00XS, Charles Shirley, novelist and journalist, was the son of Mr. William 
Brooks, an architect, and was b. at Brill, in Oxloidshiic, about the yum 1K0. B was 
educated chiefly by the late Rev. T. J. Bennett, canon of St. Paul’s; and iq on lun ’ng 
school, was articled to an attorney. Upon serving out Ins time, he rmud with dis 
tinction the examination in the law society’s hall Literature, however, had more 
charms for him than the law, and he had not long been settled in I. or, don, kdou* he 
tried the experiment of living by it as a profession. ‘ He wrote dn mar— Our JSrtr 67 a i n 
m; Honors and Tricks; The Creole; The Daughter of the Stars; and ho contributed at 
the same time to some of the leading periodicals and journals. An introduction to the 
editorof the Morning Chronicle procured him a steady engage meat as writer of the pa ilia* 
mentary summary for that journal. He was also sent by the proprietors of the Chum- 
tde on a mission into Russia, Syria, and Egypt, t'o report on the condition of labor and 
the poor in those countries; and the results of his observations appeared in a m ics of 
letters in that journal. B. rvas also a contributor to Punch from the commencement of 
that periodical. The ** Essence of Parliament” in Punch is said to have been KgularJy 
contributed by him. He alse rvrotefor it “Miss Violet and her Oficis;” “The Nog 
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Mr. 'Mark Lemon, in 1870, B. became the editor of Punch. He died in 1874. A volume 
of Ills Wit and Humor appeared in 1875. . 

BROOKS, Charles Timothy, b. Mass., 1818; graduated from Harvard, and in 1837 
settled in Newport as a Unitarian minister. Most of Ids time was devoted to literature, 
especially to German translations. He published Schiller’s William Tell; Homage, to the 
Arta " German Lyrics; Songs of the Field and the Flood; a translation of Goethe’s Faust; 
and "many less ‘ important works; besides a volume of sermons, various poems, and 
a prose romance. 

BROOKS, Eiusttjs, brother of James, b. Maine, 1815; graduated at Brown univer- 
sity and became teacher of a grammar school and editor of the Haverhill Gazette. In 
mi, he was a Washington correspondent for several papers, and soon after became 
associated with James hi the New York Express, where he remained as assistant and its 
chief editor until about 1877. He was a leader in the American party, and their can- 
didate for governor of New York -(but not elected) in 1856. He was in the state senate 
of 1856, where his advocacy of the bill to divest Roman Catholic bishops of .their title 
to church property involved him in a controversy with bishop Hughes, which at the 
time attracted much attention. Mr. B. has been for several terms in the legislature. 

BROOKS, James; 1810-78; b. Maine; a journalist and politician. He graduated at 
Waterville college, and was principal of a Latin school in Portland; became a writer of 
letters to various newspapers, and originated the idea of regular correspondence from 
Washington. As a member of the Maine legislature in 1835, lie proposed a survey for 
a railroad from Portland to Quebec or Montreal. In that year he made a tour of Europe 
on foot, sending liis observations to the Portland Advertiser. In 1836, he established 
the Mew York Express, published both morning and evening, which still survives as a 
prominent evening newspaper. In 1847, he was a member of the state legislature, and 
in 1848 was elected to congress. During the native- American excitement, 1841-44, his 
paper was strongly in favor of that party. In 1850, lie favored the compromise meas- 
ures of Henry Clay, and after the outbreak of the civil war he left the party with which 
lie had been so long identified, and was immediately returned to congress by the demo- 
crats. In 1871, after a rapid trip abroad, he published A Seven Months' Him up and 
JJown and Around the World. 

BROOKS, John, m. d., 1752-1825; an American patriot who, on hearing of the affair 
at Lexington, marched to the place from Heading with a company of minute-men just 
in time to see the British in retreat, lie served in the war, and was frequently pro- 
moted. After the peace, he resumed the practice of medicine at Medford, and in 1816 
was elected governor of Massachusetts, and re-elected annually until 1823, when he 
refused to be longer a candidate. 

BROOKS, Marta Gowen, 1795-1845; b. Mass.; an American poetess, by Robert 
Southey called “ Maria del Oecidente.” She lost her father when young, and was pro- 
tected and educated by her future husband, a Mr. Brooks, a merchant of Boston. After 
his death, she went to Cuba, and in 1830 visited London and Paris. Some of her works 
are Judith, Either, and other Pawns; Z-jphiel, or the Bride of Sewn; Idomen, or the Yale of 
Yumuri; and Ode to the Departed. 

BROOKS, Peter Giiardon, 1767-1849; a successful business man of Massachu- 
setts; in boyhood on a farm; engaged in marine insurance in Boston, where he made a 
fortune; for several years president of the New England insurance company. After 
retiring from business, he was active and liberal in benevolent enterprises.^ As a mem- 
ber of tli c legislature he did what he could toward the suppression of lotteries. 

BROOKS, Phillips, b. Mass., 1835; graduate of Harvard, and from 1859 to 1870 
rector of Episcopal churches in Philadelphia; in the latter year becoming rector of 
Trinity church, Boston. He is celebrated as a pulpit orator, and as a vigorous and inde- 
pendent thinker. His freedom from the ordinary sectarian trammels, his liberal views 
of doctrine, with his profound convictions as lo Vital Christian truths, and his deeply 
spiritual yet intensely practical preaching, give him great popular power. 

BROOKS, Preston S., 1819-57; graduate of South Carolina college; was in the 
state legislature, and served in the war with Mexico, In 1853; he was a member of 
congress, and was re-chosen in 1854. May 22, 1856, he assaulted senator Sumner, strik- 
ing him over the head with a cane while in his chair in the senate chamber, and severely 
injuring him. The house of representatives did not expel him, though a committee 
reported in favor of doing so; but he resigned, only to be immediately re-elected by his 
constituents. He died Suddenly of inilummation of the throat before the close of the 
second month of his term. 

BB00H, a name given to a number of species of shrubs of the closely allied genera 
eytisus, genista, and spartlum , of the natural order leguminom , sub-order papllhnacm — 
all of them having long slender branches, along which are produced axillary flowers. 
The genera differ in the form of the standard (see Pa pi lion ace/e), which is roundish 
i \\ spartlum, broadly ovate in eytisus, and obi on go-ovate in genista, whilst spartlum has 
also an acuminate, keel* and that of eytisus is very obtuse, that of genista being oblong 
and not wholly including the stamens and pistil. The legume is many-seeded in all, the 
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calyx 24ippcd, and the filaments united in a tube,— Common 31, eytism wgwrins, the 
trivial name being from the Lat. scopce, long twigs, or a besom— whirh has by different 
botanists being ranked in each of the genera just named, although it possesses the char- 
acters above assigned to cytisus, hut has recently been made the type of a new genus, 
under the name of sarothamwus fs&rpartu* or eootmtuiix— is a well-known unlive of 
Britain and of the continent of Europe, growing in dry soils, and ornamenting hedge- 
banks, hills, and bushy. places, in May and June, with its large yellow flowers, which 
are on short stalks, drooping, solitary, but produced in considerable number along the 
straight slender branchlets. The whole aspect of the plant is graceful. The lower 
leaves have three oblong leaflets, the upper ones, or bracts, arc simple; the branches are 
angular and of a very dark green, very tough, and 'much in use for making besoms. 
They have also been used for tanning and dyeing; and their liber has been woven 
into a coarse strong cloth, and even made into paper. The whole plant is very bluer, 
with a peculiar nauseous taste and smell when bruised. The young tops and seeds arc 
used in medicine, being powerfully diuretic, and very beneficial'in some kinds of dropsy. 
They are also mildly laxative, and in large doses emetic. They are commonly admin- 
istered in the form of a decoction. B. inhabits colder climates than furze, i caching to 
a greater elevation on mountains, and being found beyond the northern limit of furze, 
It varies in size from a very humble shrub to one of 20 or even 00 ft. in heigh! , and when 
it reaches this size, the wood is of great vuiue for the finer purposes of cabinet-makers 
and turners. — Irish B , cytisus or sw’vthammts patens, not unfrequent as an ornamental 
plant in British shrubberies, is not at all a native of Ireland, but of Spain and Portugal. 
—Portugal B., or White B., cytkus alhus , a native of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, is very often planted in Britain as an ornamental shrub, and is much 
admired for the beauty of its fascicled white flowers, which are produced upon long 
Aliform branches. Its leaves have three leaflets. It sometimes attains a height of In dr 
20 feet.— Spanish B., spartiumjunceum, is a native of the s. of Europe, generally grow- 
ing* in dry soils and rocky situations, and attaining a height of 8 ft. or upwards". Its 
brandies are upright, round, and rush-like, a characteristic of this genus. They arc 
smooth, and bear only a few small simple leaves, which soon drop off. The liber of the 
branchlets is much used in some parts of Italy, France, and Spain, for making doth, 
ropes, etc. In the s. of France, the plant is cultivated on dry unproductive soils. The 
branchlets are made into bundles, dried, beaten, steeped, and washed, in order to the 
separation of the liber. It possesses medical properties similar to those of tin* common 
B.— A white-flowered species, & monospermum, occasionally to be seen in British .shrub- 
beries, grows abundantly on the loose sands of the coasts of Spain, and produces a simi- 
lar fiber. It is mentioned by Bartli as growing in great abundance in Africa to the s. of 
the groat desert. Many species somewhat resembling these arc occasionally to he s<*en 
in Britain among ornamental plants, some of them often in greenhouses. Thu < 'unary 
isles produce some remarkable for the fragrance of their flowers. The name B. is not 
given to those species of cytims (q.v.) and ymisUt (q.v.) which do not display in a marked 
degree the character of having long slender twigs.— Butcher’s B. (q.v.) is a plant of m 
entirely different family. 

EBOOK-CORN, a grass cultivated in North America for the manufacture of brooms 
and whisks, which are made of the tops of the culms and the branches of the panicle. 
It is regarded as a mere variety of the same species {sorghum mcclmmtmn ), of which the 
shaloo, or sugar-grass (see Sugar-cane and Durum), is another variety. It has been 
much longer cultivated in North America, however, than the sugar-yield in a 1 variety. 
Its introduction is ascribed to Dr. Franklin, who, seeing an imported whisk in the pus- 
session of a lady of Philadelphia, found a single seed on it, and planted it. It is said to 
have been brought from the East Indies. It is now extensively cultivated in all parts of 
Uc united States, and especially by some branches of the religious society culled Shakers, 
ihe manufacture of brooms is annually becoming of greater importance, much capital 
being invested m it. The crop of broom-corn has a beautiful appearance when near 
maturity. It often attains a height of 12 to 15 feet. The stalks arc long ami hard, and 
mostly used for manure, although cattle will feed on them before tinware touched by 
frost, and cattle are very fond of the leaves. Tlic seed is used like Indian corn for feed- 
ing poultry, and sometimes for feeding cattle and horses. The usual practice in harvest- 
ing broom-corn is to bend the stalks 2£ to 3 ft. from the ground, and leave them a few 
days to dry, then to cut them over 6 to 8 in. below the panicle, laying the tops in heaps 
to be conveyed to the scraper, which is often wrought by horse-power, and which 
removes the seed from them. Improved machinery has recently begun to be employed 
in the manufacture of brooms and whisks from brocftn-corn, and they arc therefore pro- 
duced with much greater rapidity than before. It is supposed that, in 1860, about 10 000 
acres of broom-corn were cultivated in the state of New York, 9000 in Illinois, 6000 in 
Sf tW fZ h >0U r CqUa aniol \ nt in ‘ ii] the otber states of the Union, or 30,000 acres in 
Stl, no* ® proc l uc ; e + ab0l ! t $1*590,000. Great numbers of brooms and whisks 

©£ tins material are exported to Britain. 

40 ■ aq C Jq i in tV 7 0r }’ on JhG Pennsylvania border; 680 sq.m. ; pop. 75; 

4w,1.49, m 89, 49,481. It is drained by the Susquehanna, Chenango, Otselic and other 
streams, and intersected by the New York and Erie, Albany and Susquehanna, Syracuse 
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and Binghamton, and Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroads, and the Chenango 
canal. Productions agricultural, including an immense quantity of butter. Co. seat, 
Binghamton, 

BROOME, William, ll.b., 1689-1745; coadjutor of Pope in translating the 
Odyssey. For writing all the notes and translating eight, books of the Greek text, B. 
received $2500; but Pope loved money, and when the small price became notorious it 
annoyed the poet so that he abused B un the Dunciad and in the Bathos, B. published 
a Miscellany of Poems, and translated some of Anacreon’s odes. He was a rector in 
Suffold. 

BBOOHBAPE. See Orobanche;b. 

BROOMS. See Brushes and Brooms. 

BBORA BEDS are a series of strata occurring at Brora, a village in Sutherlandshire, 
of the same age as the inferior oolite of Yorkshire. They are- chiefly remarkable lor the 
occurrence in them of a seam of coal of good quality 81 ft. thick, being the thickest 
stratum of true coal hitherto discovered in any secondary strata in Britain. 

BBGSSES, Charles de, a learned French historian, was b. at Dijon, Feb. 8th, 1709. 
His first work was Leitres sue l' Mat de la Ville d'Hevculanevm, the result of a tour 
through Italy in 1789. At the suggestion of his friend Buffo n the naturalist, lie wrote 
the llistoire des Navigations mix Torres A it strides (1756), in which he described the 
supposed great southern continent under the several names of Magellania, Australia, 
and Polynesia. The last two of these names, now commonly used, were first employed 
by B. His next work was Da Quite des JDSeux Fetiches, etc. (1760). It was followed by 
a Traite de la Formation Mecauique des Lang ties (1765), which, in spite of many errors* 
contains not a few, novel and ingenious observations and conjectures. During the 
greater part of his life, B. was occupied in endeavoring to supply the lacunas in the 
■works’ of Sallust; and having collected about 700 fragments by this historian, he pub- 
lished, with such interpolations as he deemed necessary, the mstoire de la RepuMique 
Romaine dans le tours da Septieme Steele , par Salluste (1777). B. died as president of 
the parliament of Burgundy, May 7, 1777. His letters from Italy, under the title Italie 
ily a cent Am, were edited and republished by his son Rene, count de Brosses, m 1834. 

BliOTH is an infusion or decoction of vegetable and animal substances in water. It 
is customary to use more or less meat, generally ox-flesh, with bone, and certain vege- 
tables, as cabbage, greens, turnips, carrots, pease, beans,* onions, etc. The whole are 
mixed together in cold water, heat slowly applied, and the materials allowed to simmer 
for some hours. The meat yields up certain ingredients, whilst others are retained in 
the residual flesh. The following table will illustrate this. 

Gx-iiesh heated with water 


Yields to the Water. 
Albuminous matter. 

Gelatine. 

Kreatinc, 

Extractive matters or osmazome. 
Lactic acid. 

Salts. 

Fat. 

Saccharine matter. 


Leaves In the Boiled Meat. 
Fibrin. 

Coagulated albumen. 
Gelatinous tissue. 

Fat. 

Nervous matter. 


The vegetables yield albuminous constituents, coloring and mucilaginous matter, and 
volatile oils and salts. 

The real nutritive material present in B. is less than is generally thought, though it 
aids in satisfying the cravings of the appetite. To invalids, however, the form of B. 
known as beef-tea (q.v.) is of great importance, as it affords the weak and sickly stomach 
a light palatable article of diet at a time when stronger food .would do the weakened 
system much harm. See Nutrition. 

BBOTHEEHOOBS, Religious. These were societies instituted for pious and benevo- 
lent purposes, and were numerous in the middle ages. Their origin is probably to be 
traced to the desire which then prevailed to imitate the spiritual orders. They were 
usually founded at first without ecclesiastical authorization, on account of which, sev- 
eral of the confraternities that either did not seek or did not obtain the recognition of 
the church, assumed the character of sects, and were suspected of heresy. To "this class, 
among others, belonged the Bcghards and Beguines (q.v.), the Brothers and Sisters of 
the Free Spirit (see below), the Apostolic Brethren (q.v.), the Flagellants (q.v), who, 
tolerated by the church for a while, at Jasi incurred its displeasure, and were severely 
persecuted. We may also reckon among religious B. the old building corporations, from 
which sprang the order of Freemasons, ’the religious character of whose secret societies 
indicated, in the opinion of the chinch, a peculiarly dangerous gnosis and symbolism. 
Others coming into existence u ider ecclesiastical oversight, or at least being "confirmed 
by the church, had no arcana, but were simply dedicated to the promotio/of religion, 
either by the imposition pf new penances the acceptance of new and severer devotions, 
or the assisting of strangers, travelers, the unprotected, the oppressed, the destitute, an/ 
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the side. Nor can we iefnse our admiration and approbation to such self-denying fra- 
tern ities, when we remember how defective were the early communities in charitable 
institutions. They were most numerous in Italy, Koine alone boasting more than a 
hundred. . 

Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit, a sect which sprang up m the Rhine 
country during the 13th c., and afterwards spread inta France and Italy. It grounded 
its peculiarities on the biblical doctrine that the Holy Spirit is a spirit oi “ freedom/’ 
Misunderstanding tim true nature of spiritual freedom, the members of this sect com 



Cologne in 1806, and of Treves in 1310, decreed their suppression, and in the persecutions 
which ensued, they appear to have been completely dispersed. , 

The Brethren of Social Life, Brethren of the Common Lot, or Brethren 
of Good Will (also called Hieeonymites and Grkoouia.nb, from Hieronymus and 
Gregory the great, whom they claimed as patrons), a fraternity founded about 1370 by 
Geert Groote (b, at Deventer, 1340, d. 1334) and Florcnlius Undewin (b. 1350 , at Beer- 
dam, in s. Holland, d. 1400). This society— which professed to be a copy of the earliest 
Christian communities, and was in several respects a forerunner of the subsequently 
formed societies of United Brethren, now sometimes styled Moravians—' was composed of 
persons who sought after pious and spiritual exercises wit hout any conventional distinc- 
tions of order, etc. Community of goods, ascetic habits, industry, care of the eduea* 

‘ tion of young persons, and the use of the vernacular language in divine service, were 
gome of the chief points insisted on by the brethren, who were not fettc red J>y monastic 
or any other vows. Perfect community of goods was a rule of their societies. Despite 
Hie persecutions which they suffered from the mendicant friars, they were recognized 
and sanctioned 'by several popes and by the council of Constance. They became most 
numerous in the Netherlands and n. Germany, but also spread themselves in Italy, 
Sicily, and Portugal, so that, in 1430, they reckoned more than 130 societies. The last 
was founded at Cambray in 1505. Several brotherhoods of Gregorians assisted in the 
reformation. In other cases, their institutions fell into the hands of the Jesuits, Though 
the original founders of thfise societies were opposed to all learning and science which 
was not purely moral and practical, their followers rendered most important services to 
popular education, having free schools in connection with many of their houses, sup- 
porting students at other schools, and distributing useful books. They have, indeed, 
been not incorrectly described as pioneers of the reformation, After the revival of learn- 
ing in Italy, the Brethren of Social Life entered into the spiritual activity of the time. 
The most important and distinguished members of the society were Gerhard Zerbold of 
Zlitphen, Thomas-it-Kempis, anil the learned cardinal Nicholas (Jusa, — Female .societies, 
of a similar character, sprung up at the same time with those of the Brethren of Social 
Lite. At the head of each was a superior or directress, who was styled the Martha . 

BROTHER JONATHAN, a synonym for the people of the United States, as “John 
Bull” is for the people of England. When Washington took command of the revolu- 
tionary forces in New England, he found an immediate necessity* for arms and other 
war materials, Jonathan Trumbull was then governor o£ Connecticut, a man of excel- 
lent judgment, and a highly esteemed friend of Washington. It happened that at 
an important council of officers where the wants of the service were the topic under 
consideration, Washington remarked, in reference to some knotty question: “Wo 
must consult Brother Jonathan,” meaning governor Trumbull. The expression was 
repeated on occasions of difficulty, and before the war closed it was established as a con- 
venient name for the whole people. 



the 

African coast about V in. s. of the island Perim, now occupied by England, 
loftiest point, the lat. and 3on§. respectively are 12° 28' m, and 43° 22' a— Brothers is 
also the name given to three isolated mountains near the coast of New South Wales, 
between Harrington inlet to the s., and Port Macquarie to the n., or between lat. 32* 
and 34 south. They are valuable as landmarks. 

^ BBOTHEBS, Law of Descent among. In the law of England, this was immediate, 
■without reference to the parent as the commune vinculum; but by the 3 and 4 Will IV. 
c, 10b, s o, it is enacted that no brother or sister shall be considered to inherit imme- 
diately rrorn his or her brother or sister, hut every such descent shall be traced through 
the parent. See Inheritance. ° 

BE0THEES, Lav, an Inferior class of monks, not in holy orders, but bound by 
monastic rules, and employed as servants in monasteries (q.v.). 

BBOTHEBS, Richard, a fanatic, whose prophecies and writings excited nn unusual 
^oa atl T> p n ^ 1S was at; . one timo a Went, in the British navv, which he quitted in 
DbA Refusing from conscientious scruples, to take the requisite oath to enable him 
to receive his half-pay, he was reduced to great distress, and ultimately placed in the 





E BOTCH All, Henry, Lord Brougham and Yattx, was 1). in Edinburgh, 10lb Sept, 
1778. His father, Mr. Henry Brougham, was the descendant of an ancient family in 
Westmoreland, and bis mother, Eleonora Svme, who was a woman of much talent, was 
a niece of Robertson the historian. B. received his education at the high school, and 
afterwards at the university, of Edinburgh. He gave early promise of future ability, 
some mathematical papers written by him at the age of eighteen having been considered 
worthy of publication in the transactions of the royal society. He spent some lime in 
traveling on the continent, and in 1800 was admitted to the' Scotch bar. In company 
with Jeffrey, -I Tomer, and Sydney Smith, B.’s first public efforts were given to the 
service of the Edinburgh Review, and he contributed to it some of its most powerful 
articles. His liberal political views excluded him from the hope of promotion in Scop 
land, and a character which lie had acquired for eccentricity and indiscretion, excluded 
him from all legal practice, except the unrenumerative practice of the criminal courts. 
After seven years of vain attendance in the courts at Edinburgh, he betook himself to 
a field more worthy of his ambition, and in 1808 passed at the English bar. 

In London, B. first attracted public notice by the admirable appearance he made at 
the bar of the house of commons, when he was employed on behalf of certain Liverpool 
merchants to ask the repeal of the orders in council, ‘Soon after this, in 1810, he entered 
parliament, ami within a few months of the time of taking his seat, brought in and car- 
ried his first public measure— an act making participation in the slave-trade felony. He 
was welcomed by the opposition leaders, to whose party he had attached himself, as a 
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workhouse. Dating his first call from 1790, he announced himself, in 1798, the apostle 
of a new religion, “the nephew of the Almighty, and prince of the Hebrews, appointed 
to lead them to the land of Canaan.” In 1794, he published a book, in two parts, enti- 
tled A He a- aled Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times , etc. ; and, in 1795, an Exposition 
of the Trinity. He was the author of several other publications, marked by a strange 
mixture of reason and insanity. In consequence of prophesying the death of the king, 
anti the destruction of the monarchy, lie was committed to Newgate, but soon liberated. 
Some of his political predictions, especially in reference to the state of the continent, 
were either altogether or partially fulfilled; and many persons were induced to sell their 
goods, and prepare to accompany him to his New Jerusalem, which was to be built on 
both sides of the river Jordan, where he was to arrive in the year 1795. His disciples 
were not confined to the poor and ignorant, but even men of ability and education were 
deluded into believing in him, two of the most eminent being Nathaniel Brassey Ilalhed, 
esq., the orientalist, ami Sharp, the celebrated engraver. As a dangerous lunatic, 
lie was at length, by order of government, committed to Bedlam, but released April 14, 
1806, and died Jan. 25, 1824. 


BROTHERS and SISTERS of CHARITY. Under those names, there exist in the 
Roman Catholic church two widely ramified beneficent societies, for. the nursing of tho 
poor and sick in hospitals, without distinction of faith, rank, or nation. The order of 
the brothers of charity, or Compassionate Brothers, was established in 1510, at Seville, 
in Spain, by the Portuguese John di Dio (died 1550), who had served in Africa under 
Charles V. The funds for the purpose were obtained by begging. The primitive 
object of the society was the care of the sick, and the reformation of women of immoral 
character: it was composed of lay- members, under no rule. In the year 1572, the order 
received the papal recognition, and was subjected to the rule of St. Augustine. All the 
privileges of the mendicant orders were conceded to it in the year 1624, and it was then 
divided into a Spanish congregation, with a maj.gen. in Granada, and an Italian or 
extra-Spanish congregation, with a maj.gen. in Rome. To the latter belong also the 
brothers of chanty in Switzerland, Germany (where Austria is their chief seat), Poland, 
the Netherlands, Prance, and other countries. The European members of the order 
clothe themselves in black; the extra-European, who are under a separate gen. of their 
order in America, wear brown. Their services to distressed humanity continue to bo 
held in high estimation. The sisters of charity, formerly also, on account of their dress, 
called gray sisters — independent associations of unmarried Christian females, for the 
alleviation of human suffering, especially for the tending of the sick and the poor— 
were first called into existence in Prance, in 1684, by Vincent de Paul (horn 1576)* 

f really assisted by the noble-hearted and self-devoted widow, Le Gras*, by birth Do 
tariiac. The society was recognized in 1655 by Clement IX., and in 1685 already num- 
bered 224 convents. The French revolution sorely interrupted the abundant and* benev- 
olent labors of the sisters of charity by the suppression and proscription of their con- 
vents in France; but Napoleon restored the order in 1807 by the convocation of a general 
chapter of the scattered sisters, under the presidency of the empress mother, anti by the 
grant of the necessary funds; and there exist at present more than 800 associations in 
France, where, in the villages, elementary education is in great part conducted by 
them. They attend l lie sick in all the great hospitals. There exists in Germany a 
Roman Catholic association of unmarried ’’females, not bound by conventual rules, and 
possessing the right of withdrawing from the association at pleasure, but placed under 
a strict supervision, and occupied in the same duties as the sisters of charitv. The insti- 
tute of deaconesses (q.v.) in the Protestant churches of the continent of Europe is of a 
very similar character. 
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most powerful assistant in their attacks upon the government, T5. succeeded in carry, 
jng the repeal of the obnoxious orders in council shortly before the general election of 
1812, and then ventured to contest, along with another whig, the membership lor Liver- 
pool against Canning and another tory. He was defeated, and remained without a seat 
in parliament till 1810, when he was returned for Winehelsen, and again became an 
active member of tile opposition. By this time he had also established some reputation 
m the courts of law. He never, indeed, acquired a very large practice, but he repeatedly 
distinguished himself by speeches of great vigor and ability in the defense of .persons 
prosecuted for libel by the crown. His most famous appearance as an advocate, how- 
ever, was in defense of queen Caroline, when, along with Denman, he defended the 
injured queen with unequaled courage and disinterest cduess, at the cost, as loth well 
knew, of exclusion, for years to come, from all professional advancement. But his 
eloquence and boldness, though they forfeited for hi m the favor of the oi own, gained 
him that of the people, and for the ten years between 1820 and 1820, B. was the popular 
idol. He made no bad use of his power. In 1822, he used it, though in vain, in sup- 
port of a scheme of national education ; and to his activity is owing, in gnat measure, 
the establishment of the Loudon university, of the first mechanics’ institute, and of the 
society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, in 1820, B. delivered a most powerful 
speech against slavery, and in consequence of it— as he himself believed— was invited 
to stand, and returned, as member for the great popular constituency of the co. of 
York. The aristocratically disposed wings would— had they dart <1— lmvc excluded B. 
from the reform ministry; but, in addition to having enormous popuhuity, he was vir- 
tually their leader in debate in the commons, and was thus in spite of his unmanage- 
ableness, indispensable. After various intrigues, B. was offered, and was persuaded, 
against both his interests and his inclinations, to accept a peerage and the* chancellor- 
ship He took his seat in the lords in Nov., 1820, and assisted very materially in carry- 
ing through that house the great measures then proposed by the liberal ministers. He 
shared in the general unpopularity which afterwards attached to them, ami when they 
were dismissed by William IV. in 1824, B. left office, never to return to it. After Unit' 
time, he held in the upper house a position as nearly analogous as may he to that for- 
merly held by him in the commons, criticising freely the conduct of successive admin- 
istrations, and steadily forwarding every measure for social progress. 

It will be as a law-reformer that B. will be best remembered." He took up Bomilly's 
uncompleted task of carrying into practice the amelioialions suggested by 1J< nthain. 
llis efforts in this direction began as early as 1810, when lie introduced into parliament 
a bill to remove various defects in the law of libel. In 1827, in a mmuoiaUe speech 
which occupied six hours in delivery, B. enumerated the defects in marh every branch 
of English law, and made proposals for dealing with Inw-iofuini on a psoper scale. 
These, as might have been expected, met with little encoinagcruenf. It has been the 
fortune of many of his measures to be carried afterwards, in a mutilated {mm, by 
other hands. After he left office, B. also succeeded in carrying various refonns in the 
law, among which may be noted some very extensive changes in the law of evident e. 
Among the measures proposed by B., but left for future Inw-refoum vs to carry, were 
bills for the codification of the criminal law, for the establbhmcnt hi Emdmul of a sys- 
tem of public prosecutors, and for the giving of compensation to partus acquitted. 
Lord B.’s acts and bills, as well those regarding the slave-trade, education, and other 
public questions, as those touching on law-ref oim, have been collected and published 
by sir J, E. Eardly Wilmot (Loud., Longman, 1857). The huge well-filled volume 
which they form is the most fitting monument that could be preserved of the activity, 
perseverance, and public spirit of the man. 

As an orator, more especially as a debater in parliament, B. was, among the men of 
his time, inferior only to Canning. He was wont, however, to indulge in" his speeches 
in too large an admixture of exciting elements: argument was mingled with fiery 
declamation; ridicule, sarcasm, invective, were freely used; and these he dealt out 
with a vehemence and energy that at times carried him far beyond bounds, The power 
of ready, rapid, and forcible diction was eminently bis. In "many other fields besides 
oratory, B. has won a high reputation. lie cultivated mathematical and physical science 
with success, and ventured upon the domain of metaphysics, and even of theology. His 
miscellnncous.writings are of great extent, and upon an almost incredible variety of sub- 
jects. They were, however, intended more to serve purposes of the moment, than as 
permanent additions to our literature; and though, they display great powcis of rapid 
comprehension and nervous clear exposition, it cannot'be sauftlmt we arc indebted to 
their author for any new truths in politics or morals, or any original discoveries in 
science. The honors due to men of letters B. did not fail to acquire, having successively 
been made lord rector of Glasgow university, president of university college, London, 
member of the institute of France, chancellor of the university of Edinburgh and lastly 
D.O.L. of Oxford. 43 

Lord B. took a warm interest in legal and social reform. While not engaged in par* 
Lament, he resided chiefly at Cannes, "in the s. of France, where he died May 7 th 1868. 
His lordslup married, in 1819, Mary Anne Eden, the granddaughter of a bamnefc’in the 
co. of Durham. The issue of this marriage was two daughters, who both died before 
reach mg womanhood. The patent of the title to the peerage was extended Ho make it 
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descend to the family of ins brother. B. left a memoir of his life and times, which was 
published in 3 vol.s, (1871). 

BROUGHAM, John, b. Ireland, 1810, <L IT. Y., 18S0; studied surgery for a consid- 
erable time, but was obliged to leave school on account of adversity, mid went to Ron. - 
don where he proposed to enter the East India service; but an old man gave him a 
fv.ul.nea and urged him to seek some titter employment. Happening to meet an old 
acquaintance, he got an engagement in the prince of Wales theater, and there in July, 
1830 he acted sixparts in the old play Tom and Jerry. : In 1830, he was a member of 
tin 4 company organized by Madame \ estris. About this time lie wrote his timt play, 
a burlesque, prepared for William E. Burton, then acting in London, in 1840, he was 
a member of the Lyceum, for which theater he wrote a number of plays, lie came to 
the United States in 1812, and appeared in the old Park tneater in New York city. 
Boon after lie joined Burton’s company in Chambers street;- and here also lie wiote a num- 
ber of plays, iimomv which were Vanity Fair , All in. Fair Li Lam. Lovibcy and ton, and 
the Irish Frmgrant. Afterward" he managed Niblo’s Garden, and in Due., 1850, he 
opened Brougham’s Lyceum on Broadway, where lie produced Land (JopperJicM and a 
new version of the Actress of Patina, the latter written for Charlotte Cushman. lie then 
connected himself with Wallaces company, iu .wliicB he remained until 1.800; then 
managed the Bowery theater, reviving King John with superb scenery, hleau while lie 
was writ in °* plays, among which were the Ga me oj Love, Batik House, A. IT cun d Case, 
Game of Lfi, Flaying with Fire, Pocahontas , Love and Murder, Fomauce and Jkaliiy , 
etc. After several seasons at Wal lack’s, he rejoined Burton and produced his burlesque 
of Columbus, and other plays. In 1800, he went to England,- where lie remained live 
years, and there too lie was writing and adapting plays, among them the /juke a Motto , 
for Mr,. Hechter. He reappeared in New York in Oct., 1865, and not long u iter again 
joined Waihiek’s company, with which lie remained. until • the close of b.s die. Among 
his later plays, are John Garth, and The Lily of France. 

BROUGHTON, John Cam Hobiio use, Lord, 1786-1869; an English statesman. At 
his death the peerage became extinct, as lie left no male issue. In his school days at Cam- 
bridge he was the intimate friend of Byron, and the two made a tour of southern Europe at 
a later period. He wasu radical, and, in 1816, wrote a book to correct certain current 
misrepresentations of the events of the Hundred Lays tn Paris. 1 he work gave great 
offense both in England and Franco. The translator and printer m Paris were sentenced 
to tine and imprisonment for an “atrocious libel,” and in Loudon he was con lined in 
Newgate* nearly three months. As a martyr to toryism, he tried tor parliament in 
the borough of Westminster, but was defeated, though chosen by a large majority; only 
two years later. For 12 years he was an ardent and courageous advocate ol liberal 
measures, among them the repeal of the test and corporation acts, and Roman \ utholic 
emancipation. In 1831, he became a baron, and iu the same year was secretary of war 
• iii the Grey ministry. Subsequently lie was chief commissioner of woods and forests, 
and president of the* board of control. In 1851, he became a peer, nnd.ceas€d to partici- 
pate in public life. Lord B. published Imitations and 'Translations from the (.hussies; 
Journey through Albania with Lord Byron; and Historical Illustrations if the Fourth Cants) 
of Childs Harold. 

BKOTGHTY-FEBRY, a t. of Forfarshire, on the firth of Tav, 4 m. c. of Dundee, 
Pop. ’71.5817. It is connected wdth Ferry -Port-on -Craig, in Fifeshire, by a railway- 
ferry over the firth, here a mile broad, which, before the opening of the Tav bridge, 
formed the chief connection between Edinburgh and Fife with Dundee. It has end and 
other white fisheries. Many Dundee merchants occupy fine villas at Brougldy-Ferry. 
On the shore stands an ancient castle, lately repaired as a defense for the Tay. 

BEOTTS'SA, or Bouk'sa, the ancient Prusa, where the kings of Bithynia usually 
resided, situated in lat. 27° n., long. 40° e., at the foot of Mt Olvmp s, in Asia 
Minor. Prusa is said to have been built by Pruslas, king of Bithynia,* who waged war 
with Croesus or Cyrus. Seifeddulut, of the race of Hama dim. took it in 326 of the 
Hegira, but it was retaken by the Greek emperor in 947 a d. In 1856, Green, son of 
Othman, the second emperor of Turkey, captured it, and made it the can'tal of his 
empire, and it continued so until the taking of Constantinople by Mohammed II. 
in 1458. 

B. is most pleasantly situated, facing a beautiful and luxuriant plain, covered for 
many miles with plantations of mulberry-trees. The city and suburbs arc about 0 m. in 
cpeumference. The town is divided from the eastern suburb by a deep channel or vale, 
over which there are several bridges, one of them — with shops on each side — being 90 
paces long and 16 broad. The streets are remarkably clean, and the bazaars very good* 
being supplied with European goods from Constantinople. The pop. of B. amounts 
to 78,000 souls, of whom about 11,000 arc Armenians. It contains a great number 
of mosques, some of which are very fine buildings. The silks of B arc much 
esteemed in the European markets, and great quantities arc exported every year to 
France, Constantinople, and Smyrna, The inhabitants manufacture a kind of'sHk, like 
satin, mostly striped, which is used for the under-garment of the oriental dress; also a 
material from silk and flax used chiefly for shirts; and a sort of gauze, called “ brum 
juke,” which is much worn by the Turkish ladies for under-garments. A great quart. 
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tity of British manufactured goods, sucli as Manchester .“twists, ” “gray calicoes,”' 
“ prints,” “ zebras,” etc., arc imported into B.,the goods, being landed at (.'oustanlinople, 
and thence conveyed overland to Broussa. It is the oiiicial residence of a Turkish pasha, 
and the seat of a Turkish tribunal. B. is subject to frequent 'earthquakes. In ancient 
times, it was famous for its thermal baths, or “royal waters,” as they were called, 
which still exist. 

EBGUSSAXS, FRAK901S Joseph Yictor, the founder of the school of medicine, wash, 
at St. Male, Dec. 17, 1772, and in early life, after studying at Dinon, served for a time 
first in the navy, aiid then in the army. In 1820, he was appointed first protestor at 
tiie military hospital of Yal-de-Grace, In 1832, he became pruiessor of ge icmi pathology 
and therapeutics in the faculty of medicine in Paris, and afterwards was made a mem- 
ber of the institute, lie died at his country residence at Yitry, Nov. 1 R 1888. in Its 11, 
a statue was erected to his _ memory in the court of Yal-de-U race. B. a peculiar views 
are ably explained in his chief works — the Ilmtoire des Phkg masks a a lnjtam mutton* 
(Jhroniqucs (1808), and Emmeii de la Doctrine Mklkale generakmeut adoptee (181(5), which 
assert the following principles: that life is sustained only by excitation; that this exci- 
tation may be either lop/. .strong (ftur&eeitatkn) or too weak {adynamic), the latter case, 
however, being far less frequent than the former. These abnormal conditions of surex- 
citation and adynamic at first manifest themselves in a Specific organ of the body; but 
afterwards, by sympathy, are extended toother organs; that is, all diseases are originally'; 
local, and become general only by sympathy of the several organs. The organs most 
subject to disease are the stomach and bowels, and therefore guMro-cnleriUx (inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and the intestines) is the basisof pathology; consequently, B. room d 
to local phlebotomy— especially the application of numerous leeches to the region of the 
abdomen— as a remedy in fevers and various diseases, liis theory and practice gained 
many adherents in France, who took the name of the “physiological school.” But a 
more exact knowledge of physiology has demonstrated that the views of B. were one- 
sided and exaggerated. Yet they have not been without use in pathology, as they have 
led to a more careful study of pathological anatomy and physiological sympathies, ami 
to a more exact observation of the so-called specific morbid processes of which the exis-I 
fence was denied by B. and his followers. Montcgrc, Kotke Ilktoriqne a nr la f’k, la 
Trdtaux , dies Opinions de Bronmtis . — liis son, Casimi n Ii, born 1803, professor at Yal- 
de-Grace (1833), was a zealous adherent of the Broussais system, and is the wiitcr of a 
work, liyoicnoMorale , based on phrenology, 

BROUSSQN, Claude, 1047-08; a French IJrotesfcant, an advocate and legal defender 
of the Huguenots. His house was the rendezvous of certain leaders of an outbreak, and 
he was compelled to fly from the city (Toulouse), barely escaping into Switzerland, 
lie ventured into France twice afterwards, at great peril; but in 1038 ha was eemrht, 
after many escapes, and sentenced to be broken on the wheel on the charge? of treason- 
able conspiracy with the duke of Bchombcrg to invade France. He was executed accord- 
ingly, Nov. 4, 1603. lie left a number of works 011 the subjects of the period. 

EROUSSQNET, Pierre Marie Auguste, 1701-1807: a French naturalist educated 
in medicine, and a professor at the age of 18. He labored zealously to establish the Lin- 
mTan system of botany in France, and visited England, when* ho. was admitted to the 
royal society, publishing in London Ichthyologim "'Ikcas L In Paris lie. was perpetual, 
secretary of the society of agriculture, and a member of the electoral college of the cltv 
Subsequently he visited Madrid and Lisbon, and went as phvsieian to an embassy 
which the United States sent to the emperor of Morocco. Still later lie was French 
consul at Tencriffc; in 1707 a member of the institute, and in charge of the botanical 
garden at Montpellier. He died of apoplexy soon after his election to the national leg- 
islative body. France is indebted to him for the introduction of the Merino sheep and 
the Angora goat. a 


BBOUSSOUE TIA. See Mulberry. 

BROUWER, Adrian, 1608-40; a Dutch painter. 


He 


T T , 1n , , , — was apprenticed to Frank 

Hals, who treated him with great seventy, and drove him to dissipation and the low 
g‘illeiy WC depicted tn his works. The best collection of his pictures is in the Munich 

BROWN, a co. in Illinois, on the Illinois river: 320 sq.m. ; pop ’80 18,044 In part 
p m " e , T> ar f ^cd, with fertile ami well-cultivated soil. It is intersected by 

fpl Mount Stcrliti^ b£Wh ’ ^ VV ° StGm railroad - Agriculture is tlio main business. Co. scat, 

BROWN, a co. in s. Indiana; 320 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 10,264; well wooded and with 
tolerably productive soil. Agriculture is the chief occupation. Co. seat, Nashville. 

■ .. >2, R ?Am; a m?- Kftnsa , s , on the Nebraska border; 570 sq.m.; pop. ’ 78 , 10.140; 

II in 80, 1-.81J. The co. is crossed by the St. Joseph and Denver City railroad Droduo 

if ?fes tions. gram, hay, butter, and cattle. Co. scat, Hiawatha. * 

if d mWP’AB !"„* Minncs< ? t! \ t on tlio Big and Little Cottonwood; 430 sq.m.; pop. 

;t |Jg Clued business, agriculture. Co. seat, New Ulm. ’ 1 ^ 
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BROWN, a co. in s.w. Ohio, on the Ohio river; 502 sq m.; pop. ’70, £0,802; in ’80, 
82,726. Hilly near the river, but level inland; fertile and well cultivated. Produces 
grain, butter, sorghum molasses, and some wine. Co. seat, Georgetown. 

BROWN, a co. in w. Texas, on Colorado river; 1050 sq.m. ; pop. ’SO, 8415. Hilly 
and prairie surface, with rich soil. Chief business, stock raising. Co. seat, Brown- 
wood. 

BROWN, a co. in e. Wisconsin at the head of Green bay; 525 sq.m.; pop. ? S0, 
84,090. Uneven surface; productions agricultural. The Wisconsin division of the 
Chicago and Northwestern railroad passes through. Co. seat, Green Bay. 

BROWN, Benjamin Geatz, b. Ky, 1826; graduate of Yale; made Iiis home in 
St Louis, and in 1852 was a member of the legislature. In 1854, he started the 
Missouri Democrat. In the civil war he fought for the union, commanding a brigade. 
In 1868, he was a United States senator from Missouri, and in 1872 was the democratic 
candidate for vice-president. 

BROWN, Chad, d.'166o; he left Massachusetts in 1686 because of differences with 
the leaders of the colony, and settled in Rhode Island, where he became an eider in 
a Baptist church, and the progenitor of many prominent citizens. * 

BROWN, Ciiaeles Brockden, a celebrated American novelist, was b. at Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 17, 1771. Ills early education was carried on under the cure of Mr. Robert 
Proud, author of the History of Pennsylvania. Afterwards he studied for the law, but 
the license which he had already given to his imagination induced an unconquerable 
aversion to legal pursuits, and he consequently betook himself to literature. The French 
revolution exercised on him, as on many other ardent spirits, a considerable influence; 
several of his writings at this period being penetrated with the new thoughts and senti- 
ments which sprung out of that great convulsion. In 1798, be published Wieland, the 
first of his remarkable fictions; and in 1799, Ormond, w the Secret Witness. His next 
production was Arthur Mervyri , or Memoirs of the Year 1798 — the fatal year of yellow- 
fever in Philadelphia. In 1801, appeared Hdyar Tlunily, M' the Adventures of a Sleeps 
Walker , “a romance presenting a greater variety of wild and picturesque adventure, 
with more copious delineations of natural scenery, than is to be found in. his other 
works.” — Prescott. This was followed in the same year by Clara Howard, and in 1804 
by Jane Talbot, first printed in England. lie died of consumption in 1810. 

Besides the writings which have been enumerated, B. composed a number of political 
pamphlets, contributed to various literary magazines, and founded three or four period- 
icals himself. The author who exercised the greatest influence on the development of 
his genius was Godwin, whom lie occasionally imitated, while Godwin himself, on the 
other hand, acknowledged his obligations to B., and warmly admired him. The most 
striking quality of li is in cl is its ingenuity, both imaginative and psychological He 
invents incidents and analyzes feelings with remarkable subtlety, but his success is 
somewhat marred by his extravagant departure from the realities of every-day life. 

BROWN, Francis, d.d., 1784— 1820; a native of New Hampshire, and graduate of 
Dartmouth college, of which he became president in 1815. Some of his sermons and 
pamphlets have been published. 

BROWN, Sir Gf.oege, a distinguished British gen., b. at Linkwood, near Elgin, Scot- 
land, in Aug., 1790; entered the army in 1806, became bent, in 1807, and Was present 
in the latter year at the capture of Copenhagen. Be served in the peninsular war At 
the battle of "Talavera he was severely wounded, and at the storming of Eadajoz was 
one of the forlorn-hope. He was appointed maj., May 26, and lieut. col, Sept. 29, 1814, 
in which year he embarked in maj.gen. Ross’s expedition against the United States of 
America, and was wounded at the battle of Bladen sburg. From Feb. 0. 1824, to 1842, 
ho commanded a battalion* of the rifle brigade. He was made adj.gen. of the forces, 
April, 1850, and lieut.gen., 1851. In the Crimean war, 1854-55, B. commanded the light 
division. At the battle of Inkerman, Nov. 5. 1854, he was severely wounded, and 
obliged to retire for a short time to Malta. In 1855. he was created a knight commander 
of the hath. In the expedition to the sea of Azof, he commanded the British troops; 
and in the first unsuccessful attack on the Redan of Sebastopol, he had the chief com- 
mand of the storming- party. He was gazetted, April 8, 1856, ** gen, in the army for 
distinguished service in the field.” He was a knight of Hanover, received the Turkish 
order of the Medjidie of first class in 1855; and the grand cross of the legion of honor, 
1856. In 1860, lie became commander-in-chief In Ireland, and in 1862 a privy-councilor. 
He died in 1805. 

BROWN, George L., b. 1814 in Boston; an American painter, of whose produc- 
tions the more notable are “The Crown of New England” (the White mountains), and 
“ The Harbor of New York.” 

BROWN. Goold. 1791-1857; a grammarian: b. in Rhode Island ; for 20 years a 
teacher in New York, and author of several elementary and progressive works on 
English grammar, the most important of which is his Grammar of Hnylish Grammars . 

BROWN, Henry Ktrke, b. Mass., 1814; an American sculptor, well known for works 
in bronze. lie studied portrait-painting in Boston, and after spending some years in Italy, 
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settled in Brooklyn, 1ST. T. He made tWflrst bronze cast achieved in the United States, 
borne of liis figures nre “Hope,” “ The Pleiades,” “ Tire Four Seasons,’ and statues of 
I)e Witt Clinton, Washington, Natlianhii Greene, Lincoln, and gen, Scott, 

BROWN, Hug rt Stowell, b. 182 B; an English clergymen who left 11 m* established 
church and joined the Baptists; lie soon, became a leader, and is still very popular with 
the working classes. 

BROWN, Jacob, 1775-1828; an American general commanding on the Canadian 
frontier in the war of 1812; lie showed skill and courage in the defense of BackeU’s 
Harbor, and in the battles of Chippewa and Niagara Falls. In 1821, lie was chief in 
command of the United States army. 

BROWN, Joiik, d.jd., b, 1715-06; an English divine and author; educated at 
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Union, and Power, ck., of Poetry and Mimic. He was affected with deep melancholy 
*at times, and in the last of these afflictions committed suicide. 

BSOW, John, of Ihuldingtou, once the most popular, and still among the most 
revered, theological writers in Scotland, was b. in 1722, at Carpow, near Abernethy, in 
Perthshire. Deprived of both his parents when only 11 years of age, he became assist- 
ant to a venerable and pious shepherd, named John Ogilvie, who tended his flock among 
the neighboring hills, and nursed the religious ardor of the boy’s heart. B., however", 
aspired to be wise as well as good, ilis thirst for learning was insatiable, and the most 
romantic yet well-accredited stories illustrative of this arc related by his biographers. 
While still a friendless “ herd laddie,” lie had made great progress 'in a self acquired 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. The extent of Ids acquisitions, even at this early time, 
may be estimated from the fact, that the country people round about believed he was in 
league with the devil, and that lie had pledged Ids soul for unhallowed lore. At a later 
period of his life, “he know nine or ten languages, classical, oriental, and modern, and 
had amassed vast stores of Puritan, Scottish, and Dutch divinity.” After a brief career as 
a peddler— an employment which English readers will understand from Wordsworth’s 
Miff rtion was neither mean nor degrading — B. became a volunteer in a regiment of 
militia raised in Fifeshire during the rebellion of 1745, and in 1747, schoolmaster in the 
neighborhood of Kinross. During the vacal ions of his school, he studied philosophy and 
divinity under the inspection of the Associate Synod, and the superintendence* of the 
rev, Ebenezer Erskine and James Fisher. In 17i>0, he was ordained pastor of the Seers, 
sion church at Haddington. Perhaps a more faithful, industrious, ami holy minister 
never labored in Scotland. David Hume was once re vailed upon to go mid hear him, and 
the criticism of the great skeptic was: “ That old man preaches as if Christ were at his 
el bow.” Although self-educated, he had little of the narrowness which culture so 
obtained generally brings along with it; lie corresponded on friendly terms with 'Episco- 
palians, and often expressed a warm affection for all true Christians. Although himself 
a sound Presbyterian, and a tolerably strict Calvinist, “the love of the Lord ” was his 
real and ultimate test of a man’s orthodoxy. In 1758, B. first appeared as an author. His 
work was entitled A Ildp for the Ignorant, etc. In 1765, he published his famous Chris- 
tian Joituml, in which the common events of life are richly but quaintly, and perhaps 
somewhat artificially, spiritualized. In 1768, he was appointed professor of divinity 
under the Associate Synod, and in. the same year issued his valuable Dictionary of ike 
Holy Bible. In 1771, appeared his History of the Church from the Birth of the Sarimtr — a 



which had an extensive popularity. He died on 19th June, ;787, 

BEOWir, Jo tm, M.D., founder of the Bmnonian system of medicine, the son of a 
day-laborer, and iumselt first intended fora weaver, h. in 1785, in Rankle parish Ber- 
wickshire, was educated at the grammar-school of Dunse, in which he was subsequently 
a , n .P? . A , studying medicine at the Edinburgh university, he became tutor to the 
cnilaieii ot the' celebrated Dr. Cullen, and assistant in his university lectures. Con- 
ceiving lams eU slighted by Cullen, he commenced giving lectures himself upon a new 


3 partisans were numerous; for a time his opinions had some influence. * In 1779, B. 

^PP A M *Pr* at the univers ^y of St. Andrews, and in 1780 published his 
Mmam Medmnm. He was also author of Observations on the Old St/stem of Phytic 
In 1 <86. being ; overwhelmed with debt, lie removed to London, where lie died of 

SK 1804(0 voLTo).’ WlUl a mem ° ir by MS S0 “’ Dr ' WUIiam Cullen BiWTO ’ 
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CROWN, John, 1786-1803; merchant of Providence, R. T. ; the leader of the men 
who destroyed the Gaspec , an English sloop-of-war, June 17, 1772. He was arrested and 
put in irons, but escaped. He was a member of congress from Rhode Island, and a 
patron of Brown university. 

BRO WN, John, 1744-80; graduate of Yale, and king’s attorney in New York. In 
1775, he was an emissary in Canada to provoke the people against the English govern- 
ment. lie was with Alien at the capture of Tieonderoga, and at Quebec when Wolfe 
was killed. He was killed by Indians while on the way to help Schuyler in the Mohawk 
valley campaign. 

BROWN, John, 1757-1887; b.Va.j soldier in the revolutionary army. He- was a 
student at Princeton and at William and Mary college; and after residing in Kentucky 
for a few years, returned to Virginia, and represented that state in congress, 1787-98. 
Prom 1798 to 1805, he was United States senator from Virginia. 

BEOWH, John, d.d., grandson of John Brown, of Haddington, wash. 12th July, 1784, 
near Whitburn, Linlithgowshire. He studied at Edinburgh university, and afterwrds at 
the theological hall of the secession church in Selkirk. In 1806, he was ordained to the 
pastorate of a church in Biggar, a small town in Lanarkshire, where he labored for 15 
years, employing his leisure hours in those studies which subsequently enabled him to 
take a high rank as a biblical expositor. In 1822, lie was transferred to Rose street 
church, Edinburgh, and in 1829 to Broughton place church in the same city. In 1834, 
he was appointed professor of pastoral and exegctical theb]ogy ; in connection with the 
associate synod. Be died 18th Oct., 1858. As a preacher, Dr. B. was among the first of 
his time. For clearness of scriptural exposition, chaste "and powerful liyiguage, and 
majestic ardor and earnestness of manner, he had no equal in his denomination, and no 
superior in Scotland. The attractiveness of Ids delivery was heightened by a counte- 
nance singularly noble, tender, and sweet. Among his works are -.'Me Law of Christ 
respecting Civil Obedience ; The Resurrection of Life; and his important aud. scholarly 
Expository Discourses on the Epistles of Refer, on the Epistle to the Galatians, and on the 
Epistle to the Romans . Bee Dr. Cairns’s Memoir (1860). — John Bkown, m ix, ll.ix, son 
of the above, b. 1810, has attained a distinguished place among the medical practitioners 
of Edinburgh, lie has also abundantly inherited the paternal genius, though in him it 
lias taken a literary rather than a theological direction. In 1858, he published Horn 
Babsecmv , a volume of essays, most of which had previously appeared in periodicals. 
One of these, Rabaad Ms Friends, has been since published separately, and has obtained 
a remarkable popularity. It excels in quaint fancy, rich delicate pathos, and abrupt but 
felicitous diction. xV civil list pension of £100 was allotted to Dr. B. iu 1876. 

BKOW, Captain John, the leader of the Harper’s Perry (U. S.) insurrection (1859), 
designed to incite the slaves of the southern states of America to rebellion, was descended 
from a Puritan carpenter, one of the Mayflower emigrants, and was b. at Torringlon, 
Conn. , in the year 1800. He intended to enter the ministry, but had to abandon h is studies 
on account of weak sight, and subsequently became a wool-dealer. In 1854, having 
imbibed an intense hatred of slavery, he went to Kansas, in order to vote, and, if need 
were, fight, against the establishment of slavery in that territory. In many of the con- 
flicts which ensued between the pro-slavery party from Missouri, and the. free settlers, B, 
played a prominent part, and in one of these he had a son killed, a circumstance which 
deepened his hostility against the southern party. After the agitation in Kansas was 
settled by a general vote, B, traveled through the northern and eastern states, declaiming 
■against slavery, and endeavoring to organize an armed attack upon it. In Oct., 1859, at 
the head of 17 white men and 5 blacks, he commenced active hostilities by a descent 
upon Harper’s Perry, a town of some 5000 inhabitants, at the confluence of tin 1 Potomac 
and Shenandoah, and possessed of an arsenal containing from 100,000 to 200,000 stand 
of arms. The arsenal was easily captured, and 40 or 50 of the principal inhabitants were 
made prisoners ; but instead of retreating at once to the mountains with arms aud host ages, 
as his original design had been — meaning to exchange the hostages for slaves—* B. lingered 
on in the town until the evening, by which time 1500 militiamen had arrived. Next day, 
an attack was made on his position, which, after some loss of life, was. carried.' B. was 
captured, and shortly after was tried for treason, and executed, lie is described as a 
Singularly brave and honest man. 

BROWN, John, b. Conn., May 9, 1800; d. Dec. 2, 1859; au American abolitionist, 
celebrated as the originator of the insurrection at Harper’s ferry. Be was intended for 
the ministry, but; was compelled to give up study on account of inflammation in bis 
eyes. With his family he removed to Ohio, where he worked as a tanner, and engaged 
in the wool trade, in which he failed, lie then went to Essex co., N. Y., and began as 
a farmer, but in 1854 followed his four sons, who had settled in Kansas, and were sub- 
jected to much persecution on account of their opposition to slavery. When the free- 
state men organized to repel the Missourians who were besieging Lawrence, Brown and 
his sons were among the foremost on the free-state side; and a little later they made a 
remarkable defense against vastly superior numbers near Ossawattomio. After many 
rough adventures in the Kansas troubles, B. formed the project of an insurrection in 
the south among the slaves as the surest means of securing their liberation. He drilled 
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a small force in Iowa In the winter of 1857, and the next spring, in Canada, drew up a 
new provisional constitution for the states, under which he was elected as commander- 
in-chief, one of his sons, and Richard Realf and John Kagi, being civil officers. r i he 
next important event was the rescue by B, of certain slaves in >ii^souri who had been 
sold and were to be taken to Texas, one of the owners of the property being slain in the 
con tlict. Again he went to Canada, returning to the United States in the summer. 
His attempt to capture the arsenal at Harper’s ferry was made on Bund ay night, Oct... 
lOtli, 1859. The arsenal was easily seized, several citizens were taken into custody, 
conspicuous houses- were searched for arms, and few of the citizens knew wind '-was 
going on until mid-forenoon, when they began to rally ; some scnHiTcd tiring followed, 
one colored man was killed (by Brown’s men), the mayor was slightly hurt, and so 
was one of Brown’s sous. There was no sign of a rising of negroes, ami hefon* noon 
Brown and liis men were in the arsenal, virtually prisoners, A fading of rage pre- 
vailed so strongly, that a man who came from the arsenal with a flag of truce was 
instantly killed, and one prisoner was put to death. At night Brown had three 
un wounded whites and a few useless negroes for his army; one of his urns lay dead, and 
another was badly wounded. In the morning a force of United Hates marines 
arrived, and Brown, tight ing desperately to the last, was taken prisoner, being, 
wounded once with a sword, and twice with the bayonet. All of the invaders were 
indicted for conspiring to incite insurrection, and for murder and treason. A Iter a trial 
of three days, in which Brown was unable, on account of his wounds, to stand up; 
he was found guilty, and sentenced to death on the scaffold within -18 hours, lie died 
calmly on the 2d of Dec., 1859. It may safely be assumed that his execution hastened 
the downfall of slavery in the United States. B. was a man of stern and uncom- 
promising moral principle; arid though open to the charge of fanaticism, ami regarded 
as justly and necessarily condemned to death under the law, lie seems to be ineieas- 
ingly viewed as a martyr and a hero, offering himself in a blind and unconscious sacri- 
fice as an obstacle in the path of a gigantic social and political wrong. 

BROWN, John Newton, d.d., 1803-68 ; b. Cornu; a Baptist clergyman who pub- 
lished an Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, and Memorials of Baptist* Martyr*. 

BROWN, Nicholas, 1769-1841; 1>. R. I; the chief patron of Brown university, 
which in 1804 changed its name in his honor from Rhode Island college. In early 
life lie was a member of the house of Brown <fc Ives, successful merchants. The 
gifts of Brown to the university readied more than $100, 000. He also gave $30,000 
to establish an insane asylum in ITovidenee, besides large sums to the aihemvmn, 
and to churches, etc. 

EEOWN, Robert, an English clergyman, founder of the sect of Brownists, b. in 
1549, the son of Anthony Brown, esq., of Folthorp, Rutlandshire, was educated at, 
Cambridge, and was at first a preacher at Bennet church, then a schoolmaster in 
Southwark, and a lecturer at Islington. In 1580, he began to attack the order and 
discipline of the established church, and soon after formed a distinct church on 
democratic principles at Norwich. Committed by Dr. Frenke, bishop of that see, 
to the custody of the sheriff, he was released from prison through tlx* influence of the 
lord -treasurer, Cecil, to whom he was nearly related. Having, in 1582, published a con- 
troversial work, entitled The Life and Manners of True Christians, with, prefixed, A 
Treatise of Reformation without Tarrying for Any > he was again arrested, but, thrmurh 
the lord-treasurer’s intercession, again liberated. lie afterwards formed several con- 
gregational churches; but, with many of his followers, was obliged to take refuge in 
Holland, In 1589, he returned to England, reconciled himself to the established 
church, and became rector of a church near Oundle, Northamptonshire. Of a very 
violent temper, he was, when 80 years old, sent to Northampton jail, for an nsrault on a 
constable,. and died in prison in 1630. The Brownists continued, notwithstanding the 
defection of their leader, to subsist as a separate sect for some time both in ’ Hol- 
land (among the English there) and in England. In the former country, they wi re 
at last absorbed in, or reconciled to, the Presbyterian church in HOI, in thu* latter, 
they may be said to have given birth to the Independents (q.v.), who rose into great 
importance in the 17th century. 

SHOWN, Robert, an eminent botanist, the son of an Episcopal clergyman, was b. 
at Montrose, . Scotland, Dec. 21, 1773, and educated at Marisehal college, Aberdeen. 
Having studied medicine at the university of Edinburgh, he became*, in 1795, ensign 
and assistant-surgeon in a Scottish fencible regiment, with which he went to Ireland. 
Devoting himself to the study of botany, he resigned his commissions in 1800, and the 
following year was, on the recommendation of sir Joseph Banks, engaged as naturalist 
m the expedition sent out under capL Flinders for the survey of the Australian coasts. 
On his return, in 180o, he brought home nearly 4000 species of Australian plants, a large 
proportion of which were new to science. Soon after, lie was appointed librarian to t he 
Linnaean society. To the Transactions of flic Edinburgh Wernerian society and those 
of the Li no scan society, he contributed memoirs on Asciepiadcm and Pr ot at.ee w, and pnb- 
nshed Prodromus Flom Nom Holland, he et Insula Van Piemen's, vol. i 1810* a supple- 
ment to this work appeared in 1830, relating to the Proteacem only. He also wrote the 
General, . Remarks , Geographical and Systematical, on the Botany of Tara Australis 



attached to the narrative of capt. Flinders’ expedition, 1814. His adoption of the 
natural system of Jussieu, the French botanist, led to its general substitution in place of 
the Linuian method. B.’s numerous memoirs in transactions of societies, and other 
contributions to botanical science, secured for universal approval the title conform] on 
him by Alexander von Humboldt of Botin n korum facile Priuceps. in 1810, 11 received 
the charge of the library and splendid collections of sir Joseph Banks, whicb, in 183?, 
were transferred to tlie British museum, when lie was appointed keeper Of the botanical 
department in that establishment. In 181.1, he was elected F.it.s. ; in 1803, d,c.l. of 
Oxford; and in 1833 was elected one of the 18 foreign associates of the academy of 
sciences of the institute of France. In 1889, the royal society awarded him their Copley 
medal for his Discoveries during a Series of Years on the Subject of Vegetable Impregnation. 
He was president of the Linnman society from 1849 to 3858. He died in London, 
June 10, 1858. A collected edition of B.’s works, iu 5 vols. 8vo, has been published in 
Germany. 

BEGOT, Samuel, m/d., son of Samuel Brown (the founder of itinerating libraries, 
and grandson of the rev. John Brown of Haddington), was b. on the 28d Feb,, 1817, 
and entered the university of Edinburgh in 1838. He took his degree as m.d. in 
1839, and immediately surrendered himself to the magical fascination of chemistry. 
One idea possessed him to the close of his life— the possibility of reconstructing the 
whole science of atomics. He never, in spite of cTUshing failurcs in experiment, 
abandoned his early conviction that chemical elements, usually considered simple, might 
he transmuted into each oilier. In 1843, he delivered in Edinburgh lour _ critical lectures 
on the atomic theory. During the same year, he became a candidate i or the chair of 
chemistry in the university of that city; but having periled his clabok on the experi- 
mental success of ills fatal theory, and being again doomed to (iisappointinent, lie with- 
drew his application, and devoted himself with a kind olymournfui austerity,: and with 
more than the earnestness of a mediaeval alchemist, to the solitary work of his laboratory. 
In 1850 appeared his Tragedy of Galileo, a volume which indicates, but does not embody, 
the finely imaginative and philosophical genius of its author. B. died of consumption 
20th Sept. , 1850. His fugitive essays were collected and published alter his death; 
and, though for the most part too comprehensive in their intent, they enable the public 
to understand why he was held in admiration by men like Hamilton, Fender, DcQumeey, 
Wilson, Carlyle, Hare, Jeffrey, and Chalmers. 

BROWN, Samuel Gilman, d.t>., ll.d., b. Maine, 1813; graduated at Dartmouth 
college and Andover theological seminary; traveled in Europe: was professor in Dart- 
mouth of oratory and intellectual philosophy; elected president of Hamilton college in 
1807, and resigned the position in 1880. He has published a Life of Rufus Choate; Biog- 
raphy of Self-Taught Men; etc. 

BROWN, Samuel R., d.d., 1810-80; b. Conn. His mother was the author of the 
familiar hymn, I love to steal a while away. The family removed in early chihlhO(?d to 
Mon son, Mass. Dr. B., as an American missionary, founded the first Protestant Chris- 
tian school in China at which Yung Wing, now a member of the embassy from Cli ina 
to the United States, and chief of the educational commission' which- '.lias' 12Q Chinese: 
youths in New England schools and colleges, was educated. Graduated Trout Yale in 
1833, Dr. Brown sailed for China, 1838, and was: manager of the Morrison Chinese 
school for boys, at Cauton, 1838-47. He was in the United States, 3847-59; am! i a 
1859, was stationed at Yokohama, Japan, as one of the first missionaries. He is transla- 
tor of the Bible into Japanese, and of several Japanese books; author of Colloquial Jap- 
anese, a grammar; Prendcrgast's Mastery System-, adapted to the study of English or Jap- 
anese; and of many articles oil Chinese and Japanese subjects. He returned to this 
country in feeble health, in 1879, and died m Monson, Mass. 

BROWN, Tiiomas, 1683-1704; recognized by Addison as "of facetious memory.” 
He was a farmer’s son, and entered at Oxford, but was obliged, for his wild conduct,' to 
leave college. In London, after trying teaching, he wrote poems, letters, etc., for his 
bread. His works are witty, but coarse, and often indelicate. He would lose his friend 
sooner than his joke. 

BROWN, Thomas, a Scottish metaphysician, son of the Rev. Samuel Brown, was 
b. in 1778, at the manse of Iurkmabreck, Kirkcudbrightshire. After being some 
time at school m England, he went to Edinburgh in 1792, and for several years attended 
the lectures of Playfair, Black, Robison, and D’ugald Stewart. lie began the study of 
law, but shortly abandoned it for medicine; and having taken his diploma of m.d., in 
1803, he became (.1.898} the partner of Dr. Gregory in his large practice. But his strong 
bent was for literature and philosophical speculation. At the age of 38. he had published 
a refutation of Darwin’s Zoouomitt; was a member of an academy of physics, nr society 
for “the i nves titration of the laws of nature,” formed in 1797. and emhraeinjr the names 


of Erskine. Brougham. Leyden, Jeffrey, Smith, and others; and contributed at the out 
set to the Edinburgh lie-view . In 1804,' appeared his essay on Cause and Ef< et, m which 
he holds that there is nothing in a cause but the fact of immediate and invariable ante- 
cedence to the change called its effect. Dugahl Stewart, professor of moral philosophy 
In the university, being obliged, from bad health, to retire in 1810, got Dr. B. appointed 
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assistant and successor, -which office lie continued to^ discharge till hB death, in 1820. 
He was popular as a professor; and -liis' ■Isectui'e #, . published ulier ins ilea t h, have gone 
through a great many editions, though of late they have somewhat fallen out oi notice. 
He also wrote a good deal of poetry, which is now forgotten. Dr. L. aUempied i n uvor- 
turn the psychological system of his predecessors, Held and Stewart, ami to mibstUnte 
a new and simplified scheme of mental phenomena. The greater pari ol Jins new phi- 
losophy was the production of his first session as professor, the writing ol earn lecture 
being begun on the evening previous to its delivery. A philosophic system thus impro- 
vised could not but be crude and inconsistent, however acute and imaginative its author 
might he. B.’s chief contribution to psychology is the establishment of a sixth or mm- 
mlar sense, 

BROWN, Ulysses Maximilian; 1705-57; after studying at; Limerick, Home, and 
Prague, ho entered the Austrian army, serving with, distinction in Corsica and li.dv, and 
rising rapidly in rank. In 1739, he was field-marshal lieut., and one oi the unite 
council. He was f.cld-marslial in the seven years’ war, repulsed the Prussians at Lowo- 
sitz, and was mortally wounded in the great battle of Prague. 

BB0Y/1T, William, founder of the free public library at Liverpool, I), at Ballymena, 
Ireland, in 1784; was educated at Cattericlc, near Richmond, Yorkshire; and in his 10th 
year accompanied his parents to the United States. Employed In the counting-house 
of his father, who \vas*engaged in the linen trade in Baltimore, in a few years he was 
admitted a partner. Returning to England in 1809, he established a brandy of the 
business at Liverpool, and laid the foundation of one of the largest niereandie linns in 
the world. Embarking in the American trade, he became an extensive importer of 
cotton, and by his rare energy, quick business habits, and sterling integrity, so on became' 
distinguished for the magnitude of liis dealings. A liberal reformer, he took a promi- 
nent part in local and public affairs, and unceasingly promoted the education of the 
people. In 1844, he contested s. Lancashire upon the anti-eorn-law league interest with- 
out success, but was returned to parliament for that division of the country in 18-id, and 
was subsequently three times re-elected. A series of letters in defense of free-trade, 
which, in 1850, he contributed to the Pennsylvanian (Boston newspaper), attracted modi 
b attention. He was also an able advocate for the adoption of a decimal eohmm\ In 
*1857, he munificently subscribed £30,000 for the establishment of a free public library 
at Liverpool, and the noble building erected for the purpose owes its existence entirely 
to his generosity. He died in 1804. 


BROWN", William Lawrence, 1755-1830; minister of the English church at 
Utrecht, and successor of his father and unde. He was also professor of moral phi- 
losophy and ecclesiastical history in the university, to which was addled a professorship 
of the law of nature. After the French revolution he escaped to England, ami at a 
later period became principal of Marischal college, Aberdeen. In 1800, lie was chaplain 
to the king, and in 1804 dean of the chapel royal His best known works are Essay on 
the Natural Equality of Man; On the Existence of the Supreme Creator; and on the existing 
religions with regard to their moral tendency. 

BBOWN GOAL, a mineral substance of vegetable origin, like common coal, 1ml differ- 
ing from it in its more distinctly fibrous or woody formation, which is sometimes so 
perfect that the original structure of the. wood can be discerned by the microscope, 
whilst its external form is also’ not unfrequent ly preserved. In this state, it is often 
called wood coal; and it sometimes occurs so little mineralized, that it nmv be used for 
the purposes of wood, as at Yitry, on the banks of the Seine, where the wood-work of a 
house has been made of it. From this to the most perfectly mineralized Mate, it occurs 
in all different stages. It is often brown or brownish- blade, more rarely gray. It burns 
without swelling or running, with a weaker flame than coal; emits in burning a smell 
like that of peat, and leaves an ash more resembling that of wood than of cod. Whom- 
ever it occurs in sufficient abundance, it is used for fuel, although very inferior to com- 
mon coal, Bovey coal , so called from Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire, where extensive 
beds of it occur, and where it has long been wrought, is R, C., and often exhibits the 
woody structure very beautifully. B. C. occurs in a number of other places in Britain, 
and more abundantly near Paris, and in Liguria and Hanover, where it forms thick 
beds in alluvial deposits. — The surturbrand (q.v.) of Iceland is regarded as a variety of 
it. Jet (q.v.) is also sometimes regarded as a variety of brown coal. Although hearing 
the name coal, B. O. is rather a kind of lignite (q.v.) than of coal 

BBOWNE, Charles Farrar, an American humorist, better known as “ Artpmus 
Ward, ’’ was b. in Waterford, Me., in 1830, and graduated from the free village school 
mto a printing-office— the American hoy’s college. As a printer’s bov, he worked in all 
the principal towns in New England, until settled at Boston, where 'ho be<mn to write 
comic stories and essays. A roving disposition carried him to the west? and he was 
engaged as local editor in Toledo, and later in Cleveland, Ohio, where his letters from 
“ Artcmus W ard, showman,” a pretended exhibitor of wax figures and wild beasts first 
attracted general attention. In 1880, he became a contributor to Vanity Pair, a New 
lOik comic weekly paper; and being invited to lecture, soon became very popular and 
attractive. As a lecturer, m 1863, he visited California, making the overland trip, visit- 
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!' !ng Salt Lake City, the Mormon capital, and drawing crowds in every town he visited. 

| In 1864, he opened his illustrated lectures on California and Utah in New York, with 

j immense success; and in 1866, was induced to visit England, where he became a con- 

! tributor to Punch , and gave his lecture on the Mormons in the metropolis, at the Egyp- 

tian hall, Piccadilly. But while convulsing crowded audiences with laughter, be was 
wasting with pulmonary disease. Early in ,186*;' lie went to 'Guernsey -.for a-, milder -air, 
but with no ben chit; and was about to embark for America, when he died at South- 
ampton, Mar. 6, 1867. He was tall, slender, with striking features, and a most amiable 
character, which attracted and attached to him many friends. By his will, after pro- 
viding for his mother, leaving legacies to his friends, and his library to the best hoy in 
the school of his native village, he left the bulk of his property in trust to Horace 
Greeley to provide an asylum for printers. Ilis collected writings, which have had a 
wide circulation in America and England, are Artemus Ward His Book; Artemus Ward 
among the Mormons; Artemus Ward among the Fenians; and a posthumous collection 
and biography entitled Artemus Ward in England. 

BROWNE, Edward Harold, d.d., an English bishop, b. 1811; educated at Cam- 
bridge, and holding various professorships until in 1864 he was consecrated bishop of 
Ely/ He has published An .Exposition of the Thirty -nine Articles; Aids to Faith, etc. 

BROWNE, Isaac Hawkins, an English poet, 1705— GO ; educated at Cambridge; then 
engaging in the law. He was twice chosen to parliament; but his reputation rests exclu- 
sively upon his poems, such as Design and Beauty, and The Pipe of Tobacco , in which he 
imitates Cibber, Pope, Young, Swift, and others, all of whom were living when it was 
published. Be Animm Tmmortalitate, a close imitation of Lueretius, was his most impor- 
tant work. 

; BROWNE, John Ross, b. 1817; an emigrant from Ireland to the United States when 

■ a child. He learned shorthand writing, and became a reporter in the United States -sen-' 

* ate. Having a desire to travel, lie went first on a whale-ship, and on his return published 
a hook of observations in Zanzibar. lie next went on government business to California 
in 1840. Two years later he went as correspondent of a newspaper to Europe, traveling 
through Italy /Sicily, and Palestine, and giving an accoun t in L# After further 
| service m the north-western territories and on the Pacific coast, lie went to Algeria, Ice- 

land, Poland, and Russia, and published The Land of Thor , and An American Family 
in Germany. In 1889, he published an elaborate report on the JResources of the Pacific 
Slope. He was minister to China for a short time, appointed in 1868, but recalled two 
years later. He died in 1875. 

BROWNE, Sir Thomas, antiquary and physician, wash, in London, 1605. His father, 
a merchant, left him an ample fortune, and he was educated at Winchester and Oxford. 

He began the study of medicine, then traveled over France and Italy, and after taking 
the degree of m,d. at Leyden, returned and settled (1636) at Norwich, where he contin- 
ued to practice as a physician. He was knighted in 1671 by Charles II., and died 1682. 

His chief works are: IMigio Medm.(l$42); .Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Em ovs (1646); 
and a Discourse on Sepulchred Urns ( 1648). He wrote also The. Garden of Cyrits or- the 
Quuicwmal Lozenge; besides a variety of tracts, published after his death. His writings 
are highly prized by many for their genial fancy, pleasing quaintness of style, and varied 
erudition. 

BROWNE, William, an English poet, h. 1590, of whose life little is known, save 
that he was in Exeter college, Oxford, and was a tutor to an earl of Caernarvon. He 
was of the school of Spenser, and author of Britannia's Pastorals, and The Shepherd's 
Pipe. 

BROWNE, William George, 1768-1813 ; an English traveler, educated at Oxford. He 
visited Egypt and Sinai in 1793, and tried to go through Abyssinia. In 1800, and lately he 
traveled in Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily. In 1812" he proposed to visit Samareand, 
and survey unexplored. Central Asia. After leaving Teheran in 1813 he was no more 
heard from, save that the party were attacked by banditti and plundered and Browne 
was murdered. Thevenot, the French traveler, ‘found and buried what he supposed' 
were his bones. 

BROWNELL, Henry Howard. 1820-72; b. Rhode Island; educated at Trimly 
college, Hartford, and intended for the bar, but devoted himself to teaching and author- 
ship. In 1847, be issued a volume of poems, after which came Vie People's Handbook of * 

Ancient and. Modern History; The Discoverers , Pioneers, and Settlers of North and South J 

America , etc. Near the close of the civil war he was acting ensign on admiral Farm gut’s 
staff, and after the Avar accompanied the admiral to Europe. In 1866 he issued in a I 

volume War Lyrics and other Poems. \ 

BROWNELL, Thomas Church, d.d., ll. d. , 1779-1865 ; b. Mass. ; graduated at Union 
college in 1804, where he was tutor and professor of chemistry and mineralogy. In 1810, 
he traveled in England and Ireland ; and in 1816 was ordained a minister of the Protestant ' i 

Episcopal church. In 1818 he was assistant minister of Trinity church in New York \ 

f, city, and in 1819 made bishop of Connecticut. It was under his care that Washington 1 

|y (now Trinity) college was founded, he being the. first president. He was the author j 

p of The Family Prayer Book, and author and compiler of lieligion of the Heart and Life. I 

i U. K. III. — 8 , • ' ' //■./■ I 
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BBOW'NJE, a domestic spirit of the fairy order in the old popular superstitions of 
Scotland. The common tradition respecting the B. is, that he was a mod4mmmd 
drud'dn 0, goblin, who attached himself, to farmhouses and other dwellings m the 
country, and occupied himself during night, when the family were in bed, m .performing 
any humble kind of work that required to be attended to, such as churning, thriwhipg 
corn, etc. — a spirit not seen or spoken to, and only known by the obliging peiionnanee 
of his voluntarily undertaken labors— a most valuable adjunct, to the domest ic establish- 
ment, and unfortunately no longer obtainable by good housewives. In { (»rn\\all t< a 
goblin known as Broionv is evoked to assist at the swarming of bees (Bor ace s Antmmm 



generally prevalent in Europe, 

BROWNING, Elizabeth Barrett, England’s greatest poetess, was b. in London 
about the year 1809. Her maiden name was Burntt. < The culture wnieh she rmdved 
in her youth was of a kind far transcending the ordinary education even of “ladies 
intellectual.” Classics, philosophy, and science were studied with enthusiasm and suc- 
cess. At a comparatively early period, she became a contributor to periodicals, and a 
series of articles on the Greek Christian poets indicated that she possessed.! ml h recondite 
learning and keen poetic insight. Her first important essay in authorship was a trans- 
lation of the Prometheus of Eseliyhis in 1883. In 1888, appeared the Bemphim, ami 
Other Poem, the external peculiarity of which was its endeavor to embody the ideas and 
sentiments of a Christian mystery in the artistic form of a Greek tragedy. Delicate 
health, arising from a rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, and the death by drowning 
of a favorite brother in the following year, compelled her to live in seclusion lor a long 
time. At length h t health was restored, and in 1840 she married Robert Browning 
(q.v.), himself a great poet. After their marriage, they resided chiefly in Italy, in whose 
welfare they were passionately interested. In 1850, 3h*s. B. published her collected 
works, together with several new poems, among which was Lady Geraldine* Courtship. 
In 1851, appeared the Casa GuicH Windows, a poem whose theme was the struggle made 
by the Tuscans for freedom in 1849. Aurora, Leigh , her longest production, was pub- 
lished in 1856. Poems before Congress appeared in 1800. Her poetry is distinguished by 
its depth of feeling, by its true pathos, by its noble and generous sentiments. Appar- 
ently she poured forth her verse with dangerous facility; and there are few of her poems 
which would not be improved by the simple process of curtailment. But there is not a 
thought or a sentiment of the many she has so beautifully expressed which any one 
would wish expunged. No writer ever exerted a better, gentler, happier influence. 
She died in 1881. 

BROWNpiG, Robert, a distinguished contemporary poet, b, in the neighborhood of 
London in the year 1813, and educated at the London university. The drama of Para- 
deism, which first brought him into notice, was published in 1836. In the following year 
appeared his tragedy of Strafford, which was brought out upon the stage, hut proved 
unsuccessful, though Macreacly himself personated* the hero. Bordello and The, Blot in 
the Scutcheon also failed, through lack of vivid and impressive incident. Pippa Passes 
secured a greater measure of popular approbation. In 1855, B. published Men and 
Women, one of his greatest works, containing poems which for depth and subtlety of 
conception, profound analysis of the human mind in its most delicate and impassioned 
conditions, and abstract speculative insight, are unsurpassed in the English language. 
If, as some think, in vigor and brilliancy of thought he is above Tennyson, he is as far 
beneath him in melody of versification and artistic beauty of stylo. Often he shows a 
morbid love of obscurity, but he frequently exhibits a Shakespearian clearness of idea 
and emphasis of expression. Some of his Dramatic Lyrics are faultless. Among his 
other poems are The Ring and the Book; Palau si hid s Adventure (1871 ) ; Prince Uohenstiel- 
Schwangau (1871); Rid Cotton Night-cap Country (1878); AristoplavueA Apology (1875); 
The Inn Album (1875); Pacclmrotto, with other Poems (1876); La Saisiaz: The Two Poets 
of Croisie (1878). 

BROWNISTS, a sect of English puritans of the 16th c., who took their doctrines and 
name from Robert Brown. In 1592, sir Walter Raleigh estimated their numbers at 
20,000. Harsh measures suppressed them in England, or drove them out; hut the exiles 
found refuge in Holland, where their church included a number of eminent, men. Ere 
long they divided into Brownists and Separatists, and soon the Brownists gave place to 
the Independents, or Congregationalists. The Brownists objected not to the doctrine, 
but to the form of government of the English church, and to that of the Presbyterians 
as well. They would join no other reformed church on account of the toleration of 
uuregenerate persons as members, with whom they held it impiety to be in Christian 
fellowship. They condemned the wedding service in church, holding marriage to be a 
civil contract; refused the baptism of the children of those not church-members, or of 
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those who did not take sufficient care of their children already baptized, and rejected all 
forms of prayer, holding even that the Lord’s prayer was presented as a model for imi- 
tation, not for repetition. Their form of church government was democratic, all power 
residing in the brotherhood. The churches were severally independent: the minister of 
one could not officiate in another. Lay brothers could prophesy or exhort, and it was 
usual after a sermon to question and discuss the topics broached. Every Brownist 
church was a perfect body corporate, possessing full power over its own members and 
acts, and accountable to no other jurisdiction whatever. The principles of this sect 
were those of a rude and extreme independency — the natural reaction from the ecclesi- 
astical abuses of those times. Their leader, late in life, returned to the established 
church, becoming again a clergyman in it. His followers divided among themselves on 
gome minor points of principle or of method, and the sect as a body came to nought. 
Yet those who favor “ voluntaryism” in the church as against -national establisment, and 
the sovereignty of the local congregation as against the consolidation of all the churches 
of some vast region, claim that the Brownist movement was the rough prophecy and 
heralding of a cardinal principle of polity then about to be restored to the church after 
ages of neglect. 

BROWNLOW, William Gannaway, 1805-77; b. Ya. He was bred to the car- 
penter’s trade, but in 1836 became a Methodist minister, and was for 10 years an itiner- 
ant. He took part -in politics, advocating the election of Adams in 1838. In 1887, he 
was editor of the Knoxville Whig, and his bold and quaint utterances soon gave him a 
wide reputation. In 1856, he defended the Methodist church in a work called The Iron 
Wheel Examined and its Spokes Extracted, Two years later, with Rev. A. Pryne of New 
York, he discussed the question, “Ought American Slavery to be Perpetuated 
Brownlow defended slavery. In the secession he clung to the union as the best means 
of upholding the institutions of the south. For this lie was arrested by the confederate 
government and sent out of their lines. He returned to Tennessee in 1804, and the next 
year was elected governor, and in 1800 was sent to the United States senate. He was 
ardent, fearless, and resolute, caring little for refinement in speech or action. 

BROWN PIGMENTS, a term in art applied to those substances in which the three pri- 
mary colors unite in unequal proportions, red being in excess. B. P. are chiefly mineru l, 
and are used sometimes in a raw but usually in a burned state. The most important 
are bister, asphaltum, umber, terra di sienna, Mars brown, Cassel earth, and brown 
madder. 

BROWNS on porcelain are generally imparted by a mixture containing more or less 
sulphate of iron, and which, when heated, leaves the red oxide of iron (rust) on the 
porcelain, forming a more or less deep-tinted ochre. See Pottery. 

BROWNS on cloth are communicated by arnotto (q.v.) and copperas, assisted by 
fustic, sumach, peachwood, logwood, and alum. See Dyeing. 

BROWN-SEQUARD, Charles Edward. A French- American physiologist b. in 
Mauritius, 1818. His father, Edward Brown, was a native of Philadelphia^ his mother 
was French, of the name of Sequard. He took the degree of m.d, at Paris, 1840, and 
afterwards spent much of his time in America, investigating and lecturing. His 
researches have been extensive, furnishing many of the most important facts in physiol- 
ogy, particularly in regard to the nervous system. It was formerly supposed that Lon get 
had shown that the posterior columns of the spinal cord conducted sensation to the brain, 
while the anterior columns transmitted motor impulses to the muscles. Beiingeri, how- 
ever, in 1833, claimed to have demonstrated that sensation was conveyed to the brain by 
the gray substance of the cord only. These observations have been confirmed by Brown- 
■ Sequard, who was also the iirst to demonstrate that the decussation of the sensory con- 
ductors is in the cord itself; and he has the reputation of having created the physiology 
of the sensory tract of the spinal cord. His experiments upon the transfusion of blood 
arc also of great interest. Detached muscular parts of animals, after losing their irrita- 
bility, were revived for a considerable time by injecting fresh, oxygenated blood into 
them. A remarkable experiment was the transfusion, into the carotid artery of a dog 
just dead from peritonitis, of blood from a living dog. Tim dead dog was sufficiently 
restored to be able to stand upon his feet and wag his tail, and make other motions. Be 
died a second time, twelve and a half hours after. Insufflation was also employed. In 
1864 Dr. Brown-Soquard was appointed professor of physiology and pathology of the 
nei vous system, in Harvard university. Returning to France in 1869, he was appointed 
professor of experimental and comparative physiology at Paris, lie was founder and 
editor of the Journal de la Physiologic de V Homme et de.s Anmiaux from 1858 to 1863. He 
established Archives de la Physiologic Normals et Pathologique in 1869. In 1873 he 
practiced medicine in New York, and with Dr. E. C. Seguin published the Archives of 
Sdentijlr. and Practical Medicine. He also published Lectures on the Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of the Principal forms of Paralysis of the Lower Extremities , 8vo, London, 1861. 

BROWNSON, Orestes Augustus, ll.d., 1803-77; b. Vermont; a theologian and 
author. He was at first a Presbyterian, but soon became a Universalis! preacher, and 
was an indefatigable writer in support of whatever he for the time adopted. In 1838, 

, he went into politics and tried to establish a workingmen’s party in New York, moved 
' thereto by the ideas of Robert Owen. In 1833, he was enthusiastic over Dr. Charming* 
and became a Unitarian preacher; in 1836, he organized in Boston “The Society of 



Christian Progress,” as a church of 'which ho was pastor. About this time he pub. 
fished JS r eio Views of Christianity, Society , and the Church, which was a moderate attack' 
on Protestantism. In 1838, he starteo the Hod on Quarterly Ittww. which had exhtniee 
for about five years, and was then merged in the New York Ikmoerahc Jh ri, ,r. \ n 
1840, lie published Charles Ehrood, or the Jnjhtd Connrtrd, a treatise in the form of a 
story, in favor of the Roman Catholic church, towards which the author was drifting, ' 
and which he joined in 1844. Ills literary labor was enormous, nearly all the original 
matter in his various reviews and magazines being from his own pen. Though so 
changeable in Ms early years, he seems to have found a final conviction in his laic life; 
and he certainly gave to the Roman Catholic church a sincere and powerful advocacy. \ 

BEOWST SPAS, a name often given by mineralogists to certain varieties of dolomite 
(q.v.), or magnesia limestone, of not unfrequent occurrence, distinguished by a browni.dx 
or reddish color, and a pearly luster, upon account of which they arc also sometimes 
called pearl spar. 

BROWNSVILLE, at. in Fayette co., Pen n., 30 m. s. of Pittsburgh; pop. ’TO, 1710. 
The village is on the Monongahela river, over which there is a large and expensive 
bridge. The river is navigable do this point. 

BROWNSVILLE, a village in Haywood co., Tenn., on the Louisville and Memphis 
railroad, 57 m. n.e. of Memphis; pop! 'TO, 2451— -1010 colored. 'i’herc is a college j ; < sr 
women under Baptist direction. The village is in a rich planting dirdrict, mufjm.;a 
good trade. 

BROWNSVILLE, a city in Cameron co,, Texas, on the Rio Grande opposite 
moras (Mexico), 35 m. from the gulf ; pop. ’TO. 4005. It is a port of entry, and 
considerable commerce. Fort Brown, near the city, is occupied by a United 
garrison. * 

BROWN UNIVERSITY, at Providence, R. I., was organized in 1701, at W 
in the same state, and removed in 1TT0 to its present location. It vv 
as Rhode Island college, but in 1804 the name was changed in honor of fVici 
one of its most munificent benefactors. It has been from the be 
tist direction and patronage, but it is not sectarian in its teaching."' It has 
merit of $775,000, and an annual income of $85,000, ~ 

$1,250,000. The college buildings, five in number, ,< ^ 

are inclosed in a campus of 10 acres, beautifully graded and adorned with tn 
elms. The library, a choice and admirable selection, contains 5! 

16,000 pamphlets; and a permanent fund of $27,000 
museum of natural history contains a valuable 
(1880) 14 professors, 3 other teachers, and 200 L»uvm,. 

Mr. James Manning was the first president, Rev, Jonathan Mast* 

Asa Messer the third. The latter was succeeded in 1827 by 
4 >.b., one of the most eminent of American divine 1 " * 

tion the institution greatly prospered. Hi. 

Xh.D. , 1855—67 ; Alexis Caswell, d.p. , u 
E. G. Robinson, b.b., ll.d., appointed ir 
state, sustains 30 scholarships. More than 
$60 per annum, have been established; ar 
annually deducted from the tuition of 
two fifths of the whole body. 

BRSHESI'MY, an insignificant t. of Poland i 
s.w. of Warsaw, near the railway that connects W 
Pop. ’67, 6040. 

BRUCE. 

68,815. Th 


arren, 

as known at first 
i,olas;Brown fi : 
.inning under Bup- 
, m endow*. 
Its property is valued at over 
4and upon elevated ground, and 
,.hh ,.oes, chiefly' 
000 volumes anil 
insure* its constant increase. The 
collection of specimens. There are 
•Indents. The alumni number 2845, 

/ the second, and Rev, 
„ lev. Francis VVavland, 
-sand educators, under whose dirce- 
13 successors have been Banms Bears, r>.»., 
L.B., 1867-72; and the present incumbent, 
n 1872. A fund of $50,000, created by the 
50 other ^ scholarships, eneh yielding about 
nd there is an arrangement whereby $25 is 
a number of indigent students, not exceeding 

ni the government of Piotrkov, 62 m. 
Yarsaw with Vienna and other places. : 

Canada, on lake Huron; 1600 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 
n in the n.w. part of the county, forming a long 
T ,, — ;rd all _ hay. Vast beds of salt underlie the coast 

geen river ^he soil is level and fertile. Capital, Walkerton, on Ban- 

. _L the ^ ,rn#n, e of a family illustrious in Scottish history, descended from Rob- 
ihfifi r;» 1 Si™*? kni ?l lt ’ wll ° accompanied Willitim the conqueror to England in 
TnrlUwS. Iw o ” f D r ; F’f ^ )UD Sg so '>. Adam, -Who acquired large possesions in 
S ScotiTn,i ’ i Ro 2 crt - J? e T Br i ls ot C]evuland . a companion in arms of prince David 

Annnndafe ’h/M w fu . DaVld V whom . be received a grant of the lordship of 
En”knd hetwip tCnUr 1 ™' ltar y. SPrvK;0 - At the commencement of the war in 

Enjand between Stephen and Matilda, niece of the king of Scots. Robert do B adhered 

to ids souX)beTf d r TuTi n 4 e< l hlS allegi ?, Ce !? David - reining his lands in Annandule 
tiate Tvith nlot 2 v 9 ' |' e was , s ? nt *>y th e barons of the north of England to nego. 
ton Yorkshfr A l oAf ?2 v 'T.l d ^Port of •>»" niece’s claims as far as Northalfer. 
Robert then Ti J72 le °, f the b J sndftrd A whlci > followed, ho took prisoner his son 
Ito dTed to ill/ lQTd °t Annandale, fought on the Scottish side 
male line termtort.Jnn % tat f a TZ e mhcrited b J Ms eldest son, Adam, whose 

Robert SfKtad ofl±M ^. Z7 h 
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daughter of William the lion, and died, without issue, before 1191— and William, 
whose son, Robert, 4th lord of Annandale, married Iso be 1, 2d daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon and Chester, brother of William the lion, and thus laid the foundation of 
the royal house of Bruce. He died in 1245. * 

BRUCE, David, son of king Robert Bruce, succeeded his father, in 1329, as David II., 
when only 5 years old. In terms of the treaty of Northampton, he had married, 'when 
4 years old, Joanna, daughter of Edward If. of England, and on 14L1l Nov., 1331, he 
was crowned with her at Scone. In 1333, the success of Edward Baliol and the English 
party obliged David’s guardians to send him and Ids consort to Franco; but on the dis- 
persion ofBaliol’s adherents, David returned to Scotland in 1341. He made three unsuc- 
cessful inroads into England, and on a fourth invasion, in 1343, was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Neville’s Cross, near Durham, and conveyed to the tower of .London. 
Thence he was removed to Odiham, in Hampshire, and not released till 1357, when his 
ransom was fixed at 100,000 marks. His queen dying in 1302, Ins married Margaret 
J Aerie, a Scottish gentlewoman of singular beauty, whom he divorced in 1370. He had 
no issue; and in his latter years, he was engaged in several intrigues with England, with 
the view of excluding his nephew, Robert, the steward of Scotland, the next lieir, from 
the throne. He died at Edinburgh castle, Feb. 22; 1371. 

BRUCE, Edward, king of Ireland, brother to the above, a chivalrous but rash and 
impetuous prince, was actively engaged in the struggle for Scotland's independence; and 
in 1308, after defeating the English twice, made himself master of Galloway. In 1315, 
the chieftains of Ulster -tendered to him the crown of Ireland, on condition of his assist- 
ing them to expel the English from the island. With a small army of 6000 men. he 
embarked at Ayr, and reached Camckfergus, Nitty 25th of that year, accompanied by 
sir Thomas Randolph, carl of Moray, sir John of Soulis, sir John the Stewart, sir Fer- 
gus of Ardrossan, and. other Scottish knights of renown. His rapid victories soph niado 
him master of the province of Ulster, and he was crowned king of Ireland, May 2, 1316, 
but was slain at the battle of Dundalk, Oct. 5, 1317. 

BRUCE, Georoe, 1781-1866; b. Scotland, came to Philadelphia in* 1795 as a printer, 
and in 1803 became publisher of the Neio York Advertiser. In 1812. he and his brother 
introduced the art of stereotyping, and followed that and type-founding thereafter. One 
of (he nephews was the inventor of a machine for casting types. 

BRUCE, James, a celebrated traveler, born at Kinnaird house, Stirlingshire, Dec. 14, 
1730, was the eldest son of David Bruce, esq., of Kinnaird, and Marion Graham of Airth. 
Educated at Harrow, he was sent, in the winter of 1747, to the university of Edinburgh, 
with the intention of studying law; but changing his views, he went to Loudon, and 
having, in Feb., 1754, married the daughter of a wine-merchant’s widow, became a part- 
ner hf the business. His wife dying within a year, he made a tour on the continent, and 
on his father’s death in 1758, he succeeded to the estate of Kinnaird. In 1761, he retired 
f rom the wine-trade, and in 1763 was appointed consul-general at Algiers. He remained 
there about two years, studying the oriental languages, and acquiring the rudiments of 
surgery. He then went to Aleppo, where he took further instructions in the medical art, 
being resolved to travel in the character of a physician. In June, 1768, he proceeded to 
Alexandria and from Cairo set out on his famous journey to Abyssinia, which forms an 
epoch, in the annals of discovery. Sailing up the Nile to Syene, he crossed the desert to 
Cosseir, and arrived at Jeddah in April, 1769. After various detentions he reached Gou- 
d*ir, the capital of Abyssinia, in Feb., 1770; and on Nov, 14 of that year, succeeded in 
reaching the sources of the Abawi, then considered the main stream of the Nile. This 
accomplishment of the chief object of his journey filled him with the greatest exultation. 
He remained about two years in Abyssinia, and returning by way of Sennaar and the 
desert of Assouan, after great hardship reached Alexandria, whence he embarked, Mar., 
1773, for Marseilles. In France he spent a considerable time, visiting the celebrated 
count de Buffon, and other distinguished men, and in 1774, he returned to Scotland. 
In 1776, he married Mary, daughter of Thomas Dundas, esq., of Fingask, by whom he 
had two sons and one daughter. His long-expected Travel* to Discover the Sources of the 
Noe, In the Year* 1768-73,' were published in 1790, in 5 large 4 to vols. with plates' and 
charts. The work contained such curious accounts of the "manners and habits of the 
people of Abyssinia, that it startled the belief of many, and some of them were set down 
as fabrications. Among other doubters were Do Tot*. in France, and Dr. Johnson in 
England. Modern travelers, including Salt Pearce, Burckhardt, Belzoni, and others, 
have, however, fully confirmed his statements. B. died April 27, 1794, at Kinnaird, of 
a fall down, stairs. 

^ BRUCE, Michael, a minor Scottish poet, the son of a weaver, h. at Kinnesswood, 
Kinross-shire, Scotland, Mar. 27, 1746, was, in his younger years, employed as a herd- 
boy. In 1762, he was sent, to Edinburgh University to study for the ministry, and when 
not at college, was engaged as a, village schoolmaster. He had nil his life to struggle 
with poverty, and his frame being weak, melancholy took possession of his mind, and 
his constitution began visibly to decline. He died of consumption, July 6, 1767, aged 
21. His poems, few in number, and of a tender and pathetic description, were pub- 
lished by the rev. John Logan, his fellow-student and associate at college, at Edinburgh 
in 1770. His last composition was a touching elegy on his own approaching death. 
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BUTJCE, Robert, the most heroic of the Scottish kings, was 1>. Mar. 21, 1274. In 
his youth he favored the English interests, in the expectation, doubtless, of his 
father being preferred to the Scottish throne. In 120b, as earl of Garrick, he 
swore fealty to. Edward I. at Berwick, and the following year lie renewed his 
oath of homage at Carlisle. Shortly after, he abandoned Hie cause of Edward, and, 
with his Garrick vassals, joined the Scottish leaders in arms for the independence of 
their country. On the defeat of the Scots, a few months afterwards, at Irvine, B. made 
his peace with the English monarch. After Wallace's defeat at Falkirk, B. burned the 
castle of Ayr to the ground, to prevent its falling into the hands of the English, and re- 
tired into the recesses of Garrick. In 1209, the year after Wallace bad resigned the 
regency, B., then in his 25th year, was admitted one of the four regents, who ruled the 
kingdom in the name of Baliol. In the three campaigns which subsequently look place, 
previous to the final subjugation of Scotland, B. continued faithful to Kdward, ami in 
1305 was consulted in the settlement of the government. With John Goiny n, called the 
Red Oomyn, the nephew of Baliol, he appears to have cut < wed into soon* agreement ,-s 
to their rival claims to the throne. In an interview between them, in the ehureh of the 
Minorite Friars, Dumfries, Feb, 4, 1305-00, a quarrel took place, and B., in a paroxysm 
of passion, stabbed Oomyn with his dagger. Rushing' put to his attendants, he ex- 
claimed: “I doubt I have slain the Red Oomyn.” ** Von doubt,!” cried one of them; 
“Imak sikker!” (i.e., sure), and, running into the church with some other-, slew Comyn 
and his brother, who attempted to defend him. B. hastened to Loch maben castle, as- 
sembled his vassals, and asserted his right; to the throne. Two months after (Mur. 27), 
be was crowned king at Scone. An English army, under the earl of Pembroke, nomi- 
nated by Edward governor of Scotland, took possession of Perth, and on the night of 
the 18th June, attacked B, in the wood of Methven, compelling him So retreat into the 
wilds of Athole. At Dairy, near the head of Loch Tav, B. was attacked by Alexander, 
lord of Lorn, chief of the Maedougals, husband of the aunt of the Rod Gomyu, and 
compelled to retire. Sending his queen and her ladies to Kildrummie castle, Aberdeen- 
shire, under the charge of , Nigel Bruce and the earl of Athole,’ he, with 200 followers, 
crossed Loch Lomond, and had recourse for subsistence to the chase. B, next took 
refuge in the little Island of Rathlin, on the n. coast of Ireland, where lie remained ail 
winter, and was supposed to be dead. In his absence, the English took the castle of 
Kildrummie, hanged Nigel Bruce and other chiefs who had defended it, ami tore the 
queen and princess Marjory from the sanctuary of iSt. Dutiuie, ] toss-shire. All BPs estates 
were confiscated, and himself and adherents excommunicated by the pope’s legate at 
Carlisle. In the spring of 1307, with about 300 men, B. landed in Garrick, and at mid- 
night surprised the English garrison in his own castle of Turnburry; but before a supe- 
rior force he retired into the mountainous districts of Ayrshire. At Loudon hill. May 
10, 1307, ho defeated the English under the earl of Pembroke, and, three days after, 
overthrew another party under the earl of Gloucester. In less than t wo years he* wrested 
from the English nearly the whole of Scotland. IBs authority being how establish:* 1, 
in 1809 B. advanced to Durham, laying waste the country. The same year, Edward H. 
of England invaded Scotland, bud was compelled to retreat from Edinburgh to Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. In the harvest of 1812. the Scots again invaded England, but un- 
successfully. B.. now reduced the Lie of Man also. On his return, in i lie autumn of 
1813, he found his brother, Edward Bruce, engaged in the siege of Stirling castle, held 
by sir Philip Mowbray for the English. A treaiv was entered’ into, bv which Mowbray 
bound himself to surrender it, if not relieved before 21ih June following. This led to 
the memorable battle of Bannockburn, 24th June, 1314' at which P». commanded in per- 
son. The English, under Edward II., amounting, it is said, to ab mi 100.000 men, were 
totally routed, leaving 30,000 dead upon the held; while the Scots, numbering only 80, • 
000, and 15,000 camp-followers, lost about 5000. In 1817, B. passed over to Ireland, to 
assist liis brother, Edward, elected king of that country, and defeated the Anglo-Irish 
under the baron of Clare; and in the spring of 1318 the Scots army invaded England by 
Northumberland. Another invasion of Scotland by the English king, who was coni 
pellcd to retreat, was followed by B. again marching into England. After besieging 
Norham castle, he defeated Edward once more at Bilarnl abbey, Yorkshire. A fruee 
was, in consequence, ratified between the two kingdoms at Berwick, June 7, 1328, to 
last for 13 years. On the accession of Edward HI., in 1827, hostilities recommenced; 
and the Scots being again victorious, a final treaty was ratified in a parliament at North- 
ampton, Mar. 4, 1328, recognizing the independence of Scotland, and B.’s irdit to Hie 
throne. His warfare was now accomplished, and, suffering under the disease of leprosy, 
be spent the last two years of his life at Cardross castle, on the northern shore of the 
firth of Clyde. He died June 7, 1329, in his 55th year, and the 23d of his reign. His 
heart, extracted and embalmed, was delivered to sir James Douglas to be carried to 
Palestine and buried in Jerusalem. Douglas was killed fighting against the Moors in 
Spam, and the sacred relic of B., with the body of its devoted' champion, was brought 
to Scotland, and buried in the monastery of Melrose. TVs body was interred in the 
abbey church of Dunfermline; and, in clearing the foundations for a third church on 
the same spot in 1818, bis hones were discovered. He was twice married; (1) to Isabella, 
daughter of Donald, tenth Earl of Mar-issue, a daughter, Marjory, wife of Walter the 
high steward, whose son ascended the throne as Robert II. ; and (2) to Elizabeth, daugh- 
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ter of Aymer de Burgh, earl of Ulster — issue, one son, who succeeded him as David II., 
and two daughters. 

BRUCE, Robert de, fifth lord of Annandale, son of the fourth lord above men- 
tioned, and the competitor with Jolm Baliol for the crown of Scotland, was b. in 1210. 
On the death of his mother, the princess Isobel, in 12.52, lie did homage to Henry III. 
for her lands in England, and in 1255 was made sheriff <ff Cumberland, and constable of 
the castle of Carlisle. About the same time he was appointed one of the fifteen regents 
of Scotland, in the minority of Alexander III. In 1264, he led, with Comyn and Baliol, 
the Scottish auxiliaries to the assistance of the English monarch at the battle of Lewes,, 
where lie was taken prisoner, hut released after the battle of Evesham, the following 
year. On the Scottish throne becoming vacant at the death, in 1290, of Margaret, the 
lk maiden of Norway,” granddaughter of Alexander ill., Baliol and Bruce claimed the 
succession, the former as great-grandson of David, earl of Huntingdon, by his eldest 
daughter, Margaret; the latter as grandson, by his second daughter, Isobel. Edward I. 
of England. to~ whom the dispute was referred, decided in favor of Baliol, 19th Nov., 
1292. To avoid swearing fealty to his successful rival, B. resigned Annandale to his 
eldest son, Robert de R, earl of Garrick. Tie died at his castle of Loehmahwi, Dum- 
friesshire, in'1295, leaving three sons and a daughter. 

BRUCE, Robert de, earl of Garrick, eldest son of the preceding, accompanied king 
Edward 1. of England to Palestine, in 1269, and was ever after greatly esteemed by that 
monarch. On his return to Scotland, he married in 1271, Martha Margaret, countess of 
Garrick, and in her right became earl of Garrick. Following the example of his father, 
to avoid doing homage to Baliol, he resigned the lordship of Annandale to his eldest 
son, Robert, the future king of Scotland, then a minor. Retiring to England, he was, 
on the death of his father, in 1295, appointed constable of the castle of Carlisle; and m 
the following year, when Baliol renounced the authority of Edward, and, assisted by the 
Comyns, had recourse to arms, B. fought on the side of the English. After the battle 
of Dunbar, in which the Scots were defeated and Baliol compelled to relinquish the 
sovereign tv. he made application to Edward for the vacant crown, hut was refused it. 
He died in 1304. 

BRU’CEA, a genus of shrubs somewhat doubtfully referred to one or other of the 
allied natural orders ru tavern (q.v.), simanibacem (q.v.). and (cunthoxylacm (q.v.). — B. arttt- 
dysenterica, or ferruginea, is an Abyssinian species, the leaves of which are said to be 
tonic, astringent, and useful in dysentery. Those of />. Sumatran a, a native of the 
Indian archipelago, China, etc., possess the same medicinal properties, They are 
intensely bitter.— The Abyssinian species acquired a factitious importance in the begin- 
ning of the 19th c., from a mistaken belief that it produced the dangerous false Angos- 
tura bark (see Angostura Bark), and in this belief the name hr urine (q.v.) was 
given to an alkaloid really produced by the nux vomica (q.v.) and other species of 
drychnos (q.v.). 


ing, and in the church of St. Peter are some ancient tombs. R. has two prisons 
organized on a modified form of the Pennsylvanian system. Pop. ’75, 10,810, who were 
chiefly engaged in the wine trade. 

BRB CINE is one of the alkaloids (q.v ) present in strychios rm wmica along with 
strychnine, etc. It is not so abundant as the strychnine, nor is it so poisonous. It is 
mainly characterized by giving a blood -red color* with concentrated commercial nitric 
acid, and, indeed, the red color always yielded by nux vomica, and occasionally by 
strychnine when treated with nitric acid, ‘is due to the presence of brucine. 

BRUCITE, a native magnesic hydrate, found in serpentine in New Jersey, and m 
the chrome mines in Texas. Syn. MgH a O a . 

* BRUCKENAU, a village of Bavaria, on the Sinn, 36 m. n,e. of Wurzburg’. Tfc is 
famous in connection with the baths of B., which are picturesquely situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the valley of the Sinn, about 2 m. w. from the village. The grounds are 
tastefully laid out in gardens, and charming walks traverse the surrounding woods* 
The place is a favorite summer -resort of the Bavarian court. B. lias paper-mills. Pop. 
71,1669. 

BRUCKER, Johann Jakob, a German theologian and historian, 1696-1770. He 
was educated at Jena, where he took the degree of a.m, in 1718, and the next year pub- 
lished Tentamen Introduction is in HMoriam he Mew. In 1728 came J)e Vita et Script is 
Cl Etringerl and in 1731 ho was chosen a member of the Berlin academy of sciences. 
Thence he went to Augsburg as pastor of the church of St. Ulrie, where he published 
dissertations on Jhe history of philosophy, and still later a history of philosophy in dia- 
logue form. In 1741 came the first volume of his great work on the critical history of 
philosophy, completed in 1744, a work that had an immense success. He wrote many 
other works on philosophical subjects, and superintended and corrected an edition of 
Luther’s translation of the New Testament, but did not live to complete it. 
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BSlTGrES (Ger. Brugge), a city of Belgium, capital of the province of West Flanders, 
is situated in a fertile plain about 8 m. from the sea, with which it is connected by the 
three canals from Ghent, L’Ecluse, and Osteiul, the latter admitting the hugest sea-going 
ships. Lat, 51° 12' n., long. 8° 14' e. B. derives its name from its many bridges, .all 
opening in the middle to admit of the passage* of vessels. The ramparts surrounding 
the city are an agreeable promenade. The streets have a venerable and picturesque 
appearance, hut they are greatly deserted, the population of the city being now scarcely 
a quarter of what it was during the middle ages. Among the most interesting buildings 
are the town-hall, with a lofty tower and a celebrated set of 48 bells; a Gothic senate- 
house, built about the close of the 14th c. ; a court of justice, containing a famous carved 
chimney-piece of the date 1559; the church of Noire Dame, with its spire 45b ft. high, 
its many valuable paintings, and a statue of the Virgin (said to be by Michael Angelo), 
for yvhich Horace Walpole offered 80,000 florins, and its splendid monuments <d‘ < 'buries 
the Bold and his daughter Mary, wife of the emperor Maximilian; the emiiedral of JSt. 
Sauveur, not remarkable for its exterior, but containing paintings by eminent masters; 
St. John’s hospital, with celebrated pictures by Mending, etc. The academy of painting 
contains several fine pictures by J, van Eyck. B. has manufactures of woolen, linen, 
cotton, lace, leather, cordage, and tobacco; and distilleries, sugar and salt .refineries, 
and ship-building yards. Railways connect B. with Ostend, Ghent, ami other cities of 
Belgium and the continent. Fop. ’76, 45,097, of whom nearly a third an* paupers. B. 
is a very ancient city. Here, it is said, St. Chrysolus preached the gospel as early as 
the 8d century. In the 7th c., B. was the capital of the surrounding district called 
Flanders, and before the conquest of England by the Normans, its commercial Impor- 
tance was established. In the beginning of the 18th c., it was the central mart of the 
Hanseatic league; and in the following century it maybe said to have become the 
metropolis of the wot Id’s commerce. Commercial agents from 17 different kingdoms 
resided here, and no less than 20 ministers from foreign courts had nmnsmtss within its 
walls. Its population at this time amounted to upwards of 200,000. In 1488, the citizens 
rose in insurrection, against the archduke Maximilian, and with the harsh measures of 
repression which ensued, commenced the commercial decline of Bruges. 31am- of the 
traders and manufacturers, driven forth from their own country, settled in England, 
and from this time may be dated the beginning of English manufacturing superiority. 
In the 16th c., however, the tapestry of B. was still celebrated throughout Europe, and 
the famous Gobelin tapestry of Paris is said to owe its origin to a manufacturer of 
Bruges. The city was taken by the French in 1794. and sooii after incorporated with 
the French empire; but in 1815 it became a part of the kingdom of the United Nether- 
lands, and in 1830 of the Belgian monarchy. 

BRITGCr, or BntrcK, a village of Switzerland, in the canton of Anrguu, on the right 
bank of the Aar, and near the mouth of the Reuss, about 9 m. me. of Aarau. It is inier- 
estiug as occupying a part of the site of the ancient Yi)td<>nma, the strongest fortress, as 
well as the most important settlement of the Romans in Helvetia; and also as the cradle 
of the house of Hapaburg, to whom, in early times, it belonged. The remains of the 
castle of Hapsburg, founded by count Radbod of Altenburg in 1020, are still to be seen 
on a wooded height, about 2 m. from the village. Nearer, is the abbey of Kt'migsfelden, 
founded in 1310 by the wife and daughter of the emperor Albert, who* two years before, 
was murdered on the spot by his nephew and others, for which a terrible revenge was 
taken on the relatives of. the murderers. In the vaults beneath the abbey are interred 
many of the members of the Austrian royal family. High conical-roofed* towers guard 
the exit and entrance to B. , which has a pop. of (1870) 1838. Zimmerman was a native 
of this place, 

BRUGMANS, Sebaldub Justinus, 1763-1819; a Dutch naturalist and physician, 
professor of philosophy and physical sciences at Franeker, Holland, where he founded 
a museum of comparative anatomy. He organized and became chief director of the 
sanitary institutions of Holland. He improved the condition of military hospitals, and 
by his effort the 20,000 soldiers wounded at Waterloo were properly eared for. In 1815, 
he was at the head of the sanitary service of the army and navy. * Many of his papers 
on medical science and natural history have been published. 

,, B RUG SO I!, Heinrich ' Ka.rl, ph. d., b. 1827; a German Egyptologist, and director 
of the Egyptian museum in Berlin. He made two visits to Egypt for archaeological 
purposes, and was a member of the Prussian embassy to Persia in 1860. In 1864 he 
founded at Leipsic a periodical devoted to Egyptian archmologv. At Gottingen ho was 
professor m 1868-70, when he became director of an Egyptological school at Cairo. He 
has published several important works on Egyptian subjects, one especially Interesting, 
on the Biblical story of the crossing of the Red sea, advancing a theory quite different 
from that long accepted as to the place of that event. He, assigns the crossing by the 
Israelites and the ingulfing of the Egyptians to the vast morass near the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and occasionally inundated by its waves driven by a strong wind His 
evidences of this show ingenuity and learning, but have not commanded the general 
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part of the 18th c. by the elector Clement Augustus of Bavaria. There is also an an- 
cient Franciscan convent, now converted into a seminary for Roman Catholic school- 
masters. After his banishment from France in. 1651, cardinal Mazarin took up his 
residence in Briihl. Pop. ’75, 8499. 

BRUHL, Heinrich, Count von Bruhl, prime-minister of Augustus III., king of 
Poland, and elector of Saxony, deserves a place in history as a signal example of an 
unworthy minister and venal statesman. He was born in 1700, at Weissenfels, and in 
early life entered, as a page, into the service of the duchess of Sachsen- Weissenfels. 
His winning address and tact gained for him rapid promotion through several offices of 
state, until, in 1747, he. became prime-minister to that idle and UBpatfiotic riderj 
Augustus III. Never was a ruler more slavishly obeyed by a statesman. B. would 
follow the prince, as lie strolled about smoking, without speaking a word for a whole 
day; or, when his majesty lazily Inquired: ^BrUld, have you any money for me t* 
“Yes, sire,” would be the constant reply; but in order to be able to give this answer as 
frequently as it was demanded, B. drained the coffers of the state, and burdened the 
country ;with debt. He, however, contrived to enrich himself, and to accumulate 
honors and titles. By Elizabeth of Russia, he was invested with the order of St. 
Andrew, and by Charles YI. of Austria, lie was made a count of the empire. He kept 
200 servants, paid his body-guard better than Augustus did his, furnished, the costliest 
table, possessed the finest wardrobe, and, in short, maintained the mos' - splendid estab- 
lishment in the kingdom. “ Of all statesmen,” said Frederick II., “ BrCihi has collected 
the greatest quantity of fine clothes, watches, lace, boots, shoes, and slippers !” The 
effect of R.’s reckless robbery of the national finances to gratify t he dissolute Augustus 
and himself, made itself felt at the outbreak of the seven years’ war, when the country 
could only furnish 17,000 men to oppose Frederick of Prussia, who surprised and cap- 
tured the whole Saxon army in its camp at Pirna. Augustus and B. fled to Warsaw. 
When peace was concluded, they returned to Dresden, where Augustus died on the 5th 
Oct., 1708, and was followed by his worthless parasite, 28th October. B.’s palace is 
still one of the principal buildings in Dresden, and his library of 02,000 vois. forms a 
chief part of the royal library, Dresden. 

BRUISE, or Contusion, signifies an injury inflicted by a blow or sudden pressure, 
in which the skin is not wounded, and no bone is broken or dislocated. Both terms, 
and especially the latter, are employed in surgery to include all such injuries in their 
widest range, from a black eye to a" thoroughly crushed mass of muscle. In the slighter 
forms of this injury, as in ordinary simple bruises, there is no tearing, but only a con- 
cussion of the textures, the utmost damage done being the rupture of a few small blood- 
vessels, which occasions the discoloration that is always observed in these cases. In 
more severe contusions, the subjacent structures— -muscles, connective tissue, vessels, 
etc.— are more or less ruptured', and in extreme eases, are thoroughly crushed, and 
usually become gangrenous. The quantity of blood that is extravasated mainly depends 
upon the size and number of the ruptured blood-vessels, blit partly also on the nature of 
the textures of the injured part. Thus, a lax tissue, as that of the eyelids, favors the 
escape of blood into the surrounding parts. Moreover, the' constitution of the patient 
has some influence, and many persons, especially (according to Mr, Paget, in his article 
on “'Contusions” in Holmes’s System of Surgery > vol. L) pallid, fatty, soft-skinned 
women, though suffering from no apparent disease, are subject to extravasations, and 
consequently to discolorations, very disproportionate to the injuries that cause them. 

Uffie most characteristic signs of a recent contusion are more or less shock (q.v.), pain, 
swelling, and discoloration of the surface from effused blood (commonly known as 
ecchymosis , q.v.). There is nothing special in the character of the shock, but it is 
worthy of notice that it is most severely felt in injuries of special parts— as the testes, 
the breasts, and the larger joints, which are often followed by remarkable general 
depression, faintness, Joss of muscular power, and nausea. The" immediate pain fol- 
lowing the blow is succeeded by a feeling of numbness, which, after a varying time, 
unless the part is killed, gives place to a heavy, aching pain. Although some depression 
may usually be observed immediately after the infliction of the blow, swelling of the 
parts rapidly follows, as may be well seen in the ease of a child receiving a blow on the 
head, or of the wale that rises after the lash of a whip. In lax parts, such as the eyelids, 
the swelling is often considerable, and may remain fora week or more; but in other 
parts, it usually subsides in two or three days. The discoloration of the skin consequent 
oh blows is of a more or less purple tint, varying from black to crimson or pink. “ Black- 
ness,” says Mr. Paget (op. eit), “usually indicating intense injury, is probably due to 
the extravasation of a large portion of entire blood * crimson or pink tints, to the preva- 
lence of a blood-stained fluid; blue, to the degrees in which blackness is veiled by the 
cuticle and skin,. as the color of blood in veins is; and perhaps some of the shades of 
pink to the partial aeration of the blood by the penetration of air through the epidermis. 
After a variable time, proportionate to the severity of the injury, these colors fade out, 
passing most commonly through gradually lightening shades of brownish olive, green, 
and yellow.” The causes of these changes of color are not clearly known ; as, however, 
the changes are not observed in bruiscs'of parts removed from air and light, they are 
probably due to oxidation and actinic agency. When a severe B. tends' to a natural 
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cure, arid there’ is no inflammation or sloughing, the effused blood is generally absorbed, 
the liquid portion rapidly disappearing, while the blood-cells art; more slowly removed. 
In some cases, it is probable that the effused . blood becomes organized Jnlo vascular 
connective tissue, which takes part in the repair of the injured t issue. VV e need not fol- 
low the course of a B. in which active .inflammation with suppuration ensues, or in which 
sloughing takes place, as these complications must be treated according to tin* ordinary 
rules of those affections. There are, however, one or two ill consequences following 
partial recovery, which require notice. Thus, in some organs, as the breast, abscess 
may ensue long after a blow; or a sensitive indurated lump may remain; or (more (;om* 
monly) there may be long-continued pain, without change of texture; or, lastly, cancer 
may ensue. Blows on superficial bones, as those of the skull, are not mi frequently fol- 
lowed by very painful thickening of the periosteum; and a muscle violently struck may 
be paralyzed," and rapidly waste away; and constitutional diseases, such .as gout and 
rheumatism, are well known to localize .themselves with special severity in parts that 
have once been seriously bruised. 

With regard to treatment, simple and not very severe bruises require little treatment 
but the rest necessary for the avoidance of pain; but the removal of tlm swelling and 
discoloration may behastened by the application of various local stimulants, which seem 
to act by accelerating the circulation through the bruised part, and promoting the 
absorption of the effused fluid. Friar’s balsam, compound soap liniment, or poultices 
made with the roots of black bryony beaten to a pulp, are popular remedies of this class. 
Mr. Paget regards the tincture of arnica as the best application. Where the skin is thick, 
it may be gently rubbed over the bruised part in an undiluted state; where the skin is 
thinner, it" should be mixed with unequal bulk of water; or, which is probably better, 
it may be constantly applied as a lotion if diluted with live or six parts of water. Pugil- 
ists, who are probably better acquainted with ordinary braises than any other class of 
men, are in the habit of removing the swelling of the eyelids that often naturally occurs 
during a prize-fight, to such an extent as to close the eyes, by at once puncturing the 
eyelids at several points with a lancet; and their favorite remedy fora Mack-eye or other 
'li. on the face is a fresh beef-steak applied locally, as a poultice. Bruises of a more 
severe nature, as when there is much breaking or crushing of tin* tissues, must, of course, 
at once be placed in the hands of a surgeon.— For further details on this subject, the 
reader is referred to' Mr. Paget’s excellent article, from which we have freely quoted. 

BEITMAIRE (Bat. bruma , winter), a division of the year in the republican calendar ot 
France, it includes the time from Oct. 22 to Nov. 20." The celebrated 18th B. which 
witnessed the overthrow of the directory and ,lhc establishment of the sway of Nupo- 
Icon, corresponds with Nov. 9, 1799, of "the Gregorian calendar. 

BRUMATII, or Brumpt, at. of Lower Alsace, on the Zorn; pop. ’71, 5619. It has 
a castle and mineral wells, and is on the site of the ancient Brueomagm 

JBRUMIDI, Constantine, 1805-80; a native of Rome, Italy, son of a Greek father 
and an Italian mother, widely known as. a fresco painter. He was educated in the col- 
lege of line arts at Rome, and came to the United States in 1852. His first work, “ The 
Crucifixion,” was in St, Stephen’s church in New York. Thence he went to Philadel- 
phia and to the city of Mexico, at both places employing himself in church decoration. 
In 1854 lie arrived m Washington, and was at once employed on tlx* bare walls and 
ceilings of the national capital, the rotunda of which contains many fine pieces from 
his hand, combining mythology, allegory, and history. There are cartoons of his yet to 
be put in place, but by other hands, including “ Oglethorpe and the Indians,” "“The 
Battle of Lexington,” “ Surrender of Cornwallis,” “Decatur at Tripoli,” “The Death 
of Tecumseh,” '‘Entrance of General Scott into Mexico,” and “ The Discovery of 
Gold.” 

BRUMMEL, George Bryan, 1778-1840 (belter known as “Beau” Brummel); a 
man of wealth and fashion, who became an intimate companion of the prince of Wales, 
and was looked upon by the society of his day as the “glass of fashion and the mold 
of form.” .He was the arbiter in all matters of fashion, and considered the very top of 
perfection in taste, especially in dress. As long as his fortune lasted or the prince of 
Wales would contribute, he kept up an elegant bachelor establishment in London: but 
d dally lie lost the favor of his royal friend, became poor, gambled recklessly, fled from 
liis creditors, and died in France in a hospital for mendicants. 

1BTOCX, Richard Francois Philippe, one of the most ingenious critics and 
philologists of modern times, was born at Strasburg, Dec. 80, 1729. He was educated 
under the Jesuits in. Paris; but abandoned his studies, and for some time was engaged 
as a military commissary during the seven years’ war. A professor in Giessen,' with 
whom B. happened to lodge while the army was in winter quarters, revived in him the 
love of classical studies.. Returning to Strfsburg, he devoted all his spare time to 
Greek, and soon distinguished himself as an able but adventurous critic and emenda- 
tor. .His belief that all inaccuracies in ancient Greek writings were introduced by 
copyists, often led B. astray; but, since the revival of learning, few critics have done 
more for the progress of Greek literature. His first work, Analecta Vetsrnm Poet arum 
Gmcorum (1772-76), was followed by several editions of Anacreon ( 1778 - 86 ), and 
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editions of Apollonius Rhodius (1780) and Aristophanes (1781-88), Pom Gnomici (1784), 
Viro-ii (1785), and Sophocles (1786-89). The last of these established a new era m the 
criticism of the tragic writers. The outbreak of the French revolution interrupted 
B.’s studies. He ardently attached himself to the popular side. During the reign of 
terror, lie was imprisoned, but was liberated after the downfall - of Robespierre. His 
means, however, had been so mueli reduced that he was compelled to sell his valuable 
library. From this time, 1801; lie turned his attention from Greek to Latin literature, 
and published, editions of Plautus and Terence, He died June 12, 1808. 
BRUNDUSIUM. See Brindisi, ante. 

BU'OTE, GuihLA-UM-E Marie Anne, a French marshal of the first empire, was b. 
at Bri ves- la -Gai i larde, 18th Mar., 1768. His education brought him at an early period 
into connection with the men of the revolution. Along will Dan ton, he helped to estab- 
lish the Cordeliers’ club. After the conquest of Belgium, he was sent as civil commis- 
sary to that country, but his warlike aspirations soon induced him to enter the military 
service. In 1797, he became brigadier under Napoleon in the army; of Italy, and distin- 
guished himself at Areola and liivoli, where he was made gen. of division and leader of 
the advance-guard Sent by the directory to Switzerland in 1798, he executed his orders 
with brilliant success. In 1799, lie was appointed to the command of the army of Hol- 
land, where he achieved the reputation of being one of the best generals of bis age. He 
vanquished' the Anglo-Bussiaas at Bergen on the 19th of Sept., 1799, and on the 19th of 
Oct., forced the duke of York, commander-ih-cliief of the combined armies, to capitu- 
late at Alkmaar, under humiliating circumstances. In 1808, lie was named ambassador 
m to the Ottoman porte, and was received by Selim III. with great distinction. In 1804, 

he obtained the dignity of marshal, and in 1805 returned to France. Two years after- 
' wards, B. became governor-general of the Hanseatic towns, and was charged with the 

1 conquest of Pomerania; but circumstances having occurred which unnecessarily excited 

i' the distrust of Napoleon, he was recalled, and his future services dispensed with. After 

the fall of the emperor, he declared for the Bourbons, but his offers were rejected, and 
in consequence he joined Napoleon after his return from Elba. He was now made a 
peer, but the battle of Waterloo completely destroyed his prospects. He .again made T 
his submission, but was barbarously assassinated at Avignon, 2d Aug., 1815, by the 

populace, who were infuriated against him on account ol' certain crimes laid to his 

charge, of which, however, lie seems to have been entirely guiltless. 

BRUNEHAUT, or Bihjnejulde, 534-618; daughter of Athanagild, kingof the Vis- 
igoths and wife of Sigebert, kingof Australia. Her sister Gulsunda, the wife of Ohil- 
peric, king of Neustria and the brother of Sigebert, had been abandoned and murdered 
v by Chiiperic at tiie demand of his mistress, Fredcgonda, who became queen. Bruno- 

limit induced her husband (Sigebert) to invade Neustria, where, while besieging Tour- 
| nay. he was slain by emissaries of Fredogondu, and Brunelmut was taken prisoner by 

■ Chiiperic. At Rouen she persuaded one of Chilporic’s sons to marry her, and, will* Bio 

help of the bishop of the place, she escaped to Australia, which was then ruled by Chil- 
debert: but she recovered her authority. After the death of Childebert she provoked 
war between her grandsons, heirs to the throne, in which one was killed, and she was 
about to take the throne when a son of Fredegomla, Clotluure II., i utcr posed and cap- 
tured her easily, as her army refused to light. She was for three days exposed to tor- 
ture and insult, and then tied to the tail of a wild horse and dragged to death, after 
which the body was burned and the ashes scattered to the ail*. 

BRUNE ISLAND lies off the s. part of the o. coast of Tasmania, from which it is sep- 
! arated by D’Entrecasteaux bay. It has a length of 82 m., with a breadth varying from 

1 to 6 m. ; and its e. or outside coast is indented by a bay, which takes its name from the 
i Adventure, one of Cook’s two vessels during his second voyage. 

J BRUNEL, Isa m bard Kingdom, an eminent engineer, son of the following article, b. at 

I Portsmouth, England, in 1808, was educated at the college of Henri Quatre, Caen, in 

: France. He commenced practical engineering in 1826, under his father at the Thames 

j tunnel, and in the progress of that great work was often exposed to danger from the 

: water breaking in and flooding the excavations, having more than once to save his life 

by swimming. He assisted in bis father’s experiments for making carbonic acid gas a 
motive power, and was designer and civil engineer of the Great Western, the first steam-; ' 

■ ship built to cross the Atlantic; and of the Great Britain, the first ocean screw steamer. 

[ ! The Great Eastern, the largest vessel ever built in the world, was erected under his sole 

T direction. In 1833, B. was appointed chief-engineer to the Great Western railway, and 

* ■ designed land constructed the whole of the tunnels, bridges, viaducts, and arches on this 

; line, and extension branches. Among other docks at English seaports, in the improve- 

! merit and construction of which he was engaged, may be mentioned the Bute docks at 

| Cardiff, and the old North dock at Sunderland, In 1S43, he was employed by govern- 

’$ merit to construct the Ilungerford suspension -bridge across the Thames at Charing Cross, 

| London. In 1850-53, he constructed the works of the Tuscan portion of the Sardinian 

y railway. Made a fellow of the royal society in 1830, lie was chosen on the council in 

A 1844. He was also vice-president of the institution of civil engineers, and of the society 

. k of arts; a fellow of the astronomical, geological, and geographical societies, and chcvi* 

4 lier of the legion of honor. He died suddenly, Sept. 4 1859. 
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Hudson at Albany. , 'He -'after wards'- acted as an architect in iScw York, On Ins return 
to Europe in 1799, he married the daughter of William Kingdom, esq., Piymtmtii, and: 
settled in England. A plan submitted hy him t»> government fur m.iknrj* Muck pulleys 
for ships hy machinery was adopted, and lie was for main .rears employed in earn big it 
into execution in Portsmouth dockyard. Hr was aPo succeed til in she com-lruetmn <4 
other public works— in Woolwich arsenal anddmllsnm dockyard, eh*, fits nM remark- 
ahle undertaking was the Thames tunnel, formtd beneath the bed of tin* ri\er, and which,' 
commenced iu Mar., 1825, was opened to the public in Mar.. 1849. Assisted h\ his sou, 
the subject of the previous article, he for ten }ears pursued a course of e qjernmmfs for 
employing carbonic acid gas as a ’motive-power, but the cost of the nee hinery prevent* d 
its introduction as a substitute for steam. Among the less imporium of B.*s inventions, 
were machines for making wooden boxes; for ruling paper; for shuttling u pack of cards 
'.-’without using the hands; for the nnmu fact ure of nulls; and bn* making seamless shoes 
for the army— the latter, tried for two years, was abandoned from mmcimmal motives. 
Elected a fellow of the royal society in 1814, lie was appointed viee-prcMdent in JfSii'A 
He was knighted in 1841; and died, Dec., 1849, in his 81 si year. 

BETOELLESCHI, Filippo, one of the greatest Italian architects, wash, at Florence, 
in 1877. He first learned the art of a goldsmith; next, that of a sculptor; and dually, 
devoted himself to architecture. He also studied zealously both mechanical and mathe- 
matical science, and is reckoned the first who established, on a sound Lkims, the theory 
of perspective. When still a young man, 35. went to Home, when he acquir'd a pro- 
found knowledge of ancient, architecture, the result of which wn ; that two ideas com- 
pletely possessed his mind: the one was to revive the ancient style of architect mv; she 
other was, to make himself master of the mechanical knowledge of the ancient architect % 
In 1407, he returned to Florence. In 1420, it was proposed to complete the MruHure of 
the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, founded in 1295, and now only wanting a dome. 
A great assembly of architects from all quarters was convened to determine how it 
might be practicable to cover the vast octangular area. While* the debate was going on, 
B. was earnestly elaborating Ids own designs; hut when he first came forward and ’pro- 
posed his plan, it was so ill received, on account of its supposed absurdity, that JJ. was 
“lifted off his legs, and carried out of the room.” lie, however, obsliuuMly persisted 
in explaining his scheme, and at last succeeded in convincing every urn* of its iea.dhiiity. 
The work was intrusted to him, and finished, with the exception of i he lantern, with 
which he intended to crown the whole, but was prevented by his death iu 1444. B.’s 
dome, measured diametrically, is the largest in the world, and served as a model to 
Michael Angelo for that of St. Peter’s. Besides this chef tt'wn are* 15. exccund sc veral 
other great works, such as the churches of San SpirUo and San Lorenzo, as well as the 
designs for the Prtti palace, which originated the beautiful style of Tuscan palueearebtlee- 
ture in the 15th century. 

BEOTI, Leonardo, a native of Arezzo, and hence styled Airtiuo, was b, in 1300. 
He merits notice as one of the most learned men who flouridmd during the epoch of the 
revival of Greek learning in Italy. He first studied law at Florence and Ravenna, but 
afterwards turned his attention to classical literature. He then went to Home, where 
lie filled several offices at the papal court. In 1414, he attended John XXII. to the 
-council of Constance. On the deposition of that pope, he returned to Florence, w here 
he was of service to the republic in several important matters. His flfcforia F.ort"dht* 
procured for him the rights of citizenship, and, at a later period, Hi rough the favor of 
of. the Medicean .family, he was appointed stale-secretary. He dicd'Oih Mar, M M. 
Florence and Arezzo vied with each other in the splendor with which they celebrated 
Ins obsequies. 

. B * aided in advancing -the study of Greek literature mainly by his literal translations 
into Latin of Aristotle, Demosthenes, Plutarch, and others. Of his original works, which 
are very numerous, many have never been printed, and most are nearly forgotten We 
may mention Commentanm Merum mo Tempore Onstanim{ Yen. 1470) fi?* (incline Urbi$ 
Mantua, De Mortice 0?*igiuej Mphtolte Fdtnilutves} and Vtte di JJcttife e del Petra re^t, 

. . a fortified city of the Austrian empire, capital of the government of Moravia, 

is beautifully situated, partly on the slope of a hill, and partly in a pleasant valley, at 
the confluence of the Schwarzawa and the Zwittawa. in hit. 49° IT n., and long 15° 87' east. 
Behind the city, on an eminence, is situated the castle of Spielberg, formerly the citadel, 
out now used as a state-prison, and noteworthy as the place in which Silvio Prllico was 
corffimM irom i 8 22~3°. Among the most interesting buildings of K are the cathedral 
°i bt. Peter y St, Janies s church, a Gothic edifice, with a tower 275 ft. in height, and a 
valuable collection of ancient printed books; the church of the Minorites? and the 
Augustine convent. There are also several fine palatial residences belonging: to the old 
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nobility, B. is one of the most important manufacturing ■'towns in the' Austrian domin- 
ions. Its woolens are specially celebrated, and it has also manufactures of cotton, silk* 
ribbons, yarns, glass, leather, soap, tobacco, and dye-stuffs. Pop. Dec. 31, '00, 73,771. 
Napoleon made lb Jiis headquarters before the battle of Austcrlitz. 

BBTTN'NEH, a village of Switzerland, in ihe canton of Schwyz, of which it forms the 
port, near the mouth of t lie Muotta, in the lake of Lucerne. It is ■■beautifully situated 
at the south-eastern bend of the lake, and is celebrated in history as the place where, in 
Bee., 1315, the deputies of the forest cantons, who, eight yegrs before,: had. formed a 
plan for the liberation of their country from the Austrian yoke, laid the basis of the 
Helvetic republic. * 

BRUNNER, Sebastian, b. 1814; chaplain of the university of Vienna, where lie 
studied theology. In 184.8, ho established the Vienna Ch urch Gazette. Soon after he pub- 
lished, under tire name Nehetfuvfjen-LieA, a satire upon Hegel’s doctrines. His entire 
works have been collected in 20 vols. Among them is a sharp criticism of Renan’s Life 
of Ohrid. In all his writings he is of the ultramontane Roman Catholic school. 

BRUNNER, orRRUNN, Johann Conrad, 1658-1727; a German anatomist, professor 
in the university of Heidelberg, and physician to the elector palatine. He made many 
anatomical investigations, particularly in the pancreas, the small intestines, and the duo- 
denum. His name lives in the Brunner's Glands. 

BKTJNNOW, Count, Ernest Phil. von, a Russian diplomatist, wash, at Dresden, 1707, 
and studied at the university of Leipsie. At the time of the congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, he entered the Russian service, and the ministers Nesselrode and Capo dMstrias 
recognized at once his fitness for a diplomatic career. Among other posts, lie attended 
the congresses of Troppau and Laybach, acted one year as secretary to the embassy m 
London, went to the . congress of Verona, and then occupied for a time a high office in 
St. Petersburg. He was "present, in a civil capacity, in the campaigns of.' 1828 and.i.829 
against the Turks. In the autumn of 1839, he was sent on a special m ission to London 
to take advantage of the unpleasant feeling between Great Britain and .France for draw 
in g the cabinets" of St Petersburg and London • closer' . together, and in the following 
spring was accredited as permanent ambassador. In this capacity lie spoil acquired dis- 
tinction as a diplomatist. After retiring from Loudon on the outbreak of the war in 
1854, he represented Russia in Frankfort, and, along with count Or! off, was sent to the 
conference of Paris, Feb., 1856. Immediately after the treaty of peace had been con- 
cluded, he was sent on a special mission to London, to re-establish friendly relations 
between the courts of St, Petersburg and St. James’s. He was afterwards appointed to 
the court of Prussia; but in 1858 he returned to his old place in London, where lie was 
a great favorite. He represented Russia at the conferences in London in 1864 and 1871. 
In recognition of it is services, lie was raised by the emperor of Russia to 'the. 'rank of 
count in April, 1871. In 1874, lie retired to Darmstadt, where he died in the following 
year. 

BBUN0, Saint, the founder of the Carthusian order of monks, was b. at Cologne 
1051, and received his earliest education in the school attached to the collegiate church 
of St. Cunibert. Subsequently, he studied at Itheims, where he distinguished himself 
so greatly, that bishop Ger vastus appointed him director of all the schools hi his diocese. 
B., however, soon began, "to he troubled by the wickedness of his time, and, anxious to 
escape from what seemed to him the general pollution, lie took refuge, along with six 
pious friends, in a desert place near Chartreuse, in the diocese of Grenoble. Here, in 
1086, he founded one of the most austere of all the monkish orders, ■■which received its 
name from the locality whence it had sprung. Bee Carthusians. B. and his compan- 
ions had each a separate cell, in which they practiced the severities of the rule of St. 
Benedict, keeping silence during six days of the week, and only seeing one another on 
Sundays. Pope Urban II., who was one of B/s most eminent scholars, in 1089 sum- 
moned the saint to Rome. B. obeyed the call reluctantly, arid steadily refused all offers 
of preferment. In 1094, he established a second Carthusian monastery, called La Torre, 
in a solitary district of Calabria, where he died in 1101. He was not canonized until 
1628. B. left no written regulations for Lis followers. These first made their appear- 
ance in a complete form in 1581, and were enjoined on all Carthusians by Innocent IX. 

BRUNO, The Git eat, Archbishop of Cologne, and Duke of Lorraine, one of the most 
eminent men of his time, was b. about 928 a. d. He was the third son of Henry the 
fowler, and the brother of Otto I., emperor of Germany. Baldrich, bishop of Utrecht, 
and afterwards Israel Scotigcna, and others, were his tutors. His surprising knowledge, 
sagacity, and eloquence secured for him an immense influence over the bishops and 
clergy, while, on tlrc other hand, his liberality, meekness, and great earnestness of heart 
Avon the affections and reverence of the laity. Summoned by Otto to the imperial pal- 
ace, he quickly assumed an influential position among the chroniclers, poets, and philos- 
ophers of the court. At a later period he was appointed archbishop of Cologne, and 
lord high chancellor of the empire. He accompanied Otto to Italy in 951, and honor- 
ably distinguished himself by his fidelity to his brother, when Otto’s own son, Conrad, 
and others of his kindred rebelled against him. As a reward, the emperor appointed 



BRUNSWICK, a t, and village in Cumberland co., Me., on the Androscoggin, 8 m. 
w. ot Bath. It m at tho bead of navigation and tbe foot of water-power on the river, 
ana has mills and other manufacturing establishments. Here are Bovvdoin college and 
the Maine medical school. The Maine Central and other railroads unite at B. 'Ship- 
building and lumbering are leading industries. Pop. about 2500. 

- EROTSWICK, Duchy op (Ger. Braunschweig), a state of northern Germany, consist- 
EL? ?l tilr6e ^ r P r ai nl E 3 e sma ^ er distinct parts/and lying mostly t within lat.“5r 88 'tc 
S? . n :’ ® ^ toll 30' east. Its entire area amounts to about 1425 so. miles. 
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him duke of Lorraine. B. died at Rheims, 11th Oct., 965. He wrote a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, and several lives of saints. 

BBOTO, Giordano, the precursor of the school of modern pantheistic philosophers, 
was born at Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, about the middle of the Ubh century. He 
entered, at an early age, the order of the Dominicans, but soon began to express his 
doubts in regard to the doctrines of transubstantiation arid of the immaculate eojmep- 
tion, in consequence of which he was obliged to flee from his convent. Henceforth, 
his life was unsettled. In 1580, he went to Geneva, where he spent two. years, biit h.av- , 
ing excited the suspicion and dislike of the strict Calvin ists of that city by Ins general 
skepticism, he judged it prudent to betake himself to Paris, where ho delivered prelec- 
tions on the “great art” (logic) of Raymond Lully. His disputes with the hi i* met l Aris- 
totelians of the university of Paris compelled him, however, to leave France. lie 
passed over into England, where he resided for two years in comparative quid, enjoy- 
ing the friendship of sir Philip Sidney and the protection of the French ambassador, 
Michel de Ohateauneuf de la Mauvissiere. Here he composed Ids most important, works, 
but at last, having incurred the displeasure of the clergy by bis vehement den uneiathm 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, and other grave heresies, he returned to Paris in 1585. 
In 1586, he proceeded to the university of Marburg, where he matriculated; and to 
Wittenberg, where he became professor; but being asked to join ihe Lutheran commun- 
ion, he refused. On his departure from the city, he pronounced an impassioned pane- 
gyric on Luther. After spending some time in Prague, Brunswick, Mclmstndt. and 
Frank fort-on- the-Main, he resolved to go back to Italy. He fixed his residence at Padua; 
but after a stay of two years, lie went to Venice, where he was arrested by the officers 
of the inquisition, and conveyed to Rome in 1598. He was now subjected for two years 
to persecution, in. the vain hope that he would recant; but when all the endeavors of his 
enemies proved ineffectual he was brought to the stake on the 17th Fed)., 1000, an<? 
burned as an obstinate heretic. 

• B.’s writings, of which the most valuable are composed in Italian, display t hrough- 
out a strong, courageous, excitable soul, susceptible of deep enthusiasm, but; vainly 
laboring to attain perspicacity. The Gem delle Gened, or evening conversations on A.sh- 
Wednesday, is an apology for the Oopernican astronomy; the Spaed) della Hdia Trim- 
/ante, or expulsion of the triumphant beast (Par. 1584), is a satirical but somewhat 
heavy allegory in the style of the times. His greatest works ;p*e metaphysical, such us 
the Bella Garni Prineipio ed lino (On the One Sole Cause of Things) and t\i ; Ihi lajinito 
Ihimno e MoiuU (On the Infinity of the Universe and of Worlds). The doctrine enun- 
ciated in these is pantheistic. B.held that the infinite soul of God did not merely inhabit 
or pervade the universe, but that the universe was simply a manifestation of him, and 
therefore itself divine. God was therefore, in the most literal and physical sense, all in 
all. R.’s philosophy, in later times, was quite unappreciated, and even neglected, until 
Jacobi drew public attention to it in his fatten on the Doctrine of Spinoza. Both Spinoza 
and Descartes were much indebted to Bruno. His influence is also discernible in the 
pantheistic speculation of modem Germany. Original editions of B.’s works arc very 
rare. Those In Italian were published by Wagner in 1830: some Latin ones by Gf rarer 
in 1836. See RartholomA’s Bruno (1846) ; Berti’s Vita di B. (1808). 


BRUNSWICK, a co. in s.e. North Carolina, on the ocean and cape Fear and Wac- 
camaw rivers; 1100 sq.tp.; pop. ’SO, 9390—4052 colored. It is level and. swampy, with 
poor soil, but producing rice and cotton. Tar, rosin, and fine lumber are exported 
S? ra j£ oads , ai a Washington, Columbia and Augusta, and the Wilmington and Wel- 

BRUNSWICK, a co. in s.e. Virginia, on North Carolina, watered bv the Roanoke 
and Nottoway rivers ; 600 sq.m. ; pop. >80, 16, 707 — 10,636 colored. Productions, tobacco, 
corn, wheat, etc. Co. seat, Lawrenceville. 

BRUNSWICK, a t. in Glynn co., Ga. ; a port of entry on St. Simon’s sound, 8 rn. 
from the ocean, and 80 m, s.s.w. of Savannah, at the s.e. terminus of the Macon and 
Brunswick and Albany railroads. There is a lighthouse at the entrance of the sound, 
oSiq 1 C ia, m° r is spacious and safe. Pine lumber is the chief article of export. Pop. 
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of Blankenburg, lies to the s.e. "between Hanover, Anhalt, and Prussia. The smaller 
parts are the isolated bailiwicks of Oalvorde in the e., Thedinghausen in the w. (not far 
from Bremen), and some very small demesnes in the Hanoverian boundaries. B. belongs 
mostly to the basin of the Weser, which serves as a boundary on the west. The surface 
is mostly mountainous, particularly in the southern portions of the country, but B. has 
nevertheless level tracts of considerable extent. The rivers, witli the exception of the 
Weser, are comparatively unimportant, though advantage is taken of one or two for the 
transport of timber. The climate in the lowlands resembles the general climate of 
northern Germany; but in the Harz district it is so much colder, that harvest is gener- 
ally a month later than in the plains. 

The mines and quarries of B. produce marble, alabaster, limestone, gypsum, alum, 
iron, copper, lead, sulphur, and salt in large quantities, with some portions of gold and 
silver. Agriculture, which is carried on with intelligence and energy, constitutes the 
chief wealth of the duchy. The products include, beside the ordinary cereals, large 
qualities of leguminous plants, potatoes, tobacco, and hops. The pasture-land is exten- 
sive, and great attention is paid to the rearing of cattle, and especially to the breeding of 
sheep, wool being an important article of commerce. A large number of persons are 
employed in the cutting and preparation of timber. The chief manufactures of B. are of 
linen, stockings, woolen cloth, metals, porcelain, paper, sugar, glass, beer, etc. 

The inhabitants are mostly Saxons, and, with the exceptions of about 8000 Reformed, 
7000 Roman Catholics, and 1100 Jews, all adhere to the Lutheran church. The people 
in the rural districts speak a very broad low-German dialect; but good high -German is 
spoken by the educated classes. Education is well looked after by the government, 
which is a limited monarchy, the duke being head of the state, and his power restricted 
by the legislature, which is partly hereditary and partly elective. As a state of the 
German empire, B. has two votes in the Bundesrath (confederate council), and sends 
three deputies to the Reichstag or parliament. 

Taxes are voted triennially in Brunswick: The revenue for the three years ending 
1878 was 7,700, 138j|- marks (£885,000) a year. The public debt in 1870 amounted to 
91,874,442 marks (£4,598,722), of which a large portion was borrowed for the construc- 
tion of railways. The civil list of the duke is not comprised in the budget, being paid 
out of a special fund consisting of the revenues of the state domains, which amount to 
729,166 marks, and other receipts amounting to about 70,000 marks. 

B. was included, as a part of Saxony, under the empire of Charlemagne. In 1285, 
,B., with Luneburg, was made a duchy under Otto, who died in. 1252, and was succeeded, 
in 1267, by his son Albrecht, founder of the older line of Wolfenbttttel. John, another 
son of Otto, Was the founder of the older Luneburg line, which became extinct with 
William of Luneburg in 1869. In 1569, Henry, who styled himself duke of Brunswick- 
Luneburg-Dannenberg, founded the new house of Brunswick- Wolfenbttttel; and his 
brother William founded the new line of Bruns wick-L line burg, which, in 1815, became 
the kingdom of Hanover. Bee Hanover. 

BRUNSWICK, the capital of the duchy of Brunswick, is situated on the Oker, in a 
level and fertile district, in lat, 52° 46' n., and long. 10° 4' east. B., which is a very old 
place, is supposed to have been first walled about the 9th c., bv Bruno, duke of Ostfalen. 
But Henry the lion, in the 12th c., so greatly beautified and extended the city that he 
may be almost said to be its founder. In the 18th c., B. became a member of the Hanse 
league, and soon attained considerable commercial prosperity, but its importance declined 
with the decay of the league. The town is most irregularly built, with narrow and 
crooked streets, hut possesses the advantages of good causeways and an abundant supply 
of water. The cathedral — in which are preserved some interesting relies brought by 
Henry the lion from the Holy Land — with the churches of St. Martin, St. Catharine, 
and St. Andrew, with its steeple 316 ft. high, are among the principal buildings. In the 
museum are some interesting antiquities and works of "art by Jan Steens, Albert Dilrer, 
Holbein, Rembrandt, Raphael, Guido, Ruysdael. Michael Angelo, and Benvenuto Cellini. 
The industry of B. consists chiefly in manufactures of woolen and linen, chicory, be et- 
tugar, tobacco, papier-mache, lackered wares etc. Its great annual fair, founded in 1498, 
is important. The old fortifications of B. have been demolished, and their site converted 
into pleasant promenades. A fine avenue of linden-trees leads to the duke’s palace, an 
imposing edifice, built in 1869. Pop. ’75, 65,988. 

BRUNSWICK, House of. Henry the Lion, who held the united duchies of Bavaria 
and Saxony in the 12th c., may properly be called the immediate ancestor of this house, 
though they can trace their lineage hack to Albert Azo I., margrave of Este in Italy, 
who died in 964. The eldest son of Henry the Lion became count palatinate by mar- 
riage; his second son, Oiho. died in 1218 after having been crowned German emperor, 
and it was therefore William, a younger son, who succeeded to the Brunswick inherit- 
ance. Otho, a grandson of Henry the Lion, was invested in 1235 with these domains as 
a fief of the empire and recognized as the first duke of Brunswick. Ernest the Pious, or 
the Confessor, who died in 1546, inherited the principalities of Brunswick-Lunehurg, and 
was the founder of both branches of the existing dynasty; he took an active part in the 
reformation and signed the confession of Augsburg. His descendant, Ernest Augustus, 
duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, was raised to the dignity of ninth elector of the empire m 
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1602, by his marriage with Sophia* a granddaughter of Jarn^ T. of England TTi^ ^ 
George Lewis succeeded to the crown of Great Britain in 171 L Ferdinand, a htler duke 
o'fthis house,' entered. -the Prussian service in 1.740, distinguished .himself hi tin* .-even 
years’ war, decided the buttleof Prague, and gained the vwKmes of (At f< Id and Mindon. 
The ducal residence, which had been at WoJIenbuttcl, was in 1754 reiunva d to lU\,it>\\u k 
by duke Charles; be o mded the famous Collegium Carol inum, and was a 1; itldtil ally 
of England during the seven years’ war. lie died 1780. His successor, Charles Will nun 
Ferdinand, was a nephew of Frederick the great, and ’married Augusta, daughter of 
George ill. of England. He fought in the seven years’ war, and played an important 
part at the battle of Krefel d in 1758. In 1792 he was commander -in - < ■ h? er I" of the aided 
armies of Austria and Prussia against France. He marched into Chj n.pagnc. but was 
compelled to conclude an armistice with Dumourie/. after try lug in \ain t < » Race die 
position of Yalmy. In 1806 1m was faiFd to lead the iVu-dan lie* ps ag; last 
Napoleon, who defeated him at Jena and Aucrstadt; be retired biokendn arhaf mid 
died soon afterwards from thy effects of his wounds. Napoleon im orporuled his duchy 
with the new kingdom of Westphalia, but alter the battle of L< tp.de it was restored 
to his son Frederick William, who had distinguished himself in the campaigns of n<h>, 
1793, 1806, and who fell at the head of his troops at the ladle of (jjuatre liras in 18!A 
His son Charles Frederick was a minor, and up to 1823 George IV. of England aeted as 
prince-regent. The people of 15. endured the imViule of C haries Ftedcnek lor seven 
years; then they revolted and drove him out of his duchy in IKiO. He di< d childless at 
Geneva m 1873. By an act of the Germanic diet ihe\hzebv was transferred to his 
brother William, prince of Gels (b. 1806), who assumed tlm government, April 25, JK31. 
He is still unmarried, and, if he dies without issue, Brunswick will pass to the bout-** of 
Hanover. 

BRUNSWICK BAY, on the n.w. coast of Austral;^ brig. 725'' e., and about hit. 15° 
south. It receives Prince llegent river. 

■ BRUNSWICK BLACK is a varnish employed for coating over coarsely finished iron 
grates, lenders, etc. It is mainly compounded of lamp-black and turpentine, and when 
applied with a brush, quickly dries, raid haves a shining jclblack surface. 

: BRUNSWICK GREEN is ft pigment used in the arts, and consist inn of the bvdratcd 
chloride and oxide of copper (( iiCl f SCiiO,4IIO). It may be prepan d (1) by wiiiiu upon 
metallic copper with common salt and diluted sulphuric acid, i2) bv acting upon metallic 
copper with moistened sd -ammoniac, or (8) In mixing sulphate of copper nnd eninmon 
salt into a paste with wafer. It is found native at Atacama, in Peru, in the form of a 
green sand, hence the name atacamite (q.v.). 

BRUNSWICK, New. See New Brunswick. 

, BRUSA, or Buksa. See Bropssa, cnite. 

BRUSA BOB' Cl, or Domenico Brecio, 1494-1567; an Italian painter noted fo- his 
close imitation of Iitian. He worked chiefly in fresco, and on mythological Heines 
llie “ Coronation of Charles' V.,” the “ Procession,” “ Phmlhon,” and* the “ Martyrdom of 
bt: Barbara, . are among his more important achievements. 

BRUSH, Geoikjb Jarvis, b. Mew York. 1881: «lnca1ed «t Yale, mu! at Mimioli, and 
the Jreiberg; mining academy; chief of the Sin fluid *:inititic sHiooliof Yjilt-i amt mo- 
lessor f.f mineralogy and metallurgy in Yale college. He has wrilien m»m various 
scientific subjects m the Jouvw.il of AAr/cv ;uid assisted in editing Dana’s 

Miner (dofiy, ® 

BRIJ STIES and BROOMS, implements of vegetable fiber or hair of very carlv use, 
mentioned by Homer. Brushes are simple or compound. The simple kindVonsists of 
but one tuff, and arc such as hair pencils and painters* brushes. The compound have 
more than a single tuft. Where they arc placid side by side on fl at hoards they are 
called stock brushes. Those with single tufts, such as arc use <1 by art ists, are made* of the 
hair of Idle cainel, goat, badger, and of hog’s bristles. The hairs for pencils are arranged 
so as to form a point in the center, and are fixed in a quill or other small tube, {'(im- 
pound blushes are of set or pan work, and of drawn work. The ordinary house broom 
is an example of pan work, into the stock of which holes arc bored of the size desired. 
Ihe bristles, hairs, or fibers needed to fill each hole are collected, the thick ends dipped 
into molten cement, usually pitch, bound with thread, dipped again, and with a quick 
twist set into the hole. In drawn brushes, those intended for shoes, teeth, nails, etc., 
and clothes, the holes arc more carefully bored, and have smaller ones at the fop com- 
municating with i the hack of the brush, through which a loop of wire passes from the 
°*f he s ! ock * _ number of hairs or fibers needed to fill the holes arc passed 

1 1 1S i tb i en dra ^ n ll P «s to double the hairs and force them 

?n/wL¥? m te . lnt0 . t] !ie hoIe - The outside ends are made even with trimming; and 
JtISwIm Zl ^ b 1 rns ] 1G |, nre .covered with veneer to conceal the wire-work. Bristles are 
S S S 1 0l r d l^f la > and f ¥ r countries. In 3808, the manufacture of brushes 

¥ d m J 810 ’ from twi SF of rushes, and other 

T ? 184 ?; quills were added, and in 1872, horn and other sub- 
beinc' ?¥V^T tbe v nl i ted Suites is broom-corn, a considerable amount 

being raised m the state of New York, and manufactured by the Shakers. Revolving 
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brushes were patented in 1811; and in 1882*, revolving 1 liair brushes, for •the. use of bar- 
bers, were introduced, but they have never become popular^ As long ago as 1699, there 
was invented' “ a new engine for sweeping the streets of London,, or of any city or 
town.” But nothing of tide kind was put in use until 1825, when revolving brooms were 
used. A great many improvements followed and at the present time street-sweeping by 
such machines is common in large cities. The most important recent invention m brush- 
making is of American origin, the Woodbury machine for bunching, wiring, and insert- 
ing bristles in the stock. In this machine a metal comb of uniform thickness is filled 
with bristles, holding them by the middle, so that one half of the bristles appear above 
the surface of tire comb, and the other half underneath. The conib thus charged moves 
in guide-ways, and discharges bristles from each division successively into a channel in 
wliich they arc brought into a horizontal position and a proper quantity taken up to 
form a tuft. This tuft is moved along an incline against the end of a cylinder, when a 
plunger doubles the bristles into a loop, which is seized by wire, and in an instant 
securely fastened. 

BRUSH TURKEY, the native name of an Australian bird of the megapodiidre 
family, of which a dozen species arc known; called also the New Holland vulture, jun- 
gle fowl, and native pheasant. It is the only wild fowl known that is gregarious in the 
duty of hatching. Before the time for laying eggs, several pairs of these birds unite hi 
building an enormous pyramidal heap of vegetable matter in part decayed. In tins 
muck-lieap of leaves grass, and rotting wood the females deposit their eggs, which arc 
placed about a foot from each other and covered 2 ft. deep. The hatching* Ls done by 
the heat of the decaying matter, and the young appear full feathered and able to take 
care of themselves from the first. Nests have been found that contained a bushel of 
eggs. Some species of the brush turkey place their eggs in sand, some construct huge 
mounds of earth, arid some make excavations on the sea-shore.- . ' In size and general 
appearance it much resembles the common domestic turkey. 

BRUSSELS (Fr. . Bruxelles), the capital of ‘Belgium, is situated on the small river 
Be rme, a tributary of the Dyle, in lat. 50° 51/ n., and long. 4° 21' east; It cofumunicates 
with Antwerp and the Baltic sea, by means of the Scheldt canal, and railways connect it 
with Germany, France, and Holland, as well as with all the principal towns of Belgium. 
The city is built partly on the side of a hill, and partly on a fertile plain; and though 
?ome of the streets are so steep that they can be ascended only by means of stairs, B., oil 
(he whole, may he pronounced one of the finest cities in Europe. The upper town, 
situated on the side of the lull, is the newest and most fashionable, and is the residence 
chiefly of the great and wealthy. The king’s palace, public offices, chief hotels, and 
mansions of foreign ministers are here. It is also, much more healthy than the lower 
town, which, stretching along the canal and the Senne, is greatly subject to fogs. But 
the latter, with its numerous handsome old buildings, formerly belonging to the Brabant 
nobility, but now occupied by merchants and traders, has a fine picturesque appearance, 
while some of its public edifices are unrivaled as specimens of Gothic • 'arc! \ iteeture. 
This part has also several noble churches, but it is now wholly given over to trade. 
French is spoken in the upper part of B. ; but in the lower, Flemish is prevalent, andin 
one quarter the Walloon dialect is spoken. The English language, owing to the large 
number of English who reside in B. for economy, is also very common. The walls 
which formerly surrounded B. have been removed, and their place is now occupied by 
pleasant boulevards, shaded by alleys of trees, extending several miles. The Alice Vert& 
—a double avenue along the" Scheldt canal — forms a splendid promenade, and leads 
towards the palace of Laeken , the suburban residence of the royal family, 3 m. n. pf 
the city. Besides the fine park in the upper town, covering an area of some 17 acres* 
ornamented with fountains and statues, and surrounded \y the king’s palace, the 
‘‘palace of the prince of Orange,” the chamber of representatives, and other buildings, 
B. has several other squares or places, among wliich the most noteworthy are — the 
Place Royal , with its colossal monument of Godfrey of Bouillon; the Grand Place , in 
wliich is situated the Hotel de Vibe, a splendid Gothic structure, erected in the begin- 
ning* of the 15th c., with a pyramidal tower 304 ft. high, surmounted by a statue of ~Bt. 

* Michael, the patron saint of B., and where, in 1508, 1 lie patriot counts, Egmont and 
Horn, were beheaded by order of the duke of Alba; and the Place des Martyrs, where a 
memorial has been erected to those who fell here in the revolution of 1830. * Among the 
churches of B., the largest and finest is the cathedral of St. Gudule, which dates from 
tbe 12th e., and is built in the pointed Gothic style, with two lowers of more modern 
date, rising on each side to a height of 204 ft., many richly painted windows, a pulpit, 
considered the , masterpiece of Verbruggen, and monuments of the dukes of Brabant and 
other distinguished persons. In the Palais des Beaux Arts is the picture-gallery, con- 

* taining the finest specimens of the Flemish school of painting; the public library, with 
its 234.000 volumes, and its 20,000 MSS., collected by the dukes of Burgundy — MSS. 
interesting and valuable not only for their contents, but for the beautiful miniature 
paintings with which the scholars of Van Eyck adorned them. The observatory is one 
of the finest in Europe. The educational establishments of B. are numerous, the princi- 
pal being the free university, founded in 1834, with four faculties— -viz., law, medicine, 
mathematical and physical sciences, and belles-lettres, and having a special school of 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS, one ' of the many -cultivated .varieties of hmmka craven (sea 
Bkassica arid Cabbagm), distinguished by producing, in the axils of Urn leaves, little 
dusters cl leaves which close together and form miniature (ndmnges. These are used, 
like other greens of this species, for the table, and are very del irate. The* phnt is culti- 
vated much in 1 he same way as cabbage or kale, requiring, however, les* space than 
most of the varieties. ft may be planted in shady situations, or between the rows of 
crops, such as pease, beans, searle I, -runners, etc., 'which are to he removed from the 
ground in autumn. The sprouts arc tit for use chiefly in winter and spring, Tim stem 
sometimes attains a height of 4 ft., and the head resembles a ,-rnrtl!, urn rb illy boiled 
savoy; lrat there is a subvariety wifh shorter stems, preferable fur m ay -Punt ions. In 
some places, it is customary to remove the head early in winter, in oMm to promote the 
development of the lateral. shoots in spring; but if the head is allowed to remain, 
the plant becomes tall or, and new shoots are formed as the lower ones are removed.. 
The seed is sown in Feb. or March. Seed is very generally imported from Belgium,, 
as this vegetable is said to degenerate in Britain. Its use has* of hue rapid! v extended, 
and none of the many varieties of the species to which it belongs is better deserving of 
cultivation. • AAAAAaA'v: ,''v e/Vv A' : " "o'; 't 


BRUTTIUM, an ancient division of Italy, comprising the k, portion, now Calabria. 
The people known as Bruttia ns became rulers in the peninsula about Mod n,c. Before 
that period the people seem to have been of some Fdasgian races, hut at an early date 
Grqek adventurers started settlements on the coast, of which the morn Important were 
Crotona, Rhcgium, and LoerL The warlike Greeks subjected the natives and held 
|hem in slavery unth after the Peloponnesian war. At that period 'the Lueunbms came 
mfvom the n. and still further oppressed the natives. At last, about the middle of tine 
4th c. B.c. the people rising against oppression became their own masters; they gained 
power rapidly, captured some of the Greek cities, and, assisted by the Lucan uns, held 
their own against the Grecian arms. The. B. were powerful until after their participa- 
tion in the Snmmte war against Home, 282 me. Not long afterwards they were muv 
jeeted to Home and gave up much of their territory. In tin* second Punic war they 
revolted mid assisted Hannibal, lor which they were punished by Home in the sacrifice 
ox what, lade they had left of independence. Art that time the Brutti as a nation disap- 
peared irom history. r 

BRUTUS, Lucius Junius, figures in the legendary history of early Rome, as the hero 
who ouu turned the monarchical, and established the republican form of government. 
1 he legend runs that he was the son of a rich Roman. On his father’s death, Tarquin 
the proud took possession of the property, and put an elder brother to death, and B, 
, , y ?^ a P® d . t i ie ^ ai ]l 8 ? lte feigning idiocy (hence the name Brutus, stupid), 
i he oracle or Delphi foretold that he should govern, in Rome. Remembering his own 
w j th . tile strength and wisdom of one who was fulfilling the decrees 
when the foul rape committed by one of the royal family upon Lucretia had 
shocked the people, convoked them, placed himself at their head, and drove the kings 
from Rome. He is said to have been then elected one of the two first consuls (509 b.o). 
liiat his character as a stern old Roman hero might be complete, the legend adds that 
he sacrificed to the new republic his own sons, detected in a conspiracy to restore the 
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pharmacy attached, It has also numerous charitable and bcncvoWit in-dilutions; 
the seat of the provincial government of s. Brabant, as well as «*: dm general 
ment of the kingdom, B. is one of the chief centers ot thcimbi ':■> p* the cmuitry 
lace is particularly famous. Of the esteemed carpets \\ Inch pm* under the mime 
carpets, only a few are manufactured here, most of those* of Belgie make being produced 
at Tournal/ It has also* manufactures of damask, been, ribbons, paper, jowrhy, hats, 
eoap, porcelain, mathematical and musical inst rumen etc. 1 ^image-building i also an 
important branch of industry. Printing and lithographic eslublldmietvjs an* numerous-!; 
and about a dozen newspapers, of which the Tndrp^nthma hp ha ; a Huo*pi an reputa- 
tion, are published daily. Pop. in 1870, 101,810; with suburbs, M48J80. 

As early as the 8th e., we find B. (BnttftS(dla\ then jprobanjy a villa yJ the Frank 
kings, mentioned in old chronicles, and that a church existed her** in !’du i ^ proved by a 
deed of the emperor Otho I. Ruder Charles \ B, was made the court n sideline In the 
Netherlands, and became afterwards, under Philip II., the chief nr< mt of the i evolution, 
and of the atrocities committed by the duke of Altai and flu* inquh iibm. Ik suffered 
greatly in the war of Bpaiu against Louis XiV.— in whose reign it was bombarded by 

marshal Villeroi, and upwards of 4000 Imildings destroyed and in turd of Austria 

against Louis XV". ; but still more from the continual prevalence <f parly animosities 
caused by the policy of Austria. Under the mild rule of Maria 1 beresu, II. flourished 
greatly, and in this time, many of its best institutions and public buildings were; founded. 
In 1789 occurred the Brabant revolution under Joseph ii., and aeureHy had Andrian 
rule been reestablished, after a brief time of independence, when B. felfinio tin* hands 
of the French, 1792. After other changes of fortune, R., with the oilier parts of Bel- 
gium, was incorporated with the kingdom of the Netherlands in 1815, and so remained 
until the revolution of 1820, by which it became the capital of the independent kingdom 
of Belgium. 

BRUSSELS CARPETS. See C ARRETS. 
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monarchy; and that at last he fell in mortal combat repelling an attack led on by one 
of the sons of Tarquin. Little more, however, can be said to be established upon suf- 
ficient historical evidence with regard to B., than that there existed a person of that 
name who held high office in Rome at a very early period. 

BETTTUS, Marcus Junius, b. 85 b.c., appears to have spent the early years of man- 
hood in exclusive devotion to literary pursuits, and not to have taken part in the politi- 
cal dissensions agitating Rome till he had attained a mature age. When the civil war 
broke out between Pompey and Caesar, he sided with the former; but after the battle of 
Pharsalia, made his submission to the latter, and, in the following year, was appointed 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. On returning to Rome, he divorced his wife, in order to 
marry Portia, the daughter of Cato, of whose principles in politics he professed to he a 
disciple. The influence of Cassius prevailed upon him to join the conspiracy which 
ended in the murder of Caesar. The efforts of B. to retain popular favor afterwards 
being unavailing to counteract the effects of the eloquence of Antony, lie was forced to 
leave first Rome, and then Italy. The remainder of liis life was spent partly in Athens, 
partly in Asia Minor, and partly as the leader of a marauding force which maintained 
itself by plundering the inhabitants of the eastern shores of the Adriatic. Defeated by 
Antony and Octaviahus (Augustus) at Philippi (42 b.c,), he terminated liis life by falling 
upon his sword. 

BEtiX, a t. of Bohemia, situated on the Bila, about 14 m. n. of Saatz. In its vicinity 
are extensive coal-mines, and the famous mineral springs of Billina and Seidlitz, from 
which the inhabitants of B. prepare a considerable quantity of salts. Pop. Dec. 31, ’69,. 
6102. 

BRUY AS, Jacques, 1637-1712; one of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada, employed 
among the Iroquois. He mastered their speech, and wrote some pious works in it. In 
1862, liis Radical Words of the Mohawk Language was first published. 

BRUYEKE, Jean la. See labruy&re. 

BRUY'S, or Rums, Peter de, a priest of southern France supposed to have been 
ohe of Abelard’s pupils, founder of* a sect by the name of Petrobrussiaus. He 
Opposed the church as it was, seeking to restore the Christian religion to its original 
simplicity and freedom from symbols, denied the authority of any established hierarchy 
and the necessity of any priestly ministration, opposed 'infant baptism and the com- 
munion, and held- that, as prayer could be offered anywhere, churches were useless. His 
followers destroyed images, burnt crosses, and maltreated priests. After many years of 
non-molestation B. was"" burnt at the stake at St. Gilles. The sect existed for a long 
time under the name of Henrieians, -from Henry of Lausanne, one of their leaders. 

BRYAN, a co. of e. Georgia, on the sea-coast; 4 72 sq.m. ; pop. ? 80, 4929—2561 colored. 
The soil is level and mostly of sand, and in a large degree covered with pine forests. 
The Atlantic and Gulf railroad passes through the county. Productions, rice, corn, 
cotton, etc. Co. seat, Eden. 

BRYAN, Michael, 1757-1821; an English art critic and connoisseur, author of a 
Dictionary of Painters and Engraven, a recognized standard work. In 1794, he was 
employed by several English’ noblemen to purchase the celebrated Orleans gallery of 
paintings, an achievement which widely enhanced his reputation. 

BRYANT, Jacob, an eminent English scholar, was b. at Plymouth in 1715. He was 
educated at Eton and King's college, Cambridge, where he took his degree of m.a. 
in 1744. In 1756 he became private secretary to the duke of Marl borough, and accom- 
panied his grace to the continent. Substantial proofs of the duke’s esteem raised him 
above the region of pecuniary cares, and enabled him to devote his whole life* to letters, 
lied. 14th Nov., 1804. Among his numerous publications maybe mentioned: Obser- 
vations and Inquiries relating to various Parts of Ancient History (Cambridge, 1767); A 
New System or Analysis of Ancient Mythology (1774-76); Yindiciai Flavians (a defense 
of Josephus’ testimony in regard to Christ), (1780); Treatise on the Authenticity of the 
Script urn and the Truth of the Christian Religion (1792); A Dissertation concerning the 
War of Troy , etc. (1796); The Sentiments of Philo- Judeeus concerning the Logos (1797); and 
a variety of dissertations .on the difficult passages of Scripture (1803). B. was a man 
of great and varied learning, but his intellect, although acute, was neither philosophical 
nor comprehensive enough to enable him to handle in a satisfactory maimer the import- 
ant. questions on which lie wrote. 

BRYANT, William Cullen, a distinguished American poet and journalist, was b. 
in Hampshire, Mass., Nov. 3,1794. At the early age of 10, he published translations 
from some of the Latin poets; at 13, he wrote a terse and vigorous political poem, 
entitled The Embargo; and at 18, he composed Ids Thanatopm , a poem full of beauty. 
Tn 1815 he was admitted to the bar, and for ten years practiced with diligence and suc- 
cess. In 1825 he removed to a more congenial sphere, and in association with a friend, 
established The New York Review, to which he contributed many of his best poems. In 
3826 lie became principal editor of The Evening Post, the leading democratic paper of 
New York, which he conducted with a manliness and purity of tone that might be 
imitated by his professional brethren with great advantage to the character of the press. * 



and Hygeia at Megara, Apollo in the grove of Daphne at Antioch, u Mutue of Dasiphw, 
and a portrait of Seleucus. It is thought that B. was the lirst to produce statues of 
ZSsculapius and Serapis. 

BRYDGES, Sir Samuel Egehton, 1768-1837; an English author, bred to the law. 
He was a prolific writer, and is said to have produced 8000 sonnets in a. single year. 
His more important works are Ocnsura Liter aria in 10 vols. and his ow n Auittlmyraphy, 
Times, and Opinions. 

BRY0N5T, Bryonia, a genus of plants of the natural order ruenrhiksw n\ distinguished 
by triadeiphous stamens, with distinct anthers, a trithl style, and a few wash’d fruit des- 
titute of hard rind. The stems climb by means of lateral tendrils the leaves are angu- 
lar or 3 to 5-1 obed, and the flowers campanula^, 5-partite, unisexual, and generally yellow, 
The Common Bryoxy (B. dioim), the only British species, in fret pie nt in hedgerows in 
England, but is not indigenous to Scotland, It has cordate palmate leaves, axillary 
bunches of flowers, and red berries about the size of a pea. It abounds in a fetid mid 
acrid juice. The root is perennial, very large, white and branched, has a repulsive smell, 
and is acrid, purgative, and emetic, J>. alba, common in the middle part" of Europe, 
possesses similar properties. The root of both is applied topically to hruLcs, and was 
formerly very much in use as a purgative. U is now again much employed in bonfe- 
opathic practice. A decoction made of 1 lb. of the fresh root U said by Withering to be 

* ‘the bast purge for horned cattle. ” It contains u bitter extradive, culled A/v/w>o«/> to 

which it seems to owe its properties. The young shoots of both spades are, however, 
so free from acrid and dangerous qualities,* that they may be n.-rd a- pot herbs.— The 
roots of other species of the genus are also acrid a rurpurgative; but it is said that the 
root of R Abyssinm, when cooked, is eaten without danger. — Bl.u k Bjooxy ilnwnt 
communis) is a plant of a different natural order {dmmnamr, q.v, i The gc nus U dis- 
tinguished by an inferior ovary and succulent fruit. Black B. has long twining stems, 
cordate undivided leaves, greenish flowers, and red berries, its roots are very large and 
fleshy, black externally. The berries are unwholesome, and the w hole plant is acrid, the 
roots so much so as to have been formerly employed for stimulating piasters. But the 
young suckers, in which the acrid principle is not much developed, are eaten in <1 recce 
as asparagus, after careful boiling with change of water, as are aLo ibo-e of T, nrtlm. 
The plant is common in most parts of Europe, and is found in England, in hedges and 
thickets • * 

BRYpPHYL'LTTM (Gr. hryon. moss, and phyllon, a leaf), a germs of plants of the nnt- 
ural order cmssulacem (q.v.). B, ealydnum, a succulent shrubby plant, a native of the 
Moluccas, with quinate or almost pinnate leaves, oblong deeply creimiatod leaflets, and 
panicles oflarge pendulous greenish-yellow flowers, is not unfrequenl in British hot- 
houses, being regarded as an object of interest, upon account of its producing buds on 
the edges of the leaves more frequently than almost any other plant. These' buds arc 
capable of forming independent plants. This curious mode of propagation is found 
also m the bog orchis {malaxis paludosa), a plant of a very different natural order. Bee 
Bud and Leaf. 

BRYOZO A, See Zoophytes. 

BEYTO (Gr. bryon, moas), a genus of mosses (q.v.) distinguished by a tcnninsil fruit- 

, , a Pmztorn (see Mosses)— the outer one of 10 teeth, the inner a membrane 
cut into lb equal segments — and a dimidiate calyptra, The species arc very numerous, 
and many °f them are natives of Britain. They arc all small, their stems short, and 
their leaves forming little rosettes, from the center of -which the fruit-stalk springs, 
they very generally grow m dense patches on wet rocks, wet earth, the hark of trees, 
etc., beautifully clothing them with bright green. 

* SKZESC LITEWS KI, a walled t. of Russia, in the government of Grodno, about 108 

tl D >m % ■ u clt ^ °* same Bame * Being advantageously situated on the right bank 
and PoleTii^im an p e o xte ^ v || ra ||* Jt was the scene of a battle between the Russians 

BRZE ZAJT, a t. of Galicia, situated on the Zlota-Lipa, about 54 m. s.e. of Lemberg. 
p4 a8, 69 g 0 CaStle and a gymnasium, and manufactures of linen, sail-cloth, and leather. 





BTJA'CHE, or GakBeh Island, an island of Western Australia, near the mouth of 
Swan river, in lat. 32° 10' s., and long. 115° 40' east. Though measuring only G m, by 
1, it is yet important as sheltering from the open ocean .the deep and spacious anchorage 
of Cockburu sound, which flows between it and the mainland of the colony. 

BUANSUAH, a wild dog of India, conjectured to be the progenitor of the domestic 
animal. It is very shy, lives in thick woods, and, like the wolf, hunts in packs. In 
companies of a dozen these animals do not fear to attack the tiger. If captured young 
they are easily tamed. 

BTJ'AZE, a s. African plant, of which the botanical characters and relations are not 
yet known, but which is likely to prove of importance on account of its fiber. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone found it growing in large quantities in the Alar avi country, n. of the Zambesi ; 
but he could not procure any specimen in flower or fruit, and Dr. Hooker did not recog- 
nize the specimens of branches and leaves. It is not cultivated, and the only use to 
which it is put by the natives is to afford threads for stringing beads on; but Dr. Living- 
stone thinks its fiber stronger and finer than flax, and says that a firm thread of it feels 
like catgut in the hand, and would rather cut the fingers than break. 

BIT'S ALUS, Bu' balls, or Bu'bale, A ntilbpe bubalus, supposed to be the bubalus of the 
ancients— although that name is now generally appropriated to the buffalo (q.v.) — a spe- 
cies of antelope, of that section of the genus which is characterized as ion-form or ox- 
like. The Arabic name is bekker-el- wash, which signifies wild ox. It is an animal about 
the size of a large stag, with very ox-like head and muzzle— the head, however, remarka- 
bly long; the horns about as long as the head, surrounded by a succession of thickened 
rings, curved so as somewhat to resemble the sides of a lyre, the points directed back- 
ward. The general color is yellowish-brown, but the tail is terminated by a black tuft. 
The B. is an animal of rather coarse appearance, very destitute of the gracefulness of 
the typical antelopes. It inhabits Barbary, and occasional wanderers make their way to 
the hanks of the Nile. It is figured on the monuments of ancient Egypt, It is grega- 
rious in its habits; It is said to be easily domesticated. The most nearly related spe- 
cies to this, of other antelopes known, is the kaama (q.v.) of s. Africa. 

BUBAS'TIS, a goddess of the Egyptians, was, in their mythology, the child of Isis 
and Osiris, and the sister of Horus, She was identified by the Greeks with Artemis 
(Diana), though upon what grounds is unknown, as the best information with regard to 
her is, that she was the goddess who presided over pregnancy and childbirth. The 
chief temple erected to B. was at Bubastis (q.v.). B. is represented on monuments as 
having the head of a cat, an animal which was sacred to her. 

BUBAS'TIS (the Pi-beseth of Scripture, and modern Tel Basta ), a ruined city of Egypt, 
about 14 m. n. of Belbeys, in lat. 30 rj 80' ny, and long. 81° 88' east. B. derived its name 
from the Egyptian goddess Bubastis, in whose honor a temple was erected here, which, 
if not so large and magnificent as some Egyptian temples, was, according to Herodotus, 
one of the most beautiful, and vast numbers of persons were wont to make annual pil- 
grimages to it. Nothing but some stones of the temple, which are of the finest red 
granite, now remain. There arc some other ruins, and mounds of great extent, con- 
sisting chiefly of the remains of brick houses and heaps of broken pottery. 

BUBBLE, as a term, is defined by Blackstone as an unwarrantable undertaking by 
unlawful subscriptions, subjecting the parties who originate and put them in operation 
to the penalties of pmmumre (q.v.). The South-sea company (q.v.) was a terrible example 
of such a bubble. — The Bubble Act is the name given to the 6 Geo. I. c. 18, “ enacted,** 
says Blackstone, “in the year after the infamous South-sea project had beggared half 
the nation,” and which public fraud the act was intended to punish. But it was repealed 
by the 6 Geo. I V. e. 91, which at the same time left such companies to be dealt with by 
the common law. 

BUBBLE SHELL. See Bulla 

BUBO, an inflammatory tumor, seated in the groin or the armpit. 

BUBO. See Owl. 

BUCCAHEEBS, a celebrated association of piratical adventurers, who, from the com- 
mencement of the second quarter of the 16th c., to the end of the 17th, maintained them- 
selves in the Caribbean seas, at first by systematic reprisals on the Spaniards, latterly, 
by less justifiable and indiscriminate piracy. The name is derivet} from the Caribbee 
boucan. a term for preserved meat, smoke-dried in a peculiar manner. From this the 
French adventurers formed the verb houamer and the noun boucanier, which was 
adopted by the English; while, singularly enough, the French used, in preference, the 
word fiibustkr (see Filibusteks), a corruption of our “freebooter.” The B. were also 
sometimes called “brethren of the coast.” The arrogant assumption by the Spaniards 
of a divine right— sanctioned by the pope’s bull — to the whole new world, was not, of 
course, to he tolerated by the enterprising mariners of England and France; and the 
enormous cruelties practiced by them upon all foreign interlopers, of which the history 
of that time is full, naturally led to an association for mutual defense among the adven- 
turers of all other nations, but particularly among the English and French. " The funda- 
mental principles of their policy— for they, in course of time, formed distinct comma- 



The principal center of their wild and predators ; r u * n. , u j.-, 

tuga, near St. Domingo. When they were not hunting Spaniards, » r u-i 
themselves, their chief occupation ami tmmm oi *uh tent >■ - y ■ U •- * ha «*. 
flesh of wild cattle they made their * boueuir ; their kin and bdimv i hey * 

tered to Dutch and other trader.-. The hidory ul tin * in* i* f'tulti.u , u m 

posed, narratives of cruelty and biouddied ummpa yd in tin* ami a i. s min 
however, not a few stories of high and roman lie ndvenune. n| mbwilrmi-v 
brilliant generalship. Among tin* "giv;.: <v; s hi * uh* » mum h.-un- n 
•ncntlyin the records of buccaneering, wore the in ,» bimm te a a , >», 
the terrible title of “the exterminator " hk count n m< m IM i h J >teppr 
c ‘the groat”— as truly, perhaps, as oilier* dhliiigneh d and Ihd-mua 
do Busco, and Bartolomeo de Pori ague/., Mam-telt, and \ an lb p 
however, among them all was tin* \\ il.hmaiy 1 1* nr;. kme-m. vb*> 
and armies, took strong fortresses and nrhebie^ and nkpla n; ikn*v,i.« u 
genius of a horn commander, lie it was that lyd the wa\ 1 * i tie II in f;f§ 

ocean, by his daring march in iU70 across lie* isthmus *»? Pan n „ j., t j *- f 

name, which he took and plundered after a d pern!*- battle, did- hiiiiinni 
unscrupulous personage was knighbd hy ( hark- II . and b»*nm d pnp - 
Jamaica. A higher subordination of the love of gold t » Pu j h.ii U ; d> min 
might probably have made him emperor of tie* U «s indie- ?un.* di* tin of u 
atone time to have occupied his mind. In 1 Ground PHb, he ln,irin.»tr 
tions were made to the Pacific, even as far ;h the cmu-u * 1 < hie-. » ] whir 
record is preserved in the lively pages of William Dumpiei bin .-If an impn 
nor in these bold adventures. ’The war hit ween IT us* »• end Id 1 :dn. ,*<P* r tin 
of William III., dissolved the ancient allium >• of tin* Prem A and Pshkh ! 
After the peace of Byswick, and the amsMou of tin* P< ml « n i i. . ;» \ , u, j| 
crown (1701), they Anally disappeared, to make for n ire j of mere < ut n 
vulgar desperadoes, not yet utterly ext met, The bet gn at ew m in ? lit ir i 
the capture of Carthagena in 1007, where the booty v.;e * m rrmrn .. -S-e \hv j 
Burney and Thornberry, Dampierh Vtmyc*. ami the .Vo o! \\ ,\U r 


BTTOCIMA TOE (from Lai, bucunuvc % to sound a trumpet), the nsune of n muscle, situ* 
ated m the substance of the cheeks, it is mi called heeau m , w In it lU # * t h< ek,» arc distended 
with air, the contraction of the B muscles forces it out. * ' ■ 

BITCCIFO, a £. of s. Italy, in the province of Salerno, jdeitwmilv situated on the 

Botta, which at. tins point is eiu-ed by an «<-o h ;• , , , A A j| m . (wm 

Campagna. In its vicinity are qimir es yielding fine marble. Pup *TL mm, 

BVC’CINm, See Whelk. '• ■ . . 

BTJCCIEUCH, The Scotts, dukes of B,, are one of the oldest mid most distinguished 
families m Scotland. 1 he family traces its descent from dr Hiehtird le 8c* 4 1. in Ike 
reign of Alexander III, (1249-85); but the anecdor who lust brioines bidorinilly con- 
spicuous is sir \\ alter beott of Branxholinand lb, a brave and powerful cbleftnln oil the 
holder. 13., which from this early period was destined to be n^oemtH v it h the? family 
ml® 1 w°{! e ^ ln 3 1 ® Y U ^‘ ihutklelmrn. at the bead of Fllfiek, S-hdrishire. 
Sir fo T*? tCr a ! U ^ eC to tiounsbcil in they reign of James V., m,-d on smw im*klcnts in 
te life, his great namesake founded the Lay of th? ht$f Mi m«trd, Hb* Walter fought 
bravely at the buttle of T in hie, 1547, and was slain in an encounter wlib sir Waller Kerr 
J streets of Mlnburgh, 1552. lie was uneceeded by Ids gnmclson, wr 
Av a kmghfc “wise, true, and modest, 1 ” who wn» succeeded by bin only 
s f me I l an ) e * * lT W alter h celebrated for hk vitiliiory exploits on 
(arm , g ot cn^rpriwH kdng the rescue of one of Im attend- 
Y 1 If* ^ 3e cast} ° Carlisle, fSee Mimtmimi nftb* Snrttiah Border*) 

t0 t ie 8 H te ’ 5n is to l>e reckr>m«{J hk carrying itwnv of large n«u»' 
£ War '^ he raisint to tie p,,w, 1W as lord 

m9 ^ in ^ 611, ho WRS by Im onlvson, Walter, who, in 

In H ie PW a* lonl Whitcbester add Kskdlde, and earl of 
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Morton family. Francis left only two daughters, the eldest of whom dying without 
issue, the titles and estates went to her sister, Anne, who, in 1063, was married to James, 
duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of Charles II. In 1673, this pair were created 
duke and duchess of B., earl and countess of Dalkeith,, etc. After a marriage of 
twenty-two years, the unhappy duke, on a charge of rebellion, was tried and beheaded, 
1685; the duchess, however, retaining her honors, title, and estates, as in her own right. 
The duke left a family of four sons and two daughters. The duchess afterwards mar- 
ried Lord Cornwallis, by whom she had a son and two daughters, and died in 1732, 
at Dalkeith house, where she had occasionally resided -in princely, splendor. James, her 
eldest surviving son, pre-deceased his mother, and his son, Francis, by the death of his 
grandmother, succeeded to the title of duke of Bueeleuch. Notwithstanding the con- 
nection with the son of Charles II., the family still preserved the surname of Scott, 
Duke Francis, in 1743, obtained a restoration of liis grandfather Monmouth’s earldom 
of Doncaster and barony of Tynedale, and was hence a British peer. In 1720, he mar- 
ried a daughter of James, second duke of Quecnsberry, and by this fortunate connection, 
a portion of the, Queensberry estates, along with the dukedom, merged in the family of 
B. in 1810. Henry, third duke of R., born- in 1746, -was the greatest and most estimable 
of his family. lie had for his tutor and friend Dr. Adam. Smithy ami his beneficent 
talents were directed towards the improvement of his extensive estates, in the south* of 
Scotland. The amelioration of the soil, the planting of trees, the making of roads, the 
improving of the breed of sheep, and the social elevation of his numerous tenantry, 
uniformly engaged his attention. He died in 1812, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Charles, fourth duke, who, dying in 1814, was succeeded by Ms son, Walter Francis, born 
1806, who bears the title of duke of B. and Qiu en sherry, marquis of Dumfriesshire, 
earl of Drumlanrig, B., Sanquhar, Dalkeith, etc., in the peerage of Scotland; and earl 
of Doncaster, etc., in the peerage of England. His eldest son, William Henry, takes 
the courtesy title of earl of Dalkeith. The duke, like his grandfather, is noted for the 
improvement of his estates, which in Scotland are situated in Mid-Lothian, Dumfries-, 
shire, Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, Peeblesshire, Lanarkshire,, and stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright; his farms everywhere being noted for tfieir good steadings and thriving ten- 
antry. ' As an heritor, the number of churches and school -houses which the duke has 
been concerned in building is very considerable. He has one small possession in Fife — 
the island of Inchkoith (q.V). The greatest public improvement ever executed in Scot- 
land b.y an individual at his own private cost, was carried out by the duke of 11 at vast 
expense. We allude to the creation of the deep-water harbor and port of Gruuton, cm 
the firth, of Forth, 2 m, from Edinburgh. The duke .of II was one. of the chief 
patrons of church livings in Scotland, but waived all claim to compensation when pat- 
ronage was abolished in 1874, The duke is lord-lieu tenant of Mid-Lotliian and .Roxburgh- 
shire, and captain of the. Queen's body-guard in Scotland. 

BUCEN'TAUB, the name of# ship which acquired- much celebrity in Venice at a time 
when that state was a flourishing republic. A 11 was known as early as the end of the 
12th e. ; and a vessel of the same name was burnt when the French took Venice more than 
six centuries afterwards; but it is not certain whether this was the same vessel, main- 
tained by being repeatedly patched up with new ribs and planking. The II is described 
as having been a galley, about 100 ft. long by 21 in extreme breadth; on a lower deck 
were 32 banks or rows of oars, manned by 168 rowers; and on an upper deck was accom- 
modation for the illustrious visitors who* occasionally came on board. Tin? .whole of tho 
fittings were of the most gorgeous character. Although propelled mainly, by oars, there 
were 40 mariners employed in other ways to manage the galley. The B. was employed only 
once a year, when the doge “ married the Adriatic.” A splendid water-procession was 
formed, with the doge and the chief notables in the B., and other distinguished persons 
in gondolas and feluccas; and when the vessels arrived at the mouth of one of the chan- 
nels opening into the Adriatic, the doge dropped a ring into the water, using the words; 
“ We wed thee with this ring in token of our true and perpetual sovereignty. ” Tins 
singular ceremony, which took place on Ascension day, arose out of an honor or privi- 
lege conferred by the pope -on the doge in 1177, consequent on a splendid victory gained 
by the Venetians over the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. 

BUCEPHALUS (Gr. meaning “ox-head”), the name of the favorite charger of 
Alexander the great, was probably also the name of a peculiar breed of horses in Thes- 
saly. According to tradition, Alexander in his boyhood was the first to break in the 
steed B., and thus fulfilled the condition stated by an oracle as necessary for gaining 
the crown of Maccclon. — The town Bucephalia, on the river Hydaspes, in India, was 
founded near the grave of B. which died during Alexander’s Indian expedition. 

BUCER, Martin, one of the church reformers of the 16th e., wash. 1491, at Schletf- 
utadt in Alsace. His real name was j Kuhhorn (cow-horn), but in accordance with tho 
fashion of his tune among scholars, he changed it into its Greek equivalent, Bucer being 
derived from bout, an ox, and her as, a horn/ At the age of 14 he entered the order or 
Dominicans/ At the suggestion of his superior, he went to Heidelberg to study theol- 
ogy, devoting his attention, however, at tlic f same time to the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages. While young he was appointed chaplain to the elector of the palatinate. An 
acquaintance with the works of Erasmus had already inclined B. toward Protestantism, 
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and liis views were confirmed by the influence! (if Lufher at the Tfihk Iherg disputation* 
in 1518. Following the example given by Lutln r ut llmdl tol \\ * .ria., t J.Vil >, bw-ame 
one of the boldest mid most decided of- •Ihe-GerniHn reformers. In im \v/»nt 

Ktv.vohm.rr ^lu.^v lu. 5nt,.A / ].»n«J (K-, U, w,] ,-5 , . . vV i.I.,. ,* ! ... 1 , ' , “ 1 


Strasburg, where he introduced l he, doetriu . m r.-.., i i« t ih<* 

between Luther. and Zwingii, lie adopted ti middle emirne, ami fmleavmvd tu” nniko 
reconciliation between them; 1ml, his view of tla* .saerummifs unit h jipprnmhrd' that ( f 
Zwingli, exposed him lo Luther's harsh reprokit ion. At tin* di< i of A i;- -hai e, w'her 
he conducted Uimseli' with great circumspect ion and nioderathoi, h«* gmit rally sutrorded 
with the Lutheran views; but., along with older Sta.dmrg theohiglms. d. rlimd |' 0 ,, U i? 
scribe to the proposed confession of fulfil, and aflcnv unis divw up 1 1, t > 0 Tdra ■ 
poUtana , An agreement, however, wish subsrfpa-nily enmnd into! uv< n Ib'and the 
Lutherans, and as a disciple of Luilu.-.\ he appeared* af tin* Hiahue, » Mu‘We?iVe7if i},« 
reformers hold at Leipsie. In consequence of his refusal b* mu the (t,t, u<i'n,o 

rary creed drawn up by order of the emperor Fliarf/s V, — it. I’m, mi id • uoUon iV 
some in Germany, and therefore accepted the bn Uatkm » f nr» id Limp < p r t |*^“ 
and came 1() Ki'ghnul to ti-jieh lb. y 'ud " A ■ ' , ; >: > . ‘ \ 

in forwarding the reformation. His modesty, hh.toih ..life, and meat h-.uidm- ‘cidi-ed 
many friends in England; but bis labors worn soon inlerrupfui hsdbadt, Feb 37 I.VjI 
Ilis remains were interred in a church at Cam bridge w do on. u Vnlemuitv ; l,\a during 
the reign of Mary, his bones, with those of Fagiua, were t;dv«-n from their graves and 
burned in the market-place. His constant attempts to express him mf iiT hmmvm 
agreeable both to Luther and Zwingli, induced hi him at Umemii (»Ih aiv, mniummn7*m<i 
elusive kind of thought, to which, perhaps, Bossuet refers \\h»u he Mi* m-nzes ’ii 
“the great, architect of subtleties.” B. was, of course, exposed to main em ,u-vs vid 
scandals by the assiduous malice of Iholiomant.’atholie tin ologians, whose h. r{ ;,\ im-edm 
lions during the reformation period were exclusively devoted to the jnamdhrfmv J hide- 
cent calumnies; but by Protest mi t writers he has been highh eomumml-d ami bv 
has been ranked above even Luther and Mchuidithnii. ilishm4 ^,,rk U a tnmshtnm 
exposition of the Psalms, which he published under the i.semh»ri\m Aretinus FeUmai 
(Strasburg, 1K0). Hubert intended to edit the whole of urili C 

but only one volume appeared (Basel, 1577). ‘ ‘ mraus ’ 

BU'CEEQS. Bee iloiiNBiLL. 

c, P c ?. I'KOPOLD w, one of the most celebrated of German eo„1u.,;,|m ns ), ,, 
Btolpe, m Prussia, m 1* <4 or Vt < /, and m.wvcd instruction under H enter id the minim* 
academy, 1’ mburg. lie; afterwards traveled in pun-nit of I, is fuvnr'.ie ,«ch n,.,* (hrmWE 
all tl»e stales of Germany, through &eauditi;:\ia, its fur as tic Wilt ;uu \ tluon^lt 
several parts of Great Dnfiun, I rance.imd Italy. visiting tlmt'umirv idatll'. in ift, 
iQnm Z n pf,? S - duriiiy ftimfy in (ier-mm . »/ uml 
?1R°1 at I F 1 I>eil S, n P l . ! , m f t/,c L«iui>y Maiuix 1 1805) ; T,vu h in Xh-m,,/ ,<„,t h,J,,ud 

Masssssssrjs ■ i; 

been described bv an eminent scientific man as “ Uvennlv »r r i. i ^ u l l * 1 * lS 
equal fame in the physical, the descripl v , n 1 f Zum hft , 1 « ttuiK-rt an 
science, In all tithe he has been an Lghialohmd niii ^vere^ " *' ot hut 

BTTCHM, the me. district of Aberdeenshire, consisting of about « n, m * + h of 
county lying between -the Vtimm and the Dovemm ' ibs f" m f Ibm 
highest points being Mormond hill in the m, 743 ft and Omh^ 
feet. Portions of the coast are bold and precipitous )! J . *■ 

gSaZgnetsfr„r«heS^^ 

of population are Peterhead, Praserburg, Macduff and Turriff V^’ r SLJt J 

ro-called Druid circles, as Well as the remains of the aid ev of n,L f,,!Vera 

foundland -station, and made a trip up toriwTtt tfr w, t ,n lw ^‘ 
Newfoundland. In 1818, he commanded an arctic expe«Hon foV , nP' St str< ' a ™ , m 
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BUCHAN' AN, k co. in n.e. Iowa, watered by tributaries of the Red Cedar river; 
576 sq.m. ; pop. *70, 17,034; in ’80, 18,547. It is tolerably level and well timbered. The 
Dubuque and Sioux City railroad traverses the eo. near the central portion. Produc- 
tions chiefly agricultural. Co. seat, Independence. 

BUCHANAN, a co. in n.w. Missouri, on the Missouri river; 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
49,824 — 3781 colored. Five railroads, or their branches, traverse the county. The soil 
is fertile ; productions chiefly agricultural. Co. seat, St Josephs. 

BUCHAN AM, a co. in s.w. Virginia, on the Kentucky border, bounded n.w. by the 
Cumberland mountains; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 3777; in ’80, 5694.^ Tlie surface is rough 
and much of it mountainous. Agriculture is the chief occupation. Co, seat, Buchanan. 

BUCHANAN, Claudius, d.d., 1766-1815; an English missionary; in 1796, chaplain 
to the East India company. He wrote Christian Bemrches in Asia, and other works 
which had much influence In stimulating and supporting missions. 

BUCHANAN, Fkanklin, b. Md., about 1800: a midshipman in 1815, and in 
1845 the first superintendent of the U. S. naval academy. In 1855, he was made a capt., 
and in 1861 had command of the Washington navy-yard. He resigned when the rebel- 
lion broke out, but as his state did not leave the union, lie asked to be restored. This 
was refused, anti he went over to the confederates, having command of the Merrimac in 
the attack upon the union fleet in Hampton Roads, in which engagement he was 
wounded. Two years later, as admiral he commanded the confederate fleet so thoroughly 
defeated by Farragut in Mobile bay. On that occasion lie was wounded and taken pris- 


where, in the following year, he took his degree of b.a. In 1526, he went to Paris, and 
became a student in the Scots college there. He subsequently obtained a professorship 
in the college of St. Barbe, but returned to Scotland about 1587. During libs residence 
on the continent, B. adopted the tenets of the reformed faith. A satire entitled Sownmm , 
exposing the Franciscans, brought down upon him the wrath of the priests; and he had 
resolved upon seeking safety in liis old college at Paris, when king James V. took him 
under his protection, and intrusted him with the education of one of his illegitimate sons. 
At the request of the king, B. wrote another and more pungent satire against the jmcinkp, 
entitled Franciscan us, increasing their anger, and rousing especially the bitter hatred of 
the powerful cardinal Beaton, who after a time procured B.’s arrest, and even went so 
far as to oiler the king money for his life. Though to James was entirely due the pub- 
lication of the offensive satire, he did not interfere to protect the poet, who, however, 
contrived to effect his escape to Paris. After spending some years at Bordeaux and 
Paris in tuition, he accompanied the learned Portuguese, Govea, to the university ofCoim- 
bra, in Portugal, as one of his associates. After ihe death of Govea, B. was arrested as 
a heretic, and was for some time detained in a monastery, whore he began Ids splendid 
Latin metrical version of the Psalms. In 1551, being restored to liberty, he went 
to England; but soon afterwards went to Paris. About 1560, he returned to Scot- 
land, where he made an open confession of Protestantism. His reputation as a scholar 
gained for him a good reception at the court of the young queen, Mary, whose classical 
tutor he became. But his religious and political principles attached Him to the party 
of the regent Moray, by whose influence he was appointed principal of i?t. Leonard’s 
college, in St. Andrews university, in 1566. In the following year, he was chosen mod- 
erator of the general assembly — a very high honor for a layman. The doings of Mary, 
which scandalized the Scottish public, disgusted her tutor also, and he accompanied the 
regent Moray to England, in order to give evidence against her before- the commissioners 
appointed by Elizabeth to inquire into her guilt. His Betectio Jlariw li (f/hup, laid before 
these functionaries, -was industriously* circulated by the English court. In 1570, B. was 
appointed tutor to the young king, James VI. (afterwards James 1.), who owed to him 
all the erudition of which in later life he was so vain. No considerations of the' future 
position of his pupil were allowed to interfere with B.’s treatment of him, which was 
strict, if not even stern; and in dedicating his Be Jure Begin a pud Scot os to the young 
monarch in 1579, he warned him against favorites with a freedom remarkable not only 
in a subservient but in any age. In 1570, B. was appointed director of chancery, which 
he soon resigned, and in the same year was made keeper of the privy seal, an office 
which he retained until within a short time of his death. The latter years qf bis life 
were devoted to the composition of his History of Head and (published in 1582) He died 
thirty days after its publication, on the 28th Sept., 1582, and was buried in Greyfriars 
churchyard. Edinburgh. As a scholar, B. was unrivaled in his age; and he wrote Latin 
poetry “with the purity and elegance of an ancient Roman.” lie was alike humorous, 
sarcastic, and profound. His History , written in Latin, is remarkable for the richness, 
force, and perspicuity of its style, though it has been found fault with for the partiality 
of its narration of contemporary events; and two years after the author’s death, it, as 
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well as Dc Jure Regni , etc., was condemned by the Scottish parliament, and every pm 
son possessed of copies was ordered to surrender them w itldn 40 Lav . in mo* r t hat they 
might be purged of “the offensive ami extraordinary maneis » hey c<»iP;,im*d. l\vo 
co fleeted editions ol* B.’s works have been puMMird--- one In Uiiddnnuii iu i, jr», 2 vols. 
folio; and another by Burrmm, Leyden, in 2 vol>. quarlo, m hh. Iii-i Iran Unions 
that have yet appeared are far from doing justice to La; original. 

' BtfCEAMK, James, a distinguished .American statcsumTi, was h. In Fra'rikrm co,, 
Penn., April VI 1791. lie was educated at Dickenson eolDgv, a b] i* -1 the profession 
of the law, and, in 1814, was defied a member of the Pmm ) v * nuiii. b u *> * y n presen- 
tatives. In 18:30, he was chosen a member of emigre s and remained s*» till Mar, 4, 
1831. In May of that year, la* was nominated undue- :.dor 1*» Du da. lb* Monad to 
the United Stales in 1834, and soon after w:n Him led a mciubt r n! the h mJ<-; be was 
re-elected in Dec.. 1844, and AppoinlciMw presided n9k, m Mar.*, m\ 

secretary of state, he held that oflice till the ehne ol Polk > pr id* u< \ , Amb.i- ador to 
If i gland in 181 1, B resigned that post the following pair, and n I Mb w ; »■!. I *i pro 4- 
di'ift of the Fulled Slates. Itis administrathm was, on Lu m A j o’, r. lb* v, it in 
favor of the maintenance of slavery, but when the civil war broke oti be warmly 
embraced Lincoln’s policy. lie died June 1, 1 808. 

BUCHANAN', Jam thnlbih defied presid* ut of the Pnited Stnlc*, bilbexthe 
18th presidential term (IS >7~(>l); b. ut Stony Batu r Frttuklm eo Penn. April 23, 1 <U3 ; 
d. Lancaster, Penn., June 1 1898, He was the son of an iri di emigmui ami an A mericnr* 
mother, cducaied at Dickinson college, bred bribe law, and admith d to pr;n tbr in id 2, 
Though a professed federalist, he served as a private in Lie war wild England. In 1814, 
he was a member of the Pennsylvania login! dure, ami in F \ u a- eleeb’dtn congress, 
where he served through live terms. In 1828, he lAw .»re i 4 a k-.m ior pi- rideitl, and in 
the congress of 1830-31 was cUainmiu of the eommitiec on «hc jiuiu inn . A Her leaving 
congress, Jackson sent him as minister to Russia, where he coin laded the tir-t commer* 
cial treaty between the two countries, securing valuahl • pr;ulrge> in Ihe Black and 
Baltic seas. In 1893, he was chosen to the United 8m.h » .v. u:» le whue In supported 
Jackson, especially in the claim that appointments might be made by tin- president alone 
when the senate was not in session. When it was proposed hi cm hide lit on emigres 
petitions for the abolition of slavery, B. desired In prevent i u n the ill 'i*us cm m >1 a very by 
congress, proposing to leave the matter solely to the shiveholding .-.l iU >, :md holding tlmt ' 
congress had no power over it. lie favored th * re. coxa it ion of 4c xmi ii.uepi nrienn , and 
the annexation of that republic to the United Bides, in dm nil, air of dm French 
indemnity, he supported Jackson’s demand for payment or war. During Van Barca’s 
administration Budiaium supported the independent treasury scheme; favored dm pre- 
emption of public lands and opposed the bill to prevent the interference of L dcrul offa- n 
in elections. lie, sustained the veto power under Tyler, rnul opposed the rati tleaf ion of 
the Ashburton treaty, which settled the dispute concerning the nmriui n boundary. When 
the question of the annexation of Texas cam j to the Semite th* re were but Id votes to its 
favor, but the measure was carried in the form of joint resolutions on h dir days kd ore 
the close of the term of congress. B. was the only member of the .senate committee of 
foreign affairs to report in favor of annexation. Polk made 1dm seen bay of .rime. In diri 
position he had to deal with the north- western boundary question, whence aro-w the fain* us 
partisan cry “ 5 V 40’ or tight,” Both England and the l nited States lmd foimallv claimed 
the territory between the Pacific coist an I the Hunky mountains up to the Uussiim boun- 
dary,. but after much negotiation the lino of 40* m lab war agreed upon. During the war 
with Mexico, B was busy in avoiding or preventing the interli renccul other nations, lb 
was in private life during the discussion and adopdon of lhecompromDi measures of IRU, 
but fully approved them. When Fierce cam- into ollicc in 1858, he sent lb ns mhiisier 
to Groat Britain, where hu was engaged iu endeavors to sctlh- a m tick of questions ( on- 
coming Central Anmricau affairs. In the course of tin sc dudes ho was present at da* 
Ostend conference, the object of which was to bring about the sale of Cuba to the Fnind 
States; but nothing resulted beyond talk. In April, lSnii, B. ivtiiriu-d to the Uniiid 
btates, ami in June was nominated for president by the democratic party. The electoral 
vote was ; lor Buchanan, 174; for John C. Fremont (candidate of the newly organized 
republican party), 114; lor Millard Fillmore (native-AmericHUk 8. The popular vote was: 

J’ 8 ,? 84 ? 9 ; Frumont, 1,841,294; Fillmore, 874,584; majorit yagaluri Buchanmi, 
omJkJ; plurality tor him, 498,905, lie bad the votes of evci'vslaveimiding state except 
Maryland, winch went alone for Fillmore. The vote for Fillmore aDo gave Buehnmm 
Lahiotma and Now Jersey, In the executive chair his effort was to smother and pet 
out or sight the agitation concerning slavery not only in new states but everywhere. 
Among other acts of his administration was the temporary pacification of the Mormon 
troubles, and the vetoing of the homestead bill. After Lincoln’s election, B, was more than 
ever anxious to suppress die slavery discussion, and pointedly accused the north, in his 
last message to congress, as to blame for the impending disorder, because of that discus- 
sion, which had produced jts tnullgn influence on die slaves, and inspired them with a 
vague idea of freedom.” While holding that die executive ought to take can; that die 
taws be faith tuny executed, be shrank before the section of riouih Cmvdmi decimii’g 
that he could not' employ force except upon the demand ol the lawful authorities of the slab*! 
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and in South Carolina no such authority then existed. Ilia argument was that, if a state 
had withdrawn, orwaseven attemptingto withdraw, from the union, there was no power 
in the constitution to prevent the act. A few days later he was confronted by commis- 
sioners from South Carolina (that state having passed an act of secession on the 20th 
Dec., 1860), who came to demand the surrender by the president to the seceded state of 
all public property, and to negotiate for the continuance of ‘‘peace and amity between 
that commonwealth and the government at Washington.” His reply was that he had 
no power, and could only refer the matter to congress; he could only receive them as 
“ private gentlemen of the highest character,” arid treat.- respectfully such propositions 
as they might make. He did, however, decline to accede to their demand for the 
removal of the troops from Charleston harbor. The cabinet immediately broke up. Gen. 
Cass was secretary of state, but resigned when the president refused to order reinforce - 
merits to the Charleston ports; the secretary of the treasury and the secretary of the 
interior laid already gone; Floyd, secretary of war, resigned because the president refused 
to withdraw the troops. The last official act of president Buchanan of any importance 
was characteristic of his whole course where the south and its institutions were con- 
cerned. It was embodied in a letter from the secretary of war (Holt) to the governor of 
South' Carolina (Jail. 15, 1861), which declared, “by order of the president, ” that ‘ ‘ the forts 
in that state, in common with the other forts, arsenals, and property of the United Stales,, 
are in charge of the president, and that if assailed, no matter from what quarter or 
under what pretext, it is his duty to protect them by all the means which the; law has 
placed at his disposal;” adding that it was not his present purpose to garrison the forts, 
as he “considered them entirely safe under the protection of the law-abiding sentiment 
for wliicli tiie people of South Carolina had ever been distinguished ; but should they be 
attacked or menaced with danger of being seized or taken from the possession of the 
United States, he could not escape from- his constitutional obligations to defend and 
preserve the m.” After the installment of Ins successor, B. retired altogether from public 
affairs, but a year or two after the rebellion had been put down, he published a defense 
of his administration and the measures lie adopted for the preservation of peace. He 
was never married. 


BUCHANAN, Robert, b. 1841; a poet of Scotland, educated at Glasgow university. 
In 1860, he published Undertones , a volume of verses; in 1865, Idyls and London Poems. 
In the same year he edited Wayside Posies , and translated ballads from the Danish. 
Among later works ar a Napoleon Fallen — a Lyrical Drama/ The Land of.Lorne, . in,tlud~ 
mg the Cruise of the Fern to the Outer Hebrides; The Drama of Kings ; On the Fleshly 
School of Poetry (a severe criticism of some living English poets) ; Master Spirits; A Mad 
Prince (acted at the Haymarket); and his poems collected in 3 vols. in 1874. 

BITCH' ACUTES, an extraordinary sect of fanatics, which sprang up in the w. of Scot- 
land in 1783, but has now become extinct. The founder of the sect was Mrs. or "Lucky 
Buchan, b. in Banffshire in 1738, of humble parentage. Her maiden name was Elspeth 
Simpson. She early fell into habits of vice, but with her licentiousness were combined 
a sort of religious fervor and extreme antinomian opinions. In 1782, being resident in 
Glasgow with her husband, a potter, who ultimately divorced her, she became 
acquainted with the Rev. Hugh White, minister of the Relief congregation in Irvine, a 
weak vain man and coarse declamatory preacher, who adopted her opinions, for which 
he was deposed by his presbytery, and began along with her lo found a new sect in 
Irvine. Popular tumults arose, which led to her expulsion from the town in May, 
1784. Mr. 'White and his wife, with other devoted adherents, male and female, accom- 
panied her, regarding her as a divinely commissioned person, and expecting her to lead 
them to the place where Christ was speedily to appear again on earth. tffiie was 
addressed as “friend mother in the Lord,” and among other more blasphemous preten- 
sions, gave herself out to be the woman mentioned in Rev. xih, "White being repre- 
sented as the “man-child” whom slie had brought forth. She and her followers 
traveled towards Nithsdale, and found a resting-place in a barn at New Cample, near 
Thornhill, where they afterwards built for themselves a house of one apartment with a 
loft, in which they ail dwelt, supported chiefly by the money of the. more wealthy of 
their number. A few additional persons joined them. They lived in expectation of 
being translated to heaven without death; and on one occasion, after a fast of extraor- 
dinary duration, by which many of them were reduced to a very spectral condition, 
were led out by their prophetess to a hill-top to be immediately taken up, but returned 
disappointed. After this, dissensions began to arise among them; and some, recovering 
from their infatuation, left the society. Their expected heaven was one of mere sensual 
delights; audit is now sufficiently ascertained that they lived in unrestrained sexual 
intercourse — for they condemned marriage as unworthy of Christians — and that they 
systematically practiced infanticide. Yet they were protected from the outbreak mgs of 
popular indignation, and no investigation was made by the authorities. On the failure 
of their means of subsistence, they took a farm in a moorish part of the Stewart ry of 
Kirkcudbright; and those who remained of them accumulated by their industry the 
means of purchasing a small property, on which was built the first house of the village 
of Croeketford, where they Anally became extinct, the last of them surviving till 1846, 
full even in his old age of the strange delusions of his youth, and preserving in his house 
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mg 5-lobed limb, shaggy on the inner surface, with thick fleshy hairs. The fruit is a 
one-celled, two- valved capsule. The leaves are destitute of smell, but very bitter, 
hrom them is ; prepared a valuable bitter extract, which has long been used in ‘cases of 
dyspepsia and disorders of the bowels, and which was also formerly employed in intermit* 
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the bones of Lucky Buchan, which were buried with him in his grave.— £00 The Buck- 
unites from First io Last, by Joseph Train. (Ediu. 1840.) 

BUCHAE-HESS', the easternmost promontory of Scotland, in the me. of Aberdeen- 
shire, 3 m. s. of Peterhead, in lat. 57' 28' n„ and long. ! 40 w. -t. A hyi- h-iw*, li«) 
ft. high, with a revolving light, has been erected here. It may Ik* stated that the low 
rocks at Peterhead stretch a little further e: than the Buchan-ness. In the sea off the B. 
lie the Buchan Deeps, a great trough 50 to 90 fathoms deep, and 25 in. broad, and 
stretching s. nearly as far as the Bell-rock. Outside lie the Long Forties, a hank afc'tka.y 
depth of 35 to 45 fathoms, and 10 to 20 in, broad. 

BUCHAREST', Bukiiauest', or Buktiouest', the chief city c>f WalSeehiu, and capital 
of "Roumauia, in a rich and extensive plain on thcDumboviiza, a tributary of the. Argish, 
in lat. 44° 20' 11 ., and long. 20° 5' cast. The town is for the most part meanly built ‘ and 
the streets are very irregular and generally uu paved. There: are, turn ever, >nme hand- 
some hotels ; and the churches are numerous and many -spired, giving to the place a 
picturesque appearance. The prince’s palace, a large* structure in the center of the 
town, has no claim to architectural beauty. The number of cafe 4 and gam hi in ^tables 
is excessive; and altogether B. has the unenviable reputation of being the mo.si. disso- 
lute capital in Europe. The corso, or public promenade, is a miniature Huh* Park. B, 
is the entrepot for the trade between Turkey and Austria, the ehh f articles <4 commerce 
being grain, wool, salt, honey, wax, building-timber, and cattle. It has some .small 
manufactures of woolen cloths and carpets. B. has at various times suffered consider- 
ably at the hands of the Russians, and is remarkable as the place whore in 1812 a treaty 
was concluded between Turkey and Russia, by which the former ceded to the latter 
the province of Bessarabia and a portion of Moldavia ; Russia waiving her claim to all 
other territories she had conquered. This treaty also defined tin* Truth as the boundary- 
line between the two empires. During the Crimean campaign, B. was successively 
occupied by Russians, Turks, and Austrians. Bon. hid, 141,754; 75, estimated at 
250,000. ' ■ ■ ' ' 

, BUCHEZ, PnihxppB Benjamin Joseph, a French physician, writer, and president 
of the national assembly in 1848, was b. in 1706 at Matagmi hi Petite, in the department 
of Ardennes, and studied medicine in Paris, 1815. lie became involved in several 
plots against the Bourbons, was active in the conspiracy of the French CarhonarLq.v ), 
and supported the doctrines of St. Simon (q.v.); but, after editing lor sum- time the 
communist journal Le Pmlucteur, he separated from his colleagues'. ( Ttrioudv enough, 
during all his active career of underhand polities, he was prosecuting Ids learned stud- 
ies, and in 1825 published a Precis Memcntoire tVHytjhte, besides editing the dot 

Progres des Sciences et Institutions Medical* s. After ’the revolution, 1KJO, B. established 
and conducted the journal L'Europeen, the organ of Koo-Catlmlieism ; ami in concert 
with M. Roux Lavcrgae, began a republican history of the French revolution. AH his 
Writings are marked by original views and arguments in favor of the belief in human 
progress. After the Feb. revolution, 1848, B. was made president of the national assem- 
bly; but by his want of energy during the disturbance of May 75, he immm d the cen- 
sure of all parties. On the inauguration of the empire, B. returned to his studies. He 
died in 1866. 

BUCHNER, Friedrich Katie Christian Lrmvm, b. 1824; a German atheistic 
philosopher. lie was a practicing physician, in the school of Tubingen, whence lie was 
removed because of his publication of the doctrine that nothing beyond material force 
is known to man (published in English as Force ami Matter), ‘The main ideas of his 
doctrines are the eternity of matter, the indestructibility of force, the 1:0 existence of 
light and hie, and the infinity of forms of being in time and space. Ills works have 
been widely circulated in his own and other languages. 

RUCHU. See Bucku, ante. 

BTTCK, a name sometimes distinctively appropriated to the male of the fallow deer 
(q.v.), the female of which is a doe. But the term B. is often also applied to the male of 
other species of deer, as of the roebuck (q.v.), although never to that of the red deer (.see 
Deer), which, when mature, is a Stag or a Hart. 

BUCKATJ a t. in Saxony on the Elbe, adjoining Magdeburg; pop. ’71, 8608. It has 
extensive machine works, and several important manufactories. 

BtrCKBEAS", or Marsh Tre'foii, (. Menyanthes tnfoliata), a plant of the natural order 
gentia,nem( q.v.), the only known species of its genus, widely distributed in all the colder 
parts or the northern hemisphere, and common in Britain. It has been described as 
. perhaps the most beautiful ” of all British plants. It grows in marshy places, its creep- 
ing root-stalks (or rhizomes) and densely matted roots of ten rendering boggy ground firm, 
ihe leaves are termite, like those of the trefoils or clovers, and are supported on pretty 
long stalks The flower-stalk bears a compound raceme of 10 to 20 white flowers, exter- 
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tent fevers. An infusion is also sometimes used, and sometimes the dried and powdered 
leaves. The whole plant seems to possess the same bitter and tonic properties. It is 
sometimes used in Germany as a substitute for hops. The root-stock, however, which 
is black and jointed, contains a considerable quantity of a kind of starch, which is sep- 
arated fro in' the bitter substance, and used as food in some of the northern parts of 
Europe. 

BUCKEYE. See Horse Chestnut. 

BUCK-HOUND, a hunting- dog once common in Britain, when buck-hunting was a 
most fashionable amusement, but of which few packs now exist. The buck-hound 
resembles a dwarf Stag-hound (q.v.), and possesses great strength and perseverance. 
Bucks are, however, often hunted by other kinds of hounds. 

BUCKINGHAM, aco. in central Virginia on the James and Appomattox rivers, tra- 
versed by the James canal; pop. ’80, 15,540—8715 colored. The surface is hilly, but the 
soil near the rivers is good. - There is a gold mine near Willis mountain, and iron and 
slate are found. Co. seat, Marysville. 

BUCKINGHAM, the old co. t. of Buckinghamshire, in the n. part of the shire, is situ- 
ated on the Ouse — which flows round the town, and has three bridges. B. is 01 in. n.w. 
of London by rail. It returns one member to parliament. Pop. ’71, 7545. Bobbin 
lace is the chief manufacture, but it is on the decline. B. is a place of considerable 
antiquity. Edward the elder fortified it in 978, and the Danes captured it in 1010. The 
earls of Buckingham built a castle here soon after the Norman conquest. Edward III. 
made it a staple for wool. Here Catharine of Aragon received the news of the battle of 
Flodden, and Charles I. had his head-quarters in B. for a few days in 1644. 

BUCKINGHAM, Duke of, George Villiers,' the favorite of James I. and Charles I. 
of England, third son of sir George Villiers, was b. at his father’s seat of Brookesley, 
Leicestershire, Aug. 20, 1592. Knighted in April, 1G16, and sworn a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber on Jan. 1, 1617, he became master of the horse and a knight of the garter. 
Created the same year baron of Whaddon and viscount Villiers, and in Jan. follow- 
ing earl of B., and sworn of the privy-council, lie was next made a marquis, and 
appointed lord-admiral of England, chief-justice in Eyre oi parks and forests s. of 
the Trent, master of the king’s bench office, high steward of Westminster, and constable 
of Windsor castle. In 1620, he married the daughter of the earl of Rutland, the richest 
heiress ih the kingdom. In 1623, while negotiations were in progress with the Spanish 
court for a marriage between the infanta and the prince of Wales, afterwards Charles 1., 
B. persuaded the latter to go himself to Madrid and prosecute his suit in person. The 
ultimate failure of the negotiations has been ascribed to Il.’s arrogance. In Ms absence 
he was created a duke, and on his return nominated .lord- warden of the cinque ports, 
and steward of the manor of Hampton court. By his advice, James declared war against 
Spain. On the accession of Charles I., in 1625, B. maintained his ascendency at court, but 
after the ill-fated expedition against Cadiz, lie became odious to tl^e nation, and was 
saved from impeachment only by the king’s dissolving parliament. The treaty for the 
marriage of Charles with the princess Henrietta of France was concluded by him, but 
lie was not allowed to return to Pari& in consequence of his audacity in lifting Ills eyes 
to the French queen. In 1627, with an armament of 100 sail and 7000 soldiers, he 
appeared before Rochelle, then in possession of the Huguenots, who refused him admis- 
sion within the harbor. Ills troops then made an ill-conducted descent on the neighbor- 
ing isle of Rhe, and returned to England beaten and disgraced. He soon after under- 
took a second expedition to Rochelle, and proceeded to Portsmouth for embarkation, 
when he was assassinated by a discontented subaltern-officer, named Feltcm, Aug. 23, 
1628, in. his 36th year. eW-w 7 

BUCKINGHAM, 2d Duke of (George Villiers), a brilliant but profligate nobleman, 
son of the preceding, Was b. at Wallingford house, Westminster, Jan. 30, 1627, and 
studied at Cambridge. On the outbreak of the civil wars, he served in the royal army; 
his estates were confiscated by the parliament, and he took refuge on the continent. 
He attended Charles II. into Scotland, and after the’ battle of Worcester, in 1651, went 
again into exile. Returning secretly into England, he married, in 1657, the daughter of 
lord Fairfax, the parliamentary general, to whom his forfeited estates had been assigned. 
Arrested by Cromwell, arid committed to the Tower, he was afterwards removed to 
Windsor castle, but released on the abdication of Richard Cromwell. At the restoration, 
he recovered his estates, and was made master of the horse, and sworn of the privy- 
council. He was mainly instrumental in the fall of the chancellor, Clarendon, whom 
he made an object of ridicule to the king, and was one of Charles’s confidential minis- 
ters, who, from the initial letters of their titles, were called “the Cabal.” Engaging 
in 1666 in some treasonable practices for effecting a change in the government, he was 
deprived of all his offices at court, but, *on his submission, soon recovered them. In 
1670, he was sent ambassador to France, and was employed on some other embassies. 
He was elected chancellor of the university of Cambridge in 1671. Supporting the non- 
conformists in 1674, he opposed the test act, and was deeply engaged in the popish plot 
After Charles’s death, in 1685, B. retired to his manor of Helmsley, in Yorkshire, and 
amused himself with the chase. He died at Kirkby-Moorside, April 16, 1688, and was 
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interred in Westminster abbey. The manufacture of glass and crystal is said to km 
Ixjen introduced into England from Venice by him. B. was thn author of several stage- 
plays, of which the best is The lleheamd, a comedy; A Satire agniMt Mankind; ami 
some poems. 

BUCKINGHAM, James Silk, a modern traveler and popular lecturer, the son of a 
farmer, b. in 1788, at Flushing, near Falmouth, Cornwall; when a hoy, went to sea. 
and made several voyages to Lisbon. After years of ims< tiled and w anderiiig life, he, 
in 1810, established a journal at Calcutta, but the boldness of Ids c«*jmiivs «m die Indian 
government led to his expulsion from the presidency of Bengal. His lectures,, on his 
return to England, against the East India company monopoly, ami in. mppuii of open- 
ing the trade to China, tended greatly to direct puldic attention to tin* subject, In 
London, lie established The Oriented Herald, and The Ath* nanm. now the lending 
weekly literary journal. Subsequently, he traveled through the \ nbed Nam>, and from 
1832 to 1887 was M.P. for Shefllold. He was projector and sect.'fmy of the British and 
foreign institute, literary club, 1843-1840; and president of the London temperance 
league, 1851. B. was the author of numerous works of trnv( 1 on the continent, in the 
east, and in America. He was engaged on his autobiography, two volumes of which 
were published before his death, which took place dune ‘SO, 18.75, 

BUCKINGHAM, Josmr Tiskku, 1779-1881; nn American jnunmlKg native of 
Connecticut. He was bred a printer, and in 1800 went to Boston, whore, six years 
later he began The Polyanthus a monthly magazine, which was warn ^impended, but 
resumed in 1812. In 1809, be published a weekly called Tht Ordud; from 1817 to 
1828, The Mew England Grimy/ and Memmie Magazine; and. In 188 !, Tin Snr England 
Magazine. In 1824, he started the Bouton Courier , of which he was editor until *1848, 
On the 24th of June, 1840, he presided over the celebration (in Bo, loop of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of printing. As an editor he was a vigorous 
writer, but rather hitter and personal. He was several times elected to the legislature. 
Besides it is ordinary work, he published Specimens of An epopee Ufecatar* , *rith Per- 
sonal Memoirs Anecdotes and 2Umirimene.es and Pemoual Munoirx and 
Editorial L'fe . 

BUCKINGHAM, Wtlt jam Alfukd, ll.il, 1804-75; the “war governor” of Con- 
necticut (1858-00), noted for his zeal and untiring energy in support of tin* union cause 
during the rebellion. Before his election as governor he was a carpel manufacturer and 
merchant. In 1889, lie was elected U. 8. senator. Imong his heuefucl ions was $25,000. 
to the theological school of Yale college. 

BUCKINGHAM, or BUG KIN GUAM SHIT IE, John Smmmuh Duke of; 1849-1724! 
son of the second earl of Mulgmve. In the war with Holland la* M-rved in tin* imvy and 
commanded a ship; and afterwards, in the land forces, he joined Turoum; tosfmfv the 
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enden arid No tley abbey, the latter of which has been converted into farm-buildings. 
There are many examples of early English and decorated architecture. The church of 
Clic tw ode, near Buckingham (13th c.), contains some very tine examples of ancient 
glass-staining. Many events of historical interest occurred in this county. It was the 
scene of contest in the civil wars of Stephen and John. At Chali'ont St. Giles, Milton 
finished his Paradise Lost, and at Horton, 'he wrote L' Allegro. At Hampden lived the 
great patriot of that name; Waller was proprietor of Beaeonsfield manor; At terbury 
was bora at Milton ; .Stoke Poges churchyard suggested Gray’s Elegy, and is the place 
of his burial; at Olney, Cowper lived ; at Gregrries, near Beaeonstield, Burke died and 
was buried; Scott, the Biblical commentator, was rector of Aston Sand ford; Herschel’s 
great telescope still stands afc Slough, where he made most of his important discoveries; 
and at Stowe is a magnificent mansion — one of the finest in England, alike for extent, 
architecture, and beauty of site— formerly belonging to the duke of Buckingham. Pop. 
’71, f/5, 879. 

BUCKLAND, Gyrus, b. Conn., 1799; a successful inventor, pattern-maker of the 
IT, S. armory at Springfield, Mass., and ‘designer of machinery for making arms. 
11c lias produced many now machines and tools in the line of arms rnanufacturing. 

BUGKLANi), Francis Trevelyan, a son of the rev. Dr. Buckland (q.v.),b. at Christ 
Church college, Oxford, Dec. 17, 1826. He was educated at Winchester school, and at 
Christ Church college, Oxford. He devoted himself to the study of medicine.; and after 
being house-surgeon of St. George’s hospital, London, was appointed assistant-surgeon 
to the 2d life-guards in 1854, retiring in 1863. From his boyhood; lie innnifested an 
enthusiastic delight in natural history, especially when it could be applied practically to 
the cultivation of useful quadrupeds, birds, or fish, in which study he was encouraged 
and guided by liis father. He has contributed a vast number of brief papers on various 
branches of his favorite science to the Times, Field, Queen , Land and Water (of. which he 


was first secretary to the acclimatization society of Great Britain and Ireland. He is 
an acute observer, and his writings on subjects of natural history in great part exhibit 
the results of fresh and original observations, which his sprightly style exhibits in a 
most, interesting manner. He has long taken a great interest in fish-culture, and lias 
} been actively concerned in the recent endeavors to promote it in England. He has, at. 
his own cost, established under the science and ait department, South Kensington, a 
■ 4 • museum of economic fish-culture,” illustrating the natural history nf salmon and sea- 
fisii by means of plaster-casts, which he makets with his own .hands, and by preparations 
and dissections in spirits. In 1867, B. was appointed inspector of salmon fisheries: for 
England and 'Wales, and, in 1870, special commissioner oh the salmon fisheries' of: Scot- 
lull'd, and in 1877 bn the Scotch herring fisheries. 

BFCKLAffB, William, d.d., a distinguished geologist, whose labors tended greatly 
to the advancement of science, was born at Axminster, Devonshire, England, in 1784. 
Educated at Winchester and Oxford, he was appointed, in 1818, reader in mineralogy 
in Oxford university. The same year, he was elected a fellow of the geological society, 
and lie was twice Us president. In 1818, lie became reader in geology at Oxford, ami 
was elected fellow of the royal society. In 1822, he received the Copley medal for 
mi account of an assemblage of fossil teeth and hones of 22 different animals, discovered 
In a cave at Ivirkdale, Yorkshire; and, in 1823, he published a. treatise founded on it, 
entitled lleliquifp D Humana, or Observations on Organic lh luteins, attesting the Action of 
a II nirer sal IMuge, a theory which lie afterwards saw cause to modify. In 1825. B. 
was appointed a canon of Christ church, Oxford. In 1827, he was chosen a member of 
the council of the royal society; in 1832, he was elected president of the British as>ot la- 
tum at Oxford, its second meeting; and, in 1886, lie published Ids Bridgewater ti enlist*, 
Geology and Mineralogy Considered mill Inference to Madurai Theology (2 vois. 8vo). To 
the transactions of the geological society lie contributed many valuable papers; and his 
sketch of the structure of the Alps, in the Annals of Philosophy, is esteemed one of the 
most interesting of his geological writings. In 1845, lie was made dean of 'Westminster,.' 
and, in 1847, a "trustee of the British museum. Under his great and continuous labors 
to benefit others, his mental faculties gave way some years before liis death, which took 
place Aug. 14, 1858. 

BUCKXAHBXA, a magnificent and beautiful evergreen tree of the natural order hama- 
melidem (see Wttch-Hazel), a native of the mountains. It grows unbranched to the 
height of 40 ft. , the trunk sometimes 21 ft. in girth at 5 ft. from the ground. The 
foliage is thick, bright, and glossy. The timber is not valuable. Dr, Hooker thinks 
that this tree would probably succeed in the mild climate of the w. of England. 

BUCKLE, Henry Thomas, an author who attained a sudden notability in 1857 by 
the publication of the first volume of a work entitled The History of Chilimtion in Eng- 
land. He was born at Lee, in Kent, Nov. 24, 1823, and was for a very short time 
at Dr. Holloway’s school in Kentish-town, near London. No other school and no 
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university claims credit for his education, which, nevertheless, was in the highest degree 
liberal. An easy fortune and a large library enabled Mr. B. to gratify; without any sort 
of impediment or restraint, an all-absorbing love of letters. After bringing out a second 
volume of his work in 1881, he undertook' a journey to the east, in order to restore his 
health and extend his knowledge. Having spent the winter in Egypt, he wont oyer the 
desert to Syria, caught typhus fever by the way, and died at Damascus, May,. 188-2. 

B.’s plan involved, before tracing the particular history 6f English civilization, a gen- 
eral consideration of the progress of those European countries, England, France, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Spain, and America, in which the elements oUmckbrii civilization are 
originally found. The two volumes published are occupied wiih this preliminary ex- 
amination, which they do not even complete. His objects, however, are clear. They 
arc (1) to discover what is the essential spirit of a nation’s history apart from particular 
men and events, and (3) to trace out the causes of the progress which has been made in 
England and France, Under the first head B. endeavors to show that the spirit or char- 
acter of a people is dependent on material circumstances, such as soil, climate, food, 
aspect of nature, and the like, and to be sought for in these; under the second head 
occurs the theory, the vigorous application' of which by B. has startled and offended 
many readers— viz., that tfie progress of society depends upon skepticism; that the re- 
tarding '.force is .credulity; and that the excessive' ‘‘protection ” exercised by governments, 
the nobility, the cixurcli, etc., over the “ people,” has dwarfed and held back the spirit of 
freedom and civilization. These and other positions are defended by B. with great in- 
genuity and lucidity of argument and expression, and have been admitted, even by ids 
opponents, , to contain much' sound truth. He is accused — perhaps not unjustly — of being 
often one-sided, and of drawing sweeping deductions from an imperfect survey of the 
facts. 'He'-isl-said'to-.hay© .bee&tOQe.of the best.. chess-players in the world. See his Mix* 
wild neons and Posthumous TFeArs, edited by Miss Helen Taylor; and Pity run Me murks, 
by J. S. Stuart Glennie. 

BUCKLEK, in old armor, was a kind of shield worn on the left arm. The bucklers 
worn by the hastatp or spearmen-, among the ancient liomans, were about 4 ft. long, 
by in width, made of boards, covered on the inside with linen and sheepskin) and on 
the outside with iron plate. In the middle ages the B. was round, oval, or square in 
shape, and was frequently made of wicker-work or of hide, strengthened by metal- 
plates. 

BUCKLES, metal instruments, consisting of a rim and tongue, used for fastening 
straps or bands in dress and harness. The use of B., instead of shoe-strings, was intro- 
duced into England during the reign of Charles IT. They soon became very fashion-* 
able, attained an enormous size (the largest being called Artois buckles, after the comic 
d* Artois, brother of the king of France), and were usually made of silver, <at, with dia- * 
mondsand other precious stones. In the latter half of last century the manufacture of B. 
was carried on most extensively in Birmingham, there being at one 1 hue not less than -IM00 
people employed in that town and ils vicinity, who turned out 3,500,080 pairs of R 
annually, at the average value of 3*. M. per pair. When the trade was at ils height, how- 
ever, fashion changed, and in 1701 we find buckle-makers petitioning the prince of 
Wales for sympathy, on the ground that the introduction of shoo -strings had nearly 
ruined their trade. The prince promised to assist them as far as he could, by wearing 
B. himself, anrl enjoining his household to do the same; but fashion was (do strong 
even for him, and B. became almost extinct. The opportunity, however, ns is remarked 
by a writer in Notes and Queries for 1854, “which buckles afford of ornament and ex- 
pense has preserved them as a part of the court-dress; and of late years they have 
appeared a little hi private society. They are generally, though not always* worn 
when a prince of the royal family is of the party; and at the king’s private parties, 
although the rest of the dress be that usually worn, buckles are almost indispensable.” 
Large shoe-buckles, of silver or other metal," are still worn by the clergy of several con- 
tinental countries, as part of their ordinary costume. 

BUCKMINSTER, Joseph, d.d., 1751.-1813; an American Congregational clergyman, 
b. Mass. He graduated at Yale, studied theology, and was for a time tutor in tin* cal 
lege.' In 1779, he became pastor of the North ‘church, Portsmouth, TST. 1 1., where he 
remained for a third of a century, retiring only by reason of failing health. He. died 
soon afterwards, while on a visit ‘to Vermont. ‘Dr. B. took deep interest in the contro- 
versy that in his later years divided the Congregationalists into liberals and conserva- 
tives, He published many sermons, a memoir of Dr. Mackintosh, and was one of the 
compilers of the Pkcataqm Ploer Prayer Booh His daughter published his memoirs 
and those of Ids son. 


| BUCKMINSTER, Joseph Stevens, son of Rev. Joseph, 1784-1813. He was edu- 

Gated at Harvard, and was a teacher in Phillips Exeter academy, having Daniel Webster 
V for one of his pupils. In 1804, he was made pastor of Brattle street church, Boston, one 

A of the leading congregations in New England. In 1808-7, he traveled in Europe, taking 

£ % deep interest in the purchase of books for the Boston Athenaeum. In 1808, he super- 

5 vised the republication of Griesbachs New Testament (in Greek), and was soon after- 

G: wards appointed lecturer on biblical criticism at Cambridge, He was a member of 

A most of the important literary societies of the day. His works have been published in 
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euuKjnER, Simon Bolivar h kv iqoo ■■ , , . _ J * 

into the service of the confede^, an w drJItoTn7 ¥**1 £ oiat v ’’ ho '™* 

arms against the usurper Abraham LinenfV w „!?, S ' to f* e P®>plo of Kentucky to take 
troops to gen. Grant; was for a timed bfisouerlf « rt P onels,, n and 18.000 

surrender to gen. Oanby. \ 101101 of Wai * an< * was imally in Kirby Smith's 

rivor; WUsq m.Ti,o|x '’70™M%'™W ° 0 a otAlt fiT’ 5 I,0r,1 -' JV ' Dekwnre 
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tip and down, As the river seldom freezes her fit ? n narrows and the river both 
sels bound to Bangor. There are SvnSi It l,’ f a convenient winter port for vea- 
with England, B. was captured by the British^' rds and naanuiactories. In the last war 

in the dramatic writer, wash, 

monotony of an attorney’s office he soWht *nd Sf® r e 1 XCJte,ne nt of. the stage 1 to tin* 
*™*>f «»?. dbpl«y <>f a provincial 


many years as leading low comedian He afterward A 1 ®?' ter ’ W l le !', e 116 continued for 
Entry Lane theaters, Sf the former f f „. | WI ? S played at the Hay-market and 

81st Oct., 1879. B.’s acting wa“ nofmow note/f 1 ? f® e f ™ m 1853 to 1878. He died 
never degenerates into vulgarity than for its dWin^ l ‘ S C0 '? K : alit - v and humor, which 
m each individual character he assumed In al fosX 1 ?- eC1 n‘° n °f tbe PC'CuliAr traits 
btoad general effect, but the details of’ each tl ! ere "'as the same 

mmuteness. B. was also a prolific great care mid 


BTOICTHOJOT, ^u7TZnZ:?l , V ^ m ****** 
rhamnacem (q.v.), distinguished bv ^vuE Shra E , or _ sma11 trees of tlle natural order 
the middle ak/’flowerft g ' u « tSSnt' 0 ,^ cal >?’ »Moh divides am fuel 
adhering to the fruit; which is g]obo se Cd Zli™! V ’ flni lbe base remaining and 
or spongy, with 3 to 4 stones. The petals are°snmnHm» SUCCU *'- Ut ’ so r 1 , neti «nes rather dry 
are dioecious, some hermaphrodite Tw it, 1 wanting. Some of the species 
fropical and temperate regions of the worS -The ’SfiVR d lmtives of most ot ‘lie 
is a deciduous shrub or low tree frequent in t • BtrC , KTHonif cathartieus) 

the u. of Asia. The leaves areovat^mefate^ 3 hlfo 1,1 0th ? r ^ of Europe and 
flowers small, yellowish-green, and densely eW^d 0 ™ ? reen j ‘ lle branches spiny; the 
mte plants; the berries about thes ize of peas V S; hhltm f T ale ^ on sep£ 
lently purgative. They were formerly mucii 8 ,se tn miusco «s. and vio- 

f?t ? Dly ™ «'o form of a syrup premr^dfl f,l but more rarely, 


TH0I f. or BERKY-BBAitmo Aloe (fi fZZf‘ ?» sms a habit.-The ALdee Buo , l 
qttent m woods and thickets throuAiou/Eum^ ’ Tt 1 ? natlve of Brj ’tain, and is fre- 

spineless branches, oval entire leaves and IS Jwm Slm & ral |’y a small tree, with 
general somewhat clustered. The bark of the axillary flowers, which are in 

smell and a nauseous bitter Tt w « V* ie is gray, and has a very dis£rimtinn> 
the last species, and haf reccfnlly b lon fooZT^ T d in alon T^ Zul 

intermittent fevers. It contains^princinfln^^o^^ 1 ?* 1 ” 8,11 ^ garters as a remedy for 
taming hydrocyanic acid, and a’ yellow coloring 1 matte^enb e f tl ‘ activ ^ a volatile oil con-- 
small and black, and violent! v rnivo-uti™ T+ i:> * attci called Thttfiinvu. The berries 

much sickness and thirst attend i 1 * Th 0 ''chM df The w ! ^ 

tte preparatjoK of .gunpowder. The bark S °Lu h LY.2? d «. b « bt .- «f««J j« Med fo, 
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n. as Switzerland. The 'French berries, Avignon berries, or yellow berries of dyers, are 
the fruit of 11, infectorins, Ji samtilis, It amygdalim (or oleokhs ), and It Olusii . — The 
Ska Buckthorn is a shrub of a different genus and order. See Sallow-thorn. 

BUCKTT, a name common to several small shrubs of the genus harosma (formerly 
included in diomia ), natives of the cape of Good Hope, the leaves of which ure used in 
medicine— som etimes in the form of a powder, more generally of mi infusion ora tincture 
— particularly on account of their powerful operation on the urinary organs, as in 
chronic inflammation of the bladder, urinary calculus, etc. They arc also used in dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism, and dropsy ; and are stimulant and antispasmodie, diuretic, diapho- 
retic, and tonic. They generally appear in commerce mixed with stalks and fruit. 
They are smooth, leathery, and shining, more or less cremated, or serrated, and are much 
covered with pellucid dots, which are glands filled with, a strongly smelling yellowish 
volatile oil. The strong odor of B. leaves is generally regarded as disagreeable, but the 
Hottentots perfume themselves with them. They have a warm taste, resembling that 
of mint. — The genus barosma belongs to the natural order rutacew, and is distinguished 
by regular flowers with 5 petals, 5 fertile and 5 abortive scale-like stamens, anthers 
bearing a minute terminal gland, and a 5-lobed ovary. The species principally yielding 
the B. leaves of the shops are B. sermtifoUa , B. crehata, B. crenulata, and B. venusta, 

BUCKWHEAT, fagopyrum, a genus of plants of the natural order polygon ae (q.v.), 
or, according to many botanists, a subgemis of polygonum, distinguished by the central 
embryo, and by racemes of flowers grouped in panicles. Common B. {fagopyrum esculen- 
tum, or polygonum fagopyrum) is a native of the basin of the Volga, the shores of the 
Caspian sea, and many parts of central Asia, from which it is said to have been intro- 
duced bj' the Moors into Spain, and thence to have extended over Europe, in many 
parts of which, and in some places in Britain, it is now naturalized. Another account 
represents it as having been brought to Europe by the crusaders. In France, it is called 
ble Sarmsin, or Saracen wheat. "It is cultivated on account of the farinaceous albumen 
of its seeds, which are used, as grain, for food of man and cattle. It is upright, branched, 
1 to 8 ft. in height; the leaves are between heart-shaped and arrow-shaped, the flowers 
pale red, the sted (nut) black and triangular, the angles even (not toothed). The resem- 
blance of this seed in form to the beech-nut is supposed to be the reason of the German 
name huclmezen (beech-wheat), from which the English name is derived. B. is a very 
common crop in some parts of Europe, and of the united States of North America; but 
is seldom sown in Britain, except as food for pheasants. ’ It requires continued dry 
weather in autumn for profitable harvesting, and this in the climate of Britain cannot 
■well be reckoned on. In Germany, B. is much valued as a crop, particularly for moor- 
lands and other poor soils. In Bretagne, also, it is as extensively cultivated as wheat. It 
yields very abundantly, and requires little attention and little" manure. Forty bushels 
or more per acre may‘be expected weighing 46 or 48 lbs. per bushel; and notwithstand- 
ing the resemblance of the seed to grain in its qualities and uses, wheat, or any other 
cereal crop^ generally succeeds well after B., if care Inis been taken to' keep the land 
clear by tilling. The seed is most frequently used in the shape of groats, or made into 
pottage, and in the United States thin cakes are very often made of ft. It is very nutri- 
tious, containing about 10 per cent of gl uten and 52 per cent of starch, besides about 6 per 
cent of gum and sugar, It is said to be as good ns barley for fattening cattle, and better 
for horses than oats. But as the seed is covered with a very hard rind or thin shell, H 
must always be shelled before being given to cattle. Poultry are very fond of it. Beer 
is sometimes brewed from it, and it yields a spirituous liquor of good quality; indeed, it 
is frequently used in -gin-distilleries. As green fodder, the herbage of the plant is said 
to be more nutritious than clover; but it acts as a narcotic on sheep. Bees delight in its 
flowers, and in some parts of the United States it is sown on this account. In America 
the seed is usually sowrn broadcast over the land which has been plowed in autumn or 
early spring and well scarified or harrowed. About a bushel and a half of seed is 
required when sown broadcast, but a bushel. is sufficient if drilled with a machine. In 
the latter case it should not be sown in narrower drills than one foot apart, but 2 ft. 
is recommended as being better for the succeeding crop, as the wider intervals can be 
properly cultivated. It should not be sown in England before the middle of May, as 
the least frost is injurious. When the lower seeds are ripe it should be mown, as they 
are easily shed out if allowed to stand too long. When bread made from B. forms the 
principal food of the people, it is thought to have an injurious action on the brain. As 
i supplementary article, however, it is a favorite among all classes where it is raised, — 
Tartarian B. (F, or P. Tataricum) is distinguished by the toothed edges of the seeds 
and its more vigorous growth. It is hardy, and adapted for cold situations. It is a 
native of Siberia. It is very productive, but the seed falls out when ripe more readily 
than that of the common species; and the flour is darker colored, and somewhat bitter. 
—Notch-seeded B. (F. or P. cmarginatum) is said to be a native of China. Its seeds are 
larger than those of common B., and their angles are winged. When grown in Britain, 
many of its flowers are generally abortive. — Perennial B. (F. orP. cymosum) is a native 
*f Nepaul, very vigorous in its growth, but producing, at least in Britain, comparatively 
little seed. — The triangular black seed of climbing B. or blackbine {F, or P. convolvulus), 
familiar to everyone who has eaten oatmeal cakes or porridge, greatly resembles B., but 
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is smaller. The plant — a "very common weed in gardens and cornfields in Britain — also 
exhibits much similarity, notwithstanding its different habit and twining stem. — Dyer’s 
B. is Polygonum Unctormm . See Polygonele. -V ; 

BUCKWHEAT TREE, Gliftonia Mgustrina , an evergreen shrub in the gulf states of 
the order cyrillaceae, bearing fragrant white blossoms. It grows around ponds and 
streams, and gets its name from the shape of its pendulous fruit. Its local name is 
“titi.” 

BUCOLIC, a term derived from the Greek, meaning “belonging to herdsmen,” and 
(equivalent to the Latin term pastoral. See Pastoral Poetry. 

BUCYRUS, the co. seat of Crawford co., Ohio, on the Sandusky river, 62 m. n. of 
Columbus; on the Pittsburgh, Port Wayne, and Chicago railroad; pop. ’70, 8066; in 
’80, 8848, There are mineral springs and a spring of inflammable oil in the neighbor- 
hood. It is in a thickly populated district, and is noted for manufactories and schools. 

BUCZA.CZ, a t. of the Austrian empire, in Galicia, 80 m. e.n.e. of Stanislawow, on 
the Stripa, a considerable affluent of the Dniester. A treaty of peace between the Poles 
and the Turks was signed here in 1672. Pop. 8500. 


BUB, Gemma , in botany, that part of a plant which contains the rudiments of leaves 
or flowers prior to their development. Buds are distinguished into leaf -buds ‘<\m\ jlower- 
buds , the former producing leaves, and having a power of extension into a branch; the 
latter producing flowers only, and ordinarily destitute of this power of extension. The 
different parts of the flower being regarded, however, as leaf-organs or altered leaves 
(see Flower), the flower-bud may be regarded as merely a modified leaf -hud; and it is 
well known that, by treatment which checks the luxuriant growth of a plant, it may he 
caused to produce flower- buds where only leaf -buds could otherwise have been expected 
to appear — a physiological fact, of which advantage is taken in various ways by gar- 
deners, as by removing portions of the bark and even of the woody part of the stem, 
root-pruning, confining the roots in a flower-pot, etc. Buds usually appear in the axils 
of leaves, the terminal* bud of a branch being no exception to this rule; and there is no 
leaf without one or more buds in its axil, although many never pass beyond the most 
rudimentary state. See Branch. In cold and temperate climates, buds are formed 
about midsummer, beginning to appear as soon as the young branch which bears them 
has itself been properly developed, and are generally covered with scales and often also 
coated with resinous matter, by which their tender contents are protected from the 
severity of winter; but in the trees of warm climates, the protection of scales is generally 
wanting. Within the leaf -hud, the future leaves may he discovered, often very curiously 
folded or rolled up, and the different forms and positions which the leaves assume in 
the bud, are very characteristic of different kinds of plants. This is called the mrnation 
(q.v.) of leaves, and is analogous to the mtimtion (q.v.) of flowers. ; The buds of exoge- 
nous plants originate in cellular prolongations of the medullary rays bursting through 
the hark; those of endogenous plants are in communication with the cellular matter 
which lies between the bundles of woody tissue in the stem; and buds elongate into 
branches by the addition of new cellular matter to the extremity. Leaf-buds are 
capable of subsisting when separated from the parent plant and placed in favorable situ- 
ations, developing themselves into new plants with the most exact correspondence in 
their characteristics to the parent plant; and of this gardeners avail themselves in the 
process of budding (q.v.), and in various ways for the propagation of plants. Some 
plants propagate themselves by a natural detachment of buds (bulbils or bulblets), modi- 
fied into a character analogous to that of bulbs (q.v.); and bulbs themselves may indeed 
be regarded as subterranean leaf-buds with thickened scales. The eyes of the potato 
are also subterranean leaf-buds, the tuber being regarded as a thickened subterranean 
stem; and all plants with subterranean stems produce subterranean leaf -buds, sending 
above ground only herbaceous annual shoots, as asparagus, the banana, etc. Buds may 
he produced in exogenous plants from the extremity of any medullary ray, and may he 
made to spring from a leafless part of the stetn by an incision, the effect of which is to 
direct a greater supply of sap to the part immediately beneath it. In a few plants, buds 
are produced on the edges, or even on the surface of leaves. In consequence of their 
power of independent existence, buds have been looked upon by §ome physiologists as 
distinct organized beings congregated in the tree or plant, a view which involves exag- 
geration, and therefore error. — Flower-buds cannot be used for budding, or otherwise 
for propagation of the plant, but when removed from their original stock, always die. 

Some of the lowest animals propagate themselves by buds ( gemmation ), and many of 
the zoophyte systems or polypidoms extend in this manner. See Gemmation, Repro- 
duction, Polypi, and Zoophytes. 

BU'BA (Slavonic, Bui din; German, O' fen), a city of Hungary, forming with Pesth 
(with which it is united by a magnificent suspension-bridge) the capital of the country, 
is situated on the right bank of the Danube about 130 m. s.e. of Vienna, in lat. 47° 20' 
n., and long. 19° 3' east B. lias a highly picturesque appearance, being built round the 
Schlossbcrg (Castle-bill) in the form of an amphitheater, in the midst of a district cov- 
ered with vineyards. Crowning this center hill or rock, which has an elevation of 48c 
ft. above the sea, is the citadel; the palace in which are preserved the royal insignia of 
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Wnrl-S,’ , nn< ? “ f d . Go H! ic 1 cllu . 1 T‘ l1 ' Bel ‘ ind - and towering above tlio rook, rises the 
n/hm , ? fi • 1 '° as!y fo r 11 le( - , w 111 a precipitous face to the Danube, the slopes of he 
other sides being occupied with houses. B. has many educational and charitable ins b 
Un ions; and a tine observatory crowns the Blocksborg. It has some celebrated hot 
T l V? temperature of 117° iT I'., from which it derives its German 
name, Olcn (Chen). i hree of the baths erected by the Turks are still in a perfect state 

fsetnrefofcmr’ ““mT mU ? h fre< I uenled l>.\ r tlie common people. B. lias Line maim- 
failures of silk velvet, "woolens, cotton, leather, and gunpowder and cannon and f\ ne 

»Ul&«^, ChiBt ^ dU . of which it liroLices between fou and 

u :• hv pin ?A n ,'5 ,ly 'r q - hlS 1S , know “ « 8 t]lc “ Ofenerwein,” and is of excellent 
?rora n^iic'fn' > t S ‘ B ‘ 1Sa p i ! Cl i of Sfeat antiquity, hut its importance elates 

i ’ tlle fortress was erected on the fechlossberg. During the inroads of 
ne 1 urka it was regarded as the key of Christendom. It was captured ' by St bi 
knit ma S Q1 ^ent m 1526, but retaken in the following year by Ferdinand I kim>' of 
J l'nmA‘1 1U ' 41 ' U a S !li, \ taken by Bolyuwn, who introduced into it a m i'ris, n 
eapturorl hv he 'rfmw f J en ? alnod la Po^sion of the Turks until 1080, when it was 

oni U mothr«r Ihn rdt’ i LjVn \ m ?- & and P^th (q.v.) were in 1872 incorporated wiili 
one anothu, the official name being the compound Budapest. 

BTOiELS (the Latinized form of Guillaume Bade), one of the greatest French scholars 
o n ago, was b. in Paris in 14(37. He studied there and at (frleans. Il£ wwks on 

k learning, but the two best 

known me the Be Am et lartibus ejus (Pans, 1514), which contains a very thorough 
investigation into ancient coins; and tlie CommcntarU Linqum Orivece (Paris 15191 
which greatly advanced the study of Greek literature in Prance and is still l eid’iu hiA 
estimation by classical scholars.. B.’s knowledge of Greek was pmBcXL Lod X 
style both in Latin and hrench is nervous, hut' harsh, and abounds in Greek” corn-true 
t 10 "?' His abilities wore manifested not only in literature, but in ™ blic bus i eL 
Louts XII. twice sent him to Rome as ambassador; and Francis I also employed him 
wa7dho a nc™Sd m S V ^‘SS^stion, Francis founded tlie CtMZge do hance, and 

lTaii advised ^1533 to During hi. w^ r R H i U n n ® pril 1 i! ?S- ’which the bigoted Sorbonne 
}.f u a . vlSGa V 1 Hunnghis life, B. held several important offices TTp wuq w» v . ii 

hbranan maitre des requetes, and provost of Paris. He died 23d Aug 1540 * ’ \ col 
edition of his works appeared at Basel in 1557, B. was suspected of a le-minl ' 
towards Calvinism. Certain circumstances render this highly probable. In his corres- 
pondence with his friend Erasmus, lie repeatedly expresses his contempt for monks and 

-° n ° n f occasion terms tbe doctory of the Sorbonne “ prut'ing 
tnrn t/ ■? l sU L f’ ;vi{t 18 Perhaps even more conclusive, shortly after his death his 
widow and several members of his family went to Geneva/and S“bjuV5' 





BUBAON', Btoatot, or Budayoon, at. of India, 140 m. n w of Lucknow rfvimHt. 

ir; 

fligld. It was captured by gen. Whitelock, April 19, 1858, and tlie rS in this men- 

sarr.sxssr 1 * — » 

Rn ?JP! ^? le re % ioa known as Buddhism . 4 :om the title of “ The 

( . IlT . ldes tlie adherence of the Chinese with the systems of Confn 

sss-itSg'iHsi# 

adherents' are estimated at 400 millions-more than t thrrt nf m ? wedlsh La P ,at ' d - Its 

origin'^ 

a « '“«««! I-"'*.. ThJe ta.fi SJB 
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j texts from which the Buddhist Scriptures of Thibet, Mongolia, and China must have 

1 been translated. The books of the Ceylon Buddhists are in the language called Pali; 

and though not translations of the Nepaulese standards, they are found to agree with 
them in substance, and to be only anotheV and somewhat later version of the same tra- 
ditions, Translations from the Ceylon standards are used by the Buddhists of Bunnah 
and Siam. Copies of the Sanscrit books of Nepaul, having been sent by Mr. Hodgson 
to the Asiatic societies of London and Paris, engaged the attention of the ^ eminent ori- 
: ental scholar, Eugene Burnouf, who published in 1844 his Introduction to the History of 

I Buddhism; and tliis book may be said to have been the beginning of anything like 'cor- 

rect information on the subject among the western nations. 

' The. most diverse opinions had previously prevailed as to the time and place of the 

origin of Buddhism. Some looked upon it as a relic of what had been the original 
religion of Hindustan, before Brahmanism intruded and drove it out; a relic of a wide- 
spread primeval worship, whose ramifications it was endeavored to trace by identifying 
Buddha with the Woden of the Scandinavians, the Thoth or ■ Hermes of the ancient 
Egyptians, and other mythological personages. Others held that it could not be older 
than Christianity, and must have originated in a blundering attempt to copy that 
religion — so striking are the many points of resemblance that present themselves. 
Although the means are still wanting of giving a circumstantial history of Buddhism, 
the main outline is no longer doubtful. Oriental scholars now concur in fixing the date 
of its origin about the beginning of the 6th c. B. c., and in making it spring up in the 
n. of Hindustan. According to the Buddhist books, the founder of the religion was a 
prince of the name of Siddhartha, son of Suddhodana, king of Kapilavastu, which is 
placed somewhere on the confines of Oude and Nepaul. He is often called Sakya, 
which was the name of the family, and also Gautama, the name of the great “ Solar” 
race of which the family was a branch. The name Sakya often becomes Sakya-muni 
(muni, in San., means “solitary,” and is allied to Gr. monos, the root of “monk"), in. 
allusion to the solitary habits assumed by the prince. To Gautama is frequently pre- 
fixed Sramana, meaning ascetic. Of the names, or rather titles, given to Siddhartha in 
his state of perfection, the most important is the Buddha* which is from the root hvdh, 
to know, and, according to Wilson, means properly, “he to whom truth is known:” it 
is indicative of the leading doctrine of his system. Others are “The blessed ” (Bliaga- 
- vat); “ the venerable of the world;” “the Bodhisatva,” the import of which will be 
^ afterwards explained. The history of this person is overlaid with a mass of extrava- 

§| gaut and incredible legend; and at least one eminent orientalist, prof. H. II. Wilson, 

thinks it still doubtful whether the Buddha -was an actual historical personage, and not 
rather an allegorical figment. Agreeing that the doctrine vras introduced about the 
time assigned, he thinks it more likely that it originated with a school formed of per- 
sons of various castes, comprising even Brahmans. But by oriental authorities gener- 
ally, the Buddha is received as the actual personal founder of the religion that goes by 
his name. 

Assuming that the Buddha was a real person, and that there is a basis of fact 
under the mass of extravagant fable with which he is surrounded, the history of Buddh- 
ism may be thus briefly outlined:. The prince Siddhartha gives early indications of a 
contemplative, ascetic disposition; and his father, fearing lest he should desert his high 
! « station as Kshatriya (see Hinduism and Caste) and ruler, and take to a religious life, 

has him early married to a charming princess, and surrounded with all the splendor and 
dissipation of a luxurious court. Twelve years spent in this environment only deepen 
the conviction, that all that life can offer is vanity and vexation of spirit. He is con- 
stantly brooding over the thought that old age, withered and joyless, is fast approaching; 
that loathsome or racking sickness may at any moment seize him ; that death will at all 
events soon cut off all present sources of enjoyment, and usher in a new cycle of 
unknown trials and sufferings. These images bang like Damocles’ sword over every 
proposed feast of pleasure, and make enjoyment impossible. He therefore resolves to 
try whether a life of austerity will not lead to peace; and, although his father seeks to 
detain him by setting guards on every outlet of. the palace, he escapes, and begins the 
■ life of a religious mendicant, being now about 30 years old. To mark his breaking off 
all secular ties, he cuts off the long locks that were a sign of his high caste; and as the 
shortened hair turned upwards, lie is always represented in figures with curly hair, 

. which induced early European writers to consider him as of Ethiopian origin. He 

commences by studying all that the Brahmans can teach him, but finds their doctrine 
unsatisfactory. Six years of rigorous asceticism are equally vain; and resolving to 
return to a more genial life, he is deserted by his five disciples, and then undergoes a 
fierce temptation from the demon of wickedness. But no discouragement or opposition 
can divert Sakya-muni from the search after deliverance. He will conquer the secret by 
Ij sheer force of thinking. He sits for weeks plunged in abstraction, revolving the causes 

I 

I 0 * There is a confusing variety in the modes in which this name is spelled by European writers. 

{ Hardy, m his Manual of Buddhism , gives more than fifty forms that have come under his notice. 

Some of the more common are. Bud. Bod, Buth, Budh, Boodh, Bhood, Budo, Bud do w, Bonita, Poota, 
Poth, Pot. The Chinese, owing to the meagerness of their articulations, seem to have been unable fr* . 
k come nearer to the real sound than Fo, Foe, or Fohi; from the same cause, they convert Brahma in.’tr 
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of things. If we were not born, be reflects, we should not be subject to old age, misery, 
and death; therefore, the cause of these evils is birth. But whence comes birth or con- 
tinued existence? Through a long concatenation of intermediate causes, ho arrives at 
the conclusion that ignorance is the ultimate cause of existence* and therefore, with the 
removal of ignorance, existence and all its anxieties and miseries would be cut "off ; at 
their source. Passing through successive stages of contemplation , lie realizes this in liis 
own person, and attains the perfect wisdom of the Buddha. The scene of this final 
triumph received the name of Bodhhnanda (the seat of intelligence), and the tree under 
which lie sat was called Bodhidruma (the tree of intelligence), whence bo-tree. The 
Buddhists believe the spot to be the center of the earth. Twelve hundred years after 



an old dagoba, or a temple, which are believed to mark the place. . Near the temple 
there flourished, in 1812, a peepiil-tree, apparently 100 years old, which may have been 
planted in the place of the original bo-tree. 

Having arrived at the knowledge of the causes of misery, and of the means by which 
these causes are to be- counteracted,: the Buddha was now ready to lead others on the 
road to salvation. It was at Benares that he first preached, or, in the consecrated 
phrase, "turned the wheel of the law;” * but the most important of his early converts 
was Bimbisara, the sovereign of Magadha (Bahar), whose dynasty continued for many 
centuries to patronize the new faith. During the forty years that he continued to preach 
his strange gospel, he appears to have traversed a great part of northern India, combating 
the Brahmans, and every where making numerous converts, lie died at Kusinagara (in 
Oude), at the age of 80, in the year 543 B.c. ; and his body being burned, the relics were 
distributed among a number of contending claimants, and monumental tumuli were 
erected to preserve them. Sec Topes. 

The most important point in the history of Buddhism, after the death of its founder, 
is that of the three councils which fixed the canon of the sacred scriptures and the dis- 
cipline of the church. The Buddha had written nothing himself; but his chief follow- 
ers, assembled in council immediately after his death, proceeded Jo reduce his teaching 
to writing. These canonical writings are divided into three classes, forming the tripitaka 
or “triple basket.” The first class consist of the soutms, or discourses of the Buddha; 
the second contains the vimya, or discipline; and the third the abhidharma , or meta- 
physic. The first is evidently the fundamental text out of which all the subsequent 
writings have been elaborated. The other two councils probably revised and expanded 
the writings agreed upon at the first, adding voluminous commentaries; as to the dates 
of the other two councils, there are irreconcilable discrepancies in the accounts; but at 
all events the third was not later than 210 b.c., so that the Buddhist canonical scrip- 
tures, as they now exist, were fixed two centuries and a half before the Christian era. 
The Buddhist religion early manifested a zealous missionary spirit; and princes and even 
princesses became devoted propagandists. A prince of the royal house of Magadha, 
Mahindo, carried the faith to Ceylon, 307 B.c. The Chinese annals speak of a Buddhist 
missionary as early as 217 b.c.; and the doctrine ma'de such progress, that in 05 a.d. 
it was acknowledged by the Chinese emperor as a third state religion. The Chinese 
.Buddhists have always looked on India as their "holy land;” and, beginning with the 
4th c. of our era, a stream of Buddhist pilgrims continued to flow from China to India 
during six centuries. Several of these pilgrims have left accounts of their travels, which 
throw a light on the course of Buddhism in India, and on the internal state of the coun- 
try in general, that is looked for in vain in the literature of India itself. See IIiouen- 
Tiisxno. As to the spread of Buddhism n. of the Himalayan mountains, we have the 
historical fact, that a Chinese general, having about the year 120 b.c. defeated the bar- 
barous tribes to the n. of the desert of Gobi, brought back as a trophy a golden statue of 
the Buddha, 

A prominent name in the history of Buddhism is that of Asoka, king of Magadha, in 
the 3d c. of our era, whose sway seems to have extended over the whole peninsula of 
Hindustan, and even over Ceylon. This prince -was to Buddhism what Constantine was to 
Christianity. He was at first a persecutor of the faith, but being converted— by a miracle, 
according to the legend— he became its zealous propagator. Not, however, as princes 
usually promote their creed; for it is a distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism, that 
it has never employed force, hardly even to resist aggression. Asoka showed his zeal 
by building and endowing viharas or monasteries, and raising topes and other monuments 
over the relics of Buddha and in spots remarkable as the scenes of his labors. Hiouen- 
Thsang, in the 7th c. of our era, found topes attributed to Asoka from the foot of the 
Hindu Kush to the extremity of the peninsula. There exist, also, in different parts 
of India, edicts inscribed on rocks and pillars inculcating the doctrines of Buddha, The 
edicts are in the name of king Piyadasi; but orientalists are almost unanimous in hold- 

*From a too literal understanding of this phrase have arisen, probably, those praying-wheels, or 
rather wheels for meditation, seen standing before Buddhist monasteries in'Thibet and elsewhere. The 
doctrines of Buddha are inscribed on the wheel, which is then set in motion by a windlass, .or even by 
horse-power. The individual monks have portable ones, with which they perform their devotions 
wherever they may happen to be. 
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ing Piyadasi and Asoka to be one and the same. Not a single building or sculptured 
stone has been discovered in continental India of earlier date than the reign of this mon- 
arch, whose death is assigned to 226 b.c. A remarkable spirit of charily and toleration runs 
through these royal sermons. The ‘ ‘ king beloved of the gods” desires to see the ascetics of 
all creeds livmg*m all places, for they all teach the essential rules of conduct. “ A man 
ought to honor his own faith only; but he should never abuse the faith of others. . . . 
There are even circumstances where the religion of others ought to be honored, and in 
acting thus, a man fortifies his own faith, and assists the faith of others. ” 

For the glimpses we get of the state of Buddhism in India, we are indebted chiefly to 
the accounts of Chinese pilgrims. Fa-liian : at the end of the 4th c,, found some appear- 
ances of decline in the e. of Hindustan, its birthplace, but it was still strong in the 
Punjab and the north. In Ceylon, it was flourishing in full vigor, the ascetics or monks 
numbering from 50,000 to 60,000. In the 7th c. — that is, 1200 years after the death of 
the Buddha— H ioiien-Th sang represents it as widely dominant and flourishing, and. 
patronized by powerful rajahs. Its history was doubtless more or less checkered. The 
Brahmans, though little less tolerant than the followers of Buddha, seem to have been 
in some cases roused into active opposition; and some princes employed persecution to 
put down the new faith. 

It was probably during the first four or five centuries of our era, and as a result ,of 
persecution, that Buddhists, driven from the great cities, retired among the hills of the 
west, and there constructed those cave-temples which, for their number, vastness, and 
elaborate structure, continue to excite the wonder of all who see them. There are reck- 
oned to be not fewer thon 90.0 Buddhist excavations still extant in India, nearly all 
within the presidency of Bombay. How the destruction of the Buddhist faith in Hin- 
dustan came about — whether from internal corruption, or the persecution of powerful 
princes, adherents of the old faith — we are utterly in the dark. But it is certain that 
from the time of Iliouen-Thsang’s visit, its decay must have been rapid beyond pre- 
cedent; for about the 11th or 12th c., the last traces of it disappear from the Indian 
peninsula. 

What, then, is the nature of this faith, which has been for so long, and is still, the 
sole light of so many millions of human beings? In answering this question, we must 
confine ourselves here to a brief outline of the intellectual theory on which the system is 
based, and of the general character of its morality and ritual observances, as they were 
conceived oy the founder and his more immediate followers; referring for the various? 
forms which the external observances have assumed to the several countries where it is 
believed and practiced. See Buiimaii, Ceylon, China, Japan, Lamaism. 

Buddhism is based on the same views of human existence, and the same philosophy 
of things in general, that prevailed among the Brahmans. It accepts without questioning, 
and in its most exaggerated form, the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, which lies 
at the root of so much that is strange in the eastern character. For a particular account 
of this important doctrine or notion, which seems ingrained in the constitution of eastern 
minds, and without a knowledge of which no phase of thought or feeling among them 
can be understood, the reader is referred to Transmigration ; while the peculiar cos- 
mogony or system of the universe with which it is associated, and which is substantially 
the" same among Hindus and Buddhists, will be described under Hinduism. It is sum,* 
cient here to say, that, according to Buddhist belief, when a man dies, he is immediately 
born again, or appears in a new shape; and that shape may, according to his merit or 
demerit, be any of the innumerable orders of being composing the Buddhist universe— 
from a clod to a divinity. If his demerit would not be sufficiently punished by a 
degraded earthly existence— in the form, for instance, of a woman or a slave, of a perse- 
cuted or a disgusting animal, of a plant, or even of a piece of inorganic matter — he will 
be born in some one of the 136 Buddhist hells, situated in the interior of the earth. 
These places of punishment have a regular gradation in the intensity of the suffering 
and in the length of time the sufferers live, the least term of life being 10 millions of 
years, the longer terms being almost beyond tbe powers of even Indian notation to 
express. A meritorious life, on the other hand, secures the next birth either in an exalted 


and happy position on earth, or as a blessed spirit, or even divinity, in one of the many 
heavens; in which the least duration of life is about 10 billions of years. But however 
long Hie life, whether of misery or of bliss, it has an end, and at its close the individual 
must he born again, and may again be either happy or miserable— either a god or, it may 
be, the vilest inanimate object.* The Buddha himself , before liis last birth as Sakyarauiii, 
had gone through every conceivable form of existence on the earth, in the air, and in 
the water, in hell and in heaven, and had filled every condition in human life. When 
he attained the perfect knowledge of the Buddha, he was able to recall all these exist- 
ences; and a great part of the Buddhist legendary literature is taken up in narrating his 
exploits when he lived as an elephant, as a bird, as a stag, and so forth. 

The Buddhist conception of the way in which the quality of actions — which is 
expressed in Pali by the word karma, including both merit and demerit— determines 

* One legend makes Bhag&vat, in order to impress upon the monks of a monastery the importance 
of their duties, point to a besom, and, by his supernatural insight, reveal to them that it had once been 
a novice, who had been negligent in sweeping he hall of assemblv; the walls and pillars, again, he 
told them, had once existed as monks, who soiled the walls of the hall by spitting i pon them. 
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pain is desire— or rather, as the analysis upon which that verity is founded. The 
immediate cause of pain is birth, for if we were not born, we should not be exposed to 
death or any of the ills of life. Birth, again, is caused by previous existence; it is only 
a transition from one state of existence into another. All the actions and affections of 
a being throughout his migrations leave their impressions, stains, attachments adhering 
to him, and the accumulation of these determines at each stage the peculiar .modification 
of existence he must next assume. But for these adhesions, "the soul would be free; not 
being bound down to migrate into any determinate condition of life, it would follow 
that it need not migrate at all. These adhesions or attachments, good and had, depend 
upon desire, or rather, upon affection of any kind in the soul towards the objects; as if 
only what moved the soul to desire or avoid all ce could leave its impress upon it. We 
thus arrive at desire— including both the desire to possess, and the desire to avoid — as 
one link in the chain of causes of continued existence and pain. Beyond ibis the 
dependence of the links is very difficult to trace; for desire is’ said to be caused by 
perception, perception by contacjt, and so on, until we come to ideas. Ideas, however, 
are mere illusions, the results of ignorance or error, attributing durability and reality to 
that which is transitory and imaginary. Out off this ignorance, bring the mind info a 
state in which it can see and feel the illusory nature of things, and forthwith the whole 
train vanishes; illusory ideas, distinction of forms, senses, contact, perception, desire, 
attachment, existence, birth, misery, old age, death! 

Morality and Rdigimts Observances . — The eight parts or particulars constituting the 
theoretical “ way” (to Nirvana), was developed by Gautama into a set of practical pre- 
cepts enjoining the various duties of common life and of religion! They are all ostensi- 
bly intended as means of counteracting or destroying the chain of causes that tie men- 
to existence and necessitate being born again, especially that most important link in the 
chain constituted by the attachments or desires resulting from former actions; although 
the special fitness of some of the precepts for that end is far from being apparent. It is 
easy. to. understand how the austerities that are prescribed might feubdue the passions 
and affections, and lessen the attachment to existence; but how the exercise of benevo- 
lence, of meekness, of regard to truth, of respect to parents, etc., on which Gautama 
laid so much stress, should have this effect, it is difficult, to conceive. Luckily for the 
Buddhist world, Gautama’s moral nature was better than his logic, or rather than the 
perverse assumptions from which his logic starts; and as he felt strongly— ^ what all men 
have felt more or less — that these things arc essentially right and good, he takes it for 
granted that they must contribute to what was hi his eyes the chief good— escape' from 
existence, or Nirvana. Iu delivering his precepts, the Buddha considers men as divided 
into two classes — -those who have embraced the religious life (Smmam*); .and -those who 
continue’ in the world, or are laymen. These last are considered as too much altached 
to existence to feel any desire or have any hope of emancipation, at least at this stage. 
But there are certain precepts which it is necessary for ail to obey, that they nmv not 
bring greater misery upon themselves in their next births, and rivet the bonds of exist- 
ence more indissolubly. There are ten moral precepts or “precepts of aversion.” Five 
of these are ef universal obligation— viz., not to kill; not to steal; not to commit adul- 
tery ; pot to lie ; not to be drunken. Other five are for those entering on the direct 
pursuit of Nirvana by embracing the religious life: to abstain from food out of season 
— that is, after midday; to abstain from dances, theatrical representations, songs, and 
music; to abstain from personal ornaments and perfumes; to abstain from a lofty and 
luxurious couch; to abstain from taking gold and silver. For the regular ascetics or 
monks, there are a number of special observances of a very severe kind. They are to 
dress only in rags, sewed together with their own hands, and to have a yellow cloak 
thrown over the rags. They are to eat only the simplest food, and to possess nothing 
except what they get; by collecting alms from door to door in their wooden bowl. They 
are allowed only one meal, and that must be eaten before midday. For a part of the 
year, they are to live in forests, with no other shelter except the shadow of a tree, and 
there they must sit on their carpet even during sleep, to lie down being forbidden. They 
are allowed to enter the nearest village or town to beg food, but tiieymi ust return to 
their forests before night. 

Besides the absolutely necessary tc aversions and observances” above mentioned, the 
transgression of which must lead ‘to misery in the next existence, there are certain vir- 
tues or “ perfections” of a supererogatory or transcendent kind, that tend directly to 
“ conduct to the other shore” (Nirvana). The most essential of these are almsgiving or 
charity, purity, patience, courage, contemplation, and knowledge. Charity of benevo- 
lence may be said to he the charateristic virtue of Buddhism— a charity boundless in its 
self-abnegation, and extending to every sentient being. The benevolent actions done by 
the Buddha himself, in the course of his many millions of migrations, were favorite 
themes of his followers. On one occasion, seeing a tigress starved and unable to feed 
her cubs, he hesitated not to make his body an oblation to charity, and allowed them to 
devour him. . Benevolence to animals, with that tendency to exaggerate a right principle 
so characteristic of the east, is carried among the Buddhist monks to the length of 
avoiding the destruction of fleas and the most noxious vermin, which they remove from 
their persons with all tenderness. * 

There are other virtues of a secondary kind, though still highly commendable* Thus, 
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not content with forbidding lying, the Buddha strictly enjoins the avoidance of all 
offensive and gross language, and of saying or repeating anything that can set others at 
enmity among themselves it is a duty, on the contrary, especially for a sramana, to act 
on all occasions as a peacemaker. Patience under injury, and resignation in misfortune, 
are strongly inculcated, / • • Humility, again,' holds a no less prominent place amongst 
Buddhist graces than it does among the Christian. The Buddhist saints tire to conceal 
their, good works, and display their faults. As the outward expression of this sentiment 
of humility; Gautama instituted the practice of confession. Twice a month, at the new 
and at the full moon, the monks confessed their faults aloud before the assembly. This 
humiliation and repentance seems the only means of expiating sin that was known to 
Gautama. Confession was exacted of all believers, only not so frequently as of the 
monks. The edicts of Piyadusi recommend a general and public confession at least 
once in five years. The practice of public confession would seem to have died out by 
the time of fliouen-Thsaug’s visit to India. 

Such are the leading features of the moral code of the Buddha, of which it has been 
said, that “for pureness, excellence, and wisdom, it is only second to that of the Divine 
Lawgiver himself.” But the original morality of Buddhism has, in the course of time, 
bum disfigured by many subtiltics, puerilities, and extravagances, derived from the 
casuistry of the various schools of later times; just as the casuistry of tire Jesuits, for 
instance, perverted many of the precepts of Christianity. The theory on which the 
Buddha founds his whole system gives, it must be confessed, only too much scope to 
such perversions; for, on that theory, truth is to be spoken, self to he sacrificed, benevo- 
lence to be exercised, not for the sake of the good thus done to others, hut solely for the 
effect of this conduct on the soul of the actor, in preparing him for escape from exist- 
ence, To teach men “the means of arriving at the other shore,” was another expression 
for teaching virtue; and that other shore was annihilation. On this principle, the 
Buddhist casuist can, like the Jewish, render of none effect the universal law of charity 
and the duty of respecting and aiding parents, on which the Buddha laid such stress. 
Thus, a Biksliu — that is, one who has engaged to lead a life of self-denial, celibacy, and 
mendicancy, and is thus on the high-road to Nirvana — is forbidden to look at or con- 
verse with a female, lest any disturbing emotion should ruffle the serene indifference of 
his soul; and so important is this, that “if his mother have fallen into a river, and be 
drowning, he shall not give her his hand to help her out; if there be a pole at hand, he 
may reach that to her; but if not, she must drown,” — Wilson . 

.Contemplation and science or knowledge (i e., of the concatenation of causes and 
effects) are ranked us virtues in Buddhism, and hold a prominent place among the 
means of attaining Nirvana. It is reserved, in fact, for abstract contemplation to effect 
the final steps of the deliverance. Thought is the highest faculty of man, and, in the mimi 
of an eastern philosopher, the mightiest of all forces. A king who had become a con- 
vert to Buddhism is represented as seating himself with his legs crossed, and his mind 
collected; and “ cleaving, with the thunderbolt of science, the mountain of ignorance,” 
he saw before him the desired state. It is in this cross-legged, contemplative position 
that the Buddha is almost always represented — that crowning intellectual net of his, 
when, sealed under the Bo-trce. (q v.), he attained the full knowledge of the Buddha, 
saw the illusory nature of all things, broke the last bonds that tied him to existence, 
and stood delivered for evermore from the necessity of being born again, being consid- 
ered the culmination of his character, and the highest object of imitation to all his 
followers. 

“ Complete ” Nirvana or extinction cannot, of course, take place till death; but this 
state of preparation for it, called simply Nirvana, seems attainable during life, and was, 
in fact, attained by Gautama himself. The process by which the state .is attained is 
called Dhyana , and is neither more nor less than ecstaey or trance, which plays so 
important a part among mystics of all religions. The individual is described as losing 
one feeling after another, until perfect apathy is attained, and lie reaches a region 
“where there are neither ideas, nor the idea of the absence of ideas!” 

The ritual or worship of Buddhism— if worship it can be called — is very simple in its 
character. There are no priests, or clergy, properly so called. The- 8mm amn or Bik* 
slum (mendicants) are simply a religious order — a kind of monks, who, in order to the 
more speedy attainment of Nirvana, have entered on a course of greater sanctity and 
austerity than ordinary .men; they have no sacraments to administer or rites to perform 
for the people, for every Buddhist is his own priest. The only thing like a clerical 
function they discharge, is to read the scriptures or discourses of the Buddha in stated 
assemblies of the people held for that purpose. They have also everywhere, except in 
China, a monopoly of education; and thus in Buddhist countries education, whatever 
may be its quality, is very generally diffused. In some countries, the monks are exceed- 
ingly numerous, around Lhassa in Thibet, for instance, they are said to be one third of 
the population. They live in nharas or monasteries, and subsist partly by endowments, 
but mostly by charity. Except in Tibet, they are not allowed to engage in any secular 
occupation. The vow is not irrevocable. This incubus of monnchism constitutes the 

f reat weakness of Buddhism in its social aspect. Further particulars regarding Bud- 
hist monks and monasteries, as well as the forms of Buddhist worship generally, will 
be givdh when speaking of the countries where the religion prevails. Bee Lama ism. 



The adoration of tlie statues of tlie Buddha and of his relics is the chief external 
ceremony of the religion. This, with prayer and the repetition of sacred formulas, con- 
stitutes the ritual. The centers of the worship are the temples containing statues, and 
the topes or tumuli erected over the relics of the Buddha, or of his distinguished apos- 
tles, or on spots consecrated as the scenes of the Buddha’s acts. The central object in 
a Buddhist temple, corresponding to the altar in a Homan Catholic church, is an image 
of the Buddha, or a dagoba or shrine containing his relics. Here flowers,* fruit, and 
incense are daily offered, and processions are made with singing of hymns. Of the 
relics of the Buddha, the most famous are tlie teeth that are preserved with intense ven- 
eration in various places. Hiouen-Thsang saw more than a dozen of them in different 
parts of India; and the great monarch Ciladitya was on the eve of making war on the 
king of Cashmere for the possession of one, which, although by no means the largest, 
was yet an inch and a half long. The tooth of the Buddha preserved in Ceylon, a piece 
of ivory about the size of the little-finger, is exhibited very rarely, and then only with 
permission of the English government — so great is the concourse and so intense the 
excitement. See Ceylon, 

There appears at first sight to he an inconsistency between this seeming worship of 
the Buddha and the theory by which he is considered as no longer existing. Yet the 
two things are really not irreconcilable; not more so, at least, than theory and practice 
often are. With all their admiration of the Buddha, his followers have never made a 
god of him, Gautama is only the last Buddha — the Buddha of the present cycle. He 
had predecessors in the cycles that are past (24 Buddhas of the past are enumerated, 
and Gautama could even tell their names); and when, at the end of the present cycle, 
all things shall be reduced to their elements, and the knowledge of the way of sal- 
vation shall perish with all things else, then, in the new world that shall spring up, 
another Buddha will appear, again to reveal to the renascent beings the way to Nirvana. 
Gautama foretold that Mitraya, one of his earliest adherents, should be the next 
Buddha f (the Buddha of the future), and he gratified several of his followers with a like 
prospect in after-cycles. The Bucldlia was thus no greater than any mortal may aspire 
to become. The prodigious and supernatural powers which the legends represent him 
as possessing, are quite in accordance with Indian ideas; for even the Brahmans believe 
that by virtue, austerities, and science a man may acquire power to make the gods 
tremble on their thrones. 

The Buddha, then, is not a god;* he is the ideal of what any man may become; and 
the great object of Buddhist worship is to keep this ideal vividly in the minds of the 
believers. In the presence of the statue, the tooth, or the footprint, the devout believer 
vividly recalls the example of him who trod the path that leads to deliverance. This 
veneration of the memory of Buddha is perhaps hardly distinguishable, among the 
ignorant, from worship of him as a present god; but in theory, the" ritual is strictly com- 
memorative, and does not necessarily involve idolatry, any more than the garlands laid 
on the tomb of a parent by a pious child. See Tope. 

The prayers addressed to the Buddha are more difficult to reconcile with the belief in 
his having ceased to exist. It is improbable, indeed, that the original scheme of Buddh- 
ism contemplated either the adoration of the statues of the Buddha, or the offering of 
prayers to him after his death. These are an after-growth— accretions upon the simple 
scheme of Gautama, and in a manner forced upon it during its struggle with other relig- 
ions. For, a system of belief that seeks to supplant other systems, finds itself enticed 
to present something to rival and outdo them, if possible, in every point. Even tlie 
Christian church, in the middle ages, adopted with this view many of the rites and 
legends of paganism that were quite inconsistent with its own character; merely casting 
over them a slight disguise, and giving them Christian names. Prayer, too, is natural 
to man — an irrepressible instinct, as it were, and had to be gratified. And then the 
inconsistency in uttering prayers when there is no one to hear or answer, glaring as it 
appears to us, is by no means great to the eastern mind. Prayers, like other formulas, 
are conceived less as influencing the will of any superior being lo grant the request, than 
as working in some magical way — producing their effects by a blind force inherent in 
themselves. They are, in short, mere incantations or charms. Even the prayers of a 
Brahman, who believes in the existence of gods, do not act so much by inclining the deity 
addressed to favor the petitioner, as by compelling him through their mysterious potency 
— through the operation of a law above the will of the highest gods. The Buddhist, then, 
may well believe that a formula of prayer in the name of “ the venerable of the world ” 
will be potent for his good in this way, without troubling himself to think whether any 
conscious being hears it or not. 

The element in Buddhism which more than any other, perhaps, gave it an advantage 
over all surrounding religions, and led to its surprising extension, was the spirit of uni- 
versal charity and sympathy that it breathed, as contrasted with the exclusiveness of 


* The quantity of flowers used as offerings is prodigious. A royal devotee in Ceylon, in the 15th c., 
offered on one occasion 6,480,330 flowers at the shrine of the tooth. At one temple it was provided 
that there should be offered “ every day 100,000 flowers, and each day a different flower,” 

t One who is on the way to become a supreme Buddha, and has arrived at that stage when he hits 
only one more birth to undergo, is styled a Bodhisatva (having the essence of knowledge; a mere can- 
didate for Nirvana is an arhat (venei'able). . 
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caste. In this respect, it held much the same relation to Brahmanism that Christianity 
did to Judaism, it was, in fact, a reaction against the exclusiveness and formalism of 
Brahmanism — an attempt to render it more catholic, and to throw off its intolerable bur- 
den of ceremonies. Buddhism did not expressly abolish caste, but only declared that 
all followers of the Buddha who embraced the religious life were thereby released from 
its restrictions; in the bosom of a community who had all equally renounced the world, 
high and jo Wythe twice-born Brahman and the outcast were brethren. This was the 
very way that Christianity dealt with the slavery of the ancient world. This opening 
of its ranks to all classes and to both sexes — for women were admitted to equal hopes and 
privileges with men, and one of Gautama’s early female disciples is to be the supreme 
Buddha of a future cycle— no doubt gave Buddhism one great advantage over Brahman- 
ism. The Buddha, says M. Muller, “addressed himself to castes and outcasts. He 
promised salvation to all; and he commanded his disciples to preach his doctrine in all 
places and to all men. A sense of duty, extending from the narrow limits of the house, 
the village, and the country, to the widest circle of mankind, a feeling of sympathy and 
brotherhood towards all men, the idea, in fact, of humanity, Were first pronounced by 
Buddha.” This led to that remarkable missionary movement, already adverted to, which, 
beginning BOO n.a, sent forth a succession of devoted men, who spent their lives in 
spreading the faith of Buddha over all parts of Asia. 

In the characteristic above mentioned, and in many other respects, the reader can- 
not fail to remark the striking resemblance that Buddhism presents to Christianity, and 
this in spite of the perverse theory on which it is founded. So numerous and surpris- 
ing are the analogies and coincidences, that Mrs. Spoil*, in her book on Life in Ancient 
India, “could almost imagine that before God planted Christianity upon earth, he took 
a branch from the luxuriant tree, and threw it down to India.” 

It would be superfluous to attempt here any formal refutation of the religion of the 
Buddha, To the readers of this work, the fundamental errors of the theory will M 
apparent enough. By giving prominence to the extravagances and almost inconceivable 
puerilities and" absurdities with yvhieh the system has been overloaded, it would have 
been easy to make it look sufficiently ridiculous, But this is not to depict, it is to cari- 
cature. It is only too common for Christian writers to treat of heathen religions hi 
such fashion. The only fair— the only true account of any religion, is that which enables 
the reader to conceive Bow bu man beings may have come to believe it and live by it. It 
is this object that has been chiefly kept in view in the preceding meager sketch of a vast 
subject. Those who wish to pursue it further are referred to Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, and his Eastern MonarJwm, consisting chiefly of translations from the 
sacred books used in Ceylon; to J. Barthclcmv Sainf Hilaire, Le Bouddhn et xa 'Religion; 
and especially to a complete and elaborate digest by 0. F. Koeppcn of Berlin, in two 
vols . — Religion of the Buddha, and Lamaist Hierarchy of Thibet. 

BUDDITO, sometimes called Inoculation, is an operation analogous to Grafting 
(q.v.), or indeed may be regarded its merely a particular mode of grafting, in which a 
leaf-bud is used as a graft instead of a young shoot. It is generally preferred for trees 
which are apt to throw out much gum when wounded, as the plum, cherry, peach, 
apricot, and stone-fruits in general, also for roses and many other flowering shrubs. 
The time for it is when the bud is perfectly formed, about or a little after midsummer. 
The bud to be employed is taken, by means of a sharp knife, from the branch on which 
it has grown— generally a branch of the former year— a small portion of the bark and 
young wood being taken with it, extending to about half an inch above and three quar- 
ters of an inch below the bud. The woody part is then separated from the bark and 
bud; but care is to be taken that the bud itself is not injured, which, however, is always 
the case when the operation is attempted before the bud is sufficiently matured, and is 
indicated by a hollow left at the bud when the wood has been removed. A longitudinal 
and a transverse cut are made in the bark of the stock intended to receive the bud, in 
the form of the letter T; the bark is raised on both sides, for which purpose the handle 
of the budding-knife generally terminates in a thin ivory blade, and the bud is inserted, 
the hark attached to the bud being cut across so as to join exactly to the transverse cut 
in that of the stock, that the bud may he nourished by the descending sap. The leaf in 
the axil of which the bud grew is cut off. The newly-inserted bud is for a time pre- 
served in its place, and prevented from too much access of air by strands of bass-mat- 
ting. The process just described is distinctively called shield-budding, and is the most 
common method of budding. Other methods are occasionally employed, as reversed 
shield-budding, in which the incisions are in the form of the letter T reversed, which is 
sometimes practiced with trees of the orange family and others in which there is a very 
great flow of descending sap; and scallop-budding, in which a thin slip of hark is removed 
from the stock, and a similar slip bearing the bud is placed upon it, the upper edge and 
one of the lateral edges being made to lit exactly. Scallop-budding may be performed 
in spring, and if it fails, the ordinary method may be resorted to in summer. B. is also 
sometimes performed by taking a tube of bark with one or more buds from a small branch, 
and placing it upon a branch of similar thickness in the stock, from which the bark has 
been removed. 

BUBBLE' A, a genus of shrubs of the natural order scrophularinem, of which many spe- 
cies are known, all natives of the warmer parts of the world, and some of, them much 
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admired for their beautiful flowers. B . Feemda lias received the praise of being one of 
the most beautiful plants of India. B. globosa, a native of Chili, with downy branches, 
lanceolate leaves, and globose heads of orange-eolored flowers, is hardy enough to endure 
the climate of most parts of England, and has become a very common ornament of 
gardens, but in Scotland it needs the protection of the green bo use or frame, 

, BUDE BUBMEB and Bude Light. The.B. B., so called from the name of the resi- 
dence of the inventor, Mr. Gurney, consists of two, three, or more concentric argand 
burners, each inner one rising a little above the outer. On the same principle, a power- 
ful light is produced by a number of flat flames disposed in concentric circles like the 
petals of a rose. — The Bude light, also the invention of Mr. Gurney, depends upon 
introducing oxygen into the center of the flame instead of air, as in the common argand. 
A light of the most dazzling brilliancy is thus produced. The house of commons is 
lighted by this means, the brilliancy being softened by the intervention of a ceiling of 
ground -glass. 

BUDGE.LL, Eustace, an English writer for the Taller, Spectator , and Guardian. 
He was under-secretary to Addison, and afterwards a member of the Irish parliament. 
Still later he was comptroller-general of the revenue in Ireland, from which office he 
■was removed because of a lampoon written by him upon the lord lieutenant. In 1720, 
he lost £20,000 in the South Sea scheme, and afterwards spent £5000 to get into parlia- 
ment, but did not succeed. Then lie started the Bee, a weekly journal of short but 
stinging life. Lawsuits accumulated, and he ended his troubles by drowning, leaving 
on his table a slip of paper on which was written “What Cato did, and Addison 
approved, cannot be wrong.” 

BUDGET, from the same source as the French bougette, means a small bag, and has 
been used metaphorically to express a compact collection of things, as a budget of news, 
a budget of inventions, and the like. Water-budgets or buckets were a very honorable 
blazon on a coat-armorial, as being generally conferred in honor of some valiant feat for 
supplying an army with water. Guillim, in his Display of Heraldry, thinks the three 
mighty men in David’s army who broke into the host of the. Philistines, and drew water 
from the well of Bethlehem, “deserved to have been remunerated with such armorial 
marks oh their coat-armors for their valor.” 

The term, “The Budget,” is in Britain, from long usage, applied to that miscel- 
laneous collection of matters which aggregate into the annual financial statement made 
to parliament by the chancellor of the exchequer. It contains two leading elements— 
a statement how the nation’s account of charge and discharge stands in relation to the 
past, and an explanation of the probable expenditure of the ensuing year, with a scheme 
of the method in. which it is to be met, whether by the existing or new taxes, or by 
loan. The statement of the budget is always an important, sometimes a very exciting 
occasion; as for instance, sir Robert Peel’s adoption of an income-tax in 1842, and Ills 
legislation for free-trade in 1846. Another instance is Mr. Gladstone’s reduction of the 
wine-duties and treaty with France in 1860. 

ETJDHA'NUH, a t. of India, in the British district of Mozutfurnuggur, n.w. provinces, 
on the route from Kurnoul to Meerut, 48 m. s, from Kurnoui. The surrounding 
country is wooded and well cultivated, and the bazaar of the town is well supplied. 
Pop. ’72, 6162. 

BUDIHGTON, William Ives, d.d., b. Conn., 1815; graduate at Yale, and in 
theology at Andover. He was ordained in 1840, and took charge of the first Congrega- 
tional church in Charlestown, Mass. , remaining there 14 years. He published a history 
of that church in 1845. In 1855, he took charge of the Clinton avenue church, Brooklyn*. 
Hew York. Failing health compelled him to relinquish public duties early in 1879, 
and he died in December. Dr. B. was one of the acknowledged, leaders in his denom- 
ination. 

BUDOS HEGY, a mountain belonging to the Carpathians, on the eastern border of 
Transylvania, in lat. 46° 12' n., and long. 25° 40' east. It is quite isolated, steep, and 
of conical shape, densely wooded on the lower slopes, and lias an elevation of 7840 feet, 
it lias numerous caverns, that emit sulphurous exhalations, and from its base issue 
strong sulphur springs, 

BBDWEIS, a t. of Bohemia, situated on the Moldau, about 77 m. s. of Prague. B. is 
well built, is partially fortified, and has an old cathedral, manufactures of woolens, stone- 
ware, machines, lead-pencils, saltpeter, etc. It has also a brisk trade in grain, wood, 
coals, and salt. There are numerous schools, both for education in the Bohemian and 
in the German tongue. The Slavic name of B. is Budejowice. Pop. ’69, 17,413. In the 
neighborhood is an old feudal fortress, the ScMoss Fmuenberg, one of the seats of prince 
Schwarzenbei'g, and a fine new Gothic castle also belonging to the same nobleman. Here 
he keeps herds of wild swine for the chase. 

BUEL, Jesse, 1778-1839; a native of Connecticut, began life as a printer, and estab- 
lished the Albany Argus in 1813, continuing as the publisher until 1821, when he retired 
to a farm and became one of the most successful cultivators in the country. In 1884, he 
started the Albany Cultivator , and subsequently published the Farmer’s ''Instructor and 
the Farmer’s Companion. 
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BUELL, Don Carlos, t>. Ohio, 1818; a graduate of West Point; served in the 
Florida and Mexican wars, from 1849 to 1801 assistant adjutant-general in various mili- 
tary departments; in the latter year commanding the department of the Ohio, and in 
1802 made maj. gen. of volunteers. He was mustered out in 1804, and resigned his 
command, 

BUENA YISTA, a co. in n.w, Iowa, traversed by the Dubuque and Sioux City rail- 
road, and watered by Coon and other rivers; 570 sq.m. ; pop. ? 80, 7587. Agriculture is 
the main business. Co. seat, Prairieville. 

BUENA YISTA, a small settlement in Coahuila, Mexico, on the San Juan, a tribu- 
tary of the Rio Grande, 7 m. s. of Saltillo; the site of a battle between the United States 
forces under gen. Taylor and the Mexicans under Santa Anna, Feb. 28, 1847, the former 
with 5200 men and the latter with about 20,000. After two days of sharp fighting, Santa 
Anna was defeated with a loss of nearly 2000; Taylor’s loss being 740. The result was 
due in great part to the superior effectiveness of Taylor’s artillery. 

BXTEN AY’BE, in Spanish, or Bon Air in French, an island in that subdivision of the 
West Indies which runs parallel with the coast of Venezuela, It is in hit. 12” 20' m, and 
long. C8° 27' w., being 30 m. to the e. of Curasao, which, like itself, belongs to the 
Dutch. B. A. produces cattle and salt. It measures 20 m. by 4, and contains about 
4000 inhabitants. It has a tolerable harbor on its leeward or s.w r . side. 

BUE'NOS AY'BES, a province of the Argentine Confederation in South America, of 
which the city B. A. is capital, extends itself along the Atlantic, from the month of 
the Plata to that of the Rio Negro on the 41st parallel; on the me., it is washed by the 
Plata and the Parana as far as the Arroyo del Medio; on the n. and the adjacent section 
of the w., it touches the province of Santa Fe. Elsewhere, its borders cannot be 
defined, constantly advancing, by slow and perilous steps, into the domain of the abo- 
rigines, for here the contest is not with the wilderness itself, which is a boundless 
prairie, but with its tenants, who, having an unlimited supply of horses for all pur- 
poses, are secured, in their every foray, alike against famine and fatigue. Its area is 
estimated at 68,000 sq.m., with a pop. of (1869) 495,107. Besides the existing province 
of the name, it at one time comprised Uruguay or Banda Oriental, Paraguay; Bolivia, 
and the Argentine Confederation, being originally an appendage of Peru, "under the 
immediate command of a capt gen., and becoming, in 1775, a separate vice-royalty of 
itself. Though the first three of these four divisions broke oft eh idly in connection 
with the revolutionary struggle, yet tbe fourth continued, down to 1853, to recognize 
the city of B. A. as its head ; and the inland states endeavored both by war and diplo- 
macy to re-annex the maritime province to the republic, till, in June, 1800, their object 
was obtained, and B. A. became once more a province of the Argentine Confederation, 

The country approaches so nearly to a plain, that most of the rain which fails is 
either absorbed or evaporated, or lost in salt-lakes, comparatively little drainage enter- 
ing' the Parana or the Plata. The climate, though on the wiiole healthy and agreeable, is 
yet by no means steady or uniform, Every wind, in general, has, to a remarkable degree, 
its own weather— sultriness coming* from the n., freshness from the s., moisture from 
the e., and storm from the w. ; and besides the periodical heats of every summer, suc- 
cessive years of more than ordinary drought occur. Agriculture, properly so called, is 
followed chiefly in the more temperate and lmmid districts of the eastern coast; while 
the interior presents almost uninterrupted pasturage to countless herds of horses and 
cattle. Under these circumstances, the business of grazing and hunting combined occu- 
pies or interests the great bulk of the population — a business that renders the province, 
whether as to the disposal of its productions or as to the supply of its wants, peculiarly 
dependent on that external commerce, which, throughout the whole of Spanish America, 
has naturally been identified with political freedom^ Let it be added that the Indians 
are intractable, and that the Africans, .few in number at best, are principally menials; 
and it is seen at once why, in spite of national jealousies and sectarian prejudices, immi- 
gration from Europe has been not only tolerated by public opinion, but also encouraged 
by legislative enactments. Moreover, a comparatively congenial climate, as a recom- 
mendation to foreigners, has powerfully seconded the efforts of liberality and patriotism. 
It is perhaps mainly owing to this cause, which is common alike to Chili and to B. A., 
that these two districts, notwithstanding their full share of wars and troubles, have so 
decidedly outstripped the other fragments pf the same colonial empire in all the elements, 
of liberty and civilization. Hence their higher importance in the eyes of Europeans in 
general, and of Englishmen in particular. B. A. is the largest, most populous, and 
most flourishing of the provinces which comprise the Argentine Confederation. Numer- 
ous railways traverse it, emanating from tbe city of B. A., and extending to other parts 
of the republic, The annual immigration into B. A. is from 15,000 to 20,000. 

BTTE'NOS ATEES, a city of South America, on the right bank of the Plata, which 
here, at a distance of 150 m. from the open sea, is 36 m. across. It stands in lat. 84° 36' 
a, and long 58° 24' west. Its disadvantages as a maritime town are great; the flood- 
tides of the ocean, when backed by easterly winds, being apt to make the estuary over- 
flow its banks; and again, when westerly winds prevail, the estuary loses both width and 
depth. Monte Yideo, on the opposite shore, possesses a better harbor, and is nearer to 
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H?® ^ t ailt . 1G ’ no 1 r , caT ! lXj ,V e ^oubtea ^ at > but for tlie greater facilities of B. A. in carry- 
? D o oa an inland trade, the former town would have proxed a dangerous rival. Steam 
is rapidly placing both upon more equal terms. Of the trade, however, with Chili by 
Mendoza and the Andes— a trade which must always be carried on by land— B. A must 
sti 1 command the monopoly So familiar had B. A. become with land-carriage on an 
“iye f clPc >. that its merchants, when blockaded in front during a war with Brazil 
estabhshed, as it were a new port of entry in the mouth of the Salado or Saladillo, at a 

r?} Ut 1 f°/ 11 T es * + As a cxt ^’ ?• A - labors under some peculiar disudvan- 
tages. Its supplies of fresh water are received from the Plata in rudely constructed 
carts, though a thorough scheme of water-supply and drainage is now being carried out. 
Its immediate territory purely alluvial, is almost as destitute of timber as of stones— 
the lattei being brought either as ballast from Europe, or as freight from Martin Garcia 
T'ntw wi 011 opp ?, slte . f de of the estuary; and the former from the province of 
Entre .Rios, and from the islets of the Uruguay and the Parana. Fuel is almost as scarce 
as building material— -peach-trees and the withered thistles of the prairies yielding the 

l S 1 .?• A ” ^ hicb to deserve its name of ^ "com 

tarns (1869) 1/7,787 inhabitants — about a third of whom are of European birth or 
Al ^ oa ® tbe Europeans the vast majority are Spanish, Italian, French, and 
Bntish. B A. publishes newspapers m French, English, Italian, and German as well 
as m Spanish. The city is partitioned into blocks of about 150 yards square bwgmnite 

SwtinJ leetS ’i t? CW i 0llSe ! are ever y where springing up; tramways traverse it in every 
dnection; and the value of property has enormously increased. The principal built? 
mgs are the cathedral and its dependent churches. Episcopalian and Presbyterian 

er n ri S f i ^ ’ an orphan asylum, the university, a military college, sev- 
eral public schools, and the government offices; there are also printing establislnnents 
i? auufactories ? f , CI f?l* s » car P ets > furniture, and boots and shoes. ^Tlie exports con- 

nf l r llS metals ’ 1 hldes j beef > wool > skins, tallow, and horse-hair; and the imports 

of cottons, linens, woolens, jewelry, perfumery and deals Thp nPfnm.iinncrt A.:, .A 
which in 1860 were $3,000,000, in 1870 had increased to $13,000,000 The value of 
I , 1 PP F P rt T s ju 1873 was £11,886,861, and of exports, £6,886,506. B. A. was founded in 
lo35 , but having subsequently been twice destroyed by the Indians, it oiudit in reality 
? date . friy 1680. In the beginning of the present century, it achieved with vtrv 
little aid from home, two triumphs over England, In 1806 one British forr*p Wlii/.n iAX 
just captured the city, was obliged to surrender; and in 1807, another which attempted 
the plac f> was repulsed with heavy loss; and these successes over so fonni- 
Spain 1 8 enlboideEed the colonists, three years afterwards, to throw off the yoke of 

BUFFALO, Bos buialus, an animal of the ox tribe, very important and useful to man 
It is a native of the East Indies, where it has been long domesticated and from whSnt 

r/c" the Iff r, d i , 0 y. esouihof Eur °p% 

burdeii i^tha^countrj^ S if if afso lif Imlutf enGra ^ ^ 88 tt buast of dniu ? hl of 
\ is J ar gcr than the ox, and its limbs are stouter. ‘ Its form is more ano-ubir and 
clumsy; the head is larger in proportion to the size of the body* and the forehead \< 
higher than broad; the dorsal line kses into a c/Sabk ekwadon 
f bG \ L J be . sll °ulders; the dewlap and the tail resemble those of the ox* the horns are ' 

t0 T* dS thG nec * k ’ and havethe^^sturd^: 

xu is cnaiacteiistic or the B., when walking or running, to carry the bend with ti,« 

? e P 10 3 e ctmg straight forward, and the horns laid back on the shoulders The hnir u 

plSSSSSSlI'' 

faloes used as beasts of burden in India are seldom laden w th an? Sflhb e to m 

A sa.Mswa asf e ;,r/s'i 

inc is d very poweiful animal, much more powerful than the ox and 

1“wS. 3,5 y , *‘“ i “• “ d ““y, »«> K 


Bufiklo* 


ill;!, f to- 


ll,’ i 1 r 1 

! ,ftoto 


B Plilll,: 


Snito:s,Kto i !to z h v n u zj r ;r s of to a ™** »<*« m,i «*« 

to the sport, and sold at a considonible price The snm'i'f ° f w,ltorf ' , ' v 1 I - being trained 

Ule Th;>'p*Pn ^ ein ,? a /!* , " ilia . r8i S ht . isMtaIarmin^ P to^Twrds 1CC!j3 bohind 

to have been toucedho' tZ St - Ct sp0Ries ' Tt Wins never 

The head is carried, ns by tie common B « T-‘ d turnwI ’^wanls at the point! 

hut the bases of the horns nearly meet on the Lh°' |! $ <Uj ? lnuzz ' f -‘ a»d reclinin'; bonis 
broad. The length of a fulb“i-ow“cHno h 5 V ?,* !? « W w J? ere ‘to are '*>»» 8 to 30 ini 
the tail, and the heiffbt 5+ foot This animal is reir vf / 10m t lu ' oot °‘ the horns to 
other m South Afri'oa; and the him ter wilf to™ ?' r? 1 u -\ nioro b>nuMable than any 
than offer any provocation to a B. without mnt ^? C0Uut ‘?' with 11 >'on 

facilities for escape. The B te etm f^nnri vatitages for the combat, or eTcat 

but in Cape Colony, where it was once nlen t i f n P?+ \ >erC s 111 t } le inferior of South Africa 
T he hide is so thick and tough that the Caffres n?!' 5, tto ,0 « c< to 00111 p!init 1 veI > r fare! 
ket-shot: and the halls used by the huntsmen in shnniimhi! 8 ° f • lt ’ lln P c ‘netrnliIe to inus- 
and yet are often flattened bytho reSnce The fW g P ° llmma l ,ro mB( 'd with tin, 
and lies in woods and thickets during the dav. ° 1 h ‘ gl '“ ZOS cIlle %in «»o evening, 

its type*! aio^^t^'^ck’prMirion nifthe “ s> navin S t!lfi common B. for 
the Anglo-Americans is the American "bison See Bisox " ance, ' tam -— The buffalo of 

Iron OTedmJteeu d^semwed? 1 Dakot8 ’ on tho M ^ouri river; 750 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 346. 

'flS^SS'SagSSSSKSStf <*•»•>«»• «r »-«** 

was founded, the basin of its fmsh wat P , l'f ’,!! e f P'T** ri . vw - In 3801, when R 
inhabitants, and seemed cut off from commercial m!? certainly fewer than f»0,o<;6 
thee, and the currents of the Detroit anTst Olakto by ’the Niagara falls on 
natural disadvantages have been made to v mki, t. ,? * the , west : Bllt these and other 

waters m'the river and at its mouth have removed th . !™? 8 , ", ' 071 of r, piora and I>rcak- 
harbors on the lakes. Steam has brought i 5 »i™ tt, C a , n ? &' lven L. one of the best, 
easy reach. Its commerce islar<m the’irrain and Superior within 

Iftu™? 1 ?* 8 of & raiu an<1 flour Surinff tile «« T g i ini P<>rtant item in it. 

aaa a I s ’ Ther ® a re more than 30 elevators in 1U f amounted to 522,874,- 

ot /, 000, 000 bushels. Next to thp trnflftA o. * u • 7, ^ storage capacity for upwards 
cattle, 783,800 sheep, lAlisoOhollndaffm ? tbat in In ' 1874, 004 594 

$60,000,000, passed through Buffalo. ’ British imtovin S ’ ? m< , >until >g hi value to nearly 
Lawrence, available as they are for sea-£oW qn? m ^ ai ^ nls along the Niagara and the St 
num. The Lrie canal, 3G4 ren .?^ B - a maritime empol 

waters of the Hudson; while tlm^Vw ^ as 3ts terminus with the tidc- 

lv ?}7 at Cleveland,* and Toledo have linked r - ie , ki , nt1, com mencing respect- ' 

with the Ohio, and through it with the MissksinnV k |* JSn<i f thl * ce , or J^hcr four points 
has much decreased, owing to the increase nf M‘i LlDCe ft^ its lake commerce 

I l n \ 8 ^’. th -e Erie canal was opened ’ In 1814 ’ the British burned 

^F^ets are straight 1 and'broad— MairTstree^^ mrfici^^i • It 5s re ^ ular ty built. Its 
wide; and its squares, which are 3 in particular, being 2*m. long and 120 toet 

prominent public buildings are the d" y andcountv halT h J ? WS of treegs * The inost . 
custom-house, post-office arsenni *»„?* c°unty ’hall, erected at a cost of ^2 000 non 
are nearly 80 for the insafe’ 0 ' S 

divided into 5 wards, and is governed’ bv a mavnr^ffi° rS ’ -f Vml ,ibraries - et <5. It is 

t 

““ 01 “•*-* *“• >• ■”* 
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front of about 5 m., running 21 m. alone- tho cim™ i n i* i A . 
nver. h is connected with Qoderich%nl ^^^ - 1 ** 6 ’ r? d J* m * along. Hiagara 
railroad ; with Detroit by the Great Western w?l^ UTO “*u y ^ le Ijuft:ll ° and Lake Huron 
Grand Trunk rail wav ThrrH™.^. IB r ai '? 3 : Toronto and Montreal by the 

generally lined Avifo* trees! are^vd?*™^*? ^Hoiftprf 13 ' mf • ’ , tbo - ? rce(s » hronifimd 
are many fine residences with atlrnrfive -’tou U Ved* ™ ppllcd with S£ ~ lVre 
places. A combination of parks and pleasure numerous squares and public 

«)00 acres, it comprises three sections sitintedVe',^^ 8 ! C ^“ i? lc 0llt ’ exten ding loover 
eastern parts of the citv which w th 1 d A pe f tlv f ,yln tbe northern, western and 
10 miles In population Buffalo ist a ? ord a drive of nearly 

United States. It was teS M ^ York > ? nd Ulf ‘ thirteenth in the 

!.y the British on the last day of the sam e a n !, 8X8> , andwa!3burne<i 
mid in 1833 it attained the rank of a citv fn Aon o he ^ al ' th ? p i? ce W!ls reb,lilt - 
After the opening of the Erie t uni „ At 1W0 ’ ? contaiDed 2095 inhabitants, 
being 8059 in 18J0; 18,213 in 1840 - 43 "fil T ' aS J5I )ld ’ ,ho Population 

184,303 in 1875, and 183437 in ISM 2~nort on of .L bl - 120 i n 1S ?°1 117,714 in 3870; 
above the lake and the Erie canal which*™™? ?, 'he 11 ver front is a bold bluff 60 ft. 

Niagara, Lafayette placA wSUon P?Sn , Thcrew ? 5 pilbIic squares.;-: 

street* are Main street, about 3 m bUmit if W A Dt 'i a 'I are p,ace - The Principal 
» mJlos. The most important pAblte Si T «fe Ah’ 4 T’ and DeliWaro « 
structure, erected at a cost of over S3 000 000 m the form a ^ d , c ? u Sg llaI1 ' il granite 
» tower 245 ft. high ; the United States ^ custom ho L f / , 0t a do " ble Rom » n cross with 
ti.o Erie co. penitentiary Si « WM P<f -<f «; the state arsenal, 
and the state asylum for lie insane on L?1 * , ?. penaI establishments of New York; 
front of 2700 and a captmi^fo? ^600 patients ThefT* aad has a 

imposing edifices being St. Joseph’s cathedral fflZ,, 2 \ , ar ? / b churches, the most 
pal. The churches are divided amon - the 4rf&““ C ? tho !c) and St - Pau! ’ s (Kpisco- 
Galholic, 11 German h» CS S «te"A°^^ 0 ! lews: 18 »«««an 
tevian, 8 Baptist 4 Mission ■> A Episcopal, 10 Methodist, 9 Pfesbr- 

tarian, 1 Uiuversiilist, and 1 Friends’ Tim bW-f- A rolostrt Bt, 1 Congregational, 1 Uni- 
tains 75 acres, tastefully laid out “ There are 9 doil^ew<. CemetCI ? - m 2 he subtlrbs con- 
German, 10 weeklies, and 7 periodicals issued months P> s - ^ “t English and 4 in 
comprise a state normal school 50 publte selmoteAuA 3 Tbe educational institutions 
21,808 pupils, and a uun»beSaffSAl™W 858 «»d 

tional institutions are Canisins collet founded Uteri acadel ;’ le s- Among other educa- 
>cge, conducted bv the ChrMh^r^r^SlY,^ JeS S rt hltbeK V S ‘- Joseph’s col- 
academy and industrial school for Airis’ w/ inA? 1 A c ? Ile f? (theological); Sk SIarv’s 
Buffalo. The charitable Si itiom Iff t£ r»v Golle S e °J lhe »nivtusi.tyV 

asylum, founded in 1835, occmffSTflim v- ™ CrC f 8 ‘ Tbe “'Thau 

asylum for orphan girls is m £ the care of tie V* IISW1 ? 1 re eb Tho « fc Vih«mt,’s 


m, t -, w ■ uo Home is under tho onv a r,f t T- iLl 1CD o. 

lhe Ing.eside home was organized in 1889 for tho a - Lutheran church. 

Among other charities are the St ‘Mary's w of reclaiming erring women, 

hntialo general IiospUal in High street* 1 a 1°^ handlings, and infants; the 

and a liomcojmthic hospital foSndcd in 1872 ° r \ h ° J eIief of tl3e l^or ; 

o savings banks. The Youm» Men’s ■ wn&t i , * ,? atlonaI ^o^, 6 stale banks, and 
estate valued at about $°50 0b0 Tiik- Gn^iof, n )aS a J^ 1 ? l *^ r volumes, and real 

demand for concerts aml^ lec m- Zf &, 0W “ 8 r, St J T es ba!b is greatly in 
Buffalo historical society with its' iar4 HbrarvXl^ "on fuLt’ lli l dir lf is occupied by the 
sciences, which has made an extensive oolterUon ,f 4 f ; , by ^society of natural 
academy of line arts; and b>“ , g m< ^i ,S 5? d fos |» casts = b J’ > b « 

union and tho German Youn * Men™ wo ri*n w i 1 .n 1 0 . 1 ™» Mcn « Christian 

1,b S^ l ^‘ b ° Ut T? 00 - IU1 - ^ vainable^fei^^ Tbc Ccosvenor 
(3 from cabh r of tho™ ' wifrdfiTtreasnrA? eoXherteiTaU C0UDe!I of 20 nlCDjbCTR 

a , r;i;,%s: 1 usn£.^ 

complete sewemjrp- bs water-^nrmkr . oc ^ fetatcs » ^ having the best water and the most 
extending almost' to the nliddle oF^ ^the river ^Th?^ °”,, dle Nia Sga. through a tunnel 
1/4 men, is under lhe control of a board of thJi o P “ department, with a force of 
tire department, 3 volunteer ho4^d.]ndL^f m ^ , ?^ n “ a,0n f H, ■ A be dt y bas a I-aid 
company; a lire and police alarm telegraph with^O m of A” 3 a „J°l nnt f r protection 
27 alarm-gongs. The telephone has hSenAntmd need ^,i° f ? '?’ f 8 signal-stations, and 
«ty. The gas of B. is supplied bv three nrimf. » and extends to various parts of the 
street railroads. Tl.o totalde bt of the citv fo isno j S ore are scveru! lin cs of 

nation of property was $88,870,545- (real Estate S W the assessed val- 

880). ' ’ ’ ’ (lLM esUte > W 929, lbo; personal property, $7,947,. 

(he ° l“C "“Sus? 
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any other city on this continent. The first o?aih elevator w4 in t * « 1 7 t HS ° °, f 
feheb a tv!’ Tte record or m'sij^ wfe^.'^! jj*$* 

ss 

pace with the receipts. Many of these cicvitin.r ill] Vp’ lJ °‘ ' nm ‘ V ( ‘ f'-^’porls kept 

paved, watered, _ and taken care of with strict rel4ul to htonliW hf ,,", ^T ' h 

this business tins city has third rank muons? the cities of' the United %l . . ,i l ', nt of 

323,670 tons in 1878. ThehunberLd dmh|!r ?! ..I’, GU V )7U U ’ i!S 

and proper storage has driven a "reat n-irt nf it t V ’ , a l l honjih want of harbor 
about ten miles &low BnS & Sts V IfT . n SS-fe ri ™- 

ing those of 1878 by 80,000 000 feet, P 1 amounted to 207,381,000 it., exceed- 

The manufacturing interests of B nr o pYtonciw i in ,., 
rapidity m recent years, especially Hip Tnan'nfn^tn^ IV • 1 f’V ? ?mvn Wlt] * marked 

than m lar^e estabUshments e mplovft ? l V n fr”’ v 1 ‘VI ? :i ! Tle<l 0,1 fl1 Iw >™ 
furnaces, ftllinfrmilla foundriS CwirEU ilL « le,ldlll § are blast 

implements, antf flour-mills onhe l*r^ {‘V nC3U * «mtm lactones el agricultural 
of 839,000 barrels; the amW an nn-d^dnetlo^nf’fl” P-'"' 'I' 1 ’ “ “i'ucilv 

Wooden ship building was &XShn h e° M ft ? W 1 " l haTr ^ 

Wv building. Two°cxte n ^Sbffie n ?" s }Ta '7" 7 l«m 

constructed t he finest lake steamers besides srr,"' imr ',i?J !‘ oiuusfrv; these have 
of iron revenue vessels. ’ ‘I'i"j 1u o ibc government with a number 



ncers. Pop, 1250 
BUFFET, mi 
which has now super 


artiole of furniture formerly serving the same nirnnw, « 

■*=***■ ws«iss^ 


^ ^ W* *?■*• fb,.U FD V. , 100 1 -1 


sideboard, 
nt bar. 


'ft* ?. 1 psychologist and mrtnphvMVian. for th« 
bI h o!Ln?iin SG L ln S'™' JI , IS Ilt ? t . bnowu work is Truitt 


: • . ■ , . : ; «• y wo jluu .x. ~».t i 

1 J 10s |. r P^ kls kfe a lecturer in the ; 

de*B;ntei Pmnkm, in which he’TmViXfVV' ifiSSj 'V s u< ??. k,mw » wrk is 7V////# 
which all knowledge is based lie wmn* *iie l - °»ei tnc ultimate principles upon 
French grammar on a n^ plan 0,1 the elemonte of metaphysics, anil a 



until a smooth surface^ is produced^ TtoKe?"whIeh l ? 01 ^"P ' 0 ^ 0110 «»,d 

sssss? gysr tor 

?“/"'oSSs g h£llSl St MnSjFiS^JfgK! ot . B - a mmte. 

battle of Waterloo, about 1300 hides’ per week h Zl Tr’ 0!1 ’ previous to the 
Bt L ts comparatively small, and the manufacture k imw ?i ° t t i! ‘ 1<;s ’ 1,10 fleinan<1 f °r 

“* “• »* 5 SS 3 fia-s 
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and mathematics, that his father’allowed him tnfr£rl tl pieddection lor astronomy 
he became acquainted with lorrf Kin^o^wliosc^tutni^n T* mc 13 ? ati0 ? s - At Dijon, 
directed the mind of B. to the study Sf the sci^s Wi^ S #i learmQg ??? ' tasle ’ 

srs fe^feasw*. Jssri'SfSKs 

ass-sis 

ing less than a collection of all the separate inown f»etf!f S ni’ since he aimed at noth- 

bu^B^possessed^neithc^Uie^scieMe^pyr^he 0 ^ 1 ^ fo ™‘“* * ?“Wnatw? 

Endowed, however, with a bdllhtnfly rhetor Pf “. M, ;.“ CMS sa ^ l° r such a task. 

sasgTssur^fe? w^ss^rr 

scion title value. IJis attempted explanations ofnit^rn/^u 8 ' 1 U laS R0W ^“Orno 
Condillac, who, with Helvetius Did! tor n a v Li *» 1 l> h ® nomena were opposed by 

certain degree of ^ieuled, with a 

inficant part of B.’s treatise is tho rn&nw&hS U f 5 . , *Y i>llff on. _ The most iusig- 
the deficiencies of his chemical mathematical aiuf •Stvdr ? 0 i was , ( l l } ite ^qualified by 
atic and anatomical arrangemen? of ^ ^ ]l ° «>" 
colleague of BuSon. B.’s works passed thrnnriwmml^ es §9". ted by Daubenton, the 
translated into most of the lan^ua^cs of Burmin U ™m° U ? ' * tlons . and several were 
Hixtoire Aaturdle Generate ct PtnPcvllhf in o« P ,?' , illc b° st complete edition is the 
ing several high honors I«in4fcrat<^ta L®® It S’ o (P f ' , 17 f f 3 ') After receiv- 
troated with great distinction^ LouisWl , B ^hcd ^ n,J<l 

son and carriage, B. was noble- as Tfciri&Ww oii - ans,. Apiil 16, 1/88, In per- 
theoretical naturalist, dressed in courtlV sfvle mirt?^ 61 ?- 0111 ?’ and a ^if-complacent, 
of the royal garden, and largely 2^ HgX?$W ^ in the *«* 

sw/jf-js; 

nam toTcomif T In If™ 5 ^°/ r ? n ? bu # a ' a *«*) is the 
Invffa meant a slap on the cheek- and in the Italian TJ^ lpt katimty °/ the midd]e age, 
through the mouth. It is probably from the th ? P llffin £ of wind 

one swelling out his cheeks with wind tho 1° ^ck played by clowns in farces— 

rous explosion — that the terns in ?adn S ^^ ln ^ dl T+ n r S0 a ? IA ' a ^ e a Me- 

and in English bufoon, were derived In Itul lv tiwS 111 1 / aIlan : ^yffom in French, 
buffo comico; the former having greater musical dlstmct frorn «*© 

part, the latter having greater license Tn^n^n^l a more important 

generally a bass, butloiettt a ° f * *** * 

• P ° in V aS ?P‘- of dragoons 

<q.T0, suboX°^ft 0 ^ 
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WSSpts air ** ?■*-« 

structure to the annoying and disgust hm house' t> f ','. reseml>l:mc<- i» form ami 

statement that this insrJt was IMS Tf .f T 1 li - {maex ) The 

America to rebuild London after the <Teat fire of uin T T! th " hc ‘ r , bl '<ai.u:lit from 
fdr although it appears to have ten ^mM^y ™ T t ll K e t d as 
in some parts of Europe long before that t urn VmT T ? u T gl T, d ’ **» we » known 
bed B. is destitute of wino-s-an anomalo.m T-f , menllou ? d by Dioscorides. The 
even of the samo family, are generally furnished with tin™ °- itK °'' d, ‘ r ’ 11,1,1 

somewhat oval form; the wlioie insect is of i di • , • , 1 hu V od J ls VW T ««». of a 

and is about three sixteenths of an inch in hw' lV- Vl o i,° ° r ’ c ' mits | m ojr,;nsi ''e odor, 
capable ot being employed for pretty rapid motion* ti J s , arc ^O'lt'rafely long, and 
very slender, about half the length of^the Wdv-X nvVmhT f‘" ,1W fr thnnM ^ and 
«nd is furnished with a sort of proboscis Sl. iw • ■ Jor .suction alone, 

true sucker, and when not in use 1 is recurved under . TT T A olms a sIl, ' at!l f,,r dm 
diKim*- the day in crevices of walls of bedsteads wl K T ?i 1M r ^ Ki *>• lurks 

ficiently active during the night- and wlivn V^wi 1 , otll . er furniture, but is suf- 
distends itself. It s, Terns, h^veve " to ’to cM TZ TT’ T k * U - md mtil !t 
Young bugs resemble their parents in most thm“« • tmg , 11 ltl,out food, 

insects ot this order not, undergoitm g „T m . L"®?’ ,?; T pt ,| 1ZG and die want of , hjtm, 
other orders. The best preventive of bu»-s in '% hnn . ansformntions as tliOse of some 
/«; but where the nuisance exists, it if not' V- X 'r nTT^'T uUn,U,m u > ^nnli- 
employed for this purpose, of which one of tlw Lt •’ ! T varKllw means are 
with spirit of turpentine, although recourse is even l ad m ?■ “ ^orougli washing 
corrosive sublimate. — Other species of 15 (r/wJih A' 1 T va ?T g with a solution of 
vertebrate animals, as pigeons swallows iTk 1m H 1 ,i b ood ot 80,1,0 of ‘he inferior 
oi the B. family live IiysucEing the juices 5 T grt ' a 'T « a,ld >" of insects 

which sucks the leaves of the pear-tree is very lncr.tr A ? mal1 pml 

wlmre it is popularly called th oUjer. Some if these vv mf f *°T, lwte ofE,lro l4 
are-capable of inflicting very painful wounds %ur 9 , mged wood- bugs or field-bugs 
among the pests of India. ^fathe ^ofttKfe ™°mom and fetid,” are 
<tlly have winged bugs of great size and bmnfv imt t f CJ V^ ^ arm <*outi trios gen or 
an odor that, once or nutated, they ‘^Ifole 

ui or, lodges m the th *Hr*h ami A vunged Jk, as lanm jw a eoek- 

like the tel B., to suck blood, of wliieli°it takes T f'' 1 ) and RlIii( -s forth at night, 
worthy of notice that a species of field p /JvT atl 1,1 10,1 !ls a common leech.— It is 
of the, few insects that imv^t “ S T ^* w) ’ a »»«ve «f drib, in, is one 
ITT. m observed thifemTe T d «<T*T to the* 


B.,.Bawrib«Sorthc W Vituh H tW ? n r e i!l Russian Poland. The Western 
aliout 450 English miles, and reeeiviuT, , f T lri T ?“%>*• and >' n <-r a course „f 

fortress of Modlin. near w Z “l t T K.ii^T" 18 ’ Jt t°, ,n8 ,lie Visli.hi at the 

kT f™ B ‘- tlw H F a,,is of th « ancients, i isef n p of tol a "and ’ '!3 dcraWc . ,Ii8, '' n00 - Tim 
f dm Dnieper. Its length is more tlian 4 10 miiT t‘ ’■ 1 T"; 8 s - 1,] d) dm estuary 

&“(5ST"“ Al thc juncUou of tJ,e Wi with tiTi>:! v i d f Tdfdlf 

year 5S mmiTrr p rivSe Lh ]Iteo in ? m ' co \ 0ct 35th - ™. In his 20th 
and Spanish campaigns gained him rapid m-omofi'nn ° U T ,I ' :l ) T 1 i' T 11,0 ^ussinn, Polish, 
loon, B was made a col., and ™ 1815 ^ZTf .'d o h ° ,1y lK ‘ foro ,ho of Napol 
corps of tiie Alps. He afterwards Ttidi T T j , hc , adv a» c e-giiar(l of the army 
by tiie July revolution of 1830. Ho was eleeteddemfre’d" 1 ^’’ 1 * calle<5 i,ltH P'd'lie life 

m -atTr f L ° nis F h - i!i PP°* who crelU him a mareM 7 I' 1 *®; “, nd gahlod 11,0 
toral roformsgmd universal suffrage denounced “ t lfed ' ) ; be voted apadnst elec- 

oontrived to m.ajre himself very unpopula? In Dee iSTT ° f tl)e P 1 : 088 -” <‘» ,d «>on 
general of Algiers. He immediate] v set ahnnf nr " was appointed govc*rnor- 

known as the zouaves, andTafew vearsCVS 2 '"- ,he celetalt( ' d «m-fn 7 lar forde 
over the Arab tribes. The crueltr of Zii J bT flrms , 1 7 ere everywhere Iriumplmnt 
of reprobation at the time, as wJik PranTe ^ngs excited strong feelings 
a victory over the emperor of Morocco’s foTVs u uT- r ffen °?- ! T , In 1844 - 1,e gained 
dlsly. In the revolution of Fob 1848 mS r^’i « nt " ch he was created due 
Pans, and would have dissuaded the hmnTTi • B '- . 1 the comm and of the army in 

made such counsel useless. Amon<- ail the friends Tf 0l ® ” ■ abdicatio n ; bid jnfnic 

to have been the only man who preserved fimS of Louis Phuippe, marslml B. seems 
Napoleon became president, he intrusted the chfef com pres ? n< f ? f n,ind - When Louis 
B., who died of cholera in Paris, June 9 th, 1840 COmmand of tlle ar, «y of the Alps to 
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BUGEllIAGEX, Johann, surnamed Pomeranus , or Dr, Pommer, one of Luther’s 
chief helpers in the reformation, was b. at Wollin, near Stettin, in Pomerania., 1485; 
studied at Greifswaid, and as early as 1503 became rector of the Treptow academy. 
There he lived quietly, fulfilling the duties of his office until 1520, when his religious 
views were changed by reading Luther’s little book, Be Gaptmtate Bahylonicd. B. was 
no w seized, as it were, by the zealous spirit of the reformation, and, to avoid the per- 
secutions of the Catholic party, he betook himself to Wittenberg, where his talents pro- 
cured for him in. succession several high positions. B.’s remarkable philological and 
exegetical powers were of great service to Luther in liis translation of the Bible. In 
1525, he opened the controversy between Luther and .Zwingli by a treatise against the 
latter, to which Zwingli ably replied. He possessed a superior talent for organization, 
establishing churches in Brunswick, Hamburg, Lu beck, and Pomerania, In 1587, lie 
was called to Denmark by Christian III. to reform the ecclesiastical establishments of 
that country. He accomplished this so admirably, that the Danes to this day con- 
sider him their reformer. In 1542, he returned to Wittenberg, and continued his ener- 
getic efforts to extend the new theology throughout his native land. He died 20tli April, 
1858. His best work is his Interpretatio in. Bibrum l^salinorum -(Niirnberg, 1528), 

BUGfHIS, or Bugis, a Malay people in the island of Celebes, The merchants of 
these people do much of the trade of the island and the neighboring seas. Their govern- 
ment is an elective monarchy, the chief ruler being chosen by the nobles and the higher 
classes. He holds power only during good behavior, and may at any time be voted out 
of office. The people are represented as being* orderly, peaceable, and well behaved; good 
good workers in iron, copper, cotton, etc. ; constructing good houses and durable ships, 
Their language has been reduced to writing, and they use the common divisions of the 
year. They also use the magnetic compass and charts. Half a century ago they were 
represented as cannibals, but they were conquered by the Macassars and compelled to 
embrace Mohammedanism. In recent years they have settled colonies of their own 
people in some of the adjacent countries. 

STOLE, Ajuga, a genus of plants of the natural order labiate*, having an irregular 
corolla, with very short upper lip and trifid lower lip, the stamens protruding. The 
species are mostly natives of the colder parts of the old world, and several are British. 
The common B. (A reptans ) is abundant in moist pastures and woods. Its flowers are 
generally blue, but varieties occur with white and purplish flowers, which are often 
introduced into flower-borders. The Alpine A ( A . Alpina) is one of the beautiful 
flowers of the Swiss Alps. 

BU G-LOSS, a name popularly applied to many plants of the natural order boraginece 
(q.v.), as to the species of anchum or alkanet (q.v.), etc. In some botanical works it 
is confined to the genus lycopsis , a genus differing from dnehusa in little but the 
curiously curved tube of the corolla, and of which one species, L. arrensis, is a common 
weed in' cornfields in Britain. The beautiful genus echium bears the English name of 
Viper’s B ug loss. t 

BUHLE, Johann Gottlieb, 1763-1821; a German scholar and historian of philoso- 
phy; a graduate of Gottingen; at an early age occupied a professor’s chair at Bruns- 
wick. Thence he went to Moscow us professor of ancient languages, and on his return 
to Brunswick took the chair of natural law, which he held during his life. He edited 
Amtu.% and a part of Aristotle, and wrote a hand-book of history and philosophy, and 
a useful history of modern, philosophy. ■ . 

BUHL-WORK, or Bool-work, is the name applied to a sort of inlaying of brass scrolls 
and other ornamental patterns in wood. The name is derived from its inventor, Boule. 
an Italian cabinet-maker, who settled in France in the reign of Louis XIV. He employed 
veneers of dark-colored tortoise-shell, inlaid with brass. Cabinets of his manufacture 
are highly prized, as are also those of his contemporary Reisner, a German, who used 
a ground of tulip-wood, inlaid with flowers, etc., in darker woods, and varied with 
margins and bands of light wood, with the grain crossed for contrast. This modification 
of buhl-work is correctly called Keisner work. For details of the methods of working, 
see Inlaying and Mosaic. 


BUHREACH', or Bharaich, a t. of Oude, India, the principal place of a district of 
the same name. It is hi n. lat. 27° 34', e. long. 81° 33’— 65 m. n.e. of .Lucknow. It is 
mi old town, of considerable size, situated in a pleasant wooded plain, on the left 
bank of the Sarju. The houses are mostly built of mud and covered wKh thatch; but 
the mausoleums, mosques, and residences of merchants are of brick and lime-mortar. 
North-east of the town is the tomb of Selar, a reputed Mussulman saint, to which there 
is a great concourse of pilgrims annually in the month of May, Pop. ’71, 18,889; of 
district, 774,640. 

BUHRSTOHE, a variety of quartz (q.v.), Containing many small empty cells, which 
give it a peculiar roughness of surface, particularly adapting it for millstones. The 
name is given without reference to geological relations, but it is min quartz, , rather than true 
quartz rock, which ordinarily assumes the character of lrahrstone* There are different 
varieties of B., some of which are more compact, or have-smaller cells than others; and 
those l? which the cells arc small and very regularly distributed, about equal in diameter 
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to the spaces between them, the stone being also as hard as rock-crystal, are most 
esteemed. Good B. is found at Conway in Wales, and at several places in Scotland,- 
but the finest millstones are obtained from the quarries of La Ferle-sous-Jouarre, in th« 
department of Seine-et-JVIarne, near Paris. A single millstone in one piece of 6 ft. 
diameter, sells for about £50, and one formed of several pieces for about It is not 

unusual to form millstones of pieces of B. cut into parallelepipeds, like great wedges of 
soap, and bound together by iron hoops. The stone is found in beds or in detached 
masses, and the Inode of quarrying is peculiar. When the mass is large, it is cut. out? 
into the form of a huge cylinder; around this, grooves are cut, at distances of about 18 
in., the intended thickness of the millstones; into these grooves wooden wedges are 
driven, and water is thrown upon the wedges, which, causing the wood to swell, splits 
the cylinder into the slices required.— Millstones are' not always made of 13., but some- 
times of silieious gritstones, of sandstone, and even of granite. B. millstones are 
extremely durable. 

BUIL, Beenakdo, d. 1520; a Spanish Benedictine monk, in 1493 sent by the pope as 
apostolic vicar to the new world, accompanying* Columbus on his second • voyage. In 
1495, he returned to Spain, and was one of the foremost in pressing charges against the 
unfortunate discoverer. 

BUILBIETCr, the art of erecting or building houses and other edifices, in which several 
distinct professions are usually and more immediately concerned. At the head of the 
building-trade is the architect, who is employed to draw plans and make out specifica- 
tions of the work to be performed. The builder acts ministerially ; his duty consists in 
carrying out the plans put into his hands, according to certain stipulated terms. The 
profession of the architect demands not only much imaginative power, but great artistic 
skill, along with a practical knowledge of details. Endeavoring to realize the wishes of 
his employer, the architect devises what shall be the external effect and interior accom- 
modation of a building, and portrays the whole on paper with rigorous accuracy. Besides 
general designs to give an idea of the structure audits interior arrangements, he furnishes 
the working-plans or drawings, which are to guide the different mechanics-— masons, 
joiners, etc. — in their several operations. These services of the architect, of course, 
involve much thought and labor, and he is therefore under the necessity of employing a 
staff of assistants, by whom the plans are executed under his orders. The making out 
of the specifications is a matter of careful study. To perform this part of his duty 
properly, the architect needs to he acquainted with the qualities of different kinds of 
materials; such as stone, lime, sand, bricks, wood, iron, etc. A knowledge of the strength 
of timber is particularly desirable. ’When the specifications are made out, they and the 
contract are subscribed by the builder. To insure as far as possible a faithful adherence 
to the specifications, the architect appoints a “ clerk of works” to keep watch over the 
whole operations, and who is authorized to check any seeming fault. During the whole 
proceedings, the architect is paramount. For the due execution of his plans, he feels 
that his professional reputation is at stake ; and, accordingly, having involved his 
responsibility, the employer cannot 'with propriety interfere to make alterations while 
the work is in progress. Such is the etiquette of the profession. Should alterations be 
desirable, they become matter for a fresh agreement among the parties. When the works 
are finished, the builder hands his account to the architect to he examined and cheeked. 
If satisfied of its correctness, he grants a certificate of the fact, and this is the warrant for 
payment by the employer. The builder having been settled with, the employer now 
pays the architect’s fee, which closes the transaction. This fee may be one, two, or more 
per cent on the entire cost of the B., according to local usage or terms agreed on; what- 
ever it is, it covers all charges for advice, plans, and other professional trouble. 

Builders undertake work by “contract,” or by “schedule of prices.” If by contract, 
they engage to execute the whole works for a stipulated sum. If by schedule of prices, 
they agree to abide by the measurements of valuators appointed by the architect. These 
valuators go over the works when finished, and, taking an exact account of everything, 
compare it with the account rendered by the builder ; the architect being the ultimate 
referee. It is exceedingly important, for the sake of an amicable adjustment of accounts, 
that the builder should adhere scrupulously to the letter of the specifications— i.e., the 
covenant under which he has become bound. He can justify no departure from the 
specifications, on the plea that something as good has been given or done, or that he was 
not checked at the time by the clerk of works. Being explicitly a person employed to 
do a certain piece of work, in a certain way, he is in no respect entitled to substitute his 
own notions for those of his employers. 

It may happen that a proprietor acts as his own architect, and employs a builder to 
execute his designs, on the understanding that he is to pay for everything according to a 
schedule of prices. In many instances, the builder is proprietor as -well as architect, and 
merely carries out his own plans. Such is generally the case in the neighborhood of 
London, where builders speculate in leasing land and'crcctingrows of dwellings for sale. 
This plan is greatly facilitated by the opportunity of buying every article required in 
house-building ready for use, such as bricks, door-steps, hearthstones, joists, flooring, 
doors, windows, marble mantel -pieces, slates, etc. In fact, house-building in the metro- 
politan district is very much reduced to a system of purchasing and putting together 
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certain articles from manufactories and depots. For tins kind of business, there may be 
said to be establishments for the sale of doors and windows, as there are shops for the 
sale of nails, locks, and hinges. A- ■ ; :-A 1, v 

The application of a comprehensive manufacturing system in the preparation of var- 
ious parts of a building is observable most particularly in certain establishments of. 
great magnitude. The test is this — whether the builder conducts so gigantic a trade as 
to warrant him in setting up a steam-engine of great power, and in providing highly 
wrought machines for cutting and otherwise treating wood,' 'stone,;. etc. "When once 

tills degree of magnitude is reached, the operations are conducted under very great 
advantage. The Crystal palace in Hyde park could never have been built at the stipu- 
lated cost, nor in the required space of time, but by the application of steam power to 
work the machines which shaped and grooved the "two hundred miles of sash bars ; by 
the resources of the largest English establishment in the glass-trade, in making 1,0(10, 000 
sq. ft. of sheet-glass; and by the skill and capital of our great iron manufacturers, in 
rapidly producing 8000 iron columns, and more than that number of iron girders. 
When the late Mr. Thomas Cubitfc was engaged in the vast building 'operations "at Bel- 
gravia (a district in the w. of Loudon owned by the marquis of Westminster), his 
iactoiw on tlm banks of the Thames was the most complete ever known in the trade. It 
exemplified both the principles adverted to above — the manufacture of various articles 
by steam -worked machinery; and the collecting of large stores of other articles made in 
a similar way by other firms. There was a store of drawing-room and parlor doors, a 
store of window-sashes, a store of street-doors, and stores of mantel-pieces, stone and 
marble steps, balusters, slates* knockers, bells, and all the materials., for house-building 
from the coarsest to the freest. There was also observed that systematic gradation of 
kinds and dimensions which is so much attended to in the higher kinds of machinery, 
and which so much expedites all operations; seeing that one particular piece w ould not 
only fit into or against another, but into or against any one of a w hole class to which 
that other belonged. A house built in this systematic way partakes a good deal in the 
nature of a large machine, in which all the parts fit together with very great accuracy. 
There can be little doubt that if skill and capital be judiciously applied in this way,* a 
house ought* to be better built and to cost less than if built in the ordinary unsystem- 
atic manner. It may also be mentioned here that Mr. Cubitt was the owner of a very 
large brick-making establishment on the banks of the Medway, between Rochester ami 
.Maidstone, where steam-power was employed in all the operations of making bricks. 
Borne of the great railway contractors, who have become millionaires, were originally 
house-builders, alive to the grand results producible by the combination of steam-worked 
machinery with the labor of well-organized bodies of men. 

As an art. B. is of vast antiquity, and has assumed different forms, according to the 
necessities of mankind and the materials readily at their disposal. In ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy, B, in stone rose to a high state of perfection and till the present 'day 
it may be said that the greatest progress in the art is made only where stone of a, man- 
ageable kind is conveniently at command. Rome, Paris, Lyons (with very many Italian 
and French cities), Bordeaux, Brussels, Munich, Geneva, Vienna, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow are specimens of what maybe achieved in stone workable with the" chisel; 
Aberdeen is mainly built of granite. On the other hand, London, the greatest city 
within the bounds of civilization, is- built of brick; so likewise are Manchester and 
Liverpool; also Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other towns m Holland; and as a general 
fact, it would appear that wherever brick has to be resorted to, there the allied arts of 
architecture and building, as regards domestic accommodation and elegance of style, 
are on a poor scale. B. with stone of a superior kind is now becoming common in 
KcnvYork, Philadelphia, and some other American cities. It Is not necessary to trace 
in this article the various processes embraced in the comprehensive term Building; see- 
ing that till the materials used, and all the operations conducted, are noticed under the 
proper headings in the encyclopedia. ' 


mumm ACT for LONDON and its NEXGHBOEBOOD. Sec Metropolis Local 
Management Act. 


BUILDING LEASES. In the law of England, a building lease is a demise of land for 
a long term of years, the lessee covenanting to erect certain houses or edifices thereon, 
according to specification. By the 19 and 20 Yict. c. 120, amended by the 21 and 22 
Viet. c. 77, and which acts also apply, to Ireland, the court of chancery is empowered to 
authorize leases of settled estates and B. L., which shall take effect in* possession within 
one year next after the making of the same; the term for such building lease being W 
years; or where the court shall be satisfied that it is the usual custom of the district, 
and beneficial to the inheritance to grant B, L,, for longer terms, then for such term as 
the court shall direct. By a subsequent enactment, it is declared that the term building 
lease shall include a repairing lease, but such repairing lease to be for a term not exceed- 
ing 60 years. 

By the 5 and 0 Yict. c. 108— passed to enable ecclesiastical persons to grant long 
leases for building, repairs, or other improvements— it is enacted that any ecclesiastical 
corporations, aggregate or sole, excepting as mentioned in the act, may, with con- 
sent of the ecclesiastical commissioners for England (q. v.) — to which, where the lessor is 
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.incumbent of a benefice, the consent of the patron also must be added— -demise hy deed 
the corporate lands or houses for any term not exceeding 09 years, to take effect in pos- 
session and not in reversion, to any person willing to improve or repair the same; pro- 
vided that 051 the grant, of such leases, a small rent may be reserved during the six ik\st 
years, with an increased rent afterwards; but no such lease is to comprise the usual 
house of residence, its out- buildings, or pleasure-grounds. The act contains other regu- 
lations, and it declares generally* that it is made without prejudice to any right that 
ecclesiastical persons have under the former law to grant or lease, whether by renewal 
or otherwise. 

In the Scotch law, the term building lease is applied to the case of proprietors of 
entailedi estates, who, in order to encourage the building of villages and houses upon 
property so settled, are to have it in their power to grant lea.es of land for the purpose 
of building, for any number of years not exceeding 99 years. Sec this matter regulated 
by the 10 Geo. III. c. 51. By the 0 ami 4 Viet. c. 48, proprietors of entailed estates in 
Scotland may fen or lease on long leases ground for the building of churches and 
schools, and for the dwelling-houses and gardens for the ministers and makers of the 
same, and adso for hurying-grpimd and play-ground attached to such cliurciies and 
schools. Bee LEASE; Leaseiiold, and Geoukb-Eekt. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES. Bee Benefit Societies, ante; Oo-nrmi^no^. 

EUILDXHOr STOWE. The chemical composition of B. S. varies. The majority of 
kinds are more or less silicious, and are designated sandstones. These consist of particles 
of sand, united together by the force of cohesion, and by a small proportion of a natural 
cement; in some 'easaisb-'ierrugln'ous,. ^ consisting -of a compound of iron; and in other 
instances, calcareous, composed of carbonate of lime. Igneous rocks furnish very 
durable B. S., though in general tire hardness of the materials renders them so difficult 
to work, that they are seldom resorted to where softer stones can he procured. . Thus, 
granite la largely employed in the construction of the houses in Aberdeen, in the erec- 
tion of 'bridges, in the paving of streets, and wherever great, durability is required. 
Greenstone and basalt are. also occasionally used. The B. 8. employed in the, ne w houses 
of parliament is a magnesian limestone, or a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, 
which is very close and compact in texture, and is soft enough to be easily cut with the 
chisel; unhappily it- has not proved firm enough to resist weathering, having already 
shown signs of decay. The other forms of carbonate of lime exhibit considerable dura- 
bility. Hear Bath and in the isle of Portland, an oolitic limestone is quarried, which is 
♦ easily cut, and stands well. 

A very convenient and accurate way of determining the durability of a B. S.—iu 
other words, its power of resisting the effects of frost and other atmospheric agencies— 
is to place a small block in a cold saturated solution of sulphate of soda'; raise to the 
boiling-ppinh so as to expel air from cavities in the stone, which then become tilled with 
the solution; then allow to cool, and suspend the block of B. S. in air. Every now and 
then, it is dipped into the solution, and subsequently air-dried. The result is, that the 
sulphate of soda crystallizes on the outside and partially in the Interior of the block, 
and in this respect acts as water does when it is frozen during winter; and if the B. S. 
he porous, and liable to decay by natural agencies, it gradually breaks up, and particles 
scale off. The amount of this corrosion can be determined by weighing the detached 
portions. Some building stones contain iron pyrites in little nodules diffused here ami 
there throughout the mass, and such become discolored from the pyrites being decom- 
posed by atmospheric inttuonee, and the brownish-red oxide of iron (rust) is left as a 
stain on the surface of the block. The liability to decay or to discoloration in a B. 8. 
may he arrested to a great extent by coating the outer surface with boiled linseed-oil, 
which communicates a dark appearance to the stone, but prevents oxygen or moisture 
from gaining access to the block. Ordinary oil paint is employed for tile same purpose. 
Tor the preservation of B. B. from decay by means of various solutions, see Stojnic, 

PRESERVATION OF. ■ 

BIJITJSHZORG, a tin Java, CO m, s. of Batavia, with which it has mil way com- 
munication. It is in a line situation, 800 ft above the sea, and is a favorite residence 
for Batavia’s rich men. The country palace of the governor-general is one of the chief 
buildings, and there are a mansion for the regent, a garrison church, and mosques. The 
botanical gardens, laid out in 1817, arc among the best in the world. In the neighbor- 
hood is a sacred forest held in great veneration by the natives. ' . 

BUJALAHOJK, a city of Andalusia, Spain, about 20 m. e. of Cordova, It is surrounded 
by a moat and a wall flanked with old towers, has an old Arab castle, and manufactures 
of woolens, glass, and pottery, exports of agricultural produce, and an important annual 
cattle- fair. Pop. about 9000. 

BUKKOT; WOOD, Bee Brazil Wood and Sappan Wood. 

'BUS'KITE, a fortified island of the Indus, in Sinde, in lat. 27° 89' n., and long. 68° 56' e. 
It is 400 yards from Eoree, on the left hank, and 100 from Sukkur on the right. In 
the ordinary state of low water, the western and eastern arms of the river are respect- ‘ 
iveiy 15 ft. and 80 ft. deep. In particularly dry seasons, however, the former has been 
known to disappear altogether, and even the latter is said to have occasionally been 
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“L l 8S P’ a British forcfe, on its march to Afghanistan, made a stepping-stone, 
of Ws ’ n In m?’ hav * u «3 0lned u to cither mainland by a bridge 

£ t t l t !f , • mvl “ a F vtdu ? against a civUixud ' ssailllat ’ commanded, 

,,V 1 ““. uei ,§i?. u ?£ s ‘ i- 13 composed of limestone, being 800 yards 
AOiig, and o00 bioad, and rising o0 it. f rom the average level of the stream. 

BIJK EdJE, a t of Sinde, about 3 m. e. from the Indus, on a water-course derived 
from the great river, and flowing parallel with it, 190 hi; w. of Lahore. It is situated 
in a fertile district,, and carries-, on an active commerce. Pop. 8000. 

BUIOWim a duchy in the Cis-Leithan (non-Hungarian) section of the Austrian 
empue, on the Russian frontier; area, 4000 sq.m.; pop. ’60, 513,404 (of whom 41 per 
cent are Kutiieman Slavs and 38 are Moldavians). It is traversed by offsets of the 
Carpathians, gives rises to many rivers, and abounds in wood, along with consider- 
able mineral nches. _\V ood-cutting and mining afford occupation for a great number 

B ^fll ti f ti Lii Wti numb , er ? of ? attle are. reared, and also excellent horses. 

B., till the end of the loth c., belonged to Transylvania, when it came under the 

ctef'town 1 the 1UrkS ’ by whom U was ceded to Austria in 1777. Czernowitz is the 

_ BTJLAOAr, a_t. of Luzon, Philippines, at the head of the hay of Manila about 20 
m. n.w. of the city ot tiiat name. B. is .chiefly composed of wooden houses but has 
spacious streets, manufactures of silken mats and other fabrics, and large sugar-boiling 
establishments. Pop. between 9000 and 10,000. ’ ° bM uolm, S 

W n^^vhJ' he iSh St n 0aStel f y rf &e H 5ssagos isIancls off the w. coast of Africa; IV 
34 n., lo 33 w. ; 18 b> 9 m. ; .fertile and heavy wooded, but insalubrious Thorp 

tothedfmto. AnEDglish colony w * as sent liere in hut nearly all soon fell victims 

‘«»«Sn5*i 0 f TtKDS ’ G y m ™fra,mfflesu vig„ an animal in Sumatra, of the mole family 

about ?in S if \X °P?f'! U T' V he 1,ody ‘ s 12 , t0 14 in ' and the tail 9 or 10 in. long. It is 
“, out .,° ?• !us ! 1 -»t the shoulder; color black and white, with a black stripe over each 

and' secretes a sttmig'odoi^of musP babs ’ ant * ta *^ ^-ly naked. It feeds on insects, 

steni and r™ tlle mid . st , of tho scales an annual herbaceous 

Sifflii ‘ a e ,i v, p ‘ The scales are regarded as modified leaves, and sometimes 
in which P u - Ily: ^>ytimes the outer ones are membmnous, as in tho S 

in which case the B. is said to be tunicated. Tho B. is popularly hut erroneously 
regarded as the root or part of the root of the plant, and plants in which it is found are 
ciy generally described as bulbous-rooted . New buds are formed in the axils of*its 
scales, winch grow at .the expense of the parent B., and gmdufX destroy it Bi some 

deve oned on thf stem S 1* specie ® °/ leal-buds (bulbils or bvlbUh) are 

do pea on lac stem above-ground, ‘which spontaneously separate and servp frvr ih« 

f!W at f n °* atld which are entirely of the nature of bulbs beim'foimcd of 

hickened scales, sometimes so closely united as to form a solid mass. ’The Coim (a v \ 
was formerly regarded as a kind of B., and described as a solid 77 hut it« ctmMi • 

.. j 10 ? esteemed ornaments of gardens, greenliouses, and stoves The bulbs of tulins’ 

fcf p’ an - ° thcr fa , V0l ; i i ;e flowers a te important artielesof tradb** 5 Some hulbs^as 
medicinal 3 p° operties? Va na ^ e as ^ ^d; others, as that of the squiSm^? 

lish^p^toyciflefly through ^ 5nt ? 

beA it S 

tnt^m'r^m .f autonorno >’S principality, tributary to Turkey, which till 1878 const!- 
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sq. miles. The country slopes terrace-1 ike from s. to n., and from the w, to the e., acquir- 
ing a plain-like character before reaching the Black sea. The rivers arc rapid and tribu- 
tary to the Danube,: The soil in some parts is very fertile, producing great abundance 
of corn; in others, it does not yield sufficient for the consumption. T here is excellent 
pasture-land, and the lower terraces are richly wooded. The exports include horned 
cattle, sheep, corn, wine, iron, wood, honey, wax; and otto of roses is an important 
article. The. inhabitants arc hard-working, hospitable, ami fairly intelligent, but suspi- 
cious and greedy ; their faith is that of the Greek church. The prince, freely elected by 
the people, must he confirmed bv the porte with, the assent of the powers, The first 
choice of the Bulgarians was the* prince of Battenherg, a cousin of the grand-duke of 
Hesse, who in 1879 became Alexander I. of Bulgaria, The government is Christian, 
and there is a national militia. The Berlin congress decided that the military impor- 
tance of B. should meanwhile be decreased by the demolition of all its fortresses. 

The earliest known inhabitants of B. were the Moesians, who contended long against 
the Homans, and allied themselves with Gothic and Slavonic tribes against the Greek 
empire, Anastasias, the. Greek emperor, in 507, built an extensive wall to defend his 
territories from Mcesian invaders. In the 7th c., the Bulgarians, a people of Finnish, 
origin, whose original seat was the banks of the Volga, conquered the Moesians, and 
established the kingdom of Bulgaria; they soon lost their own language and customs, 
and became assimilated to the other Slavonic ‘inhabitants. After being tributary to the 
Greek emperors, and contending for some time against Hungary, B. became subject to 
the Porte in ISOS; but the frightful oppression of despotic and Fan ruin ary pashas has 
not, even to the present day, robbed the . inhabitants of a distinctively national' life 
and love of freedom. In April, 1870, an insurrection broke prematurely out in B. , and 
was quenched in blood, the bash i-bazouks or Turkish irregulars coni milling savage 
excesses. The atrocities in B„ taken in connection with the Servian war and the con- 
dition of other Christian provinces of Turkey, led to diplomatic intervention; and in 
December a conference met at Constantinople, but without result. The. war of 1877- 
78, between Russia and Turkey, followed, The congress of Berlin, which revised the 
treaty of San Stefano, declined to sanction the erection of a Bulgarian principality 
extending from the Danube to the iEgean. But it constituted an autonomous, though 
tributary, Bulgaria n. of the Balkans, and to the mainly Bulgarian province s. of 
them, that of eastern Rou media (q.v.), it granted administrative autonomy, % 

The Bupgaiiiait Language is divided into two dialects — Old Bulgarian and New 
Bulgarian; the former, the richest of the Slavonic dialects; the latter remarkable for its 
store of popular songs. 

.BULGARIAN LANGUAGE, the richest of the old Slavic tongues, used by the 
Graeco-Slavic church, and the chief medium of religious writings in that region. After 
the fall of the Bulgarian kingdom, about 1400 a.tx, the language became mixed with 
neighboring dialects and lost its purity. In the older literature arc found translations 
of the Bible made in the 10th century. The literature of the present time is of small 
account, being only such as is found in elementary and doctrinal works. Grammars 
and dictionaries have been published since 1805, and a New Testament was issued in 1810 
for the British and foreign Bible society. The language lives in many native songs, but 
is not as yet printed anywhere in the country. 

BDLGABIH, Thab’debs, a Russian author, was b. in Lithuania, 1789; fought in the 
campaign against France, but afterwards served under Napoleon. On Napoleon’s fall, 
he devoted himself to literature. He wrote both in Polish and Russian; and ultimately 
settling in St. Petersburg, became a popular author. He composed several romances*— 
of which Demetrius and Mar:eppa are the best— and ^published different periodicals. His 
large work, Russia in its Historical, Statistical, Geographical, and Literary Aspect, was pub- 
lished at Riga, 1839-41. lie died in 1859. 

BULGARUS, the most celebrated of the famous “ four doctors ” of the law school 
of Bologna. lie was a native of that city, and was regarded as the Chrysostom of the 
gloss writers. He lived to a great ago, becoming childish before his deaih in 1106. B. 
was one of the most trusted advisers of the emperor. Frederick I. The commentary Be 
liegnlis Juris is his most celebrated work. 

BULPMUS, a genus of land snails most numerous in the moist parts of Brazil. 
Bulimus omtns, sometimes 6 in. long, is sold in the Rio Janeiro markets. It Isas an 
oblong turreted shell of unequal margin, and lays large eggs nearly an inch long, 
resembling those of birds, but very brittle, which it protects* by a covering of dried 
leaves. There are many fossil species. The species of temperate regions are* small. 

BULKHEADS, in a ship, are the partitions between the several portions of the interior; 
whether to separate it into rooms, or as a safeguard in case of wreck. 

Water-tight B . are among the improvements in modern ship-budding; they are iron 
walls running athwart the hold, as a means of dividing it into several portions; the inte- 
rior is thus cut off into cells, each water-tight in reference to its neighbors. When such 
a ship is leaking in any one of the compartments, there is thus a chance that the others 
may be kept dry until the damage is repaired. In iron steamships the water-tight 
B. are generally* placed transversely, but there are frequently * longitudinal water- 
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tight divisions also. The number and disposition of the compartments depends on the 
ship-owner and the ship-builder; but it is now the common practice to place the engines 
«md boilers in water-tight sections, and experience has proved the special value of a 
collision-bulkhead in the bow. In iron-dads of the navy, such as the Hercules and the 
Bdlerophon, which have an inner bottom, there are nine transverse watertight bulkheads. 
In the torpedo-ram Polyphemus , the principle of having numerous water-tight compart- 
ments in the lower part of the vessel has been carried as far as possible. 

BULKLEY, Peter, 1588-1659; b. England; the earliest minister in Concord, Mass. 
He was his father’s’ successor at Wood-hull, England, but was removed for non-conformity, 
and in 1685, with a number of other emigrants, founded the Concord settlement. He 
wrote several Latin poems, and a work called The Gospel Covenant Opened, published in 
England, His son Edward succeeded him in the ministry. 

BULL (Lat. India , primarily, anything round or swelling) was originally the name of 
the capsule of the seal appended to letters from emperors or from the pope. Afterwards, 
the word was applied to the seal, and next to the document itself, as in the case of the cele- 
brated golden bull of the emperor Charles IV., which was so named from the golden cap- 
sule appended to imperial letters and other important documents by the Byzantine and 
Frank emperors as early as the 9th century. They are issued by tlie apostolic chancel- 
lor, and are dated “from the day of incarnation,” whereas briefs are always dated 
“from the day of the nativity.” The name is now applied exclusively to letters or docu- 
ments issued ‘in the name of the pope. In cases of granting favors, etc., the seal is 
appended to the open letter by a yellow or red band of silk; but in the administration of 
justice, a gray hempen band is used. All bulls, excepting those addressed to the united 
Greek Christ ians, are written in Latin with Gothic letters, and on the rough side of the 
parchment. See Brief. All bear the name and title of the pope — for example, Gregonus 
Episcopus Scrims Server um Del, etc., is prefixed; then follows a general introduction, of 
which the initial words are used to give a distinct name to the B., ns in the examples: the 
B. Emerge Demine, issued by pope Leo X. against Luther in 1520; tlicB. In Cmna Domini, 
the celebrated B. against heretics, often reissued since 1536; tlic famous Umgenitus , or 
B. against Quesnei’s writings, 1713; the Dominies ae Bcdemptor Hosier, or B. for the 
abolition of the order of Jesuits; the Ecdesia Ghristi, or tiic B. which completed the 
concordat with France in 1801; the De Salute Animar am, or the B. for the regula- 
tion of the Catholic church in Prussia. To every B., the leaden seal of the church 
is appended, hearing on the obverse the arms of the pope, and on the. reverse liis 
name. Bulls issued during the interim between the election and consecration of a 
pope have no armorial bearings on the seal. A bullarium is a 'collection ox papal 
bulls, as the Bullarium Magnum Bomanum cv Leone Magno ad Benedictum XIII. 
(19 vols., Luxembourg, 1727-58), the B . Bomanum (28 vols., Rome, 1787-44), 
and the B. Benedidi XIV. (Mechlin, 1826-27), and more recently, the continuation of 
the Bullarium Bomanum Magnum by Barberini (Vienna, 1835). — From the same 
mediaeval Latin word bulla is derived the word bulletin (Ital. bullctino), commonly 
applied to dispatches from generals, reports of the health of royal personages, and on 
the continent, at least, to other brief authenticated documents* such as those of scientific 
societies, the best known of which are the bulletins of tlic St. Petersburg and Belgic 
academies. It is, moreover, used as a title for periodicals, and, in France, also desig. 
nates the slips of paper on which electors write their votes. 

BULL. See Ox, ante . 

BULL, George, d.d., a learned prelate and theological writer, b. at Wells, Glouces- 
tershire, England, Mar. 25, 1634; studied at Oxford, whence ho retired in 16-19, having 
refused to take the commonwealth oath imposed by the parliament. Receiving holy 
orders, his first charge was the parish of St. George’s, Bristol. In 1658, he obtained 
the rectory of Suddington St. Mary’s, near that city; and in 1662, was presented to the 
vicarage of Suddington St, Peter’s. In 1669, lie published his liar mania Apostolica, the 
object of which was to reconcile the apostles Paul and James on the subject of justifica- 
tion. . This work occasioned considerable controversy among divines, and in answer, B. 
published liis Era men Gens arm, and Apologia pro Harmonia . In 1678, he was presented 
to a prebend in Gloucester cathedral, and made rector of A veiling, Gloucestershire. In 
1679, he was installed archdeacon of Llnndaff, and received the degree of d.d, from 
Oxford University. In 1685, lie published his Defensio Eidei Xicenw, against the Arlans 
and Socinians, Tritheists and Sabcllians; and in 1694, his Judicium Eedesim Gatholim, 
•for which the thanks of the whole French clergy were sent to him through the celebrated 
Bossuet. His last work was his Primitive and Apostolical Tradition, etc. lie was con- 
secrated bishop of St. Davids in 1705, and died Feb. 17, 1709. 

BULL, Joixxr, 1563-1628; an English organist and composer. He was appointed 
organist in the queen’s chapel in 1591, and next year made doctor of music in Gresham 
college. Not understanding Latin, he was especially permitted to lecture in English. 
He visited the continent, and had many offers of honorable and lucrative positions, but 
declined all, returning to England to he organist to James I. On another visit to the 
continent lie became organist to the cathedral in Antwerp, where he died. The claim 
that he composed the English national anthem has not been sustained. 
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dean Swift, but Arbuthnot first gave it literary currency in liis History of John Hull 
(17X2), a political allegory intended to satirize the duke of Marlborough, and to increase 
feeling against the war with Franco. In art John Bull is welUvnown as' a burly country 
squire, impetuous, honest, narrow-minded, dogmatic, and easily imposed upon. 

BULL, Ole Bohnemann, a famous violinist, was l>. 5th Feb., 1810, at Bergen, in 
Norway. His father, it is said, attempted to coerce him into the study of theology, and 
would not perniit a musical instrument about the house. This foolish treatment only 
gave a more decisive character to the peculiar genius of the hoy. At the age of 18 lie 
was placed at the /university of Christiania, from which he is said to have been expelled 
for taking temporary charge of the orchestra at one of the theaters. In 1820, he went to 
Oassci, in Germany, to study under Spolir, but was so coldly received that he betook 
himself to the study of law at Gottingen. lie was subsequently at Minden, whence, in 
consequence of a duel, he lied to Paris in 1881. An unsuccessful attempt to drown 
himself in the Seine was the turning-point in his life. lie thereafter acquired the pat- 
ronage of a lady of rank, and rapidly rose to fame as a violinist. His style of playing 
was like that ofPaganini. B., however, wished to excel his model in originality, and in 
' triumphing - over- the ••most -extraordinary difficulties; but it was impossible for him to 
follow the flight of the great Italian, in whose brain some capricious musical demon 
seemed to lurk. Nevertheless, lie was received in Italy with prodigious enthusiasm — 
Malibran herself embracing him on the stage at Naples. In 1880, lie visited England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and subsequently traveled in a professional capacity through 
Belgium, Holland, '-Russia, and Germany. After, a long repose, lie sailed for America, 
whence he returned in 1850; but he again went out, and was so successful, that he 
thought of retiring from public life. He purchased in Pennsylvania 125,000 acres of 
excellent ground, and founded, a colony of Scandinavians, This turned out a complete 
failure’, and B. was again compelled to resume Ills violin. He visited Europe, returning 
with a fortune to the United States in 1809; he revisited Europe in 1875 and 1879. 

BULL, Ole Bornemakn {ante), d. 1880; came to New York the first time in 1843. 
He became attached to this country, taking a great interest in its republican form of 
government. Returning to Norway, his American ideas offended the government, 
resulting in many lawsuits and the dissipation of his wealth. His wife, a Parisian lady, 
died; and in 1832, after an absence of 7 years, he came again to this country. Here lie 
put into practice a scheme long contemplated, which, like most of his business specu- 
lations, resulted disastrously. He purchased 120,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania, and 
attempted to found there a colony of his countrymen. He designed a castle for his 
permanent home, and erected it on the summit of a mountain, from which there was a 
commanding view. Before the castle was completed the colonists grew discontented, 
and about the same time he learned that the title to the land which he hail purchased 
was worthless. Ole Bull relinquished everything, and again had recourse to his violin 
to repair his bankrupt fortunes. All that remains as a reminder of his grand scheme 
is the village of Oleaua, named after, him, which clusters around the base of the moun- 
tain capped by the once lordly castle known to this day as “ Ole Bull’s Folly.” After a 
profitable European tour, be returned to this country, and has made liis home since 1869 
in Cambridge, Mass. In 1870, he made a happy marriage with a young Wisconsin lady. 
Ilis form was tall and erect even to old age. Me was gifted With a remarkable memory 
find with social qualities by which he made and retained many friends. On his seven- 
tieth birthday, which occurred in Feb., 1880, a surprise party was given in bis honor -at 
his home in Cambridge, at which many literary celebrities of the vicinity were present. 
He was then, to ail appearances, strong and healthy. Early in the summer he sailed for 
his summer residence in Norway, where he died. 

BULLA, a genus of mollusca, which in the older systems, founded upon characters 
taken from live shell alone, contained a heterogeneous assemblage of species essentially very 
different. Some of those having been removed to other orders, according to their organi- 
zation, the genus bulla, and the family bullulm, of which it is the type, are placed in the 
order teciibtmelmta-. of Cuvier, an order of the class gasteropoda (q.v.), and of that 
section of it called monrnia , having the male and female organs of sex combined in the 
same individual. The UilUdm have a convoluted and generally thin shell, which serves 

a covering and protection for the gills, and which in some of them is large enough to 
form a retreat for the entire animal, in others is itself enveloped in the mantle. "This 
shell forms a sort of transition link between the flat calcareous plate inclosed in the 
mantles of the (tphjslm or sea-hares— to which B. is nearly allied— and the spiral shell of 
snails and other such conehiferous mollusks. The mouth of the shell is huge, extending 
the whole length of the shell, widening towards one end, the lip acute. The gizzard of 
the bullulm is very muscular; and among its thick coats, in many species, are found 
calcareous bony plates, which being moved against each other by its muscles, serve to 
grind down the food. All the species are marine, some are found on the British coast. 
Some, from their, form and fragility, are popularly called Bubble Shells, as the British 
bulla hydath. 

BULL ACE, Primus insititia, a shrub or small tree, larger and much less spiny ‘than 

the ,sloe, but very closely allied to it, as it is also to the plum, so that many botanists 
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regard them all as one species, an opinion much confirmed by the circumstance that the 
varieties pass into each other by imperceptible gradations. The B. may be regarded as 
a form intermediate between the plum and the sloe. Its leaves, however, are generally 
broader in proportion to their length than those of either of these, and its fruit-stalks 
more frequently in pairs; it differs also from both of them in its downy fruit-stalks, and 
in having the under side of its leaves permanently downy. The flowers are rather 
larger than even those of the plum; the fruit is larger than the sloe, generally globose, 
and, although it partakes in some degree both of the acidity and the roughness of the 
sloe, it is not unpleasant, especially after having been mellowed by frosts, and makes 
excellent pies or tarts. “ A bullace-pie is a standing dish at the hai vest-home supper in 
the south of England, only it requires father more sugar than the housewife is always 
willing to allow. ” The B. is common in hedges, - coppices, and banks in England, and 
in many parts of Europe. It is rare in Scotland. 

BBLLIE are collections of serous fluids of considerable size, situated immediately 
beneath the cuticle, and rising from the true skin. They differ from vesicles only in 
size; and no very definite line can be drawn between a large vesicle and a small bulla. 
They usually vary in diameter from a quarter of an inch to two inches. They may be 
followed by crusts or by ulcerations. They constitute a special order of skin-diseases, 
which includes pemphigus and rup'ia (q.v.). • 




BULLAS, a t. of Spain, in the province of Murcia, and 20 no. w.n.w. of the town of 
Murcia. It is situated on a hill, 1840 ft. above the sea. The streets are steep and 
unpaved. B. has manufactures of linen and hempen fabrics, earthenware, and brandy, 
and a considerable trade in manufactured goods and grain. Pop. 5145. 


BULL-BAITING, a barbarous sport, once very popular in England, and in which all 
classes of society equally delighted, but now, through the progress of civilization, almost 
entirely confined to the lowest, and rare even among them. It consists in causing a bull 
to be attacked by dogs; and, in order that the hull might be made as furious as possible, 
his nose was sometimes blown full of beaten pepper before be was turned loose. Another 
form of this sport was to fasten the bull to a stake, by a rope of some yards long, and 1o 
send bull-dogs against him, one at a time, which were trained to seize him bv the nose, 
and, when this was accomplished, it was called pinning the hull. But. no small part of 
the enjoyment of the spectators was derived from the success with which the attacks of 
the dogs were met by the bull lowering Iris head to the ground, and recei ving them on 
his horns, often tossing them to a great distance. In some places, bull-baiting took place 
regularly as a sort of annual festival, and funds were sometimes left to provide for it. 
King James I. of England greatly delighted in this sport. When the late emperor Kieh- 
olas of Husain visited England, before his accession to the empire, he was present at a 
boxing-match and a, bull-baiting, which were got up to show him English tastes. 
p r 'Ah equally barbarous sport, termed hiill-rxinning , was, formerly practiced 
ford and Tutbuiy, where men and women took lire place of dogs, maddened the bull 
with hideous noise, and then pursued it with “ bull-clubs,” till the unfortunate animal 
expired beneath the blows of its brutal assailants. 

BULL-BOG, a kind of dog which is regarded as peculiarly English, but concerning 
which it is doubted whether it has existed as a distinct race, at least from the Homan 
era, or has more recently sprung up, as a variety of the mastiff, or a cross between the 
mastiff and some other breed. Buffon, indeed, represents the bull-dog as the parent 
race, and the mastiff ns derived from it, but this opinion is generally rejected as errone- 
ous. The bull-dog has been regarded as a distinct species by some naturalists, and 
named crum An glicus, C, hwiarfm, etc. It is much smaller lhan*thc mastiff, but is very 
strong and muscular. The breadth of muzzle is greater than in the mastiff, and the 
head is very large, almost appearing as of disproportionate size to the body. “The 
forehead sinks between the eyes, and the. line of the nose rises again at a considerable 
angle; the lower jaw projects beyond the upper, often showing the teeth, which alto- 
gether, with the frequent redness about the eyelids, produces a most forbidding aspect; 
the ears are partially drooping, unless the terrier blood is crossed in the animal, and the 
tall is carried high.” The hair is short, and the tail taper, and not bushy. The color 
may be ochry or reddish buff, brindled, fawn, or white, the last being preferred, and 
should be whole or unmixed, though dogs of two. colors are exceedingly common. The 
bull-dog used seldom to be seen exception the company of persons who delight in dog- 
fighting and other barbarous sports, but now has sometimes more reputable patrons. It 
was formerly much employed in bull-baiting, from which it derives its name. It is 
chiefly remarkable for its savage ferocity, and the pertinacity with which it retains its 
hold, as if its jaws were locked, and it could not let go. It will hang to the jaw or nose 
of a bull, although lifted from the ground. Col. Hamilton Smith says he has seen one 
“pinning an American bison, and holding his nose down, till the animal gradually 
brought forward its hind feet, and, crushing the dog to death, tore his muzzle out of the 
fangs, most dreadfully mangled.” The bull-dog is also bold enough to attack any ani- 
saal, however superior in size and strength. 

The Bull-Terrier is a cross between the bull-dog and the terrier. It is smaller 
fchan the bull-dog, more lively and docile, and equally courageous. The cars are always 
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in their best to the spectacle. The best Andalusian bulls are bred at Utrera, the best 
Castilian ones on the Janirna, near Aiaujuez. The latter are the breed usually chosen 
for fight in Madrid. They are fiercer and more active, but inferior in strength to 
British animals. The horses engaged in the conflicts are worthless brutes, fit only for 
the knacker. The men employed in the fight are generally those who have been bred 
to it as a profession, but occasionally amateurs may take part in it. The hull-fight has 
been described as a tragedy in three acts. The principal performers in the first are the 
picador as; in the second, the clmlos are the only actors; the third and last act devolves 
solely on the matador . The picadores are all mounted, dressed like Spanish knights of 
the olden time, and armed with a lance; they take up their position in the middle of 
the circus, opposite the buJI-stalls. The clmlos , who are on foot, are gay with ribbons, 
and wear very bright-colored cloaks; they distribute themselves in the space between 
the barriers. The matador , or chief combatant, is. also on foot. He is handsomely 
dressed, and holds in the right hand a naked sword, in the left the mulela, a small stick, 
with a piece of scarlet-colored silk attached. On a sign given by the chief magistrate, 
ahull is let out from the stalls; the picadores stand ready in the arena waiting his 
charge. AVith a brave bull, they find all their skill requisite in acting on the defensive; 
with a cowardly one, they act on the offensive; and should their stabs be ineffectual in 
rousing the animal to the requisite fury, the poor beast is hooted by the crowd, and 
ultimately stabbed ipgloriously in the spine. Whenever a horse is wounded, the rider 
betakes himself to flight ; and when either the 'above .-.casualty' happens, or a picador is 
thrown, the cltulos rush, in, and attract the bull by their cloaks, saving themselves, if 
need be, by leaping over the palisade which incloses the circus. At The same time, 
another picador calls off the hull’s attention to himself by shouting. When the bull 
begins to flag, the picadores are succeeded by the clmlos , who bring with them the ban- 
derillas — he./ barbed darts about two feet long, ornamented with colored paper flags, 
which they stick into the neck of the animal. Sometimes these darts have crackers 
attached to them, the explosion of which makes the bull furious. The matador now 
enters alone to complete the tragic business. As soon as the bull’s eye catches the 
tmikta , he generally rushes blindly at it; and then, -the • matador, if he is well skilled, 
dexterously plunges the sword 4 ‘ between the left shoulder and the blade,” and the 
animal drops dead at his feet. The victorious matador is greeted with acclamations, 
and not less so the bull, should he wound or even kill the matador , in which case, 
another matador steps forth into the arena; but human life is rarely sacrificed. Eight 
or ten bulls arc often dispatched in a single day; twenty minutes being about the time 
usually taken to slay one. 

In Madrid, in June, 1888, 00 bulls were killed in the course of a single week. 'Bull- 
fighters arc regarded as the lowest class in Spain. They are very ignorant and super- 
stitious; and those who are killed on the spot and die without confession, are denied 
burial rites. 
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OTLI-EIKGH, Pyrrlmla vulgaris, a bird of the great family of frinr/illidm (q.v.), a j 

little larger than the common linnet, and of a genus closely allied to the gfossbeaks and 
crossbills. The genus is particularly characterized by the" short, thick, rounded bill, of 
which the sides are inflated and bulging, and the tip of the upper mandible overhang* 
that of the lower one. The bull -finch is a bird of very soft and dense plumage, of a delicate 
bluish-gray color above, the under parts of a bright tile-red, the crown ot‘ the head and 1 

the beak jet black, which color also appears in the greater wing and tail coverts, in the J 

(prills, and in the tail-feathers; tire wings are crossed by a conspicuous white bar. The j 

colors of the female are less bright than those of the male. The tail of the bull-finch is 1 

almost even This bird is not unfrequent in England, Ireland, and the s. of Scot- 1 

land; and is found in most parts of Europe, from the s. of Norway to the Mcditer- | 

ranean, extending eastward throughout Asia, even to Japan. It frequents woods and | 

gardens, builds its nest in trees orTmshcs a few feet from the ground, feeds chiefiv on | 

seeds and berries in winter, and in spring is excessively destructive to the buds of fruit- J 

trees in those localities in which it is abundant, selecting the flower-buds, and appar- 
ently finding them the most palatable of all food. Selby says: “ I have known a pair of | 

these birds to strip a considerable sized plum-tree of every bud in the space of two j 

days.” On this account, gardeners are sometimes compelled to wage war against the 3 

bull-find i ~ " | 

; The song of this bird, in a wild state, is very simple, and has no particular quality to j 

1 recommend it; but it is remarkably susceptible of improvement by education; and t 

l trained bull-finches of superior acquirements are sold at a very considerable price. 1 

■" Borne of these birds learn to whistle an air very accurately, and with a power and variety j 

5 of intonation far exceeding their natural* song. The ability to whistle several airs well, "] 

is rare. The training of these birds is a work both of time and trouble; it is chiefly car- ] 

ried on in Germany. Not less than nine months of training are requisite; it begins ] 

when the bird is a mere nestling, and must be carefully continued till after the first 1 

moulting; for it is a curious circumstance, that all which has been previously acquired is I 

very apt to be lost at that time, or is afterwards so imperfectly remembered that the bird ( 

is of little value. The bull-finch is capable of very strong attachment to those who feed -j 

and caress it, and often becomes so thoroughly domesticated as to exhibit no desire for \ 
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liberty,-— Curious Tariatioiis of plumage are sometimes observed in it. — Other species 
of the genus pyrrkula arc known, natives of different parts of the world; and in this 
genus some ornithologists include corytkus of Cuvier, of which, one species, the pine- 
lincli (q.v.), or pine grosbeak, is a native of Britain. 

* BULL-EEGG, liana piplcm, a species of frog (q.v.) found m most parts of the 
United States and Canada, but .chiefly 'abundant in the southern' states. It is of a large 
size, 8 to 12 in. long, of an olive-green color, clouded with black. It receives its name 
from the remarkable loudness of its voice, which has been compared, to the bellow- 
ing’ of a distant bull, and comes in as a hollow bass in the frog concerts which take 
place in the evening and all night long in marshy places in America. Its voice can be 
distinctly heard at a distance "of 4.0 or 50 yard's. It sits for hours during the clay, 
basking in the sun, near the margin of a stream, into which it plunges with a great leap 
on the "least appearance of danger. It does not confine itself to insect and molluscous 
food, like smaller frogs, but is said to be partial to young ducks, and to swallow them 
• entire, Audubon says “its flesh is tender, while, 'and affords excellent eating,” the 
hind legs, however, being the only part used for food. He adds that these parts make 
excellent bait for the larger cat-fish, and that he has generally used the gun for procuring 
them, loading with very small shot. 

BULL, Goldeh, applied to the decree of Charles IV, of Germany, published in 1856, 
to fix the laws for / the election of emperors and regulate the number of electors. A 
similar edict by Andrew II. of Hungary (1222), for similar purposes bears the name, 

BULLHEAD* ’.’River Bullhead, or Miller’s Thumb, Gottiis gojtfty a small fish, 
abundant in clear rivers and streams, in some parts of the British islands, throughout 
the greater part of Europe, and in the n. of Asia. It seldom exceeds 4 or 5 in. in 
length; is of a dark brown color on the upper parts, and white beneath; has rather 
large fins, -with rays slightly produced into spines and prettily spotted ; and In -general 
appearance is not unlike the gurnards (q.v,). It is, boweveq generally regarded as a 
disagreeable object to the sight, on account of the great size and depressed form of its 
head, frpm which it derives its English names; the name, miller’s thumb, alluding to 
the broad rounded form which the last joint of the thumb of a miller used to acquire 
in times "when machinery was ruder than now, by its continual employment in testing 
the quality of the flour produced, and in turning it over on the fingers for inspection, 
that it might be known if the mill was doing its work well. The appearance of the B. 
is rendered still more unattractive by the entire absence of scales, a characteristic of the 
genus to which it belongs, the whole body and head being covered with a soft skin. 
Yet it is said to be of a very delicate flavor, and in some countries is much sought after 
as an article of food. Its flesh, when boiled, is reddish, like that of the salmon. Hank 
Walton speaks of angling for the B. and in Ids pleasant quaint, style describes tin; habits 
of the fish: “He does usually dwell and hide himself in holes, or amongst stones in 
clear water, and in very hot "days will lie a long time very still, and sun himself, and 
will be easy to be seen upon any flat stone, or any gravel, at which time he will sutler 
an angler to put a hook baited with a small worm very near into his mout h, ami lie never 
refuses to bite, nor indeed to be caught, with the worst, of anglers.” — The other British 
species of the genus coitus (q.v.) are marine. The name B. is not usually given to any 
of them. A sea-fish of a nearly allied genus (acpldophorus) is sometimes (tailed the 
Armed Bullhead; it is also known as the Pogge (q.v.). — The river B. differs from the 
marine species of the same genus, in having only one short spine on each side of the 
head, on the preoperculum. 

BULLHEAD (ante), a popular name applied to several species of fresh, and salt 
water fish found in the eastern parts of America, and belonging to the genera cottas and 
a.mntlioe.ottUH. The. common R., often called the “ sculpin,” is well known to anglers 
for its scarecrow form and colors. They are voracious, devouring small fish, crabs, 
decayed flesh, etc., and frightening away such fish as the}’ cannot eat. They vary 
greatly in size, but are usually small, and seldom used for food, 

BULLXH&ES, Hextiy, the friend of Zwingli, and one of the. chief reformers in Swit- 
zerland, was bom at Bremgarten, in the canton of Aargau, July 18, 1504. He studied 
at "Cologne, where he became acquainted with the writings of Luther; and during the 
year 1527, he attended the theological expositions of Zwingli, and went along with the 
latter to the religious conference held at Bern in 1528, the result of which was the ref- 
ormation of the canton. In 1520, he married Anna Adlischwylcr, formerly a mm, 
who bore him eleven children. By a powerful sermon which he preached at ’Bremgar- 
ten, ton Whitsunday, 1529, B. induced his whole congregation to make a profession of 
Protestantism. In 1531, lie was compelled by the Catholic party to flee from the cari- 
ton v and went to Zurich, where, in the following year, he was appointed pastor of the 
principal church. In the controversy on the eucharist and the affairs of the Anabap- 
tists, B. distinguished himself by his integrity and moderation; and in his house at 
Zurich several German theologians, compelled to leave their country, were hospitably 
sheltered He took part in drawing up the first Helvetic confession at Basel, in 1536, 
ancl in establishing a close relation between the Swiss and Anglican churches. He died 
Sept. 17, X575. His writings are numerous. The most important is a History of the 
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Reformation, which was first published at Zurich, 1838. His sermons have ten trans- 
lated into English, bee the Lives of B. by Hess (18r3S) and Chrisfoffel (1875). 

H?-5 n0SrU u ally lncnns uncoined gold and silver, in bars or other masses- but in 
discussions on the currency, the term Is frequently employed to signify the precious 

TA°nTr l he T? 11 of thc B - ' in its present souse, as will ^ 

riench (q, . v. ), and the corresponding Spanish vellon, seems to be as 

WUrht' B -‘ orl S mail y meant the mint, where the alloy for the coinage was prepared 
and the com stamped (either from the Lat. bulla, a round boss or stud, or stamp or 
vorb buftre }o boil or bubble); and hence it came in England to signify ’tho 
standard metal ot which the coins arc made. In Prance, where the kings debased the 

prices, wliiCii has always been very naturally attributed to it. It may indeed be maim 
tamed with some plausibility, that if B. were capable of being produced to such an 
mi^ i b ?°I ( -M' aCtllil demand for ft as to glut the market, it would cease to be that 
geneial standard ol money value which it lias become, just because it is of all others the 
article which is steadiest in requiring a certain outlay of labor to produce it E 
prices have accompanied large supplies of gold, but they have also accompanied kr“e 
Mipphes of other commodities indicative of a great increase in riches. It is certain that 
great increases m the supply of B. do not, asln the case of other goods gl^t 
kct. For some years past, the supply of gold, owing to the new fields opened in 
has be ^ U quadm P lGd > with certainly no more influence on prices 
H fa nTi frrl increase m prosperity might cause. There is, it will be observed 
tins great difference between gold and other commodities, that besides what mav be 

thor ? is f which has beeu acEmulathfg for 

thousands of yeais m the possession of mankind, which comes forth as it is wanted 
A few mil ions of tons of iron, or bales of cotton, beyond the 

To\v in ifr ri ap f dd a i iandrcd P® r ceDt to fc be available quantity for consumption* but a 
few millions of pounds worth of gold, having to be counted with ail the gold in existence 
l m? w . orId > ?^ es . a scarcely perceptible addition to the stock. 

18 J'iL,!* 1 ? 3 country associated with, the memorable Bullion Deport of 
1810 In the year 1797 by what was called the restriction act (see Bank? the b' k nf 
England was restrained from paying its notes in gold. There thufe came to be two 
■ arate and independent currencies in the country— one of B the other of •nhbrw rri C> 
“T in ™lue from each other so much that fn the yem 18 3 gffi of Jl lcZ 

Uie mm price was £3 17s. 10* per ounce, was actually worth, hi b74 paner £5 1fif 
or, in other woids, the one-pound bank-note was worih iia 01 m 1 v . 1 *» 
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18,000 union men were actually in the conflict. Until about 4 p.m. the advantage was 
evidently with the union side; but at that time an impetuous charge from Beauregard’s 
whole line turned, the tide, and the union army was completely routed and fled as best 
they could across the stream to Centreville, where a council of war was held and a retreat 
to Washington determined upon. The union loss was: killed, 481; wounded, 1011; 
missing, 1400. The confederate loss was: killed, 878; wounded, 1489; missing, 80, 

On the 29th and 30th of Aug., 1862, the second battle was fought, gens. McDowell 
and Pope commanding the union forces, with gens. Lee, Jackson, and Longs tree t on 
the other side. On the last day the unionists were defeated and fell hack to Chancellors- 
ville, where they suffered another repulse, and then retired to Washington. The forces 
engaged were about 35,000 union, and 40,000 confederate. No complete report of 
the union losses was given, but the figures for killed, wounded, captured, and missing 
are put at 11,000; Lee reported the confederate loss to be 1090 killed, and 6514 wounded, 
but the report was incomplete, others making the total loss 8400. The confederates call 
these engagements the “ first and second battles of Manassas.” 

BULLS and BEARS, a common designation in the stock market for two classes of 
operators; the “bulls” being those who seek to advance prices, and the “bears” those 
who endeavor to bring them down. A fanciful derivation of the term is that a bull 
tosses up with his horns, while a bear tears down With his claws. 

BULL’S EYE, among the rigging of a ship, is a sort of small pulley in the form of a 
ring, with a rope spliced round the outer edge, and another sliding through a hole in 
the center. —B. E., in rifle practice, is the small black center within the circle of the 
target. 

BULL-TERRIER, a cross-breed of the regular hull-dog and various kinds of terriers, 
having more docility than the bull-dog and ail the sagacity of the terrier. The bull- 
terrier is a favorite house-dog, noted for watchfulness and its intense enmity to rats. 

BULL TBOUT, Salmo eriox or 8, griseus , a fish nearly allied to the salmon, and like it, 
migratory in its habits, ascending rivers, in which it deposits its spawn, but living 
chiefly in the sea. It occurs in many of the rivers of Britain, and is hot uufrequently 
taken in the Tweed and its tributaries. It is frequently called the Guay Trout, sometimes 
simply the Gray, and is the Sewen of the W elsh rivers. It sometimes attains tiie weight 
of 20 lbs., although it is more commonly under 15 lbs. weight. It is less elegant in 
form than the salmon; the head and nape of the neck are thicker in proportion; and 
the tail, beyond the adipose fin, is more bulky and muscular; the tail tin is square at 
the end in young fish (in some places called whitting#), and in older ones, becomes con- 
vex by the elongation of the central rays, whence the name ronncUaM sometimes given 
this species. The scales are rather smaller than those of a salmon of equal size 4 , and 
the color is less bright; the males in the spawning season being reddish brown, the 
females blackish gray; at other times the general color is like that 'of the salmon trout. 
The B. T. agrees with the salmon in having only a few teeth on the most anterior part 
•of the vomer (the hone which runs down the center of the palate); while the salmon 
trout, the common trout, and the great lake-trout, have a long line of teeth there: the 
teeth are larger and stronger than those of the salmon; there are differences also in the 
form of* the gill-covers. To anglers the B. T. is next to the salmon as a prize, and by many 
is mistaken for it. The flesh is paler iii color, coarser, with much less flavor* and is 
much less esteemed. — The name B. T. has been also given to the Hucuo (mhm hticho), 
or salmon of the Danube, which sometimes attains the size of 30, or it is said, even of 
60 l bs. 

BiiLOW, Fiued. Wiltt. vow, a famous Prussian gen. in the war of liberation, was 
b. in 1755, entered the army young, and soon distinguished himself. When Prussia 
declared war with France in 1818, it was B. that commanded in the first successful 
encounter with the French at Mfickern, April 5, and revived the self-confidence of the 
army after the adverse battle of Liitzen. His victories over Gudinot and Ney at Gross- 
beeren and Dennewitz, saved Berlin, and inflicted severe loss on the enemy. He acted 
a conspicuous part in the battle of Lcipsic, and by taking possession of 'Montmartre, 
finished the campaign of 1814. The king acknowledged his services by an estate worth 
£30,000, and the title of count Dennewitz. In the campaign of 1815, he joined Rlueher 
by forced marches, and headed the column that first' came to the aid of Wellington at 
Waterloo. He died at Kbnigsberg, 11th Jan., 1818. 

BULOW, IIans Guido von, a celebrated pianist and composer, was b. at Dresden, 
Germany, Jan. 8, 1880. His father, a well-known author, who intended that he should 
study law, and was very much opposed to his adopting music as a profession, refused to 
support him after he had given up his law studies at Berlin. He was assisted by Liszt, 
who recognized his talent, and Richard Wagner secured him a position as leader of 
orchestra at a theater in Zurich in 1850. During the year 1851-52 he devoted himself to 
the study of the piano at Weimar, under the tuition of Liszt. In 1852, he mnde his first 
appearance in public as a pianist ; edited the New Zeitschrift fUr Mmik, and composed h is 
famous overture to Julius Gcesar, which was performed with great success. In 1855, he 
be came leading professor in the conservatory of music at Berlin, and in 1857, married 
C©4$p» daughter of Liszt, from whom he was divorced in 1869. In 1875, he came to 
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this country and made a very successful concert tour. He never* plays his own pieces 
at public performances, although his compositions are very numerous and often chosen 
by other artists. His larger works number over 80, and he has composed many songs 
and choruses. He is considered one of the leading pianists of modern times. 

' BULBAMPTTR', a t. of Oude, India, near the frontier of Nepaul, in n. lat. 27° 24', 
e. long. 82 J 15', on the Kapfcee, in a plain, 90 m. n.e. from Lucknow. It is a town of con- 
siderable size, but mostly of mud houses, covered with thatch. From B. there is a 
magnificent view of Dhawalagiri. The town is on one of the most frequented routes 
between Lucknow and Ncpaul, so that during spring and summer it is much thronged 
by traders, exchanging the products of Hindustan and Thibet. 'Pop. 71, 14,026. 

BULBFSH, an English popular name for large rush-like or reed-like plants growing 
in marshes, not very strictly limited to any particular kind. Some authors employ it in 
a restricted sense as the designation of plants of the genus typha, also known [as cat’s- 
tail or reed-mace. See Typka. It is perhaps more commonly restricted to large species 
of the genus scirpus (q.v.), also called club-rush, and particularly to & lacmiris, a com- 
mon British plant, found also in all the northern parts of the world,; growing about the 
muddy margins of lakes and ponds, with a creeping root and round stems varying from 
2 to 8 ft. in height, winch are -almost leafless, and bear their flowers in compound umbels 
of small brown spikelets on their side. The root is astringent and diuretic, and was 
formerly employed in medicine; but the stems are the most useful part of the plant, 
being much employed for making chair-bottoms, mats, etc. ; also by coopers for filling 
up spaces between the seams of casks, to which purpose their spongy nature particularly 
adapts them, and not unfrequently for thatching cottages. 

B1TI/SAB, a seaport of India, in the British district of Surat, presidency of Bombay, 
on the estuary of a small river of the same name, which falls into the gulf of Cambay. 
It is 44 m. s. of Surat. It is a thriving place, with manufactures of ginghams, and a 
considerable trade in grain, salt, and sugar. Pop. 71, 11,348, chiefly weavers and sailors, 
but partly also employed in agriculture. 

BTTLTI, or Little Thibet', a territory lying on the upper Indus beyond the Himalaya, 
and forming a sort of debatable land between India and Tartary. It is immediately to 
the n. of the valley of Cashmere, with which it is politically connected by conquest. It 
occupies about 8000 sq.m., extending in n. lat. between 34° 30' and 36°, and in e. long, 
between 75° and 77°. With an average elevation of about 7000 ft. above the sea, B. is 
surrounded by mountains of nearly the same height above its own level. He'fice the 
temperature is such that only snow falls in what ought to bo the rainy season, though in 
summer the thermometer ranges at noon from 70° to 90° F. European fruits are said to 
be plentiful. The inhabitants are of the Mongolian race, and chiefly Mohammedans. 
Among the animals are the sha, the large-horned goat, the sheep, the musk-deer, and the 
ibis. The only town of consequence is” the capital, Iskardoh, which, in fact, sometimes 
gives its name to the whole province. 

BULTTEOTBH', or Ballamgabh, a t. of India, the principal place of a jaghire of the 
same name, called also Furrecdabad. The town is situated on the route from Delhi to 
Muttra, 29 m. s. of Delhi, in a pleasant well-cultivated country. The town is not large, 
and is very crowded, surrounded by a high brick wall, with mud bastions and a deep 
ditcli. The jaghire has an area of 190 sq.m., and its pop. is supposed to be about 
5j,000. The British have never interfered with the civil or criminal affairs of the jag- 
hire, except when their interfereneewas requested, during the minority of the present 
rajah; but the rajah of B. derives Ids rights from the British government. The revenue 
of the state is estimated at 160,000 rupees. The rajah maintains a small force of 100 
Cavalry and 850 infantry. 

( BXTLWABS, in military matters, was the old name for a rampart or bastion. In a 
ship, the bulwarks are the boarding above the level of the upper deck, nailed to the 
outside of the timber-heads and stanchions. In ordinary vessels they form a parapet, 
protecting the seamen from the waves, and prevent loose articles from being swept off 
the deck; in men-of-war they, in addition, serve to protect the men from an enemy’s 
shot. In an inquiry made a few years ago concerning the availability of merchant- 
steamers as ships of war, it was found that the bulwarks would not afford sufficient pro- 
tection to the men from musket-shot; but that if hammock-stanchions were fixed all 
round the bulwarks, and the men’s hammocks placed in a netting upheld thereby, a very 
good protection might be obtained. 

BULWEB, Sir Henry Lytton, G.C.B., the right hon., diplomatist and author, an 
elder brother of the late lord. Lytton, was born inT.804, entered the diplomatic service 
in 1827, and was attached successively to the British embassy at Berlin, Brussels, and 
the Hague. In 1880, he entered parliament, and during the following seven years he 
represented, in order, the constituencies of Wilton, Coventry, and Marylebone. In 1837, 
he became secretary of embassy at Constantinople, where he negotiated and concluded 
a treaty which is the foundation of our present commercial system in the east. In 1848, 
he was made minister plenipotentiary to the court of Madrid, and concluded the peace 
between Spain and Morocco in the following year. Whilst in Spain, his firmness and 
candor proved a source of great inconvenience to Narvaez, the Spanish soldier-diplo- 
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matist of that day, and who, pretending to have discovered the complicity of the Brit* 
ish plenipotentiary in certain plots against the Spanish government, ordered him tojeave 
Madrid. Both parties in the house of* commons approved of the whole course of B.’s 
conduct while at the court of Madrid, and her majesty awarded to him the highest 
decorations of the order of the Bath. He afterwards proceeded to Washington, where 
he evinced equal art in conciliating the temper of the people, and maintaining the inter-, 
ests of his own country. In 1852, he was sent to Tuscany as envoy extraordinary; and 
in 1&56 was nominated by lord Palmerston commissioner at Bucharest for investigating 
the state of the Danubian principalities. As British commissioner, he called forth from 
every minister and from every government concerned the wannest expressions of 
approval, and all concurred in recommending him for the post of ambassador to the 
Ottoman porle, on the return of lord Stratford de RedclilTc, in the spring of 1858. Sir 
Henry Lytton became a peer in 1871, with the title of lord Balling and Buhver. He died 
in 1872. His works include a Life of Palmerston; Historical Characters; An Autumn in 
Greece; France , Social, Literacy, and Political; and a Life of Byron. 

BULWER-LYTTON, Edward Robert, Earl, only son of the English novelist, b. 
1881; educated by private tutors; went into diplomatic service in 1849 under his uncle, 
sir Henry, who was then British envoy to the United States; afterwards served diplo- 
matically at Florence, Paris, the Hague, Vienna, Copenhagen, Athens, Lisbon, M adrid, 
and again at Vienna and Paris. He succeeded to his title on the death of his father in 
1878. In 1874, he was sent again to Lisbon as ambassador, and in 1875 was viceroy of 
India, where, Jan. 1, 1877, he presided at the ceremonial proclamation of Victoria as 
empress of India. In literature lie is widely known, first as “.Owen Meredith,” the author 
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BTJLWEB LYTTON, Sir Edward. See Lytton. 

BTJMBOAT, a boat employed to carry provisions and other articles from harbors and 
ports to vessels lying at some distance from the shore. Boats of this kind belong to a 
class of petty traders, who in England are, for the most part, women. The provisions 
commonly offered for sale are soft bread, butter, fruit, vegetables, fish, and fresh meat 
— the fish fried, and the meat roasted, If wanted. Among the other articles are includ'd 
shirts, drawers, stockings, gloves, pipes, needles, thread, and a variety of odds and ends. 
The less respectable of the B. traders try to smuggle spirits on hoard ; but if this is dis- 
covered, it leads to instant punishment. In fitting out and also in paying off ships in 
H. JL navy, the B. people are allowed on board for a certain length of* time daily ; but 
when a ship is in active commission, they come alongside only at meal-hours. Among 
the class of B. people generally, there is no little acuteness anti enterprise. They learn 
all particulars about ships going and coming, and will even write to far-distant ports to 
secure a vessel's patronage. In their dealings, they of course prefer ready money, but 
in certain cases they give credit, and it is understood lose little by their liberality; for 
any attempt at evasion of payment by any of the crew, meets the displeasure of com- 
manding officers. Prom Hong-Kong up to the Bogue forts, and in other Chinese waters, 
bu inboats frequently accompany vessels, and are apt to become troublesome, From 
Malta and some other places in the Mediterranean, the bmnboat^also haunt vessels on 
short cruises, in the hope of doing a little trade. 

BUMPIN', or Boomkin (diminutive of boom), on shipboard, is a short boom which pro- 
jects over each bow of the ship, to aid in extending the lower edge or clue of the fore- 
sail to windward — in nautical phrase, “ to board the fore tack to.” In a boat, the B. is 
a small outrigger over the stem, used for extending the mizzen. 

BUMMALOTX, Saurus ophiodon, a iish of the family scopelidm or sauridm , often 
regarded as a subdivision of the great family mlmonidie. It is a marine fish, a native of 
the coasts of India, particularly of the Bombay and Malabar coasts, from which it is 
exported in large quantities, salted and dried, to other parts of India, being highly 
esteemed for its rich liavor, and often used as a relish. In commerce, it is known not 
only by the name B., but by the singular appellation of Bombay duck It is a fish of 
elongated form, with large fins and a very large mouth, the gape of which extends far 
behind the eyes, and which is furnished* with a great number of long, slender teeth, 
barbed at the points. It is extremely voracious. 

BUNCOMBE, a co. in s.w. North Carolina, n.e. of the Blue Ridge, on French Broad 
river and the Western North Carolina railroad; 450 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 15,412—2808 col- 
ored; in ’80, 21,910. The surface is rough, but the soil is fertile and good for cattle- 
raising. There are warm springs in the n.w. part. Corn, wool, and tobacco are tin? 
chief productions. Co. seat, Asliville. 

BBNBELCUNB', a territory of Hindustan, between Gwalior on the w. and the Jumna, 
which separates it from the Doab, on the n.e. The area formerly known as B. included 
four districts belonging to the British north-western provinces, (Banda, Jalun, Jhansi, 
and Hamirpur). Now B. is officially used only for the “ Bandalkhand agency,” a sub- 
division of the Central India agency and in this sense is applied to a group of nine native 
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states, and twenty -five petty jaghires under native princes. The area of the agency is 
10.600 sq.m., and the pop. estimated (1872) at 1,278,000. Studded, as B. is, with isolated 
rocks, rising precipitously from its surface — eacli of them a nucleus, as it were, of inde- 
pendence — it lias generally been very much subdivided. Notwithstanding that it is well 
watered, the climate renders irrigation indispensable; and it is accordingly interspersed, 
at the cost of great labor and ingenuity-- with artificial dams. B., though not destitute 
of woodlands, presents rather jungle and copse than heavy timber. It is said to possess 
inexhaustible deposits of iron-ore and some coal. The principal towns of B. are Calpee, 
Jliansi, Callinger, Banda, Jalun, and Ohaturpur. The first three are noticed in their 
places, Callfnger being famous for its cave-temples, and Jhansi and Calpeo having 
acquired celebrity in the mutiny of- 1857-58. 

BUtf'DX, or Booxdee, a t. of India, in n. lat. 25° 26', e. long. 75° 48', 190 m. s.w. 
from Agra, the capital of a small state of the same name. It is situated in a valley 
nearly surrounded by rocky hills. The palace of the rajah is on the slope of the hilt 
above the town, and is of great magnificence and beauty, consisting of a number of parts 
built at different dates, but harmonizing extremely well together. The town contains 
few notable edifices. It lias two good bazaars, it is a place of little commerce. It is 
celebrated for its iron manufactures. — The raj or state of Bundi has an area of 2291 sq. 
miles. A range of mountains running n.e. and s.w., divides two nearly equal level tracts 
— that on the s.e. extending to the river Chumbul, and that on the n.w. to the base of 
the mountains towards Ajmere. The climate is said to be unhealthy. Although the 
rajali and dominant portion of the inhabitants are Rajpoots, the greater part of the 
population, particularly in the mountains, are Meenas, supposed to be an aboriginal race, 
who are indefatigable freebooters. The military force of the state, including the troops 
of the feudal chiefs and the police force, is 6170 men. The revenue is about £50,000. 
Pop. of B. 224,000. 

BUNGALOW, a species of rural villa or house, so called in India. Bungalows which 
form the residence of Europeans are of all sizes and styles, according to the taste and 
wealth of the owner. Some are of two stories, but more usually they consist of only a 
ground floor, and are invariably surrounded with a veranda, the roof of which affords 
. d shelter from the sun. In the chief cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay some of 
the bungalows are really palatial residences, while in the mofussil they are of more mod- 
erate pretensions. In general, they are provided with exterior offices, to accommodate 
the large retinue of domestics common in Indian life. Besides these private bungalows, 
there arc military bungalows on a large scale for accommodating soldiers in canton- 
ments; likewise public bungalows, maintained by government for the accommodation of 
travelers, and in which seem to be blended the characters of an English road-side inn 
and an eastern caravanserai. These bungalows, though they vary greatly in actual 
comfort, are all on the same plan. They are quadrangular in shape, one story high, 
with high-peaked roofs, thatched or tiled, projecting so as to form porticoes and veran- 
das. The B. is divided into “ suits” of two, three, or four rooms, provided with bed- 
steads, tables, and chairs; windows of glass, and framed glass doors. Off each room is 
a bath-room, and earthen jars of cool water. Travelers are expected to carry their ser- 
vants, cooking-apparatus, wine, beer, bedding, etc., with them ; but the klutmutgar of 
the better class of bungalows supplies table-ware, condiments, and even sometimes food 
and liquors, and he is usually skilled in cooking. Government charges one rupee, or 
two shillings a day, to each traveler for the use of the bungalow. A book is kept, iu 
which travelers enter their names, the time of their arrival and departure, with the 
amount paid, and any remarks regarding the state of the B. and its attendance he may 
think proper. Natives seldoin stop in these public bungalows, for though legally open 
to all, they are almost exclusively resorted to by Europeans ; and natives even of good 
condition are fain to seek “ the squalid desolation of atottering caravanserai,” or village 
“ dhuiTumsala.” At every travelers’ B. is stationed a government peon, who acts as 
watchman, and is bound to assist travelers’ servants in procuring supplies of fuel and 
food in the nearest village. The distance between each B. on a trunk-road is generally 
about 12 or 15 m. — an Indian day’s journey. The introduction of railways will very 
soon put an end* to the present system of traveling in India— a fact greatly to be desired, 
as the annoyance experienced moving slowly on with baggage and servants at tlie rate of 
a stage a clay is almost inconceivable. 

BTOGAY, a market-t. of the co. of Suffolk, England, 80 m. n, n.e. from Ipswich. 
It occupies the sides and summit of a gently rising hill, on the right bank of the Wave- 
ney, and is a well-built town, with wide streets, the principal ones diverging from the 
market-place. The town grpw around Bungay castle, which is supposed to have been 
erected by the Bigods, earls of Norfolk, and of the walls of which some ruins still 
remain. , The ruins of a Benedictine nunnery are also to be seen in the town. The 
church of the Holy Trinity is an edifice with* a round tower, supposed to be of the time 
of Edward the confessor. There are numerous places of worship, belonging to different 
denominations, and schools, charitable institutions, assembly-rooms, etc. What was 
formerly the theater is now used as a corn-hall. B. carries on a considerable trade by 
the river Waveney in corn, malt, flour, coals, and lime. Pop. ’61, 8805; ’71, 8508. 
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BTTHIAS, a genus of plants of the natural order erueiferce, distinguished by incumbent 
linear spirally twisted cotyledons (q.v.), and a nut-like silicule (or round pod) with 2 to 
4 cells. Only a few species arc known, natives of the Levant. One of those, />\ or (en- 
tails, is cultivated in some countries — particularly in Prance — as a field-crop, for the 
sake of its leaves, which are used for feeding cattle. It was introduced into Britain 
more than 100 years since, but its cultivation has never become general, the amount of 
herbage which it yields being comparatively small. It is sometimes called Hill Mus- 
tard, 

BUNION is a painful condition met with in the joints of the feet, most commonly at 
the junction of the great toe with its metatarsal bone. It is caused by a gradual dis- 
placement of the bones, the toe itself turning outwards, and leaving the head or further 
extremity of the metatarsal bone projecting inwards. Over the latter, the skin is gener- 
ally thin, and occasionally a bursa (sac) is present between the skin and hone. The 
pressure of a boot causes this bursa to inflame, and this may go on to suppuration or 
painful ulceration, best, poulticing, and such remedies are' generally sufficient to sub- 
due any inflammatory attack, and wearing a shoe so constructed as to sa\e the 1b from 
pressure, will probably prevent a recurrence of painful symptoms; hut amputation and 
excision of the ends of the bones have been resorted to for the cure of the troublesome 
distortion. 

BUNION is a term applied in surgery to enlarged bursse, or synovial sacs, situated in 
the anterior part of the foot, and especially over the metatarsal joint of the first or the 
fifth toe (see Foot), and accompanied by more or less distortion of the joint. In the 
great majority of cases, bunions are directly produced by Urn pressure of badly-fitting 
boots; and if the boots are constructed of patent leather, or any material which stops 
the excreting action of the skin, this, too, may be regarded as an indirect cause of their 
formation. A bunion begins as a painful and tender spot over one of the metatarso- 
phalangeal joints; the part gradually enlarges, and there are indications of an effusion 
into a natural bursa or a newly-formed sac. The progress of the affection may slop, 
here, the bursa remaining, amfserving to protect the subjacent parts from pressure; but 
far more frequently it undergoes repeated attacks of inflammation, causing its enlarge- 
ment; or becomes the scat of corns; or suppuration of the contents of the cyst ensues 
The last accident may he followed either by obliteration of the cyst, and cure, or by a 
troublesome form of ulcer, especially in persons of languid circulation. 

It is only in its early stage that there is any hope of removing the disease; subse- 
quently, the treatment must be only palliative. The tender spot that precedes the 
enlargement should he covered by night with wot lint and oiled silk, while by day a 
boot or shoe exerting no pressure on the part should he worn. If the part is very ten- 
der, it may he covered during the day with soap-plaster spread on wash-leather. As 
soon as a cyst can be detected, the "part should lie occasionally treated with strong 
tincture of iodine, with a view of promoting absorption. The writer of the article on 
tins subject in Holmes’s Syntem of Surgery, recommends an ointment of biniodide of 
mercury (ten grains to an ounce of lard) for the curt; of bunions when uninflumed, and 
for such as have much fluid within them. It should not he applied so constantly as to 
blister the skin. When, from any cause, inflammation takes place in the sac," water- 
dressing, or a poultice, should he applied; and as soon as there are definite signs of sup- 
puration, a free jncision should be made, which at once relieves the pain, and is often 
followed by a complete cure. 

The ulcers resulting from the bursting of a bunion are very difficult to heal, espe- 
cially in old persons whose circulation isflanguid. Stimulating local applications, such 
as ointment of resin, should be applied, while opium and stimulants should be prescribed 
for internal use, together with nourishing diet. Such ulcers, under the best treatment, 
not very unfrcquently form the starting-point for senile gangrene. 

BUNKER'S HILX. See Charlestown. 

BUNKUM, a phrase used in the United States to signify an oratorical display in favor 
of a sham proposal, in order to catch popular applause. A member of the legislature, for 
example, desirous of standing well with his constituents, makes a flaming speech in 
favor of a measure in which they are interested; but with the knowledge that the meas- 
ure is impracticable, and will not be carried. In fact, the speaker does not want to 
carry it; his sole object is to impose on his supporters, and acquire the character of a 
meritorious public leader. Such is speaking for bunkum. In some instances, the state 
legislatures enact laws brought forward on these dishonest grounds — the whole mem- 
bers, or at least a large majority of them, having no Other object than bunkum. The 
consequence is, that many ’laws, agitated for by popular factions, remain a dead-letter, 
unless they happen to bo enforced "by clubs organized for the purpose. The word B. is 
said to be a corruption of .Buncombe, the name of a county in North Carolina, the rep- 
resentative of which informed congress on one occasion that he was merely speaking “for 
, ' 'V; ’ ' ■ . , : A" - A ' ' 

BtTNO'DES GEMMA'CEA, a species of the order actinoida. See Anemone, Sea, 
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BUNSEN, Christian Karl Josias. Baron, one of the most distinguished statesmen 
and scholars of Germany, was k, 25tli Aug., 1791, at Korbach, in the principality of 
YYTldeek, and studied philology at Gottingen (1809-13) under Heyne. He had been 
appointed teacher in the gymnasium of Gottingen in 1811, but quitted the position in 
1813; and in pursuance of a course of study of old and middle high German, begun in 
company with Laciimaiin, and to extend liis knowledge of the Germanic tongues, yverit 
io Holland, and afterwards to Copenhagen, where he learned Icelandic from Finn Mag- 
nussen. The historical works of ’Niebuhr and his character as a politician had filled B. 
with enthusiasm, and he spent some months of 1815 in Berlin, in order to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the historian. In 1816, he went to Paris, and studied Persian 
and Arabic under Sylvestre de Sacy,- and in the same year to Home, where he married. 
Niebuhr, then Prussian ambassador, took the greatest interest in the seientiiic pursuit 
of B., and procured (1818) his appointment as secretary to the embassy. The residence 
of the king of Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm III., in Koine in 1822, had a decided influence 
on his subsequent career. In the course of a conversation in which B. had disagreed 
with the king, the latter asked his views on the Prussian ritual (Agmde) and hymn-book 
question, then much agitqteck Though these views were very different from what the 
king had been accustomed to hear, he took them in good part, and with expression of 
his personal regard, requested B. to continue in the state service. On Niebuhr’s depart- 
ure from Rome (1824), B. conducted the embassy provisionally for a time, and was then 
appointed resident minister (1827). Living in intimate intercourse with Niebuhr, B. had 
employed the time in deepening his investigation into the philosophy of language and 
religion; and had made, on the one hand, the philosophy of Plato and the constitutions 
of antiquity; on the other, biblical inquiries, church history, and liturgies— objects of 
special attention. Though not within the scope of the great plan of his life, lie con- 
tributed largely to the Besehreibung der Stadt Horn (Description of Rome), 3 vols. (Stutt. 
1830-43); the greater part of the topographical comm unications on ancient Home, and 
all the investigations into the early history of Christian Rome, are by him. — The first 
visit of Champoilion to Rome formed an epoch in B.’s antiquarian studies. He was a 
zealous hearer of Champoilion himself, and also encouraged Lepsius (q.v.) to the study : 
of hieroglyphics.. The archaeological institute, established in 1829, found in B. its most 
active supporter. When he founded the Protestant hospital on the Tarpeutn rock (1835), 
he also built, adjoining his own house, a place of meeting for the institute; and labored 
earnestly for the cause of Protestantism. The king of Prussia had often asked his advice 
in the matter of the ritual, but had not adopted it. B. then, along with the chaplain, 
introduced (1.825) into the chapel of the embassy at ,Rome a liturgy modeled after his own 
views, and sent a report (1828) to the king of the result. The king had this liturgy 
printed, and wrote the preface with his own hand. This work never came into the hands 
of the trade ; but the most part of it was embodied in the Allegemeim emng. Gcsang - und 
Gebetbueh, printed (1848) without the author’s name, in the Raulxe llaus, Hamburg, 
which may be considered as the second edition of the Vermeh ernes aUgemeimn. emng , 
Gesang-und Gebetbuchs (Attempt at a General Evangelical Hymn and Prayer Book), 
Hamb. 1833. 

In 1841, he was sent on a special mission to London, to negotiate the erection of an 
Anglo-Prussian bishopric in Jerusalem, and was shortly afterwards appointed ambassa- 
dor at the English court. It is understood that, on occasion of a visit to Berlin in 1844. 
he was asked to write down his views on the question of granting a constitution to 
Prussia; and that in consequence he presented a series of memorials representing the 
urgency for a deliberative assembly, and also made a complete plan of a constitution 
doselv resembling the English. In the Schleswig-Holstein question, B. strongly advo- 
cated the German view, in opposition to Denmark, and protested against the London 
protocol of 1850. But in the midst of all his political duties, R. continued unabated his 
literary and philosophical pursuits, the results of which have from time to time appeared. 
His views regarding the part that Prussia should act in the eastern question not being, 
it is understood, in accordance with those of his court, he ceased, in 1854, to represent 
Prussia at the court of England, and retired to Heidelberg. In the estimation of Eng- 
lishmen, B. must ever hold a high place. No foreigner has ever shown a deeper apprecia- 
tion of their national characteristics, or a heartier love of their social and political lib- 
erty. It must also be acknowledged that he has done service to the cause of enlightened 
Christianity, for while in England, he was regarded by those who knew him both as 
the most philosophical and most reverent of lay theologians. His chief works are: De 
Jure Athen ienmim, Ilmreditarlo (Gott. 1813); Die Kirche der Zukimft (the Church of > the 
Future-translated into English, and published by Longman), Hamb. 1845; Ignatius von 
Antiochien und Seine Zeit (Ignatius of Antioch and his Time), Hamb, 1847; Die dreiechten 
und die vieruneeMm Brief edes Ignatius von Antiochien (The Three Genuine and the Four 
Spurious Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch), Hamb. 1847; JGgypfens Stelle in der Welt - 

f eschichte (Egypt’s Place in the World’s History— translated into English by Cottrell), 
Iamb, 1845-57; Die Basiliken des GhrisiUehen Boms (The Basilicas of Christian Rome), 
1843; Hippotytus und seine Zeit (Hippolytus and his Time), 1851 ; Christianity and Man- 
kind, 1854; Gottinder Geschic7ite(God in History), 1857; and the Bibelwerk, which B. hoped 
to make his chief work, of which only a part appeared before his death, which took 
place in 1860. See Memoir by his widow (1868), • 
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BUNSEN, Robert Wilhelm, a distinguished German chemist, b. at Gottingen, -where 
his father was a professor, on March 81, 1811. He entered the university of his native 
town in 1828, where he devoted himself to the study of the natural sciences, especially 
to zoology and chemistry. He afterwards prosecuted his favorite studies at Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna. After having held the post of professor at Oassel, Marburg, and Bres- 
lau, successively, B. was, in 1852, appointed to the chair of chemistry at. Heidelberg, 
Where he has since remained. He has published numerous papers on physics and geol- 
ogy, as well as on chemistry. The charcoal pile and the burner which bear his name are 
in extensive use. That the hydrate of oxide of iron is an antidote to arsenic, is an impor- 
tant fact which was made known by him, along with his friend Bertliold, in 1887. B. 
was the first to produce magnesium in large quantities; and, in 1860, he invented the 
magnesium light, which has proved so important to photography. But the greatest dis- 
covery with which his name is associated, is that of the spectrum analysis— made in con- 
junction with liis friend Kirchoff— which has been the means of working so many won- 
ders in chemistry, and revealing so much to astronomers. Its first result was the discov- 
ery of two new metals. B, is not only a prolific discoverer in chemistry, hut In; lias 
proved hirmelf also one of its most successful teachers. Jlis-mamter of demonstration 
is very happy. We have from his pen: Deseriptio Hygrwiietrortim (Gottingen, 1880); 
tikeiwvijdhydrat (2d ed., 1887); Qaxomeirmhe Mtdhodeu (1857; English by Roscoe); and 
other papers. The government of Baden made him a privy-councilor in 1868. 

BUNT, a disease of wheat and other grains, or the parasitic fungus which causes that 
disease. The name B. is supposed to be a corruption of burnt, or at least derived from 
the same root, a derivation perhaps suggested by the analogy of brand (q.v.), B. is also 
called pepper brand , and sometimes mint ball. It is one of the most common and 
injurious diseases of wheat, often affecting great part of a crop, although its prevalence 
lias been greatly diminished by care on the part of farmers, and particularly by the selec- 
tion of clean seed, and the di^ssm^ of the seed, before sowing, with some ’substance, 
which, without injuring its vitality, destroys that of the spores or granules of the fun- 
gus. Even washing with water has a good effect, hut greater benefit is derived from 
dressing with salt, quicklime, chloride of lime, Glauber's *salt (sulphate of soda), ami 
quicklime, or blue vi triol (sulphate of copper). Even arsenic and corrosi ve sub! hunt e 
are used for this purpose. B. is now believed to be propagated by any contact of sound 
with, unsound grain; by thrashing, which causes the B. dust to fly about; or by manure, 
in which the straw of infected grain has been mixed. Upon this knowledge, the means 
now adopted for its prevention are founded. A considerable mixture of B. is not sup- 
posed to render flour absolutely unwholesome, at least when made into fermented bread, 
but the broad is of a peculiar flavor, and a very dark color. If is said that such flour is 
used to no small extent in the manufacture of gingerbread, the treacle disguising both 
the color and the flavor. 

BUNTES- SANUSTEIN, or ‘‘variegated sandstone,” is the lowest member of the tri- 
assic period. As the triass is more perfectly developed in Germany than in Britain, the 
German beds are considered the typical group of this period. The*B. S. consists of vari- 
ous colored sandstones, interstratifled with red marls and thin beds of limestone, which 
occasionally, as in the Harz, are oolitic, but in other places dolomitie. They attain a 
maximum thickness of 1500 feet. The English representatives of the B. >S. sire chiefly 
developed in Lancashire and Cheshire, and consist of red and mottled sandstones with 
beds of marl, and thick rather irregular bands of partially consolidated conglomerate 
called “pebble beds.” Thirty species of fossil plants have been found in the B. S, near 
Sirashurg, consisting chiefly of ferns, cyeads, and conifers. * But the most remarkable 
fossils in this formation are the remains of huge batraehians. Originally, the footprints 
which had been left by the animals on the moist sand were alone observed. From their 
resemblance to the impressions made by a human hand, the animal producing them was 
provisionally named eheirotherium (q. v.). The subsequent discovery and examination 
of the remains of teeth and bones in the same beds, have afforded sufficient materials to 
enable Owen to reconstruct an animal named by him lahyrintlwdon (q. v.), which undoubt- 
edly produced the footprints. These remains have been detected in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, as well as in Germany. 

BTJNTXNE, or Bithtihg, is a thin woolen material, of which the flags and signals of 
ships are usually made. “ 

BUNTING-, $mherim, a genus of birds closely allied to finches and sparrows, and 
included with them by some ornithologists in the great family fringillidm (q.v.), but by 
others made the type of a distinct family, emhemuke , of which the most marked char- 
acteristics are a short, straight, conical bill, a curved form of the gape, produced by a 
narrowing of the sides of the upper mandible, and a corresponding enlargement of the 
under one, and a hard rounded knob on the palate or inner surface of the upper man- 
dible. This knob probably aids in crushing the seeds, which are a principal part of the 
fodd of these birds. The species of the family are numerous, and are arranged in 
several genera. The true buntings (forming the restricted genus embenza) have the hind 

■ deratclv short, curved, and strong, and the palatal knob large and bony. The 
B. or Corn B. (ffl. miliaria ) — a bird considerably larger than a house-sparrow, 
vith darker streaks on the upper parts, whitish brown,' with spots and lines of 
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dark brown on llie under parts, and with a slightly forked tail — is frequent, particularly 
in low cultivated grounds in Britain, and in most parts of Europe, extending also into 
Asia, living in pairs during spring and summer, but in flocks in winter, and often visit- 
ing barn-yards at that season, along with chaffinches and sparrows. It is the largest of 
the British huntings. It is supposed that the winter flocks in ‘Britain are much increased 
by migration from more northerly regions. This B. often passes the night on the ground 
in stubble-fields, and is taken in the nets employed for catching larks, and brought with 
them to market. It usually builds its nest on or very near the ground. Its notes are 
harsh and unmusical. -—The Reed B., or Black-headed B. (E. sMwniclits), is a species 
common in marshy situations, both in Britain and on the continent of Europe; a very 
pretty little bird, with black head and throat, strikingly contrasted with the white nape 
and sides of the neck. — The Girl B. (E. cirlus ), of which the head is olive-green, with 
black streaks, and with patches of bright lemon -yellow' on the cheeks and over the eyes, 
is a rare British bird, and belongs chiefly to the s. of Europe and the n. of Africa. To 
this genus belong also the Ortolan (q.v.) and the ..yellow-hammer (q.v.). — The Snow 
B. (q.v.), or Snowflake (E. nivalis of many authors), has been placed in the new genus 
pkekophanes. The name B. has been often very vaguely used, and many species have 
been almost indiscriminately called buntings or finches. The palatal knob affords the 
best distinctive character. North America has a number of species of bunting. — The 
Black-tiiroated B. {E, Americana) is extremely plentiful on the prairies of Texas and 
other south-western parts of the United States; extending, however, as far as tc Ohio, 
and even to Massachusetts. In the middle and northern states, it occurs only as a sum- 
mer bird of passage. In its habits, it closely resembles the common B. of Europe; but 
the palatal knob is less hard. 

BTIHTIMx, Jaeez, an eminent Wesleyan minister, was b. at Manchester in 1779. At 
the age of 20, lie devoted himself to ministerial work, in which he was very successful. 
He was elected president of the annual conference in 1820, and again in 1828, 1886, 
1844. In 1834, he was chosen president of the 'theological ..institution' • belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodist body, and he acted as one of the secretaries to the missionary 
society in connection with his denomination, for a period of more than twenty years. 
He was the chief authority in all matters relating to the government and polity of Wes- 
leyan Methodism. On his retirement from official life in" 1857, his friends presented him 
with an annuity of £200, in consideration of the great services he had rendered to Meth- 
odism. He did not live, however, to profit by their kindness and forethought, having 
died in June, 1858. ■ 

BTOYAST, John, one of the most popular religious writers of any age, was b. a t 
Elstow, near Bedford, in 1028. He was brought, up to his father’s trade of tinker, and 
spent his youth in the practice of that humble craft, of which his name alone now serves 
to lessen somewhat the disrepute. It has generally been taken for granted that, his early 
life was very loose and profligate, on the sole ground of his terrible self -accusations in 
after-years, when, from the height of religious fervor and Puritan strictness, he looked 
back on dancing and bell-ringing as deadly sins. This point is satisfactorily disposed of 
by Macaulay (Encyd. Britann., art. “Runyan”). In his 16th dr 17th year, he enlisted 
in the parliamentary army, and in 1645, was present at flic siege of Leicester, where ho 
escaped death by the substitution of a comrade in his place as sentry. Nothing further 
is known of his military career. After leaving the army, he married, and soon after 
began to be visited by those terrible compunctions of conscience, and fits of doubt, 
sometimes passing into despair, which, with some quieter intervals, made his life, for 
several years, a journey through that valley of humiliation of which he afterwards gave 
so vivid a picture. Hope and peace came at last, and in 1655, B. became a member of 
the Baptist congregation at Bedford. Soon after, he was chosen its pastor, and for five 
years ministered with extraordinary diligence and success, his preaching generally 
attracting great crowds. The act against conventicles, passed on the restoration, put a 
stop to his labors* he was convicted, and sentenced to perpetual banishment. In the 
mean time, he w r as committed to Bedford jail, where he spent the next 12 years of his 
life, supporting the wants of his wife and children by making tagged laces, and minis- 
tering to all posterity by writing the Pilgrim's Progress. His library consisted of a Bible 
and Fox’s Martyrs . The kindly interposition of a high-church bishop, Dr. Barlow of 
Lincoln, at length released him, and he at once resumed his work as a preacher, itiner- 
ating throughout the country. After the issuing of James 31. ’s declaration for liberty 
ofconscicnce, lie again settled at Bedford, and ministered to the Baptist congregation in 
Mill lane till his death, at London, of fever, in 1688. B.’s whole works were published 
in 1736, in 2 vols. folio. The most popular of them, after the Pilgrim’s Progress , are the 
Holy War— another allegory, much less successful— and Grace Abounding to the Chief oj 
Sinners , an autobiographical narrative. It is supposed that no other book, except the 
Bible, has gone through so many editions, and attained to so wide a popularity, in all 
languages, as the Pilgrim’s Progress. A fac-simile reprint of the original edition of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress was published in 1875. A statue of B. was unveiled at Bedford in 
1874. 

BOTZLAU, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Silesia, is situated on the Bober, about 
$5m. w.n.w. of Liegnitz. B, has manufactures of woolens, linens, hosiery, tobacco, 
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and earthenware, and a trade in grain. An obelisk to the Russian gen., Kutusow, who 
died here in 1813, adorns Uie market-place. Pop. ’75, 9959. 

B1TKZLAU, Jung, a t. of Bohemia, on the left bank of the Iser, about 33 m. me. of 
Prague. B. is well built, has an okl castle, and manufactures of cotton, woolen, 
soap, leather, etc. It is said to owe its origin to king Boleslaf, who founded it in the 
10th century. Pop. ’69. 8695. 

BOTZLATT, Jung or Netje (New Buncdan), a t. of Bohemia, on the left bank of the 
Iser, a tributary of the Elbe, 31 m. me, from Prague. # It is well built of stone, has sev 
era! churches, a Jewish synagogue, barracks, a hospital, a Piarist gymnasiuni, etc. It 
has manufactures of cotton and woolen fabrics, soap, and leather. It U said to htn c 
been founded by king Boleslaf in 973, and the fort built by him still exists. Its Bohe- 
mian name is .\lhnUt Ihlcdn to. Pop. 5000. 

BTJOL-S 

1797. After- 
1838, after v _ 

break of the war in 1848, lie went as ambassador to St. Petersburg, and it foil to him to 
uphold the interest and dignity of his country, on occasion of the aid given by Russia 
in the Hungarian war. A not less difficult task was assigned him when, in 1851, 
he yas sent "to represent Austria in London; his address and conciliatory bearing con- 
tributed not a little to bring about a more friendly feeling between the two governments. 
On Schwarzonbcrg’s death, B. was recalled to Vienna, and became foreign minister. In 
this position, he carried out the new politics of Austria no less lirmly and successfully, 
though more moderately and quietly, than bis predecessor. In the negotiations during 
and after the termination of the Crimean war, B. showed himself a. skillful and -able 
statesman. After defending with zeal and ingenuity, in diplomatic notes ami circulars, 
the position which Austria had taken up with* reference to Sardinia, B. suddenly, on the 
actual commencement of the Italian, campaign of 1859, resigned his place, which wots 
immediately filled by count Bechberg. Failing health was the cause officially assigned 
for the step, but the general belief was, that it indicated a triumph of the war-party in 
the council of Francis Joseph. He died Oct. 38, 1865. 

BUON AFE'DJE, Appiano, 1716-93; an Italian philosopher and general of the Celes- 
tines; author of several works on philosophical themes, 

BUON AROT'TI, Michael Angelo. Bee Michael Angelo, ante, 

BUOY is a floating body, intended as a mark for the guidance of mariners. It is made 
either of wood or metal, and is mostly hollow, to make it float better. Buoys are gen- 
erally moored by chains to the bed of the river or channel. They are of various shapes 
and sizes, and are painted of various colors, partly to render them conspicuous, and 
partly to distinguish them ope from another. Sometimes floating buoys mark out the 
best channel for entering a dock; sometimes they warn the mariner away from sands, 
spits, and shoals; sometimes they mark out a continuous double line, as at Spithead, 
between which ships can alone with safety enter a harbor. The Trinity house has 
adopted a form of B., invented by Mr. Herbert, in which, by due attention the center of 
flotation, and to the point where the mooring-chain is fixed, the tendency to pitch and 
roll is much lessened, and the B. kept nearly upright in all weathers. Messrs. Brown 
and Lenox’s hell-buoy is an ingenious contrivance for rendering a B. audible, whether 
it is visible or not; so long as any stream of water, whether caused by a tide or a current, 
passes through the lower part of the B., it moves an undershot water-wheel, which rimrs 
a bell. * , ' 

The' lighting of coast-buoys by means of compressed gas has been of late successfully 
attempted. Experiment proved that buoys 5 ft. by 3 ft. could contain enough of gas 
(made from shale-oil refuse or the like) to keep up a brilliant light for a month or more 
at a time. 

BBOYAKCY, of ships, is the amount of weight which can be buoyed up by the hull. 
The B. of a vessel is proportionate to the weight of water displayed by its presence (see 
Hydrostatics), and is found in. this way: The cubic feet of the part of a vessel to be 
immersed being known, multiply it by the weight of a cubic foot of water (63.5 lbs ), 
and the product will be the weight of water displaced. From this subtract the weight 
of the vessel, and the result will be the B. or the weight a vessel will carry without sink- 
ing lower than the given line. It is admitted, however, by naval architects, that all the 
old rules concerning B., displacement, and flotation, must undergo modification by the 
introduction of iron ships, paddle and. screw propulsion, and the increased weight of 
broadside. 

BBOY-BBES, Buoys are under very stringent regulations, on account of their impor- 
tance to the safety of ships. The public buoys, for guiding into channels, and warning 
from shoals and rocks, are usually marked on the best charts relating to that particular 
water-way. The corporation of ‘the Trinity house has a peculiar jurisdiction over the 
buoys and beacons in the Thames, and along the Essex and Suffolk coasts; as well as on 
Other coasts in England and Wales. All ships which enter the ports within this -juris- 
diction pay a small sum as buoy-dues. The payment is sometimes a tonnage rate, vary- 
ing from ,%£. to 2d. per ton; -sometimes a rate per vessel, varying from 4<L to 3s. ; some 
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times a payment on entering only, at others on departure as -well as on entering; -while, 
some kinds of coasting vessels pay 5s. per annum, whatever' may be the number of 
voyages. From the Thames buoys alone, the Trinity house receives £14, QUO per annum 
as dues. 

B UP ALUS and ATHENIS, Greek sculptors, 540 Be., in the isle of Chios. They 
were brothers, and sons of Anthemius, also a sculptor. As they produced only draped 
figures, -it is inferred that the art had not advanced so far as to attempt nude subjects. 
It is said that R. made a caricature of the poet Hipponax, who was naturally intensely 
ugly, and that the poet retorted by verses that drove the sculptor to suicide. 

BU/FHAGA. See Beefeater. 

BUPHOXIA, or Ditpoua, a religious festival held in Athens on the 14th July, when 
the very old ceremony of sacrificing an ox to Zeus was observed. 

BUPRES’TXS, a Linmnan genus of coleopterous (q.v.) insects, ■ now divided into a num- 
ber of genera, and forming a tribe or family, btipresUdm, of which some hundreds of 
species are known, most of them belonging to tropical countries, and remarkable for the 
splendor of their colors. The colors are generally metallic in their luster, have frequently 
a burnished appearance, and are often beautifully iridescent. One of the largest species, 
B. giga.% is a native of Cayenne: it is about 3 in. long. The English and other European 
species are all comparatively small. Most of the species spend the night on trees, shrubs, 
and other plants, flying about during the hottest part of the day. Some of them are 
popularly known as Golden Beetles. Plants are sometimes seen studded with them 
in the morning, as with gorgeous flowers. The golden elytra (wing-cases, see Elytra) 
of some species are used to enrich the embroidery of the Indian zenana; and the lustrous 
joints of the legs are strung on silken threads, and form necklaces and bracelets of sin- 
gular brilliancy. The species of bupredidee found in England are few; none have yet 
been found in Scotland. The larvae seem sometimes to be transported from one country 
to another in timber. 

BUB, in an engraving, is a slight ridge of metal raised on the edges of a line by the 
grater or the dry point. As the B. produces an effect like a smear, it is usually regarded 
as a defect, and scraped off. Some etchers, however, take advantage of it to deepen 
their shadows, and Rembrandt made use of it in this way with telling effect. 
BUBAUHEM, or Bcjrtjnixem. Sec Monesia Bark. 

BTJBA'HO, an island and t. of northern Italy, in the Adriatic, about 5 m. me. of 
Venice. The island supplies a large proportion of the vegetables consumed in Venice. 
B. has some lace-manufactures, boat-building, and an extensive ropework, but the 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in fishing. Population of town, 5000; of commune, 

7000. ■.■■■; / 

BURBAGE, or BUEBADGE, Richard, d. 1610; an English actor, son of James, also 
an actor. Richard was the first person to receive license as a player (1574), and was for 
many years a business and professional associate of Shakespeare, acting “Richard III.,” 
“ Proteus,” and other leading characters. ( • * 

BUB'BOT, Lota mlgark, a fish of the same genus with the ling (q.v.), and of the 
same family with the cod, haddock, etc., being the only British fresh- water species of 
that, family, gadidw. It is found in the Cam, the Trent, and other rivers of the eastern 
and midland counties of England, but is one of the most local of British fresh-water 
fishes. It is found also in various parts of the n. of Europe, and at least as far s. as 
Switzerland ; in Siberia and other parts of Asia, even, it is said, in India. In English ri vers, 
it often readies 3 or 8 lbs. in weight, but has been taken of 8 lbs. weight; and in some parts 
of Europe, it is said to reach 10 or 13 lbs. weight. In appearance, the B. very much resem- 
bles the ling, but is rather thicker at the neck, and tapers rather more rapidly, although 
still of a somewhat elongated form. It has two dorsal fins, the first abort" the second 
very long, and a very long anal fin. It differs from the ling in the form of the tail-fin, 
which is oval and slightly pointed; but agrees with it in having a single barbule on the 
lower jaw. It is of a yellowish -brown color, clouded and spotted with darker brown 
on the upper parts, the under parts lighter; the scales are small; and the whole body is 
covered with a mucous secretion. The flesh is white, firm, and of good flavor; ‘ 4 and ■ 
as the B. is in its nature extremely hardy, few difficulties present themselves in the way 
of their increase in quantity, while the value of the fish would amply repay the trouble 
or the cost of the experiment.” — Tarred. The B. is capable of living for a long time 
out of water. It is commonly taken by trimmers and night-lines, as it* feeds principal! y 
during the night. Its food consists of small fishes, worms, mollusea, etc. Its liver 
yields an oil similar to cod-liver oil. 

BURBRIDGE, Stephen Gano, b. Ky., 1831; bred to the law, but engaged in mer- 
cantile business and farming. When the 'war of the secession began, he entered the 
union service,, and was distinguished for bravery in many engagements. He resigned 
after the close of the war, with the rank of brevet brig.gen. 

BURCKHABBT, John Lewis, an enterprising African traveler, was b. at Lausanne, 
in Switzerland, ISToy. 34, 1784. In 1806, he came to London, and was introduced by 
sir Joseph Banks to the African association, which accepted his services to explore the 
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ment of counsel frequently depend. But although such, in general, is the position of 
the plaintiff, it sometimes happens that the B. of P. is imposed on the defendant, and in 
consequence of his having the affirmative of the material issue to be tried. 

It is this rule as to the B. of P. that demonstrates the real nature of the plea of not 
guilty in a criminal prosecution, and which divests that plea of the objections to it which 
are frequently heard expressed by overscrupulous sentimentalists; for the meaning of 
that plea is not necessarily an assertion by the prisoner that he is absolutely guiltless or 
innocent, but that he wishes to be tried, and that as the B. of P. is on the prosecutor, 
while he has meanwhile the presumption of innocence in his favor. —Besides the work 
referred to, see on the subject of this article Starkie on the Law of Evidence in j England , 
and Dickson on the same subject in Scotland. 

BXTEDEFS, Public. See Public Burdens. 

BTOBER, Rev. George, an active and influential minister of the Congregational 
body,, was b. in London, June, 1752. After studying some time as an artist, be devoted 
himself to the ministry, and in 1778 was appointed pastor of an independent church at 
Lancaster, He afterwards removed to Coventry, and in 1803 to London. Here he 
became secretary to the London missionary society, and editor of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine, the duties of which offices lie discharged with great zeal, until failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. B. took a prominent part in all the religious movements of his 
time. He died May, 1832. His Village /Sermons have been translated into several 
European languages; and he was the author of other series of sermons and publications 
which have had an immense circulation. ■ A;'- 

BBBDETT, Sir Francis, Bart, the most popular English politician of his time, b. 
Jan. 25, 1770. Educated at Westminster school and Oxford university,- he spent some 
years on the continent, and was a witness to the progress of the first French revolution. 
In 1793, he married Sophia, youngest daughter of Thomas Coutts, esq., the wealthy 
London banker, and in 1796 was elected M. P. for Borouglibridge, Yorkshire. In 1797, 
on the death of his grandfather, he succeeded to the baronetcy. In the house of 
commons, he made himself conspicuous by his opposition to government and the war, 
and his advocacy of parliamentary reform, Catholic emancipation, and other liberal 
measures, most of which were afterwards carried. One of the most effective political 
speakers of that excited period, he for many years prominently occupied public atten- 
tion, and was the idol of the London populace. Having succeeded in obtaining a par- 
liamentary inquiry into the abuses of the metropolitan prisons, he became, in 1802, a 
‘candidate for Middlesex, lie was first returned, then unseated, and after a second 
contest, defeated. At the general election of 1806, B. again became a candidate for 
Middlesex, but was defeated. In May, 1807, he fought a duel with Mr. James Pauli, one 
of the candidates for Westminster the previous year. Soon after, he was returned, 
with lord Cochrane, for Westminster, which he represented for nearly 30 years. B. hav- 
ing in 1810 published, in Cobbett’s Political Register, a letter to his constituents, declar- 
ing the conduct of the house of commons illegal in imprisoning -John Gale\lones, the 
speaker’s warrant was issued for his apprehension, as being guilty of a breach of priv- 
ilege. Refusing to surrender, he for two days barricaded his house; the populace 
supported him in his resistance, and in a street contest between them and the mili- 
tary some lives were lost; but on April 9, the sergeant-at-arms, aided by the police and 
military, obtained an entrance, and conveyed him to the Tower. The prorogation of 
parliament restored him to liberty. Prosecuted in 1819 for a libel contained in a letter 
to his constituents, strongly animadverting on the proceedings of the magistrates and 
yeomanry at the memorable Manchester meeting, he was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment in the king’s bench, and to pay a fine of £1000. In 1835, lie deserted the 
liberal party, and joined the conservatives. In 1837, he was returned for Wiltshire. He 
died in 1844. 

BtTEBETT-OOITTTS, The Right Hon. Angela Georgina, Baroness, daughter of sir 
Francis Burdett, was b. in 1814. In 1837, she inherited much of the property of her 
grandfather, Thomas Coutts, the banker, on the death of his widow, who died duchess 
of St. Albans. The liberal and public-spirited use she has made of this wealth, in her 
efforts to mitigate the sufferings of her fellow-creatures and the lower animals, 1ms ren- 
dered her name well known and deservedly popular. Besides spending large sums of 
money in building and endowing several churches and schools, she endowed the three 
colonial bishoprics of Cape Town, Adelaide, and British Columbia, at an outlay of about 
£50,000, and founded an establishment in South Australia for the improvement of the 
aborigines. In her zeal for the good of her own sex, she effected important reforms in 
the teaching of girls at the national schools, and established a shelter and reformatory 
tor fallen women. To the city of London she has presented, besides several handsome 
fountains, the Columbia market, Bethnal green, for the supply of good and wholesome 
food in a poor, district. She also built Columbia square, consisting of model dwellings 
at low rents, for about 300 families; and, taking great interest in emigration, lias 
assisted many poor families in their passage and outfit. Her private charities have 
necn on a corresponding scale; and she is also a liberal patroness of art. In 1871 , she 
accepted a peerage from government, with the above title. In 1872, the freedom of 
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•■1 ond in that old heath# religion very nearly to the* n i°. ,de , r “ nd i' oul| gor Eddas corns 
tianitj . It is not in place here in t«p oii * i ^ ^ ^ • ‘^^d iu 4 \v testaments in pin*! < 

for the origin of tl.ii.gs, but onlv s , h, L Stran S e «»™ntnm. of Oyifi in his H.' .t 
byithiod, or Swedeu^-fourneyed^to A.sWd dl?e ifnm* (who was a kin^ 0 f 

e<lge, and the ^god S , knowing Ito'oSniniran^hff « ° f C g °' ls) 1,1 “f knowl- 

-Uter ho had noon satisfied about the <Jtio ti 1 ” 8 P ur P ose , were rcmlv to answer liim 
about their origin, Me was fold ^ 1 * tileir «*«nber and attributes Uvlt nlmli 

o r r f H^r Sn T' a ^l°in f h\is f m f fr,n”!h W ere 

, V S one upon another. J But t ,e Sen ^ of congealed 

spaiks and flashes of fire that flew into it from W L?, m ^ Gl / t, " l| nga-Gap was Idled with 
In the conflict of elements the rime was S ® 5h f Ilb «* ,n (the home of elemental fire) 

by licking the surrounding stones which were^n nSW i f W - as tlmt slle supported herself 
first clay she licked there Appeared h Z covered with hoar-frost md „ , T h ” 

ffin“ d wl hetWr i d ^ aowTob manTp^arad" Thi! *?° mi ^ h'adciamlto 
( Dorn, whence old German “ barn ” „„ZV„ A T 1 ? m fl n was called 'Bur or Bure 
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cracy is popularly applied to signify the kind of government, exemplified in many con- 
tinental states, where a host of government officials, regularly organized and subordi- 
nated, and responsible only to their chiefs, interfere with and control every detail of 
public and private life — the evjl which the Germans call “ much -government ” {diel- 
regieren). 

BUREAU, a co. in n.w. Illinois on the Illinois river; 800 sq.m, ; pop. *80, 33,189; 
mvel and fertile,. with little timber; the chief business is agriculture. It is intersected by 
the Chicago and Rock Island arid other railroads. Co. seat, Princeton. 

BUREN, Martin Van, a president of the United States of America (1837-41), was b. 
at Kinderhook, in Columbia, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1783. Educated for the bar, he was elected, 
i.:i 1812, senator in the legislative assembly of New York, and in 1821 took his seat in 
(.engross, wdiere he supported democratic measures. In 1839 he was made secretary of 
state, and in 1887 he succeeded gen. Jackson in the presidency, being elected by a 
majority of 24 votes over his rivals, Clay, Webster, and Harrison. "On beginning 
the* duties of his office, he found himself involved in such financial perplexities, that he 
immediately summoned congress to an extraordinary session, and proposed an entire 
separation of state-finance from the banks of the union, a proposition which was decis- 
ively rejected, and B.’s popularity was greatly damaged. In 1840, he had to yield his 
place to gen. Harrison, the Whig candidate; and in 1844, when he again stood for the 
presidency, he was defeated by Folk. The result of this vote divided the democrats into 
t wo parties, one of which, at a convention'' at Utica, unanimously declared for Van B. as 
president for 1848; but his election was prevented by the military renown of gen. Taylor, 
who left both Van B. and Cass with minorities. In 1850, he was again named for the 
presidency; hut the majority of the democratic party preferred Mr. Buchanan. He died 
July, 1882, 

BITE®, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Saxony, situated on the Ihle, about 13 m. 
n.e. of Madgeburg. It is walled, and has long been famous for its extensive woolen 
manufactures. It has also manufactures of linen, yarn, steel, pottery, -and leather; dye- 
works, distilleries, foundries, etc., and a large trade in agricultural produce. Pop. ’75, 
15,263. 

BURGAGE TENURE is a species of holding in the law of real property which pre- 
vailed both in England and Scotland, although somewhat differently regarded in these 
two countries. In England, it is a species of free socage (q.v.) holding, and it prevails 
where the king or other person is lord of an ancient borough in which "the tenements are 
held hv a certain and determinate rent, and subject to a variety of customs, the principal 
and most remarkable of which is that called Borough English (q.v.). Among the other 
customs was a law that the wife shall be endowed with all her husband’s tenements, and 
not with the third part only, as at common law. 

In Scotland, by this tenure is meant a peculiar sort of military holding affecting 
property in royal burghs, the sovereign being superior or over-lord, and each individual 
proprietor or burgess holding direct of the crown, for the ml den do or service watching 
a nd -icardi ng (q. v. ). This service is otherwise termed f< service of burgh used and wont,’’ 
and is now merely nominal. Although the burgesses hold immediately of the crown, 
they do not receive their formal entry directly from the sovereign, but from the magis- 
trates of the burgh, as the crown's commissioners. If the burgh, as such, censes to 
exist, the crown does not thereby lose its rights over the proprietors, for they continue 
as crown vassals (q.v.). The statutes 31 and 32 Viet. c. 101, and 82 and 38 Viet, -e, 
110, abolished many useless forms in this tenure. See Tenure of Land, 

BURGAS, or Burgii az, a t. of Turkey, in the province of Eastern Rmnnelia, on a 
promontory in the Black sea, about 78 m. n.e. of Adrianople. R., which is well built 
and clean, has manufactures of pottery of a superior kind, and a good trade in agricul- 
tural produce. Pop. about 6000. The gulf of Burgas, at the head of which the town 
is situated, is about 14 m. in length, and has a depth varying from 5 to 12 fathoms. 

BURG DORP (Fr. Bertkoud), a t. in Switzerland, on the Emme, 14 m. from Bern. 
II is over 1800 ft. above sea level, and consists of a lower and an upper part, which are 
connected by spiral streets. There are an ancient castle, a town-house, hospital, library, 
etc.; also ribbon, tobacco, and chocolate manufactories, and a large trade in dairy prod- 
ucts. In 1884 the town and.countship were purchased by Bertie for 87,000 fiorins, and the 
Bernese magistrates held rule until 1798. Pestalozzi had his school in the easlle for a 
number of years. Pop. ’70. 5078. 

BUR'GEO ISLANDS, belonging to England, and lying between Newfoundlandand cape 
Breton, in hit. 47° 88' n. , and long. 57° 44" west. Besides being valuable as a fishing-station, 
they occupy a-commanding position with respect to British North America in general, 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence in particular. The group has 700 inhabitants. 

BURGER, Gottfried August, one of the most popular German poets, was b. Jan. 
1. 1748, at Molmerswende, near Halberstadt, in Prussian Saxony.’ In his boyhood, he 
displayed no capacity for hard study, and was particularly averse to ‘Latin; but he at ihe 
same time showed a relish for verse,* though destitute of any other model than the Psalm- 
book. In 1764, be went to Halle, and applied himself to* theology. In 1768, 1m aban- 
doned this science for jurisprudence, which he studied at Gbttingen. Here his conduct 
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lations and similar literary labors lie died /line H ’ 1701 r n * Cl n h }I l ;u ^ 
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works. See It’s life by During (1820), and bv Prbkle (1850) d iUltWl udlUims ot his 
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Brown university; in 1825, elected to congress J whw 'hlstTved’^ 7' ° f 'n 11 '^ in 
ready, witty, and sarcastic sneaker aK il,! i “ r 1 , ftm I ( " lrs - Jl u was a 

citiz° r u ° U Sut H^vV'-’T iA Y‘ n in '■* 

«p England, tire aristocratic member^ *f „? In,, J ^*T& ! ^ vil ( ,lu ; ™‘ V, w <;l!l0r hand, 
gess. In almost all parts of Europe when iiwVM»n tj F w te,, hmcni: l.v called a bur- 
a person who holds some peculiar privilege in e tm -,. t( sense, the word means 

burgesses of the European towns S»™, mim . ,c, l?; !l f '"n>o>'utkm. The 
relic of ancient Roman institution’s evistili.l in ,™ L nominally are, an interesting 
of feudality. The B„ with n different^ S h rtvln-AW T' 0 - V th th V h' Rbb nimS 
Roman municipality. It was a rank .,hv M v<s ^ntiull} the civis or ntrmi of the 

when the citizenship was of Roma the metronoiL p l ?f en 1 t ’ b V t <iS P<‘chdly valuable 
raised the alarm of the chief /to? ?• <, * au ' w benhewasto be scourged 

might often have haZm ^d n t e mi^lf h ° W S S * Such an A 

of a feudal lord claimed the privilege of tt 'r IV1C “ a , . B > brou »ht b ‘-'!'ore the court 
king's tribunal. The Europ^nmS)" 1 ^r, ^ li! ? f wn court, or the 

gesses, as a check on flic inlluencc of the feudal aristocracv” ’In fn t0 s " ppi> '' t the bur ' 
great system of city communities, which ■ 1 U ! us 7 UR nourished the 

the fate of the world. See MimciPurrv Liuusl -d bo important au iniUuuice oa 

he {7y±&^»r 0f / c - p omtc town, or 

This privilege was, and, to some extent rt I ,1, - a “™ber of the corporate body, 
by being born of a by Wrth °F «Tv!t.«Io-u.at fs, 

a freeman It might also be obtained by gift o ^nm-ci™ “ y T ?, wlthin tI,e ! >orougb to 
tion act the 5 and 0 Will. IV.'c. 70-withVl e IS i ! } ,K J. ?! c municipal corpora- 
mode of admission by gift or purdiaso-einrcsslv wt?, of abolishing the last mentioned 
and their families; aud it also provhles for’ t he ,n nS ® ^ r, 8 hl * «f such freemen 
burgesses so admitted, to he ealled the H/? U P. an j! P^ervatiou of a list of 

defined to be a male person? v?im? on the last Xv of A ?‘ V -> In that art - a hurgeas is 
pied any house, warehouse, cotmtin"-* l ot se or shn/wio ^ & o y y , ear ’ slla11 have occu- 
yoar and the whole of the two preceding? years- nmfdnvl, \° boro,I « h > <lHri »g that 
have been an inhabitant householder whin nil?/, it, V® SU P ] } occupation shall also 
(As the law now stands, every person of full whS 1 or within seven miles thereof, 

•last day of July shall have occupied anv hmfbelvl? !^ mclurtes females) who on the 
other building within the borougli durhur the whol? coun , t . ln g-bouse, shop, or 
and also shall have resided within seven miles ^ of ^ pi ^ Ce i?‘”!? , t "' elvo months, 


be the same throughout- the year if S> PV l rA J^{ 1 * *♦ t *1 1C P remiscs occupied need not 
See Town CoukcI The vote Is by So? h ° b ° r ° Ugh ’ 85 and 86 Vict - & 53. 
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to the old English one above mentioned, with the addition of admission to the privilege 
by election of the magistrates of the borough — the burgesses taking, on the occasion, of their 
admission, *a quaint form of oath, in which they confess the" religion of the country, 
loyalty to the queen, to the provost and bailies of the burgh, and their 'officers, and declar- 
ing' inter alia, that they will " make concord where discord is, to the utmost of their 
power.” By the Scotch municipal reform act, 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 70, s. 14, it was 
enacted that- councilors must be entered burgesses of the burgh before their 'induction, 
but now, any councilor is at once made a B. by minute of council. One of the pecu- 
liar privileges of a B. in Scotland, that of his heir having a .right to' heirship inombhm r . 
was abolished by the statute 31 and 32 Yict. c. 101, s. KM), titles to land (Scotland) act 
„lr act assimilating the law of Scotland to that of England respecting the creation of 
qirgesscs was passed in 1S7C*. . \-f id-.; VvHLV'f 4 If V .Yy 

BURGESS, Daniel, 1(545-1712; an English dissenting divine, who openly 
avowed Presbyterian principles, and, in Ireland, frequently preached in dedance of the 
severe laws against non-conformity. He was imprisoned, and upon release went to Lon- 
don., where lie soon gathered a large congregation by ardent zeal and the will/* and 
ludicrous illustrations lie used ju his sermons. He was tutor of Henry St. John, 'after- 
wards lord Rolingbroke. 

BURGESS, George, ixd,, 1809-456; b. R I.; graduate of Brown university and 
tutor therein, afterwards studying in Germany. In 4834, he was rector of an Episcopal 
church in Hartford, Conn., and in 1847 became bishop of Maine, officiating also as 
rector of n, church in Gardiner. He published The Last Enemy Conquering and Co /*- 
quered; Btirm&mmthe Christian Life; and a metrical version of apportion of the Psalms. 

BUKG’ESS LIST and BURGESS BOIL are lists made under the provisions of the muni- 
cipal corporation act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. e. 7.6, amended by 20 and 21 Viekc. 50, and 32 
and 33 Viet. c. 55. The overseers of the poor of every parish wholly or in part within 
any borough, are directed to make out an alphabet icaf list, called the burgess list, of all 
persons who may be entitled or qualified to be enrolled on the burgess roll of that year, 
such list to be open for perusal by any person, without the payment of any fee, at all 
reasonable hours, between the 1st (when the list must be signed and delivered) and 15th 
days of Sept, in every year. This list is afterwards revised by the revising barrister, 
ami the names of those persons allowed, on revision, to remain, arc then transferred to 
the burgess roll , which is copied into a general alphabetical list in a book provided for 
that purpose by the town-clerk or clerk of the peace, and which book must be completed 
on or before the 22d of Oct. in every year; every such book being the burgess roll of 
the burgesses entitled to vote for councilors, assessors, and auditors of the borough. 
Copies of such burgess roll, so completed, shall be made in writing, or printed, for 
delivery and sale to all persons applying for the same, on payment of a reasonable price 
for each copy. There are other regulations respecting these lists, and with, respect to 
neglect and 'informality in making up the burgess roll. Every person of full age, who 
occupies a- house, warehouse, counting-house, shop, or other building within the bor-. 
©ugh for twelve months, and rcsidentTn. or within seven miles, shall, if duly enrolled, , 
be a burgess, 32 and 33 Yict e. 55. 

In regard to Scotland, it has been already explained (see Burgess), that persons 
entitled to the privileges of burgesses must be admitted according to the old form, and 
councilors, before induction, may, by a minute of council, be made burgesses, 23 and 
24 Yict. c. 47. But the list, which corresponds to the English burgess roll, is the 
list of municipal electors qualified according to tlie provisions of the 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
ce. 76, 77; 81 and 82 Yict. c. 108; and 83 and 34 Viet. c. 02, relating to royal burghs in. 
Beotian cl. 

BURGH. is a descriptive name of towns and cities in Scotland, corresponding to the 
English word borough {q.v,). There were burghs of barony, free burghs, burghs of regality, 
and royal burghs. Since 1882, there have been what are called parliamentary burghs— 
that is, towns or burghs not being royal bqrghs, but sending or contributing to send 
representatives to parliament, under the act 2 and 8 Will. IV. e, 65. By the general 
police act for Scotland, the word B. was declared to mean also any populous place, the 
boudaries of which are fixed by the act. Among parliamentary Jmrghs are Paisley, 
Greenock, Leith, Kilmarnock, Falkirk, Hamilton ^Peterhead, etc.; and by the 8 and 4 
Will IV. c/ 77, 15 and 16 Yict. c. 32, 16 and 17 Viet, c, 26, 31 and 32 Yict. c. 108, 83 and, 
84 Yict. c. 02, 85 and 36 Yict. c. 88, a code is given for the election of their magistrates 
and councilors, and for the appointment of other officers; the election being with the 
persons qualified to vole for a member of parliament — to be concluded in Paisley, Green- 
ock, Leith, and Kilmarnock, by open poll in one day, the polling-books to be* summed 
op, and the result declared by the provost: in Falkirk, Hamilton, Musselburgh, Airdrie, 
Port-Glnsgow, Peterhead, Portohello, Cromarty, and Oban, to be by signed lists: a 
third of the council to go out. and others to be elected every year; and the provost an<L 
magistrates to be chosen by the council from their own number. 

The police of burghs, and everything regarding their draining, cleaning, lighting, 
etc., arc regulated by the police (Scotland) act, 20 and 21 Yict. c. 72, and the public 
health (Scotland) act, 80 and 31 Yict. c. 101. 
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Burghs of Barony are corporations consisting of the inhabitants of determinate 
.tracts of ground within the barony (q. v.), and municipally governed by magistrates, 
whose election is either dependent on the baron or lord of the district, or vested in the 
inhabitants themselves. Sometimes their charter of incorporation gave them power to 
create subordinate corporations and crafts, as in royal burghs; hut all exclusive privi- 
leges of trading in burghs are abolished by the Oand 10 Viet. e. 17. In other respects, 
the general corporate law of the country applies to burghs of barony. They have 
power to administer their common good, to elect their burgh officers, to make by-laws, 
and their burgesses are entitled to challenge the sale or other disposition of tne burgld-j 
property. 

Ik’ nans, Free, were burghs of barony enfranchised by crown charter with rights of 
trade both home and foreign, but subjected, at the same time, to the same class of pub- 
lic burdens and taxation xvnieh royal burghs bad to bear as the price of their peculiar 
privileges. Since the gradual decay and ultimate suppression of commercial monopoly, 
this class of burghs has become extinct, or rather ail burghs may now be said to be /me 

Bu.ugrsof Regality were burghs of baronies, spiritual or temporal, ciiltancbised 
by crown charter, with regal or exclusive criminal jurisdiction within their own torn* 
tories,'. ’and' .thence -called.' regalities (q. v,). Borne of these burghs of regal i 13 b especially 
those w ni eh were dependent on the greater bishops and abbot's, were of high antiquity, 
and possessed jmisdiction and privilege of trade only distinguishable from those of 
royal burghs, l5y being more circumscribed in their limits. Since the abolition of hered- 
itary jurisdictions hv the act 20 Geo. II. c. 48, the distinction between burgh.-, of regality 
and burghs of barony have ceased to be of any practical importance. 

Buttons, Royal. A royal burgh is a corporate body deriving Us existence, consti- 
tution. and rights, from a royal charter — such charter being either actual and express, 
or presumed to have existed, and by the accident of war and time, to have perished. 
By a Scotch act passed in 1469, a constitution was given to royal burghs, by which the 
right of appointing their successors belonged to the old councils, the act also containing 
the singular provision, that when the now council was chosen, the members of i along 
with thorn of the old con util, should choose all the office-bearers of the burgh, each craft or 
trade corporation being represented at the election by one of themselves.' lint this simple 
plan 'was not universally adopted, and the election gradually lost Its found* free and popu- 
lar form-- a close and exclusive proceeding being ultimately established in its place. 1 his 
41 close system,” as it has been called, notwithstanding its repugnancy to the spirit of Urn 
times, and modern ideas of public administration, continued in Ton e until the year i&lJ, 
when an act of parliament was/assed, the 8 and 4 ’Will. 3 V. c. 76, amended lyMhe 4 and 
5 Will. XV. c. 87, and the ICYict. c. 20, by which it was abolished; and an entirely new 
constitution given to royal burghs, with the exception of nine of them, which, mi account 
of the smallness of their population, were left unchanged till the passing of tin* munici- 
pal elections amendment act (Scotland) in 1808. r \ hose nine burghs' were; Dor nock, 
tide in Galloway, G (dross, Lochmaben , Bertie, B ctier Antiruihir, Kiln nny, Itinjtoyn* 
and Kuitore. Of the other royal burghs, being those to which the lcfoimiug ads apply, 
the principal are— Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Path, Dunfritdha, Dum- 
fries, and Inverness, The leading provisions of these ads are as follows.; All poisons 
within the burgh qualified under the parliamentary reform act, 2 and 2 'Will. IV. 0 . 65, in 
respect of property or occupancy of premises, and who have resided for tlx mouths next 
previous to the last day of June, within the royalty, or within 7 m. of it, arc entitled 
to vote in the election of councilors. In such burghs as do not now send members to 
tiarliament, property of the same value Is required "for the qualification, and claims for 
this privilege must be lodged with the town-clerk on or before the 21st of July, in a 
particular form. The councilors are chosen from among the eh dors ivtin Hug, or per- 
sonally carrying on business, within the royalty; and where there is a body of burgesses 
in the burgh, each councilor, before his induction, must lie entered a burgess — a requi 
site clearly unnecessary for the purposes of the municipal administration contemplated 
by the act, and which, it is expected, will be done away. The mind, or of councilors in 
each burgh is such as, by the sett or constitution existing at the passing of the act, formed 
the common council, or, where this was variable, the smallest number making a full 
council. The electors of Edinburgh, Glasgow,* Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, Dunfermline, 
Dumfries, and Inverness, are divided into wards or districts. At the election imme- 
diately succeeding the passing of the act, each ward elected six councilors; but as every 
year the third part of the council goes out of office, in the order prescribed by the act, 
two councilors pre now annually chosen by each ward, there being no bar, however, to 
the re-election of an outgoing councilor. The electors in other burghs choose the whole 
council exactly as these wards do their proportion of it, and consequently elect cads year a 
third part in place of that which has retired. Upon the third lawful day after the election 
succeeding the passing of the act, the councilors meet and choose, by a plurality of 
voices, a provost, bailies, treasurer, and other office-bearers, as existing in the council 
by the sett or usage of the burgh; and vacancies occurring among such office-bearers, in 
consequence of the annual retirement of the third part of the council, are directed to be 
supplied from the councilors in like manner, as soon as the election of (he new third 
has taken place, the first attending magistrate having a casting vote iri cases of equality. 
Vacancies taking place during the year by death or resignation are supplied, ad interim, 


by the remaining members of the council, and the persons so elected by the councilors 
retire at the succeeding election. The rights of the guildry, trades, etc., to elect their 
own dean or guild, etc., arc still preserved; but they are now no longer recognized as 
official or constituent members of the council, their functions being performed by a mem- 
ber of the council, elected by a majority of the councilors. In Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Perth, however, the dean of guild, and in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the convener of 
trades and the dean of guild, are, ex officio, members of council; and the electors in all 
' the above-named burghs choose such a number of councilors as, together with these 
officers, makes up the proper number. No magistrate or councilor can be town-clerk. 
The magistrates and council possess the same powers of administration and jurisdiction 
as were enjoyed by the magistrates and town-council before the passing of the act ; and 
none of them is responsible for the debts of the burgh, or the acts of his predecessors, 
otherwise than as a citizen or burgess. The existing council in all burghs royal must 
every year make up, on or before the loth of Oct., a state of their affairs, to be kept in 
the town-clerk’s or treasurer’s office. 

The police of burghs and other populous places, and the paving, draining, cleansing, 
lighting, and improving the same, are regulated by the 25 and 28 Viet. c. 101, which 
repeals several previous acts. In this act “burgh” is defined to mean all burghs and 
populous places whose boundaries have been fixed; and it is provided that the sheriff 
may fix the boundaries and so constitute a burgh in this sense, for purposes of improve- 
ment and police, at the instance of seven or more householders, ~ 

BURGH ACRES are acres or small patches of land lying in the neighborhood of 
royal burghs (q.v.), usually feued or leased out to burgesses or persons resident within 
the burgh. A Scotch act of parliament, passed in 1895, relating to the division or par- 
tition of lands lying runrig, excepts burgh acres, or, as the act calls them, “ burrow and 
incorporat acres,” from its provisions; but this is to be understood only of royal burghs, 
and not of burghs of barony or others. 

BURGHERS, a name popularly given to a religious denomination in Scotland. See 
United Presbyterian Church. 

BURGHS, Convention of. See Convention of Royal Burgiis. 

RURGKMAIR, Hans, a noted old German painter and wood-engraver, was b. at Augs- 
burg, 1478. He was the father-in-law of the elder Holbein, and the friend of Albert 
Dfirer, whose influence is .manifest in B.’s works. Several excellent paintings by B. 
are preserved in the galleries of Munich, Berlin, Augsburg, and Vienna. But he is bestf 
known as a wood-engraver; his cuts amounting in all to nearly 700. Among the most 
celebrated of these is his “Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian,” in 135 cuts, with a 
description by the emperor himself. Another fine series of 237 cuts, called “ The Wise 
King,” represents the deeds of Maximilian. B. is supposed to have died about the 
year 1559. 

BURGLARY (through the old Fr. from Lat. bicrgi latro, a robber of a burg or 
inclosure), in the criminal law of England, is defined to be a breaking and entering the 
mansion-house of another in the night, with intent to commit some felony within the 
same, whether such intent be executed or not. It is peculiar to this crime, that it can 
only be committed in the nighl-iime , which, by the 24 and 25 Viet. e. 98, s. 51, is consid- 
ered as commencing at nine in the evening, and concluding at six in the morning of the 
next day. The next requisite of the crime, according to the definition we have’ gi ven, 
relates to the place of its commission. It must he in a manm n-homt}, for such "is the 
technical expression; but this is construed to mean any private dwelling, or any build- 
ing temporarily or permanently used for that purpose. It cannot be committed in a 
distant barn, warehouse, or the like, unless there be a communication with the dwelling- 
house, nor in a house where no one resides. But it is B. to break into a house which is 
used as an occasional residence, and which the owner is in the habit of leaving for a 
short period, with the intention of returning, even although no one be in the. house at 
the time of the offense. A chamber in a college, or an inn of court, is also within the 
meaning of a mansion-house; so likewise is a room or lodging in any private house, if 
the owner and the lodger enter by different outer doors; but If they both enter by one 
outer f door, then the house is described as that of the owner. For the same reason, a 
building belonging to a corporation, and separately inhabited by the officers of the body 
corporate, is the mansion-house of the corporation, and not of the officers Again, a 
shop which is part of another man’s house, and hired merely for the purpose of work or 
trade, is not a dwelling-house, but B. may also by express enactment be committed in 
it, though the punishment is not quite so severe. This offense cannot be committed in 
a tent or booth erected in a market or fair, though the owner mav lodge therein, for his 
doing so makes it no more B. to break open such an erection, than it would be to uncover 
a tilted wagon under the same circumstances. But it maybe committed by breaking 
open a church, which, according to sir Edward Coke, is domain mamionalis Dei, that is, 
the mansion-house of God, and is now expressly protected. 

As to the manner of committing B., it is laid down by Blackstone that there must be 
both a breaking and an entry to complete it. There must, in general, he an actual 
breaking, a substantial and forcible irruption— as, at least, by breaking, or taking out 
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the glass of, or otherwise opening a window; picking a lock, or opening it with a key; 
nay, by lifting np the latch of a"door, or unloosening any other fastening. Cut if' a 
person leaves his doors or windows open, it is his own folly and negligence, and if a man 
enters therein, it is no B. ; yet if he afterwards unlocks an inner or chamber door, it is 
bo* To come down a chimney is held a burglarious entry, for that is as much closed as 
the nature of things will admit; so also to knock at a door, and upon its being opened, 
to rush in with a felonious intent ; or, under pretense of taking lodgings, to fail upon 
the landlord, and rob him. If the servant conspires with a robber, and lets lum into 
the house by night, this is B. in both. 

The ■, intent must- also appear,. otherwise .the 'offense will amount only to a trespass* 
and it must be an intent to commit felony, which may be inferred from the conduct of 
the offender while in the house. 

The punishment for this crime is now regulated by the act 24 and 25 Viet. e. 06, 
called the larceny consolidation act. The provisions arc to the effect, that any one con- 
victed of B. shall be liable to penal servitude for life, or any lenn not less than live 
years, or to be imprisoned for any term not more than two years; and in the case of 
imprisonment, hard labor and solitary confinement maybe superadded. ii is further 
enacted, that whosoever shall burglariously break and enter into any dwelt big-home, 
arid shall assault with intent to murder any person being therein; or shall Stab, cut 
wound, beat, or strike any such person, shall he guilty of felony, and suffer penal ser- 
vitude for five to seven years, or two years’ imprisonment and hard labor. And by the 
same statute, section 68, it is enacted that any person found % night, armed w ith any 
dangerous or offensive weapon or instrument, or with hausebreaking implements, or 
with face ■.blackened dr disguised, 'with intent to enter any buildings', and to commit 
felony therein; or if he be found by night in any building with intent to commit a 
felony therein — is liable to penal servitude for five years, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two years ; and in case of a second conviction, Is liable either to such imprisonment 
or to penal servitude for a period not less than five years, and not exceeding ten years. 

Blackstone observes, that this offense was anciently called hamesecken, as, he adds, 
it is in Scotland to this day. But the Scotch law on’ this subject has some points of, 
difference — hamesecken, or liamesuckeii, as it is spelled in the Scotch books, not being 
quite identical with B. : thus, the former is an offense exclusively against the porurm, 
and it may be committed in the daytime as well as at night; and there arc oilier points 
of dissimilarity. The Scotch law relating to hoimbmtkmg and xhaf/uief affords analo- 
gies. See Haimsucken, Housebreaking, Stoutiiiuef, Larceny, Bobbery, Assault. 

BilE’CrLEUT, a village of Switzerland, in the canton of Uri, about 2 m. from Alt or f. 
It is celebrated as the birthplace of William Tell. The supposed site of the patriot's 
house Is now occupied by a chapel, upon the walls of which arc represented certain 
well-known scenes from his history. Pop. *71, 1391. 

BURGOMASTER. See Gull. 

BURGOS, a city of Spain, capital of the new province of the same name, and of the 
former kingdom of Old Castile, is situated in a fertile valley at the. foot, of the Sierra 
d’Oca, and on the right, bank of the liver Arlan zon, in lat. 42° 20' n., and long. .8° 45' w. 
Pop. 25,700. B. is . a very ancient, .place, having been founded in 844. Many of the 
gloomy old houses of Its early history still remain. In the castle of B., Edward I. of 
England was married. to Eleanor of Castile. The cathedral of B., founded in 1221, is 
one of the noblest specimens of Gothic architecture in Spain. Its various chapels are 
rich in fine sculpture and tombs. It was the birthplace of the Cid (q.v.). B. has man- 
ufactures of woolens, linens, and hats, but it depends chiefly on the traffic which its 
position on the great road from France and the northern Spanish provinces to Madrid 
secures it. B. has several charitable and educational institutions. It formerly had a 
much larger population— as many as 50,000— hut on the removal of the court to Madrid 
in the 16th c.* B. began to decline in population and importance. It was further greatly 
injured in Nov,, 1808, by the French, who sacked it. In 1812, the castle was four times 
unsuccessfully besieged by Wellington, who, however, took it in the following year, 
when the French blew it up, as well as the fortifications. — The province of I». Isas an 
area of 5650 sq.m., and a pop,, in 1870, of 853.560. The surface is elevated, the soil fer- 
tile, yielding ’grain and fruits. The hills afford rich pasturage; and the minerals gold, 
silver, iron, lead, and copper are found. 

BURG DYKE, John, a British general and dramatist, natural son of lord IMngley, early 
entered the army, and in Aug., 1750, was appointed lieutcol. commandant of’ the 16th 
light dragoons. In 1761, he served at Belle isle, and in 1762 commanded a force sent 
into Portugal for the defense of that kingdom asainst the Spaniards, when he surprised 
and captured Alcantara, In 1770, he served in North America, and in the summer of 
1777 lie was appointed to the command of a large force ordered to penetrate from Can- 
ada into the rebellious districts. The early part of the expedition was marked by bis 
capture of Ticonderoga; but neglecting to preserve bis communications with Canada, lie 
encountered the greatest difficulties, and was at last obliged to surrender with his army 
to gen. Gates, at Saratoga. Soon after his return to England, having been denied an 
audience of the king, 1 and refused a court-martial, he went over to the opposition party, 
and voluntarily resigned’all his appointments. On a change of ministry, at the close of 
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the American war, he was appointed commander-in-chief in Ireland. This office lie 
resigned two years after, and subsequently seems to have devoted his time to light litera- 
ture. He was the author of some pamphlets in defense of liis conduct, and of The Maid 
of the OafvH (1780); The Heiress (J 780); and other stock dramatic pieces. B. was oue of 
the managers for conducting the impeachment of Warren Hastings. He died in 1192. 
See Episodes from the Life and Letters of 11, by Barrington and Fonblanque (1870). 

BUBGOYIfE, Sir John Pox, Bart., an eminent engineer-officer, b. in 1782, entered 
the royal engineers in 1798. Prom 1800 to 1807, he served in the Mediterranean; was 
with Moore at Carunna in 1809; and served under sir Arthur 'Wellesley in the peninsula 
till the conclusion of the war in 1814, being present at all its sieges. " In 1814, lie was 
commanding engineer of the expedition to Hew Orleans, and in 1826 of that sent to 
Portugal. In 1851, he obtained the rank of lieut.gen., and in 1854 was made d.c.l. of 
Oxford university. In the Crimean war, he was chief of the engineering department of 
the. British army till recalled in 1855. For his services at Sebastopol, lie received from 
the sultan the order of the Medjidie. and from the French emperor that of grand officer 
of the legion of honor. He was made gen. in 1855, and created a baronet in 1856, He 
died 7th Oct., 1871. 

BXJBG'OXDY, the name of a once independent kingdom of wide extent, hut most fre- 
quently used of an old French province (Fr. Bourgogne) now divided between the depart- 
ments of Cote-d’Or, Saoue-et-Lo.ire, and Yonne. The ancient Burgundians (Burcpradi ot 
Burn audio nes), originally a German tribe, were at first settled on the banks of the Oder 
and the Vistula, and afterwards extended themselves to the Rhine and the Neckar, and, 
in 407, penetrated into Roman Gaul. .Their conversion to Christianity took place in lhe 
course of eight days! They adopted a brief Arian confession of faith, and were bap- 
tized. . From 407 to 584, the kingdom of B. was several times divided; and in 451, 
Gundicar, king of 13., with 10,000 men, confronted Attila, but was defeated and slain. • 

In 584, B. passed under the rule of the Franks ; but the weak government of the later 
Carlo vingian kings allowed a part of it once more to assert a separate existence as a 
dependency of the empire under Boso of Vienne in 882. Boso’s realm, known as Cis- 
•j until B., or the kingdom of Arelate (Arles), lay mainly in the basin of the Rhone. A 
second Burgundian state arose about the same* time in the country between the Saono 
and the Ronss, aiffi was known as Transjuran or Upper Burgundy. * TIiesestat.es, united 
in 980, were for a time powerful and famous; but in 1088. on the extinction of the royal 
dynasty, B. became part of the German empire. It was afterwards broken into several 
fragments, which were gradually absorbed by France. 

A similar fate befell the third Burgundian state, the dukedom of B. or Lower B., 
winch was formed by a brother of Boso. Yet the dukes of B. played a large part in 
the. history of media.' val Europe, and were long the dangerous rivals of the French kings. 
The nucleus of the dukedom was in Lower B., the region which afterwards became the 
French province of B., to the n. and w. of the other Burgundian realms; hut the second 
line of dukes, beginning in 1868 with Philip the hardy, son of the French king John, 
held under their sway not only Franche Oonil.e and ad joining portions of France proper, 
but great part of the Low Countries. Charles the bold (q. v.) was one of the most power- 
ful sovereigns of Europe. Louis XL of France succeeded in incorporating the duchy 
with the kingdom of France. 

BFBGITXTDY, Lours, Duke of the grandson of Louis XIV. of France, and dauphin 
of France after the death *of his father^ was b. at Versailles in 1682. Even in childhood 
he was ungovernable, and became excessively violent and haughty, and abandoned to 
all gross and sensual passions. Although educated under the care of the abhe Feuelon, 
he used, when 80 years of age, to divert himself with drowning flies in oil, and blowing 
up living frogs with gunpowder. He had the misfortune to be deformed; his deport- 
ment, and manners were undignified, and his mind was imbued with bigotry. When 
only about 15 years of age, lie was married to the princess Adelaide of Savoy, and spent 
his time •wholly in amusements in the company of his spouse, and of IheJadies of the 
court. Nevertheless, in 1701, he was nominally appointed generalissimo of the army, 
really under the. command of the duke deVendome, and is said to -have shown some 
spirit in a cavalry-fight at Nimeguen; but he quarreled with Vendome, chiefly because 
he had once been compelled to establish his head-quarters in a nunnery. *He lost the 
respect of the army, and was exposed to many humiliations, partly- proceeding* from 
intrigues set on foot against him out of envy by his father. He returned* to the court t 
more eccentric, gloomy, and unsociable than before. But when he became, on his ' 
father’s death, the second person in the kingdom, nil his defects vanished from the 
si glit of the courtiers, and flattery bestowed on him the title of the great dauphin. He 
died suddenly in the year 1712. A few days previously, his wife and her son, the duke 
of Bretagne, had died, and the same hearse carried father, mother, and child to 8t. 
Denis, The duke of Orleans, subsequently regent, and Ids daughter, the duchess of 
Bern, were accused, but without reason, of having caused them to be poisoned. 

BFBGIINBY PITCH, a resinous substance prepared from common frankincense (q.v.), 
the spontaneous exudation of tlie Norway spruce-fir (abies eycetsa; see Fin) by molting 
it in hot water, by winch means it is freed from a considerable part of the volatile oil 
which it contains. By straining it through a coarse cloth, impurities are also removed* 
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iLf'J S t , 0f i a ye llo ^ is k-wMte color, hard and brittle when cold, but softening by the 
irut tl , i ® readHy adhering to tlw skin. It lias a not unpleasant 'resinous:., 

o ot, and a slightly bitter taste. . It is used in medicine as an external implication only 
and generally acts as a mild irritant. A very common application of it is as a pluslcr 
in complaints ot the chest, and in rheumatic complaints, it enters also as an inmtdicrt 
with resin, oils, etc into a compound plaster of similar use. The B. P. of commerce 
is now principally brought from Hamburg; but the greater part of what is sold iimPr 
that name , is really manufactured of common resin and palm-oil, or from American 
odor enUae * ^ iiaS a i u ier ^ el ow color the genuine B. 3?., and a less agreeable 


BUEOTIBY WINES arc chiefly the produce of vine} r ards cultivated on the MPy 
d Or, between Dijon and Chalons. These lulls average about 


from d .V> UL ; l ' lvu . B, ‘ u-ijou anaunatons. These hills averaau about 

ninIlPa° t,l 9 wneyards ascend up the slopes in terraces, and spread 

< )u n the table-land on the summit, . “In richness of flavor and iri Derfunie ami all ihn 

lank n " he % ° f ^ ««e wines growl! 

rank as t.lic finest iu the world. I ho most celebrated of the ml wines of Burgundy are 


, — ; y ociuurateu ox uie rea wines oi Jium'imdv hr#» 

the t losvpuge.ot (near Beaune), Nuits, Chamberlin (the favorite wine of Louis Xi\ r . as 
of Napoleon), the Bomane- Conti, Hichebourg, Yolnay, and Poniard. Of other 

0S 01 JBurfflindv lint P’mwn nit 11 t« OAf.-v UYV.. . tv,. ■■■ tv 


well as of -«**/, vww inwuauv-uumd, Aueueyourg, y oil) 

grown on the COte d’Or, those of Pitoy, Perriere, Prcaux'and 
111 n V )Su impute. Iho -white wines of Burgundy are also the finest in 


ZiJi • “ r lopuie. mo -warn Wines ot Burgundy are also the fi 

Fiance, but being produced in less quantity, they have less celebrity The mmu itv Af 

. a t. in British India, 280 m. n.e. of Bombay, 31° 31' n, and 70° °(V 

ciiiaf IpnPnrla * 16 r;ulwa y station of Lalbagh. It wife founded in 1400, and was tha 
T,l is.-i b f 1 g ?' r ? rnmallt ot the Deccan provinces, of the Mogul empire until ifias 

P ° P - 73 ’ 29 - 80i *£ ******& 


BTOHATOPTO’, a large t. of India, in the territory of Gwalior, or possessions of 
thu right batik of the Tapti, in n. hit. 21° 18’, e. long. 70° Sir 380 

V. 1 lie ban urs nr thn aa *: 
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built* bv Al-lvfr A V u ®r 1 Ti° Unded „y 11 of brickwork, ami contains a paiaeo 

sbl 1 I A f ? , of . l , ls wealthier merchants have good houses, built of t«>ak 

and profusely decorated with carvings. The most wealthy and iulluentia ire lit’. 
mUf 1 ^ a i^° il ^l nC 1 ai1 w}i0 inhabit a distinct ward, which they shut yn at 

and biw C ,!] 1 r»Q 1 "f a ?^, ei ' t ? erS0 , IIS - Tll “ re tlre manufactures of muslins, flowered silks* 
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embalming unmatched in any other part of the world; and in other places the vestiges 
of the practice are comparatively rare, though it is usual even yet to embalm royal 
corpses, and in some places to preserve a series of mummies, as in the vault of l lie mon- 
astery of Kreuzbcrg, at Bonn, whore live monks have been sucecssiv(‘ly preened in 
their c'ostume for centuries. The practice' of incremation, or of the hurtling of the body, 
and the entombing of the ashes, deserves more inquiry than it has yet obtained. In 
Greece, in Jill r mm— both before and after it came under the Romans— and in the n, of 
Europe, the simple burial of the body, and its prior reduction to ashes, were both prac- 
ticed, and sometimes contemporaneously. The tombs of Etruria are rich in art.,, much 
of it going to the adornment of the urns of baked clay in which the ashes of the dead 
are kept. ° Vessel of term-coila, or cooked earth, containing human remains, have been 
found, often so large that they appear to have served as coilins for containing the. wlrnle 
body. Vessels ol this kind were found in the valley of the Beannimier by some British 
officers while spending their leisure time after the siege of Sebastopol, upon the ground 
supposed to have been occupied by the besiegers of Troy. Smaller cinerary urns have 
been found over so extensive a portion of the world, that it is difficult to define the 
limits to which they belong. The Danish antiquaries say, that in their stone period, 
When the use of metals was unknown, the dead were all buried unbunicd In stone 
chambers, and Unit the burning of the bodies and the preservation ol the ash i:\ urns 
came in with the age of bronze. These antiquaries associate with the ydder system 
tiiose amorphous mounds of earth or stone called harrows or tumuli, which, arc to bo 
found all. over the n. of Europe. Mr. Bremner, in traveling among the steppes of the 
Ukraine, sa w multitudes of these small mounds, which reminded him at once of what 
he had seen on the plain of Troy, at Upsala in Sweden, in Scotland, and in Ireland. 
The Irish tumulus of New Grange is perhaps the most remarkable of all, forming a 
connecting link between the simple barrow on the moor and the pyramids of Egypt, 
which are the perfection of the same kind of structure applied to the same purpose— 
the burial of the distinguished dead. Those structured open up a large held of curious 
inquiry. The simple theory, that they were raised over the dead, has lately been dis- 
turbed by the discovery that many of them are not artificial, but relics of sheets of 
alluvial matter, the mass of which 'has been carried away: and even in these, human, 
remains have been found, the natural mounds having been used as monuments. 
Even when human remains are connected with barrows, cromlechs, or the large shape- 
less pillars commonly called Druidical, it is often questionable whether the monu- 
ment was made to receive such remains. It is certainly ascertained to have been a 
practice in ancient times to bury bodies in tombs which were themselves ancient 
when they received their inmates. 

Some of the grandest buildings in the world have been tombs; such are the pyramids, 
the castle of St.' Angelo, the tomb of Camilla Motel la, and many temples scattered over 
Hindustan and other eastern countries. Thus, the respect paid by the living to tin? dead 
has preserved for the world many magnificent. fruits of architectural genius and labor. 
A notion that the dead may require the things they have been fond of in life, has also 
preserved to the existing world many relics of the customs of past ages. The tombs of 
Egypt have supplied an immense quantity of them, which have taught; the present ago 
more of the manners of ancient nations than all the learned books that have been written. 
It is an awful remembrance, at the same time, that inanimate thingsyvere not all that 
•■the dead were expected to take with them. Herodotus tells us of favorite horses and 
slaves sacrificed at the holocaust of the dead chief. < The same tiling has been done in 
our own day in Ash ant ce. In many countries, the wives had the doom, or privilege, as 
it was thought, of departing with their husbands; and down to the present generation, 
the practice has lived in full vigor in the Hindu sutti. Among the Jews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and many ancient " nations, the dead were buried beyond the towns. The 
‘‘stop, traveler I s * was a usual memorandum on Tinman tombs, In Christian countries, 
if the remains of the saint to whom a church was dedicated could be obtained— or any 
thing passing for the remains — they were buried near the altar in the choir. Ji became 
a prevalent desire to be buried near these saints, and the bodies of men eminent, for their 
piety, or high in rank, came thus to be buried in churches. The extension of the 
practice was' the origin of churchyards. These, in crowded towns, became often five 
and unhealthy. It can scarcely be said that this practice, so detrimental to the public 
health, as the B. within churches, was checked in this country until the whole system 
of intramural interment, as it was called, was attacked, about the year 1841, by Mr. 
Chadwick and other sanitary reformers. Measures were afterwards carried for shutting 
graveyards in crowded cities, and placing interments in open cemeteries under sanitary 
control. The first great measure was passed in 1850, when the board of health was made 
a B. board for the metropolis, and power was given to the privy council to close the 
city graveyards. The act was modified two years ’afterwards, by transferring the duties 
of ’managing cemeteries to local boards appointed by the vestries. It was in London 
that the danger was most urgent and the remedy immediate. It was extended to tho 
English provinces in 105o, and to Scotland in 1815. 

In England, B. in so me part of the parish churchyard is a common law right, 
which may be enforced by mandamus — that is, every person may he burled in the 
parish where he dies. But the body of a parishioner cannot be interred in an iron coffin 
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or vault, or even 1 hi any particular part of a churchyard, as, for instance, the family 
vault, without an additional fee. 

The fact that the only religious service which can at present be conducted at the 
grave is that of the church of England, has led of late years to the repeated proposal in 
parliament : of measures to penult; dissenters to lmve their own service’s performed ’in the 
'elmrcd^ 

By the canons of the church of- Engl and, clergymen cannot refuse or delay to bury 
any corpse that is brought to the church or churchyard; on the other hand, si conspiracy 
. to-prbvent tv- B. ’is an' indictable offense* and so is the willfully obstructing a clergyman 
in reading the B. service in a perish church. It is a popular error, Unit a cn t\h*»r can 
arrest or detain the body of a deceased debtor; and the doing such an net is hulk tabic as 
a misdemeanor, it is also an error, that permitting a funeral prumMon to pass over 
private grounds creates a public right of way. By the 8 Geo. IV. e. 126 s. 82, she 
inhabitants of airy parish, township, "or place, When going to or returning from el tending 
funerals of persons in England who have died and are to be burled there, axe v:u mpted 
from any toll -within these limits. And by the 4 Geo. IV. e. 49, -s. 30, the same n guhnkm 
is extended to Scotland; the only difference being, that in the latter vase the liiuiinliou of 
the district is described by the word parish alone. The 0 and 7 Will. IV. <*. 88 regulates 
the registry of deaths. The 4 Geo. IV. c. 53 abolished the barbarous mode of burying 
persons found felode se r and directs that their B. shall take place, without any marks 
of ignominy, privately in the parish churchyard, between the limns of nine in A twelve 
at night, under the direction of the coroner. The B. of dead bodies cast on shore is 
enforced by 48 Qeo. III. c. 75. Bee Wharton’s Law. Lexicm. 

In Scotland, the right of B. in a churchyard is an incident, of property in the parish; 
but it is a mere right of B., and there is not necessarily any corresponding o\\ her>h?p in 
the solum or ground of the churchyard. In Edinburgh, however, the right to special 
B. places in churchyards is recognized. —For B. in cemeteries in England and Scotland, 
see Cemetery. 

BTOIMi ACTS. These are the 15 and 18 Viet, e. 85, for London; the 16 and 17 Viet. 
£. 1 34, the 17 and 18 Viet. e. 87, and the 18 and 19 Viet. cc. 79 ami .128, for places in 
England beyond the limits of the metropolis— all as amended by the 26 and til Viet c. 
8.1, and the 22 Viet. c. 1, 23 and 24 Viet. c. 04, 25 and 26 Viet, c, 100, 34 and 85 Viet. c. 
83. These acts were rendered necessary when it was resolved on run it ary grounds to 
put a stop to burials in populous places, "which could only be effect uully done by giving 
power to parishes to acquire other burial -grounds in rural places. These statutes have 
long been proverbial for their confusion (eg., 20 and 21 Vick, which proposes in the 
preamble to amend 18 and 19 Viet. c. 78, really amends c. 79), and relate 1 to the appoint- 
ment onnmal- boards for parishes— the authorizing new burial-] daces, pioper sanitary 
regulations, the control by the government and by order in council, and many other 
details too numerous to specify here. Our readers must be content with our referring 
them to the acts themselves, or to their lawyers. 

The corresponding acts for Scotland arc* the 18 and 19 Viet. c. 08, amended by the 
20 and 21 Viet. c. 42, and 29 and 30 Viet. c. 50. 

BUBIAL SOCIETIES are friendly societies constituted in the usual manner, and with 
the express objoeWff supplying a lurid for paying the funeral expenses of the members 
on their death. See FiuendAy Societies. It became customary to enter the names 
not only of adults, but of children, in such societies. The proceedings of the criminal 
courts have shown that, in some instances, children on whose lues such an insurance 
was effected have been killed or allowed to die of neglect, and the alarm event < d by such 
instances -was enhanced by the discovery that children were frequently insured in more 
than. one society. To obviate this calamitous use of a beneficial arrangement, it was 
provided that no insurance of a child under six years of age in a burial society should 
be legal. It was attested to the select committee of the commons on friendly "societies 
in 1819, that the practice of such insurances continued in uncertified .societies; and at 
the same tirtic it was stated on behalf of the friendly societies; “In our long experience 
with these societies in Liverpool, in which are nearly 100,000 members, approximating 
to nearly one third of the population of this great town,, we have not had one instance 
of death by violence for the sake of the burial money/’ In the friendly societies act of 
1850, and in subsequent enactments, stringent arrangements for certifying the cause of 
death have been adopted as a sufficient protect ion from this crime. 

BURIATS, a Mongolian people in the vicinity of lake Baikal. They are scattered 
in various tribes that take the names of their special localities; and the tribes arc sub- 
divided according to kinship. In 1857, the B. numbered about 190,000. They have 
high cheek-bones, flat noses, and sparse beard on the chin; they shave the head, leaving 
a cue at the top. like the- Chinese. In summer they dross in wool and cotton; in 
winter in sheep-skins and furs. Rearing cattle is their chief occupation, and some of 
them possess large herds. A few tribes engage in agriculture, and in 1889 the B. had 
about 240,000 acres under cultivation. The soil is fertile, and they have an elaborate 
system of irrigation. Some activity is shown in trapping and fishing. In religion they 
are maiuly Buddhists; their chief lama living at Goose lake. Some are Shaman tats, and 
their sacred spot Is t ho Shamanist stone at the mouth of Angar river. About 10,000 are 
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Christians, Heading and writing are general among the B., and they have hooks of 
their own, translated from the Thibetan. Their language is Mongolian, and in three 
distinct dialects. The- Russians first explored the region in 1(581, and after several 
unimportant contests permanently subdued the 13. before the end of the 17tli century. 

BURIBAH, Jean, a scholastic metaphysician of the nominalist party,: was b, at 
Betiiuiie, in Artois, in the 14th c., and studied at Paris under Occam, where he also 
became a teacher of philosophy. The events of his life, as well as the manner of his 
{ death, are very obscure. One account states that lie was thrown into the Seine by 
command of Marguerite de Bourgogne, daughter-inflow of Philippe le Bel, whose 
infidelities lie had rebuked. Another, later, but less mythical-looking account, stales 
that B. was driven from France as a disciple of Occam, and fled to Austria, where lie 
founded a school. His elucidations of Aristotle are among his most useful writings. 
In his Logic, his great endeavor was to facilitate the discovery of middle terms for all 
kinds of syllogisms. The celebrated sophism known to the schoolmen under the name 
of Huutdan’s Ass, has been discussed at superfluous length, and with needless ingenuity, 
by Bavin. It is not at all likely that it was ever adduced by B., but more probably by 
his adversaries, who wished to ridicule his metaphysical doctrine of Betef-mmwii — viz. , 
that in every mental and bodily action the will must be determined by something out 
of itself. The sophism referred to is that if a hungry ass be placed exactly between 
two bundles of hay of equal size and attractiveness, it must starve, as there is nothing 
to determine the will of the animal towards cither bundle. His chief works are 
Eummnla Diabetica, (Paris, 1487); Compendium Log ices (Venice, 1489; Oxford, 1637); In 
Arktotdis Metaphysica (Paris, 1518). 

BITBIM, or Graveb, the principal instrument used in copper-engraving, is made of 
tempered steel, and is of prismatic form, the graving end being ground off obliquely to 
a sharp point. . The style of a master is frequently described by the expressions soft 13., 
graphic- B., brilliant B., or whatever other character may belong to it. 

B1JRXTI PALM , Mmritia nnifmi; see Maittiitia; a beautiful palm which grows is 
great abundance in the swamps of some parts of the n. of Brazil. It is one of the lof tiest 
of palms. Its leaves are fan-shaped, and form a large globular bead at the top of the 
stem. It produces a great number of nuts about the size of a small hen’s egg, covered 
with rhomboidal scales arranged in a spiral manner. Between these scales and the albu- 
minous substance of the nut, there is an oily reddish pulp, which is boiled with sugar, 
and made into a sweetmeat. An emulsion is also prepared from it, which, when sweet- 
ened with sugar, is a very palatable beverage, but if much used, is said to tinge the skin 
of a yellow color. The juice of the stem also makes a very agreeable drink; but to 
obtain it, the tree must be cut down, when several holes about 0 in. square, 1 3 in. deep, 
and o ft. apart are cut in the trunk with a small axe; and these in a short time are fllled 
with a reddish-colored liquid, having much the flavor of sweet wine. 

BURKE, a co. in e. Georgia, on the Savannah river and the Central Georgia railroad; 
1040 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 17,689—13,438 colored; in ’80, 27,180. Surface hilly, with fertile 
soil, producing corn, sweet potatoes, and cotton. Co. seat, Way nesbo rough. 

BURKE, a co. in w. North Carolina, on the Catawba river and tile Wilmington and 
North Carolina railroads; 450. sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 12,811— 2,721 colored. Surface mountain- 
ous, with fine scenery; productions agricultural. Co. seat, Morgantown. 

BURKE, Edmund, a philosopher and politician, distinguished over all the men of his 
times for eloquence and political foresight, was born in 1780, in Dublin, where his father 
had an extensive practice as an attorney. As a schoolboy, he displayed those traits of 
character and the germs of those powers which ultimately gave him greatness. In 1744, 
B. entered the university of Dublin, of which he became a scholar. His undergraduate 
course was not unmarked by the ordinary distinctions of successful application; but it 
would appear that lie mainly devoted himself to his favorite studies of poetry, oratory, 
history, anti metaphysics. In Feb., 1748, he graduated b.a., and in 1751 took bis degree 
as master of arts. In the interval (1750), being destined for the English bar, he pro- 
ceeded to London, to keep his terms at the Middle Temple. To legal studies, however, 
he never took kindly, and ultimately he abandoned the idea of becoming a barrister’’ 
During the years 1750-56, he would appear to have occupied himself in traveling through 
England, enjoying the society of literary men, in study, and finallyfln writing for various 
periodicals. , 

B., when yet at the university, had achieved a local reputation for literary talent and 
eloquence. Among the compositions of his undergraduate life the most noticeable per- 
haps is Ids translation of the conclusion of the second Georgia of Virgil, which shows 
poetic talent of no mean order. His first important publication, however, was the cele- 
brated Vindication of Natural Society, written in imitation and ridicule of the style and 
reasoning of lord Bolingbroke, in which, with well-concealed irony, he confutes his 
lordship’s views of society by, a reduetto ad almtrdum. This work, published anony- 
mously in 1750, at the age of 26, attracted considerable attention. Boon after, in the 
same year, appeared his rell-l«nown essay, A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful— a work containing a comprehensive induction of the 
various sources of the ideas referred to, but which must be pronounced a failure, so far 
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Ih.oughts on a Regicide, Peace , showed that he retained to the end of his life Ms whole 
powers unimpaired. 

Few men have been the subjects of higher panegyric than B., and, on the whole, 
few have better deserved praise. He was noble-minded, pure in his life, and a purist 
in politics. Intellectually, lie was most richly endowed; with nmch imagination; rai*e 
powers of observation, and indefatigable industry, there was no subject which lie could 
not master, and none which, having mastered, he could not expound with u nparalleled 
richness of language. But with these virtues and powers were conjoined defects, which, 
without bating their greatness, largely neutralized their influence. He was, it may be 
said, too literary to be a philosopher, and too philosophic to be a politician. His career 
would seem to illustrate this position. His oratory astounded by its brilliancy rather 
than persuaded by its tone and argument; and in the long-run, the eloquence which 
failed to command the reason, ceased to captivate the ear. The man who at first evoked 
the enthusiasm of the house by the brilliancy and power of his eloquence, did actually 
at last empiy it by persistence in the monotonous splendors of his speeches. Passionate, 
and in a great degree un tractable, lie was unsuited for party politics, and drifted from 
all his connections, breaking up slowly all party ties, and even the ties of friendship, till 
he reached at last a state of almost political isolation. At the same time, it must not bo 
forgotten how great an influence lie, half philosopher, half politician, exercised on the 
counsels of the state; many of his views on politics and public economy were anticipa- 
tions of science, as many of his" previsions of the course of events were prophecies. 

B. died on the 7th July, 1797, in his 68th year. A collected edition of his works in quarto 
was published in 1827. The latest edition is that of the Clarendon press, begun in 1866. 
The best biography of B. is Mr. J. Maeknight’s. See also Morley’s Edmund Burke, a> 
Historical Study (1869). 


BURKE, Sir John Bernard, b. 1815; son of John, who started the genealogical 
books known as Burke's Peerage , etc., and continuing the work after the father's death. 
He .was called to the English bar in 1839, and was knighted in 1854. He lias published, 
besides the Peerage and Baronetage , History of Dormant, Abeyant, Forfeited, and Extinct 
Peerages; History of the Landed Gentry; Vicissitudes of ' Families, and other works. 


BUBKITO. See Anatomy (in law). 


BUKLAMAQUI', Jean Jacques, a writer on natural law. He was professor and 
lecturer in Geneva, and was elected to the council of the state. Ills works are upon the 
X>rinciples of natural and political rights, and have passed through many editions. 

BTJSLM0H, William Cecil, Lord. See Cecil. 

BURLEIGH, William Henry, 1812-71; b. Conn.: printer and editor of several 
literary and religious journals, among which were the Christian Witness , Pittsburg,- 
Penn. ; the Charter,, Oale,' Hartford, Conn.; and the Washington Banner, He published 
a volume of miscellaneous poems. 

BURLESON, a co. in central Texas, on Brazos river; 976 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9242—3888 
colored. It has an uneven but productive soil, about two thirds covered with oak for- 
ests. Productions, corn, cotton, and wool. Co. seat, Caldwell. 

BURLESQUE (from Xtal. burla, jest, mockery), denoting a style of speaking, acting, 
writing, drawing, is a low and rude grade of the comic. Thci 'legitimate comic brings 
together contrasts with a final view to harmonizing and reconciling them; the B. dis- 
torts and caricatures, and brings the incongruities into stronger relief. The farce is the 
B. of comedy. Deformities and monstrosities that excite disgust do not belong to the 
burlesque. The lofty and the abject, the great and the little are conjoined, with the 
sole view of exciting a laugh. Nor does the true B. turn real greatness and nobility into 
laughter, but only sham greatness — false pathos, and all hollow pretension and affecta- 
tion. The B. style appears to have been unknown to the ancients; it originated among 
the Italians, more particularly ■with the poet Berni (q.v.). The genuinely national buf- 
fone of the Italians personates the burlesque. Carlo Cozzi, in his tragicomedies, ‘is 
perhaps the greatest in the B. vein. Scarron among the French, and Iludibras in Eng- 
lish, are examples. Parody or travesty (q.v.) is a species of burlesque. 

BFBLETTA, a comic operetta or musical farce. 

BURLINGAME, Anson, ll.d., 1829-70; b. N. Y.; educated in Michigan and Har- 
vard universities, and practiced law in Boston. He was chosen to the state legislature 
and the constitutional convention. He was an early worker in the free-soil party when 
Van Buren was the presidential candidate; and was also a leader' in the American pai;ly 
in 1854, and by them sent to congress. His denunciation of Brooks’s assault upon sena- 
tor Sumner provoked a challenge from the South Carolinian, which the Massachusetts 
member at once accepted, naming rifles as the weapons. Brooks did not light. Bur- 
lingame was a congressman until 1861, and in that year was sent as minister to Austria, 
where the feeling against him because he had favored Hungarian independence led to a 
positive refusal "to "receive him as a diplomatic representative. He was then sent to 
China, where he was successful in negotiating certain treaties favorable to both coun- 
tries, and for the first time securing China’s recognition of international rights of prop- 
erty, trade, and worship. In 1869, having gained the full confidence of the Chinese 
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government, be was sent ns minister of the Chinese empire to Russia, and oilier European 
countries, but died soon alter entering upon his duties. 

BURLINGTON, a co. in central New Jersey, between the ocean, and the Delaware 
river; 000 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 55,403. It is level and in some parts fertile, but much, of it is 
sandy and covered with pine forests. Iron ore, mar!, and petrified animal remains are 
found. ; Chief productions, cereals, potatoes, hay, butter, and wool The railways are 
the -Camden and Amboy, Camden -and Burlington County, Pemberton and Hightstown, 
and branches of the New Jersey Southern. Co. seat, Mount Holly. 

BITSLtlorTON, the name of three cities of some note in the United States.— -1. A port 
- of entry in Now Jersey, on the Delaware, about 20 m. above Philadelphia, 'with which, 
as well as with New York, it is connected by the Camden and Amboy railway. It pos- 
sesses an Episcopalian college, founded in 1840. Pop. ’70, 5817, with about iijjJOO tona. 
of shipping, — 2. Tim most populous city in Vermont. It is beautifully situated on the 
e. shore of lake Champlain. It communicate* with the St. Lawrence by means of the 
Ilieholieu river and the Oiiambly canal; while through the Champlain canal it has access 
to the Hudson. It has railway communication with all parts oi‘ the United Staten and 
Canada. The Vermont university crowns the slope on which the city stands. Pop. ’70, 
14,337. — 3. A city of Iowa, on the right bank of the Mississippi, 207 In. by rail w.s.w. of 
Chicago. It occupies a natural, amphitheater formed by the limestone bluffs which slope 
backward from the river. It carries on a large commerce, and there are numerous 
foundries,- breweries,, soap-works, pork-packing establishments, ilour-mills, and saw- 
mills. The city is the center of considerable railway communications, and possesses 
among its educational institutions, business college and Baptist university. Pop. ’70, 
14,933. 

BURLINGTON (ante), a city in Des Moines co., Iowa, on the Mississippi; 207 m. 
w.s.w. of Chicago; pop. ’80, 19,450. It is at the junction of several railroads, and is an 
important business point, having also many manufactories. The business portion is of 
the river shore, while private residences are on the high bluffs in the rear. It is the seat 
of Burlington university, and has other excellent schools. There are extensive coal and 
limestone deposits near by. From 1837 to 1840 it was the stale capital. 

BURLINGTON (wite), a city in Burlington co., N. J., on the Delaware 18 rt. above 
Philadelphia, founded by Quakers in 1677, It is on the Camden and Amboy rail- 
road and is connected by steamboats with Philadelphia. Among its educational insti- 
tutions are a college ‘and rib Mary’s hall for young women (Ik th Epis ’opal). There is 
considerable mnauTaoturi ng business, and trade by the river and railroads. B. was for 
a long period the seat of government of the colony of West Jersey, and the hist oi tidal 
residence of Win Franklin, the governor, at which period and" afterwards it had a 
lucrative West India trade. Pop. ’80,7237. 

BURLINGTON (ante), the chief city of Vermont, a port of on fry, and the co. seat 
of Chittenden co., on lake Champlain, 38 m. by rail n.w. of Montpelier; pop. ! 80, 

1 11,364. The harbor is commodious and safe, protected by a breakwater 900 ft,' bmg; 
and^ the location of the city is remarkably fine, both for commerce and charming scenery. 
Besides the lake navigation, the Central Vermont, Vermont and Canada, Burlington and 
Luiiniiia, and Bit timid and Burlington railroads give ample means of comimmieiuion. 
There b a ste.im furry to Plaitsburg, N. Y. The lumber trade is the largest single 
business, but Lvrre are marble works, manufactories, and a, large local trade. B. is con- 
nected with Winooski, a manufacturing suburb, by a bridge over the Winooda river. 
The university of Vermont, founded in 1701, is an the highest ground in tin* cllv; 
depirtmmte of the universh v are the agricultural college and a medical school Another 
educational feature is the Vermont Episcopal institute" organized in 1858. The city is 
supplied with gas and water; its notable public buildings and institutes are: all. S. 
custom house, a. city hall , and a court house; 2 Congregational churches; 2 Roman 
Catholic; Unitarian, Baptist, Episcopal, and Methodist churches; the Fletcher free 
library; the Mary Fletcher hospital; Lake View cemetery, near hike Champlain, and 
Green Mount cemetery, overlooking the Winooski valley, the latter containing a credit- 
able moauramt over the grave of Ethan Alien. 

\ BURLINGTON. See Biudlixgton. 

BURLINGTON LIMESTONE, a valuable material for building found in abundance 
near Burlington, Iowa, and elsewhere along the Mississippi, usually in double beds, the 
upper oue nearly all carbonate of lime, and the lower one containing magnesia. This 
♦stone is peculiar for the vast abundance of fossils found in it, especially of crinoidea and 
corals. 

BTTKMA.H, Empire op, called also the Empire op Ava, an important kingdom of the 
Indo-CJmie.se peninsula, formerly of great extent; but by two contests with the British 
power in India, it lost several provinces, and is now, in its widest sense and including 
tributary states, comprehended between 19* 29' and 28° n. lat., and 93° and 100° e. Jorw., 

• ' »L* tl 188,000 sq.m., and a scanty population estimated at from 

d’ “99. Ode to 4,000,000. It is bounded on the n. by mountains, separating it from Assam 
and Thibet;, on thee., by China; on the s., by the British province of Pegu ; and on the 
W;, by Mumiipore and mountain-ranges dividing it, from Tipperah, Chittagong, and 
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Arn can. The Burman empire, as It now exists, has three well-marked divisions* 1, 
Kortliem R, inhabited chiefly by Singphos, Slums, and other tribes; 2. R. proper;. 3. 
The Eastern Shan tributary states. The area of R. proper, from hit. 24° n. to the fron- 
tier of Pegu, is 44,450 sq.m., with a population -of about 1,200,000. 

Physical features.— Fvom the eastern extremity of the great transverse mountain barrier 
of.Korfh'em India, longitudinal ranges strike away southwards, and between two of 
these the Burman territories are situated. The country slopes from the highland regions 
of the n. towards the coast, and has been fitly described as “a varied surface of rolling 
upland, interspersed with alluvial basins and sudden ridges of hill.”. « 

The principal river, the Irrawaddy (q.v.), having its source amid the snowy moun- 
tains from which descends the Brahmaputra, is the great commercial highway of the 
country through the- heart of which it takes its course. Passing Amarapura, Ava, and 
other towns, it enters Pegu, and 90 miles below Promo, divides into an eastern and 
western branch, the former bowing past Rangoon, the hitter forming the Basseni river. 
The Kyen-dwen is its principal tributary. To the e. of the Irrawaddy, the Salween, 
after an almost parallel course, enters the British territories in nearly the same latitude. 

CUn'mtei — On the coast, only two seasons are known- — the dry and the rainy, which 
/ire regulated by the n.e. and the s.w. monsoons; but in B. proper, less rain falls, and 
there are three seasons — the cold, the hot, and the rainy. Borne showers fail In May 
or June, but the great rains last from the middle of Aug. to the end of Oct. r i lie 
cool season is from the middle of Oct. till the beginning of April, and from this 
month till the great rains is the hot part of the year, the thermometer ranging from f: 5 ‘ 
to 100 . The climate is, on the whole, healthy, but the jungles are very pestiferous. 

Minerals , — B. has vast fields of mineral wealth, but little enterprise and capital are 
brought to bear upon them. There are gold mines at Bamo, near the Chinese frontier. 
Auriferous sand is found in many of the streams. Silver is obtained at Bau-dwen, like- 
wise on the confines of China, and also in the Shari country, from whence comes the 


sterling, and they arc the properly of the king. Wells of the mineral oil, petroleum, 
are worked at Ye-nan-gyoimg, on the Irrawaddy, above Prome. Marble, noble serpen- 
tine, and amber are likewise found in large quantities. 

Vegetable productions . — A few only of the most striking of these can be noticed. . Of 
the graceful palm-tribe (prdmacca), the cocoa-nut, the betel, the pakuvra, and tne id pa, 
or water-palm, are the most prized. The useful bamboo is widely diffused. The leak, 
of which B. possesses inexhaustible forests, and the hopica, are amongst the most vs liv- 
able of the- timber-trees. Forests of pine grow to the eastward of Amarapura. The 
wood-oil tree is found oil the higher Salween, one trunk of which will produce from 90 
to 40 gallons of oil every season. The staple fruit of the country is the plaintuiu or 
banana. The jack Is prized by the natives. The mango reaches the height of 100 ft. , 
and produces a delicious fruit. Rice, wheat, tobacco, indigo, and cotton are euhivafod. 

Animals . — The feiidiv, or cat family, abound, tigers, leopards, and tiger-cats being 
met with in every part of the country. Of the pachyderm, ala, the elephant and 
rhinoceros are the most noteworthy. The elephant, buffalo, and Indian ox have been 
domesticated. 

Ethnology . — The Rurmnms belong to that branch of the Mongol idee characterized by 
a monosyllabic language; they are short-headed, broad-sk uiled, and fiat-faced. The hair 
is black, and the skin of a deep brown color. Their dress is simple, but peculiar. The 
in-gie, a white linen jacket, is common to both sexes. Wrapped around the lower part 
of the body, the men wear the put-xo, which is several yards in length; the women, the 
te-mine, a scant garment of cotton or silk. Silks, muslins, and valuable gold ornaments 
are worn on special occasions. Betel-nut chewing and cigar-smoldng are greatly prac- 
tized by both men and women. The Barmans are, generally speaking, fine, well-made 
men, and excel in wrestling, boxing, rowing, foot-hall, and other athletic exercises; they 
are clever as carpenters and smiths. Burman houses are made of a framework of bam- 
boo, thatched with the leaf of the water-palm, and are invariably raised on posts several 
feet from the ground. The women are more industrious than the men; they buy, sell, 
weave, and attend to the domestic concerns. Both sexes delight in merry-making* feast- 
ing, buffoonery, and sight-seeing, A pooay , or theatrical representation is a very favor- 
ite amusement, and a buffalo-fight, attracts crowds of spectators. The Burman has lit ilo 
patriotism, but is attached to his home. Without individual cruelty, he is indifferent 
to the shedding of blood by his rulers. Though temperate and hardy, he dislikes disci- 
pline and continued employment; and when in power, is too often arrogant, arbitrary, 
and corrupt. 

Besides the true Burman, a great variety of races inhabit the Burman territories. 
The Trfaings, or Moans, descendants of the ancient Pcgnans, are pretty well amalga- 
mated with the Barmans. The Sham , or Tai, perhaps the most numerous and widely 
diffused of the Indo-Chinese peoples, arc scattered over the peninsula., from Munniporo 
to Bangkok. Of (he eastern Shan states, some are tributary to B., others to Siam, while 
those w. of the Irrawaddy are wholly under Burman rule. * The Singplios cluster round 
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the mountains of the n., and along the western mounts in-boundary of B ? wild Kyi tens, 
and many tribes under different names, live in vary mg degrees of civilization. The 


and many tribes under different names, live in varying degrees of civilization. The 
Karens are met with chiefly in southern Burmah. 

Kdigion.— Buddhism (q.v.) is tlie prevailing religion of B., where it has been pre- 
served in great purity. Its monuments — temples, shrines, and monasteries — are in mini-, 
enable; its festivals are carefully observed, and ils monastic system is fully established 
in every part of The kingdom. While directing the reader to the special article on 
Budbitism for an account of its doctrines, history, etc., we may here glance at its devel- 
opment, institutions, and edifices among the Bunnans. 

The members of tlie monastic fraternity are known in B. as pon-fjyec.% meaning 
“ great glory ;” hut the Pali word is rahau , or holy man. The pon-gyees are not priests, 
in the usuah acceptation of the term, but rather monks. Their religious ministrations 
arc confined to sermons, and they do not interfere with the worship of the people. 
They arc a very numerous class, living in monasteries, or kyoungs, and may ;fl once bo 
known by their yellow robes (the color of mourning), shaven heads, and hare feet. 
They subsist wildly by the charity of the people, which., however, they, well repay by 
instructing tlie boys of tlie country. The kyoungs are thus converted into national 
schools. The vows of a pi m-gyeo 'include celibacy, poverty, and the renunciation of 
the world; l>ut from these he may at any time he released, and return to a, secular life. 
Hence, nearly every youth assumes the yellow robe for a time, as a meritorious act, or 
for the purpose of study, and the ceremony of making a pon-gyee is one of great impor- 
tance. The ostensible object of the brotherhood is the more perfect observance of the 
laws of Buddha. The order is composed of live classes— viz., young men who wear die 
yellow robe and live in the kyoungs, hut are not professed members; those on whom 
the title and character of pon-gyees have been solemnly conferred with the usual cere- 
monies; the heads or governors of the several communities; provincials, whose juris- 
diction extends over their respective provinces; and, lastly, a superior general, or great 
master, who directs the affairs of the order throughout the empire. 

No provision is made for religion by the government, but it meets with liberal sup- 
port from tlie people. A pon-gyee is lipid in profound veneration; Ills person is sacred, 
and he is addressed by the lordly title of pm or phra; nor does this reverence terminate 
with his death. On the decease of a distinguished member, his body is embalmed, 
while the limbs are swathed in linen, varnished, and even gilded. The inumrny is then 
placed on a highly decornted cenotaph, and preserved, sometimes for months, until the 
grand day of funeral. The Bunn an rites of cremation are very remarkable, but wo 
cannot 1 lore enlarge upon them. On the whole, a favorable opinion may be pas.-ul on 
the monastic fraternity of B. ; although abuses have crept in, discipline is more lax than 
formerly, and many doubtless assume the yellow' robe from unworthy motives. 

In B., the last Buddha is worshiped "under the name of Gautama. II is images 
crowd the temples, and many are of a gigantic size. The days of worship are at the 
new and full moon, and seven days after each; but the whole time, from the full moon 
of July, to the full moon of Oct., is devoted by the Bunnans to a stricter obsonunee of 
the ceremonies of their religion. During the latter month, several religious festivals 
take place, which are so many social gatherings and occasions for era ml displays of 
dress, dancing, music, and feasting. At such times, barges full of gavly -dressed people, 
the women dancing to the monotonous dissonance of a Burma n band' may he seen glid. 
ing along the rivers to some shrine of peculiar sanctity. The worship on these occa- 
sions lias been described by an eye-witness, in 1857, as follows: 44 Arrived at the shrines 
and temples, the people suddenly turn from pleasure to devotion. Mai bearing orna- 
mental paper-umbrellas, fruits, flowers and other offerings, crowd the image-houses, 
present their gilts to the favorite idol, nmk ; their s in k -ho, and say their prayers with all 
dispatch. Others are gluing more gold-leaf on the face of the image, or saint ing him 
with crackers, the explosion of which in nowise interferes with the serenity of the wor- 
shipers. The women for the most part remain outside, kneeling on the sward, just at 
the entrance of the temple, where a view can he obtained of the image within"*” On 
another occasion, we read: “The principal temple being under repair, was much 
crowded by bamboo scaffolding, and new pillars were being put up, each bearing an 

inscription with the name of the donor The umbrellas brought as offerings were 

so numerous, that one could with difficulty thread a passage through them, Benue were 
pure white, others white and gold, while many boasted all the colors of the rainbow. 
They were made of paper, beautifully cut info various patterns. There were numerous 
altars and images, and numberless little Gautamas; but a deep niche or cave, at the far 
end of winch was a fat idol, with a yellow cloth wrapped round him, seemed a place of 
peculiar sanctity.. This recess would have been quite dark, had it. not been for the 
numberless tapers of yellow wax that were burning before the image. The closeness of 
the place, the smoke from the candles, and the fumes from the quantity of crackers 
constantly being, let. off, rendered respiration almost impossible. An old pon-gyee, how- 
ever, the only one I ever saw in a temple, seemed quite in his element; his shaven 
bristly head and coarse features looking ugly enough to serve for some favorite idol, 
and he seemed a fitting embodiment of so senseless and degrading a worship. Offer- 
ings of flowers, paper-ornaments, flags, and candles were scattered about in profusion. 
Jlhe beating a bell with a deer’s horn, the explosion of crackers, and. the rapid mutter- 
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ing of prayers, made up a din of sounds, the suitable accompaniment of so misdirected 
a devotion.’* 

The rosary is in gc neral use, and the Pali words aveihja! doka ! anatta ■! expressing 
the- transitory nature of all sublunary things, are very often repeated. The Burma u is 
singularly free from fanaticism in {lie exercise of his religion, and his most sacred 
temples may be freely entered by the stranger without oiiense; indeed, the impartiai 
observer will hardly fail to admit that Buddhism, in the absence of a purer creed, pos- 
sesses considerable'influence for good in the countiy under consideration. “ It teaches 
man to combat, control, and master the passions of his heart, to make reason pre domi- 
nate over sense, mind over matter, and to practice the virtues required for the attainment 
of these objects.” 

The sacred edifices arc of three kinds: 1. The tope, dagoba, or shrine (saclee or tea- 
to), a monument erected to the last Buddha, is a solid, bell-shaped mass of plastered 
brickwork, tapering to the summit, which is crowned by the tee, or umbrella, of open 
ironwork. 2. The temple, in which are many images of Gautama. The most remark- 
able specimen of Barman temple-architecture is the auanda of Pagan. The ground- 
plan takes the form of a perfect Greek cross; and a tapering spire, witli a gilded tee at 
the height of 103 ft. from the foundation, crowns the whole. 3. The kyoang or .monas- 
tery (- vlhara ) is generally constructed with a roof of several diminishing stages, and is 
often elaborately adorned. Barman architecture “ differs essentially from Unit of India 
in the frequent use of the pointed arch, not only for doors and windows, but also in the 
vaulted coverings of passages,” 

Ciim.— .Mandalay, the present capital of R, and seat of royalty, is situated 3 m. from 
the Irrawaddy, a little to the n. of. Amarapura and Ava. It is laid out in three parallel- 
ograms, one within another, of which the inner two are walled; the palace occupies the 
center. Ava and Amarapura, each at one time the capital of the empire, are now almost 
entirely deserted. Pagan represents the past of B., and is remarkable for its magnifi- 
cent ruins of temple-architecture, extending over 8 sq.m.; the prevailing type is the 
cruciform vaulted temple. 

Government . — The government of B. is a pure despotism, life and .property being at 
the mercy of the reigning sovereign. Many instances of the cruel abuse of arbitrary 
power, by even recent kings, might be given. The present monarch is, however, mild, 
approachable, and apparently desires the welfare and happiness of his subjects. The 
lot-dan or high court of council, is compose 1 of the four icoou-yyees, or principal minis- 
ters of state. The atmn-woons , or household ministers, are likewise four in number. They 
receive tiio royal commands, and are in close attendance upon the king. The woon- 
douJcs are a third order of ministers, and act as assistants to the woon-gyees. The decis- 
ions of the lot-dau, when sanctioned by the king, become law. The Dam-a-thai , a 
Burman translation of the Lutitates of Mom, is also in force. White umbrellas and 
white elephants are regarded as insignia of royalty. The “ lord white elephant,” indeed, 
is looked on as an estate of the realm, a mark ‘of universal .sovereignty,- and a sacred 
being. It has a palace, a minister, and numerous attendants. — The milifary power of the 
country is not great, and of musketeers it is probable that the king could not command 
more than 13,000. J 

The cmlizatiou of B., if not retrograde — which the mins of Pagan would almost seem 
to indicate— is stationary and stereotyped, like that of China. All the wealth of the 
country Is lavished on the sacred edifices, €10.000 sterling being sometimes expended on 
the gilding and beautifying of a single shrine or temple, whilst roads, bridges, and works 
of public nii-ity a, re neglc ei »d. 

The 'vernacular tongue of B. belongs to the monosyllabic' class of languages, and is 
without inflection; the character is formed of circles and segments of circles. It is 
engraved on prepared strips of palm-leaf, and a number of these form a hook. Printing 
is unknown, except where introduced by the missionaries. Pali is the language of the 
religious literature. 

Commerce . — Since B. was deprived of its harbors and maritime districts, its foreign 
commerce has been very limited. The principal exports (from B. proper) consist of * 
Sesamutn oil, teak-timber, petroleum, sweet-oil, tobacco, lackered boxes, gold leaf, 
silver, lead, copper, stick-lac, indigo, cocoa-nuts, ponies, wheat, pulse, and cotton. 
The imports (into the Burman empire) are ngapee (a paste of rank pickled fish, which is 
eaten with rice, the staple food of the Burman), paddy, rice, dried fish, salt— all. these . 
being imported by thousands of tons annually — cotton* piece-goods, silk do., and wool- 
ens. B. carries on an overland traffic with China, exporting cotton and importing silk. 
A commercial treaty with Britain was concluded in 1867, but has remained almost a; 
dead letter. 

The standard currency of B., called yowet-ni (red-leaf), is silver, but there is no coin- 
age. This metal “is used, however, of varying degrees of purity, which complicates 
mercantile transactions, and assayers are employed to find the value of the metal. 

History . — Of the early and mythical history of B., nothing need here be said. The 
kingdoms of Ava and Pegu long contended for mastery. The latter was in its zenith in 
about 1580 a.d. Passing on to 1752, it appears that tiie Peguans, after a period of sub- 
jection, obtained the advantage. At this time, however, Alompra, or Ahung Pm, the 
.most celebrated warrior-king in Burman history, rose to power, founded tile present 
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dvnasty, subdued the Pcguans, and incorporated their country, as well ax nuiif} nelgk* 
boring' states, with his own. The Burman empire attained its greatest expansion in 
1822." The wars of 1822-24 and 1852, with the British, reduced K to ns present 
limits. The savage excesses of the king of B, led in 1879 to thepwitnamwid cl the 
British ambassador and his staff. Bee Yule’s M/rr^m ^ mMssum h vlc he’s 

Burma Past and Present (1878); Winter’s Six Months m B, (18o8); t apt. Bower s hhamo 
Expedition (1869) ; Yincenti’s Land of the White Elephant (1874) ; Gordon s Barmah a na its 
JnhMtanU (1878); Anderson’s Mandalay to Momien (1876); M ‘Mahon s Inc Karens and 
the Golden Chersonese (1876). 

BVRMAH, British, includes the three maritime provinces of India beyond the 
Ganges, which were united under one local administration in 1802. It extends along the 
eastern side of the bay of Bengal, from 20° 50 to 10° 50' n. lat. It has a coast-line of 
fully 000 English m„ and a total area of 88,558 sq.m., distributed as follows: Aracan, 
14,528, Pegu, 27,800; Tenasserim, 46, 780. 

The whole of this territory was taken from the king of Burmali in the two wars pro- 
voked by him. 

Akvab, Rangoon, and Maul main are the principal seaports of Aracan, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim respectively. Pegu is the most prosperous of these three divisions, and has 
made the most progress, wit-liin recent times. . Pop. of . B. ’72, 2,747,148. Tin* Bormans 
(including Aracanese and Talcins, or Peguens) number about two millions. Of the other 
races— Karens, Slums, Chinese, and Hindus — the Karens are the most numerous and 
interesting. — Report by lieutcol. sir A. P. Phayre, etc. • 

BUBIIAHH, PjiTEii, the most important member of a Dutch family celebrated for 
learning, was b. at Utrecht 1688, studied law at the university of that city and of Ley- 
den, and, after taking his degree in 1688, traveled through Germany and -Switzerland. 
After practicing as an advocate for some years, he was appointed professor of history 
arid rhetoric in the university of Utrecht ; which office he subsequently exchanged for 
the professorship of Greek. In 1715, after the death of Perizonius, he removed to the 
university of Leyden, where he died 81 Mar., 1741. 

His literary career was very active, and his hot temper and intolerant spirit involved 
him in many controversies. Among liis most distinguished adversaries were Le (,-lerc 
and Bentley. His chief works are editions of the Latin classics — Pel rn:i ions, Velleius 
Paterculus- Quintilian, Valerius Piaecus, Phiedrus, Ovid, the Poetas Mi no res. Suetonius, 
Lucan. The first of these appeared in 1709, and the last in 1740, They are character- . 
i zed less by taste and critical acumen than by learning, fullness of mailer, and beauty 
of type. 

BURMEISTER, Hermann, b. 1807; a German naturalist; studied medicine and 
natural history, and m : 1842 was appointed professor of zoology in the university of 
Ilalle. In 1848, lie was a deputy to the Frankfort assembly, and af forwards a represent- 
ative in the first Prussiamd^^ In 1850, he made a survey in Brazil in. the interest; 

of science, mid visited other parts of -South' America a few years later. He has published 
many elaborate works on natural history, travels, etc. 

BURMESE "WARE, small cups, etc., made of strips, of bamboo woven like fine 
basket' work, the interstices being filled with paste made of wood-oil and line powders, 
and when sufficiently hardened" the surface smoothed with pumice-stone and water. 
Sometimes they are ornamented with pictures worked in with the varnish 

BXTBjM, Richard, was b. in 1720 at the village of Vvlnton, in Westmoreland. A fter 
being educated at Queen’s college, Oxford, he received the living of Orton, in his native 
county, which he continued to hold until his death in 1785. He is widely known as the 
compiler of two very useful law-books, the Justice of the Peace and Eecks'asHcal Law, 
which have each passed through many editions. He also published a History of the Thor 
Laws, an edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and several sermons ami work* of a 
religious nature. 

BURN A P, George Washington,' r.d., 1802-1859; a graduate of Harvard and 
pastor of the First Independent church of Baltimore from 1828 until his death, i le was 
the author of many volumes on religious themes, lectures, a life of Calvert, governor of 
Maryland, etc.* 

BUBHES, Sir Alexander, a distinguished traveler in Central Asia, was 1>. at Mont- 
rose, in Scotland, 1805, where ^ a cousin of Robert Burns the poet, 

was an active magistrate. He early entered the Indian arm v, arid his knowledge of 
oriental languages gained him rapid promotion. After performing some important 
missions for- the- Indian government, lie was, at his own suggestion, sent on an expedition 
into Central Asia. Starting from Lahore on the ll.th Feb., 1888, ?>., having adopted 
the dress and usa ire of the Afghans for greater safety, passed through Peshawar and 
Calm], and, crossing the Indian Caucasus, reached Balkh on the 9th June. Thence he 
passed on to Bokhara, Astrabad, and Teheran, and journeying through Ispahan and 
Shiraz, reached Bushire on the Persian gulf, from whence he embarked for India, He 
received the special thanks of the governor-general for his travels; and on Ms return to 
England in 1888, he received a warm welcome from the India house and hoard of con- 
trol, and was highly honored by the royal geographical and other societies. In Sept., 
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1S39. having previously, for bis important services, been knighted and promoted to the 
rank of lieut.eol., lie was appointed political resident at Cabul, where he was murdered 
on the breaking out of the insurrection in that city in Nov., 1841 — a tragedy re-enacted 
in 1879, when sir Louis Oavagnari, newly appointed resident in Cabtil, was massacred, 
with his stall and guards. B. was author of Travels into Bokhara and a work on 
Cabul, 

BUElfET, the English name of two genera of plants, Mmgwi$o7$afmf0 
ing to the natural order sangakorbi ve (q.v). — very generally regarded as a suborder of 
rosacem — which have much resemblance to one "another, and receive a common name 
also in other languages. Sangukorba has hermaphrodite Hewers with four stamens; in 
poferm-m, the tiowers are polygamous, and the stamens indefinite in number. In both, 
the calyxLk'4-fld., and : 'the\-eorbila waiiting; Gueat B. ( mrigmsorba is common 

in mead iws in all parts of Europe, and not unfrequent in some parts of England, par- 
ticularly where the. soil is calcareous. It has a stem 1 to 2 ft. high, pinnate leaves, with 
about four pair of ovate serrated leaflets and an odd one; the flowers are crowded in dark 
rod spikes. It is cultivated in Germany for feeding cattle, and is much esteemed for 
this use, as it grows well even on very poor soils, and the produce is abundant. Cattle 
are very fond of it. The root is astringent, and was formerly used in medicine. Com- 
mon B. (poieriim wnguirnrha) grows in sunny places on hills in the middle and south of 
Europe, and is common in England, especially in the chalk districts. In habit and 
foliage, it much resembles the Great B., but the leaflets are smaller and the flowers are 
in heads of a dull purplish color. It has been much cultivated in some parts of Eng- 
land us a substitute for clover on chalky soils, and is relished by cattle. It forms great 
■part of the natural pasture of the South Downs, and of the excellent sheep-walks of 
Salisbury plain. It is regarded as a plant particularly suitable for poor arid soils. It 
is sometimes cultivated, in gardens, and its leaves, which are slightly astringent, are used 
in salads or soups. They arc said to form one of the ingredients of the famous cool 
tankard, and the name poterimn is from Greek word signifying a drinking vessel. ~~ 
Doth this and the preceding are perennial plants. — There are several other species both 
of sa ngukorh /and poteriu m , some of the latter shrubby, natives chiefly of the warmer 
temperate parts of the world. 

BURNET, a co, in central Texas, on the Colorado river; 905 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 8688 — 
358 colored; in ’80, 0855. The surface is hilly and rocky, with fertile soil. Marble of 
various colors, limestone, coal, iron, and petroleum are found. Agriculture is the main 
business. Co. seat., Burnet, 

SUBLET, Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury, was b. at Edinburgh, on the 18th Sept., 
1643. He was educated at home, and afterwards at Marisehal college, Aberdeen, where* 
lie pursued li is studies so diligently, that he took his degree of m.a, before he was 14. 
In the course of a year he made up his mind to enter the church, and 1 read so hard at 
theology, that in less than, three years he had mastered the chief : systems. Of divinity,; 
besides having gone over the Old and New Testaments in the original, with all the ./com- 
mentaries of note in liis time. In 1663, he visited Cambridge)* Oxford, and Loudon, 
where he met with many of the leading divines of England. Next year, he passed over 
into Holland and perfected his knowledge of Hebrew under a learned rabbin of Amster- 
dam. In 1665, he was presented to the parish of Snltoun, where he remained flve years, 
Jn 1669, no was appointed professor of divinity in the university of Glasgow, but having 
mixed himself up in the politico -ecclesiastical 'affairs of the time, he brought upon hinf- 
sell: the enmity of Lauderdale, and found It prudent to resign his chair in 1674. He now 
removed to London, and was made preacher at the Rolls’ chapel by sir Hafbottle 
Grinvdon, and afterwards lecturer at St. Clement’s. In 1676, lie published his Memoirs 
of the Duke, n of Hamilton, and in 1679, the first, volume of his History of the Reformation, 
which procured him a vote of thanks from both houses of parliament. Next year 
appeared Some Passages in the Life- and Death of the Dari of Rochester, in which B, 
records the religious interviews which he had with that profligate nobleman during Ids 
last illness, and which led to the latter’s conviction of the truth of Christianity. In 1681, 
he published the second volume* of his ffiatoiy of the Reformation , aud in 1682 his Life 
of Sir Mat then: Hale. Tin* efforts which had previously been made, were now repeated, 
to induce him to break with tie* liberal and moderate party, and to attach himself to the 
king. He was ottered the bishopric of Chichester, but refused it. In 1683 he narrowly 
escaped being brought into trouble in regard to the Ryehouse plot. He conducted 
the defense, attended the execution, and vindicated the memory of his friend lord 
William Russell. The king exhibited his uu kingly spite by depriving B. of liis Bt. 
Clement’s lectureship. On the accession of James II., he went to the continent, and 
traveled through France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1684, he was introduced 
to the prince of Orange, with' whom he became a great favorite, and by whom be was 
frequently consulted in reference to the great scheme for the deliverance of England. 
When ‘William came over, B. accompanied him in the capacity of royal chaplain, and 
shortly after, was appointed bishop of Salisbury. He’ entered on the duties of his diocese 
with great ardor; but his first pastoral letter, in which he founded the right of William 
to the throne on conquest, gave so much offense to both houses of parliament, that they 
ordered it to be burned by the hands of the common hangman. William, however, who 
U. K. HI. — 14 ’■ 
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knew the excellent qualities of the bishop, was not' .greatly impressed by this solemn 
performance, and continued to trust B. to the end of his life. In 1698, B. was appointed 
preceptor to the duke of Gloucester; in 1699, he published his celebrated exposition of the 
89 articles, which was condemned as heterodox by that not very competent assembly, 
the house of lords. In 1714, appeared the third volume of his History of the R( for motion. 
In the spring of 1715, he was attacked by a pleuritic fever, and carried off on the 17th 
of Mar., in the 72d vear of his age. B. was thrice married: his first wife was remarka- 
ble for her beauty; the second, for her fortune; and the third, for her piety. 

Boon after B.’s death, appeared Bishop Bis History of Ms Own Time, from the 
Restoration of King Charles II. to the Conclusion of the Treaty of Peace at Utrecht, in the 
Reign of Queen Anne. It was sarcastically but foolishly abused by the tory writers of 
the' day— -Swi ft, Pope, Arbutlmot, and others. B. was a man of strict, almost of puritanic 
virtue; yet his charity, geniality, and moderation of sentiment might be imitated with 
advantage even in our own day. His style is neither elegant nor correct, and his judg- 
ment is not always reliable, yet the honesty, earnestness, simplicity, and vigor of his 
writings, as well as their fullness of details, make his works very valuable to the student 
of history. 

BURNET, Jacob, ll.d., 1770-1858; a graduate of Princeton, and one of the early 
settlers of Cincinnati ; judge of the Ohio supreme court in 1821, and U. S. senator in 1828. 
He published Rotes on the Early Settlement of the North-west Territory. 

BURNET, John, a painter, engraver, and author, wash, at Fisherrow, near Edinburgh, 
Mar., 1784. He was first brought under the notice of the public through his engravings 
of Wilkie's works, which lie executed in a most admirable manner. Of his own paint i ngs, 
the best known engraving is that of “ Greenwich Pensioners receiving N&ws of the Battle 
of Trafalgar,” lie has written several works on art, illustrated by drawings and engrav- 
ings of his own, the most important of which is a Practical Treatise on Painting. Me is 
also the author of Rembrandt and his Works, 4to, 1849; and in conjunction with Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, of Life and Works of J. M. W. Turner , 1853. He died in 1868. 

BURNET, Thomas, best known /from his Theory of the Earth , was b. in Yorkshire* 
1635, and studied at Cambridge. After acting as traveling tutor to several noblemen, he 
was elected master of the charter-house (1685), and later, succeeded archbishop Tillotson 
as clerk of the closet to William III. But having (169.2) published a work, Arch wo- ague 
Philosophicm, srn 'Doctnna:. Antiqim '■ "cle. Rerum Originibus (also in English), displaying 
great learning, but treating the Mosaic account of the fall as an allegory, he was obligee! 
to retire from the clerkship, and lived in the charter-house till his death, in 1715. His 
fdluris Theona Sucm {first part, 1680; second, 1689) was written in Latin, but translated, 
*or rather recomposed in English, by the author. It is an ingenious speculation, written in 
ignorance of the facts of the earth’s structure, and is therefore a mere system of cosmogony , 
and not geology. But it abounds in sublime and poetical conceptions and descriptions, 
conveyed in language of extraordinary eloquence, and called forth the highest applause 
at the time. 

BURNETT, a co. in n.w. Wisconsin, on the St. Croix river, 1100 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
3140. Co. seat, Gordon. 

BURNETT, Waldo Irving, 1828-54; a naturalist and microscopist; b. Mass. He 


BURNETT PRIZES, The, are two theological premiums, founded by Mr. Burnett of 
Bens, Aberdeenshire. This gentleman (b. ■ 1729 — d. 1784) was a general merchant in 
Aberdeen, and for many years during his lifetime spent £300 annually on the poor. On 
his death, he bequeathed the fortune he had made to found the above prizes, as well as for 
the establishment of funds to relieve poor persons and pauper lunatics, and to support a 
jail chaplain, in Aberdeen. He directed the* prize fund to be accumulated for 40 years 
at a time, and the prizes (not less than £1200 and £400) to be awarded to the authors of 
the two best treatises on “The evidence that there is a Being all-powerful, wise, and 
good, by whom everything exists; and particularly to obviate difficulties regarding the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity; and this independent of written revelation, and of 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole to point out the inferences most 
necessary and useful to mankind.” The competition is open to the whole world, and the 
prizes are adjudicated by three persons appointed by the trustees of the testator, together 
^kh the ministers of the est all is lied church of Aberdeen, and the principals and professors 
ot King's and Marischal^ colleges, Aberdeen. On the first competition in 1815, 50 essays 


bumner, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, for an essay entitled Records of Creation. 
in the second competition, in 1855, 208 essays were given in; and the judges. Rev. Baden 
1 0 well, M r . Henry Rogers, and Mr. Isaac Taylor, awarded the first prize, £1800, to the Rev 
I hompson i Lincolnshire, for an essay entitled Christian Theism; and the second prize, 
£600, to the Rev. Dr. John Tulloch, principal of St. Mary’s college, St. Andrews, for an 
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essay on Theism, The above four essays have been published in accordance with Mr. 
Burnett’s deed. It is expected that £10,000 will be available in 1895. 

BURNETT’S DISINFECTING LIQUID ' and ANTISEPTIC FLUID is a liquid, intro- 
duced by sir W. Burnett for the purpose of deodorizing the bilge-water of ships, sew- 
erage-water, etc. It is a strong solution (sp.gr. 2) of chloride of zinc, accompanied by 
a small amount of chloride of iron ; and when intended to be used, It is -mixed with water 
in the prbportion of one pint to five gallons of water. The liquid acts only as a deodo- 
rizer and antiseptic (sec Antiseptics), and does not yield any vapor which can exhibit 
the properties of a disinfectant (q.v.). It is of service in preserving dead animal tis- 
sues, as in the dissecting-room, and in jars containing auatomieal specimens. It has 
little action on knives or steel instruments. When added to bilge or sewerage water, 
the chloride of zinc (ZnCl) mainly acts by decomposing the offensive sulphide of ammo- 
nium (NILS), which it does by forming the sulphide of zinc (ZnS) and chloride of 
ammonium (NTLC1), both of which are odorless. The strong solution of chloride of 
zinc has also been applied to the preservation of timber, and the process of so treating 
wood is called, after its inventor, Burmttmng, Crewe's disinfectant liquid is chemically 
the same as the above. 

BURNEY, Dr. Charles, a musical composer, celebrated as the author of the General 
History of Music, wash, at Shrewsbury, 1726. Having studied music in his native city, in 
Chester, and under Dr. Arne in London, he commenced giving lessons in music himself. 
After composing three pieces — Robin Hood, Alfred , and Queen Mab — for Drury Lane, B, 
London, and settled at Lynn, in Norfolk, where he designed ltis work on the History of 
Mush . In 1770-72, he traveled in France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany, col- 
lecting materials for his proposed work, and published an essay on the Present State of 
Music in France and Italy , etc. (2 vols., Lond. 1772). This was followed by his ,'Geri~: 
eral History of Mum from the Earliest Ages to the Present Period (4 vols., Lend. 1776-89.) 
Besides other minor works, B. ■wrote a Life of Handel, and nearly all the musical, 
articles in Rees's Cyclopaedia, lie was appointed organist to the hospital at Chelsea in 
1789. He died in 1815. He -was intimately acquainted with many of the most eminent 
men of the day, including Edmund Burke and Dr. Johnston. — Ills second daughter, 
Franc isc a B. (afterwards Madame D’ Arbi ay), became distinguished as authoress of 
Evelina, Cecilia, Georgina, and Ca milla—n 0 vels formerly very popular, and still retaining 
some Interest. ■■ ' . . ■ ■_ • • w 

BURNEY, Frances (Madame D’Arblay). See Burney, Dr. Charles, ante. 

BURNING GLASSES and MIRRORS. See Heat, Lens, and Mirror. 

BURNLEY, a thriving t and parliamentary borough in Lancashire, situated in a nar- 
row vale on the banks of the Bruu, a mile and a half above its junction with the North 
Caldcr, and 24 m. n. of Manchester. Fop. 5 71, of p. b., 44,829. It has manufactures 
of cottons and woolens, calico-printing works, iron and brass foundries, machine ■ 
making works, breweries, tanneries, and rope-works. There are collieries in the vicin- 
ity, ancl traffic is faciliated by railways and canals, which unite it with the principal 
centers of trade in Lancashire and Yorkshire. B. returns one member- to parliament. 

A Roman vicinal way passed through the town, part of which is still known and 
used as the “Long Causeway. ” Roman coins, pottery, urns, etc., have been found 
near the town, and an extensive series of beacons, encampments, dikes, etc., occupy 
the slopes of the hills in the neighborhood for a linear distance of more than 10 miles. 
From the name of Jfche river, Bran, and other circumstances, these slopes are supposed 
to furnish a very probable site for the battle of Brunnanburli, so celebrated in Saxon, 
history. 

BURNOUF, Eugene, one of the most distinguished orientalists of modern times, was 
I). at Paris, April 1, 1801, and after entering on the study of law, betook himself to the 
oriental languages, especially those of India and Persia. In conjunction with prof. 
Lassen of Bonn, he published, in 1820, Essai stir le Pali, which was followed, in 3827, 
by Observations Grammatical.es sur quelques Passages de V Essai sur le Pali . His great 
aim, however, at this time, was to obtain a complete knowledge of the remains of the 
religious literature in the Zend, or old Persic language, which had been neglected since 
the time of Anquetil du Perron, or, at least, not pliilologically and critically 
examined. B. undertook to decipher those curious MBS. which Anquetil du Perron 
had brought home with him, and which lay unregarded in the Bihliotheqm Imperiale. 
He commenced by causing the chef cf (mere of old Persic literature, the Yendidad-Sade 
(one of the books of Zoroaster), to be lithographed with great care, and published 
from time to time in the Journal Asiatique the brilliant results of his laborious 
studies, which drew upon him the regard of the learned world. I 11 1884, he pub- 
lished the first volume of his Commentaires sur le 7a, (pm Van des Lwres Litnrgiques des 
Perse.s, a work which, for the first, time, rend* red possible a knowledge not only of the 
dogmas, but, also of the language of Zoroaster. It is a masterpiece of conscientious 
industry, united with copious lingual and antiquarian lore. His studies in the Zend 
language induced him to make an attempt to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persepolis, in his Memoirs sur deux Inscriptions Cunei formes (Par. 1830). I 11 184.0, lie 

published the text along with* a translation of the Bhdgamt-Punbia, a system of Indian 
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mythology and tradition; As the fruit of his study of the Sanscrit books of the Bud- 
dhists, appeared in 1845 -the Introduction d Tllisioire du Boudhisme . See Buddhism. 
This great work absorbed for six' years the whole energies of B., who was now the 
recognized successor of Silvestre de Saey. It is to he regretted that death did not per- 
mit him to continue his labors further. He died May 28, 1852. 

BURNS, Francis, d.d., 1809-63; b. in New York ; a colored preacher who became 
a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church. In 1834, he was a missionary in Liberia, 
Where, in 1851, he founded the Monrovia academy. 

3TTRSTS, Rev. Jabez, d.xx, a Baptist minister, and one of the most prolific religious 
writers of the 19th tv, was b. at Oldham, near Manchester, in 1805, and was educated at 
Chester, and afterwards at Oldham grammar-school. After helping his father as a 
medical practitioner, and acting as. assistant in a drapery establishment, he joined the 
Methodist New Connection, and removed at the age of 21 to London. In 1828 and 1829, 
he published his first two works. The Christian Skeich-hook and The Spiritual Cabinet , 
which gained him much popularity among the religious public. After having exercised 
the functions of the ministry at Perth, in Scotland, for a few years, he returned to 
London in 1835, to become minister of tlie General Baptist congregation assembling in 
New. Church street chapel, Marylebone. Here his fame increased so much, that it "was 
found necessary twice to enlarge liis chapel during the first 25 years of his ministry, in 
order to afford room for the large numbers who flocked to hear him. He was elected 
by the body to which he belonged to fill various posts of honor, and lectured in all parts 
of the United Kingdom on temperance, peace, abolition of capital punishment, etc. In 
iSS 0, Dr. B. became editor of the Temperance Journal. About 1846, he received the 
degree of d.d. from the Wesleyan university of Middleton, Conn. Meantime his 
pen had not been idle, the number of his separate works being upwards of 30, some of 
them consisting of a number of volumes, and one of them, Sketches and Skeletons of Ser- 
mons, of 15 vols., having reached the 14th edition. The following are the names of a 
few: Christian Exercises for every Lord's Bay (1858); Christian Philosophy (1849): Death- 
bed Triumphs of Eminent Christians ; Light for the House of Mourning (1850) ; Pulpit 
Cyclopmlia, 4 yols. (1846-60); ■■Marriage- Gift-Sook and Bridal Token (1862); etc., which 
are all highly popular among a large section of the English and American evangelical 
religious World. Dr. B. died ill 1876. 

BURSTS, Robert, the great lyric poet of Scotland, was b. 25tli Jan., 1759, in a small 
cottage near Ayr. His father, then a nursery-gardener, and afterwards the occupant of 
a small farm, had to struggle all his life with poverty and misfortune, but made every 
exertion to give his children a good education; and the young poet enjoyed an amount 
of instruction and miscellaneous reading which, to those unacquainted with the habits of 
the Scottish peasantry, would seem incompatible with the straitened circumstances and 
early toil which were his lot. About his 10th year, he began composing verses in the 
Scottish dialect, which attracted notice in the vicinity, and extended the circle of his 
acquaintance; and thus lie became exposed to temptations which, acting on an extremely 
sociable and passionate disposition, broke in upon the previous sobriety and correctness 
of his life. A small farm, on which he had entered with his brother in 1781, proved 
far from a prosperous undertaking; and being harassed and i mbit tered by other misfor- 
tunes— the results of imprudence— lie resolved to leave his native land, and go to 
Jamaica. Partly to procure the means of paying his passage, he published a collection 
of his poems' at Kilmarnock in 1786. The reception these ~ met with was highly favor- 
able, and his genius was recognized in quarters where lie had not looked for notice. 
While preparing to embark, he received a letter encouraging him to go to Edinburgh, 
and issue a new edition. Tins was the turning-point of his life. During liis stay in the 
Scottish metropolis, lie associated with all that was eminent in letters, rank, and fashion, 
and his conversational powers excited little less admiration than his poetry. The profits 
of the publication were considerable, ancl enabled him to take the farm of Elliskmd, 
near Dumfries, where he settled in 1788, having publicly ratified his marriage with 
Jean Armour. With Ins farm he conjoined the office of an exciseman; but after 8 or 4 
years, he was obliged to give up farming, and from that time lived in Dumfries, depen- 
dent mi his salary from the excise, winch, at first, only £50, never rose above £70. The 
striking contrasts in the lot of the rich and the poor with which his residence in Edin- 
burgh had impressed him, made him hail the French revolution with enthusiasm; and 
some imprudent expressions of his having been reported to the authorities, destroyed 
his prospects of promotion in the service, and only the interference of an infiueniial 
friend prevented him from losing bis office. Such was then the terror of innovation, 
and the hatred of everything like liberal opinions, that many of the better classes, who 
had f&ed the poet, now shunned the “ Jacobin,” as they stigmatized him. Imbit tered' 
by what he felt to be injustice, he recklessly allowed those habits of dissipation to 
grow upon him which made the more respectable of all classes look coldly on him; 
and the remorse thus occasioned in his calmer moments aggravated that tendency to 
melancholy which the gloom and toil of his early years had probably implanted in his 
constitution. Broken in health, he died 21st, July, 1796. 

poetry of B. is purely the outpouring of the moment— the response of the feel- 
ings to the immediate circumstances of life. Its charm and power lie in the justness 
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of tlie feelings expressed, and in the truthfulness and freshness which it derives direct 
from life. Seldom have such manliness, tenderness, and passion been united as in the 
songs of Burns. They formed the first awakening of the spirit of true poetry in Britain 
after a long slumber. The popularity that B. instantly acquired has continued unabated, 
not only in his native Scotland, but wherever English is spoken; his poems have also 
been translated into almost every European tongue. Dr, Cume; of Liverpool pub- 
lished the first collected edition of his poems and letters, with a life (4 vdls., Loiuh, 
1800). Several more complete collections have appeared since, .such as that by Allan 
Cunningham (8 vols., Loud. 1884), and that by Mr. Scott Douglas, of which the first 
volumes appeared in 1877. A life of B., by Lockhart, appeared, Edin. 1828. In The, 
Life and Works of Barm (Edin. 1851-52), by R. Chambers, the poems are incorporated 
in the narrative in chronological order. 

In 1859, the centenary of IV s birth was celebrated With unparalleled enthusiasm, 
not only in every city and almost in every village of /Scotland, "but in the chief cities 
of England, and throughout America, the British colonies, and India. 

BURN SIDE, Ambrose Everett, b. Ind., 1824; a graduate of West Point, 
serving in the army until 1858, when lie resigned and established in Rhode Island a 
factory for making a breech-loading rifle of his own invention, In the civil war he 
served as colonel, and brig, and maj.gen. of volunteers, and was in many important 
engagements. He resigned atlhe close of the war, and in I860 was chosen governor of 
Rhode Island; was re-elected twice afterwards; in 1875 became IL S. senator. 

BURNS and SCALDS are injuries to the surface of the living body arising from exces- 
sive heat —a scald implying that the heat proceeded from a tluki medium, as boiling 
water ; a burn, from a solid. The injury is much the same in both cases; therefore the 
directions for the treatment of burns will be applicable also to scalds. These injuries 
may be divided into three classes; 1. Burns resulting in simple redness of tlie skin; 2. 
Burns resulting in vesication or blistering; 8. Burns resulting in. sloughing, or death of 
the part. Tlie first object, after the accident has occurred, is to relieve the suffering; 
and cold appli * 1 either in the form of ice or water seems in most cases to have almost a 
specific power in allaying pain and chocking the advance of inflammation. In other 
cases, moderate warmth is fouud more efficacious, and we must be guided mainly by the 
sensations of the sufferer as to which of these remedies we make use of. In very severe 
cases, opium or chloroform may be employed. But if the injury the body lias received 
be very serious, the patient complains less of pain than of cold; he shivers, is much 
depressed, and must be well supplied with stimulants, to prevent his dying from the 
shock. - ; -V V-hU-j-V'c 

The best local application is the Carron-oil, which derives its -name from the famous 
ironworks, where it has been used for many years. It consists of equal parts of olive- 
oil and lime-water, and should be applied on linen rags or cotton- wool. Blisters may be 
pricked, and the contained serum allowed to trickle away, but on no account is' the 
raised skin to be removed. The dressings should not be changed oflener than cleanli- 
ness requires; and as each portion of the old dressing is removed, it must at once be re- 
placed with fresh, so that as little exposure as possible of the burnt surface may take 
place. The main principle of treatment is exclusion of the air from the injured part; 
and so long as this is, effected, it matters hut little what remedial agent is ‘employed. 
Great care must be taken in the treatment of a sore resulting from a burn, that the con- 
traction of the scar does not cause distortion of the neighboring parts. 

When the clothes catch fire, the person should lie down on the floor, and roll herself, 
or be rolled, in the rug, table-cover, or anything sufficiently voluminous to stifle the 
flames; and afterwards the clothes, especially stockings, should he removed with great 
care, lest the cuticle should separate with them, which would materially increase the 
sufferings of the patient. 

Extensive scalds or burns are very fatal to young children; and it must be remem- 
bered that their skin is more susceptible to external impressions, and will suffer from a 
degree of heat innocuous to an adult. Infants have frequently been scalded to death in 
loo hot baths, or by too hot fomentations. The principles of treatment for burns pro- 
duced by the contact of chemical agents to the skin, are the same as those for burns by 
fire. ; \ ■ ■■■■'■vv 

BURNTIS’LAND, a seaport t. of Fifeshire, on the n. shore of the firth of Forth, about 
8 ra. n.n.w. of Edinburgh. It consists of one long street, clean and well kept, with a 
hack street running parallel, and some diverging lanes. B. is an important station of 
the; North British railway, having a steamboat ferry connecting it with Gran ton, the 
station on the opposite side of the Forth. It has a commodious harbor, which was greatly 
improved in 1876, and dock. Its trade consists principally of distilling, and the ship- 
ping of coal and iron; and in summer it is considerably resorted to as a convenient 
watering-place. It unites with ICinghorn, Dysart, and Kirkcaldy to send one member 
to parliament. Pop. '71, 3422. 

BURNT OFFERING. See SACRIFICE. 

. BURNT SIENNA, a fine orange-red pigment, transparent and permanent, used both 
m oil and water-color painting. It is obtained by simply burning the ferruginous 
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oclireou S earth known as Terra di Sienna. Excellent greens arc produced by mixing it 
with Prussian blue. It mixes well with other pigment! generally; and dries q,S“ S 

EITRS'T STONES, antique carnelimis found in ruins, and seemin°- to have been nM,.s 
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natural beauty of the stone is added the merit of hue workmanship They were on op 
however, more esteemed than now, and an imitation of them, hy bur nin g- the upper sur 
face of carnehans with a hot iron, was very fashionable. y ° uppu sur ' 

BURNT UMBER, a pigment of a russet-brown color is semi-transnarent 
with other pigments, and dries quickly. It is obtained by ta 
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the wife of Joseph Allsfon, governor of South Carolina. This daughter was probably 
the only human being except himself whom B. ever really loved; and she sailed from 
Charleston in the spring of 1812 on a visit to her father (who had just arrived from 
Europe), but the schooner on which she was a passenger was never afterwards heard of. 
There have been many stories told of its fate, and three or more dying prisoners have 
given relations of their part in the robbery and destruction of the vessel, but none have 
proved trustworthy. The most probable theory is that the schooner foundered off cape 
Hatteras in a furious storm that came soon after she sailed. 

BURRANPO OTER. See Biiahmaputha, ante. 

BURRHUS, or BURRUS, Afkanius, d. 62 a.d. ; a Roman prsetor who promoted 
Zero’s advancement to the throne. With Seneca’s assistance, R. successfully resisted 
many of -Nero’s tyrannous acts; lie opposed the niurders planned by Agrippina, but 
would not become Nero’s accomplice in her assassination or in that of Oetavia. This is 
one story; but another is that he congratulated the royal monster upon the murder of 
his mother, and had his share of the spoils of Britannic us. 

BURRXA'NA, at of Spain, in the province of Castellon-de-la-Plana, about 8 m. s. 
from the town of that name, is situated on the left bank of the Rio Seco, about 1 m. 
from its mouth in the Mediterranean. It has a pop. of 6200, who are chiefly engaged 
in agriculture and fishing; and exports wine, oil, and fruit.' 

BUEEILL, James, ll.d.. 1772-1820; b. E. I.; graduated at Brown university, and 
in 1791 began practicing law. From 1797 to 1813, he was attorney -general of Rhode 
Island; in 1816, chief-justice; and in 1817, senator in congress, where he was an able 
opponent of the Missouri compromise, 

BURRITT, Eliiiu, a distinguished advocate of the doctrines of the peace society, and 
widely known as “the learned blacksmith,” was born at New Britain in Conn., United 
States, in 1811. He was brought up to the trade of a blacksmith, but devoted all his 
leisure to study, especially to mathematics and languages. In the latter field of study, 
his range has been very wide, embracing more or less Latin. Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
other oriental tongues, and almost all modern European and Slavonic languages. He 
is, however, much better known to the world as an earnest apostle of peace than as a 
scholar. To preach the doctrine of “universal brotherhood,” he has traveled through 
Europe and the United States, His chief works are Sparks from the Anvil, Olive Leaves , 
Peace Papers , and Lectures and Speeches. He has taken a prominent part; in the peace 
congresses of Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, London, and Edinburgh; and in advocating an 
ocean penny-postage. For many years he resided in England, part of the time as U. S. 
consul at Birmingham. lie d. 7th Mar,, 1879. 

BURROUGHS, Geouge, a graduate of Harvard, and preacher in Falmouth, Mass., 
in 1676, and in Salem in 1680. He was accused of -witchcraft in having “'tortured, 
afflicted, pined, consumed, wasted, arid tormented ” one Mary Wolcott. Though a 
man of the most unblemished character, he was condemned and lmng at Salem, Aug. 
19,1692. 

BURROUGHS, Stephen, 1765-1860; a native of New Hampshire, who ran away 
from home when but 14 years of age and joined the army; deserted; became a student 
at Dartmouth college, where he committed various offenses and escaped; served for a 
time on a privateer; practiced medicine; taught school; officiated as pastor of a Con- 
gregational church until he was convicted of 'passing counterfeit money and imprisoned 
at Northampton, lie set fire to the jail in hope of escaping, but did not succeed, and 
was sent to Castle island in Boston harbor, to a prison from which he escaped, with seven 
others,, only to be recaptured. When finally released, he went to Canada, and was for 
years the chief of a band of counterfeiters, Late in life he was converted and became 
a member of the Roman Catholic church and a private teacher for the sens of wealthy 
citizens; and, it is said, “ was esteemed and respected by all.” His Mem-oirs of My Own 
Life was once as popular as the life of Jack Sheppard. 

BURROWING OWL, or Coqutmbo Owl, Athene cunicularia, a species of owl that 
lives in the burrows of the prairie dog, or digs a home for itself; and seeks its prey 
(chiefly small insects) in daylight rather than like other owls in the night. 

BURROWS, Wtlltam. 1785-1813; entered the U. S. navy in 1779, and served on the 
Barbarv station. In the war with England he commanded the Enterprise in the engage- 
ment with the Boxer off: Portland, Me., Sept. 5, 1813. The Boxer was taken; but B. 
was mortally wounded, living only long enough to receive the surrender. The 
English commander was also killed, and both officers were buried near each other at 
Portland. 

. ’ RURRSTONE, See Buixustone, ante. ■ Ag' P ),;..':, 'iff l f ! ':y 1% -fo ■ 

BURSARY (Fr. bourse, Lat. bursa , a purse), the annual proceed of a sum permanently 
invested for the maintenance of a student at a university. A number of small bur- 
saries w r cre till lately the only equivalents at the Scotch universities for the scholarships 
of the English. Their large number and the small amount of each was, in course of 
time, found to have a prejudicial effect, more particularly at Aberdeen, which possessed 
gie largest number, and where a practice had obtained of multiplying bursars on the 
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foundation, at the discretion of the senatus or patrons. Both the university commission- 
ers of 1831 and those of 1863 expressed their opinion that it was less provision for 
encouraging learning in its earlier stages than adequate inducements to persons who 
have passed the preliminary .class to make learning the business of their lives, that was 
wanted in Scotland. The general effect of the ordinances issued by the commissioners of 
1863, in carrying out the directions of act 21 and 22 Viet. o. 83, was to consolidate some 
of the smallest bursaries into others of greater value, and in some instances to remove 
restrictions that had proved injurious, while a large number was thrown open to com- 
petition. There are, however, •‘•dill a large proportion of purely presentation bursaries, 
and in some there is a preference given to a particular name, or to natives of a par- 
ticular district. At Aberdeen, the commissioners founded eight scholarships of £05 
annual value; at St. Andrews they so modified the Ramsay foundation as to found two 
scholarships of £61); and in Edinburgh they acquired funds sufficient to establish the 
Pitt and Mackenzie scholarship s of £00 and £120 annual value. Since 18(53, a large num- 
ber of scholarships, tenable by graduates, and fellowships, have been founded b\ private 
individuals on a rams liberal scale than the old bursaries, particularly in Edinburgh 
ami Glasgow. At Edinburgh there are at present about 200 bursaries, of which above 
100 are hi arts, and 80 in theology; they vary in amount from £2 In*. 07. to £100, 
Among the most considerable of them are two of £90, founded in 1809 by Dr. Donald 
Grant,' for students of his own surname; one founded by sir John Maqiherson in 1821, 
worth £38, for Highland students; the Jardine competition bursary of £40, four Lonnie 
bursaries of £48, four Bruce bursaries of £30, and three of £40; two competition bur- 
saries of £100 and £50 respectively, founded in I860 by Mr. Patrick of Boughweod, for 
young men educated in Ayrshire; two bursaries founded in 1863 by .Miss Scott of Horae- 
liehill, and one by Miss Harrison in 1867, for £40 each; and two founded by the Kev. 
John Spence in 1867, for £31). The scholarships for graduates are about 30, varying in 
amount from £60 to £120; and there are about eight fellowships varying from £100 to 
£160. Of 190 bursaries at Glasgow, many of them small, the most considerable are six 


the Snell foundation (q v.), and about 30 scholarships of from £50 to £200, the highest 
being the four founded by George A. Clark, in 1872. At St. Andrews there are Hlfbur- 
saries belonging to the United college, varying in amount from £3 to £50; 20 belonging 
to St. Mary’s, varying from £6 to £50; and 20 of the same value transferable from" ’the 
United college, when the bursars proceed to the study of divinity; two llamsay scholar- 
ships of £30; one Guthrie scholarship worth £100 the first year, and afterwards £50; 
one Patrick Kidd scholarship, worth about £40; and two scholarships of £50, founded 
by Mrs Typdal Bruce. At Aberdeen there are about 250 bursaries, varying from £5 to 
£50; and U scholarships* of £65 to £70, tenable for 4 years, also some valuable exhi- 
bitions to Cambridge. 

B PESO HSNSOH AFT, an association organized by German students for the pur- 
pose, origmally, of reforming the excesses and outrages customary at the universities of 
Germany, and to arouse a spirit of nationality by uniting the students of different uni- 
versities. The first organization of the B.' took place at Jena in 1815, and most of 
the students who became members had fought in the German war of independence; 
during 1815-17 it spread to Tubingen, Heidelberg, Halle, and Giessen. As it was 
evident that the students were to be disappointed in live hope that the war would be fol- 
lowed by political reform % the B. of Jena decided to have a general gathering of the 
associations, which took place at the Wartburg, Oct* 1817. At this "festival’ all the 
universities were represented, and in Oct. of the following year, delegates from 14 
universities adopted a constitution, which was agreed to by all except the universities 
of Austria, Gottingen, and Landsliut; they adopted the colors of the German empire, 
black, red, and gold, and resolved to hold annual conventions. In 1813, Kotzebue the 
German dramatist, who had been declared by the B. a traitor to his country was 
assassinated by Sand. After a conference at Carlsbad, the German government ’took 
steps to suppress the B., but without avail; it resulted only in their holding secret 
instead of public meetings. The original plan of a national B. was revived in 1827- 
the chief obstacle was the difference of view held by the Germanen, who desired to 
bring about the unity of Germany by practical and political means, and the Arminen, 
who laid more stress on the ideal unity of their country 'and the cultivation of indi- 
vidual powers. The views of these two parties wore discussed at the convention of 
Bamberg i u 183v , and in Frankfort in 1881; and, although the Arminen had the larger 
nurnber of folio wers, they were obliged to give way to the more energetic Germanen. 
On the .woth of Dec., 183^, the B. resolved to attain the freedom and unity of Ger- 
many by a revolution; all the students were called upon to support the IS., whose head- 
quarters were at Fmnkfbrt-omthe-Main. The attempt was made at Frankfort in June 
1833, m which nearly 2000 students were implicated. It resulted in the arrest and pros- 
ecution of students at all the German universities, and many of them were impris- 
oneci and disfranchised. The students of Vienna, who uad never before been connected 
with the B. } took a prominent part in the revolution of 1848. 
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BUEBIiEM, a t. of Staffordshire, on the Trent and Mersey can a*, in the pottery dis- 
trict, is a station oil a branch of the North Staffordshire railway; It forms, part of the 
parliamentary borough of Stoke-upon-Treut. Pop. ’71, 25,562. The abundance of coal 
and the variety of clays have made B., since the 17th c., one of the chief seats of the 
fictile manufacture. Porcelain and pottery of all kinds— Parian, iron and stone ware, 
etc. — are produced on a large scale, as well as encaustic tiles. There is also a glass 
manufactory here. The affairs of the town are managed by a “ local board of health.” 
At Birdie’s* Head, a mile and a half from B., stands a large service reservoir of the Staf- 
fordshire waterworks company, from which the town and neighborhood are supplied 
with excellent water. A line new town-hall was erected in 18(35, which, besides the 
usual municipal offices, contains lecture rooms and news rooms. B. was the native 
place of Josiah Wedgwood, who in the middle of the 18lh c. greatly improved the 
manufacture of pottery. A Wedgwood memorial institute lias recently been erected, to 
serve as a school of art, a free library, and a museum. An appropriate character is given 
to it by introducing into the ornamentation of the facade terra cotta moldings, W edg- 
wood’s jasper ware, etc. 

BURT, a co. in e. Nebraska, on the Missouri river; 500 sq.m. ; pop. ’76, 4354; in ’80, 
6,937. The Omaha and Northwestern railroad passes through it. Agriculture is the 
chief business. Co. seat, Tekama. 

BURTON, Asa, d.d., 1752-1836; a graduate of Yale in 1777; in 1779 settled as pastor 
of a Congregational church in Thetford, Vt., where he remained all his life. . He pub- 
lished many sermons, and Essays on Some of the First Principles of Metaphysics, Ethics, 
and Theology. 

BURTON, John Hill, advocate (member of the Scottish bar), has achieved for him- 
self a place in the world of letters by a variety of works, all remarkable for ability, and 
several for original thought. B. was born at Aberdeen on the 22d of Aug., 1809 ; his 
father was an officer in the army, and his mother the daughter of an Aberdeenshire 
laird. Having graduated at Mari sell al college, Aberdeen, lie became an apprentice to 
the profession of law in his native city; which, however, he afterwards abandoned 
for the higher sphere of the Edinburgh bar. Here, with time on his hands, he devoted 
himself to study and letters. For a long series of years, from 1833 downwards, Jie was 
a contributor to the Westminster Review of articles on law, history, and political economy; 
and for several years he contributed to Blackwood's Magazine literary sketches. Among 
his original works may he mentioned, The Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 2 
vois. (1846); Lives of Simon Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes of Oulloden (1847). both excel- 
lent biographies; Political and Social Economy (1849), which is a valuable, condensed, 
and lucid contribution to the literature of social science; Narratives from Criminal Trials 
in Scotland ; A Manual of Scottish Law; A Treatise on the Law (Scottish) of Bankruptcy; 
The History of Scotland from the Devolution to the Extinction of the Last Jdcobiie Insur- 
rection, 2 vols. (1853); The History of Scotland from Agricola's Invasion to the Devolution 
of 1688, 7 vols. (1807-70); The Book-Ilwnter (1862); The Scot Abroad, 2 vols. (1864); The 
(Jairngormn Mountains (1864). A new edition of the History of Scotland, enlarged and 
partly rewritten, appeared in 8 vols., 1873. He has edited vols. i. and ii of th a Register 
of Privy Council (Scotland) for 1545-78; and is about to bring out a history of the reign 
of queen Anne. The high merits of B.’s historical works have been universally admitted. 
ITe has further edited the works of Jeremy Bentham (nominally in conjunction with the 
late sir John Bowring), with an able introduction; and has published a volume of Ben - 
thamiana. B. was, m 1854, appointed secretary to the prison board of Scotland; and 
on the abolition of that board in 1860, he remained as stipendiary manager and secretary 
in connection with the Home office. On the passing of the prisons (Scotland) act, 1877, 
B. was appoined one of the prison commissioners for Scotland. He holds the old 
office of historiographer royal for Scotland, is ll.d. of Edinburgh university, and d.c.l. 
of Oxford. 

BURTON, Richard Francis, one of the most daring and successful of modern 
travelers, was b. in 1821 in Norfolk. He is the son of col. J. N. Burton, and was 
educated in France and England. In 1842, he entered the Indian army, and served 
many years in Sindh. While in this employment, he exhibited a remarkable facility in 
acquiring the eastern languages, and a still more remarkable dexterity in imatating the 
appearance and habits of the natives of India. In 185,1, he published his first important 
work — Sindh, and the Daces that inhabit the Valley of the Indus — full of graphic descrip- 
tion, and interesting to all readers. B. had acquired a very familiar acquaintance 
with Hindustani, Persian, and Moultani. He had devoted special attention to Arabic, 
and had made such progress as to be able to speak it like a native; Possess* d of these 
qualifications, he resolved to explore Arabia in the disguise of an Afghan pilgrim; and 
after a visit to England, he set out on his journey. Political commotions prevented 
him from traversing the whole country, as he intended; but his Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to El 'Mcdinah and Meccah (1855) records one of the most daring feats on 
record. A perpetual strain on the ingenuity was necessary to keep up his assumed 
character, most difficult in moments of fatigue, and in the miiistof shrewd and observant 
fellow-travelers. The next journey undertaken by B. was into the country of the 
Somaulis, in eastern Africa. It proved less successful than was anticipated, B.‘s com. 
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panion, licut. Stroyan, was killed, and B. himself was wounded. He succeeded how- 
m< »> reaching Hurur (q.v.), a most important town in eastern Africa, not before 
visited by any European, and in penetrating a vast and populous reaion scarcely 
known to geographers, 'l'he tourney led to a still more important series of expeditions—' 
those to the country of the upper Nile. Towards the end of 1850, B. set out in com- 
pany witii aeut. bpeke, also of the Indian army, to ascertain the truth of the reports 
collected by the missionaries, that a vast sea existed in the heart of the continent 
The journey is one of the most memorable of our time. It led to the discovery and 
exploration of the great lake of Tanganyika, and the opening up of the eastern part of 
the continent. B was rewarded with the medal of the geographical society. Ills health 
Ml^n affected by his African journeys, and he sought to recover it by a journey in 
Noith America, from which he brought the first reliable account of the Mormons, In 
1861, B. was appointed consul; at Fernando Po, on the w. coast of Africa and while 
he . vl81 J ed , tlle Cameroon mountains, and went oil a mission 
o the king of Dahomey, the incidents of both journeys- bein tr recorded in two of ln« 
most interestin g works B has subsequently bek consul id §amos in Bra^ a ml t 

° f ^ ^ W “ 1873 ’ * — ** S’t^ost 

O-Solh the- Indus (1852); First Footsteps in East Africa or at 

atioEntm ^¥. Lake ^awm of Central Africa , or a Picture of Exphr- 

ofom, (I860); The City of the Saints, and Across the Rocky Mountains to California 118(511- ' 
Aheokuta, or the Cameroon Mountains (1868) ; The Nile Basin; A Mission to Gdele Kina 
oj Dahomey, with Jsotiees of the so-called Amazons, etc.; Explorations in the Hwhlanrls of 
h-azd; Vi/eram and the fampire; Zanzibar ; Two Tri^s tee G^m Lrnd mhm 'Drnt 
O) a Summer in Iceland; Etruscan Bologna (1876) t Sindh Revisited (1877) ; The Gold Mines 
of Midian and the Ruined Midmmte Cities (1878) givinfif an account nf T-t ’a tmr/.eiin. +- 
• in that region during journeys in 1876 and 1877.’ 8 8 tof B - 8 castigations 

T aut , hor °S the Anat «m of Melancholy, was b at Lindlev in 

Leicestershire, m 1576, and studied at Brasenose and Christ church Oxford In hi (f 
he was appointed to the vicarage of St. Thomas, and in 1628, to the’ rectory of Se-nre 
m ins native county He appears, however, to have continued all his life rS 

c !nreh’lrh i>e! - e ^ dl , ed m 1640 ’ le gacies of £100 each to the Bodleian and Christ 

chuich libraries and as many of his books as they did not already possess A Z 
muit was erected to his memory in Christ church cathedral. B. is described by Anthony 
Wood as a good mathematician, a dabbler in nativities, a well-read^ ™hXv 
thorough-paced philologist. “As he was by many accounted a severe student snd » 

bnnest-v 1 nl “1 h ““ orou8 P era ?». 80 W others who knew him well, a person of ereat 
phun-dealiDg, and chanty. I have heard some of the ancients of Christ Hmn*n 
often say that his company was very merry facete and invmuln » ' TTick , LSt cli uich 
Melancholy m which he appears under 3 of ^DemocriC Junior is one^'t&lf 
cnrious melanges of heterogeneous elements ever put together. It consists mainly of ah 
extraordinary mass of quotations from old and obscure writers S® nH y t)?l23 
of rambling reflection; often tiresomely pedantic, but relieved by anaL Lwh^ 

smMBimssiBSsssi 

siSIsisiPiSs; 

at the Havmarhef in ism ttI h , in ® ie S u H1 stage, and made a successful debut 

c“o°the SffiftT p, r d 

Cydopcedia of WitandEwnlr “ L J Somenir ’ aud published in two vols. a 

land railway^ The^Gran^TranV °n tlie river Trent the Mid- 

below. A bridge of 84 arches built before tiff tlie t0W1 V and enters the Trent 

but was replaced in 1864 by a new oJ nf S nlu “ ™5" est ’ i iei : e cro ! s ^ the river, 
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are upwards of 80 breweries in B., some of tlicm on a scale of imparalleled magnitude. 
The two establishments of Bass and Allsopp cover together more than 250 acres of 
ground, and can produce yearly 'about two million barrels of ale. There are, of course, 
extensive cooperages, and* also 'iron-foundries. The public edifices are not .particularly 
noticeable. 

BURTSGHEXD, or Bon cette, a t. of Rhenish Prussia, about half a mile distant from 
Aix-la-Chapelle. with which it is connected by an avenue of trees. It has manufactures 
of woolen cloths and cassimeres, and celebrated sulphur springs and baths, with a tem- 
perature of 1015 An 155° F. Pop. ’75, 10,220. 

BUR'WHA, or, as Dr. Barth spells it, Batiuwa, at. of Bor nu, central Africa, situated 
on the w. bank of lake Tchad, about 80 m. n.n.w. of Kuka. The town, which consists 
of closely packed huts, is surrounded by high clay walls, which, however, “owing to 
the high mounds of rubbish imbedding them on alf sides,” afford no protection whatever 
from the attacks of the Tawarek* to whom the inhabitants have to pay tribute. Fish in 
great quantities are caught in the adjoining lake, and form the chief food of the inhabit- 
ants, as well, as their only article of commerce. Pop. about 6000. 

BURY, a flourishing manufacturing t. in the s.e. of Lancashire, on a rising ground 
backed by hills on the n. and e., between the Irwell and the Roche, 9 m. n.w. of Man- 
chester. It was early a seat of the woolen manufactures, carried on by Flemings, but 
these, though still considerable, now yield in importance to those of cotton. Besides 
spinning and weaving factories, there are important print, bleach, paper, and dye works, 
and some large foundries and engine manufactories. In the vicinity are excellent free- 
stone quarries, and abundant coal-mines. The town has recently been much improved 
in drainage, and an ample supply of water has been secured from hills at a distance. 
Pop. 71, 41.,81L B. returns one member to parliament. Some improvements in the 
cotton manufacture arose here— notably, the invention by John Kay of the fly-shuttle. 
The late sir Hubert Peel was born in 11, where his father established his great print- 
works. A bronze statue of sir Robert has been erected in the old market-place. 

BURYIN& BEETLE, Mcrophorus, a genus of coleopterous (q.v.) insects, of the tribe 
or family sifphul^ with short cub-shaped autennse, remarkable for their habit of bury- 
ing the bodies of mice, moles, and other small animals, in order to deposit their eggs in 
them, and to provide a supply of food for their larva?. Some of the species are natives 
qf Britain, among which is JY. vesplllo, the species of which the habits were first observed, 
which is, however, more common in some parts of continental Europe. It is a black 
beetle, about an inch long, with two bright orange bands across its back, and having an 
excessively fetid smell, which long adheres to whatever it touches. Its sense of smell 
would seem to be extremely acute, and a dead animal soon attracts it, a pair generally 
arriving together, male and female, to feed upon the body, and the male to proceed to 
its interment, if sufficiently small, previous to which, however, they have sometimes to 
drag it to some distance to a ptace suitable for their purpose. The head of the insect is 
the only tool employed m the operation, and is held sloping outwards, and employed in 
a manner which exhibits great muscular power. A furrow is first made around the 
body, then another within the first, and so on till the earth is so excavated from beneath, 
that the body begins to sink, when the insects, by great efforts, drag it down into the 
hole, and when it is fairly in, the excavated earth is thrown hack over it. The female 
then lays her eggs in it,; and when this is accomplished, and the cravings of appetite are 
satisfied, it is left for the larvae, which are of a lengthened form, with six feet, whitish, 
and a brown head.— The known species of B. B. are mostly native of Europe and of 
North America. 

BURY ST. EBMOTBS, or St. Edmtjndsbuby, an ancient borough in Suffolkshire, on 
the Upper Larke, 26 m. n.w. of Ipswich. It is well built, and "delightfully situated. 
Pop. ’71, 14,928. It returns two members to parliament. It has a trade in wool, but- 
ter, command cheese, but no manufactures. A very complete system of drainage has 
been carried out, the sewage being conveyed to .a distance, and, by means of pumps, 
applied to irrigation. A new corn exchange was erected in 1862; in 1864, the Suffolk 
general hospital was rebuilt. B. received its name from Edmund, the 'Saxon king and 
martyr, who was crowned here on Christmas day, 856; taken prisoner, and put to death 
by the Danes. On the site of his tomb, six priests founded a monastery: and here 
Canute raised a Benedictine abbey, which in time became the richest and most important 
in England, save that of Glastonbury. From 1020 to its dissolution by Henry VIII., it 
was ruled over by a line of 83 abbots. The abbot was a spiritual baron of parliament, 
had judicial authority in all causes within the liberty of B., had the power of inflicting 
capital punishment, and the privilege of coining. At tlie dissolution, the annual income 
was equivalent to £50,000 of our money. Of this magnificent establishment,, little now 
remains but the western gate, erected in 1327, a noble relic of the decorated Gothic 
style; and the “church-gale,” a quadrangular tower of massive simplicity, 86 ft. high. 
The churchyard, to which this tower formed the portal, includes, besides the abbey 
ruins and some other buildings, the fine old churches of St. Mary and St. James, The 
celebrated grammar-school of B. was founded by king Edward VI. in 1550, and Is 
free to sons of the inhabitants of the town. It has 2 scholarships at Cambridge, and 6 
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exhibitions to eacli university, and has produced many eminent scholars 
many religious and charitable institutions connected with the alike v of will 
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' vuuxi. .xiiau ms inuomitauie nitrons before he 

signed Magna Ckarta. Parliaments were lield here in 1273, 1298, and 1446 the last of 
^eh ordered the arrest of Humplirey, the good duke of Gloucester, who was found 
dtad in Ins bed the morning after Ins arrest; and sovereigns, as late as Elizabeth's time 
^°i by ent(i rtaiiied at St. Edmund’s town. Three m. s.w. of Jl, the Mnr- 
llolfhHi ]mS a Sp endld soat ’ Ick wortli park, a circular pile 90 ft. in diameter, and 

, , a V °t Sici! - r> iM ,be Province of Palermo, about. 29 m. 

9100.' 1 U J f ‘ ,mme * 11 Uas wanainclures of linen, and a population of 

BUSA CO, a ridge or serra on tiie n. side of the river Mond("»o in Ibe nrovinco of 
fc l01 ' u # al i about 20 “• of Coimbra. Here Wellinaton. w.ThnC "oVo 

Sent 1810 ^IbnlTT ‘fops, ropuised the attack of Mussena wili, 05,000 French, ;i(itb • 
t“ c i h . J - ■ • to B>ree position, Massena turned it by a pass over an udioin 

mg ridge and Welhngton retired behind the lines of Torres i^whkh taT'd it 
was his intention to do, even if there had been nu battle. 

BUSBECQ, Augieb G-iuslen de, a Flemish diplomat, 1532-02. He was en o-qgwl in 
many important negotiations, and twice sent by the emperor Ferdinand I to thcTcourt 
° f Constantinople. In 1502, he was made tutor to Maximilian II in Vieni^ 

W y U,f ' ,S(lt,£ ^ lU Ottom . au Ml aftWtfji, Tito Join ts to 

p?»|ss^ 

k™, g . assiduity, ,„d Ha appltaukm at tho IM. Ho wS a mJt ,u tSl ' ' .«V ” 
H 

fhn B p S€} ^’ a f” a f Fiedmon t situated on the left bank of the river Maira an afiuent of 
Ihe^Po, about 9 m. n.w. of Coni. Excellent wine is produced in tie viclb'.y. Pop! 

BUSCH, Johanh Geohg, 1728-1800; a German phihimhroDist and shiiolici-n „m 

vss aiys sir 

BITSCHim, Ant Fkiedr , a celebrat ed geographer, was h 27th Sent 17 ( >< 

lliiiliiiilsi 

iisiiBiiippi 

KelS 

however, deprived the work of its origi mil valjp ’but U ims^n 

work entitled Medulla Theoloqm Moralis ( 1645 ) was r mib r ,£n < Icd fi ? st Bis 

.is. “i 5Srj ggjjsrjgg 

‘ b “ paritoent 

stkl ? a ‘ , “» i “ a of kz sli 
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BT7SENT0, a river of Salerno, Italy, emptying into the bay of Busento. This 
is the stream that was turned from its channel by the .followers of Alaric, who 
buried that great leader in the original bed of the stream and then restored the 
water to its natural course so that no enemy could find the grave. 

BUSH, Geobge, d.d., 1700-1859; b. Yt. ; a graduate of Dartmouth college and 
Princeton seminary ; ordained in tire Presbyterian church, and four years a - missionary 
in Indiana. In 1881, he was appointed professor of Hebrew and '.'oriental literature in 
Now York university. In 1882, he published a Life of Mohammed , and the next year 
a work on the millennium, in which he held that the beginning of the millennial age was 
marked by the triumph of Christianity over Homan paganism. He also wrote a Hebrew 
grammar," and seven volumes of commentary on the Old Testament. In 1844, he. con- 
ducted The Hierophant, devoted to the explanation of prophetic symbols, and published 
a work in which, he opposed the idea of a physical resurrection of the body. In 1845, 
he united with the New Jerusalem church, and began to translate Swedenborg’s works. 
In support of these doctrines, he edited the '-Nm- ■ :Chw'c7i ; -.Repository His latest work 
was Priesthood and Clergy unknown to Christianity , 

BUSH ANTELOPE, Bush Buck, and Bush Goat, names common to a number of 
species of antelope (q.v.), natives chiefly of the southern and western parts of Africa, 
forming a section of the genus antilope , which some naturalists have attempted to erect 
into a distinct germs {nhiiatbmbd or eephxtlopus). They are animals of more compact 
form, shorter limbs, and greater strength, but much less agility, than the true or typical 
antelopes. They are remarkable for tlie arched form of the back. They have short, 
straight, or slightly curved herns, situated far back, and generally peculiar to the male 
sex, with usually a long tuft of hair between them'. They have no tear-pits, but instead 
of them, a naked glandular line, formed of two series of pores, on each cheek. They 
frequent jungles, thick forests, and beds of reeds, and when pursued, seek to escape 
by diving into a thicket. The common or white-backed"; B. A. of Sierra Leone (anti- 
lope sylmcultrix) is about 8 ft. high at the shoulder; it is a dull, heavy, awkward-looking 
animal; keeps concealed in the thickets during the day, living singly or in pairs, and 
feeds in the open spaces in the early mornings only. To shoot it, sportsmen place them- 
selves on the margin of the woods, and watch their opportunity as it comes out to graze. 
Its flesh is more esteemed than that of the more agile antelopes. Nearly 20 other species 
are usually ranked in this section of antelopes, among which ife the Meene hoe {antilope 
pygmwf of s. Africa, a species abundant in many parts of Cape Colony, of very small . 
size, not more than one foot, in height at the shoulder, and with horns only about 3 A in. 
in length. It is a timid, gentle animal, easily- domesticated. It differs from the typical 
bush antelopes in the great activity which it displays. 

BU SHEAS’, a low, flat island in the Persian gulf, about 11 m. from the Persian coast, 
in lat. 26° 50' n., long. 53° 12' east. It is about 18 m. long, narrow, and well-peopled, 
with a town and harbor at its western extremity. Its proper name is JOtoshavb, signify- 
ing ‘ ‘ good water. ’ 5 

BUSHEL [Fr. hokse.au, allied to hoi(»)te , box, butt; Lat. hvtfa, a measure in general], 
a dry measure used in Britain for grain, fruit, etc. The quarter contains 8 busks.; and 
the bushel 8 gals., the gallon measuring 277.274 cub. in., and bolding 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
pf distilled water. lienee the imperial bushel contains 80 lbs. ‘of water, and measures 
2218.2 cub. inches. The old Winchester bushel measured 2150 cub. in. ; hence 83 Win- 
chester busiis. = 82 imperial busbs. nearly. 

BTTSHIBE. Sec Abusiieitb. 

BUSHMAN'S RIVER, or Bos'jesman’s Emm, in the e. part of the Cape Colony, 
s. Africa, is about 200 m. long, and forms on its lower course the w. boundary of Albany, 
whose capital is Graham’s Town. Its general direction is from n. to s., its mouth being 
about 884° s., and about long. 26-1° east 

BUSHMEN, or Bosjesmans; so named by the Dutch colonists, but calling themselves 
Saab, or Sa an ; an aboriginal race of s. Africa, somewhat like, and yet differing from, 
the Hottentot, but like them having nothing in common with the Raffer or negro. 
They rank with the savage of Australia among the lowest existing types of mankind, 
and' arc in a most degraded, and destitute condition. They are of small stature, of 
dirty yellow color, and very repulsive features. The cheek-bones are huge and promi- 
nent, the eyes deep set an tT crafty in expression, nose small and depressed, and the hair 
in small woolly tufts with bald* spaces between. Of 150 measured by a traveler, the 
tallest man was 4 ft. 9 in., and woman 4 ft. 4 in. Some are well proportioned, active, 
and capable of enduring great privations and fatigue. Those furthest n., near lake 
Ngami. are considerably larger in body. They clothe in skins and are fond of orna- 
ments, decorati ng their "arms and legs with beads and rings, and the women sometimes 
paint their faces red, They dwell in huts of reed or in holes in the ground: in the 
mountain districts' they live among the rocks with mats for shelter. They have no 
cattle, nor any animals except a few half- wild dogs, nor have they the least signs of 
agriculture; but as they live hv hunting they are well acquainted with the habits of ani- 
mals, and follow the herds of antelope in their migrations. Their weapons are bows 
and arrow’s, the latter tipped with bone or iron, and poisoned w T ith vegetable matter 
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mixed with the venom of snakes or spiders, or the entrails of an extremely poisonous 
caterpillar are used aloud. On account of the use of these fatal poisons the B are 
held m dread by neighboring tribes. The discovery of their rude tools for 
tubers, scattered over wide regions not now occupied by them, indicates the existence 
of greater numbers nf h In earlW *• i ,-. -X . 


r -'a — - ww^uu uy yuyuu, umwiwcs uie UAISiyilce 

of greater numbers of B. m earlier tunes. They have no approach to tribal organiza- 
bodily strength forming the only distinction of superiority. Their 

not nnrle.rst.nnd lw th/s tim ' . • 


turn, nor any chiefs, »™, v »ua, gu , lw , UU |g i, IB umj uisunenon oi superiority Their 
various dialects, are not understood by the Hottentots, the tongue of the latter bein'* 
more agglutinative, that of the B. more monosyllabic; the Hottentots use cornier in 
names, while theB. do not. The Hottentots can count 20; the B. only 2— caliimr „n 
above that “many ” The B. possess a pictorial faculty not known in any other smith 
A ncan tube, and the rocks of the Cape Colony and Drakenberg mountains show many 
examples of Bushman drawings of men, women, children, and animals. Hitws crosses 
and other signs drawn in blue on rocks and stones, and believed to be centurms old have 
given rise to the suggestion that these may be the remains of hieroglyphic writim- 
and the discovery of drawings of men and women with antelope heads, also very 
i nrn viS e of Egypt. The B. have a kind of irUclligeneC 

m/! w ii 1 a f s ® rvants b y ^ Boers, being much more energetic than the Holton- 
7 h ? lesale ^stniction of B. on the borders of tlie colony in earlier years 
l -duced their numbers greatly; and though this hunting of them has censed (heir 
children are still captured by the Boers for servants. TheB. retaliate by ravaHm*- the 
farms on the border and driving off cattle. As they once occupied a much larger area it 
seems probable that the B. are the remains of the earliest aborigines of s Africa and 

- “ 

, ^BfeBNELL, Hob ace, d.d., 1802-76; b. Conn., graduated at Yale in 1827 where 
a ? d in 1883, became pastor of the North (Lw^uiBonal 

S l ‘ n . Hartford; He was a voluminous writer on theological subjects; some of ins 
JtMkbhwng; Principles of National Greatness; Christian Nurture- God inGhrH' Chris 
turn rheology; Sermons for the New Life; Nature and the Supernal- Wean'd Plat 
if/initiN' w 1 * , iSlLK f l °"'i y r ° m f l ’ s Suffrage, flu Reform Against Nature. ; 'lhe Vicarious 
f,d nritinu e iT? als ° a C vnter f? r ™™us periodicals raid ncwspai eix hie was a lo d 
u • tn ? b ? r - ' Vlth peculiar eloquence of style. Though stromdvevau.rel I n 

tWv,’>,\ 10 d f laA theCalvmistic theory of the atonement (RnWe 

sons with t0 i P ' iistilicl ion between the 

«?H1 his deatli. 


to make secret attacks whenever opportunity offered S I. M ‘ r ' mi{1 ^ 

western states, where many of them were summarily shot as outlaws “ uraerous ln sowe 

C<os(‘ to B. was the pyramid of king Sahura of the 4ih rime °/ * 10 ^ tlfcs ? 

“ pyramid of the risin* soul ” The Sfr ™ Af known as the Sa-ba, or 

annual festival and lamentation footiswa leldfheT 8 The T R , an<1 a K roat 

r SVC"” ?r,r* ^^JSSSSRJB; ESiS.SE ? br 

r. s m tax xa gf^wSiSi. 1 ? « «■* a#- 

sr-rtss 

have not succeeded. There is no «’ood rr^lrm tn 1 B * as ? n act ual king 

offered in Egypt. b • ■ ‘ on to believe that human sacrifices were ever 

buskins (cothurni), often ^dfb thiclf sd ^ t r .Z he anc jS nt tragedians wore 

put for tragedy, as the sock {soccus, a flat' soled shoo) for comedy. In ancienUciKS 
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Diana, and hunters in general, as well as men of rank and authority, are represented in 
buskins often highly ornamented 

BUSS is the name of a small vessel, usually from 50 to 60 tons’ burden, much used in 
the herring-fishery, especially by the Dutch. The B. has two small sheds or cabins- — ■ 
one at the prow, to serve as a kitchen, and the other at the stern. The remaining space 
is a receptacle for fish. 

BUSSAHXB/, a hill-state of Northern India, on the border of Chinese Tartary, in n. 
lat. 80 56 to 82° 8', and e. long. 77 8k to 78' 5,3'. It is one of the most elevated and 
mountainous countries in the world, the lowest part being more than 8000 ft. above the 
sea, and much of it from 7000 to 13,000 feet. The Sutlej flows through the country 
from e, to west. The district on the n. of the Sutlej is called Kuna war. that, on the s. 
is B. proper. The climate in the lower parts on the southern frontier is almost tropical, 
and there are many genial and fertile districts of mild temperate climate; other districts 
are near, and within the limits, of perpetual snow. The vine succeeds admirably in 
many places, and it is supposed that some parts of this state are extremely suitable for 
the culture of tea, which, indeed, is cultivated to some extent. Very rich deposits ot cop- 
per ore have been discovered in Kunawur,and copper-mining is prosecuted near the s. w. 
frontier. The inhabitants are little advanced in civilization; many of those in the 
more northern parts have strongly marked Mongolian features. Polyandry prevails 
among them, and the females left. unmarried take refuge in Lamaic convents. The 
raj ah "and upper classes in the southern parts are Rajpoots, and the people generally are 
of Hindu race. Their observance of Hinduism, however, is very partial. ’ The rajah 
of B. holds his dignity by a grant from the East India company, made on the expulsion 
of the Ghoorkas in 1815. The tribute paid is £840. The pop. is estimated at 00,000. 
Principal productions are opium, grain, and woolen manufactures. 

BUSSEY, Benjamin, 1757-1843;; served as a private soldier in the revolutionary 
army; after the war, began business in Boston and accumulated a fortune, most of which,* 
after the death of certain relatives, went to the support of the law and divinity schools 
in Harvard college, and the founding of a school of agriculture, for which special object 
he gave a large farm near Boston. 

BITSSORA. See Bassora, .■ante, 

BUSSTf PALM, Mamcaria saecifem, a South American palm, growing in the tidal 
swamps of the Amazon, the only known species of its genus. The stem is only 10 to 15 
ft. high, curved or crooked, and deeply ringed. The leaves are simple or undivided, 
and are the largest of the kind produced by any known palm, being often 80 ft. long, 

♦ and 4 or 5 ft. wide. They are simply branched, drooping, and the fruit is of an olive 
color, large, hard, and three-seeded. The leaves make. excellent and durable thatch, 
being split down the midrib, and laid obliquely on the rafters, so that the furrows 
formed by the veins lie in a nearly vertical direction, and serve as so many little gutters 
to carry oft the water. The spnthe, taken oil entire, is used by the Indians as a bag, or 
the larger ones are stretched out to make caps. ^ 

BUST (Ital. hnsio; Fr. bush), in plastic art, the name given to a sculptural representa- 
tion of the head and upper part of the human body.' The earliest/ busts formed by 
the ancients were probably those heads of Merc*, urv which, when elevated on tall square 
blocks of stone, received the name of kermse (q.v/). These lierma? were afterwards fre- 
quently surmounted by representations of other divinities, such as Minerva; and as they 
gradually assumed more and more of the human form, they passed into busts, which 
were made of marble bronze, etc. But it was not till very late in the history of art 
that busts, in the sense of portraits of individuals, came to be used, cither in Greece or 
Rome; and it is remarkable that neither Greeks nor Romans designated them by any 
special name, for the Latin word bnattm had a quite different meaning. It was not till 
Alexander’s time that busts were used for purposes of portraiture in Greece; and most 
of the Roman busts which we possess belong to the period of* the emperors. During the 
learned period of Greece, which commenced with Aristotle, portraits of men of letters 
formed an important department of art; and it became an object. with the founders of 
museums and libraries to procure complete sets of them. The artists of this period exhib- 
ited remarkable ability in expressing the characters of the individuals whom they repre- 
sented. In this way wo have well-authenticated busts of Socrates, Plato, Zeno the Stoic, 
and other philosophers; of poets and orators, such as Isocrates and Demosthenes; of 
Athenian* statesmen and distinguished women. Tn Rome, representations of the kings, 
and persons of distinction belonging to the earlier period, were probably made from tile 
imagines majonnti which every patrician preserved in his atrium, and which were com- 
monly made of wax. These, no doubt, were often merely fanciful representations, 
partly taken, it maybe, from the more prominent features which belonged to the existing 
members of the family. The earliest well-authenticated Roman B. which we possess, is 
probably that of Seipio African us the elder. During the empire, busts for the most 
part were accurate portraits, and still furnish us with the means of becoming acquainted 
with the features, not only of the emperors themselves, hut of most other persons of dis- 
tinction. Busts of poets and men of letters are far less frequently met with amongst 
the Romans than amongst the Greeks. The chief marks of the authenticity in these busts 
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Uisimus in liw lllmtnum Imur/ines (Home, 1009 and Antwerp IflOeA' p d *,> ulvius 

Potosi, Mexico. 
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Wally 

wings quite capable of flio-ht <dti,n.Ivn aU ’ , "cvti, ^ ,om these birds in possessing 
CHeapeny pi 'f ed ** ^ they often seek to 

luiinids. ^Bastard! areblrds^oflmll'x^f Arm' ° b oi U i S bten Pursued and taken by strey. 
toes, th mean inumto *11 Mm? ? °" S ^ k « nd 3on S naked legs* the 

Kfe e i.‘ k ? ™- in M »' tlle r rounded ; the bill of moder-d . ilnli'h , wlth 


moil in the s. and e of Fi l f T le n<.cicd , 11 :l very rare British bird. It is com- 
lwgest of European birds, till mak somethnes webl- Vld0 8t ®f% oit T!lrtilI T- It is the 
is much smaller than tile male. The ■nlumW t« fi Hn ® D 1 ear ,y 4,0 pounds. The female 
parts, beautifully varied with blaek—imieh white midAU^f C ie S tllllt . co3or 011 the upper 
with white. The tail is short spreading , b aek * 01 , 1 "•<“«■, the tail tipped 

long, springing from the chin passes liffckwards ’ and dmvmw' 1 ] 01 ’ ph, “f al!0,,t 7 in - 
summer dress of the male nm-Hv ermrnfiW „ , ci «' " awards on each side, in the 

of the neck. The anaSmy She m erlin ^ st W, ofbare ski “ *» each side 
: orpoucli, capable of holding several Dint^th^nt peculiarity in a largo bag 

s.de of the tongue and the iSwer mandShle’ Th !* is l f m;m 'header* 

been conjectured to be for conveying water to' the- flmfiL 1 g i Suuknow . n; hut it lias 
plains. The givat B feeds t0 • ,‘ ile ? »iid young, m wide, arid 

frogs mice, worms, etc... and is very fond $ Tuhrfnhn- an l ve | e ^ lc food. swallows 
for its flavor. It is polygamous U difficil v k ?; • l s % sh «' highly esteemed 

o reduce it to a state of true domesMontion £ hittom fn T? g rt > bn » ;1 » «'«««pts 
in tbe poultry-yard,— The Litttf R m L** \°i Ui 13(110 baled, from us not breeding 
of Africa is duly an accMeMiS.^ i^ri ^ * .%*<* Europe and ^ 

f Black-headed B. (0. nif/rmps) is found \ m] !' tb( r S]Ze of the great 

the Mahratl a country Its flesli is 0 / u , flocks m the open plains of 

produces. — The Korn B 1 0 Xho J?™** dM<*clv&vh\}-h Judin 

of fivc ft - 111 height, has a similar reputation Wrnp -H rc ^ sLim dirg upwards 

possesses a B. (O. Amlralmiavv^ i. t as o ne ot t ie best kinds of game. —Australia 
« 3 f called wild turkey B - of *W in Jtmv 
freckled or spotted; the prevailing color is brown I t'l LY,*! ° S ' ItS pinmi, £° » s finely 
he more settled districts, its flesh bcin" par cukriv iif" l * )0n °T comparatively rare in 
fr-eou stalking majestically in the ^y « he Air human 

from'afihm. - ‘ S lt Z sfands' frVferti^ province of Milan, and £0 m. n w 

churches nre numerous statues and fine' paintin^bv DonM 9 ^ 0 - 1 Whlt ‘' In l,!1u of <hc 
Unjains of ancient buildings show that Busto 0 \,Xm Crespi a native of the town 
able importance. It j s a m ace of J lS' Ai ' W!lP «> ancient times of considcr- 
of town and suburbs, 12,9^9. ‘ “ do ’ ancl kas a cotton-thread factorjx Pop. 

Aral who c?^ tile hfimMfMeinlhaf mete M ree q I ? odder in clay, described as the 
of lite daughter’s iover B nSed oa ” ^ail a'drawing „ out! | 

which Uwms bis business to make. The ineidl led nT aad bakcd iJ witk «>e UIm 
tiles with faces, a practice largely imitated in after w°g am 5 nt t!l ° Cllds of roof- 

BUTCHES-EIBB, SeeSimiKE. aitc. years. He lived about GOO B.O. 
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| BTJTCHEB’S-BROOM, Buscus, a genus of plants of the natural order liUacece, with male 

S and female flowers 012 separate plants, a perianth of six leaves, filaments 0 united, one 

I style, and the fruit a berry. The common butcher’s-broora (It. aculeatus) is a shrubby 

I or almost shrubby evergreen plant, with a biennial stem, 1 to 3 ft. high, sending out many 

short branches and ovate alternate sharp-pointed false leaves of the same substance as 
the branches, the flowers minute and arising from the disk of the false leaves, solitary ; 

* the berries red, almost as large as wild-cherries, and of a sweetish taste. It is common 

i in many parts of the, s. of Europe, and in the s. of England in woods and hedges. 

: The English name is derived from the use made of the plant by butchers, to sweep their 

blocks, "it grows well under trees or shrubs, and can often be advantageously introduced 
for ornamental purposes. The root was formerly much used in medicine. It is aperient 
and diuretic. — It hypopliyllum, a native of Italy, had once a considerable reputation as 
a stimulant of the uterus. 

BUTE, an island in the flrth of Clyde, Scotland, separated from the coast of Argyle 
by a narrow winding strait, called the kyles of Bute, mostly under a mile wide, about 
6 m. distant from the w. coast of Ayrshire, and 8 m* 11 . of Arran. It is about 16 m. 
long, of irregular breadth, and with an area of 60 sq, miles. The surface to the n. is 
high, rugged, and barren; in the center and s., it is low and undulating, and compara- 
tively fertile. The highest point rises 875 feet. The coast is rocky and has some bays. 
The ‘island has several small lakes. The climate is milder than in any other part of 
Scotland, and, though moist, less so than on the w. coast generally; hence, it is much 
resorted to by invalids. In the s. the soil is sandy; towards the n. clay predominates* 
Most of the arable land is under tillage, and agriculture is in a good state. The chief 
crops are oats, turnips, and potatoes. Pop. TL, 10,064. The principal town is 
Rothesay. Most of the island belongs to the marquis of Bute, whose beautiful seat, 
Mount Stuart, is about 4 m. s. from Rothesay. Among the antiquities of B. are 
Rothesay castle, Karnes castle, Kilmorie castle, St. Blaine’s chapel, D ungyle, a remark- 
able vitrified fort on a high crag on the s.w. coast, and the Devil’s caldron, a circular 
erection, the original purpose of which is not well known. B. and the neighboring isles 
were for many centuries subject to the Norwegians. 

Buteshire, a county in the s. w. of Scotland, comprising the isles of Bute (q. v.) and 
Arran (q. v,) f and the Dumbraes, Holy isle, Pladda, Inchmarnoch, and other smaller 
islands. The area of the whole, according to the ordnance survey, is 225 sq.m., or 
}/ 143,977 statute acres. The pop. in 1871 was 16,977. B. returns one member to parlia- 

ment. The county town is Rothesay, in the island of Bute. 

BUTE, John Patrick Crichton Stuart, third marquis, and reputed hero of Dis- 
raeli’s Loth air. He joined the Roman Catholic church in 1868, and took great interest 
in furthering religious education, in pursuance of which he, among other enterprises, 
t purchased land, and established near Jerusalem an asylum for pilgrims. 

BUTE, John Stuart, third earl of, was b. in 1713, and cl. in 1792. About 1737, 
he attracted the favorable notice of Frederick, prince of Wales, who made him one of 
his lords of the bedchamber. After the death of the prince, he became groom of the 
! stole to his son, afterwards George III., over whose mind he obtained a strong influence. 

In Mar. , 1 761 , lie was appointed one of the principal secretaries of state ; and from the 29th 
May, 1762, to the 8tli April, 1763, he was prime minister. His government is memora- 
ble "only as one of the most unpopular that ever held oftice in Britain, its fundamental 
principle being the supremacy of the royal prerogative, of which the executive govern- 
ment were merely the humble servants. Lord Bute was given to scientific pursuits, 
especially botany, and showed himself a liberal patron of literature and art. He mar- 
ried the only daughter of lady Mary Wortloy Montagu. 

BXJ'TEA, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminosm , suborder papilion- 
acm, remarkable for the great length of the standard of the flower, and having 
a compressed, one-seeded pod, membranaceous at. tbe apex. The best known spe- 
cies are IJ. frondosa and B. superha, natives of India; and the former very widely 
■ diffused throughout that country, generally appearing as a sort of shrub in the. 

t neighborhood of villages, but in the jungles growing into a small tree. These trees 

present a gorgeous sight when covered with racemes of large deep scarlet flowers. 

| They have trifoliate leaves, with roundish leaflets, velvety beneath. They yield a 

resinous exudation, which occurs in the form of lurid red tears, often covering 
the twigs, and Is one of the kinds of lac (q. v.) brought to the market in India. 
The juice of the tree is not red, and the lac is supposed to"be elaborated by insects, but 
of what species is unknown. B. frondosa is called the dhalc tree in India. The bark 
and roots are very fibrous, and the fiber is used for calking boats. The flowers, called 

I teesoo or keesoo , yield a beautiful yellow or orange dye. 

I BUTEEA, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Caltanisetta, and 8 m. mmw. from 

Terranova. It stands on a height on the left bank of the Manfria. Ruins of great 
‘ ' antiquity exist in the neighborhood, but the ancient name is unknown. In 853, B. was 

besieged for five months by the Saracens, who raised the siege on the surrender of 6000 
'• persons as slaves. B. was almost the last town in Sicily taken by the Normans, having 
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held out against count Roger till 1089. The present castle is of Norman erection, and 
contains a number' of medieval antiquities. Pop. 5150. 

BUTLER, a co.in s. Alabama; 875 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 19,685—8983 colored; hilly, and 
mostly covered with pine woods; produces corn, cotton, etc. The Mobile and Mont- 
gomery railroad passes through. Co. seat, Greenville. 

BUTLER, a eo. in n.e. Iowa, on Cedar river and the Dubuque and Sioux City rail- 
road; 576 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14,293; an agricultural region, mostly prairie. Co. seat, 
Butler Centre. 

BUTLER, a co.in s. Kansas, on the White and Walnut rivers; 1519 sq.m.; pop. 
'80, 18,587. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, El Dorado. 

BUTLER, a co. in s.w. Kentucky, on Green river; 500 sq.m, ; pop. ’80, 12,181 — 820 ’ 
colored. Surface uneven, with moderately fertile soil ; agriculture the main business. 
Co. seat, Morgantown. 

BUTLER, a co. in s.e. Missouri, on the Arkansas border, w. of St. Francis river; 
560 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 6011— 140 colored. It lias a level surface and fruitful soil, pro- 
ducing corn, tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Poplar Bluff. 

BUTLER, a co. in e. Nebraska, s. of Platte river; 576 sq.m. ; pop. 76, 4730; in ’80, 
9194; productions agricultural. Co. seat, David city. 

BUTLER, a co. in s.w. Ohio, on the Indiana border, intersected by Miami river, 
the Miami canal, and three railroads; 455 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 42,580. Productions agricul- 
tural. Co. seat, Hamilton. There are in the co. many interesting monuments of 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

BUTLER, a co. in w. Pennsylvania, near the Alleghany river, drained by the waters 
of the Beaver; 800 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 52,536. The surface is diversified, and the soil 
sandy but tolerably good, producing the usual crops. Coal, iron, and limestone are 
plentiful. Co. seat, Butler. 

BUTLER, Alban; an English liagiologist, 1710-73. He was educated at the Douay 
Roman Catholic college, where he was professor of philosophy, and afterwards of divin- 
ity. He traveled on the continent, was chaplain to the duke of Norfolk, and president 
of the English college at St. Omer’s, where he died. The Lives of the Saints was his 
great work. It has passed through many editions. 

BUTLER, Andrew Pickens, 1796-1857; a graduate of South Carolina college, and 
lawyer of South Carolina. He was in the legislature in 1824, and in 1833 was appointed 
judge of sessions and afterwards of the supreme court. In 184o, he was chosen U. S. 
senator. It was Mr. Sumner’s reply to B.’s last speech , in the senate that led to the 
assault upon the Massachusetts senator by Preston S. Brooks. 

BUTLER, Benjamin Franklin, 1795-1858; a native of New York, and law part- 
ner of Martin Yau Buren. He served in the legislature, and was a member of tiie com- 
mission to revise the statutes. In Jackson’s cabinet he was attorney -general, 1831-34, 
and acting secretary of war, 1836-37. He was afterwards professor of* law in the 
university of New York. He was a leading member of the Democratic party up to the 
time of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, after which lie acted with the other 
parly. 

BUTLER, Benjamin Franklin, general of volunteers, U. S. army, was b. at Deer- 
field, N. H., Nov. 5, 1818. He graduated at Water ville college, Maine, in 1838, studied 
law at Lowell, Mass., where he was admitted to the bar in 1841, and became distin- 
guished as a criminal lawyer and Democratic politician. He was a member of Hie 
state legislature in 1853, of the state senate in 1859-60, and a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic-national conventions at Charleston and Baltimore in 1860, where he supported 
the nomination of Jefferson Davis and John C. Breckenridge, and was nominated as 
the Democratic candidate for governor of Massachusetts. B.' had risen to the rank of 
brig. gen. of militia; and at the outbreak of the war of secession, April 17, 186.1, he 
marched with the 8th Massachusetts brigade, and after a check at Great -Bethel, was 
appointed to the command of Baltimore, and subsequently of eastern Virginia, with 
Ins head-quarters at fortress Monroe. In Feb., 1862, he commanded the military forces 
sent from Boston to Ship island, near the mouth of the Mississippi; and after New 
Orleans had surrendered to the naval forces under commander Furragut, lie held mili- 
tary possession of the city, and by liis severity, and especially by an, at least apparently, 
atrocious order respecting the treatment of women, brought upon himself the intense 
detestation of the southern people, and a very general feeling of reprobation. Relieved 
of ins command, he returned to fortress Monroe, acted under gen. Grant in his opera- 
tions against Petersburg and Richmond, and, June 13, 1865, by his refusal to co-oper- 
ate with the naval forces, caused the failure of the first attempt to take fort Fisher, the 
chief defense of Wilmington. Returning to Massachusetts at the end of the war, he 
took an active part in politics as an extreme radical, advocated the impeachment of 
president Johnson; in 1866, he was elected member of the house of representatives, and 
has been repeatedly elected until 1878. 
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BUTLER, Benjamin Franklin {ante), b. 1ST. IT., IBIS’,- <« graduate of Waterville 
(Me,) college; admitted to the bar in Massachusetts, and acquired a large practice 
in Lowell and other cities. He was early in politics as a member of the Demo- 
cratic party, and by them was chosen to the legislature in 1853. In the same year he 
was a member of the constitutional convention, and in 1859 was elected to the state 
senate. On the first call for troops in the secession conflict (April 15, 1801), B.,who 
was a brig. gen. of militia, called out his brigade. On the next day, tlie 6th regiment 
left Boston; and on the 18th, B. at the head of the 8th regiment started for Washington 
by way of Baltimore. Two regiments of his brigade had in the mean time sailed for 
fortress Monroe, of which they took possession. The burning of railroad, bridges pre- 
vented B. from reaching Washington directly, and he took possession of Annapolis and 
repaired the railroad from that city to AVashington so speedily, that the 7th Hew York 
and the 8th Massachusetts regiments reached the capital in season to prevent any 
attempt at seizure. In May, he took possession of : Baltimore without opposition, and 
the same month was appointed maj.gen. and given command of fortress Monroe; Here 
he made the declaration, when requested to return runaway negroes, that the slaves were 
* * contraband of war!’- — a doctrine that greatly discouraged the secessionists and corre- 
spondingly elated the union side, for up to that period "there had been no hesitation on 
the part of the civil or military authorities in doing their utmost to arrest and return 
fugitive slaves. In the spring of 1862, he commanded the land force of 18,000 men 
designed to co-operate with Farragut in command of the fleet to operate in the lower 
Mississippi, and on the 1st of May he took possession of Hew Orleans, where he 
remained until relieved by gen, Banks in December. His administration in Hew 
Orleans was violently denounced: but he kept order; forced the people to keep reason- 
ably clean streets and so avoided the yellow-fever for one season; compelled the rich 
secessionists to contribute to the support of those whom their rebellion had reduced to 
want; and enforced due respect for the flag of the nation. Hear the dose of 1863, he was 
put in command of the department of Virginia and North Carolina, and in May, 1864, 
occupied City Point and Bermuda Hundred in support of Grant’s movement upon 
Petersburg. In October he was. sent- to New York to assure peace duriftg the election, 
there being danger of serious trouble. In 1864, .he was sent against fort Fisher, but the 
enterprise failed, in consequence of a storm, and he returned, contrary to orders, for 
which he was relieved from command. In 1866, he was chosen member of congress 
from the Boston district, and in 1868, was One of the managers in the impeachment of 
president Johnson. From the breaking out, of the rebellion" until 1876-77, Butler acted 
with the Republican party; but when the greenback and labor movement began to take 
shape he favored it, and in 1878 was the candidate of those parties, and of a large por- 
tion of the Democratic party, for governor of Massachusetts, receiving 109,435 votes to 
134,725 for the successful Republican candidate, He was again n candidate of “green- 
backers,” labor men, and Democrats, in 1879, but was again unsuccessful. 

BUTLER, Charles, 1750-1832; a prolific English writer, nephew of Alban. ITe 
was educated at Douay, and entered at Lincoln inn in 1775, coining to the bar in 1791, 
His literary activity was enormous. Among his works were Rem in me nces; Ho m Biblicm; 
Horn Jural fan Subsecmu; Boole of the Homan Catholic Church; and lives of Erasmus, Gro- 
tius, and others. He also edited his uncle’s Lives of the Saints, and completed an edition 
of Coke upon Littleton. 

BUTLER Clement M., d.d., 1>. N. Y., 1810; a Protestant Episcopal minister 
in Georgetown, D. O., Boston, and Washington; rector of Grace church, Rome, Italy, 
1802-04; professor of ecclesiastical history in the divinity school of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in West Philadelphia. He has published The Booh of Common Prayer 
Interpreted, by its History; Old Truths and New Errors; St. Paulin Rome; Inner Rome; 
Manual of Ecclesiastical History from the 1st to the 18 th Century; Sermons, etc. 

BUTLER, John, a native of Conn.; d. Canada, 1794; a tory leader in the revolu- 
tion, commanding a regiment of militia. In 1776, he organized a band of guerillas dis- 
guised as Indians, who committed many outrages. He also commanded the men who 
destroyed Wyoming, Penn., in 1778. After peace he settled in Canada, where he was 
agent for Indian affairs. 

BUTLEE, Joseph, one of the most eminent of English divines, was b. in 1692 at 
Wantage in Berkshire, where his father kept a shop. With a view to the ministry of the 
Presbyterian church, he attended a dissenting academy at Tewkesbury, in Gloucester- 
shire/ At the age of 22, he gave proof of high metaphysical ability in a letter to Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, usually appended to that celebrated writer’s a-priori demonstration, to 
which it offers some objections. About this time, he made up his mind, to join the 
church of England, and in Mar., 1714, entered Oriel college, Oxford. Soon after, he 
took orders. In 1718, he was appointed preacher at the Rolls chapel, where lie preached 
those remarkable sermons which he published in 1726. The first three, On Human 
Nature, constitute one of the most important contributions ever made to moral science. 
The scope of the reasoning is briefly, that virtue is consonant with, and vice a violation 
of, man’s nature. In 1725, B. was presented to the rich benefice of Stanhope, in the 
co. of Durham, to which he removed in the following year. Here he resided in 
great retirement till 1733. His friend Seeker, the archbishop, desired to see him pro- 
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iMtea ^o soine more important position, and mentioned his name once to queen Caro- 
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vols.). These lectures are remarkable for their great learning, eloquence, and depth of 
Judgment. Besides Ills lectures, there have appeared, Sermons , with a memoir by the 
Rev. Thomas Woodward (Dublin, 1849); Letters on the Development of Christian Doctrine 
(Dublin, 1850); Liters on RornmUsm (Loud. 1854). 

BUTLER, William: Orlando, 1793-1880; h. Ky. ; served in the Indian battles of 
1812, and under Jackson at New Orleans, and after the Avar practiced law in Kentucky. 
He was ajnember of congress, 1839-43, and next year democratic candid ate for governor; 
in 1848 the democratic nominee for vice-president, but not successful. He served as may 
gen. of volunteers in the war with Mexico, and w r as wounded at Monterey. He was a 
member of the peace congress of 1861. 

BUTLEBAGKE 0? WINE, as described by Blackstone and Stephen, is a very ancient 
hereditary duty belonging to the crown, and is otherwise called the pritsage'oi wines. 
This duty is taken notice of in the great roll of the exchequer, 8 Richard I., still extant. 
Under the 'rigid to levy it, the crown could take two- tuns of wine from every ship 
(English or foreign) importing into England 20 tuns or more, one before and one behind 
the mast; which, by charter of Edward I., was exchanged into a duty of two shillings 
for every tun imported by merchant strangers, and called butlerage, because paid to tile 
king’s butler. 

BUTO, an Egyptian goddess, deity of the town Ruto in northern Egypt. She per- 
sonified lower Egypt; and, it w r as believed, presided over fire, and resided in the sun. B. 
was considered to represent the Greek Latona, and to be the regent of certain districts 
and cities in Egypt and Arabia. 

B'CJ'TOMUS, a genus of aquatic plants, of which one species, B. mnbellatus , is frequent 
in ditches and ponds in England, Ireland, and many parts of Europe, but is very rare 
in Scotland. It is popularly called flowering rush, and is one of the plants to which the 
praise has been assigned of being the most beautiful in the British flora. The leaves are 
all radical, 2 to 3 ft. long, linear, triangular, their sharp edges sometimes cutting the 
mouths of cattle, whence the generic name (Gr. ox-cutting). The scape, or flowering stern, 
is longer than the leaves, terminating in a large umbel of rose-colored flowers, readily 
distinguished from those of all other British plants by having nine stamens, six in an 
outer, and three in an inner row. 

BUTT, Isaac, b. 1813; graduate of Trinity college, Dublin, and a member of the 
Irish bar. He was one of the counsel for Smith O’Brien and others tried in 1848 for 
treason, and aiso for the Fenians tried in 1865, In 1852, he was chosen to parliament 
from Youngliall as a liberal conservative; and in 1871 he was returned from Limerick 
as a “ home ruler,” and has been to the present time the chief leader and support of the 
idea which that name involves. He was one of the projectors, and for a time the editor, 
of the Dublin University Magazine. He has also published Literature of Political 
Economy; History of the Kingdom of Italy, and works on the relations of landlord and 
tenant. He died in 1830. 

BUTTE, a small hill or knoll, or rising ground ; in some places applied to mountains, 
as the Bowmeville Buttes in California, which are nearly 9000 ft. high. 

BUTTE, a co. in. n. California, on the Sacramento and Feather rivers; 1458 sq.m.; 
pop. 'hi), 18,721. The surface is rough and well wooded, and the soil fertile. The co. 
is rich in gold, silver, platinum, cinnabar, lead, and iron. The Marysville branch of 
the Pacific railroad crosses the w. portion. Wheat, barley, wine, and wool are the chief 
agricultural productions. Co. seat, Oroville. 

BUTTEB (Ger. butter; Fr. beurre; Lat. butyrum) is the fatty substance present in the 
milk of the mammalia, and capable of being extracted from it. In ancient times 
the Hebrew's seem to have made copious use of butter as food; but the Greeks and the 
Romans used it only as an ointment in their baths, and it is probable that the Greeks 
obtained their knowledge of the substance from the Scythians, Thracians, and Phrygians, 
whilst the Romans obtained it from Germany. In southern Europe, at the presenttime, 
B. is very sparingly used; and in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and southern France, it is sold 
by apothecaries as a medicinal agent for external application. The amount of B. in 
cows’ milk (q.v.) is about 4 per cent, though the kind of pasture, quantity of milk, and 
general condition, influence the relative quantity of the several ingredients of milk. In 
the extraction of R, the milk is allowed to cool, and the cream which rises to the sur- 
face is skimmed off, and put into a large, deep, earthenware vessel, wfliere it lies for 
several days till enough has been collected for a churning. Any difference in the exact 
mode of treatment of the milk yields a B. with some peculiarity or other. Thus, the B. 
and cream of Devonshire, which are famed for their superior richness, owe this in 
greater part to the mode of manipulating the milk, and not to the special character of 
that fluid, or to the richness of the pastures in those districts. The milk in Devonshire 
is not allowed to cool slowly, as elsewhere, but is at once placed in large deep pans, and 
carefully heated. A scum quickly rises, which is pushed to the side; and whenever the 
bubbles of steam appear, the milk is removed, and allowed to cool in the ordinary way, 
wfiien a good deal of the milk thickens to the consistence of B., and is skimmed off as 
the celebrated Devonshire clouted cream. In England, the B.pf Epping and Cambridge 
is highly esteemed, and in every part of Great Britain, the Dutch B., "in a salted form, 
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particularly alum-slate and other schistose rocks. It occurs at Hurlet alum-work, near 
Paisley, Scotland, and in a number of places on the continent of Europe. , It is not unlike 
B. in color, varying from yellowish white to sulphur yellow. It is rather greasy to the 
touch, and is easily broken in pieces. 

BUTTERCUP. See Ranunculus. 

BUTTERFIELD, John, 1733-1869; one of the founders of the express business 
in the United States. Before the time of railroads he was proprietor of many impor- 
tant lines of stage coaches, especially in New York state. 

BUTTERFIELD, William, b. 1814; an English architect noted as a leader of the 
“Gothic revival” in England. His work has been chiefly in church and collegiate 
architecture. 

BUTTEREISH. See Gunnel. . 

BUTTERFLY, the common English name of all the diurnal lepidopterous (q.v.) * 
insects, corresponding with the genus papilio , as originally defined by Linnaeus, jbufc 
forming many genera in the most recent entomological systems. Butterflies exhibit a 
great similarity in almost all respects to other lepidopterous insects, the common charac- 
ters of which will be found in the article on that order; hut are distinguished even 
more than the rest of them generally, by brilliancy of coloring, which in butterflies also 
belongs to the under as well as the upper side of the wings, whilst the beauty of moths 
and hawk-moths appears chiefly on the upper side. Accordant with this circumstance, 
is the further peculiarity, that almost all butterflies, when at rest, usually hold their 
wings erect, the under side being thus chiefly exhibited ; whilst the other lepidopterous 
insects, when at rest, hold their wings in a horizontal or somewhat inclined position, 
and some have them wrapped round the body. Butterflies are also the only lepidopter- 
ous insects which have no spines, bristles, or hooks on the margins of their wings, by 
which the second wing on each side can be attached to the first, but both when flying 
and at rest, have all their wings quite separate. The manner in which the scales of the 
wings are imbricated, gives those of butterflies a smoother appearance than those of 
moths and hawk-moths" The antennas of butterflies are generally simple, slender, and 
elongated, and terminated by a little club. Their caterpillars have always sixteen feet 
(see Caterpillar). The pupa or chrysalis is angular; is seldom enveloped in a 
cocoon; is generally suspended by the tail, by means of a silky substance, often 
to a leaf or twig, but is sometimes supported by bands around the middle; and generally 
exhibits more or less of that golden coloring from which both the names 
aurum) and chrysalis (Gr. chrysos) are derived. 

Butterflies are found in all parts of the world; they are t% be seen duriiig*the sun- 
shine of the brief summer extracting nectar from the flowers even of Greenland and 
Spitsbergen, but they are most numerous in the warmest regions; where, however, 
many of 'them live chiefly in the shade of moist foliage, in woods and jungles. Dr. 
Hooker, describing the scenery on the banks of the Great Runjeet in the Bikkin Hima- 
laya, says that “by far the most striking feature consisted in the amazing quantity of 
superb butterflies,' large tropical swallow-tails, black, with scarlet or yellow eyes on 
their wings. They were seen everywhere, sailing majestically through the stM hot air, 
or fluttering from one scorching rock to another, and especially loving to seme on the 
damp sand of the river edge, where they sat by thousands, with erect 1- wings, balancing 
themselves with a rocking motion, as their heavy sails inclined them to one side or the 
other, resembling a crowded fleet of yachts on a calm day.” 

Butterflies possess no small power of wing; some of them, indeed, of which the 
wings are comparatively thin and delicate, are inferior in this respect, and have a sort 
of zigzag flight; but others soar in the air with a steady and continuous motion. Short- 
lived as they are all generally believed to be, some of the tropical species perform 
wonderful migrations; concerning which, however, nothing hut the fact is yet well 
known, “ Frequently,” says sir James Emerson Tennent in his work on Ceylon , “ the 
extraordinary sight presents itself of flights of these; delicate creatures, generally of a 
white or pale yellow hue, apparently miles hi breadth, and of such prodigious extension 
as to occupy hours and even days uninterruptedly in their passage, whence coming no 
one knows, whither going no one can tell.” 

The number of species of B. is very great, and the arrangement of them has been 
found difficult, chiefly upon account of the great similarity in all important respects 
which prevails among them all. They are divided, however, into two well-marked 
sections, of which the first is characterized by having only a single pair of spurs or 
spines on the tibim (or fourth joints of the legs), placed at their lower extremity; whilst 
in the other section, the tibia? of the hinder legs have two pair of spurs, one pair at each 
extremity. This distinction, seemingly unimportant in itself, is accompanied by other 
differences. The second section of butterflies maybe regarded as forming a sort of con- 
necting link between butterflies and hawk-moths. A few British species belong to it, 
but the species are generally tropical, and some of them, found in tropical America, are 
remarkable for their rapidity and power of flight, and for the migrations which they 
perform, besides being amongst “the most splendid insects in creation,” a resplendent 
green, inimitable by art, relieving the velvet black of their wings, and varying with 
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tivity from the abundance of this food ’’ LC " and Jan ' arc fl mte a season of i'es- 


...... » .some- 

ties to boiling water, and is usually administered in tin / 11 rn< /‘ ^^dds its proper- 


in that of a powder. 
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abstractecl * See^uTTEB. f0 ™ contains ^hTea?^ 11 1,16 blltter or o!1 y matter has been 
and is only deficient in ofly Safte^ It h th^r’ SU fV" d ordinary milk 

Ireland and Scotland as an article of tZS , e J efore nut «tious, and is largely used n 
ridge and with PQtatoes It bo drank . Senera,, y P artak «" of l h par- 

cmge, and. is therefore useful in Certain fettm ?,t ‘ ”*i 18 a *«* agreeable, cooling bev- 
BUTTERMILK P 4 LT S “ t T and “flammatory conditions. ° 

M^over a limestone ledge 90 ft. high” 7 ’ The’ 1 smmfminm i Y ' ’• on , 0atka cm;k > which 
Meadow creek, near West Point N If 6 name 18 given to a cascade in Bo* 

BUTTERNUT, or Whitf w.r vn. t , 

can tree, with nearly smooth wS h,se - wide-spreading Ameri- ■ 

tlnf ag c eCaWe food when dri 'ed; when taken rreen ami 1 . h T, n ? t ? are well-known, and 
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poses of "butter. The B. trees of India and Africa belong to the genus bassia (q.v.), of 
| tlie natural order sapotaeem; the B. trees of Guiana and Brazil to the genus caryocar 

1 (q.v.), of the natural order ■rhkobolacm. The oil-palms (q.v.), and the cocos bitty racea 

I (see Cocoa Nut), may also be regarded as B. trees, although not generally receiving 

I; that name. 

| BBTTEBWOBT, Pinguieula , a genus of plants of the natural order lentibulariace (B 

| (q.v.), distinguished by a two-lipped calyx, the upper lip trifid, the lower bifid, a spurred 

corolla, two-lipped and gaping, the upper lip arched; and a globose germen. The spe- 
cies are small plants with only radical leaves, found in the bogs and marshes of different 
j; quarters of the world. Some of them possess much beauty when in flower, particularly 

JP. grancUflora, a rare native of the s. of France and of Ireland. The common B. (P. 
vulgaris) is abundant in the northern parts of Britain and of Europe. It has the power 
v of coagulating milk. The Laplanders pour reindeer milk, warm from the animal, upon 

the leaves of this plant, instantly strain it, and set it aside for two or three days, till it 
acquires the consistence of cream, and some degree of acidity, when it is with them a 
favorite article of food. A little of it in this state will produce the same effect on warm 
reindeer milk which was at first produced by the leaves of the plant. The origin of the 
English name B. is sometimes referred to the power of coagulating milk, sometimes to 
the peculiar sliminess of the leaves. 

BTJTTISHOLZ, a village of Switzerland, in the canton of Lucerne, and 11 m. n.w. from 
the city of that name. Ndhr to B. is a large mound called the English Barro w, because 
here are buried 3000 Englishmen, followers of Be Coucy, son-in-law of Edward III. of 
England, who, while devastating the cantons, were defeated and killed by Swiss peasants 
in 1376. 

BUTTMA1K, Philipp Karl, one of the most distinguished philologists of modern 
times, was b. at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1764, and studied at Gbit in gen under Heyne. 
He became, in 1789, assistant in the royal library in Berlin, and rose successively to be 
secretary and librarian (1811). He held at the same time (1800-8) a professorship in the 
Joaekimsthal gymnasium in Berlin, which he afterwards exchanged for a professorship 
in the newly founded university of that city. He died 2hst June, 1829. B. is best known 
by his Greek grammars, the Griech. Granmatilc (Berk 1792; 21st cd. by his son, Alexander 
Buttmann, 1863), and an abridgment of it, Griech. Scintigram. (14th ed, 1862); both have 
f been translated into English. His Lcxilogits (translated by Fishlake) and Ausfiihiiclte 

Griech. Sprachlehre , or larger Greek grammar, which have gone through several editions, 
are designed for scholars. In liis Mythologus , he has collected his essays on the myths of 
the ancients. 

BUTTOEf The term B. is applied to the well-known appendages to dress used for 
fastening or for ornament; and to a sort of oblong latch moving upon a pivot in the mid- 
dle, used by joiners and cabinet-makers for fastening the lids of boxes, doors of presses, 
etc. The mass of fused metal found at the bottom of a crucible or cupel, after fusing or 
assaying, is also technichally called a button. 

The history of button-making is in many ways a curious one. Bating no further 
back as a trade of any importance than the reign of Elizabeth, it has undergone several 
extraordinary changes, produced chiefly by the ever- varying fashions in dress, but also 
by some simple, though ingenious inventions, as well as by foreign competition. In 
Great Britain, Birmingham has always been the principal seat of the button manufacture. 
What has been called the “Augustan age” of button-making in that city included the 
; latter portion of last and the early part of the present century, when even tradesmen 

wore coats “loaded with innumerable gilt buttons,” and when employers on a moderate 
: scale in this manufacture were making incomes of from £2000 to £3000 a year, and their 

workmen from £2 to £4 per week. Early in the present century, Mr. B. Banders intro- 
duced the cloth-covered button, which initiated the change from those made of metal, 
and by which he rapidly made a fortune. His son, in 1825, effected the apparently trivial 
but really ingenious improvement of making it with a canvas tuft instead of a metal 
shank, by which both the button-holes and the garment itself were less subject to injury, 
; ■ This kind of button had an enormous sale, and is still much used, A further alteration 

was made on it by Mr. W. Elliott, who patented, in 1837, a mode of covering the button 
with silk, having a pattern in the center, the demand for which was at onetime so great, 
that sixty looms were employed in London In making the "special material required for 
j them, in 1841, the old Dorsetshire wire and thread button was replaced by the “three- 

fold linen button,” still considered by housewives indispensable for under-clothing, since 
■■ neither washing nor mangling destroys it. It is said to be the invention of Mr. XL Jef- 

fries, of Birmingham, but was patented by Mr. J. Aston, and continues to be made in 
vast numbers. A single English firm recently consumed in one year for this kind of 
; button, 63;000 yards of cloth and 34 tons of metal, upon which 250 hands were employed, 

I Turning now to other materials which have had a great “success” in their day, we 

find that buttons made of hoof, under the name of “horn buttons,” as introduced nearly 
40 years ago by Mons. E. Bassot of Paris, were for a good many years most extensively 
■: manufactured at Birmingham, and sent to all parts of the world. In hoof buttons the 

? trade is now comparatively insignificant, and the French makers possess the maruet for 

what of it remains.. Tweed clothing and fabrics in imitation of it have, through the 
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necessity of matching their various colors, led to the buttons for them being made of a 
rather uncommon material, namely, vegetable ivory (q.v.). This substance, which is ' 
the fruit of a palm, somewhat resembles true ivory, but is rather softer. It can be read- 
ily turned in the lathe, and dyed of various colors. More than twenty tons of it, valued 
at from £25 to £30 per ton, are weekly consumed in Birmingham in making buttons, and 
it is also largely used for the same purpose in France and Germany. 

What we have hitherto said refers principally to What manufacturers call the revolu- 
tions of the trade; but there are other important branches which have been less subject 
to change, chief among these being the so-called “pearl buttons 0 — that is, buttons made 
of mother-of-pearl shells. This has long been a leading branch, and employs a greater 
number hands than any other. Metal buttons, too, although not relatively so important 
as formerly, have never ceased to form a prominent section of the trade. They are a 
numerous class, and include all sorts for uniforms, trouser buttons, fancy buttons which 
are gilt, stamped, chased, or enameled, and many cheap varieties in iron and other metals 
for export. -Numerous kinds of composite buttons are also partly composed of metal. 
Glass buttons form another interesting branch, carried on to a considerable extent in 
Birmingham, hut more largely in Bohemia and Paris; so also do porcelain buttons, 
which, although an English invention, are now almost exclusively made in France. 
Vulcanite (q.v.) buttons have been extensively made in the United States. As to other 
materials, a Birmingham manufacturer says it were easy to write out a long list from 
■which buttons have been made, but very difficult to name one from which they have not 
been made. 

We shall now describe briefly some of the processes in button-making, beginning with 
metal buttons. Circular disks, 'called “blanks,” are first cut out of sheet brass or other 
metal by means of fly- presses, usually worked by girls. The fly-press consists of a ver- 
tical iron screw with a triple thread, to which screw is attached a horizontal arm, bend- 
ing downwards at the end to form a handle. A punch attached to the press rises and 
falls with the motion of this handle, and rapidly cuts out the blanks. When large 
quantities of one pattern are required, a self-feeding, self-acting machine is used, which 
cuts out the blanks in rows at one blow, turning them out at the rate of 2000 gross per 
day. After being annealed, the blanks are next made convex by a blow from a stamp. 
The shanks are formed of wire by a separate machine, which cuts off pieces, and bends 
them into loops of the required form. When these are soldered on, the buttons are 
dressed on a lathe. They are then gilded and burnished; some, however, are only 
lackered; and some, though gilt, are finished in a dead or frosted style. — “Shell ’’but- 
tons are those with a convex face, a flat or convex back, and hollow. These are made 
of two blanks, that forming the face being larger than the back to which the shank is 
attached. These blanks are pressed into the required shape by dies worked in the fly- 
press, and then, by another die, the edge of the larger blank is lapped over the smaller, 
and thus attached without soldering. Livery and other buttons having a device in 
strong relief are stamped by a die placed in a stamping-press. Bee {Stamping op 
Metals. ; , 

In making covered buttons, a metal blank is punched, and its edge is turned up by 
a die in a fly-press; then a smaller metal blank is punched with a hole in the middle, 
and of such size, that, when flat, it shall fit into the upturned edge of the first: this per- 
forated blank, or collet, is next pressed into a concave or dished shape. Two cloth 
blanks — the face one of silk, and the other for the tuft of thin canvas — are now punched, 
one considerably larger than the front metal blank, the other somewhat smaller- the 
larger cloth blank is laid upon the flat face of the metal blank, which is filled with a 
disk of mill-board or paper, and its edges turned over; these edges are covered by the 
smaller cloth, and then the collet laid upon them with its concavity towards the cloth. 
They are now all pressed together in a sort of die or mold, by which means the collet 
is flattened and spread out, while the upturned edge of the metal blank is turned forci- 
bly over it, thus securing the collet, and with it the cloth which is strained tightly on 
the fade, and its edges bound between the blank and the collet, so that the whole is 
firmly held together. The linen-covered button for underclothing, above referred to is 
formed of a single brass ring with a groove or canal on one face. ' Into this the edges’ of 
the two round linen blanks are placed, so that when the edges of the groove are pressed 
firmly down, the button is entirely covered with linen. 

Buttons with holes, technically called “four-holes,” “three-holes, ’’and “two-holes ” 
when of pearl-shell, wood bone, or ivory, are cut with a tubular saw, turned separately 
m a lathe* find drilled. ^ ^ ... _ •> *.v . .. v 

to the required form; 
that would otherwise cut the thread!- 


When of metal, the blanks are punched, then stamped in dies 
the holes are* punched, and “rymered,” to round the sharp edges 
, . . „ c ; ut the thread.— Glass buttons are most largely made by taking a 

°i 0( S ] f a , 0f . c 1 °* or ’ softening the end by heat, and pressing it into a mold, each 

halt of winch is fixed to one limb of a pair of pincers. The shank is placed into a hole 
m the mold before the melted glass is inserted. 

According to ,an estimate published a few years ago by Mr. J. P. Turner of Birminv- 
ham to whose paper we have been much indebted, the number of artisans employed in 
the button manufactures of that city was then as follows: ** " 


Button. 

.Butyric. 



Probably about 1000 more are employed in London and elsewhere in Great Britain, and 
a large 'proportion of the whole are females. At that tune, which was before the war 
with Germany, about 20,000 persons were employed in France, showing how nmcli more 
largely the button industry has been developed in that country. Germany is a still 
greater producer, the cheaper kinds of fancy buttons made in the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, the glass buttons of Bohemia, and the pearl buttons of Vienna being more 
extensively exported than those of any other country. Buttons of various kinds are 
made on a large scale in the United States, but that country still imports them largely 
from Europe. ~ 

BUTT OK, Sir Thomas, the successor of sir Henry Hudson in the exploration of the 
me. coast of America. In 1012-13, lie was frozen in and wintered on the w. coast of 
Hudson’s bay. The next summer he explored all the coasts of the bay, returning to 
England in the autumn. 

BTJTTQHWGOD. See Plane. 

BTJTTBESS (old Eng. botrcss; Fr. hut fee), a projection for the purpose of giving addi- 
tional support or strength to a wall. In the classical style, there were no buttresses, 
their place being, to a certain extent, supplied by pilasters, antse, etc. The different 
stages of Gothic architecture are marked by the form of buttresses employed, almost as 
distinctly as by the form of the arch. The Horman B. was broad, often semicircular, 
sometimes dying into the wall at. the top, and never projecting from it to any great 
extent. Early English buttresses project much more boldly, and are considerably nar- 
rower, than the Konmm. They are frequently broken into stages, which diminish in 
size as they ascend. In the decorated style, this division into stages is almost invaria- 
ble, the B. being often supplied with niches terminating in pinnacles, and very highly 
ornamented with carving, statues, etc. In the perpendicular style, they retain the forms 
which had been introduced during the decorated period, the ornamentation, of course, 
being varied to suit the character of the style. Flying buttresses — i.e., buttresses in the 
form of a sloping arch, connecting the upper and central portions of an arched structure 
with the vertical buttresses of the outer walls — were introduced into England at the 
period of the early English, though they existed on the continent previously, where 
they 'continued to be used to a greater extent. They were also very common in Scot- 
land. Iii England, they are generally called arch -buttresses. 

BUTTS, a co. in central Georgia, on the Ockmulgee; 240 sq.m.; pop. s 80, 8311 — 4034 
colored. The surface is uneven, and soil fertile. Productions, corn, Cotton, and sweet 
potatoes. Co. seat, Jackson. 

BITTIIA BOOT. See Cissampelos. 

BIITY'BIC ACID may be best obtained by saponifying butter with potash, then adding 
dilute sulphuric acid till an acid reaction is attained, and distilling about one half of the 
mixture, adding a little water, and continuing the distillation till the residue is not acid. 
B. A. may also be obtained by allowing a small quantity of milk-curd to act upon a solu- 
tion of sugar at a temperature of 77° to 86°, which excites a peculiar process of fermen- 
tation resulting in the formation of butyric acid. Some chalk is added to take up the 
B. A. whenever produced, and the better proportions to employ are 100 sugar, 8 to 10 
fresh curd, and 50 chalk, with sufficient water to make, a thin liquid. The butyrate of 
lime is left in the vessel, and on acting upon that by dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, and redistilling, the free B. A. passes over in vapor, and is condensed. B. A. is a 
transparent, thin, oily liquid, with a most persistent rancid odor. It is mixable in all 
proportions in water, alcohol, ether, and oil of vitriol ; has the specific gravity 978 (water 
being 1000), boils at 314°; though it volatilizes at ordinary temperatures, as appears from 
the rancid odor of its vapor, its chemical symbol is HO, CsHtO*, and it combines with 
bases, such as lime, soda, etc., to form salts. 

BUTYBIC ETHEB, or Pine- apple Oil, is an exceedingly fragrant oil obtained by 
distilling butyric acid (or the butyrate of lime), alcohol, and sulphuric acid. The mate- 
rial which passes over is the B. E., and it is generally mixed with alcohol, and sold in 
commerce as artificial pine- apple oil. , It possesses the same very pleasant flavor which 
belongs to pine-apples, and there is little doubt that pine-apples owe their flavor to the 
presence- of natural butyric ether. The artificial variety is now extensively used for 
flavoring confections, as pine-apple drops, for sophisticating bad mm, and for flavoring 
custards, ices, and creams, as also an acidulated drink or lemonade named pine-apple 
ale. B, E. alone cannot be used in perfumery for handkerchief use, as, when inhaled in 
even small quantity, it tends to cause irritation of the air-tubes of the lungs and intense 
headache, but it is employed as one material in the manufacture of compound perfumes. 
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Making metal buttons of all kinds . . • 1200 

“ covered buttons, including linen 1500 

“ pearl buttons . ... .......... . . . . . . . 2000 

“ vegetable ivory buttons 700 

“ other kinds, as glass, horn, bone, wood, etc. . . .. . . .. . . . 600 

Total 6000 
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It is composed of ordinary ether (C 4 HiO) and butyric acid (C a ll 7 0 3 +I10), and its strict 
cnermcal name and symbol is the butyrate of the oxide of ethyl ((IJt r ,O,0 8 II v O“). It is 
remarkable that a substance possessing such a disagreeable odor as butyric acid (that of 
rancid butter) should be capable of forming, in part at least, a substance with such a 
pleasant flavor as artificial pine-apple oil. 

EUXAE', a t. of Shaba bad, in Baliar, presidency of Bengal, situated on the right 
banker the Ganges. It is chiefly remarkable as the scene of a victory gained in 1784 
by sir Hector Munro. At the head of 7072 men, of whom only 857 were Europeans 
he deteatecla native army of 40,000, and captured 188 guns. B. is 62 m. me. of Bena- 
res, and n.w; of Calcutta. Pop. 71, 18,446. 

BTTXBATT'MIA, a , genus of mosses, of which only one species is known, 11 aphMct 
a very rare British plant, remarkable for its apparent want of leaves: the whole plant 
above ground seeming to consist of a little conical bull), with minute scales Which 
are, however, really its leaves. 

BUXTON, a t. in Derbyshire, 83 m. n. w. of Derby. It lies 000 ft. above the sea in 
a deep valley, surrounded by hills and moors, which have been tastefully planted - the 
only approach being by a narrow ravine, by which the Wye flows into the Derwent 
1 lie new part ot the town is much- under the level of the old. Five m. to the e. of 
n^ri 1S y<0 A ie ?f a P^pdudicular limestone rock, rising to a height of between 800 
and 400 ft. from the ^ ye. B. has, for 800 years, been famous for its calcareous 
springs, tepid (82 FA and cold (discharging 120 gallons of water per minute) audits 
chalybeate springs. It is visited annually, from June to October, by 12.000 to 14 000 
2’f^’ the waters beingtakenfor indigestion, gout, rheumatism,' and nervous and 
cutaneo us diseases. Nearly 5000 strangers can be accommodated at one time. There is 
an institution, called the Devonshire hospital, containing 100 beds, supported by sub- 
1000 patients are annually boarded and lodged Dee of charge. 
JnPna at r S Ty n<i 10 walks g 1 ’® numerous. Much of the splendor of B. is due to the 
dukes, of Devonshire, one of whom, in the last century, at the cost of £120 000 

cu^v t e < o^>0 1 (f 1 D eil ^ti ° f h " M } n $* of g^tstone, called the Orescent, a 

/w00 / fc * J ^ T lth s of 08 feet. It includes several hotels, a library, assem- 
bly looms, etc. Near B. is the Diamond hill, famous for its crystals; and Poole’s 

of 4rot/nS?1M7P Vera d® l) y “f d w lo “f The .Romans had baths "here. Mary Queen 
ot boots ltsidtd foi _ some time at B., when m the custody of the earl of Shrewsburv 
B s approached by railway both from u. and a.; mid the balhs, which were 
lebuilt some years ago, are considered among the finest in Europe The town which 
IShid a p0pukti0n ° f 8m - is --apidi; increasing. Four^iew.spapms arc' Sb 

An. English prodigy of skill in numbers, b. 1704, and lived 
about (0 years. Though the son of a schoolmaster aud grandson of a vicar B ’s educe, 
tion was so neglected that he could not write, nor was he at an * S r-nmk"bt 
for know edge of numbers. He never could tell how his rfneuiar pww lam" m how 
lt; , b . u . t !t observed that when “figuring” his attention was withdrawn from 
a ri mS U w L'l 1 ’ 36 ?* 8 ' 1 He . vv °''. bed ? ut evt ‘ry question by his own methods, without cytmim] 
d 'V ,? Ut ' 1 l " dl ; ri i tandm S tl,e common rules of arithmetic. Ho would stride over 
a piece of land and tell the contents to almost exact measure. In this manner he measured 
the whole estate of Clinton, some thousands of acres, giving not only the acres but. even 
the square inches. 1 hen for his own amusement, he 'reduced the whole to smnic kur 
breadths on the base of 48 hairs to a lineal inch. His memory was such that lie cm 1 1 

?l r Tl ; fOM ^ s Dowell, a man of singular earnestness and force of character 
bclon mg to the class termed “ philanthropists, ” was b. in 1786 at Earl’s Colne' 

graduate. In that year he married a sister of the celebrated Mrs Vrv < im ] ™t,wi 
mouth, which he continued to represent for about 20 ye? tokingapra Snen/part Tn 
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i every debate on such questions as the amelioration of criminal law and of prison disei- 

I piine, widow-burning and slave emancipation. The latter, in particular, engrossed a large 

1 share of his activity for many years, and no man on that side displayed more indomitable 

I zeal and firmness in its advocacy. In 1887, die was rejected by his constituency, and 

| refused ever after to stand for a borough. Hisphilantlu'opic -'labors, ho wever, terminated 

only with his life. In 1840, he received the well-merited distinction of a baronetcy. He 
| died on 19th Feb., 1843. Sec Memoirs of Sir T. Fowell B. (1848). 

BUXTO’ilF, Jo ft ann, a celebrated orientalist, was b. 25tli Dec., 1564, at Kamen, in 
Westphalia; studied at Marburg, Herborn, Basel, and Geneva. After traveling through 
: Germany and Switzerland, he settled at Basel, where lie became professor of Hebrew in 

1591. lie died of the plague, 18th Sept., 1629. In a knowledge of rabbinical literature, 
he surpassed all his contemporaries. The two works which prove his extensive acquaint- 
ance with this recondite branch of theological study, are hi$ BibUa Hebraica llabbmiea 
(Basel, 1618-19), and his Tiberias sea Commentarms Masor ethic as (Basel, 1620). The most 
useful of his grammatical works is the Lexicon llcbrauum et 0 h aldaicu m (Basel, 1607). 

BTFXTQEF, Johann, the son of the former, was b. at Basel, 18th Aug., 1599, and 
displayed at an early period a decided predilection for the same studies with his father. 
At five years of age— according to his rather credulous biographers— he cpuld read Gcr- 
r man, Latin, and Hebrew. To perfect his knowledge of these tongues, he visited Holland, 

■ France, and Germany; and in 1680 was appointed to succeed his father in the chair of 

Hebrew at Basel, where lie died 16th Aug., 1664. Besides his Lexicon Qhrddaicum et 
Syriacum (Basel, 1622) and a work of Maimonides. en titled;. Jfw' Nevaefwm (Basel, -.-l 629),.. 
which is an exposition of obscure passages of the Old Testament, he published from the 
MSB. of his father a Lexicon Ohaldaicnm , Talmudicum, et liabbinicum (Basel, 1639), and 
Concordantim JBibliorurn Hebraicontm (Basel, 1682). 

BTJX'TJS. See Box. 

BUYING- OF PLEAS by lawyers is prohibited by an old Scotch act passed in 1594. It 
is explained under the English term champariy, to which it is analogous. 

BITYTJKBEEEH, a beautiful suburb of Constantinople, from which it is a few miles 
distant, situated on the Bosporus, in the midst of the most charming scenery. It forms 
the summer residence of many of the Christian ambassadors, some of whom have splendid 
mansions here. 

BUZZABB, Buteo, a genus of aedpitres (q.v.), or birds of prey, of the family falcon- 
idee , having a rather small and weak bill, which bends from the base, and is not notched, 
as in falcons. The legs are short and strong, the tarsi covered with scales or with 
feathers, the toes short, and the claws strong. " Buzzards may be regarded as an inferior 
kind of eagles; they do not possess courage equal to that of eagles and falcons, nor 
equal strength of bill or claws. They are large birds; the common B. (B, vulgaris) 
measuring almost 4 ft. from tip to tip of its outstretched wings. It is a bird still pretty 
common in Britain, although much less so than it formerly was. It is subject -to* varia- 
tions of plumage; the prevailing color is brown, with a considerable mixture of black 
on the upper parts, and of white or grayish-white on the under. It is sluggish and 
inactive, In comparison with many other birds of the same family; is usually slow in 
its flight, and often sits long on a tree, watching for prey, which, when it perceives, it 
glides silently into the air, and sweeping rapidly down, seizes it in its claws. This B. 
is plentiful in all the wooded parts of Europe; it is found also in the n. of Africa, and 
is known to exist in the western parts of Asia; but it is doubtful how far it extends over 
that continent, a distinct although very similar species occurring in the Himalaya moun- 
tains. The common B. is, however, a North American bird. Tame female 'buzzards 
have been known in several instances to exhibit so strong a propensity for incubation, 
and the rearing of young, at the proper season, that they have hatched hens’ eggs and 
brought up the chickens, although if chickens not of their own hatching were brought 
within their reach, they devoured them. Meat given to the B. nurse was carefully 
divided among her nurslings, but they found out by their own instincts the use of grain 
and other vegetable food. — The rough-legged B. (B. lagopus) is very similar to the com- 
mon B., l>ut is at once distinguished by having the tarsi feathered to the toes, whilst in 
the common B. they are covered with scales. It is a rarer British bird, yet not of unfre- 
quent occurrence; it is very widely diffused, being found in the old world from Lapland 
to the cape of Good Hope, and equally common in North America. It is most fre- 
quently to be seen in marshy districts, and often skimming over marshes, where it 
makes prey of frogs. — The red-tailed hawk of North America is a species of B. ( buteo 
borealis). It is in very had repute among American farmers and housewives for its fre- 

t uent invasion of poultry-yards, .from which it has acquired t.he name of hen-hawk.— 
everal other species of B. appear to he limited to particular parts of the world, as buteo 
jackal— so called from the resemblance of its voice to that of the jackal — to s. Africa, 
and B. melanosternon to Australia. The Australian species has the head, chest, and 
center of the belly deep black. The honey-buzzards (q.v.) belong to a different genus, 
although nearly allied to the true buzzards, as are also the harriers (q.v.), of which the 
most common British species, the marsh harrier, is sometimes called the moor buzzard . — 
Bald B. is the name of the osiwey (q.v.). 


Buzzards. 
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maud a squadron of ten ships of the line in the Mediterranean, destined for the relief of 
Minorca, at that time blockaced by a French fleet under La Galissoniere. On the 20th 
May, B. made the signal to engage, which was obeyed by rear-admiral West with such 
impetuosity that several of the enemy’s skips* were driven out of the line; but B. not 
advancing to his support, the French were allowed to escape, and Minorca was lost 
The dissatisfaction in England, on the news arriving, was taken advantage of by the 
ministry to avert the public odium from their own inefficient measures. B. w*as tried 
by a court-martial, and condemned to death, for a breach of the 12th article of war, but 
recommended to mercy. Sacrificed to the general indignation, he was shot on board 
the Monarch, at Portsmouth, Mar. 14, 1757, meeting his fate witb firmness and resigna- 
tion. In the fleet, lie was not popular, being a strict disciplinarian. 

BYBTKERSHOEK, Cornelius van, a Dutch jurisconsult, -was b. at. Middelburg, in 
Zealand, 29th May, 1678. He studied at the university of Fran ok er, took the degree of 
doctor in 1694, and immediately after commenced to practice as an advocate of the 
Hague. In 1708, he was elected by the states-general a member of the supreme court, 
and, in the exercise of his functions, soon had occasion to observe how defective and 
vague was the common law of the country. In 1710, with a view to remedy this, lie 
published the first part of his Obsermtion.es Juris Romani; in 1719, his Opu scuta Vurii 
Argumenti; and in 1724, he was elevated to the dignity of president of the supreme 
court. In 1788, appeared the rest of liis Observation es Juris Iiomani. B. now began to 
devote himself earnestly to the study of Dutch and international law, acquiring, of the 
former in particular, a most extensive and solid knowledge. His great w ork on tills 
subject is his Qumtiones Juris PrivaM , which he did not live to finish, and on the other, 
his Questiones Juris Pablici. In addition to these, B. collected (from his notes) the 
decisions and proceedings of the supreme court in his time, under the title Obsermtioms 
Tumultuarim , and besides (what is perhaps his most valuable work) made a digest under 
the title of Corpus Juris Hollandki et Zelcmdici , of all the laws of his own country, 
whether statutory, or existing in the decisions of courts, or in the practice of the bar, or 
in the customs of particular places. He died 16th April, 1748. A complete edition of his 
works was published by prof. Vicat, of Geneva, in 1761. 

BYRAM RIVER, a small stream, scarcely more than a brook, which is often men- 
tioned as .the farthest western boundary of Hew England, separating the towns of 
Greenwich, Conn., and Rye, N. Y. Recent surveys have straightened the boundary 
line, which, however, still begins at the mouth of the river and follow's it a short distance. 
One mile above its entrance"* into Long Island sound, the stream widens, receives the 
tide, and is navigable for the smaller class of vessels to the village of Port Chester. 

BYRD, William, 1674-1744; b. Va., and educated in England, where he became 
a fellow of the royal society. Returning to Afherica, he was receiver-general of revenue 
in Virginia, colonial agent, member of the council, and one of the commissioners* 1o fix 
the North Carolina boundary. He laid out the cities of Richmond and Petersburg in 
1788 on his ow r n land. 

BYRGXTJS, Justus, or, more properly, Jobst Burgi, the inventor of various astro- 
nomical instruments, was h. 28th Feb., 1552, at Lichtensteig, in the canton of St. Gall, 
■Switzerland. In 1759, he ivent into the service of the learned landgraf of Hesse, 
Wilhelm IV. His first work was a celestial globe, ths surface of which was plated with 
silver, and in which the stars were placed according to his own observations. The 
landgraf sent it to the emperor Rudolf II., who thought it, so beautiful that, in 1604, 
he appointed B. his own mechanician. B. subsequently went to Austria, but returned 
to Cassel in 1622, where he died in 1638. Many of his reputed discoveries and inventions 
arc questioned, such: as those of logarithms and the proportional compasses; but he 
seems to have hit upon something like both, while it is certain that he was the inventor 
of a method of resolving spherical triangles. 

BYELAW, Birlaw, or Burlaw 7 , the name given to a sort of popular jurisprudence 
formerly in use in Scotland, in villages and among husbandmen. Sir' John Skene, 
writing in 1597, when the system was in full force, defines B. as “leges rusticorum, de re 
rustica latm — laws made by husbandmen, concerning neighborhood to be kept among 
themselves.” — Reg . 3. Jajest. lib, iv. c. 89; Be Verb. Bignif. voce Byrlaw, As the B. was 
enacted by the common consent of the villagers or neighbors, so it was administered by 
judges chosen by them from their ow T n ranks. These judges were commonly called 
“byrlaw men,” a name which is still applied in some parts of Scotland to an arbiter, 
oddsman, or umpire. -The courts which they held were called “byrlaw courts,” and 
took cognizance of disputes between neighbor and neighbor. B. 'is supposed to be 
derived from boor, or baur, a countryman. 

BYROM, John, 1691-1768; an English poet and miscellaneous writer. Colin and 
Phoebe , his first poetical essay, appeared in the Spectator. He was made a member of 
the royal society; invented and taught a system of short-hand writing; w T as a person of 
lively wit, and had a taste for the mystical theology of Bohme. 

BYRON, Anne Isabella Milbanke, 1792-1860; only child of sir Ralph Milhanke, 
and wife of lord Byron. She married lord Byron Jan. 2, 1815, and separated from him 
in Feb. of the next year. On the death of lord (properly baron) Scarsdale, she became 


baroness of Wentworth, and for several years before her death employed her 
income in works of charity. One child was borne by her to Byron, - Ada Vlo 
of my house and heart,” who married William, lord King, afterwards carl ofj .ovHnoT 
BYE02T, George Gordon, Lord, a greftt English poet, was b. in Holies siren t/ 6 ' 
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row The most remarkable thing about B.’s early years was ],is extramdh,' L J l> T 
ments. Like- almost every member of the poetic tribe, lie “had a liassion for th.^n n*‘ 
of Mary.” In his 8th year, in Aberdeenshire, lie fell in love with Jlfary Duff \ 1“?! 
Pai kei , a nousi n of his own, ah d wli o died early, was h is nex t idol ,1 { i s str*( nV- t b<U 
sion \vas however, for Mary Chaworth. This lady lie first met when on u >aS " 

stead m : iw. at which date he was in his 15th year. Miss CImS 
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by a new inspiration; the sun, so long obscured, shone out gloriously at its setting. In 
the summer of 1823, he sailed for Greece, to aid the struggle for independence with his 
influence and money. lie arrived at Missolonghi on the 4th of Jan., 1821. There he 
found nothing but confusion and contending chiefs; but in three months, l e succeeded 
in evoking some kind of order from the turbulent patriotic chaos. His health, however,, 
began to fail. On the 9th of April, he was overtaken by a shower while on horseback, 

. and fever and rheumatism followed. Medical aid was procured, and copious bleeding; 
recommended ; but this, B. , with characteristic willfulness, opposed. Before death, he 
sank into a state of lethargy, and those who were near heard him murmuring about his 
wife, his sister, and his child. After twenty-four- hours’ insensibility, he expired on the 
evening of the 19tl\ April, 1824. His body was conveyed to England; and, denied a 
resting-place in Westminster abbey, it rests "in the family vault in the village church of 
Hucknall, near Newstead. 

Lord B. is a remarkable instance of the fluctuations of literary fashion. Elevated to 
the highest pinnacle of fame in the heyday of his early popularity, he was unduly 
depressed after his death, when the false romance which lie threw around himself and 
his writings began to wear away ; and it is only during the last twenty or thirty years 
that the proper place has been found for him in the public estimation. He is high, but 
not the highest. The resources of his intellect were amazing. He gained his first repu- 
tation as a depicter of the gloomy and stormful passions. After he wrote Beppo, he 
wa§ s\ r prised to find that he was a humorist; when he reached Greece, he discovered an 
ability for military organization. When all the school-girls of England fancied their 
handsome idol with a scowling brow and a curled lip, he was laughing in Italy, and 
declaring himself to be the most unromantic being in the world. And he was right. 
Take away all his oriental wrappings, and you discover an honest Englishman, w r lio, 
above all things, hates cant and humbug. In Don Juan and his Letters there is a won- 
derful fund of wit, sarcasm, humor, and knowledge of man. Pew men had a clearer 
eye for fact and reality. His eloquence, pathos, and despair; his Manfreds and Qhilde 
Harolds, were only phases of his mind. Toward the close of his life, he was working 
toward his real strength, and that lay in wit and the direct representation of human life. 
If his years had been extended, he would in all likelihood have deserted poetry for prose, 
gaudy colored fiction for sober fact; and the assertion maybe hazarded, that the English 
novel would have boasted of another and a greater Fielding. 

BYRON, Henry James, h. Manchester, Eng.; a playwright, author of many dra- 
matic works, chiefly in burlesque, that have won popular favor. Among them are 
Fra Diawlo; Maid and Magpie; Babes in the Wood; and travesties of many of the more 
popular operas. Of comedies he has written War to the Knife; A Hundred Ihousand- 
Pounds; Hot Such a Fool as he Looks (in which lie played the hero) ; An American Lady; 

• Old Sailors; and Our Boys , the last comedy achieving an almost unexampled success. 

BYRON, Hon. John, 1723-86; an English admiral and circumnavigator. He was 
the grandfather of Byron the poet. While young, he accompanied Anson around the 
world, and in later years experienced so much hard service that he was nicknamed by 
sailors “Foul-weather Jack.” In 1769, he was a governor of Newfoundland, and in 
1776 became vice-admiral. In 1778, he was sent with a fleet to watch the movements of* 
count d’Estaing, who had gone to the assistance of the American colonies then in revo- 
lution; and in July of the next year, fought the count off Grenada, but the action was. 
of little importance. 

BYKON BAY lies on the n.e,„ coast of Labrador in North America, its hit. and long., 
being respectively 54° 40' n., and 57° 30' w. 

BYKON ISLAND is situated in the Mulgrave archipelago of the Pacific ocean, its lat„. 
and long, being respectively 1° 18' s., and 177* 20' east. 

BYS'SUS, a name given from ancient Greek and Roman times to the bundle of silky- 
filaments by which many lamellibranehiate rnollusks— bivalve shells— attach themselves 
to rocks or other fixed substances. The B. springs from a cavity at the base of the soli- 
tary foot of the mollusk, and its filaments, which are capable of being reproduced if 
destroyed, are secreted by a glandular tissue which occupies a furrow running nearly to- 
the extremity of the foot. They are united together at the base in a common mass, and 
are often considerably divergent. They are guided to their place by the foot, and expand 
into a sort of disk at the point of attachment, so as to have a firm hold. A few common 
mussels in an aquarium readily afford an opportunity of observing the B., particularly 
when the filaments are attached to the glass sides of the vessel. In the pinna (q.v.) of 
the Mediterranean, the B. is remarkably long and delicate, has a beautiful silky lustre, 
is very strong, and is capable of being woven into cloth, upon which a very high value 
is set; but the animal which produces it is now so rare, that it is almost exclusively am 
article of curiosity. This manufacture was known to the ancients. 

BYS'SUS (Gr., a fine flaxen or silky substance), a genus established by Linnaeus to- 
include some of the lowest and most obscure forms of vegetation, and defined as having 
a substance like fine down or velvet, simple or feathered. Botanists sometimes ranked 
it among algm, sometimes among fungi; it has been made the tvpe of a group hyssaeea, 
and placed among lichens. Some have regarded this group as entitled to the rank of. 
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a distinct order, “ comprehending the filamentous fungi found in cellars, and similar 
plants;” but others reject the genus as altogether spurious, bourn of (he species once 
included in it have now been satisfactorily shown to lx; lichens, others to be confenrteea^ 
whilst many appear to be really not distinct vegetable towns, but, e rj^ptogarriic- -.plants 
prevented by unfavorable circumstances from proper development. I he green incrus- 
tations formerly regarded as species of B., have been found to be lh<- primary germina-. 
tion. of mosses, often species of polytrichttm ami tortula. It cannot be. said, however, 
that the nature of all the vegetable forms which have been relcna-d to the genus 
B., has yet been satisfactorily ascertained. Some of them are very phosphorescent, and 
are generally found where some higher form of vegetation is undergoing decay. 

BYSTROIE, Jon. Nikolaus, a celebrated sculptor, was b. 18th I)ee.. 1783, at Philipp, 
stadt, in the province of Wermeland, Sweden, and educated under Sergcll of Stockholm. 
In 1809, he obtained the highest prize in the Swedish academy of arts, and in the fol- 
lowing year went to Home, where he executed his first independent work, a " Drunken 
Bacchante,” and sent it home. It was received with great approbation, and II had to 
repeat it thrice. In 1815, lie returned to Stockholm, and surprised the newly elected 
crown-prince by exhibiting a colossal statue of himself, winch he had finished all hut 
the head in Rome, and had found means to complete quietly in Stockholm. The crown- 
prince was highly gratified, and commissioned B. to execute colossal statues of Charles 
X, XL, and XIL After 1838, he resided in Stockholm; but returned to Home in 1844, 
and died there Mar. 13, 1848. His chief works are: “ A Nymph going into the Bath,” 
“A reclining Juno suckling the Young Hercules, ” ‘ ‘ Hygieia, ” ‘ ‘A Pandora combing 
her Hair,” “A Dancing-girl,” a statue of Linnaeus, and colossal statues of Charles X HI, 
‘Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles XIV. B. excels in the delineation of females and 
t children, but his male figures want strength of character; his conceptions are always 
‘true to nature, his grouping skillful and pleasant, and his execution is clear and distinct. 

BYTTNERIACEiE, a natural order of exogenous plants, sometimes united with the 
order sterculiace® (q.v.), and also closely allied to mnhaeete (q.v.), from which it differs, 
especially in the stamens not being columnar— although more or less united, generally 
into a cup or tube— also in the anthers being turned inwards, and 2-celled. The species 
of this order are trees, shrubs, or half -shrubby plants, abounding chiefly in tropical cli- 
mates, although some are natives of the temperate zones. About" 400 have been 
described. The flowers of many are beautiful. The most important product of the 
order is Cocoa (q.v.). The fruit of r/vamma ulmifolia, a native of Brazil, is eaten, being 
filled with a, sweet and pleasant mucilage. The young bark of this tree yields, when 
macerated, a copious mucilage, and is therefore used in Martinique for clarifying sugar, 
as is that of kydia calycinct in the northern provinces of India. Gtfitznmu aha folia was 
introduced into India, and at one time largely cultivated in the* Madras presidency, 
under the name of bastard cedar, that its foliage and young shoots might he employed 
as fodder for cattle. Its straight, luxuriant young branches yield a strong fiber. The 
bark of other species of this order also affords a - tough fiber, which is employed for 
making cordage, particularly that of mcrolma (or pclrilkra) aptrtnbilfo in the regions on 
the southern base of the Himalaya, a forma aatjmhtrn in various parts of India, <l<mibcya 
spectabilis in Madagascar, and D. -wnbeilata in the isle of Bourbon. Ahramtt augmlum 
has been especially recommended to attention and cultivation on account of its fiber, 
which is beautiful, white, fine, and strong, and is produced in great abundance. The 
plant grows to be a handsome small tree, having hairy Iobetl leaves and beautiful droop- 
ing purple flowers;- but may be treated much as willows grown for basket -making, and 
in this way yields two, three, or even four crops of cult nigs annually, which arc peeled 
and the bark macerated in order to the separation of the fiber. 

BY-TOWN, a t. of Upper Canada, on the Ottawa, which took its name from col. By 
of the royal engineers. It is now Ottawa (q.v.), the capital of the dominion of Canada. 

BYZANTINE ART. From the time of Constantine the great, the emperors of the 
east arrogated to their imperial city the pre-eminence which, for so long a period, 
ancient Rome had actually possessed ; and, as a necessary consequence of this assump- 
tion, Constantinople, or Byzantium, as it still continued sometimes to be called, became 
the rival of the mother-city in the richness and variety of its artistic monuments. In 
Rome, and, indeed, in the whole of western Europe, the first effect produced by the 
influx of the mighty stream of barbarian life, and the consequent dissolution of existing 
society, was the almost total suppression of artistic effort. It was then that the artists 
of the west, willing and eager to avail themselves of the invitation held out to them, 
poured into Constantinople, carrying with them what yet remained of the artistic life of 
the ancient world. Byzantium was the hearth on which, during the dark period of the 
middle ages, those feeble sparks of ancient art w T ere kept alive, which served to kindle 
the new and independent artistic life of the modera world. Not onlv were the painters 
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■art by living Byzantines, some of them probably the descendants of those whom barba- 
rian conquests had driven into the east, and whom the conquests of a still more barba- 
rous race now restored to western Europe. It is impossible to doubt that modem art 
was largely indebted to this circumstance for the marvelous stride which it took imme- 
diately after the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. But though its chief value may 
consist in its having thus transmitted to us the succession of antiquity, B. A. was by no 
means devoid of original and individual character; and it is only in so far as it possesses 
tins, and not when regarded as a mere conservation of antique types and processes, that 
at takes rank as a scnool of art. The characteristic element in B. A. may be described 
■as the earliest artistic recognition and representation to the senses of what was new and 
peculiar in Christian as opposed to heathen life. To the fullest extent to which it could 
'Claim a separate and individual existence, B. A. was Christian art ; and consequently in 
Geunany, .where the subject has received more attention than in this country, the two 
terms are frequently used as synonymous. The appearance of B. A., in this its only 
peculiar sense, dates from the age of Justinian, i.e., from the earlier half of the 6th c. 
and its productive period may be said to terminate with the conquest -of the eastern 
empire by the crusaders in 1204 But though its declension dates from this event B. A. 
continued to exist in considerable vigor down to the final destruction of the empire of 
the east m l4od; and even now may be seen as the inseparable handmaid of the Greek 
•chm cli, both ill Europe and in Asia. It is in this point of view, and more particularly 
•as forming the] basis of artistic life in Russia, thatB. A. possesses its chief living interest 
in our day. What Rome was to the western, Byzantium was to the eastern European; 
and the relation of the latter to his mother-city, if it commenced at a somewhat later 
<*ate, continued during the whole period of the middle ages. 

Though the inhabitants of eastern Europe thus derived their traditions of antiquity 
irom a meaner source than the Romanic nations, they received them more unbroken* 
and, trom first to last. were subjected to their influences during a much longer period* 
To them the living voice and hand continued to communicate what for nearly a thou- 
sand years Italians Spaniards, and Franks had had to seek in the dead image and letter 
alone; and if anything still remains unrecorded of ancient thought, it doubtless dwells 
* an ^ uot on Roman or German tongues. Indolent, luxurious, and dissolute 
as their ancestors had been in classical times, the citizens of Constantinople were dis- 
tinguished by an intellectual character, which, unfruitful and enfeebled though it was 
S * lb r e: ’• m y stlcaI > and pedantic. They were eminently an instructed 
u b ke m <Iividuals whose glory is in the past, they were more conservative 
; t aad ’ however justly we may despise the cliaff which they engendered, it 
W-ble to overestimate the value of the corns of gold which clung to their memo- 

Byzantihe Architecture. The typical form of B. A., at least as applied to ecelesi- 

WmL P nf^ SeS V W ? fix ? d b ? the church of St. Sophia, which still exits' as the great 
mosque of Constantinople. It was built, or rather rebuilt, by the orders of Justinian 

rteted 53? f d “h h f, m \ as ° f t Tral l es > and Isodonls . the elder, of Miletus, and com- 

tatnSo?; 1 " h . ougl , tbe , largest and most magnificent, the church of St. Sophia was 
but °ue of churches which were erected in the capital, and of a vastly greater num. 
ei of ecclesiastical structures with which the provinces were adorned bv the pious 

ST' andt M^^;t UCed need the 

gjurope, ana m bt. Maiks at Venice, the churches at Ravenna and elsewhere on the 
Adriatic, and even in the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, we bTMTtochS 
e wl PUrelj Eyzai ^ llle 1 - Th ? fundamental principle in the conSS of Byzantine 
tho^fornf T end essl y vari ? d application of the Roman arch, whilst its exhibition in 
the form of the cupola was their most characteristic feature. In the St Sonhla « was 
y * -i 0 ! ie cupola covered the principal central portion of the church and 

was supported by strong and lofty pillars, bound together by bold arches To this pen 

USUaUy j r ed otIiers of *** which were covered by half-cupo- 

las oi aiches of more ordinary construction. Though freauentlv in tbe Wm n 

oross with the great cupola rising hi the cento, anfsmXr or semSolS surmount 

tmechun'hef^Tl “ e ‘ t - he , r tbls nor a W othel P lan was consistently adhered to in Bvzan- 
. On Th wmd ows were always semicircular, similar to those in the Romanic 
chuichcs of Gei many, and m our own Saxon or early Norman churches • but the rWra 
the^m 1 *^ 110 ^^ ly square-headed, after the classical model. Many of the’ details such as 
withf U r re ca P ltaIs tapering downwards, and the bold projecting moldings ornamented 
Z t0 t ge ’ s T n £ ha ^. owed their origin entirely to 

^ter'thJadSxtur^o/th^F^tK 110 } 168 W f e Protaelyornamfnted with mosaics, which, 
llxtn } c . the 9: othlc element, and the adoption of the pointed ai4 riw 
place to fresco-paintings. The constant use of the apse (q.y.) is Itter the Sff 

? lai T ed feature * The following division into periods, though like most 
d i Vi f folGns °f the kind, somewhat arbitrary, has the authority of M Couchfud an pmi 



when tlxe influence of the Venetian conquests is apparent in the intermixture of Italian 
and Gothic details and characteristics. . 

Byzantine Sculpture. When contrasted with the ignoble, tasteless, and meaning* 
less productions of the later plastic art of Rome, that of Constantinople claims both 
admiration and respect. The figures are not deficient in dignity either m form or in 
attitude, and a deeply Christian spirit is traceable both m their general conception, and 
in their rich and significant symbolical accompaniments. In sculpture, as in architec- 
ture the peculiar Byzantine type first exhibits itself towards the beginning of the tttlu 
century. Alongside of unmistakable reminiscences of the antique*, it exhibits charac- 
teristics which are as unquestionably oriental. The figures are positively laden, not with, 
drapery alone, but with costume, which obscures the nobler and l roer lines in which 
the ancients delighted. The execution is careful, even painful. A II this becomes more 
and more the case as we^ advance in the order of time, the earliest ( jhristhm works, and 
those immediately suggested by the antique, exhibiting such faults only to u limited 
extent. Down to the 12th e., the defects which we have described were the worst which 
could be laid to the charge of B. sculpture, and it is scarcely earlier than the liith e. that 
it assumes that mummy-like aspect by which it is too generally known. ^ The art of 
carving in ivory was practiced with groat success at Constantinople, and in the exam- 
ples of it which remain, the gradual decline— the benumbing peaces^ ns it has been aptly 
called— may be traced with great distinctness. Of this species of work, in its earlier and 
better time, a fine specimen in alto-rilicvo of the “forty saints” may be seen in the 
museum at Berlin. The decorations of the churches, and of the sacred vessels used in 
the service of the altar, formed no insignificant objects of art in the belter Byzantine 
period. Cups, plates, lamps, candlesticks, crosses, and the like, were either of gold or 
silver, and frequently adorned with jewels; whilst the altar itself, the chancel, and 
sometimes the whole interior of the church, were covered with precious metals, the 
panels being adorned with mosaics or frescos. 

Byzantine Painting. The same characteristics which we have ascribed to the 
sculpture belonged to the pictoriale Sorts of the artists of Byzantium, and of the neighbor- 
ing countries who were mostly their imitators. The execution was careful and 
anxious rather than skillful, and such skill as still remained was exhibited in 
the mechanical perfection with which the gilding of the backgrounds and other details 
were managed. Of B. pictures, the best existing specimens "are to be found in Italy, 
and belong especially to the school of Sienna. The picture of the Virgin in the church 
of St Domenico at Sienna by Guido, bearing date 1221, deserves special mention. 
Much labor was expended on the illumination of MSS. of the Scriptures, ami of these 
many beautiful examples, as fresh as when they were painted, may be seen in most of 
the larger public libraries of Europe. The chief interest attaching to B painting con- 
sists in- the parental relation in which it stood to the art of Italy. Uimalme may be 
regarded as its immediate heir; and in the works of Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci, Pietro 
Perugino, and even of Raphael in his earlier time, the traces of the inheritance are 
quite unmistakable. See Painting. 

BYZAN TINE EMPIRE, also styled the East Roman, Eastern, or Greek Empire, 
was founded in 395 a.d., when Theodosius the great, at his death, divided the Roman 
empire between his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius. The former, a weak and luxu- 
rious character, was made emperor of the eastern division, formerly included under the 
prefectures of the east and of Illyricum — namely, Syria, Asia Minor, and Pont us, 
stretching along the shores of the Black sea in Asia; Egypt in Africa; and Thrace, 
Mcesia (now Bulgaria), Macedonia, Greece, and Crete in Europe. Arcadius left the 
government of the empire in the hands of his minister, Rufinus, from whom it passed to 
the eunuch Eutropius, and afterwards to Gainas, the murderer of Rufinus, Gamas fell by 
his ambition in 401, and the shameless and avaricious empress Eudoxia ruled until the 
time of her death, 404. See Arcadius. After Theodosius II., a minor, under the 
guidance of the prefect Prsetorio Anthemius, had held the reins during six years, he 
resigned the government in favor of his sister Pulcheria (Augusta), who ruled power- 
fully while her brother was kept apart from all state affairs. 'Western IUvria (compre- 
hending Pannonxa, Dalmatia, and Noricum) was ceded to the Eastern empire by the 
Roman emperor, Valentmian HI.;, and after several victories achieved bv the Byzantine 
general, Ardaburius, over the Persians, a part of Armenia was also annexed. But, 
nevertheless, Thrace and Macedonia could only be secured from the destructive con- 
quests of Attila by the payment of tribute. After the death of Theodosius If., Pulcheria 
married the senator Marcianus (450-57), whose firmness repelled the invasions of Attila. 

followed by Leo L, surnamed Macella (the butcher), a Thracian of low 
Duth, but elevated to the throne by the commander-in-chief, A spar, who, being himself 
an Anan, would not venture to encounterthe perils that sovereignty might have entailed 
on one of his religious views. Leo II., grandson of the former, succeeded, but died 
!S? r a % w consequence of which the crown came into the possession of his 

i W l ° W ? s fished by Baailiscus (475), but who re-ascended the 
^}ough a weak and unpopular ruler, he contrived to retain his power in 
The internal distraction of the empire, to wh ieli, as at other 
toes, religious strifes added considerably, increased greatly during the reign of Zeno, 
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sand tile invasions of the Goths were prevented only by gifts and stratagems. Ariadne, 
widow, of Zeno by her second marriage raised the courtier Silentiarius to the throne 
under the title Anastasius I. (491-518). By the help of the Goths, this monarch over- 
threw, after a six years’ contest, the robber tribes at Mt. Taurus. A new enemy, how- 
■ever, now appeared on the Danube in the Bulgarians, against whose desolating raids 
Anastasius built the long wall, to protect the peninsula on which Constantinople lies. 
'The war 'with the Persians also broke out anew during his reign; and religious tumults 
■-•at'tcn purpled the streets of Constantinople itself. After his death, the army raised 
Justinus I. to the throne. He maintained his position mainly through the favor of the 
'Clergy, whom he had conciliated by his severe persecution of heretics. 

His nephew, Justinian (q.v.), succeeded ( 527-65), and became celebrated by his code 
of laws, and by -the victories of bis great generals, Belisarius (q.v.) and Narses (q.v.). 
But the rapid decline of the empire after bis death showed that he had not been able to 
give it any internal consolidation or vitality. It was during the reign of Justinian that 
those pestilent contests of the blues and whites against the greens and reds (political 
factions so named from the colors respectively worn) first attained any consequence; 
and though the first disturbance was terribly chastised by Belisarius in '582, they con- 
tinued to distract the capital periodically down to the 7th century. Justin II. (565-78), 
a weak man, governed by his wife, Sophia, yielded a part of Italy to the Longobards, 
was unsuccessful against the Persians, allowed the Avar! to plunder the Danubian 
provinces, and ultimately became insane through vexation and anxiety. Tiberius, the 
capt. of the guard, was then made regent, and after the death of Justin II., received the 
imperial dignity. He ruled with mildness and prudence (578-82), purchased a peace 
with the Avari, concluded the war with Persia, and left as his successor the commander- 
in-cliief, Maurieius, who reigned from 582 to 602. Having replaced on the throne the 
Persian kiug, Kosroes II., who had been banished by his subjects, he thus secured the 
peace of liis” eastern frontiers; but, on the other hand, the war against the Avari did not 
prosper. His niggardly treatment of the army caused a military insurrection, in which he 
was slain along with his son; and Pliocas, one of his generals, was elevated to the throne. 
Phocas proved a had ruler. Through his monstrous vices, tyranny, and incapacity 
for government, the empire lapsed into still deeper anarchy. Suddenly, however, a 
deliverer appeared in the person of Heraclius (q.v.), son of the exarcli or governor- 
general of Africa, who headed a conspiracy, marched to Constantinople, overthrew the 
tyrant, and ascended the throne, 610. But great as was the genius of Heraclius, he had 
to submit to twelve years of defeat before he could organize and discipline a victorious 
army. In 622, be opened those magnificent campaigns in which the power of Persia 
was crushed, and which, in the opinion of Gibbon, were equal to those of Scipio or* 
Hannibal. He lived, however, to see more formidable foes in the Arabs, who, inspired 
by fanatic zeal, and led by the caliph Omar, captured, during 685-41, the countries 
•oil the Euphrates, with Syria, Judea, and Egypt. The power of the Greeks, which 
was demanded to resist the Arabian invasions, was miserably divided and weakened by 
ilieir unending religious quarrels, especially the controversy of the Orthodox against the 
Monothelites (q.v.). The empire was breaking asunder, and Heraclius, now w r orn out 
■with the fatigues of war, had abandoned his enfeebled senses to pleasure, and his 
■.enfeebled intellect to theological discussions. He died in 614. Constantine III., who 
..succeeded his father, Heraclius, also died soon after, and was followed by Heracleonas, 
who lost the crown, and was mutilated in an insurrection. The next ruler was Oonstans, the 
i;on of Constantine ill., who ruled from 642 to 668, made himself odious by cruelty, and 
perished in an insurrection. His son, Constantine IV., Pogonatus (668-85), enforced a 
treaty of peace on the invading Arabs (675) by his successful use of the Greek fire, in warfare, 
‘On the other side, he was compelled to pay tribute in 680 to the Bulgarians, who had 
■established themselves in ancient Mciesia. Justinian II. (685-711), son and successor of 
Pogonatus, was victorious in war against the Monothelite Maronites; but was defeated 
by the Bulgarians (688), and by the Arabs (692). His - cruelty caused an insurrection, at 
the head of which was Leontius, who, in 695, deposed him, cut off his nose (hence his 
.surname BMnotmetm), and banished him to the Taurio Chersonese; in 705, he was 
'.restored to the throne, hut adversity had taught him no wisdom. A part of his subjects 
•revolted, and the king, abandoned by his army and by the Buglarians, was assassinated 
in 711. With him the dynasty of Heraclius expired. 

Philippicus Bardanes (the leader of the last insurrection against Justinian II.) was 
next raised to the throne (711); but having made himself odious by favoring the meta- 
physical tenets of the Monothelites, be was deposed, and brutally deprived of eye-sight 
<718). His successor, Anastasius II. , prudently screened himself from a mutinous army 
by retiring into a monastery (716), and left the crown to Theodosius III., who abdicated 
in 717 when Leo, the Isaurian, and gen. of the army of tlie east, did not recognize him, 
-and marched with hostile intent to Constantinople. Leo (q.v.) himself ascended the 
■throne in 717, and drove back the Arabs from Constantinople, but unhappily gave occa- 
sion, in 726, for that contest concerning the worship of images, which rent the empire 
for more than a century. In 728, the exarchate of Bavenna was lost, and the eastern 
provinces' became the prey of the Arabs, over whom, however, be won a great victory 
in Phrygia. He died in. 741, Constantine V. (741-775), son of Leo III., on account of 
ibis zeal as an iconoclast, was hated by the monks, who gave him the surname “ Cop- 
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ronyraos,” because (according to their malicious and uncleanly statement) he had polluted 
the font at his baptism. He was a brave ruler, recovered from the Arabs parts of Syria* 
and Armenia, and ultimately defeated the Bulgarians, against whom he had long beep 
unsuccessful. His son, Leo IV. (775-780), was a mild ruler; but by the ability of his 

f enerals, be made the boundaries of the empire secure against the Arabs. After him, 
Jonstantine VI. ascended the throne under the guardianship of his ambitious mother, 
Irene (q. v.), who raised a powerful party in favor of image-worship. Constantine having; 
made an attempt to liberate himself from the influence of his mother and her paramour,. 
Sfeauratius, Irene barbarously caused her own son to be blinded (797), He died soon, 
after this atrocity; and Irene, who had boldly conceived tlie design of marrying the-. 

* emperor Charlemagne, and thus uniting the e. and w. of Europe in one vast realm,, 
excited the opposition which, in 802, placed her treasurer, Nicephorus, on the throne.. 
Irene was banished to Lesbos, where she died in 808. Nicephorus, who fell in battle' 
against the Bulgarians (811), w r as succeeded by his son, Stauratius, who soon yielded 
the throne to his brother-in-law, Michael L, from whom it was taken by the Armenian 
gen., Leo V., a powerful ruler, who conquered the Bulgarians, hut fell (820) in a con- 
spiracy excited by his zeal against image- worship. Michael II. , the stammerer, pvaa, 
raised from a dungeon to the throne, and ruled until 829. In his reign, Crete and Sicily; 
passed into the hands of the- Arabs. Under the rule of his son, Tlieophilus. who is. 
praised by the Byzantine historians for his love of justice (829-842), the gen., Manuel, 
gained some indecisive victories over the Arabs. Theodora, widow of Tlieophilus, and 
guardian of Michael III. (842-867), brought the controversy about images to a close at 
the council of Nicaea (842), when the worship of these was fully sanctioned and re-intro- 
duced. During this reign the government busied itself in the persecution of the Pauli- 
cians (q.v.), while the Arabs devastated the Asiatic provinces. Theodora, having been 
banished to a convent by her son, the government was for some time held by Bardas, 
uncle of Michael III., and after his assassination, by Basilius I., the Macedonian, who 
caused Michael to be put to death, and afterwards ruled ably from 867 to 886. But 
though on the whole successful against the Arabs, the latter contrived to make them- 
selves masters of Syracuse. His dynasty (the Macedonian) maintained itself on tlie* 
Byzantine throne, with some few interruptions, until 1056. The reign of his son* Leo.' 
VI., the philosopher, (886-912), was not prosperous. The inroads of the Bulgarians and 
of the Arabs, who, in 904, plundered Thessalonica, continued to increase during the* 
government of his son, Constantine VII. , Porphyrogenitus, who ruled mildly but feebly 
(912-959). Under his son, the dissolute Romanus II. (959-963), Crete was retaken from 
the Arabs by the vigor of his gen., Nicephorus Phocas, who, on the death of the empe- 
ror, married his widow, Theophania. She, however, caused him to be murdered in 
969, as she wished to marry John Tzimiskes, who ruled till 976, and, like his predecessor,, 
was victorious against the Arabs and Bulgarians, as also the Russians, who about this, 
time began to emerge from obscurity as an enemy of the Byzantine power. His succes- 
sor, Basilius II. (976-1025), the son of Romanus, conquered the Bulgarian kingdom, and 
attached it as a province to the empire, which it remained till 1186, when it again became 
independent. jEis brother, Constantine VIII. (1025-28), did not resemble him. Romanus. 
III. next ascended the throne, 'but was assassinated by his wife, Zoe, a profligate bufe^ 
crafty princess, who raised successively to the imperial dignity Michael IV. (1034), Michael: 
V. <1041), and Constantine IX. (1042). Meanwhile, Russians and Arabs devastated the* 
realm. In Asia; the Seljuk Turks proved dangerous enemies; while in lower Italy, the* , 
Normans narrowed the Byzantine power to the possession of Otranto. After Constan- 
tine’s death in 1054, Theodora, sister of Zoe, was elected empress; and on her death in.: 
1056, Michael VI., who was deposed by Isaac I., Comnenus. 

With Isaac L, Comnenus, who came to the throne in 1057, the dynasty of .the Com- 
nenian emperors began. He retired to a monastery (1059), and was succeeded by Con- 
stantine X., whose widow, Eudocia, married Romanus IV., and raised him to the 
throne. Romanus was deposed in 1071 by Michael VII. (son of Constantine X.), who, 
in his turn, was dethroned by Mcephorus III. (1078), who reigned until 1081, when he 
was deposed by Alexius I., Comnenus (q.v.), (1081-1118). This last reign was marked* 
by the commencement of the crusades. The successors of Alexius— his sou, Kalo- Joan- 
nes (1118-43), and Manuel I. (1143-80)— were able rulers, and victorious in their engage- 
ments with the Turks. Manuel’s son, Alexius II., was murdered by his guardian, 
Andronicus grandson of Alexius I.), who raised himself to the' throne. He was the last. 
Ptmce of the Comnenian dynasty, and fell in an insurrection excited by his own cruelty*/"" 
llo5. 

After the first turbulent reign of Isaac II., who was blinded and deposed by his 
brother, Alexius III., who took the surname of Comnenus in 1195, the crusaders 
restored Isaac to the throne (1203), and also crowned his son Alexius IV. ; hut the rest- 
less citizens of Constantinople elected Nicolas Kanabus, who took the title of Alexius 
V,, and pursuing tlie usual bloody course, put bis predecessor to death. 

In 1204, the French and the Venetians (collectively named Latin*) advanced on Con- 
stantinople, ‘and captured the city, April 12, having made themselves masters of the 
European provinces. The whole was divided into four parts, of which the first, includ- 
ing the metropolis, fell to the lot of Baldwin, count of Flanders, who was made emperor, * 
and to whom the other participants in the expedition did fealty for their respective 
shares. The \ enetians obtained the coasts of the Adriatic and gEgean seas, a part of' 
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I the Morea, and several islands; Bonifacius, count of Montferrat, Macedonia, and part 

of Greece; several dukedoms, countships, etc., were also established at Athens, Philip- 
popolis, and other places for French knights; while a number of Greek princes, both on 
the mainland and in the islands, maintained their independence. In the w. of Asia 
Minor, Theodoras Lascaris, who had been elected emperor at Constantinople, formally- 
transferred the seat of government to Xicoea; and finally, in the n.e. of Asia Minor, the 
governor of the province of Colchis, Alexius Comnenus, ruled at Trebizond with abso- 
lute authority; while one of his successors, John Comnenus, even assumed the title of 
emperor. At Constantinople, neither Baldwin nor his successors could strengthen the 
sinking empire. Baldwin himself died (1206) a prisoner in the hands of the Bulgarians. 
After him came his brother Henry, who ruled bravely and wisely till 1216. For the 
next four years, the empire was actually without a ruler, and a prey to utter anarchy. 
In 1221, Robert, son of Peter, count of Auxerre and Courtenay, came to the throne;, 
and was succeeded by John of Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem (1228-37); and the 
latter by Baldwin II. (1237-61). During these reigns, a great part of the empire was 
seized by John Vatazes, successor of Theodoras Lascaris of Hicsea (1222-55). This ruler 
was followed in Kicyea by Theodoras II. (1255-59), whose son, Johannes, during his 
minority, was superseded by Michael VIII., Palaeologus, who, by the help ot the 
Genoese, captured Constantinople (July 25, 1261), and thus put an end to the Latin 
dynasty; though some few Latin principalities maintained themselves till the fall of the 
Byzantine empire. 

Michael, the first of the Palseologi, a powerful prince, really endeavored to strengthen 
the realm; but, by his unhappy attempt to unite the Greek church with the Latin, from 
which it had decisively separated (1054), he gave great offense to the clergy and the 
people. His son, Andronicus II., who came to the throne, 1282, re-established the 
Greek ritual. After the death of his son and co-regent, Michael IX. (1320), Andronicus* 
II. was compelled to divide the throne with his grandson, Andronicus III., who became 
sole emperor, 1828. This monarch unsuccessfully opposed the Turks, who tool?: Niceea 
and Nicomedia in 1339, and wasted the European coasts. He died in 1341. Under his 
son, Johannes V., the Turks first gained a firm footing in the European provinces, and 
spread themselves from Gallipoli"!' which they captured in 1357) over other districts. 
Sultan Murad took Adrianople, 1361, and made it the seat of government. He and his 
follower, Bajazet, conquered all the Byzantine territories as far as Constantinople. 
Manudl II., son and successor of Johannes, was besieged in Constantinople by Bajazet, 
who defeated an army under Sigismund of Hungary, at Hicopolis, in 1396, and com- 
pelled the Byzantine monarch to cede to the Turks one of the main streets of the city, 
which was saved from capture only by Timur’s incursions into the Turkish territories, 
f 1402. By this diversion Manuel recovered some portion of the Byzantine provinces; 

hut made so little use of the occasion, that, in 1422, the metropolis was again besieged 
* by Murad II. , who, after he had overthrown the force sent to aid the emperor by 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary, at the battle of Varna, made Constantinople, in 1444, the 
limit of the domains of Johannes VI., son of Manuel, and compelled him to pay tribute. 
Constantine XL, brother of Johannes, bravely but fruitlessly contended against the 
overwhelming Turkish forces, and fell heroically in . the defense of Constantinople, 
which was captured by Mohammed II., May 29, 1453, when the B. E. was brought to- 
a close. The petty Latin princes who existed here and there in Greece, and the despots, 
Demetrius and TV o mas, who ruled in the Morea, were subdued by Mohammed in 1460; 

; while David, a member of the Comneni an dynasty, the last emperor of Trebizond, sub- 

mitted in 1461. 

It is almost superfluous, after this painful and bloody record of dynastic crimes and 
tumults, continuing century after century for upwards of a thousand years, to affirm 
that the history of the world never witnessed so miserable and degraded a caricature ef 
imperial government as the B. E. affords, or to express the conviction that nature was 
sternly satisfied to behold it finally swept from the face of the earth, even by the hands 
of barbarous Turks. 

The constitution of the B. E. was founded on the institutions of Diocletian and 
' Constantine the great, and was purely despotic. The emperors, who were consecrated 

by the patriarchs of Constantinople, claimed, as the true descendants of the Caesars, a 
sovereignty over the west as well as the east, and styled themselves “rulers of the Ro- 
mans, ” even after Charlemagne had founded a new dynasty. Though great influence was 
at various times exercised by the clergy as well as by women, courtiers, and ministers, the 
emperors were pure autocrats, having supreme power in all departments of government, 

. and being themselves superior to all laws. By pompous titles, by great splendor of Cos- 

tume, and by a strict observance of an elaborately minute court ceremonial, as well as by 
the cruel penalties inflicted for any insult offered to the imperial dignity, or to the dignity 
f : of the emperor’s relatives, they kept themselves sacredly apart from the people. Gradually, 

everything disappeared that might have been a check upon the utter despotism, of the 
J supreme power. As early as the 6th c., the consulate was absorbed into the mass of 

J: imperial honors, while the traces of the senate which Constantine had established at 

t Byzantium, and which was composed of those on whom the emperor had bestowed the 

I dignity of patriciate, as well as the chartered privileges of the towns, had entirely van-' 

ished in the 10th century, The privy council, to whom the conduct of the state was 
y intrusted, was arbitrarily chosen by the emperor. The state officials were very numer- 
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■ous, and their respective ranks carefully distinguished. They were raised far above the 
populace by titles and privileges, but were utterly dependent on the throne. Among 
these, the domestid (including many eunuchs), claimed the highest rank as immediate 
attendants on the emperor. The rank of the europalates, who had charge of the four 
'chief imperial palaces, became, in course of time, subordinate to that of the protovesti- 
•ariW, who was invested with the highest dignity of all. The domestici were made com- 
manders-in-ckief of the army. Among them, the domestic us of the east (styled, par excel - 
fence, megadomesticus) held the highest rank, and finally, under the Palseologi, was con- 
sidered the first civil and military officer of the realm. The provinces were ruled by 
.governors bound to contribute certain sums to the royal revenue, which gave rise to 
oppressive exactions. No distinction was made between the state-revenue and the privy- 
purse. For military service, the land was divided into districts (themata); and the 
army, down to the later times, consisted almost entirely of foreign mercenary troops, 
the imperial body-guard, or spatharii, who were mainly Germans', holding the highest 
rank. The admiral of the fleet was styled megas dux. In the midst of constant internal 
and external disturbances, the administration of justice was grossly" neglected and abused, 
though Justinian and other emperors earnestly endeavored to establish just laws. 

BYZANTINE HISTORIANS are those Greek writers who have handled the history of 
the Byzantine empire. They are divided into three classes — 1. Those whose works 
refer exclusively to Byzantine history ; 2. Those who professedly occupy themselves 
with universal history, but at the same time treat Byzantine history at disproportionate 
length; 8. Those who write on Byzantine customs, antiquities, architecture, etc. The 
B. H. are far from faultless, yet, as they are the only sources of information regarding 
the vast empire of the east, they are invaluable to us. The most interesting and instruc- 
tive among them, however, are those who confine their attention to a limited number of 
years, and to the events which transpired under their own observation, or in which they 
took part. The principal B. H. were collected and published at Paris in 36 vols., with 
Latin translations under the editorship of P. Philippe Labbe, a Jesuit, and his success- 
ors (1648-1711). This magnificent collection was reprinted, with additions, at Venice, 
1727-83. In 1828, Niebuhr, assisted by Bckker, the Dindorfs, and others, began a 
Corpus Scriptorwm Hist&rm Byzantince, carried on till 1855, and continued in 1872 by the 
Bibliotheca Gram Medii Mm. 

BYZANTINE RECENSION, the Greek New Testament used in Constantinople 
after that city became a see in the eastern, church : also used as the basis of the old 
Slavonic version. It differs very little from the received text. 

BYZANTINES, in numismatics, is the term applied to coins of the Byzantine empire, 
Byzantine coins are of gold, silver, and bronze; bear impressions distinct from those of 
the earlier Roman coins; and were copied in several countries where the Byzantine 
standard was adopted. The commercial relations of the eastern empire served to dis- 
tribute its coinage over almost all the then known world. It was current in India, as 
well as in the n. of Europe. Recently, an increased attention has been paid to the study 
of Byzantine coins as aids to history. — Saulcy, Essaide Classification de Suites Monetaires 
Byzantines (Metz, 1836). 

BYZANTIUM, a city which stood on the Thracian Bosporus, was first founded by 
emigrants from Megara in 667 b.c., and rapidly rose to importance as a seat of com- 
merce. Its position was at once secure and enchanting; it commanded the shores of 
Europe and Asia, had magnificent facilities for trade, and -was also encircled with rich, 
picturesque, and varied scenery. After a time of subjugation under Darius Hystaspes, 
B. was liberated from the Persian yoke by Pausanias. Along with other Grecian sea- 
ports, B. revolted from Athens in 440 b.c., but was captured by Alcibiades (408). Lysan- 
der recovered it for the Lacedemonians in 405. Shortly afterwards, it renewed its alliance 
with Athens, and in 390, Thrasybulus altered its form of government from an oligarchy 
into a 'democracy. When Athens again acquired a dangerous importance as a naval 
power, B, v in 356, leagued itself with Chios, Rhodes, and king MausolusIL, of Caria, 
and crippled the trade of the former city; with which, however, it again formed an 
aMiance, through the influence of Demosthenes, in opposition to Philip of Macedon, 
who, in 841-340 b.c., vainly besieged Byzantium. Under Alexander the great, B. 
retained a certain degree of independence" For some time, B. was tributary to the 
Gauls, who settled in Thrace, after the death of Brenmis (280 b.c.). After the second 
Punic war, when the Romans began to interfere in the affairs of Grecian and Asiatic 
cities, B. attached itself to Rome, and, retaining almost entire its former liberties, main- 
tainod also its commercial importance. In the civil war between Septimius Severus 
ana Pescermius Niger, B. sided with the latter. It was therefore besieged by Severus, 
and, after a brave defense of 3 years’ duration, was captured in 196 a.d., and reduced to 
ruin. Severus, repenting of the desolation which he had made, rebuilt a part of the 
city under the name of Augusta Antonina , and ornamented it with baths, porticos, etc. 
Caracal la restored to the inhabitants their ancient privileges; and in 880 a.d., under the 
name of New Rome or Constantinople, it was made the metropolis of the Roman empire. 
See Constantinople. 

BZOYITJS, or Bzowski, Abraham, 1567-1637; a Polish Dominican, one of the most 
voluminous writers of his time. He was professor of philosophy and theology at Milan 
and Bologna. He continued the ecclesiastical annals of Baronius from 1 1 98 to 1532. 
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C 'THE third letter in all the alphabets derived from the Homan. It corresponds 
in place to the Greek gamma (F), and had originally the same sound— viz.,, that of 
<7 in gun; as is expressly recorded, and as is proved by very old inscriptions, on 
which we read leciones, lece , for what were afterwards written legiones, lege . This medial 
or flat guttural sound of c was at an early period of Homan history lost in the sharp 
guttural or toound (see Alphabet), and this continued to be the pronunciation of the 
Tetter c in Latin down at least to the 8th c. of the Christian era, not only in such words 
.as comes , claim, but also before the vowels e and i. Such Latin words as Cicero, fecit, 
.are uniformly represented in Greek by Kikero, phekit; and in the times of the empire, 
the Germans borrowed Kaiser, heller, from Caesar, cellarium. 

It seems difficult, at first sight, to account for the same letter having sounds so dif- 
ferent as those heard in call and in civil The beginning of the transition is to be found 
in the effect produced upon certain consonants by their standing before i followed by a 
vowel. Thus, in nation, ti has the effect of sh ; and out of diurnal has sprung journal. 
In such combinations, ns originally a semi-vowel having the force of y, and it is easy 
to see that tyon, dyur , pronounced in one syllable, cannot but slide into the sibilant or 
hissing sounds of shonjur. A precisely similar effect is produced on the /c-sound before 
,ia, in, io; in Lucius, Porcia, or rather Lukyus, Porkya, ky tends to slide into a hissing 
.sound similar to that of ty and dy. This tendency showed itself early in the Latin 
tongue; and in the vulgar Latin of later ages, and in the Romanic tongues that sprang 
•out of it, it fully developed itself, so that the Italian came to pronounce Lucia as if 
written Lutshia. Combinations like ceo, cea, are little different from do and cia, and 
would naturally follow the same course; and the 5-sound being once associated with the 
letter c in these positions was gradually extended to it in cases where the e or i was not 
followed by a vowel. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet resembled the Roman, from which it sprang, in having 
no h, and in always using c with the sound of h; king and toft were spelled cyning and 
, cene . It was also without q, for which cw was used— quick being spelled cwic. By a 
process analogous to that described above, such Anglo-Saxon words as ceorl, ceosan (pro. 
kyorl, kyosan), became transformed into' the English churl, choose . And this suggests a 
natural explanation of the multitude of cases where the c of the Latin has been trans- 
formed into c!i in French, and has passed in this form into English— e.g. , Lat. caput, 
Fr. chef, Eng. chief; Lat. caminus, Eng. chimney; Lat. carmen, Eng. charm. For as 
the Anglo-Saxons turned the karl or korl of the other Gothic nations into kyorl , so doubt- 
less the Romanized Gauls corrupted the pronunciation of the Latin # etfwm», for exam- 
ple, into kyamera (compare Eng. cart, pro. by some kyart), which would then readily 
. slide into chambre. 

In the other Germanic alphabets, which were derived partly from the Roman and 
partly from the Greek, the Greek kappa or k is used almost to the exclusion of c, which, 
in German, Swedish, etc., appears only in words borrowed from the Romanic languages. 
See letter K. 

In modern English, c is pronounced like k before the vowels a, o, u, and like s before 
■ e, i, and y; and where the sharp guttural sound has to be represented before e, i, and y, 
the Germanic k has superseded the Anglo-Saxon c, as in king, keen. In so far as mere 
sound is concerned, c is a superfluous letter in English; in every case its power could b® 
represented either by k or by s. In the eorrespon ding words of the several Aryan languages, 
we find various substitutions fore, thus: Lat. calamus, Eng. halm (stalk), Rus, soloma; 
Lat. cord Eng. heart , Rus. serdtse; Lat. eollum, Ger. lulls (neck); Lat. acer (sharp); Fr. 
aigre, Eng. eager ; Lat. due - (lead or draw), Ger. zog, Eng. tug; Gr. pepo, Lat. coquo, Eng. 
cook; Lat. dictus, Itai. ditto. C sometimes disappears before l and r; thus : Gr. Idea (to 
sound one's fame, allied to kaleo, to call or shout), Lat. laudo,to praise, Ger. laid, voice, 
Eng. loud, old Ger. hind, fame (hence Hludwig or Clod o wig, Clovis, Louis). 

C, in music, is the name of one of the notes of the gamut. The scale of C major has 
neither flats nor sharps, and therefore is called the natural scale. The different octaves 
of the gamut, beginning with C, are called by the Germans the great, small, one-strokeff, 
two-stroked, etc., beginning with 


; thus, c C, c, c, c, c. 


C is also the sound on which the system of music is founded , and from which the mathe- 
matical proportions of intervals are taken ; that is, a string of a given length sounding 0, 
when divided into certain proportions, is made to produce harmonically the intervals of 
the different fundamental chords. 
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it has no^gnltur!^ ° f ** ***** mJor keys “ “odenmusic; being the natural scale,. 
SatSlfc 16 t0 “ iC min ° r ° f ° ma j° r > has for its signature-viz., B flat, E 

CAASA. See Kaaba. 

iastssssps 

Po. r P 0 ^ hirtit* ffmueMarger, 6 being 1 from 1 (f to^Tf t. Tnlen “■th^^T^ ? h° 
thick, its oucumference at the Origin of the dorsal fin wim™. it ■ to , y. ^^.bodj. is. 
more than 10 ft,, tapering ^eing rather 

£ l£auti^ from tlle tteoa ^ ^ ttovmt^aud 'the skin 

cephalopo'dous molfusca ^he cuttle-fish ^mfaerf 1 ^ 6 '®® kes ’, bl , lt aIso to a great extent on 
the most gregarious of all the eetoc M Ll A? d ’ , seem ? n S to be its principal food. It is 
in the northern seas which it inhabits ^ Thesedferd? h *Tu 8 -? «“ S usually seen together 
flocks of sheep, when pressed bv tnv donifl r u S th ? same Propensity with 

are hemmed iS by boat^if on&ktofSh to t°i L°I then ’ lea ?, ers * 80 tllat whei they 
driven ashore, the rest rush forward with sufh blind imuerent;t“ ! e ® cape ; b , ut if one is. 
upon the beach, where they become an esw nrpv o n ,i uosity as to strand themselves 
appearance of a herd of eaaino- ao / llc 1 pnze to Umir pursuers. The 

• mint, and every boat Is in^ecfulsUb la Fronr5() r io 100 wivli™ 03 a sc ? neo *' & Teat excite- 
rt is recorded that 1110 were killed, in die winte^ captured,: and. . 

The word mavng is not the Scottish form of calliom dt -^ va lfiord, m Iceland, 

different Scotch word, which signifies drmna C W* ™n° Cn ® llpposeti ’ Put is a totally 
ney or Zetland name. The same animal , W i app f rs to h(i originally an Ork- 

one of the Philippines. Pop. upwards of 11 , 00 a hfim eXtremity of t]le Wand of Luzon, 

and also a union of severaf such, which for politM^TCreo^ 011 ? P£lrty “ the state ’ 
or sacrifice their nrincinlpQ , political or personal ends, agree to modlfv 

reign of Charles IL^Se fnitiak^of'whosr^wmes^ coim)os«l >e o U i 1 ^ninistryln^the 
ley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale This w^ 1 Ca ® al ~~Y 1z -> Clifford, Ash- 

however, as some have supposed; but Sly the U v °^ m of the word, 

yiousty m use, and which appears to have been den^S appll ^ atlon of a word pro- 
mg a similar signification. n deuved I rom the I rench eabale, possess- 

CABALA. See Cabbala, ante. 

subfetj™ o^Venus-h f 6r r and religious. 

American patrons), and “Nvmnh eqrripri I# (of which he made two copies for 
French academy, ind a pro&in the^od o&Irfa’ He iS a meniber ^ 

partisa^f jaS fn tte^evohftioif S P hiI , 0S0 P hi «l writer, and 

Charente-Inferieure 1757 Wbrm im i, 0 A ^ tls i ^ osnac , m the department nf 'th» 
to Warsaw, in the capacity ofS2ftoTW Ws stndie8 in P»i s P (lW3) he lent 
re was for some tim e P engagedfn l£v D ursld w 0n W* return to Park 

to an earnest study of medicine At tha ^ ^ sl V^ s, // I0In which he turned his attention 
to the liberal sid, bufdXd tte creeK Ii!‘ ~ «****%!%& 

wa^ s member ofthe ind admfnisTS^flb^oS' 1 

im ^ c^mJwlS 

irony the doctrines of hi« as rfjfoe author were bmifismn'^o’ with grave 

an entity; ife 


absm so absolute, fhatit SeT^X* ^ ^ SSXi 
Sv the / 0Ct ,?' lfs of his flrother-materialistT ^ thor were burlesquing with grave 

is only a faculty; and declares the brain m S „ He denies that the soul is an on ti tv it 
o produce thought, as the stomacii and tlie irtnsti^fA & p ? rtlcu!ar 0 I 'g an specially mted 
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CABARRUS, a co. in s.w. North Carolina, on the N. C. railroad, watered by Rocky 
river; 350 sq.m.; pop. >80, 14,964 — 5120 colored. Soil moderately fertile, producing 
corn, wheat, cotton, etc. Co. seat, Concord. 

CABARRUS, Francisco de, 1752-1810; a Spanish financier, originator of a hank 
and company for trade with the Philippine islands. He was one of the council of 
finance under Charles HI., and proposed many reforms. Under Charles IV. he was 
accused of embezzlement and imprisoned, but soon after was released and made a 
count. Bonaparte made him a minister of finance, in "which office he died. His 
daughter Theresa, under the name of Mme. Tallien, afterwards princess of Chimay, 
was conspicuous in the closing days of the French revolution of 1789. 

CABATIIAH, a city of the province of Iloilo, on the island of Panay, one of the 
Philippines. It is situated on the banks of the river Tiguin, which so abounds with 
crocodiles that fishing is unsafe. Navigation is very uncertain, the river being some- 
times nearly dry, while at others it overflows its banks, and deluges the surrounding' 
country. The city was founded in 1732, and possesses a population” of 23,000, who are 
chiefly engaged in the production of rice, and of cocoa-nut oil. 

CABAZEKA, capital of the province of Cagayan, island of Luzon, Philippines. Pop. 
15,000. Tobacco is grown very extensively in the province, and its manufacture affords* 
employment to large numbers of people. 

CABBAGE, Brcmica oleracea, (see Brassica), a plant in most general cultivation for 
culinary purposes in Europe and other countries, cultivated also to a considerable extent 
for feeding cattle. It is a native of the rocky shores of Britain and other parts of 
Europe, more plentiful on the shores of the Mediterranean than in more northern lati- 
tudes, and in its wild state is generally from a foot to two feet high. This plant has- 
been cultivated in Europe from time immemorial ; it has likewise been cultivated from 
an early period in gardens and about villages in India, Few plants show so great a ten- 
dency to vary in their form through cultivation; and among the varieties of this one 
•species are reckoned several of our most esteemed culinary vegetables, such as kale- 
(g.v.) or greens, borecole, colewort (q.v.), savoy (q.v.), kohl rabi (q.v.), cauliflower (q.v.), 
and broccoli (q.v.)--plants which differ much in their appearance and in the particular 
qualities for which they are valuable, both from each other and from the original wild; 
plant. 

The wild C. has smooth sea-green leaves, waved and variously indented; llie boiling 
of the leaves, or their forming close heads at a certain stage of the growth of the plant, 
so that the inner leaves are blanched, is peculiar to those cultivated varieties which com- 
monly receive the name of cabbage. ■ 

The ordinary varieties of C. are often called by the general name of white 61, to dis- 
tinguish them from the reel, G. , which is of a deep brownish -red or purplish color, and is* 
chiefly used for pickling, for which purpose it is much esteemed. The tree (7., or cowr 
G., is a variety cultivated for cattle, especially in the Channel islands and the n. of 
France, of which the leaves do not close together into compact heads, hut which is. 
remarkable for its great height — reaching, when it is in flower, 10 ft. f on rich soils — and 
for its branching stem. The stems of this kind are sometimes used as stakes for pease, 
and even as cross-spars for thatched roofs. The Portugal or tranxuda C. t also known as- 
come tronchuda , is a variety remarkable for its delicacy, and for the large midribs of its* 
leaves, which are often used like sea-kale. It is an article of luxury like cauliflower, 
and requires a somewhat similar cultivation.— Cabbage-seed is sown either in spring or 
autumn, and the seedlings transplanted in rows at distances of two feet or upwards, 
according to the size of the variety. They are often planted closer, and the alternate- 
plants cut young for open greens, for which the sprouts that arise from the stem of some- 
varieties after the head has been cut off are also used. Cabbages require a rich, well- 
manured soil, and the earth about the roots ought to. be often stirred. By sowing and- 
planting at different dates and of different varieties, a succession is secured in the gar- 
den; and when winter approaches, part of the principal crop *may be taken up and laid, 
in a sloping position, so that only the heads are above the earth, in which way they are 
generally preservedwithout injury. In some places, cabbages are completely buried in 
the earth, the plants not being allowed to touch each other ; .and this method succeeds- 
well in peaty or sandy soils. 

The C., considered as food, contains more than 90 per cent of water, and therefor® 
cannot be very nutritious: 100 parts of the ordinary C. consist of 


Extractive 2.34 

Gummy matters 2.89 

Resin.. 0.05 

Vegetable albumen 0.29 

Green fecula 0.63 

Water and salts 93.80 


The digestibility of C. varies according as it is partaken of raw or boiled; thus, raw C. 
alone is digested in 24 hours; raw C„ with vinegar, in 2 hours; and boiled C. takes 44 
hours. Immense quantities of cabbages are used in Germany as saner kraut (q.v.) 
CABBAGE BABK. See Andira. . - ' * 
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ance, pale gree S, with “ P yellow Hue are ?/« velvety appear 

■each side, sometimes appear in great numbers and '’n™ t ye ? w f dot ‘ ed Iwe on 
bore into the hearts of cabbaow ^naf-Ldk* 18 ’ a , pi . ov ? very destructive. Thev 
of the last specieT a£d “f™ a Ir^tl li“ Crely st, ; ippin S ^ leaves, like those 
chrysalis is ? of a’ ^Sl Tl * 

also common in Britain, the green-veined white KX ^ ird s P^ies, 

nearly resembles fhe small cabbage butterflv * TW (P^^orpiens napi\ very 

insects is generally prevented bv^ multiplication pf 7 these 

lars and l£ insect o? t^LuionS V 5 Wbe wMch1w°tf • tten a - ud , tbeir ca *'<5 
tliat their own larvae may feed on them!’ * b ' b h la ^ their e £g s m the caterpillars, 

*£££. lnl’of^o7mZTov ma fl Lts X T® famiIy witJl tb ° Wfly 
•cabbages, and sometimes to those of turnips° S Tt S is of «,p° 8 ' reat In i ur y. t0 tlle foots of 

erally known as the turnip flv (a v V and Fil'* ili S ?f t lL same genus with the fly ffen . 

«?■ **» about fourfh^ SS^ch in length and^ h h e J° tat ? ^ beet % 4 v“ 

of an ash-gray color; the male bavin “ “ s lverv ’J£$ uFI an ™ h ,« expanse of wings 
the forehead; the female, a silvery-white face ^thnnf f’ a ?f *, ° Dg black streak on 
■Of the male is linear, that of the T S lt “ out an 7 Wack streak; the abdomen 

mearly meet on the crown those of the fem !* niaates . conically; the eyes of the male 
between them The larva^Zy^J^M ttT!i a “ WaSk atriS 
mg to the head, which has two black hooks T hfn h ' fl /~, yeIlc ; wish wUte > taper- 

CABBAGE MOTH, Mamestra or Wu-h, h • PUpd rust ' colored and horny, 
which feeds on cabbage and turnto kSiFST'h ci . e . s of m °«b the caterpillar of 
■caterpillar is greenish-black, and changes to t i,‘ S ® ometlm « s very destructive. The 
insect is of a rich mottled-brown coIor^he^nL! ^ p ? pa m ailt ™“- The perfect 

s^%=££s* 

understood the popxdarhr accented dhw \ he received doctrine, by which is not to he 
which has ever since been the treasure of the seW?’ ? unicat ed it to the 70 elders and 

lfS<^ 

•a later period taken up and modified- but°the "w ? S0] ? hlCal conce P ti ons, which were at 
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neophytes. The chief opponents of the Cabbalists were the philosophers, and in part 
the Talmudists. Towards the close of the 16th c., the Cabbalistic wisdom, which by" 
that time had degenerated into magic and word-juggling, received a new impulse front 
its teachers in Palestine and Italy. Since the time of ' Reucklin, many Christian schol- 
ars have investigated the subject. 

* CABEQA BE YACA. See HuStez Alvak. 

CABELL, a co. in s.w. West Virginia, on the Ohio river at the Chesapeake and. 
Ohio railroad, watered by Guyandotte river. It is billy but fertile, producing corn, 
tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Barboursville. Pop. ’80, 13,746 — 905 colored. 

CABEIRX, divinities anciently worshiped in Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. The ancients have left us very obscure notices of the C., and learned men liave- 
been unable to reach any satisfactory conclusions with regard to them and their wor- 
ship. It is certain that the worship had both its mysteries and its orgies, and it appears 
also that the C. were amongst the inferior divinities, and regarded as dwelling upon the 
earth, like the Curetes, Corybantes, and.Dactyles, and were ‘probably representatives of 
the powers of nature. 

CABEN'DA, or Kabinda, a seaport in Loango, lower Guinea, on the Atlantic, at 
the mouth of the Livingstone, 5° 30' south. It is one of the few salubrious places on 
the coast. Pop. 16,000. 

CA'BES, or KHABS, Gulf of (ancient Syrtis Minor), an inlet of the Mediterranean, 
sea, lying between the islands of Eerkenna and Jerba, on the n.e. coast of Africa, in 
lat. about 34° n., and long, from 10° to. 11° east. The town of Cabes (ancient Tacape) 
stands at the head of the gulf. 

CABET, Etienne, a notable French communist, was b. at Dijon, Jam 2, 1788, and 
educated for the bar, but turned his attention to literature and politics. Under the res- 
toration, he was one of the leaders of the Carbonari (q.v.), and in 1831 was elected 
deputy for the department of Cote d’Or. Soon afterwards, he published a History of 
the July devolution { 1832), started a radical Sunday paper, Le Populate (1833), and, on 
account of an article in this paper, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, but 
escaped to London. Here he wrote brochures against the July government, and began 
his communistic studies. After the amnesty, 1839, he returned to Paris, and published 
a History of the French Revolution (4 vols., 1840), bestowing great praise on the old Jaco- 
bins. He attracted far more notice by bis Voyage en Icarie (1840), a “ philosophical and 
social romance,” describing a communistic Utopia. The work obtained great popularity 
among the working-classes of Paris. C. next proceeded to turn “ his philosophical 
romance” into a reality, and published (1847) in his journal, Le Populaire, the statutes 
for the formation of an “ Icarian colony” on the Ked river in Texas; inviting his fol- 
lowers to emigrate. The first division sailed on the 2d Feb., 1848, but a short experi- 
ence convinced them that Texas was anything but a Utopia. Their complaints reached 
Europe, but did not deter C. from embarking at the head of a second band of colonists.. 
On his arrival, he learned that the Mormons had just been expelled from Nauvoo, in 
Illinois, and that their city was left deserted. The Icarians established themselves there 
in May, 1850. C. now returned ;o France, to repel the accusations against his probity 
which had been circulated during his absence, and to obtain, a reversal of the judgment 
which had been formally pronounced against him, 30th Sept., 1849. Having succeeded 
in this, he went back to Nauvoo, where he governed, as a sort of dictator, his petty 
colony, until 1856, when he was deprived of his office, and obliged to flee to St. Louis, 
where he died 9th Dec. of the same year. C. was a shallow thinker, a weak ruler, and 
a poor writer; but his success, such as it was, is a proof of what can be accomplished 
by what has been termed, with more vigor than elegance, “ pig-headed perseverance.” 

CABE'ZA BEL BTJEY, a t. of the new province of Badajoz, Spain, about 86 m.. e.s.e;. 
of the city of Badajoz. It is situated on the northern slope of the Sierra Pedregoso, has- 
manufactures of woolens and linens, and a trade in cattle and agricultural produce. 
Pop. 6500. 

CABE'ZA BEL BXJEY, a small t. of Spain, in the province of Badajos, 86 m. e.s.e. of 
the town of Badajos, on the n. slope of the Sierra el Pedrose. The- town is tolefably 
well built, and has a number of churches and other public-buildings. Pop. 5395, engaged 
chiefly in the manufacture of woolen and linen cloths. [From Chambers's Supplement .] 

CABEZON BE LA SAL, a t. of Spain, in the province of Valladolid, about 7 m. n.n.e. 
of the city of that name. It is situated on the Pisuerga, and is celebrated as the scene of 
one of the first battles of the peninsular campaign, in which the Spaniards were signally 
defeated by the French. Pop. 2000. 

CABIN is the general name for a room or apartment on shipboard. In ships of war, 
the living-rooms of the admirals and captains are called <f state” cabins, and are fitted 
up with much elegance, with a gallery or balcony projecting at the stern. The chief 
officers below the captain have their cabins on either side of the main-deck; while those 
of the subordinate commissioned officers are, in large ships, on either side of the lower 
or orlop deck. All the cabins of a ship of war are inclosed by light paneling, which m 
quickly removable when preparing for action. 



■Cabinet. 
■Cabral. ' 
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i“ cu u ‘ e JlnKS . are ol cast iron. The bar or rod 
two ends cut diagonally; it is bent into the form 
m the two ends are joined and welded, the stay- 
at the proper place. Besides the ordinary links 
f ^ ta i s ’ “poring-swivels, and bending- 
denoted by the thickness of the rod-iron selected 
es certain ascertained quantities concerning th® 

i- Weightper Fathom. Breaking Strain. 
m lbs. 6 tong . 


(Ital. sametto), a small chamber set apart for some special purpose such 
nf.riu 2°r, 8eTO w 0n ot . w 2 1 j k ? of art, antiquities, specimens of natural objects' models 
terl O tt T JlT S18mty t i r the c !' amber in which such collections are contained the 
tlTe^oVle?tte,w tt ‘ y C ? me t0 b . e employed by us, in imitation of the French, to signify 
the collections themselves, and this even when they fill many rooms or galleries It 

mea t- S • Slmp,y a sma 1 room appended to a larger one, when it is also called trnmte 
room, a retiring-room and the like. See Closet.— —Cabinet Pictuke, a picture suited 

^SS^S&SSm&S mm ■» ■***»*-«-** 

r £’EM£ir‘,S; 

.government die cabinet consists of the secretaries of state, treasury wm n av v s fd 
mteiioi, the attorney-general and the postmaster-general. They meet ^whenever desired 
by the president, but not publicly. No minutes are kept of their doings nor are the 
names of those present recorded. The president presides; and he may kt 4v lire! 

nZt r ° * re® °H lnion of “y of tbc members upon mktters conc“n Whis cTe, ari 

.ment. bBut the cabinet has no responsibility, as that rests with the president alone! 


- the ceremonies lasted nine days, always m secret, though women and children were 


admitted. 

• I, I f nclllDg the y be gan a new or regenerated life, free from sin. 


1 d I “i!I?“?i a 3L t ^ fl ^ es , were extinguished, sacrifice for the dead was offered. 


to su A s?end S and retklSe Sms* Ro? e ItTes 011 sh f ] ^ 

Sin to“r 1 f®f. C 0 B 1 P a , ctoes ? and strength. The Srcumference var e!ZmXut 

^«SSwASr-S5s 

yS ttSiw 8 buttto 

.fathoms,' and of the usual degrees of tlddmess! b prepared relatm S t0 cables of 120 
Inches 

‘Circumference. 

3.. 

'"..V 6....... 

9.. ..... 

12. A.. 

15 

18.. 

30 


Yams. 

. = 48. . 

. = 174. . 

. = 393. . 

. = 699. . , 
, = 1093. . , 
, = 1574. . . 
= 1943. . . 


Lbs. 
. = 192 
. = 696 
, = 1572 
= 2796 
= 4372 
= 6296 
: 7772 


Some cables are .made with four strands, but three is the common number If n n k q 
twisted too much, it is stiff; if too little, it is weak. The s“engtk of a C nf isi 
circumference is found to he about 60 tons ; and for other dimensions the stren^h 

dom anchor at a greater depth than 40 fathoms! it i« — ^,^?S € .^.A Ithou ^.. shl P s _«& 

tn rYrtfc n V\r + U a * * « - ? 


n the British navy carried ten cables, 
n circumference. Although ships sel- 

diameters onfie^ron^fwMch itTs^made, ^and^he^read^h^ibouUhref and a^half °r * S * X 

m each length. The stay-pms, to stren-^— -■ * • 

irom which each link is made, has the 
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By tlie chain cables act of 1871, certain bodies are licensed to erect machines for 
testing all chain cables and anchors; and it is forbidden to sell or purchase, under a 
penalty of £50, any chain cable or any anchor weighing more than 168 lbs., which has 
not been duly tested. Minor alterations were introduced by a later act (1874), leaving 
the main rules intact. 

CABLE-M0LBING, in architecture, is a molding cut in the form of a rope, the 
twisting being prominently shown. It was much used in the later Norman style. 

CABLING, the molding by which the hollow parts in the flutes of columns and 
pilasters in classical architecture are often partially filled. The C. seldom extends 
beyond the third part of the shaft from the ground. 

CABOCHED, or Cabossed, an heraldic term, from the old French word caboclie, the 
head. When the head of an animal is borne, without any part of the neck, and exhib- 
ited full in face, it is said to be caboched. 

CABOCHIENS, certain butchers of 'Paris, named from their chief Jean Caboche, 
who were partisans of John of Burgundy against the Armagnacs. In 1418, their out 
rages provoked the people of Paris to rise against them. 

CABOOSE, or Cambogse (Danish, Jcabyse , a cook’s room in a ship; Ger. Tcabuse , a little 
room), is the name of the kitchen or cook-room in a merchant-ship. In coasting-vessels, 
the term is applied to a portable cast-iron stove on the deck, where food is cooked. 

CABOT, the name of two Venetians, father and son, both celebrated as navigators and * 
discoverers.— Giovanni Cabot, or Cabotto, the father, whose business compelled him 
to reside much in Bristol, was appointed by Henry VII., Mar. 5, 1496, to the command 
of a' squadron of five vessels on a voyage of discovery in the Atlantic ocean. In this 
expedition he was accompanied by his sons Ludovico, Sebastiano (bom at Bristol, 1477), 
and Sanzio. On the 24th of June, 1497, the coast of Labrador, North America, was 
sighted. The merit of this discovery has been generally ascribed to the navigator’s 
second son, Sebastian C., the most scientific of the family; but an extract from a chart 
preserved by Hakluyt mentions the father before the son. The expedition returned in 
Aug., 1497. In 1498, a second was made, with what results we do not know; and in 
1499, a third to the gulf of Mexico. About this time, Giovanni, the father, appears to 
have died, and we hear no more of Sebastian till 1512, when he entered the service of 
Ferdinand, king of Spain. During the year 1515, he was engaged in revising maps and 
charts in connection with his profession, and in planning an exploration of the n.w. 
passage to Asia, which, however, was laid aside on account of the death of Ferdinand 
in 1516. C., who seems to have been no favorite with the Spanish courtiers, was now 

subjected to a series of contemptible insults. This usage induced him to return to Epg- 
land, and in 1517, he was appointed by Henry VIII. to tlie command of an expedition 
to Labrador. He reached lat. 67^° n., and entered Hudson’s hay, where he gave names to 
several places; but the expedition proved on the whole a failure, on account of the 
cowardice or malice of his vice-commandant, sir Thomas Perte. C. now entered again 
into the Spanish service, was made pilot-major of the kingdom by Charles V., and com- 
manded an expedition which examined tlie coast of Brazil and La Plata, which he 
attempted to colonize. In 1531, he returned to Spain, and resumed his old situation ; 
hut in 1548, he once more betook himself to England, where he was well, received by 
king Edward VI., who made him inspector of the navy, and gave him a pension. To 
this monarch he seems, to have explained the variation of the magnetic needle in several 
places, which he was among the first, if not the very first, to notice particularly. In 
1553, 0. was the prime mover and director of the expedition of merchant adventurers 
which opened to England an important commerce with Russia. It is not known exactly 
when C. died. — Memoir of Sebastian Cabot (Loud. 1831). 

CABOT, George, 1751-1823; b. Mass.; in early life a ship captain, but in 1776 
chosen to the Massachusetts provincial congress. He was also in the state constitutional 
convention, and in 1789 was chosen U. S. senator. He was offered but declined the 
position of secretary of the navy. His last political act was to preside over the Hartford 
convention. 

CABOTVILLE. See Chicopee, ante, ; \ 

CABQTZ. See Cusso. 

C ABB A (ancient JEJgabrum), at. of Spain, in the province of Cordova, 30 ml s.e. of 
the city of that name. 0. is irregularly built between two hills, and surrounded with 
gardens; vineyards in the neighborhood produce excellent wine. It is chiefly agricul- 
tural; but it has manufactures of woolen, linen, hats, soap, earthenware, etc. Pop. 
12,000. F 

CABRAL, Francisco, 1528-1609; a Portuguese Jesuit missionary at Goa, and super- 
intendent of the mission schools in India. He also labored in Japan wfith success, and 
had the supervision of missions in China. He was for nearly 40 years at the head of 
tlie Roman Catholic school in Goa. 

CABBAL, or CABBEKA, Pedro Alvarez, the discover of Brazil, was descended from 
an old and patrician Portuguese family. Nothing is known of his early life, save the 
fact, that he must have recommended himself by talent and enterprise to king Emanuel 
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of Portugal who after the first voyage of Yasco de Gama, appointed 0 to the 

9 th Ms/ i° f 13 T e f® ls ’ caiTying 1200 men, and hound for the Bast Indies^ oS the. 
9th Mar., 1500, he sailed from Lisbon. To avoid the inconvenience of beinjr 
on the coast of Africa, he took a course too far westeriyfell into the Sotth A 
can current of the Atlantic, and was carried to the unknown coast of Brir/i! nt 
which he claimed possession for the king of Portugal, April 24 1500 naming the ’nr™ 
country ‘‘Terra da Santa Cruz.” After sending home one vessel to be^nelrern 6 ^ 
great aceidental discovery, C. sailed for India; but on the 29th of May four of his vessel* 
foundered, and all on board perished, including Diaz, the great navigator ! I “ ' 8 
afterwards three more vessels were lost. C. therefore l-andedat Mny-imhimiA an d &ooa 
coast of Africa, of which he first gave clear Tnf oS” S ?Au^o& 

t ie ^f leiVeS 1 ? an ^ s ’ of which llG described correctly the position. Hence lie liilpi 
to Calicut, where, having made the terror of his arms felt he was ncrmitfwl tl i 
factory ; entered into successful negotiations with native ra 1 cm, andLlras ^ established”^ 
first commercial treaty between Portugal and India T-Tp ^tarnished the 

with him a considerable booty, and frrived in the p«t T Lisbon 
fiiPi eal8 J ) ‘* 0 l )a ^ e ^at the king was dissatisfied with the results of the pxnpfl'it,v?* 
(although it bad annexed Brazil to the crown of Portugal) for subsemipnilv°i»o P tf C H tlon 
mention made of O. among other discoverers At the y i Vt 110 

wrote a description of the coast of Sofola. ’c.t voya^a?? described in h R* d m„ r - 0 “ 
Navigations e Vtaggi, 3 vois. (Venice, 1563; new ed., Venice, 1835) “ ^ R amusio’s. 

island in the Mediterranean, lying off the southern mint t 
Majorca. It is about 3 m. in length and breadth, with an irregular coast and?* ff/ 
than a barren calcareous rock. The only interest attnehert L Ik * • lrt , tIe else 

at the head of 10 000 foot and ifinn w.™ * r wa ?* dead, when all at once he reappeared, 
threw the royal army at Bunol 18th Feb’ 1 tb e province Valencia, he over* 

but was in his turn vanqSd at" Torre Bhnca^ andTnh™ the 19th ^ at Bw ^t; 
hiding-place. Shortly after, he reoneMd the wnV wW, T m0re C0 “P e! ed ‘0 seek a 
threatened by C., who about this time wfwftir ith fiery energy. Madrid itself was. 
vigorous defense of the fortress of S’namTand wns^f ° f °°“ t Morel]a for 
of Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia. The governor-general 

lutism was approaching, when the treaoh prv nf tbn rwl 6 tbat *t le trmm Pb of abso- 
whole aspect of affairs, and Don Carlos fled* from^tvd^ llst r ^ e 1 n *« Marotto » changed the 
forced him to quit the country hi the hM ? ut ™ tn Espartero 

he was taken prisoner, and confined for a short timp in t? 6 ? e ? entei pd France, where- 
, he strongly opposed" Don Carios’s abdicattn of Ms ri^, f °n^ ° f Ham * In 1845 ^ 
E^nch revolution in 1848, he renewed the strimde on hihnif °? S* 3 , 0l l tbreak of die 
but the adventure proved a miserable failure IS r absolutism in Spain; 
the Pyrenees, to live in retirement t-Tp A 0n die 17th Jan,, 1849, he recrossed 

Miss Marianne Catherine Richrrrk * m aft . er V' ai ‘ds married a wealthy English lady 
1875, C. advised S kfng of sjaiffn 

the church.” He died 24th May, 1877. * ™ h fly because he was ^ a good son of 

o? aaa, fe jf: «•«>,•■ « i« s . 68-20'... „ a . 

n.'Afghanfstan, through ILTh^hm- mountain T 1 * a H oHtout" 7«K/ alo°n| 

the Indus opposite to S Attock,in y ae Punjab ^ ThTnoinTX^fl WWUr ’ carries U int ° 

of navigation on the main stream, while the tri h,m, ? onfluen . Ge marks the head 
upwards for craft of 40 or 50 tons.^Bv tttt ? % « Pjacticable about 50 m. 


tains and the Indian 
Dobundee. 


Hi»d„ K,,,!, fr, >■ ft Ghiznee to tK 
pied a prominent position in the world Through ftt JI“ 8 regl0n ? as lon g occu ‘ 
Mia, gander the great marched to comnleto n* Lot th passa « e trom Persia to 
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inhabitants, and stands in lat. 34° 30' n., and long. 09° 6' e., near the point where the 
river, here crossed by three bridges, ceases to be fordable. Elevated about 6400 ft., and 
overtop]>edywithm a short distance to the n., by pinnacles of the Hindu Kush, about 
14,000 ft. higher than itself, C. has a severe winter, and a temperate summer, ranging 
from 75° to 85° F. The city was formerly surrounded with, an earthen wall, which no 
longer exists. It is separated into different quarters, for defense, by stone walls — the 
Bala Hissar, or citadel proper, being on the e., and the Kuzxiibaslies or Persians having 
a strongly fortified quarter on the s.w. In the days of sultan Baber, 0. was the capital 
of the -Mogul empire. In more recent times, it has witnessed some of the most moment- 
ous events in Anglo-Indian history. In 1839, it was taken by the British; in 1841, it 
was lost through a treacherous outbreak, which led (6th Jan., 1842) to the massacre of 
about. 4000 soldiers and, 12, 000 followers; and, finally; after being recovered by gen. Pol- 
lock in the same year, it was abandoned, its bazaars and public buildings having previ- 
ously been burned to the ground. 

After the death of Dost Mohammed, ameer of Afghanistan, Shere All, the son whom 
he had selected as his heir, had to fight for the possession of C. with Uzful Ivhan, his 
elder brother, and the son of the latter, Abdulrahman, who had married a daughter of 
the khan of Bokhara. Shere Ali was at first unsuccessful. On May 21, 1866, Uzful 
entered O. in triumph, and was proclaimed ameer of Afghanistan. He applied lo sir 
John Lawrence, the Indian viceroy, to recognize him, but the request was declined on 
the ground that Shere Ali remained in possession of a 'large -'part •• of . Afghanistan'. At 
the death of U£ful, his brother Azim took the title of ameer, not of Afghanistan, but 
of 0. and Candahar. In the end of 1868, Shere Ali, aided by Ins son Yakboh, obtained 
possession of 0., which became again the capital of Afghanistan. At the close of the 
war of 1878-79, Yakoob, ameer of Afghanistan, agreed that there should he an English 
resident at Cabul. 

CACA'O. See Cocoa. 

€ACCA'M0, a t. in the province of Palermo, Sicily, about 6 m. s.w. of Termini, with 
a pop. of 7200. 

CA'CERES, a t. of Spain, capital of the new province of Caceres, is situated on a river 
of the same name, about 25 m. w. of Truxillo, in a rich agricultural district. It is 
famous for its bacon; has manufactures of linen, woolens, leather, hats, soap, etc. ; dye- 
works and flour-mills, and a large trade in the produce of the district. It is the Oastra 
OaclUa of the Romans, and many relics of its antiquity are still found. It is rich in 
architecture of the feudal period, and has one of the largest and finest hull-rings in Spain. 
Pop. 14,000. 

CA'CERES, jSTue'ya, a t. of the Philippines, in the province of South Camarines, on 
the island of Luzon. It is situated on the river Haga, or Santa Cruz, between the bay 
of San Miguel and the gulf of Ragay, about 175 in. s.e. of Manila. Pop. 12,000. 

CACHA'O, capital of the province of Tonqnin,' and the largest city in the kingdom 
of Anam (q.v.), having an estimated population of 100,000. It stands about 100 m. from 
the sea, on the ToDquin river, which is thus far navigable for small -craft. It lias a con- 
siderable trade, sufficient to have at one time attracted English and Dutch factories. 
The exports are bullion, silks, and lacquered ware; and the imports are pepper, arms, 
long cloths, chintzes, and manufactured goods generally. The port is open to all nations. 

CACHAR', or Hatrum'bo, a district of British India, since 1874 included in the chief 
eommissionership of Assam, between 24° and 26° n. lat., and 92° and 93° W e. long. 
With an area of 1285 sq.m., it contained, in 1871, 205,027 inhabitants. It is mostly 
mountainous and uncultivated. Its principal river is the Barak, which, after a singu- 
larly tortuous course of 350 m., enters the Brahmaputra about 40 m. above Dacca. The 
territory produces rice, cotton, tea, sugar, timber, bamboo, iron ore, wax, and ivory ; 
and imports salt, cloths, tobacco, and ghee or half liquid butter. 

CACHE (Fr. a lurking-hole), the name given by parties of travelers in the great west- 
ern prairies of the United States to places for concealing provisions and other articles. 
Designing to return on their tracks after crossing the Rocky mountains, they disburden 
themselves of what articles can be spared, and, to conceal them from the Indians, con- 
struct places of deposit in the wilderness. The making of a C. is a matter of much 
labor and ingenuity. A hole is dug to a depth of perhaps 6 or 8 ft. and several feet 
broad, and then the articles being interred, the surface is replaced with the utmost pos- 
sible care. The excavated earth is also carefully removed, so as to leave no trace what- 
ever of the excavation. The situation of the C., however, is known to the party by 
some landmark, and returning months afterwards, they probably find its contents undis- 
turbed. 

CACHE (ante) (a hiding-place), usually a cavity, natural or artificial, in the ground or 
&mong rocks, where voyagers and explorers stow provisions or records, to be found by 
themselves or others. *If containing provisions, the cache needs to be very strong to 
resist the depredations of animals. * 

U. K. III. — 17 
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CACHE, a co. in n.e. Utah, on the Idaho frontier, watered by Bear river: 700 sq.m, j, 
pop. ’70, 8239; in ’80, 13, 561. Productions agricultural. Co. seat, Logan. 

CACHE'O, or Cachbti, a t. in Senegambia, w. Africa, in the land of the Papels, a 
few miles from the mouth of, San Domingo or Cachoa river; pop. 15,000. It is a Por- 
tuguese fortified post, and has trade in ivory and gold dust. 

CACHET, Lettres de. See Lettres be Cachet. 

CACHE'XIA, a name applied by physicians sometimes to a group of diseases, and. 
sometimes tothe constitutional state accompanying a particular disease— -e.g,, can- 
cerous C., gouty C,, mercurial cachexia. The word is derived from the. Greek kako,% 
bad, and hems, a habit, and signifies simply a bad habit of body , without reference to 
the cause of illness. From Cullen’s having in modern times given extensive circula- 
tion to the word, as indicating a large group of chronic diseases, in most of which, there- 
are complicated changes in the blood and in the solid textures, 0. has come to be chiefly 
employed with reference to diseases in which the general nutrition of the body is at 
fault, and in which the local disorders are supposed to be the result of a constitutional 
cause. Thus, cancerous C. indicates the peculiar impoverished state of the blood and 
general debility which are associated with the deposits of cancer in various parts of the 
body; gouty O., the state of the general system in gout, as opposed to the mere local 
attack of gout in the foot, etc. The cachexias differ from the fevers in being much 
slower in development, and, for the most part, in having no natural termination at a 
fixed period. ’ See Crisis. < 

CACHICAMA, or Tatotj-peba, Dasypus novem-cinotiis, an armadillo in tropical 
America, covered with horny plates. It is about ft. long, harmless, and easily tamed. 
Its food is ants and other insects. 

CACIIOETBA, or Caxoeira, a t. in Brazil, in the province of Bahia, and 62 m, 
n.w. of the city of Bahia; pop. 15,000. It has a town-house, a prison, a Carmelite 
convent, and several churches. . Its trade is in tobacco, coffee, and sugar. 

CA'CHOXiOTO, a beautiful mineral, regarded as a variety of opal (q.v.). It is some- 
times called pearl opal, or mother-of-pearl opal. It is generally of a milk-white color, 
rarely with a yellowish or reddish tinge, opaque and dull or pearly and shining, and has 
a flat conchoidal fracture. Among the localities in which C. is found are the Giants' 
Causeway and the Farbe islands. 

CACHQLOT, CACHALOT, SPERMACETI WHALE, or Sperm Whale, Physeter macro- 
cephalus or catodon macrocephalus, one of the largest of the cetacea (q.v.), very peculiar in 
form and appearance, much sought after not only on account of the oil, but still more 
on account of the spermaceti (q.v.) which it yields. Ambergris (q.v.) is also obtained 
from it. The C. belongs to the family of cetacea called physeterklai , or catodoiiiidm , of 
which some naturalists still think that there is only one well-ascertained species. There 
appears, however, to be pretty good reason for thinking that at least two species exist, 
both of which are occasional visitants of the British shores— the common C., having no 
dorsal fin, and the high-finned C. {physeter timid ) having a very high dorsal fin. The 
common C. has a very wide geographical range. It may almost be said to inhabit all 
seas, although it is most abundant in those of the southern hemisphere. It is not of 
frequent occurrence on the European shores, although it sometimes enters the Mediter- 
ranean, and is occasionally stranded' on the coasts of Britain. An individual, 54 ft. 
long and 80 in circumference, ran ashore on Cramond island, in the firth of Forth, in 
1769, and was very particularly described in the Philosophical Transactions by Mr. 
Robertson of Edinburgh. Twelve were caught at Walderwich, on the Suffolk coast, in 
1788. The O. sometimes reaches the length of 70 or 80 feet. The head is enormously 
large, forming about one half of the entire bulk of the animal, and occupying more 
than one third of the entire length. From the head, the body tapers to the tail, and at 
last rather rapidly. The general color is very dark gray, nearly black on the upper 
parts, lighter beneath. Old males, or, in the language of the South Sea whalers, old 
bull- whales, usually have a large gray spot on the front of the head. The muzzle is very 
almost as if suddenly cut off in front, the breadth of it almost equaling the 
thickness of the body. In a protuberance on the upper part of it, is the blow-hole, 
which is single, situated a little on the left side, and in form not unlike the letter S elon- 
gated. i The mouth is very large and wide; and the throat, unlike that of the Green- 
land whale, is very wide, sufficiently so to admit the body of a man. The upper iaw. 
projects some feet beyond the lower, and is destitute both of teeth and whalebone' the 
lower jaw has from 20 to 25 teeth on each side, according tothe age of the animal. 

I he teeth are comeal and slightly recurved, projecting about 2 in. from the gum. The 
lower jaw is extremely narrow, the two branches being in contact throughout the greater 
part of its length: it fits into a groove in the upper, in which are cavities for the teeth, 
ihe eyes arc small, and placed far back in the head, above the angles of the month; 
the left eye is said to be smaller than the right. Just above the eyes, the dorsal line 
rises considerably; the dorsal fin is also represented by a protuberance about half-way 
oetween the neck and the tail ; and these parts are seen above water in tbe ordinary 
swimming* of the animal, which is at the rate of from 3 to 7 m. an hour, and just under 
he surtace of the water, although when alarmed it swims with greater velocity, strik- 
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lug the water upward and downward with its tail with great force. The pectoral tins 
are small, and seem scarcely if at all to aid in progression, which is accomplished by 
the large and powerful tail-tin. The tail-tin is very broad, and is divided into two 
lobes, called by South Sea whalers the flukes. 

The enormous head of the C. is in great part occupied by a cavity in front of and 
above the skull, called by whalers the case, which is a receptacle for spermaceti (q.v.), 
This substance being light, it is not wonderful that the animal hi swimming raises its 
head above the surface of the water, which it also often does even when at rest, 11 like a 
black rock in the ocean. 1 ’ The case frequently holds as much as ten large barrels of 
spermaceti. It is not formed of bone, but of a strong tendinous integument, and is 
divided ini o compartments communicating with each other. The substance which it 
contains is in a semi-fluid state, but hardens on cooling: it consists of spermaceti and. 
oil; the oil is separated by draining and squeezing, and the spermaceti further purified, 
till, instead of being a. yellow unctuous mass, in which state it is brought home by the. 
whalers, it assumes a beautiful pearly white, flaky, almost crystalline appearance. When, 
the spermaceti whale is killed, and towed alongside the wlmling-ship,, the ease' is emptied 
of its valuable contents through a hole made in front of the muzzle, and by means of a 
bucket attached to a pole.. The spermaceti was at one time imagined to be the brain of 
the whale; what purpose it serves in the animal economy, is not well known, except 
that already alluded to of giving buoyancy to the forepart of the huge body; and per- 
haps this is its chief use, respiration even more than progression depending on it; but 
it is distinct enough from the brain, which is comparatively very small, and is indeed, 
as well as the skull which contains it, small in proportion to the whole bulk of the 
creature. Cavities filled with spermaceti are distributed over the body, and even 
ramify through the external fat or blubber, although the principal mass is in the head. 
The blubber of the C. is not nearly equal in thickness to that of the Greenland whale, 
being only about 14 in. thick on the breast of a large whale, and from 8 to 11 in. on 
other parts of the body. It is called by whalers the blanket, is removed from the body 
of the captured whale in great strips, and is heated in large pots, the skin of the whale 
serving for fuel, when the oil known as sperm oil (q.v.) flows from it. The junk, a 
thick elastic mass, which occupies the forepart of the head, immediately under the case, 
yields also a considerable quantity" of sperm oil. 

The G. feeds upon fishes and cephalopodous mollusks. Squids and cuttle-fishes 
appear to be its chief food. It is gregarious in its habits, and thq herds are called 
schools by whalers. Five hundred or more have been seen in a single herd. Large 
herds generally consist of females, with only a few males; herds of young males also 
occur; when solitary individuals are met with, they are almost always old males. Ter- 
rible conflicts often lake place among the males, and it is not unusual to find the lower 
jaw deformed in consequence of having been dislocated or broken hi them. See 
Whale-fishery. 

CACIQUE', or Caziqtte', the designation given to the chiefs of Indian tribes in works 
relating to the central and southern parts of America. The word was derived by the 
Spaniards from the language of the former inhabitants of St. Domingo. 

CACGBJE'MON. See Demon. 

CA'CODYLE, or Ka'kodvle, is an organic substance containing carbon, hydrogen, 
and arsenic (C 4 H 0 As). It has been proposed to employ the oxide of C. (CLHeAsO) as a 
deadly agent in war. This compound, otherwise known as Cadet's fuming liquor or 
alkamne, has the remarkable property of taking tire spontaneously when exposed to the 
air, and evolving abundant fumes of arsenic. Thus, a shell filled with it would, on 
bursting, saturate a space of ground, or the rigging or deck of a man-of-war, with a 
liquid which would quickly take fire of its own accord, and besides causing destruction 
by burning, would likewise spread death by its fumes. 

CACOH'GO, or Mallem'ba, an independent state of s. Guinea, Africa, extending 
along the s. Atlantic ocean, in lat. 5° s., and stretching s.e. as far as the river Bell. Its 
limits interior!^ are not well defined. The country is generally flat, and the soil fertile. 
The principal towns are Kinguele, and Cacongo and Mallem'ba on the coast, the last 
once a great mart for slaves. 

CAC'TEiE, or Cacta'ce/E, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of succu- 
lent shrubs of very singular appearance. Linnaeus included all the C. in the single 
genus cactus , which is now divided into a number of genera; the name cactus, however, 
still continuing in popular use, common to the whole order. Nearly 500 species are 
known, but the real number is probably much greater. The C. are, without exception, 
natives of America, and their extraordinary forms constitute a remarkable feature in the 
vegetation of its warmer regions. All of them have fleshy stems, either simple or 
branched, often very soft and juicy ; but in many, at least when old, having an easily 
distinguished woody axis, composed of annual rings, and covered with a layer of inner 
bark, so that the thick fleshy part may he regarded only as a layer of bark. Most of 
them are leafless; the peresfdo* alone have true leaves, which are fleshy; and the opuntm 
have rudimentary leaves, which soon fall off; hut, instead of leaves, most of the order 
have clusters of hairs or prickles, where buds are formed in their stems, and these are 
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very numerous, even in the species which in ordinary circumstances most rarely develop 
.branches. The multiplicity of curious forms exceeds imagination; in many species 
{melocactida>,ox melon thistles), the stem swells out into a globe; in others (torch thistles) it 
rises up as a column with many angles; in others ( opuntm , Indian figs, or prickly pears) 
it divides in leaf-like articulations; in some (pereshm) it assumes a tree-like form in 
which the thick stem bears a head of branches, and reaches a considerable height, somV 
ttmes even 30 or 40 feet. Those which have angular, ribbed, and channeled, dr flat and 
two-edged ^sterns, show a tendency to the cylindrical form as the stem advances in age 
Some species have long creeping or trailing stems. The whole organization of the C 
adapts them for the endurance of long droughts; they vegetate vigorously during a, part 
of the year, and then rest; the very absence of leaves concurring with the absence of 
pores or stomata in their tough skin to enable them to resist the action of a dry atmos- 
phere and powerful sunshine, and to occupy arid soils and bare rocks, on which thev 
are very generally found, often covering large tracts. Some of them grow rapidly on 
old lavas, and disintegrate them by their penetrating roots, thus preparing a soil for 
other plants ; and the prickly pear is often planted in Sicily by the mere insertion of a 
branch or joint of it in a fissure of lava. Many species occur as epiphytes (q. v.) on the 
trees of American forests. Some also grow on high mountains, a few even reaching 
aimost to the border of the snow. Tim plants of this order are a great boon to thf 
legions m which they chiefly abound, which are, at least during great part of the year 
Iflhtf wi 0fWte; their stems containing a store of insipid and wholesome juice 
of which both men and cattle avail themselves. — Some species, as the prickly pear 

■ *® ords a valuable piUeai 

a single night. In the greater number, they are large and splendidly colored irFsome 

T / le order is , re S ardetl as botanically allied to mescmbryucem 
Tm ^ osmlanacem (q.v. , gooseberry, currant, etc ) 

for mora U th a T n ti w™^ e C ^, in g ree , n houses and hothouses has been much in fashion 
I 0 i more than go jeais The gardener must imitate the natural conditions of their 

durW th/rSr//ti Vater free l? duri ?S a few months, and withholding it almost entirely 
dm mg tlie rest of the year. Most of them are easily propagated by branches taken off 

t0 i ^ ry a llU,0 1 befoi ' e hemg planted, llie mehcactidajvi hieh do not readily 

be or burning out tbe central bud ’ that 

CACTUS. See Cacteje, ante. 

JV. parviflom . All kinds of C^d^re ^ il p FP ose |> as » also that of 

caif only he used wSllS ar^to haWe to be ’>y moisture, and 

tion^ A a?d dhStstons U aJdlyexfst tt r ? reSen p tS .? bjeCt8 If their true w^ive posi- 
topographical survey ’which ° f the c ° ui ^ r y. differing thus from a 
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important particulars from the other neumnilvlnt ; oaddice-fhes certainly differ in 
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elongate: the legs are long. Caddice-flies are extremely active, particularly in the even- 
ing and at night, when the smaller species often fly in great numbers above streams and 
ponds. These insects are most interesting, however, on account of their larvae, of which 
the larger kinds are the well-known caddice-worms, or : tddd>ait of. anglers,. ' They are of 
a long, almost cylindrical form, the head and first three segments hard, the remainder 
— the abdominal segments — soft. To the thoracic segments are attached the feet, six in 
number, as in the perfect insect. The larva lives always in water, feeding on aquatic 
vegetables. It spins by its mouth silken threads, by means of which, together with a 
viscid substance, it attaches together— and often in a very symmetrical manner, and 
with interesting peculiarities which differ in the different species- — small hard substances, 
such as small stones, bits of stick, or small shells, even although they happen to contain 
living inmates, and thus constructs a case for itself, in which its soft body is protected, 
and from which only the head and hard thoracic segments are voluntarily protruded. 
When it changes into the pupa state, in which it differs little from the perfect insect, 
except in the imperfectly developed wings, it fixes its case to some solid substance 
beneath the water, and closes the two extremities with a kind of grating, which admits 
the free passage of water, necessary for respiration. Before assuming the perfect form, 
the pupa of the larger species breaks out of its case by means of a pair of hooks on the 
forepart of the head, and swims actively by means of the hind legs, or crawls by the 
other two pair. Many of the smaller species bring their pupa case to the surface of the 
water, and there take wing from it as from a boat. The species of caddice-fly are very 
numerous, and they are said to be more so in the n. than in the s. of Europe. About 
200 British species have been described. — The angler looks for cad-bait about the edges 
of streams and under stones, or on the stalks of water-cresses, and other aquatic plants. 
As a bait for angling, the caddice is almost as deadly as the May -fly, and more so, in 
clear running streams, than the ordinary worm; the usual-sized bait-hook is used, upon 
which two of the baits are fixed, the angler proceeding exactly as in ordinary worm- 
fish incr. 


I CADDO, a parish in n.w. Louisiana, bordering on Arkansas and Texas; 1200 sq.m.; 

| pop. ’SO, 26,805— 19,888 colored. Productions, corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, etc. The 

W Texas Pacific railroad passes through the parish. Principal town, Shreveport. 

CAD DOES, or Cadodaquios, Indians in or near Texas on the upper Red rr/er and 
. lake Caddo. There are but a few hundreds left of a once large tribe. 

CADE, Jack, a historical character, leader of an insurrection which broke out in 
Kent, June, 1450. Little is known of his personal history, further than that he was an 
Irishman, and an illegitimate relation of the duke of York, and hence called himself 
| Mortimer. With 15,000 or 20,000 armed men of Kent, C, marched on London, and 

encamped at Blackheath, whence he kept up a correspondence with the citizens, many 
of whom were favorable to his enterprise. The court sent to inquire why the good men 
of Kent had left their homes; C., in a paper entitled “The Complaint of the Commons, 
of Kent,” replied that the people were robbed of their goods for the king’s use; that 
| mean and corrupt persons, who plundered and oppressed the commons, filled the high 

!“ offices at court; that it was “noised that the king’s lands in France had been aliened;' * 

that misgovernment had banished justice and prosperity from the land; and that the 
■ men of Kent were especially ill-treated and overtaxed, and that the free election of 

knights of their shire had been hindered. In another paper, called “The Requests by 
the Captain of the Great Assembly in Kent,” C. demanded that the king should resume 
the grants of the crown, which he complained the creatures about the royal person fat- 
tened on, the king thus being compelled to live on taxation; that the false progeny of 
the duke of Suffolk should he dismissed; and that the duke of York and others should 
be restored to favor, and a number of persons punished. The court sent its answer in 
I the form of an army, before which C. retreated to Sevenoaks, where he awaited the 

attack of a detachment, which he defeated. The royal army now objected to fight 
against their countrymen; the court made some concessions, and C. entered London on 
the 3d July. For two days, he maintained the strictest order; but he forced the mayor 
; and judges to pass judgment upon lord Bay, one of the king’s hated favorites, whose 

head C.’s men immediately cut off in Cheapsicle. On the third day, some houses were 
plundered, the leader himself, it is said, setting the example. C., who at night lodged 
| his army in the borough, got news that the citizens intended to prevent his entrance into 

, the city on the morrow, and in the night he made an attack on the bridge, but was 

! defeated. A promise of pardon now sowed dissension among his followers, who dis- 

i persed, and a price was set upon C.’s head. He attempted to reach the Sussex coast, 

I but was followed by an esquire, named Alexander Iden, w T ho fought and killed him, 

( July 11. His head was stuck upon London bridge, as a terror to traitors. 

CABEELE', trogosita mauritanica or caraboides, an* insect sometimes found in grana- 
ries in Britain, but seemingly imported from more southerly countries, wdiere, as in 
! France, its larvae often commit great, ravages among stored corn. They also live on 

| bread, almonds, and even rotten wood. When full grown, they are about | of an in. 

L long, flattened, fleshy, rough with scattered hairs, whitish, tapering towards the head; 

X , which is black, horny, and furnished with two curved jaws. The perfect insect, is a 

I, glossy beetle of a deep chestnut color, marked with dotted lines. It belongs to the 








family of xylopliagi, of the order of coleoptera (q.v.), section tctva'mera. 
Trench: „ 

CADENCE, in music, is the finish of a phrase (in 'German, scMussfa 
aie three principal species— viz. , the whole, the half, and the interrupt 
whole Ci, which finishes on the harmony of the tonic, is also called 1 
is always used at the end of a composition, and frequently called the - 
its most perfect use, it consists of three chords— the one before the 
the dominant, as for example: 


The name C. 


in the^nterrupted C. (Ger. tnigschkm; Ital. cadenza d’inmnno) the 
ordinary perfect G. is made; but instead of the harmony of* the ' 
dominant, another harmony quite strange is introduced, so that t 
ihe more particular the preparation for the usual 0. is made the 
unexpected is the interruption, which can be made in so manv Wf 
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OADEETZA, in music, an ornamental succession of notes introduced at pleasure by tlic 
performer at the finishing of a phrase. 

CADES IBBIS (chair of Idris, a reputed giant), a picturesque mountain in Merion- 
ethshire, Wales, 5 m. s.s.w. of Dolgelly. It consists of an immense ridge of broken prec- 
ipices, 10 in. long, and 1 to 3 in. broad; the highest peak reaching an elevation of 2914 
feet. It is composed of basalt, porphyry, and other trap rocks, with beds of slag and 
pumice. The view from the summit, which is very extensive, includes the Wrekin in 
Shropshire, and St. George's channel almost to the Irish coast. 

CADET (ante). All students at the United States military academy and naval acad- 
emy have this title; and there are also medical cadets recognized as a distinct rank. 

CADET, Military (Fr. cadet, younger, junior in service — allied in derivation and' 
meaning to cadency (q.v.) in heraldry), is a term applied in a general sense to a junior 
member of a noble family as distinguished from the eldest; and in France, any officer 
junior to another is a C. in respect to him. In a strict military sense, however, a C. is 
a youth studying for the public service. 

In England, military cadetship has presented two aspects, according as it is related 
•to the East India company’s or to the royal service. When the company possessed 
political and military authority in India, there were about 5000 English officers in their 
pay. Those who commanded the company’s own regiments had been professionally 
educated by the company. A youth, nominated by the directors, was examined as to 
his proficiency in an ordinary English education, and admitted between the ages of 14 
.and 18 to Addiscombe school or college, near Croydon. If a probation of 0 months 
resulted satisfactorily, he entered upon a two years’ course of study. If lie passed through 
this ordeal well, he became a C. in the company’s service, receiving pay or salary, and 
being available for service in India, as opportunity might offer. The system of Indian 
•cadetship underwent various modifications by the introduction of competition m the 
appointments, and by the transference of the company’s powders to the crown; and 
ceased in 1861, when the accession of fresh officers to the local Indian armies was 
stopped. 

The second aspect of military cadetship in England, adverted to above, is that of 
the royal or queen’s cadets. The arrangements in operation until recently wffil beTound 
noticed under Sandhurst College; and the present arrangements are given under 
Staff College,' and Military Academy, Royal. 

CADET, Naval, is the lowest grade of officer in the royal navy. The cadets enter 
■the royal service at 12 to 13^ years of age. Every captain, on being appointed to a ship 
in commission, is allowed to nominate one C. ; every flag-officer (admiral, etc.), tw T o, on 
hoisting his flag; each member of the board of admiralty, four; the two secretaries, 
tw y o each; and all the rest are nominated by the first "lord of the admiralty. The 
■candidates are examined at the royal naval college at Greenwich; if they pass, they 
are sent for two years to the Britannia training-ship at Dartmouth, which is virtually a 
public school, for tuition, in which the C.’s parent or guardian pays £70 a year. If they 
do not progress sufficiently in the training-ship, they are rejected; but if the report is 
favorable, they are put into sea-going ships. While on board, the 0. is expected to 
■watch and learn as much as possible of what is going on— saluting officers, tying knots, 
.splicing ropes, arranging rigging, learning technical terras, going aloft, keeping the log. 
keeping watch, etc. If he pass from the Britannia with a first-class certifieate, he 
becomes a midshipman at once; otherwise, according to the progress he makes. Cadets 
.mess with the midshipmen on shipboard. There were 191 cadets on the navy estimates 
for 1878—79, ’ receiving each a shilling a day as pay or pocket-money. 

CADETS’ COLLEGE. A college with this designation was established in 1858 by a 
■remodeling of the junior department of the royal military college at Sandhurst. Its 
objects were, to give a sound military education to youths intended for the army, and 
to facilitate the obtaining of commissions when the education was finished. The age 
of admission was between 16 and 19. The friends of a youth, able to pay the sums of 
money presently to be named, applied to the eommander-in-chief for permission to place 
the youth on the list of candidates; this permission was usually granted on production 
of satisfactory certificates and references.* The youth might go" up for examination on 
any half-year. The list of subjects included English composition, continental languages, 
mathematics, history, geography, natural sciences, experimental sciences, and drawing. 
After the examination, the candidates were reported to the commander-in-chief in 
their order of merit. Those who had the most marks were admitted as cadets as soon as 
vacancies occurred in the college. When entered, they studied for two years on a 
■ /.great variety of subjects connected with military science and practice. The friend sup- 
plied clothing, books, and instruments. The annual payment for education, board, and 
lodging varied from £100 per annum down to £20; the highest sum being demanded 
for 4 ‘ the sons of private gentlemen,” -while the lowest vras deemed sufficient for “the 
■sons of officers of the army or navy who had died in the service, and whose families 
were proved to be left in pecuniary distress.” Twenty of the youths were “ queen’s 
cadets,” sons of officers “who had fallen in action, or had died from the effects of active 
service, and had left their families in reduced circumstances.” These 20 cadets were 
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admitted and educated gratuitously. This system was abolished in 1870. Sub-lieu* 
tenants of cavalry and infantry, styled “student officers,” who have done duty with a 
regiment fqr about 12 months, are now required to attend the college at. Sandhurst, and 
go through a course of study for a year. At the end of it, on passing a satisfactory 
examination, they are promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and rejoin their regiments* 
See also Military Academy, Royal. 

CADET’S FUMING LIQUOR. See Cacqdyle. 

CA'DI, an Arabic word signifying a judge or person learned in the law, the title of 
•an inferior judge amongst the Mohammedan nations, who, like the Mollah (q.v.), or 
superior judge, must be chosen from the higher ranks of the priesthood, as all law is 
founded upon the Koran. 

CADILLAC, Antoine de la Mothe, d. 1719; a French pioneer and officer in 
America, who came to Nova Scotia in 1691; commanded at Michilimaekinac, 1691-97, 
and in 1701 founded Detroit. He was governor of Louisiana, 1712-17, where he had 
much trouble with the Indians. 

CADIZ, a province in s; Spain, in the ancient division of Andalusia; bounded m 
by Seville, e. by tlie Mediterranean, s. by the straits of Gibraltar, and w. by the Guadal- 
quivir; 2806 sq.m.; pop. 5 70, 426,499. It is a mountainous region, traversed by the 
Sierra Nevada, and but partially cultivated. The wines of the province are especially 
fine. The western part is traversed by the Seville and Cadiz railroad. 

CAD IZ (ancient Q-ades ), an important commercial city of Spain, capital of the modern 
province of the same name, which forms a part of the great division of Andalusia; is 
situated at the extremity of the' long narrow isthmus of the isle of Leon, in lat. 36° 82' 
n., and long. 6° 17' west. The Atlantic ocean washes its western and part of its south- 
ern side, and on the n. and n.e. it is inclosed by the bay of Cadiz, a deep inlet of the 
Atlantic, forming an outer and an inner bay. Connected by only a narrow strip of 
ground (in some places not above 200 yds. across) with the mainland, C. is admirably 
situated for defense; but though it has several sea and land fortifications, these are by 
no means considered impregnable. The town, which is surrounded by walls, forms 
nearly a square, each side being about a mile and a half in length. The houses being 
built of white stone, the city presents a remarkably bright and" clean appearance from 
the sea. The streets are well paved and lighted, regular, but narrow, and there are 
some pleasant public walks, the most frequented of which is the Alameda. It has few 
public buildings of note; its two cathedrals are, on the whole, but poor specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture, and its pictures, with the exception of one or two excellent 
pieces by Murillo, are of little value. C. declined greatly as a commercial city after the 
emancipation of the Spanish colonies in South America; but owing partly to the recent 
extension of the railway system in Spain, and partly to the establishment of some new 
lines of steamers, the trade has, within the last thirty years, revived considerably. Quite 
lately again there has been serious depression. In 1873, the total imports of 0. were 
valued at £2,100,729 ; in 1876, at £1,908, 166; in 1878, the exports were worth £8,941,095; 
and in 1876, only £1,908,166. The number of Spanish ships which entered O. in 1874 
was 2677, with a tonnage of 315,338; of foreign ships, 962— tonnage, 300,730. The 
exports consist of wine, olive-oil, fruits, salt, and metals, The manufactures are glass, 
woolen cloth, soap, hats, leather, etc. Pop. ’79, 68,000. 

C. is Due of the most ancient towns in Europe, having been built by the Phenieians, 
under the name of Gnddir, 347 years before the foundation of Home, or about 1100 b.c. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of the Carthaginians, from whom it was captured 
by the Romans, who named it Gades, and under them it soon became a city of vast 
wealth and importance. Occupied afterwards by the Goths and Moors, it was taken by 
the Spaniards in 1262. lu 1587, Drake destroyed the Spanish fleet in the bay; nine 
years later, it was pillaged and burned by lord Essex; and in 1625 and 1702, it was unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by other English forces. After the revolution of 1808, C. became the 
headquarters of the insurrectionary junta, by whose orders it was separated from the 
mainland. The French, in Feb.. 1810, commenced a blockade, which they vigorously per- 
severed in, capturing several of the forts, until Aug. 25, 1812, when the victories of the 
duke of Wellington forced them to abandon.it. The city was besieged and taken by 
the I reach m 1823, and held by them until 1828. In the Spanish revolution of 1868, C. 
played a distinguished part. 

CADMIA is the term applied to the crust formed in zinc furnaces, and which contains, 
from 10 to 20 per cent of cadmium. 

, CADMIUM is a metal which occurs in zinc ores, and, being more volatile than zinc 
rises m vapor, and distils over with the first portions of the metal. See Zinc C is. 
represented by the symbol CM, lias the atomic weight 56— new system, 112— and the 
specific gravity 8.6. It is a white metal, somewhat resembling tin; is ’malleable and 
ductile ; fuses at 442 F. , and rises in vapor a little above 600°. tt is rarely prepared 
pu% and is not. employed in the arts as a metal, though one or more of its salts have’ 
been serviceable m medicine. The sulphide of CL, CMS, occurs naturally as the mineral 
greenoemte , and, when prepared artificially, is of a bright yellow color. It is known as-, 
cadmium yellow, and is of great value to the artist, A great variety of tints arc pro? 
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duced by mixing it with whitedead; .Much of what is sold as Naples yellow (q.'y.) is 
thus prepared ; but the genuine Naples yellow has a greenish tint, which renders it 
easily distinguishable from the imitation. Cadmium yellow, however, has many valu- 
able qualities, which are causing it rapidly to supersede Naples yellow. 

CADMUS (according to Apollodorus and others) was the son of Agenor and Telephassa, 
and the brother of Europa. When the latter was carried off by Zeus, he and his brothers, 
as also their mother, were sent in quest of her, with injunctions from Agenor not to 
return without her. Their search was vain, and the oracle at Delphi told C. to relin- 
quish it, and to follow a cow of a certain kind which he should meet, and build a city 
where it should lie down. He found the cow in Phocis, followed her to Boeotia, and 
built there the city of Thebes, about 1550 b.c. The myth of C., however, like other 
early Greek myths, abounds in contradictions, and it is wholly impossible to disentangle 
the historical facts from the meshes of fable in which they are imprisoned. To him is 
ascribed the introduction into Greece of an alphabet of 16 letters, derived from Egypt or 
Plienicia, and the discovery of brass, or introduction of its use. 

‘ CADOUDAL, George, a distinguished leader in the Chouan or royalist war in Brit- ‘ 
tany, was b. near Auray, in lower Brittany, where his father was a miller, in 1771. He 
was among the first to take up arms against the republic, and soon acquired great infill- 
ence over the peasants. Captured in 1794, he was sent as a prisoner to Brest, from 
which he soon made his escape. Imprisonment having only increased his loyal ardor. 
Annoyed at the dissensions between the Vendean generals and the emigrant officers, and 
the disasters consequent thereon, C. organized an army in which no noble was permitted 
to command, and which Hoehe, with all his great military talents, was unable to subdue or 
disperse. In 1799, C. was the soul of the conspiracy to overthrow the first consul, and 
place a Bourbon on the throne; but the events of the 18th Brumaire disarranged the 
plans of the conspirators. Bonaparte recognized C.’s energy and force of character, and 
offered to make him a lieut.gen. in his army, which offer O. refused, as well as another 
of a pension of 100,000 francs, if he would only consent to remain quiet. Bonaparte 
attempted to arrest him, but lie fled to England, where, in 1802, he conspired with. 
Pichegru for the overthrow of the first consul. With this design he went to Paris, but 
was arrested, condemned, and executed June 25, 1804. C. was a man of stern honesty 
and indomitable resolution, “His mind was cast in the true mold; in my hands lie 
would have done groat things,” was Napoleon’s estimate of him. 

CADUCEUS, the winged staff of Mercury, or Hermes, as he was called by the Greeks, 
which was supposed to give the god power to fly. The G. in the actual world was the 
staff or mace carried by heralds and ambassadors, from which circumstance, no doubt, 
it came to form one of the attributes of the messenger of the gods. Originally, it was 
simply an olive-branch, the stems of which were afterwards formed into snakes, in 
accordance with several poetical tales invented by the mythologists. One of these was 
to the effect that Mercury, having found two snakes fighting, divided them with his rod, 
and that thus they came to. be used as an emblem of peace. Many miraculous virtues 
were ascribed to the caduceus. On the coinage of antiquity, the 0. is often given to- 
Mars, who holds it in the left hand, a spear being in his right, to show how peace and 
war alternate. It is also seen in the hands of Hercules, Bacchus, Ceres, Venus, etc. 
Amongst the moderns, the C. is used as an emblem of commerce, over which Mercury 
was the presiding divinity. 

CADWALADER, George, b. Penn. ; bred to the law; served as brig.gen. in the 
Mexican war and maj.gen, of volunteers in the war against the rebellion. 

CADWALADER,’ or CADWALLADER, John, 1743-86; b. Penn.; a member of 
the ’Pennsylvania convention of 1775, and brig.gen. in the revolutionary war, participat- 
ing in the’ engagements at Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, and Trenton. After 
peace lie was a member of the Maryland assembly. 

CECILIA (Lat. ewevs, blind), a genus of reptiles, formerly placed among serpents, 
on account of tbeir form, although, in their anatomical structure, peculiarities were 
observed allying them to batrachians, with which they are now ranked, the important 
fact having been ascertained of their breathing by gills when young, and undergoing a 
metamorphosis. The body is almost cylindrical or worm-like, the head small, the eyes* 
very small, and nearly hidden by the skin; in some species, indeed, imperfect or want- 
ing, upon which account the name C. was given to them, and an attempt has been made 
tolransfer to them the English name blindworm, commonly given to the anf/uis. frag Hi*. 
The skin is smooth, viscous, and annularly wrinkled, appearing naked, although, upon 
dissection, minute scales are found disposed between its wrinkles, at least in some- 
species. The vertebrae are articulated as in fishes and in some of the other lower 
batrachians, not as in serpents, and the skull is united to the first vertebra by two 
tubercles. The ribs are imperfectly developed, and much too short to encircle the- 
trunk. — The original genus O. has been subdivided, now forming a family, cmUiadm. 
The species are inhabitants of warm climates, and of marshy or moist places. 

CflSCILTCJS STATIUS, d. 168 b.c.; a Roman comic poet and dramatist, of whose 
works few fragments remain. The people ranked him with Plautus and Terence, asr 
among the first of comic writers. - 
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CJE'CUM (L&t ccecits, blind), a blind sac; that is, a sac or bag having only one onen 
g; connected with the_ intestine of an animal. In man there is only one C., very smin 
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ipg, connected with the intestine of an animal. In man there is only one C. Very small 
and apparently not performing any important function, situated at the extremity of flV 
small intestine, where it terminates in the large intestine or colon. In many of flip 
mammalia, however, and particularly in most of those which are herbivorous, it is com 
paratively large, and is found to secrete an acid fluid resembling the gastric juice Tt 
therefore appears that, where the nature of the assimilatory process is such as to reauirp 
the detenhon of the food for a considerable time, this provision is made for it in order 
that digestion maybe more completely accomplished. The C. is entirely wanting in 
some quadrupeds, as in bats, and the bear and weasel families. Birds have two eaW ' 
winch are generally long and capacious in those that are omnivorous or granivorous 
and the position of which is the only circumstance that marks the division of the into* 
tme into two parts, the small and the large intestine, or the ileum and the colon In 
Jh!f c L e nf a C h 1S of vei T jare occurrence. Fishes have none m the position occupied by 
those of quadrupeds and birds, but many of them have cseca attached to the intestine It 
per ??, st J)art ' au 4 v i r y generally regarded as appendages of the stomach. The 
number of these caeca is, however, extremely various; sometimes there are onlv 9 m\ri 
sometimes more than 100. The number is different even in very nearly allied species 
of the same family; thus, there are only 6 in the smelt, but 70 in the salmon* 24 in the 
siac ** .-.some fishes, as the cod, the caeca consists of large trunks 
ramified into smaller ones.— -The intestinal canal of some of the infusoria is furnished 
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CJEDMOET, the first Anglo-Saxon writer of note who composed in his own 
™ d .° t ..? h0 , rn . t ! le IL areaa y remains. The date of his birth ?s unknown, but hKfh 
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CiELATIT RA. See Chasing. 
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M0NS ’ one of the seTen bills of Rome. See Rome, ante. 
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founded by Matilda wife of the Mnmwmr ^ cal3ed also Abbaye aux Dames, 

T&k L^aSS 

jq.v.). Trade is facilitated bv a mn-riti™ oduce an excellent stone, called Caen stone 
also by the railway connect^ ^ifwi h thf P? • COnn , e ^ tmg port with tbe sea, and 
Tours, and HonfleTr and thatfo I'll fotd™* wlS t0 Cb **'™*& 

with Granville. Nothin** is known nf pfS lw otJ’ , ch communication 

tance in 912, when U came into tee no£S' of \ll\ Centmy - 14 a P lace of taper- 
rapidly. William the ^nqueror aKHLi “L binder whom it increased 
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'During the revolution of 1793, several of the Girondist chiefs, proscribed by the Jaco- 
bins, went to C., and organized a revolt against the Mountain, which proved unsuccess- 
ful. Pop. ’76, 33,072. 

CAEN STONE. The neighborhood of the t. of Caen, .in Normandy, lias been cele- 
brated for its stone quarries from a very early period. The excellence of the stone, and 
the facility of transport by sea, led to CVS. being very extensively used in England 
in the loth and 16th centuries. In 1460, the abbot of Westminster obtained a 
license to import C. S. for the repairs of the monastery. Later, it became a regular 
article of importation, and in 1582 it is rated at the custom-house at 6s. 8<Z. the ton. 

Winchester and Canterbury cathedrals, Henry VII. *s chapel at Westminster, and many 
country churches, are built of C. S., which is still frequently used in England. The 
stone is an oolite, resembling Stonesfield slate, but without its slaty structure. The 
quarries are subterraneous, and the stone is brought up through vertical shafts in blocks 
$ or 9 ft. long, and about 2 thick. 

CiERE See Cebvetere, ante. 

CAERLEON (Castle of the Legion), a small but ancient t. in Monmouthshire, on the 
right bank of the Usk,. 2 m. n.e. of Newport It is the Isca Silurum of the Romans, 
and is supposed to have been the capital of the Roman province Britannia Secunda, now I 

Wales, and the residence of the famous king Arthur. It was the seat of an ancient I 

archbishopric, which was removed to St. Davids about 519 a.d. An abbey of Cistercian I 

monks existed here before the reformation. C. was an important place in the 12th c., |l 

but it was afterwards ruined by the frequent wars between the Welsh and Anglo- 
Saxons. Many Roman relics have been found here, as aqueducts,. baths, pavements, altars, 
tiles, coins, inscriptions, and statues; many of the smaller antiquities are deposited in jj 

a museum in the town ; besides half-m lted ore and cinders, and the remains of a fortress, 
with walls 12 ft. thick and 1800 yards long, and of an amphitheater, called king Arthur’s . |j 

round table, 222 by 192 ft. in size. Pop. ’71, 1306. The chief occupation is the manu- 
facture of tin-plates. 

CAERMAB'THEN (Welsh, Caer Fijrddyn, the Maridunum of Ptolemy), a seaport t., 
capital of Carmarthenshire, South Wales, on the. right bank of the Towy, 9 m. from 
Caermarthen bay. It lies in a picturesque situation, but the streets are irregular, steep, 
and often narrow. The Towy is navigable for vessels of 200 tons up to the town, and 
salmon and sewin are caught in the river. There are tin and. iron works near the town. j| 

C. exports tin-plates, cast iron, timber, marble, bark, slates, lead ore, bricks, grain, 
butter, and eggs. The Welsh language is used in most of the churches. C. is a co. 
borough, having a separate jurisdiction from the shire. It unites with Llanelly in 
returning one member to parliament. Pop. ’71, 10,488. There is a college for Welsh 
teachers. Near C. are the remains of two Roman camps. In the 5th c. , Merlin, the 
Welsh prophet, is said to have been bom here. It was long the residence of the native 
princes of South Wales. Caermarthen castle often changed hands in the contests of the 
Welsh chiefs with each other, and in the subsequent wars with the Saxons and Nor- 
mans. 

CAERMAR'THENSHIEE, a maritime co. in South Wales, on the Bristol channel; 
bounded n. by Cardigan, from which it is separated by the Teify; e. by Brecknock; a. 
by Glamorgan and Caermarthen bay; and w. by Pembroke. It is the largest of the 
Welsh counties; length, 53 m. ; greatest breadth, 33 m. ; area, 974 sq.m. , nearly a third 
•of which is waste. The county is mountainous in the n. and e., and is characterized by 
productive though narrow valleys and deep, wooded glens. Caermarthen Van or Beacon 
rises to the height of 2596 ft., being the greatest elevation in the county. The coast of 
C. is marshy, and is all situated on Caermarthen bay, which washes also small portions 
of the coasts of Glamorgan and Pembroke, is 17 m. across, 10 m. deep, 35 in circuit, and 
receives the rivers Taft* or Tave, Towy, and Lhoughor. The chief rivers of C. are the 
Towy, Cothy, Tail, and Teify. The Towy has a course of 60 m., of which 50 are in 

■ Carmarthenshire. It yields plenty of salmon, sewin, trout, eels, and lamprey, and is 

' navigable for the last 9 m. of its course. On this river is the celebrated vale of the Towy, 

30 m. long, with an average breadth of 2 miles. C M n. and w. of the Towy, comprising 
three fourths of the county, consists of lower Silurian clay-slate and grauwacke. In the 
fl.c. corner of the county is a band of carboniferous limestone and grit, to which sue- 
i ceeds a small pan of the South Welsh coal-field of Glamorgan and Monmouth, chiefly 

l composed of stone-coal and culm. The mineral productions of the county are iron, coal, 

I copper, lead, slates, lime, dark-blue marble. These, with tinned iron, grain, cattle, 

I horses, sheep, and butter, are exported. The climate of C. is mild, but moist; the soil 

■ is stiff and poor in the uplands, affording pasturage for small cattle; but the rest of 
the county is well wooded, and in the s. part along the rivers very fertile. Oats and 
barley are the chief crops. The chief towns are Caermarthen (the county town), 

Llanelly, Llandeilo-vawr, Llandovery, Newcastle-in-Emlyn, and Kidwelly. The chief 
manufactures are woolens and hides. Pop. ’71, 115,710. 0. sends two members to 

parliament. The county contains so-called Druidical remains and Roman roads, 
besides many baronial and ecclesiastical ruins. In this county originated the 
“ Rebecca ” riots, which in South Wales, in 1843-44, were directed "against the turn- 
pike-gates. . ' 
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OAEBSAB \ ON (Caer-yn-ar-Fon, Fort opposite Mon or Anglesea), a parliamenHrv «,,» 
municipal borough and seaport in North Wales, tlie capital of Gaernarvo™s| i v ku 5 
ae F Ae s. end of the Menai strait, on the right bank of the Scion t 245 n w’ 
of London. C. has a castle situated at the w. end of the town the Iniihiino- of 
was commenced by Edward I. in 1284. It is one of the noblest ruins K H I * 
d°m the ..walls being still entire, and inclosing* an oblong of three acres The ?* 
are 7 to 9 ft. thick, and are pierced by a covered gallery wi h w-S’fnr ? dls 
arrows There are thirteen embattled towers, with Avo t ^ 

Thetown^f t W retS * The under the great square tower ha^four portcuniseT 

The town itself was once surrounded by walls and round towers 1 & S* 

several of the gates, still exist, but are now within the town. The streets are narrnu^V i 
regular, and at right angles to eaeli nthm* Tn th« oi mwi i,oo ,, <n ow, but 


to each other In 

;.!™„b' V l’ow e o!«/ Criccieth, Conway, and 


are in Welsh, and English. 0 . unites wuu x - 

returnin S one member to parliament. In 1870, 989 vessels" wit h Thmvi’- unc i 
73,275 tons, entered, and 1900 vessels with a burden of 144 tmiuWi * btiideii of 
chiefly small-craft and steamers to and Trl Live, pool taA \ -P 01 \ 

400 tons The chief exports are copper ore, coa and slates ' ^ TW k bl 1,pS ° f 
iron and brass foundry. C. is a bathing- place, ami “s much freoumtkl ^ at 
on account of its vicinity to the grandest scenery in North Wales. Manv famni!° U ff 
upper ranks reside in and around the, town. Pop. ’71 9449 jj.qf «* ,?]{„ ,• n o' * i( * 
the remains, covering seven acres of fWhntinm 1 n , a * * a mile 110 m 0 . are 

was bor '“ here the first Anglo-N orman prince of Wales, afterwards the unlnimv FdwT^t 

average, 9; area,'^ ft; of^idf 
'race is moiintfiinnna otiri i fl ^ r L > 




eitdengU, oft£ ™dd W teg^ 

greatest elevation in Snowdon (q.v.) 3571ft in the center of ‘ h ' 1 r0ek ^ If attaias .tbe 
est mountain in South Britain. ' Caernarvon’ bw s f c . ( l u } n y • aa(i the high- 

fathoms water, and communicates with the f J* ?,° ^ « SSJ \ 1 ° lon S* witl * 2 to 80 

17 m. long, and J to 4 m “ The rivers of ff a throu ? h the Menai strait, which is 
nearness of all parts of the county to tlie sin b 11 small, from «... 

runs along the e. border is the chief navigable for 10 in., which 

or tarns— of which there are 50 or 60 in^ count Strea ?f, flow t!lrou §'h small lakes 
group of mountains. There are many Ewfe l ™ : “? the eeQtra l or Snowdonia, t 
products of G. are copper, lead ^ z^coaTrenm * 5 ?® st , reams - The mineral 

piers, honeatone. The slate quarries enmlov mnvfta W1 , ltla £ su , tes ’ s,ab8 - chimney- 
is mild in tlie peninsular part of P i , .. - •> thousands ot workmen. Tiie climate 

rural industry Fn C. tadhe^lg^tT^rMfi*^ 8 - T1 f C . h5ef « of 
Wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes are raised ^ dan I’ and of sm all sheep, 

chief towns are CacrnarvoF (the counts S V4® va fc ?°P- n < 106,121. The 
Criccieth. In addition to the ^ay. Kevin, and 

sprung into existence in the countv— LiamhiAnn m flo ’ lnshln g towns have recently 
principal. It returns two rtemSto mrihm.ntIn„ m ? do ?f and Betheeda being tl£ 
six chief towns. Connected with O mhe Chester and r?n! i® c ? un .V'> aafi onn for tlie 
route from London to Dublin, which crosses Info f” ( ^ Hol y\ lcad railway, on the great 
bridge over the Menai strait C 1 Anglesea by the Britannia tubular- 

hill-forts, especially around ShowB^^severa^dn/mpti 0 ^ or Celtic camps and 
ancient castles. The Snowdonian mountafrs ^ nd ^ tone circ,es - an( t R ome 

against the Homans. Saxons, and No“FZs F ,, I;f f he a ‘™Shold of the Welsh 
the Welsh were at last defeated in 1383 by Edward' 1 ^ t0 sub;,ugate Wales - aad here 

the suWhm Thk ^b-order fa^L?' 1 ? 1- (q.v.), the type of 

are not papilionaceous (q.v.)! andZtains nward lms » uI V flowers/4ich 

many are notable for their purgative properties -4 si ,?, 1 s P««es, among which 
fruits, as the tamarind (q.v.) the caroh tn v\ kn j i V -L some produce eatable 

aAw l mi resinous «3 balsamil^ ^ prodS’ al Il ’ di ? a ' lo °" st ttee »•“): 

lB """ dace important dye-wood S P as Wood fa v 1 4 - 14 , aloes ^'°o d (fl-v.) etc. : 

5 a . n(1 s °me are trees of great size.lind ve^'vi’u?hb> W°« d -W'\ camw '°od 
(q.v.) and the wallaba (q.v.), trees of Guiank nI spedel of*^®^^ 
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is British, and it generally belongs to warm climates.— The genus C. contains a number 
of species, trees with pinnate or bipinnate leaves, natives of the warm parts of Asia 
and America, which yield the Brazil wood, Pernambuco wood (see Brazil Wood), and 
sappan wood (q.v.) of commerce, also the astringent pods called dividivi (q.v.), used in 
tanning. 

CiESALPPNUS, or OESALPINO, Andreas, 1519-1603; an Italian philosopher of 
whose family or descendants nothing is known. He first appears as professor of botany- 
in the university of Pisa, where he seems to have studied, and perhaps taught, anatomy 
and medicine. In his first work, Speculum Artis Medicce Hippocraticum , he left proof, in 
a passage often quoted, that he had a clear idea of the circulation of the blood, at least 
through the lungs. In botany he was more original, and his works are highly philosoph- 
ical and valuable, being a rich mine from which Linnaeus, Morrison, and others took 
their ideas of botanical arrangement. He died in Rome in attendance upon pope 
Clement VIII. 

CJ2SAR, the name of a patrician family of the Julia Gens, one of the oldest in the 
Roman state, claiming to be descended from lulus, the son of iEneas. When or from 
what cause the surname of C. was first acquired, is in the highest degree uncertain. 
Spartianus, in his Life of JElius Yarns , mentions four different 'opinions respecting its 
origin; 1. That the word signified an elephant in the language of the Moors, and was 
given as a surname to one of the Julii because he had killed an elephant; 2. That it was 
given to him because had been cut {casus) out of his mother’s womb after her death ; 
3, Because be had been born with a great quantity of hair (ccesaries) ; or, 4. Because he 
had azure-colored eyes (casii). The opinion to which we most incline is the third of 
these, but who was the original “ shock-head ” of the gens we cannot say; the first, how- 
ever, mentioned in history is Sex. Julius Caesar, praetor in 208 B.c. The greatest indi- 
vidual of the family, and one of the greatest men the world has ever seen, was 

CJESAR, Caius (or rather Gaius) Julius, son of a Roman praetor of the same name, 
was b. 12th July, 100 b.c. Two circumstances conspired to determine his sympathies 
in favor of democracy, and against a republican oligarchy: the first was, the marriage of 
his aunt Julia with Caius Marius; the second, the marriage of C, himself, in 83 b.c., 
with Cornelia, daughter of L. Cinna, one of the principal enemies of Sulla. The anger 
of the dictator at this, cost C. his* rank, property, and almost his life itself. Feeling that 
he would be safer abroad for a time, he went to Asia, 81 b.c. ; but on learning of the 
death of Sulla (78 b.c,), he hurried hack to Rome, where he found -the popular party in 
a state of great ferment, and anxious to regain what it .had lost under the vigorous des- 
potism of the aristocractic dictator. C. , however, took no part in the attempts of Lepi- 
dus to overthrow the oligarchy; but he showed his political leanings by prosecuting (77 
b.c.) Cn. Dolabella — a great partisan of Sulla — for extortion in his province of Macedo- 
nia, To improve his eloquence, he went to Rhodes to study under the rhetor Apollonius 
Molo, In 74 b.c., he returned to Rome, where he had been elected pontifex, and now 
for the first time threw himself earnestly into public life. In the year 70 b.c., he attached 
himself to Pompey, whose political actions at this time were of a decidedly democratic 
character. In 68 b.c., C. obtained a questorship in Spain. On his return to Rome (67 
b.c.), he married Pompeia, a relative of Pompey, with whom he was daily becoming 
more intimate. In 66 b.C;, he was elected to the curule sedileship, and lavished vast sums 
of money on games and public buildings, by which he increased his already great pop- 
ularity. For the next few years, C. is found steadily skirmishing on the popular side. 
In 63 b.c., he was elected pontifex maximus, and shortly after, pretor. During the same 
year occurred the famous debate on the Catiline conspiracy, in which the aristocratic 
party vainly endeavored to persuade the consul, Cicero, to include C. in the list of con- 
spirators, ‘In 62 b. c., Pompey returned from the east, and disbanded his army. Next 
year, C. obtained the province of Hispania Ulterior.. His career in Spain was brilliant 
and decisive. On his return, he was elected consul, along with M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 
Shortly before the passing of the agrarian law (59 b.c.), C., with rare tact and sagacity*, 
had reconciled the two most powerful men in Rome, who were then at variance, Pom- 
p£y and Crassus, and had formed an alliance with them, known in history as the 
First Triumvirate. Both of these distinguished men aided C. in carrying his agrarian 
law; and to strengthen still further the union which had been formed," C, gave Pompey 
his daughter, Julia, in marriage, though she had been promised to M. Brutus; while he 
himself also married Cal purnia, daughter of L. Piso, his successor in the consulship. 
On the expiry of his term of office, he obtained for himself, by the popular vote, the 
province of Gallia Cisalpma and lllyricum for five years, to which the senate added — 
to prevent the popular assembly from doing so — the province of Gallia Transalpine 
Nothing could have been more favorable for C.’s aims. He had now an opportunity of 
developing his extraordinary military genius, and of gathering round him an army of 
veterans, whom perpetual victory should inspire with thorough soldierly fidelity and 
devotion to his person. This was the very thing he wanted to give him a reputation 
equal to that of his coadjutors, Pompey and Crassus, whom, in genius, he far surpassed. 
Leaving, therefore, the political factions at Rome to exhaust themselves in petty strifes, 
C., in 58 B.c., after the banishment of Cicero, repaired to his provinces, and during the 
next nine years conducted those splendid campaigns in Gaul, by which, had he done 
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nothing else, he would lmvc “built himself an everlasting name.” C.’s first campaign 
was against tlie Helve tii, whom lie totally defeated near Bibracte (Autun). Out of 
868,000 only 110,000 remained. These were commanded hy O. to return home and cul- 
tivate their lands. The eyes of the Gauls were now turned upon the new conqueror. 
His help was solicited, among others, by Bivitiaeus, an AEduan chief. This involved 
C. in a second war with a German prince, named Ariovistus, who was utterly over- 
thrown; and now C., having in the course of one' campaign successfully concluded two 
important wars, led his troops into winter quarters. 

Next year (57 b.c.) occurred the Belg-ic war, in which O. successively routed the 
Suessiones, Bellovaci, Ambiani, and Nervii, who, alarmed at the progress of the Roman 
arms, had entered into an alliance with each other against the invaders. When the 
senate received C.’s official dispatches, it decreed a thanksgiving of 15 days— an honor 
never previously granted to any other general. During the winter and the spring 
following, C. stayed at Lucca; and, after spending large sums of money in hospitality,: 
and in other less praiseworthy purposes, he departed for Gaul, where the flames of war 
had hurst out in the north-west. TheVeneti, a maritime people of Brittany, were the 
chief instigators of the insurrection. C.’s plans w T ere laid with consummate skill, and 
were crowned with the most splendid success. The Veneti were totally defeated, and 
most of the other Gallic tribes were either checked or subdued. C. wintered in the 
country of the Anlerei and Lexovii (Normandy), having, in the course of three cam- 
paigns, conquered Gaul. Next year . (55 b.c.), Crassus went to Syria, and Pompey to 
Spain, while C.’s provincial government was prolonged for five years. He now under- 
took a fourth campaign against two German tribes who were about to enter Gaul. He 
was again successful; and pursuing the fleeing enemy across the Rhine, spent 18 days 
in plundering the district inhabited by tjie Sigambri. He next invaded Britain, about 
the autumn; but after a brief stay in the island, returned to Gaul. The Roman senate, 
astonished at his hardihood and his successes in regions where no Roman army had ever- 
been before, accorded him a public thanksgiving of 20 days. In 54 b.c., C. opened his 
fifth campaign by a second invasion of Britain. On his return to Gaul, C. was compelled 
—on account of the scarcity of corn, arising from drought— to winter his army in 
divisions. This naturally aroused the hopes of the Gauls, who thought the time had 
come for recovering their independence. An insurrection broke out iu the n.e. of Gaul, 
which was at first partially successful, but was ultimately crushed. C. resolved to 
winter at Samarobriva (Amiens), in the vicinity of the malcontents. In 53 b.c., C. com- 
menced his sixth campaign. It was chiefly occupied in crushing a second insurrection 
of the Gauls. C. now returned to northern Italy, that he might be able to communicate 
more easily and securely with his friends -at Rome. That city was gradually becoming 
more anarchic, the evils of weak government more apparent; the hour for decisive 
action seemed to be approaching, and doubtless GVs heart beat with expectation of the- 
mighty future, when all at once the plot that fate was weaving in his favor appeared to 
be completely marred by a tremendous rebellion over the whole of Gaul, headed by a 
young warrior named Vercingetorix. It was in the dead of winter when the news came 
to C. , who instantly saw that, at, all hazards, he must preserve his fame and his army. 
Leaving, therefore, Pompey to succeed at Rome, he hurried to meet the insurgent 
hordes. His great difficulty was to collect his scattered legions. First crossing, with 
some cisalpine and provincial troops, the mountains of Auvergne, though they lay 6 ft, 
deep in snow, he suddenly appeared among the Arverni, who. terrified at his unexpected 
approach, sent for their chief, Vercingetorix, to come to their assistance. This was 
what C. wished. After some wonderful exhibitions of military skill and numerous 
successes, Vercingetorix was shut up in Alesia (Alise in Burgundy) with all his infantry. 
O. besieged him, and though harassed by nearly 300,000 Gauls without, who attempted, 


public thanksgiving. Next year (51 b.c.), C. proceeded to quell the tribes who still held 
out. ^ 1 his he successfully accomplished, and having in addition reduced the whole of 
Aquitania, passed the winter of his eighth campaign at Nemetocenna, in Belgium, 
where he spent the time both in a magnanimous and politic manner. The Gallic princes 
were courteously and generously treated; the common people were spared the impo- 
sition or further taxes, and everything was done to render it possible for him to visit 
Italy with safety in the spring. This he did, and took up his residence at Ravenna* 
where he was informed of everything that was going on by the tribune 0. Curio. 
I here can be no doubt that at this moment lie was the most popula.r man in the state 
while his soldiery were devoted to him with a loyalty as enthusiastic as that which 
Bonaparte inspired when fresh from his Italian victories. 

Meanwhile, . Pompey, whose vanity could not endure the greatness of 0., had been 
gradually veermg round again to the aristocracy, whose dread of the new conqueror was 
hourly increasing After much futile diplomatic finessing on all sides, the senate 
carried a motion “ that 0. should disband his army by a certain day; and that, if he did 
not- do so he should be regarded as an enemy of the state.” The tribunes. Mark 

cni Q* Ca f ms ’ P ut tfieir veto on this motion; but they were violently driven 

out of the senate chamber, and. feanmr for their live* f-w fm/i n > a 


out .of the senate chamber, and, fearing for their lives, they fled to C.’s camp. The 
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senate, in the madness of their terror, now declared war, and intrusted the conduct of 
it to Pompey, whose pride in the invincibility of his military prowess hindered him from: 
taking the necessary measures for the defense of the state. He fancied that his name 
would bring thousands to his standard, and lie was even led to believe that C.’s troops 
were willing to desert their general: the result of which delusion was, that when^ hostili- 
ties formally commenced, he had hardly any soldiers except two legions which had 
recently been in the service of his rival. CV, on the other hand, perceiving that the time 
for decisive action had at length come, harangued his victorious troops, v 7 ho were willing 
to follow him anywhere; crossed the Rubicon (a small stream which separated bis 
province from Italy proper), and moved swiftly, amid the acclamations of the people, 
towards Rome. Pompey lied to Brundusiuni, pursued by C. , but contrived to reach 
Greece in safety, 17th March, 49 b.c. The Italian cities had everywhere gladly opened 
their gates to (lie conqueror as a deliverer. In three months, C. was master of all Italy. 

C.riiext subdued Pompey’s legates in Spain, who were at the head of considerable 
forces. On his return, he took Massilia, where he learned that lie had been appointed- 
dictator of the republic — a function which at this time he retained only for 11 days, but 
these were honorably distinguished by the passing of several humane . enactments. 
Pompey, now thoroughly alive to the magnitude of his danger, had gathered, in Egypt,. 
Greece* anu the east, a powerful army, 'while his tleet swept the sea. 0., however, 
crossing the Adriatic at an unexpected season, made a rush for Dyrrhacliium, where 
Pompey’s ■ stores- were; but was nevertheless outstripped by his opponent. Pompey 
intrenched his army on some high ground near the city, where he was besieged by 
Caesar. The first encounter was favorable to Pompey, who drove back C.’s legions 
with much loss. The latter now retreated to Thessaly, followed by liis exulting 
enemies.. A second battle ensued on the plains of Pliarsalia, 9th Aug., 48 b.c. 
Pompey’s army was utterly routed; Pompey himself fled to Egypt, where lie w as- 
murdered. See Pompey. 

No sooner had the news reached Rome, than C. was again appointed dictator for a- 
year, and consul for five years. He was invested with tribunicial power for life, and 
with the right of holding all the magistricial comitia except those for the election of the 
plebeian tribunes. He did not. however, return to Rome after the battle of Pliarsalia, 
but went to Egypt, then in a distracted condition on account of the disputes regarding 
the succession. Out. of love for Cleopatra (who subsequently bore him a son), he 
entered upon the “Alexandrine war,” in which he was successful, and which lie 
..brought to a close in Mar., 47 b.c. He next overthrew a son of Milhridates, near Cela, in 
Pontus, Aug. 2 of the same year, and arrived in Rome in September. He was once more 
appointed dictator, and the property of Pompey was confiscated and sold. Before the 
close of the year, he had set out for Africa, wli ere his campaign against the Pompeian 
generals, Scipio and Cato, was crowned with victory at the battle of Thapsus, 6th 
April, 46 b. c. Cato committed suicide at Utica, and with such irresistible celerity was the 
Work of subjugation carried on, that by the end of the summer C. was again in Rome. 
Now occurred that display of noble and wise generosity which proves 0. to have been 
possessed of a great magnanimous nature. He was not a man that could stoop to' the 
vulgar atrocities of Marius or Sulla, and so lie majestically declared that henceforth he 
had no enemies, and that he would make no difference between Pompeians and Caesa- 
rians. His victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa were celebrated by four great 
triumphs, during which the whole Roman populace was feasted and f§ted by the mag- 
nificent liberality of the dictator. 

He now proceeded to check, by wholesale enactments, as far as in him lay, the social 
evils which had long flourished in the city. During the year 46 b.c., also, lie conferred 
a benefit on Rome and on the world by the reformation of the calendar, which had 
been greatly abused by tl\e pontifical college for political purposes. After quelling an 
insurrection which now broke out in Spain, where Pompey’s sons, Cneius and Sextus, 
had collected an army, he received the title of “Father of his Country,” and also of 
wiper a tor, was made dictator and pmfectus monnn for life, consul for 10 years; his 
person was declared sacred, and even divine; he obtained a body-guard of knights and 
senators; his statue was placed in the temples; his portrait was struck on coins; the 
month Quintilis was called ^Julius in his honor; and on all public occasions he was per- 
mitted to wear the triumphal robe. H^pow proposed to make a digest of the whole 
Roman law for public use, to found libraries for the same purpose, to drain the Pon- 
tine marshes, to enlarge the harbor of Ostia, to dig a canal through the isthmus of 
Corinth, and to quell tlxe inroads of the barbarians on the eastern frontiers; but in the 
midst of these vast designs he was cut off by assassination on the ides (15th) of Mar. , 
44 b.c. The details of this crime — the greatest disaster that could have befallen the 
Roman world, as subsequent events showed— are too familiar to require narration. It 
is sufficient to say that, of the sixty aristocrats who were in the conspiracy, many laid 
partaken of C.’s generosity, and all of liis clemency. A few, like Brutus, out of a 
weak and formal conscientiousness, based on theory rather than insight, w T ere probably 
offended by C.’s desire to change the form of government into a hereditary monarchy; 
but the most, like Cassius, were inspired by a spleenful hatred of the dictator, and the 
base ambition of regaining power at all hazards, 

C., who was 56 years of age when he was murdered, was of a noble and kingly pres- 
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S',* 1 ; 11 of st f ture - and possessing a countenance which, though pale and thin with 
th ought, was always animated by the light of his black eyes. He was baklheaded fat 

itfh P , art °f . Ws wo . re *»**' and though of a rather delicate con- 

stitution naturally, he ultimately attained to the most vigorous health. His besetting 
&iu was sensuality; but without meaning to detract from the criminality of his com 
nn u w tlHS i F espect > lt J n : x y be sald that & was as much the sin of the times in which 
-I e r as '{? s own, -and .that the superlative grandeur of his position gave a prominence 
to his licentiousness which a more humble lot would have escaped. His intellect was 
marvelously versatile. , In everything he excelled. He was not only the first general 
tor h nif n i lan 0t hlS i age ’ but he was— excepting Cicero—its greatest orator. As a hit 
Imrfin thi ? as A e T bee \f l n^ssed and rarely equaled in simplicity and vigor of style 
rf p d “5 e truthfulness with which he narrates events of which be was an eye-witness’ 
addition, a mathematician, philologist, jurist, and architect, and always took 
great pleasure m literary society. Most of his writings have been lost, though then- titled 
ffp still possess his invaluable Commentarii (generally known as 

at Rome l2T m o“ Tf °“ ^ and Civil Ware ”>• The edit* printed 

tuduTi 1449- C ‘ & , lte r as l on ?i lI T written in ancient times by Suetonius and Pin- 
1 r ‘to * n m T odern lives ^ Delorme, Napoleon III. (i860), and J. A. Fronde (1879) 

CiESAR, Sir Julius, 1557-1636; an English statesman, educated at Oxford and 
the university of Paris; doctor of civil and canon law. He was master of the roll, 
^f d buW otkei tagli oflices under Elizabeth and James I. He was noted for a gracious 
dignity of character, and for wide beneficence to the poor ' ^ ' 

si, ‘™ •>-•« •>« 

may be formed of the extent of the insurrection from the fact tlift above on non wt 
5^%; 800o‘at CSKIS ** * ^olis; 

CAESAREA raiLIFPI {Panium). This town, mentioned in Matt wi iq 

S*awEigS5SSs. 

|3S=-a^siiii§3 

slif!IllssSrjps 

into the pelvis, the’wound ^ls closed ’ and Jium fa g v™n to them ten M sinks - dow 5 
nervous irritability. 1 * feiven io me patient to allay pam and 

the Mcovfdieursren’derLg such a ptceedTn^u^ee 0 ™^’ T 5t ^ trom the sM1 of 
record where not only the child ^mt the mr,tw eCeSSai ^ ’ st, * d several eases arc on 

requiring 1 CbSoved Through" 1 abdomH° f l d >”r e ^ a ^ v ^^ev e %aT ?Hfdr Jn .1^4 

midwife, Mary Donally, Operated with a hls °wn wife; an illiterate Irish 

and removed a dead ch id' •hZSS a JSn a poor f f m er’s wife in Jan., 1788, 
mile on foot on the 27th day after the onerntWi 6 Ar eC0Ve '' ed ’ so as to be able to walk a 
herself open with a butcherfs knife reinoved her hrf&t 8, “ e f ro woman , in Jamaica cut 
are not quite decided as to the circumstonpeAv^^ “3 d r ? covered - Practitioners 
severe operation on the living female bnt tke P erforma oce of this 

by it the child of a Tew vS ™ m i U % °° ° n T> the ^ r .°P riet y of at once removing 
nanfc woman who died should h#» nnfmpri * uraa Pompihus decreed that every preg- 

** ggs&z? in ims - ^ 
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Of rnnL? e tA T T ^f 0m!t , ted to . P erfo ™ ** on women dying when advanced in pregnancy, 
uf eouise, to be of any use, it must be performed immediately. * 

CESIUM. See Rubidium. 

Krr o a pause or division in a verse; a separation by the ending of a word or 

iS connected, as in this line; “ These part- 

tiou 0 l ",M in - - or f im " e ot : mountains, that in Arabic and Persian fie- 

f th fh„ th i • be pi 7 0t ou "; iucil the mountain rests is a great emerald! 

and o-enii 1 " Fmm Kvr T V 1 1 1 » oi l . ors :J lB< l Ule mountain is the dwelling-place of giant® 
ana to enu. fiom Ivuf to Kat signifies from one to the other end of the world. 6 

GAEEA. See Kaffa. , 41 

, 01 ! ^^ ff ARELLI,. Gaetano Majorano, 1703-88; an Italian 
ocahst who, when a boy, was properly qualified for singing feminine parts and was 1 
d ® c ‘f Bd i hB soprano of the_age. He was highly successful for manyyears having 
hi o- tol!,.'iv C f P r 1 ? S r PO i iS ‘u ly * a! ; mulh; aud llB hild success as a composer also. On return^ 
hill t Th J h t 7i b ® , bml a p ^> over tlie en t«nce of which he inscribed : ‘ ‘ Amphion 

hands to aftaSrpA 1S° 16 St0 ‘ 7 “ WllIS of 

A Th , eIne s ( c icH 1 „0.,iN T , 1 ,2HO), is the alkaloid or active principle of 
fni 6 i H ,V ' and tea (q.v.). When isolated, it forms beautiful white crystals with a 
silky luster, which are soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It is present in coflee to 
^1fl n ‘°7 ab T Up D OTCent ’ and , “ ordinary or Chinese tea, from 3f to 0 pef cent 
?“A ! ® ‘ lIs ° found in Paraguay and Guiana teas. It may he extracted from coffee or 
m£ f m l a deocHon »n hot water, and adding acetate of lead, which causes a pre- 
cipitate of cafleotannate of lead. When the latter is acted on by sulphuretted hydrogen 

r!>A,.,S d iiv S t para | ed ’ al ? d , Hl f c - ,cft in solution. On evaporation of the liquid ® nd 
icci ystalhzation from alcohol, the C. separates in crystals. * 

„ , BKEAB, a name given to several species of encephalartos, trees of the natu- 

"I° uer q.v.), which, like many others of that order, have much starch in, 

trees tQm *’ and afford food to tile natives of South Africa. They are also called breach- 

CAREERS. See Kafirs. 

CAEERA'RIA. See Kaffraria. 

CAEERISTAIT. See Kafiristast. 

“ “land of the Asiatic archipelago, in lat. 6° 58' n., and long; 

A liftif,? 31 ' 14 about - 30 m ‘ ! n mrcuipference, well wooded and elevated.— Cagavaa 
pines° ^ 01 a provlnce - nver - and lake on the island of Luzon, one of the Philip 

. . CA6 LP a walled t. in the province of Urbino, Italy, at the confluence of the CW 
tiano and Busso, where there is an old Roman bridge over the former river Tt k a 
vannTs-inrio SKr 81 monasteries, in one of which is a famous fresco by Gio- 
’ th f th f Rapbae ‘ Lea «mr manufacturing is the chief business. Pop.. 

D0D C ’72 L 3ql9n I 4 a ^ I i?J i I ?e t ° f . S - 8rdinia 1 ’ ooca Pym^ the s. part of that island; 5224 sq.m.- 
p °?' „ The dlstnot 1S rou gh and mountainous, but the cultivation of ATi* 

and cattle-breeding are successfully prosecuted. There are mines of silver leldf^l 

n the capital of the island of Sardinia, situated on the side of a hill on the 

8 ; pit? 01 Tt° htcfo aC1 ° U - S bay ’ 5 nd ou the s. coast of the island, in lat. 89° 18' n long V 

riurn of all the tAA^of t!' 1- ’ defe “ ded ^several forts, and is the a£po 

ax tlade • . lslancb Tbe town contains many public building 

churches, and has a university with 100 students; but its streets^ for the most mrf am 

St f P ’ and dirty - 0 kas a pop- of (1872) 32,834 : It LsI S Ta dockvard 
th d Af!ri d anT? was some years ago constructed from C. to Sassari, the second citv^in 
n and /o some of the more considerable places. Steamers ply very freauentlv 
electricIriegrapA en ° a ’ ^ “ is “ited to Ihe continent i 

nsncIIIII^atVemn Ihf i 1?° "’"t/ 8 r fT°’ lese ’ m Italian painter of great emi- 

Mtrnn '’ Veionam lo32. He first studied under his uncle Antonio Radilp * 

respectabie artist, and afterwards settled in Venice, where he rapidly acquired both- 
1 anda : e P ata tion. He had for contemporaries both Titian and Tintoretto and was? 
held m equal admiration with these famous painters. The church of San Sebastians * * 

IaS e W“fe m Z tl hi*™ reeko nedTh e mo^mpo^rtanToOv£ 
wfthtiS loa T l ‘ e :> tlle 5 e ” ocl befor e lie visited Rome, when he first became acauainted 
the masterpieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo. The influence of the Roman 

0X1 hh return > be received the honor of knight^ 
hood from^thedoge^ He fed 19 th April, 15 88. C. is remarkable for the fertility of Ms. 
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imagination. His design is generally noble, his composition rich, and bis execution 
truthful. In the invention, of details, especially, he is inexhaustible, and often overloads 
his pictures with ornament. One peculiarity of bis works is tlie frequent introduction 
of splendid architectural backgrounds, which, however, were generally painted^ by his 
brother Benedetto. The most celebrated of his productions is the “ Marriage Feast at 
Cana of Galilee,” now in the Louvre at Paris. It is 20 ft. high, and CO in length, and 
contains ISO figures. Besides these may be mentioned “ The Calling of St. Andrew to 
the Apostlcship,” “ The Feast of Simon,” and the “ Presentation of the Family of Darius 
to Alexander.” 


OACtLIOBTEO, Count Alebsaotuo or, a notorious impostor, -who, in the latter part o ± 
the 18tli c., traveled through Europe, and whose i (ventures afford considerable insight 
into the social characteristics of his times. He was horn at Palermo, of poor parentage, 
dune 2, 17-1-8, and his. true name was Giuseppe Balsamo. Carlyles picture of him 
when a boy— “brass-faced, .vociferous, voracious” — is probably accurate, and already 
prophesies the bold and boisterous quack. When 18 ^ vrs old, he ran away from the 
seminary of St. Kocli, and was afterwards sent, to a mon^ ’tery at Cartagiore. Here he 
became assistant to the apothecary of the monastery, and picked up that scanty knowl- 
edge of chemistry and medicine, which was afterwards found quite sufficient to impose 
upon so many respectable individuals. His conduct in the monastery was in keeping 
with his character, but finding it too contracted a sphere for the development of his 
ambitious genius, he left it, or was ejected, and for a time led “ the loosest life” in 
Palermo. When 28 years old, he found it highly advisable to leave his native place. In 
company with a certain sage named Althotas, C. is vaguely represented as traveling 
first in some parts of Greece, Egypt, and Asia. At Rome, “his swart, squat figure first 
becomes authentically visible in the Corso and Oampo Yaccino. He lodges at the sign 
of the Sun in the rotunda, and sells etchings there,” very hard up at this time, in 
Venice, “ the bull-necked forger” contrived to marry a very pretty woman named Lorenza 
Feliciana, who became a skillful accomplice in his schemes, and captivated many 
admirers, while C. picked their pockets. C. now made the tour of Italy with great suc- 
cess as a physician, philosopher, alchemist, freemason, and necromancer! 'Next, lie 
extended his victorious career through some parts of Germany, and especially carried 
on a lively business in his “elixir of immortal youth,” which became very popular 
among the ladies. By virtue of this fine medicine, the count assured his patients that 
he had already attained his 150th year, while his young and charming wife often talked 
affectionately of her son as “a commander in the Dutch navy.” Through Co urland, 
the count and liis accomplice advanced triumphantly to the ’court of St" Petersburg, 
where he seems to have first made a failure; for the empress Catharine, aided by her 
Scotch physician, Rogerson, a keen-witted native of Annandale, who skeptically exam- 
ined his famdus “ Spagirie food,” and pronounced it “ unfit for a dog,” penetrated his 
real character, and made him the subject of a comedy. C. soon found it convenient to 
vanish. We next find him at Warsaw, discoursing on his pet Egyptian, masonry, medi- 
cal philosdfjhy, and the ignorance of doctors, but he has the misfortune to be unmasked 
by a certain count M. This, however, had little effect on the stupid credulity of CDs 
dupes— belonging, it must be remembered, to the upper classes, who in that age, accord- 
ing to Carlyle,* were at once sensual, infidel, and superstitious— so that they persisted 
for a time in “ distending his pockets with ducats and diamonds,” which, ho wever, Ms 
lavish dissipation soon scattered to the winds— for this prophet of a new physical and 
moral regeneration, and inventor of an “invaluable pentagon for abolishing original 
sin,” was a desperate gambler. In 1780, he went to Strasburg; and soon afterwards we 
find him in Paris, still founding lodges of “ Egyptian freemasons,” holding nocturnal 
meetings for calling “spirits from the vasty deep,” etc., and scandalously simulating the 
character and deeds of a philanthropist. From Paris he came over to England, where 
he was cordially received by the followers of Swedenborg. On his return to Paris 
(1785), he became distinguished at court, was intimate with the weak and credulous 
cardinal Rohan, and played a prominent part in the affair of the diamond necklace (q.v.). 
This lodged Mm in the Bastille ; but he cleared himself % a statement which, gained 
credit,, and, after being liberated, carried on his adventures once more in England, hut 
feebly, the sunshine of success now obviously growing dim; in short, the count, in gloom 
and foreboding, disappeared from the island. But the market in Germany, too, was 
closed, a general distrust having been excited by the revelations of one of the count’s 
dupes. Elsewhere, also, tliesehegan tofailhim. “At Aix, in Savoy, there are baths, but 
no gudgeons in them ;” at Turin, he is ordered off by the king; a similar fate befalls him at 
Roveredo; at Trent, we catch a glimpse of him, “painting a new hieroglyphic screen,” 
which, however, attracts no more the gaping crowd; lower still, “ he pawns diamond 
buckles;” finally, his wayworn wife— in whom, perhaps, because of her womanhood, 
the enormous lie and quackery first breaks up— “ longs to be in Rome by her mother’s 
hearth, by her mother’s grave, where so much as the shadow of refuge awaits her. ” In 
May, 1789, he entered the city ; on the 29th December, the holy inquisition detected him 
some feeble ghost of an Egyptian lodge.” He was imprisoned, and con- 
temned to death for freemasonry. His sentence was commuted to imprisonment for 
fortress San Leon, where, in spite of his “elixir of immortal youth,” 
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died, 1795, aged 52 years. His wife ended her days in a convent. His Memoires Authen- 
ticities, posthumously circulated in Paris, were not authentic. — See Carlyle’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, art. Count Cagliostro.* 

CAGrNOLA, Luigi Maiichese, a distinguished Italian architect, was b. at Milan in 
1759— d, 1888. Belonging to an ancient and wealthy family, he could afford to follow 
the bent of his own inclination, and devoted himself earnestly to the study of architec- 
ture. His master-works are two triumphal arches. The first is the famous Arco della 
Pace, in Milan, commenced in 1807, but not finished until 1838. It is constructed of 
white marble, and, with the exception of the Are de VEtoile in Paris, is both the largest 
and noblest structure of the kind in Europe, reaching a height of 78 feet. On thetop 
of the arch is a bronze figure of Peace, in a car drawn by* six horses, while the sides are 
richly adorned with innumerable bas-reliefs. The second forming the Porta di Marengo,, 
or Porta Ticinense , is also a work of great beauty, and is much admired. Besides 
these may be mentioned the campanile (bell-tower) at Urgnano, in the Bergaraese. 

CAGrOTS is the name given to a tribe of men, of manners and customs akin to those 
of the gypsies, who are found scattered through various parts of Bearn and Gascony, in 
Prance/ They are usually thought to be the descendants of the Visigoths, who remained 
in France after their defeat by Clovis, in the 5th century. Until the French revolution 
of 1790, they received even worse treatment than that which generally falls to the lot of 
remnants of conquered races. They w T ere forced to wear a peculiar dress, were forbid- 
den to practice all but the most menial trades, and were obliged to live isolated, either in 
separate villages or in separate quarters of the towns. So complete was their estrange- 
ment from the other inhabitants, that they were forced to enter the churches doors 
.specially set apart for them. Since that revolution, they have been placed, as regards 
the law, on an equal footing with other citizens, but socially they are still regarded 
as a degraded race. Their language has been, so far back as is known, a corrupt dia- 
lect of that spoken in the surrounding country; hut their blue eyes, fair hair, and fair 
^complexion, mark them out as etlino logically distinct, and speak to a Teutonic origin. 

From a great liability to the diseases afflicting cretins, probably caused by their exposed 
manner of life and insufficient nourishment, they were at one time erroneously thought 
to belong to that unfortunate class. Tribes, whose history and present condition greatly 
resemble those of the C., are to be found in Brittany, where they receive the name of 
“ Caqueux;” and in Poitou, Maine, and Anjou, where they receive the name of “Colli- 
feerts.” See Michel’s llistoire des Paces Maudit.es de la France et de VEspagne (History of 
Outcast Races in France and Spain), Par. 1847. 

CAG-SANA, a t. near the southern extremity of the island of Luzon, Philippines, with 
a population of about 13,000. 

CAHAW'BA, a river rising in Jefferson eo., Ala., flowing s.w. through a region 
rich in coal, and joining the Alabama 8 m, w. of Selma. The C. is navigable by small 
craft for about 100 miles. 

CAHEN, Samuel, 1798-1862; a French Jew noted as a Hebrew scholar. He trans- 
lated the Old Testament into French with Hebrew on opposite pages, and with notes 
and comments. He also founded the Archives Israelites , a monthly publication devoted 
to Jewish questions and interests. 

CAHE'TE, or Cajete, a small t. of Brazil, in the province of Minas Geraes, about 250 
m. n. of Rio de Janeiro. The town is tolerably built, has some churches, a hospital, 
primary school, electoral college. Agriculture and mining are carried on. Pop. about 
8000. . - / 

CAHINCA, the Indian name of the plant known in Brazil as the raiz petra, used by 
the natives as a purgative, emetic, or diuretic medicine. 

CA'HIR, a t. in the co. of Tipperary, Ireland, on the Suir, beautifully situated at the 
e. end of a valley between the Galtces and Knockmeledown mountains, 8 m. n.w. of 
Clonmel. In the town is the seat of the earl of Glengall, with a park which extends 
along the river for 2 m. below the town. Cahir castle, an ancient irregular Norman 
structure of considerable extent, is situated on a rock on the left bank of the Suir. 

It was taken by the earl of Essex in 1599, and by Cromwell in 1650; it has been lately 
restored. 0. has extensive flour-mills, and a pop. of (1871) 2694. There are large bar- 
racks near Cahir. 

CAK0RS (anciently, Dimna), a t. in the department of Lot, France, is situated on a 
small rocky peninsula, formed by a bend of the river Lot— here crossed by three bridges , 

— about 60 m. n, of Toulouse. 'The streets of C. are steep and narrow, and present | 

many specimens of antique architecture. It has a line cathedral, and several Roman f 

remains, including those of a magnificent aqueduct. There is an obelisk to Fenelon, | 

who was a student at the university here. The town was taken ahd pillaged by Henri fj 

of Navarre in 1580. It has manufactures of cotton-yarn, woolens, leather, "paper, glass, J 

etc. ; the district produces wine in considerable quantities. The pop. in 1872 was 11,416: I 

and in 76, 12,190. 1 

CAFAPHAS, high-priest of the Jews in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, at the beginning 1 

of Christ’s ministry, and also at the time of his trial and crucifixion. His wife was the \ 
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daughter of Annas, a former high-priest, who still had great influence in sacerdotal 
matters. In the council summoned by the chief -priests, and Pharisees to take action 
upon the remarkable spread of the doctrines of Jesus, Caiaphas, was decidedly in favor 
of putting him to death, using the prophetic language: “ Ye know nothing at all; nor 
consider that it is expedient for us that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not.” Christ was arraigned before Caiaphas, when the effort to- 
convict him on false testimony failed ; and then the prisoner was called as a witness and. 
asked if he was indeed the Christ, the son of God. The answer being in the affirmative, 
the high-priest pretended to be sorely grieved at what lie considered blasphemy, and 
appealed to Christ’s enemies to say if that was not enough. r \ he answer was that Oliris 
deserved death, and without remonstrance from the high-priest, they at once fell upon 
the prisoner with insult and injury. But the high-priest had not the power of final con- 
demnation, that being in the hands of the Roman governor only. 

CAI'COS, or Cay'os, or Keys, a term applied to numberless rocky islets of the West 
Indies, and that generally with a reference to some more considerable Bland in the 
neighborhood. Thus, to take the Bahamas as an instance, there are the Keys of Provi- 
dence, of Sleuth era, of Abaco, etc. But more specifically the name is often appropriated, 
to the more southerly members of the group just mentioned— North, West, East, Grand,, 
and other keys together covering about 450 sq.m., and containing about 5000 inhabitants. 
They lie between 21° and 22' n lat., having been transferred, with a local president, 
from the government of Bahama to that of Jamaica. The revenue is about £8000. The. 
imports are valued at nearly £30,000; and the exports (consisting chiefly of salt) at 
£25,000. 

CAITA, or IIai'fa, a seaport on the coast of Syria, situated exactly opposite Acre, 
upon a spur of Mt. Carmel, and on the s. side > of a wide semicircular hay, 4 m. across 
It is the ancient Hefa, or Sycaminopolis. It covers but a small space of ground, and 
contains no edifice of any note except a few minarets. The houses are built of rough 
unhewn sandstone, plastered over with lime— -the roofs flat. Pop. about 2000— Mos- 
lems, Christians, and Jews. C., having a better anchorage than Acre, is fast eclipsing 
that city as a port, and in recent years almost all the trade of Acre has been transferred 
to it. Consular agents from England, France, etc., have, within twenty years, been estab- 
lished at C. ; and among other improvements are a coffee-house and billiard -room, things, 
rare in Syria. Several cargoes of barley, wheat, and sesame seed are yearly shipped 
at O., and exported to Great Britain and France. C. is surrounded by beautiful gardens 
of palm, olive, orange, citron, %, mulberry, and pomegranate trees. 

CAILLIAUD, Frederic, 1787-1869; a French goldsmith who traveled in various 
parts of Europe, Egypt, and Asia Minor. He was engaged by Mehemet Ali to explore 
the deserts along the Nile and near the Red Sea, and in the work discovered the emerald 
mines of Mt. Zabarah. He returned to France with a valuable collection of antiquities, 
plants, and minerals, and published Voyage a V Oasis cle Thebes, etc. He went again to 
Egypt and made explorations in the eastern deserts, making an expedition to upper 
Nubia with Ismael Bey. In 1819-22, he published Voyage a Meroe. Among the relics 
of antiquity brought by him to France and purchased by the government, wasa mummy, 
inscribed with hieroglyphical characters accompanied with a Greek translation, which 
proved of great help to Champollion in the study of the ancient language. 

CAILLIE, Rene or Auguste, a French traveler, noted for his journey to Timbuctoo, 
was born 19th Sept., 1799, at Mauze, in the department of Deux-S&vres. Having gone 
to Senegal, and engaged in trading with the natives, he learned, about 1826, that the 
geographical society of Paris had offered a premium of 10,000 francs to the first traveler 
who should reach Timbuctoo. Provided with a stock of good’s for barter, C. started from 
Sierra Leone, Mar. 22, 1827, and after some delay caused by illness, he reached the mys- 
terious city in April, 1828, where ke remained 14 days. On leaving Timbuctoo, he 

accompanied a caravan across the Sahara desert, reaching the coast at Tangier. After 
hearing and examining his statements, the society awarded him the offered prize, with 
a pension of 1000 francs, and the order of the legion of honor. His notes of travel 
^arranged by M, Jomard, were published under the title Journal d’uto Voyage d lem~ 
bouktou et a Jenne dam VAfrique Oerdrale, etc. (3 vols., Par. 1830). In England, doubts 
were raised as to the veracity of O., but without just grounds. C. died at his estate, in 
the neighborhood of Paris, May 25, 1838. 

O AIM AC AN', or Katmakam, a Turkish officer corresponding with lieutenant or lieu- 
tenant-governor. The caimacan of Constantinople is the lieutenant of the grand vizier, 
whom he represents in processions. Such officers also act as governors ‘in the prin- 
cipal towns. 

CAIN,, the first-born of Adam and Eve. His history, as recorded in the book of 
Genesis, is mysterious and inexplicable, and the traditions which a later superstition lias 
gathered, round it, have thrown no light whatever on its dark perplexity. As the ffrst 
jnirderer, his memory has always been profoundly execrated by the Christian church: 
W such is the perversity of human nature, that one sect— if not more— of the pseudo- 
‘°v "oa actl ° ns ai ? d character so much to their liking, that they called them- 
selves Canutes (130 A.m), and invented an explanation of his alleged crime, which, like 
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anost of the Gnostic heresies in the early church, sprang out of the deep-rooted funda- 
mental error of the “ two principles.” The Caihites believed that C. was the offspring of the 
.intercourse of a superior power with Eve, and Abel of an inferior power; that their 
characters corresponded to their paternal parentage, and that the slaying of Abel only 
.symbolized the victory of the superior over the inferior power. The subsequent pun- 
ishments of C. were regarded as the persecutions of Abel’s father — i.e., the Jewish God. 
Tor the same reason, they highly honored all the reprobates of the Old Testament— such 
as the people of Sodom, Esau, Korah, Datlian, and Abiram — whom they looked upon 
as the victims of the hatred of Jehovah. It is unfortunate that we possess only distorted 
and fragmentary accounts of this, as of all the other heretical sects. The Cainites are also 
said to have denied the dogma of the resurrection of the body, to have rejected the New 
Testament, and accepted a gospel of Judas, the betrayer, whom they also reverenced for 
the singular reason that his crime, by procuring the death of Christ, secured the salva- 
tion of men. 


CAINOZOTC (Gr. 4 c recent life”), a geological term, synonymous with tertiary, intro- 
'duced with other words , by Mr. Phillips, to avoid the confusion which attended the 
.use of the terms primary, secondary, and tertiary, owing to the various meanings attached 
to them by geologists. 


«JA IB A (French for “It will go on l* 5 ), the well-known refrain of the song beginning 
with — 


“Ah, ga ira, ga ira, ga iral 

Les aristocrates a la lanterns!” 


which must always be remembered as associated with the most terrible scenes of the 
French revolution. Like the Marseillaise, the Carmagnole , and the Chant du Depart, it 
became a French national song, and was styled the Carillon National. The melody, 
taken from another song, is said to have been a favorite air with the unhappy Marie 
Antoinette. 

v.*' ' 

CAIRD, James, h. 1816; an agriculturist of Scotland, author of High Farming as the 
Rest Substitute for Protection . In 1850-51, he visited all parts of England as agricultural 
writer for the London Times, his letters being afterwards published in a volume. In 
1858, he visited the United States and wrote an account of the western territories. While 
iin parliament he was the originator of agricultural statistics, now annually published by 
the British government. Since then he has been a magistrate in the co. of Wigton, 
CAXBD, Rev. John, d.d., a minister of the established church of Scotland, and one 
of the most eloquent living preachers in Great Britain, was b. at Greenock in 18201 He 
.studied at the university of Glasgow, and in 1845 was ordained to the pastorate of the 
church of Newton-upon-Ayr, whence in 1847 he was translated to Lady Yesteris, Edin- 
burgh. Here his popularity was extraordinary, but the demands made on his physical 
•energies were so great, that he found it necessary to retire to the country, and accepted, 
in 1849, the country charge of Errol, in Perthshire. A sermon which he preached 
before the queen in 1855, in the church of Crathie, and which Was published, by royal 
* command, under the title of The Religion of Common Life , was universally admired 

throughout Great Britain; translated on the continent under the auspices of chevalier 
Bunsen, who wrote a preface to it, and suddenly carried the fame of the author into all 
parts of the Protestant world. In 1857, Dr. G. accepted a call to Glasgow. In 1858, -he 
published a volume of sermons, marked by beauty of language, strength of thought, and 
earnest sympathy with mankind. He received the degree of d.d. in 1860. In 1862, he 
was appointed professor of divinity, and in 1873, principal of Glasgow university. In 
.1874, lie published The Universal Religion, a lecture delivered in Westminster abbey. 

OAIBN, or Caen, a Celtic word, signifying a protuberance, a heap, a pile. In that 
-sense, it appears in the names of hills and other natural objects in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. It is also applied to artificial heaps of unhewn stones, 
which, among archaeologists, have come to be generally known as “cairns.” 

There are several kinds of cairns. The simplest and most common form seems to be 
conical pile of stones of no great size. Next is what maybe called the fence or ringed 
0.— a heap of stones girdled round by large unhewn stones set upright in the ground. 
’Some cairns have two, and a very few have three such concentric girdles; in some 
instances, there are concentric rows of upright stones within the cairn. ‘ Many cairns 
are found in the neighborhood of the circles of unhewn stone pillars which antiquaries 
used to style “Druidical.” In a few instances, cairns are found at the end of an avenue 
■of standing stones. Some cairns are fenced round by a narrow ditch and a small earthen 
rampart. A very few cairns have unhewn flat stones on their tops; a still smaller num- 
ber are surmounted by an unhewn stone pillar. A few are oblong in shape. 

Cairns were erected, doubtless, for several purposes. It appears from record that they 
were often raised to distinguish the marches or boundaries of lands. One C., near Balmoral, 
on the Highland Dee, is said to have been erected as a muste, ring-place for the men of 
Strathdee, who took its name, Cairn-na-cuimhne , or “0. of remembrance,” for their 
slogan or war-cry. In later times, places where great crimes had been qoramitted were 
I marked by cairns; thus, “Mushct’s G.,” in the Queen’s park at Edinburgh, shows the 
-.spot where a wife was murdered by her husband, under circumstances of peculiar atroe- 
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lty, m 1720. But that the great purpose of the C. was sepulchral, is showu by the 
human remains found in so many of them, “ Disjectls et emits, ossa inwnvuniur et quu 
pumam honor nominis adhiw manet” says Robert Gordon, of Straloeh, writing of 'Scotch 
cairns m 1654. “ For the cairns or heaps of stones in several parts of Ireland/ 5 wrote 

iliauy O Koddy m 1617, “ some of them were heaped as monuments of battles, some 
made m memory of some eminent persons buried in such a place. 55 A Highland suppliant 
would have said to his benefactor: Gurn-mi dock er do diarr^. “T will add *• A' 






„ rm i O/ MV VIUIT'M, 1 Will U-llU 8 ' StOJQe tO 

70m* cairn. The bones found in cairns are generally calcined or half-burned and 
inclosed either m what are called ads — small rude coffins of unhewn stones — or in’urns 
Ql earthenware, which, again, are in many cases protected by stone cists. Alone- with 
the bones are often found flint arrow-heads, flint axe-heads, stone hammers stone rin<»-s 
glass beads, implements of bone, bones of horses and oxen, spear-heads, and other wrap! 
ons ot bronze. In some instances, human bones are found unburned, inclosed in stem- 
cists about 8 ft. long, or, more rarely, of the full size of a man. In one case, as man v as- 
seventeen stone cists were found in one cairn. * b ' 

, Many cairns are of considerable size. Each of three cairns at Memsie, near Fraser- 
buigh, m Aberdeenshire, was about 800 ft. in circumference, and about 40 ft. high. A 
C. m the parish of Mmnigafl m Galloway, was 891 ft. in circumference. Several of tlie 
larger cairns are what is called - chambered 1 ’’-that is, have internal galleries or celts 
lm ^ ed cairns at Clava, on the banks of the Nairn river, near the battle- 
^ n C f U i 0d f 0ne W - S k ) und , t0 c ? ntQ : hl a S’ all ery, about 2 ft. wide, leading from the 
s- side of the C. to a circular chamber m the center, about 15 ft. in diameter built of 
unhewn and uncemented stones, each course overlapping the other so as to meet *it the 

1 R± a r SOrt ° t f , rUde d0 T?i l!icl1 re ? dved of 

The Boss 0., on the moor of Dranandow, in the parish of Mioni f, uff bad two <>villeriei 

crossing each other-each 80 ft. long, 4 ft, wide, and 8 ft. high ° °‘ Ultlle * 

But of all the ‘‘chambered^ 5 cairns, the most remarkable is that at New Grange on 
the banks of the Boyne, near Drogheda, in Ireland. It is 400 paces in circumference 

wit at° U !*K 0 a f i* h r%}’ au t t S i SU PP ° SC(1 t0 contain 180,000 tons of stones. In 1699° it 
was described by Edward Llhwyd, the -Welsh antiquary, as “a mount or barrow ’of 
very considerable height, encompassed -with vast stones, pitched on end round the bot- 
tom having another, lesser, standing on the top.” This last pillar has disrnv 

oute . r of pillars, ten still remain, placed at about ten yards one from 
Th f Cai - ra ’ says ¥ r : W akeman in his Archceologia Mbemka(J)\\h\m 1848) 
m its present ruinous condition, presents the appearance of a <wassv bill mrtwllw 

breadth of the ohamberfrom /tow? oofoet OfTl,/,? "• t0 , s -,. is ,? ® nd the 

toHve 1 '/ °‘ m ° St reiT f rkable - is formed of a Wock°of gnmite* amf appears 

agus and carved, stones, all of the same type as those of' 'KrKS 

pn wl-207 Dublin IfiwfTd 8 ’ ^ gi J« Mr ' T- 11 Wilde ’ s KoynfamlBULC-kmtd, 
i u (/ Buuim. , 1 850), and some of them are obviously of the same chm^cter with 

lnftSr “™ SSSfe* f-r*** *?'! “ l‘»“ in Mrttt 
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press, chiefly upon economical questions affecting Ireland. In 1858, lie was appointed j 

professor of political economy in Dublin, and the next year his professional lectures ] 

were published under the title Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. He 
next wrote for Fraser's Magazine a series of essays on the gold /question* induced by the j 

sudden increase of supply from California and Australia: In 1881, he was appointed J 

professor of political economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s college, and in the next 
year published his work on The Slave Power, ills conclusions were to a large extent veri- 
fied by the results of the war in the United States then just commenced. In 1888, he 
was appointed professor of political economy in University college, London. His later 
years were spent in collecting and publishing his numerous papers, and in writing his " ] 

chief work, Some Leading Principles in Political Economy, ‘newly Expounded. He is | 

regarded as high authority on subjects connected with political economy. j 

CAIRNGORM' STOKE* or simply Cairkgobm, a name often given by jewelers, and 
particularly in Scotland, to brown or yellow quartz or rock-crystal, because found at 
Cairngorm, in Aberdeenshire. The same mineral is found in many other localities, as J 

at Olivet near Orleans, in Brazil, and in Siberia. In Cairngorm and the neighboring: j 

district of Mar, it occurs both in the granite rock and in the alluvial soil. It differs from j 

common colorless quartz or rock-crystal only in the presence of a very little oxide of 
iron or manganese, to which it owes its color. It is much used as an ornamental stone. 

The yellow variety is not unfrequently called topaz, although quite different from the 
true topaz, which it resembles chiefly in color, having neither its hardness nor its bril- J 

Haney, The topaz is, however, sometimes found along with it in the granite and 
gneiss districts of Mar and Cairngorm. The brown variety is sometimes called Smoky f 

Quartz, and when of a good and uniform color is by some preferred to the yellow. 5 

CAIRO, a city in Alexandria eo., 111., on the extreme southern point of the state, at j 

the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 147 m. by rail S’.e. or Sh Louis* pop. ’70, 

6287; in ’80, 9026. The Illinois Central railroad ends here, and connects by ferry with J 

the Mobile and Ohio railroad at Columbus, in Kentucky. All the steamers of the \ 

Ohio and Mississippi make 0. a stopping-place. It; is a port of entry, and has a fine | 

custom-house, and some other handsome buildings. The founders of C. anticipated its j 

becoming the largest and most important city in the Mississippi valley, but the loca- I 

tion was unhealthy, and the land so low that costly dikes were necessary to protect 
it from inundation; and even these did not suffice, for in 1858 the city was nearly ■ 

destroyed by a flood. Since then, however, ample protection has been provided. | 

CAIRO (Arabic, Miisr el Kahirah, ** the victorious capital”), the capital of modern J 

Egypt, is situated in lat.30° 2' n., and long. 81 ? 16' e., in a sandy plain betwixt the right bank 
qf the Nile and the ridge of Mokattam, and near the point of the delta of the Nile. From 
the foundation of the city in 989, the Fatimite caliplis of Africa, who brought the bones 
of their ancestors with them from Kairon, reigned for ten generations over the land \ 

of Egypt. The caliph ITakem, who built a mosque near Bab-cl-Nassr, and who is the | 

supposed founder of the Druse religion, was the third in the succession. In the , j 

year 1171, Saladin usurped the throne from the last of the Fatimite, s. His descend- | 

ant, Moosa-el-Ashrof, was deposed in his turn in 1250; from that time till the year 1517, 
when the city was stormed and taken by sultan Selim,* C. was governed by a succes- 
sion of Mameluke kings. 

The city of G. occupies about 8 sq.m., and is surrounded by a low wall. Of late years 
it has been greatly improved. It is lighted with gas, and many fine broad streets have 
been opened through the crowded districts. The bazaars are well and richly supplied. 

The houses, which are generally two or three stories high, are all built of variegated 
brick, with interlinings of wood, and have flat roofs. The city is divided Into different 
quarters, one quarter being appropriated to the Turks, one to the Christians, one to the 
jews, etc. ; so that every religious sect ha* its own quarter, which is -separated from the 
adjoining one by strong gates at the end of the streets; these are closed at night, and 
guarded by a porter, who opens the gate when any one wants to pass. 

^ The most remarkable buildings in the city of C. are its nrnarets and mosques. The 
minarets are the most beautiful of any in the Levant, of a prodigious height, and built 
of alternate layers of red and white stone. The most ancient of all the minarets is that 
attached to the great mosque of sultan Tayloon. This mosque was built in the year of 
the Hegira 265 (879 a.d.), before the foundation of the city, and consists of an immense 
cloister or arcade built on pointed arches, being the earliest extant in that form. 

Another magnificent mosque is that of the suitan Hassan, situated in the place of the 
Roumayli, near the citadel, and which was finished about the year 1362 a.d. It has two 
very elegant and high minarets, and the mosque. In consequence of its size, and the 
thickness of Its walls, was frequently seized and made use of as a fortress by the insur 
gents in the numerous rebellions and insurrections which were always taking place at 
C. under the rule of the Mameluke kings. Stains of blood are still to he traced on the 
marble walls of the courtyard. 

The population of O. consists of the ruling class, who are all Turks; Arabs, the 
former conquerors of the land, who form the bulk of the population, all the petty trades- 
men and cultivators of the soil being of Aral) origin; (’opts, who a re descended from 
the original lords of the land, the ancient Egyptians; Jews, Armenians, Syrians, Afri- 
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‘ cans, ancl Europeans. Pop. ’72, 350,000. . The Copts, a mere fraction of the popula- 
■ tion, completed, in 1807, a tine, lofty, spacious church. Since 1803, the part of O. occu- 
pied by Europeans lias been handsomely rebuilt. In 1870, 0. was connected by rail 
with Heluan, one of the numerous bathing-places lying to the south. ■ ^ 

Of objects worthy of note in the environs of C., there may be mentioned the tombs 
•of the caliphs, situated about a mile beyond the walls, which are magnificent and impos- 
ing buildings, forming beautiful specimens of Arabian architecture. . The mausoleum 
of sultan Bergook is a triumph of Saracenic architecture. The public gardens, which 
-consist of groves of orange, citron, palms, and vines? are very beautiful. The trade of 
'C. is rapidly increasing. The exports consist mainly of native products, such as ivory, 
gum, wood, hides, ostrich feathers, cotton, and sugar; while the imports are cot ton and 
woolen goods, prints, hardware, cloth, furniture, shawls, indigo, sheep, tobacco, etc. 
The manufactures of 0. embrace silk and cotton fabrics, gunpowder, glass lamps, sugar, 
ml ammoniac, weapons, and iron ware. C. is a great seat of learning, and popular edu- 
cation has recently advanced. The government college and the national schools are 
largely attended, while several thousand pupils attend the theological university attached 
to the mosque of Ezher. The schools comprise a. commercial and juridical school at 
rthe Darb Algamamiz, a school of arts and industry at Boolak (q.v.), and military schools 
•at the Abbasseeyah. The language spoken at C. is Arabic, which, though not the pur- 
est, is superior in pronunciation to that spoken in Syria. C. is the official residence of 
the khedive of Egypt, and the residence of a consul-general from Great Britain, France, 
•etc. C. has railway connection with Alexandria and Suez, and there is also a line to 
upper Egypt. 

CAISSE, a coffer, box, case, or chest; in finance, a cash-box, or pay-office, or fund for 
-payments. In. anatomy, the drum of the ear. The French call a savings bank, “caisse 
m’epargne.” 

CAIS SON, in military matters, is a name sometimes given to a tumbril or ammuni- 
tion wagon. It is more frequently applied, however, to a large wooden chest or frame, 
•loaded with powder, shells, or both, and buried several feet deep in the ground under 
rsome fortification; this destructive combination is to be blown up if there be danger of 
the enemy approaching and taking possession of that particular part of the defense- 
work. The French give the name of caisson pour les nvres to a large chest, carried with 
-the army, and capable, of containing 800 rations. 

CAIS'SON, in relation to shipping, is an apparatus for lifting a vessel out of the water 
for repairs or inspection. It is usually a hollow structure, sunk by letting water into it, 
There is an air-chamber inside, which allows it to sink only to a certain depth. In that 
«tate it is hauled under the ship’s bottom, the traps or openings are closed, the water is 
pumped out, , and the caisson rises with the ship upon it. 

In another arrangement, a platform is sunk to a certain depth in the water, and is 
suspended by iron screws from a strong wooden frame-work; the ship is floated upon 
the platform, steadied by shores, and lifted high and dry by means of levers, wheels, 
.pinions, and screws. 


CAISSON (ante), in engineering, a hollow box of iron or wood, open at the bottom, 
wunk where piers are to be placed. The largest caisson yet sunk was for the tower of 
’the Brooklyn bridge on the New York side. At the bottom it was 172 ft. long and 102 
ft. wide, with an air-chamber 9|* ft. high, the roof 22 ft. thick, and the sides carried up 
-82 ft. htom the lower edge. It had a coffer-dam in the upper part; was built of timber 
lined with boiler-iron, and bolted together. In its construction there were used of lum- 
ber, board measure, 4,200,000 ft., and of iron, including bolts, 620 tons. When com- 
pleted, it weighed 13,271 tons, and there were 30,000 tons of masonry laid within it. 
There were two double air-locks extending into the air-chamber, in which were steam- 
pipes to keep an even temperature. Two shafts passed up through well-holes in the 
masonry, with an elevator in one, and two spiral stairways in the other. Below the 
lowest edge of the caisson extended two water-sliafts, each 7% ft. in diameter in which 
•dredges and scoops grappled the stones and soil, raising their loads to cars above, which 
•conveyed the refuse away. At the same time sand and fine dirt were blown out by air- 
pressure through 40 or more pipes in various parts of the structure. The interior was 
•illuminated by gas, and constant communication bv telegraph was kept up with the 
workmen inside. There were four shafts, each 2 ft. in diameter, for the introduction 
•of material for the concrete with which the whole interior was finally filled The cais- 
son was sunk 78 ft. below mean tide, a work that required a pressure of 34 lbs per sq 
anch, m addition to the normal pressure of air; and to supply this addition, 13 large 
compressors were used. The earliest caissons for such purposes were used in England 
an 1788-40 in laying the foundations of the Westminster bridge over the Thames 
. CAITHNESS, a maritime co., the most northerly on the mainland of Scotland It is 
triangular m shape; length, from n. to s., 40 m. ; greatest breadth, 30 m. ; area 712 sq. 
miles. Except in the w, and s., where the mountain-range (composed of granite and 
O. from Sutherland attains, in its highest point, a height of more than 
, W ^ ^ gheral aspect of C. is level and bare, being in great part moorland and 
destitute or trees, while the sea-coast is bold and rocky, with many bays, inlets, promon- 
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tories, and caves. On the n. coast are Dunnet head and Duneansby head; and on the 
iv. side of the last-named head is a spot of green turf, called John o’ Groat’s house, 
"where John de Groot or Groat of W arse settled with his brothers in James XY.’s time, 
.and built a house. There are no navigable rivers in C., and no lakes of importance. 
The climate is damp and chilly, but snow rarely lies on the plains above a day or two 
.at a time. Thunder is rare, but aurorse are seen almost nightly. There are no manu- 
factures, properly so called, although weaving is carried on to some extent. Coal has 
not been found in 0. ; the common fuel is peat. The chief crops are oats,, bear, turnips, 
and potatoes. The parts of the surface under tillage are generally a deep fertile loam 
on a strong till clay. In the n.e., the soil is sandy. The crops are 20 days later in ripen- 
ing than in the Lothians. The occupants of many of the small farms divide their time 
between farming and fishing. There are herring, ling, cod, salmon, and lobster fish- 

• cries. The herring-fishery in July and August employs about 1500 boats, a part of which 
come from other parts of the Scotch coasts. Wick is the chief seat of the British her- 
ring-fishery. The average number of barrels cured annually in the ports of C. may he 
stated at 200,000. The other exports are cattle, oats, wool, and flag-stones, of which, as 
well as of freestone and slate, O. contains quarries. Wick is the only parliamentary 
borough in C. ; another town is Thurso, an old burgh of barony. There were, when the 

• census w T as taken in 1871, 7185 children in C., and of these, 6608 were receiving educa- 
tion. Pop. 39,992. The county returns one member to parliament, and Wick unites 
with Kirkwall, Dornock, Dingwall, Tain, and Cromarty, in returning another. A rail- 
way, completed in 1874, and extending to Wick and Thurso, connects C. with the south. 
In early times, G. is supposed to have been inhabited by Celts; these afterwards mixed 
with Banes and Norwegians. C., in the middle ages, was subject to the kings of Nor- 
way. David II. adopted the weights and measures of C. for all Scotland. The Scandi- 
navian origin or mixture of the people of C. is shown by their tall forms and soft fair 
features, and their speaking English instead of Gaelic. C. has remains of Piets’ houses, 
round towers, etc. 

CAITHNESS FLAGSTONES are dark-colored bituminous schists, ^lightly micaceous 
and calcareous, valuable on account of their great toughness and durability for pave- 
ments, cisterns, and various other purposes, and accordingly are largely exported. 
They belong to the old red sandstone, and contain abundant remains of fossil fishes. 

CARTS, Dr. John, the person from whom Caius college, Cambridge, takes it name, 
was b. at Norwich in 1510. His real name was Kaye or Key, which he Latinized into 
Bains. He was educated at Gonville hall, university of Cambridge; and at the age of 
20, turned into English Chrysostom’s Method of Praying to God , which was followed by 
.a translation of Erasmus On True Theology . He next went abroad, and resided in Italy 
for several years, studying medicine. On his return to England, he practiced with 
■success at Cambridge, Shrewsbury, and Norwich. Henry VIII. appointed him ana- 
tomical lecturer to the company of surgeons in London. In 1547, lie was elected a fellow 
•of the college of physicians, of which he was subsequently made president. He also 
became physician to Edward VI., queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. In 1557, he 

• obtained permission to elevate Gonville hall into college, which took the name of 

Caius college, and of which he became master. This office he held till his death, in 
.July, 1573. His principal work is A Bake or Coumeill against the Disease commonly 
called the Sweateor Sweatyng Sicknesse , Anno Do. 1552. C., however, wrote a great num- 

ber of works on a variety of subjects, critical, antiquarian, and scientific. 

CAIUS COLLEGE. See Gonville and Caius College. 

CAIVANO, a t. of southern Italy, in the province of Naples, *and 8 m. n. of the city 
of that name. It was a place of considerable strength in the middle ages, and still 
retains many remains of its walls and towers, though they have suffered severely in the 
‘various revolutions of Naples. Pop. 10,000. 

CAJAMAK'CA. See Caxamauca, arte. 

OAJATAM'BO, a province in the department of Junin, Peru; 1500 sq.m. ; pop. 
24,750. The region is mountainous and comparatively barren, with a severe climate. 
There are many remains of ancient towns, aqueducts, etc. The chief town, of the same 
name, has a pop. of about 3200, and is in a fertile plain at the foot of the Andes, 140 
m, n.n.e. of Lima. The people are employed in spinning wool for sale at Lima. 

CA'JEPUT, Melaleuca cajepvU or M. minor , a tree of the natural order myrtacem, 
.sub -order leptospermea , from the leaves of which the pungent, aromatic, volatile oil, 
-called oil of ca.jeput , is obtained by distillation. The C. tree is common on the moun- 
tains of the Moluccas. It is rather a smalltree, with a crooked trunk, thick spongy 
bark, white wood (whence the name O., properly kayupuii, signifying white wood), 
elliptical-lanceolate alternate leaves, and terminal spikes of white flowers. The greater 
number of the species are natives of Australia, some of them very beautiful shrubs and 
frequent ornaments of British hot-houses. Much of the oil of 0. of commerce is pre- 
pared in the island of Banda. It is said that two sackfuls of leaves yield scarcely three 
■drams of the oil, which is green, transparent, limpid, with a strong penetrating odor, 
.and agreeable, only when much diffused. 

OAJ'ET AN, or GAETANI, Benedetto. See Boniface VIII., ante. 
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CAJ'ETAF, Tommaso de Yto, 1469-1584; an Italian priest of the Dominican order, 
and the general of that order. In 1517, Leo X. sent him as legate to induce Maximilian 
?L? erman 7 \° in the league against the Turks, and especially to bring tbJ 
Lutheians back to allegiance to tlie church; but C.’s arrogant manner defeated tin? Pur- 
pose for which-; -he.: was'- sent..-., When Rome was taken by the imperialists in 1527 
was made _a prisoner, but he bought his freedom for 5000 crowns He made a trails 
jation of the Old testament with commentary, and wrote a treatise on the authority of 
the pope which was answered by the faculty of the university of Paris. ^ 1 

« ^ C ^ A ? A3 ? ,} ^diame of a coast district of upper Guinea, Africa, the limits of which 
C C n 1; f ? efined d ^ u \ xt f u ® ualI y understood to extend between the river Benin 
and New Calabar, called by the Portuguese Rio del Rey, and as far n. as the Kono* 
mountains. The surface is low and flat, and the climate unhealthy. Yams, which are 
the principal food of the inhabitants, are raised in plenty, and also the sugar-cane and 
amfS fr T P 1G ^ palm ' oil is obtained in large quantities. The inhabitants are poW 
amists, and make human sacrifices to good and evil spirits. The United PresbvternrL 
have had a mission here since 184C, which is beginning to produce beneficial changes. 

CALABAR (Old), a river of this district, enters the bight of Biafra about m 

^h™ft f pnn r “ aa v Po ’ v y an e ® tual 7 about 9 m. in breadth. 8 Itis navigable by steamm 
foi about 200 m. above its mouth, and abounds iu crocodiles. The chief towns on its 
banks are— Duke lown, situated on its estuary; Creek Town, further up both seats of 
Bn ish missions; Acoono Coono, and Omun.-— -Calabar (New) a branch of the 
falling into the Bight of biafra, in lat. 4“ 30' n„ and long 7" 7 e I? has a bar aS 

more tlian but • 

■ order nem^lfed^^ 

°1 witchcraft 1 ' About^wenty'y7ars°ag^ Dr:’ Chrtoisof^veiy nearlv Udf 8 "V?* 80 !? 
to Edfkwgh^y some African rniMhmari* „ sp , e °’ mens of tllis bean which had - been sent 
by 12 grains of y the kernel which he Bwallow^^i7l S ^? P D^P VlnS ^w produced 
the effects upon himself of doses of 5 ft « nr ? ia ‘ J ; 1 rni^* Thomas Fraser tried 
epigastric uneasiness, great feebleness dimness' o/viVimi /r 6 § cnera ! symptoms were 
guiar, feeble, and slow hearth action Ahont thn ^ llf ,? allva i 10n > g^dineas, and irre- 
discovery, that when placed on the pvpKdU S ? me tlme > * ie m atle the interesting- 

duces near-sightedness; and it is now frequently employed for tP®*® the pupi ’> and P r °* 
mic surgeons. In 1864. 50 children weTpoisonShPi/in, a !f se Purposes byophthal- 
swept out of a ship at Liverpool. A bov *iL>a dv eatmg these, beans, which were- 
rapidly. The chief symptoms in thes/easos eai * S ’ • W l ° ate . s J x beans, died very 

pupils; the face was pale the eves briffht and vomiting, and contracted, 

children staggered as if tlmy were and in ?7 in £ to walk, the* 
cated to the royal society of Edinburgh ' in lftfifi^mnVnt ^ a ,? a ? er . wluch ke eommuni- 
generally produced by a' in death is; 

the symptoms of the one or the other depending on twi™ W 'i - aspb y xia (suffocation); 
destroys the heart’s action. Tt has been use“d V hlch ’ ?; h ® n ]ai 'ge. at once 

grains of the powder, or J r to 4 of a cVain of th?°ovt ln ^ ma 1 doses ( one to tea- 
paralysis of the insane, an3 other disease of the ^rt^ ® ^ 1“ chol 3 tetanus, general 
mzod medicinal agent, it is safsfactoiw to kno5 tT f^T' Bein S now » woe* 
eftects of excessive doses maybe prevented b^adminW * - e da "|? e . rous and even fatal 
or its active principle, atropil as Lountermowon %hu ,ad “ nna - (nightshade), 

Di. Eiaser in a communicatTmi tn f^ct has been established bv 

results of 500 experiments on dogs and rabbits 3001 ^ embracing the 

the antidote, that it can prevent even three times'-) fit- i l u miSta l ia i > 0 5s tbe P ower of 
ing death m those animals. Belladonna Ins also u OSO °J tllc kerne l from eaus- 

of this suhgtance. as it dilates the pupils and 2? , te act . I0 . n ° n the eye to that • 
P p K lI ' s contracted by Calabar bean. Ft TOvtadC ^«i C “®*^ ltedneM - When the 

CALABASH ^ a tree found in the West Indies and in th. 
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tropical parts of America, of the natural order birpwnmce(&(q.v.) suborder ereacentiacem . 
In height and size it resembles an apple-tree, and has wedge-shaped leaves, large whitish 
fleshy flowers scattered over the trunk and older branches, and a gourd-like fruit, 
sometimes a foot in diameter. The wood of the tree is tough and flexible, and is well 
adapted for coach-making. But the most useful part is the hard shell of the fruit, 
which, under the name of calabash, is much used iu place of bottles for holding 
liquids, and for goblets, cups, water-cans, etc. These shells may even bemused as kettles 
for boiling liquids, and they will hear this several times without being, destroyed. 
They are sometimes highly polished, carved with figures, tinged with various colors, 
and converted into ornamental vessels. The rinds of gourds are sometimes similarly 
used, and called calabashes. 

CA'LABA TREE. See Calopiiylltqi. 

OALABO'ZO, a t. in Venezuela, 120 m. s.s.w. of Caracas, in the plain w. of the river 
$uarico; pop. 6000. It is an important . point for commerce, hut is subject to inunda 
lions and extremes of heat. The town has a college and a number of schools. 


the s. w. peninsula of the kingdom of Italy, bounded n. by the province 
Lis greatest length, from the southern border of Basilicata to cape Spartb 


GALA' BETA, 

of Basilicata. Its g 

vento, is about 160 miles. Inlts northern part it lias a breadth in some places of more 
than 60 m., which suddenly contracts, between the gulfs of Sant’ Eufemia and Squillace, 
to not more than 16. Its entire area is nearly 7000 sq.m., and its pop., in 1871, amounted 
to 1,206,802. It is traversed throughout its entire length by the Apennine mountains 
(q.v.), whose summits in the region in the n. of G., known as La Sila, and the Aspro- 
monte, in the s., are crowned with pines, while forests of oak and beech cover their sides.. 
The valleys between the various hills afford rich pasture, especially in the m, to which, 
in spring-time, whole colonies migrate with their flocks and herds; There is no river of 
any importance in C. ; hut the valleys and plains, watered by such streams as there are, 
are very fertile, yielding wheat, nee, cotton, licorice, saffron, the sugar-cane, etc., and 
also the vine, orange, lemon, olive, fig, and mulberry, in luxuriance. Iron, alabaster,, 
marble, gypsum, and antimony are amuig its minerals. The fisheries of its coasts, par- 
ticularly the tunny and anchovy fisheries, are important, and afford employment to a large 
number of the population. Manufactures are in a backward state. Silk is the staple 
article. The district is very subject to earthquakes. For purposes of administration, 0. 
is divided into the provinces of Cosenza, which .has a population of 440, 468 —capital, 
Cosenza; Oatanzaro, with a population of 412,226 -capital, Catanzaro; and Reggio, with 
a population of 353,608— capital, Reggio. 

In ancient times, the name G. was given to the s.e. peninsula, nearly corresponding- 
to the modem province of Lecce, no portion of which is included in modern C., which 
answers to the ancient Bnittium. The name C., as applied to the district now known 
by that name, appears to have originated with the Byzantines some time prior to the con- 
quest of the country by the Normans. A colony of the Y audois or Waldenses of 
Piedmont was founded in 0. in 1340, and for some time enjoyed great prosperity, but 
was extirpated in 1560-61. The destruction of this colony is one of the blackest 
passages of the history of religion in Italy. 

The Calabrians are a proud, fiery, and revengeful race. They were long celebrated 
as among the fiercest of banditti; hut the crimes which in former times made them, 
infamous are no longer frequent. They strenuously resisted the power of France during.* 
the Napoleonic campaigns, and were not finally subdued until 1810. 

CALA3XXTM. Bee Oocco. 

CALAHOR'RA, a t. in Spain in the province of Logrono, 24 m. s.e. of the city of that 
name, is situated on the small river Cidacos, about 2 m. from its confluence with the 
Ebro. C. occupies the site of the ancient Galagurris , celebrated in classic history for the 
obstinate hut unsuccessful resistance it offered (78B.c.)to Afranius, Pompey’s legate, 
when the citizens slaughtered their ’wives and children for food rather than surrender. 
C. was the birthplace of Quintilian the rhetorician. It has an old cathedral, and a trade 
in the agricultural produce of the rich district in which it is situated. Pop. about 7000 

CALAIS, a city and port of entry in Washington co., Me., on St. Croix river at the 
head of tide -water, and opposite to ‘ St. Stephen in New Brunswick; the most north* 
easterly seaport in the United States; 75 m. n.n.e. of Bangor; pop. ’70, 5944. The river 
is crossed by several bridges, and the New Brunswick and Canada railroad touches ai 
St. Stephen. The St. Croix and Penobscot railroad from C. to Bangor is partially built. 
There is a tide at C. varying from 20 to 80 ft. and steamers of the largest size come and 
go freely. The St. Croix also furnishes abundant w T ater-power. to which is due the great 
lumber trade of the city. Nearly 100 mills are engaged in making hoards, laths, 
shingles, etc..' Ship-building is also an extensive business, and there are founderies, 
machine shops, and dry dock, flour mills, and many other branches of mechanical 
industry. Among the chief buildings are a city hall, an .opera house, and a dozens 
churches. The City was nearly destroyed by Are in Aug., 1870, since which time it lm* 
been rebuilt in a more substantial manner. 

CALAIS, a seaport t. of France, hi the department of the Pas-dc-Calais, on the st rait 
of Dover, near its narrowest part, the distance from the town of Dover not being- mom 
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than 26 miles. Tliere is here a lighthouse '190 ft. high. In 1879, it was determined t 

•class '° le (S 7u?l T, aS i ne f fOTtific ftions, and make it once more a fortress of “he first 
class. On the s. and e., low marshy grounds, which those in the eitv tim 
•submerging, stretch up almost to the walls. The town adjacent country ° f 

commanded, by the citadel which is situated at the w. end of thftown whfi no mntf® 
tots, by their cross-fire, defend the weakest points. The harbor which is nearlv rW “? 
.tov tide, and which has rarely more than from 15 ft. to 18 ft nS to MtoXjS 
1>y two moles, which project about three quarters of a mile into the sea Beino- 
chief ports of debarkation for travelers from England to France it has 5-K 6 

communication with Dover-with which it is also connected by SSrine “r 

with London and Ramsgate several times a week. The city 1 which is enforiVfv!\ ^? d 
sea by a drawbridge and gate, erected in 1085 by cardinal liichehen i« * ? tbe 

-its streets are, to the most part, broad and well paved; and its rammils form nTe’i 01 ^ 
promenades. But it is on. .the -whole a duil niace It w I w p 088111 

most noticeable being the cathedral, with a fine picture of the " tosumption’Tw W 6 
.It has become a manufacturing town of some imDortnncp -r> J Y‘ nelyck. 

bobbin-net (tulle) -and hosiery Numerou“ mUls 1 ave h, 1 ““H^tures am 

multiplying; and the inner mmparts have h?en remold to make Voon.Tr ff ? ? re 
Hats and gloves are extensively made Tt w . niakc room foi factories. 

school of artillery was established in C. Pop ^6 ’ 1 ° 5 ? 3 ^ brandy ’ etc ' ln 1873 > a 

improved c„ it was much 

•of France, count of Bologne. After a Ion and strengthened by Philippe 
. England, whose hard terms, and the ^ seH-de#odofVn^ i , - ptl1 ^ by - ? dward ™T of 
•saved by queen PhiliDna form mm ° 10 + .own Slx die citizens, who were 

English retained it until 1558, when towas captured Tv t^dukfJT r°* W ^ 01y - , The 
time (with the exception of two years 1596-98 iv.. • Guise, since which 
Spaniards) it has regained in theifhands In 1659 n,srV« TT P”*?? of the 

"•'ZSSSSSt 

but much surpassing it in ’beauty 'and durability 116 fhiftree V f“J rese ? lblin ? rose-wood, 
livrmta (see Diospybos), a snecies of flm eomo c tiee which produces it is dioxpyro* 
•obtuse leaves, which are downy beneath and^flow^rJ P 1 ' 0 ^ uc e s ebony ; it has oblong 
is a native of the s.e. of India and of stalks and crowded; and 

Adam’s Peak. But this tree ’‘ha the forests at the base of 

afterwards by the English, without any weSffl f S ! firat by tle Dutch and 
has at last become exceedingly rare ’’so tlrit wnlfn/! P anting or production, that it 
procured at any price. It yiffig 3 rlneevs ofuluZ} kL?, T 1 ^} 6 siz ? scarcely to be 
•almost black, being gracefully disposed over a drhVafp and blotches, 

•density is very great, a cubic foot w^eighinff nearlv !?YT? 00red g™und.” Its 

CA « SUPP ° Sed t0 bG a COm? P tion of Coromandel wood® 8 “ P ° lisk 

theorder^ of cephalopodous mollusks of 

fleshy, tapering, and flanked toward ft 4taSj , b?tw n ^ ngat ? d *£”"■ 
body contains a gladim, or internal shel which is hornvL7 ^angular fins. The 
shaped, with the shaft produced in front Thl w W 1 ®; na ! TOW . and pen- 

Calamaries have the power of diffusing a dark rnWod^Vv/ 1111118 * 1 ^ eight arms, 
like the cuttle-fish. The different- ono?i«o dtU i.°:°r® d fluid around them in the water 
Several are found in the Brith Las P In some ^ Uted OTer , a11 P"*. of the world 
-aad form a principal part of the fond of f. 0 ™ 6 s « a Ji bowever > they abound much more 
common C. or squid (L mL,A u of f J S °-T of the ]ar S er Ashes and of whales The 
nearly a foot and a half in length wRhou ^ reckomW s P e f c , led , wi «> PU"Tle. It grows to 

<St? uS mlf “ f ° 0t ~ See oUhai?opoI a head “ d arms > whidl add 

-an engraving of A lieatof Na^deon’taken^ffcr ® n £r?; ver ™ho became famous by 
an engraving of Ary Scheflert” Erancesca da ffiminf att ^ St • ] ? elena: and a!so ^ 
•painter of religious subjects. " L ™ nini * His widow, Josephine, is a 

sh?pbuildln» ^t^is^-rb th V'f ,and ? { Euzon, considered 
destrnct ^e white ant of the Malav wcrhfn * & w bke teak » and is proof 
?n*«Si an(i implements are made from 'It tu„ Warlike, mechanical, and agri- 
4‘hf ^ h - S th ? pagle-wood and aloes- wood of mmStST na J”? a ?P lies to the tree that 

usedf^J 1 ” 011 ityields - is su PPo®ed t^°e prZ“c e d i;v ^ nd SiM ? and Sumatra - 
wsea m eastern countries for incense. Proceed by some disease m the tree, and is 
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about 35 m. long, and, 15 m. broad, elevated and fertile, with abundance of animals* 
such as deer and hogs. The group, with the northern part of Palawan, forms the Span- 
ish province of C., the poorest in the Philippines’ 


CALAMICH'THYS, a cylindrical and extremely slender ganoid fish in the waters of 
w. Africa, allied to the polyp terns of the Nile. 


CALAMINE, an ore consisting essentially of carbonate of zinc. The name is said to* 
be derived from the Greek and Latin calamus , a reed, because when fused it adheres to 
the base of the furnace in a reed-like form. Its primary form is a rhomboid, and it 
occurs in small obtuse-edged crystals, also compact and massive. It is white, yellowish- 
white, brown, green, or gray; is sometimes opaque, sometimes translucent; is brittle, 
and has an uneven conchoidal fracture. It occurs in beds and veins in rocks of various- 
kinds, but most commonly in limestone. Mendip, Matlock, Alston Moor, Leadhitls, and 
Wanloekhead are British localities. 0. is an important ore of zinc. In the duchy of 
Limburg, Ih the Netherlands, about 1,500,000 lbs. of it are annually extracted from the- 
mines. Av';; 


CALAMINT, Oalamintha, a genus of plants of the natural order labiatm, nearly 
allied to balm (q.v.) (mdissa). The Common O. (G. officinalis , formerly melissa cala- 
mintka) is not unfrequent in England. It has whorls of flowers {mrUcillasters), on forked 
many-flowered stalks, and serrated leaves, with an agreeable aromatic odor, not unlike- 
that of some kinds of mint. It is used by the country people to make herb-tea, and as 
a pectoral medicine. — The Lesser C. (C. nepeta), also an English species, is used in the 
same way. 

CAL AMIS; 467-429 s.c. ; a sculptor of Greece, -who made statues in bronze, ivory* 
gold, and marble ; also famous for his representations of horses. 

CAL AMITE, a genus of fossil plants whose true position has not been satisfactorily; 
ascertained. They appear first in the Devonian rocks, and rise through the interme- 
diate formations to the oolitic series, where they are represented by a single species. 
They reach their culminating point in the coal-measures, where 39 species have been, 
determined. The tall straight stems rose from a swampy clay soil in profusion in the: 
forests of sigillaria, and formed a striking and characteristic feature in the coal flora,, 
though they supplied little material for the structure of coal. They are hollow-jointed! 
cylinders, with longitudinal furrows, giving the fossil the appearance of eguiseta; fronu 
this resemblance, botanists have generally considered them as huge “horsetails. 
Hooker has been unable to detect any traces of structure, in carefully prepared speci- 
mens, or the presence of those siliceous stomata which characterize eguiseta, and whiek 
would have been preserved in the fossil state, and Fleming has shown that the furrows, 
are markings on the interior cavity. While, therefore, it is certain that they are not 
4:< horsetails,” the absence of fructification makes every attempt to give them their posi- 
tion but guess-work. Hooker supposes them nearly allied to ferns, or club-mossesp; 
Brongniart ranks them among gymnospermous dicotyledons. The upper part of the 
stem, and the foliage, if any, have not been noticed. The root termination was conical, 
the joints decreasing downwards in size and length. From the scars on the upper portion 
of each joint, there proceeded filaments, which were supposed to be leaves, but are 
really roots. These are shown in the species figured— a species common in the English 
coal-field. 


CALAMUS AROMAT'ICUS, the name given by the ancients to a plant to which they 
ascribed important medicinal virtues. It is by no means ascertained what the plant 
is; the most probable opinion appears to be that of Dr. Royle, who supposes it to be 
one of the sweet-scented grasses which yield the grass-oil (q.v.) of India, to which he 
has given the name of andropogon calamus aromaticus . See Lemon-grass. The C. A. 
of the Greeks and Homans came from the east. The sweet calamus and sweet cam men- 
tioned in Scripture (Exod. xxx. 23, and Jer. vi. 20) are probably the same with the cala- 
mus aromaticus. 


CALAMY, Edmund, an eminent English divine, was b. in London, 1600; studied at 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge, where he attached himself to the Calvinistie party; and 
afterwards became domestic chaplain to the bishop of Ely. In 1626, lie was appointed 
lecturer at Bury St. Edmunds, but resigned his office when the order to read the Book 
of Sports began to be enforced. In 1639, he was chosen minister of St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury, London. He now entered warmly into the controversies of the time, and 
became noted as a leading man on the side of the Presbyterians. He had a principal 
share in the composition of Smectymnus , a work intended as a reply to bishop HalFfc 


CALAMUS, the reed pen which the ancients used in writing, was made of the stem 
of a reed growing in : marshy places, probably arundo donax (see Heed), of which the 
best were obtained from Egypt. The stem was first softened, then dried, and cut and 
split with a knife (scalprum lihrarium), as quill pens are made. To this day, the orien- 
tals generally write with a reed, which the Arabs also, call kaldm. 

CALAMUS, a genus of palms. See Rattan and Dragon’s Blood. 

CALAMUS, a name sometimes given to the sweet flag {acorus calamus). See Acorus: 
See also next article. 
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Bvoine Milit of Episcopacy, and one of the most able and popular polemics of th» 
■5^* . Ll ^ e mass of the Presbyterian clergy, he was monarchical and not repub- 
hcan in his political opinions., # He disapproved, therefore, of the execution of Charles 
and the protectorate ot Cromwell, and did not hesitate to avow his attachment to the 
royal cause. He was one of the deputies appointed to meet Charles II. in Holland 
and congratulate him on his restoration. His services were recognized by the oiler of 
a bishopric, which he refused from conscientious scruples. The increasing tvrannv 
and intolerance of the high church party compelled him give up even his rovU 
chaplaincy. He died Oct. 20, 1666.-Two of his sons were educated for a religious pm 
fesbion. the one, E>r. BENjiUim 0., became a high churchman, and wrote A Discourse 
against a, bcruputom Conscience; the other, Edmund 0., was ejected for non-eonformitv 
th^e^e^t(^ S clergy ri0 Bamed EdinUlid^ ™ ho uc< i uired so , me reputation as the biographer of 

^dmubtd, d.d., 1600-1866; an English non-conformist clergyman who 
aiianged for the press Baxter's Life and Times, and wrote Defense of Modern AorZm 
fovrnty ; 2 he Aon-eo/tformtsts’ Memorial; and published many sermons. 

? r •^f L -f NJ V a brotlierhood of Homan Catholics devoted to charitable and 
devotional works, dating from the 18th c., and of considerable extent in Gmmm v 
Switzerland, and France. It degenerated so far that it was suppressed before the 
reformation, its property being confiscated for public purposes. tlie 

CALAH.D, Pieter, b. Holland, 1826; an engineer, and son of an engineer* a nth at* 
knmL°n k f 0ri i < : Qc f oaciiments of the sea, and the effect of the sea on rivers- but better 
l \ ls . improvements m the communication of Rotterdam with’ the ocean 
whereby he replaced a tortuous and difficult route by one easy and direct. * * 

, 0ALAH.D0, in music, an Italian expression, meaning diminishing* bv dpm*AA« i*™™ 
forte o piano; it differs from the decrescendo or climinS 
same time, is slightly retarded, but not so much as in ritardando The proper npr 
former^ °* ^ 1S pUrelj a matter of S ood taste and deling, depending on the per* 
CALAH'DBA. See Cork Weevil. 

mmptfrfiSftnd Used by the , Italian Peasants, on which they play 

Sphinpq T-Tp ?™? du Philosopher, whose real name, according to Plutarch was 

b »* 

had contemplated conversion to Catholicism ” Tt ^ tUj , j l? 0 ?* because he 

influence to confirm the populace in their delusion * At^oulousl 7 tlm ’ WbifP p 161 * 1 * 

of and in the wrea ‘ h 

consequence of the popular excitement brom-ht to tr T'fA^l fami1 7 of C - "**. m 

2^5Sg^WC»^^SSslr^^K , ^^ "ftasss 

an annual sum for S SntaS dnee m. bl ? J lad P aid 
infirmity that he could not have m*pv‘n'Wi mmr « ^ r&10n * hie a ^ so argued from his own 
well-known melancholy moods of the deceased as hkpfv^t A U f^' i* 1 ? n ’ a ? d referred to the 
he pointed out the improbahibtv nVu v k h^ e v icad to suicide; and, lastly, 

murder. bSKB proved mi W< ?? Id assist *n such a 
sentenced the wretched man— by anviioritv of « v!s; aud P arli ament of Toulouse 
on the wheel! With 5 "^ to torture a *>d death 

old man died on the wheel Mar 9 1 762 P Hii mnm ils mn 2 cenc ® to the last, the 
son was banished for life from Franco but Jvf 3 c ? nfiscated * His youngest 

to abjure Protestantism. daughters* 


Lavaysse was acquitted, and the widow of ^'escaped into Sw^pT^h T ? e yo ? ng 
fortunate as to excite the benevolent internet • 0 t dzerland, where she was so 

Jefore the public, affair 

to«l w hatred and popular fanaticism. A revisioToflfetiS fonowefa^fr 
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CALASA'YA BAEK, See Cinchona. 

CALASCXBET'TA, or Calatas-Cibetta (Saracenic = Castle of Xibeth, or Seibct), a 
t. of Sicily, near its center, 54 m. s,e. of Palermo, in the province of Oaltanisetta. The 
town is mean and dismal looking, and is built on a steep and isolated height, the sum- 
mit of which is 2570 ft. above the sea, and commands a magnificent view. It was 
founded in 1080. The only object worthy of notice is the tower of the principal church, 
which is of early architecture. Pop. 5000. ■■■'■■ 

CALASIA'0, a t. on the island of Luzon (Philippines), with a population of 18,000, 
who are engaged in the manufacture of straw hats, cigar cases, etc. 

OALA'SIO, Mario de, 1550-1020; an Italian scholar, doctor of theology and profes- 
sor of Hebrew in Borne, who made a Hebrew dictionary and grammar. Tie devoted 40 
years of his life to a great work called Concordcmtiw Saerormi BibUorum Hebraic®, which 
was published afterhis death. 

.CALASFAR'BA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 40 m. n.w. of the city of 
that name. The inhabitants, numbering 5275, are chiefly engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. 

CALATABEBLO'TA, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, and 27 m. n.w. of the 
city' of that name. In the immediate vicinity is the site of the ancient Triocala , the 
chief fortress of the insurgents in the second Servile war, 103 to 100 b.c, Pop. about 
6000. 

CALATAEI'MI, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Trapani, situated 8 m. s.w. of 
Alcamo, in a very fertile district. It is ill-built, and has a ruinous old Saracenic castle, 
Ivalat-al-Fimi, from which it derives its name. There is a remarkable Mosaic altar in the 
church of Santa Croce. Here, in 1860, Garibaldi’s troops defeated the Neapolitan sol- 
diers. Pop. 9500. 

CALATAGIROBTE', or Caltagirone', a city of Sicily, in the province, and 84 m. s.w. 
of the city, of Catania. It is well built, -with wide streets, and has the fame of great 
wealth. It has manufactures of cotton fabrics and pottery. Pop. ’72, 25,978. 

CALATANAZOB/, a t. of Aragon, Spain, about 10 m. s.w. of Soria. It is celebrated for 
a great victory over the Christians obtained by Al-Mansur in 1001. Pop. 1500. 

CALATAYTJD', a city of Aragon, Spain, situated on the Jalon, near its junction with 
the Jiloca, about 48 m. s.w. of Saragossa. It is built at the base of two rocky ridges, and 
out of the ruins of ancient BilMlis, which lay about 2 m. to the east. The city is divided 
into anew and old portion, the former of which is composed of mean old buildings. The 
latter has some good streets and handsome squares. C. has a noble old castle, and 
among its other most noteworthy public edifices are the two collegiate churches and the 
Dominican convent. In the neighborhood are some curious stalactitical caves. It has 
manufactures of lineu and hempen fabrics, woolens, paper, leather, etc., and a trade in 
agricultural produce. Pop. 11,037. 

CALATBA'YA, an order of knighthood in Spain, instituted at Calatrava (q.v.). The 
statutes of the order, framed by the chapter-general of the Cistercian monks, were 
sanctioned by the bishop of Toledo in 1164, and afterwards by the pope. At subsequent 
periods, many privileges were added. After the death of the king, their patron, some 
of the knights were no longer willing to obey the abbot, and they consequently sepa- 
rated themselves from the monks, and elected a grand-master, Don Garcias de Redon. 
At a later period, they again united themselves to the Cistercians, after they had gained 
rich possessions from the Moors both in Spain and Portugal. When Castile had fallen 
into anarchy, and the other kingdoms were exhausting themselves by internal feuds, the 
•war against the unbelievers was almost entirely carried on by the knights of Calatrava. 
Their almost uniform success, however, gave rise to rashness; the knights were defeated 
by emir Jacob ben Yuseff, nearly all of them perished, and Calatrava was occupied by 
the Moors. After this disaster, the knights transferred their seat to the castle of Salva- 
tierra. by the name of which they passed for a long time afterwards. A truce of 12 
years having been concluded, during which the order revived, the knights were able, at 
the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, in 1212, again to turn the tide in favor of the Chris- 
tians. They then returned to Calatrava. Notwithstanding their splendid achievements, 
the knights of C. never possessed the vast wealth of their brethren of St. James of Com- 
post ella" (q.v.), a fact which is probably to be accounted for by their having ceded a part 
©f their conquests to the orders of Alcantara, and Aviz. But’ their grand- masters, who 
were chosen from the highest families in Spain, were very powerful, and exercised a 
vast influence on public affairs. They did not, however, escape the jealousy of the crown. 
Two of them were accused of treason, and died on the scaffold; and on the death of the 
13th grand-master, in 1489, the administration of the order was transferred to the king 
by a bull of pope Innocent VIII. By way of compensation for the loss of their inde- 
pendence, the knights were permitted to marry onoe, though they were still bound to 
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make vows of poverty, obedience, and conjugal chastity; and latterly to pnofess belief 
with a wWtp 0 ^ 116 ?° nCept i 10a: - The!r °I i S inal costume consisted of a coat of white maS ’ 
BenedioTxTTT ! r ^ a blac f k , c fP’ and a P n ?>'im's hood; but this dress the antipope 
lir 11 '’ • 139 1 s ranted tUeln permission to exchange for a civil apparel Their' 

present costume is a white mantle, with a red cross cut out in the form of lilies upon th» 

wblle tbe Cross of tlie order has tIle same symbol on a silver ground 1 Two 
convents for nuns were attached to the order, and were at one time rSUy endowli 
The nuns, attached to the order of C. in 1519, wore the dress of Cisterdaii nuns Imi 
the cross of the order on the left side of the capoch, fastened to the seapulary ’ ^ 

m n e L nf T 0,nIti p A 0 T IE f A fi * ™ i ?u d oity °. f S P ain > situated on the Guadiana, about 13. 
m n * e - oi Ciudad Real. In the middle ages it was a strongly fortified nlace but 

mond r Tbotof U ^f Dgle , t ^ er - Jf defense ^ustth? Cm tm»efby & 

mond abbot of Fitero, and Diego Velasquez m 1158, after it had been abandoned WtfL 
Adah!?™ m famous on account of its having originated the order of tlie knights of' 
ot ? e tlie raost: honorable in Spain The town was called O 
of atraya ’ ™ order to distinguish it from the convent of the knights of the^orSer 

Calatrava, erected m the neighborhood in 1314, and which was called CuUtmva ll 

taS « taSEScSSw"* ““ s ““ He " i * ’• *° “* 

Hyd^bf<? G It stLds ™ d0 ™^ in Hindustan, about 110 m. to the w of 

Kistna or krish^ Tt°>, a t p butar y of u ; e Beemah, which is itself a tributary of the 
sovereignties “ haS ° eeu successively the capital ‘of Hindu and Mohammedan 

' Brackkisham^ ecmencTbeds. ( ^It coM?sts of ? eSl ° De +'v the Prellcb representative of the 

intercalated marls and freestones The fossils sea ® s of chert, and 

abundant are they that inone 1 spot nearGrio'nnn ™1«' W 5, ter “ d “ a ” ne raullusca; so 
been procured. Associated with flip fr«iV ,,? o t 0n n0 e ® s tban distinct species have 
mammalia. ■ d Wltil the Hesh-water remains are the bones of reptiles and 

BaSSSJSiKS? ^'SS'3, *-”!•” F “ nch ■•«»> of th. 

'* !fig^£S - 

K star “““i" 1 ”' ”“■> 

sulphate of lime, and which are frenemllv w Ji 0 !* i ln f 01 ^ 1011 much carbonate and 
kettles and other vessels when heated . allrein r ^J^’ d wa . t , ers ’ aod f »m« deposit in 
the prevailing element. They may be chemicMlT ? ia „ wMcb llme forms 
where a saturated solution of carbonate of Tie in 1 ^ ed a ? In ? he case of tufas, 
tion or other causes; but they are generally aaueous mef-V S ti dep ° S ted / rom eva P°ra- 
supplied by animal remains Thus man/ S n, « ’ the matena,s of which are 

composed of shells, corals, and encrinkSVhiiro k thersHkp!ouT Untain " lime l tone ' are 

rfera and fragments of other minute testaepa ? S ’ lk ? n ba k ’ cons i st of foramin- 
degree from the partially crystallized carhonifpm'n<.i, A c ^ stallme structure, varying in 
marble, is produced in calcareous rocks bv metam'nrnh& neS t‘° tbe ^ ,e , e . har j tie statuary 

of limestone composed of small egg-like ffraius resprn 1 hUn» l tv. aCtl0n 'i!c^ 01te ’ s a var i et y 

of lime in rocks can always . The existenei 

acid, when it effervesces from the liberation nf P Fi i° atl0 ? °^. ddut . e nitric or muriatic 
obtained from calcareous rocks by calcininn thpmlL p le , ca H ) ? n . lc ac ]d- Pure lime is 

and other volatile matter by heat G sails are r i vln S °® the carbonic acid 

calcareous rocks. When the rocks are win produced from the disintegration of 

as in many chalk and limestone districts o^Brito 6 ’ but^fpn^th^r^ 6 ^ bal - ren sops ’ 
clay, so as to form marl, and has a little v«»S “’5 31 w A e “ ‘he lime is mixed with 
though rather light soil. Calcareous soils ®, dd ? d ’ 11 forms an excel >ent 

erty that soft lime has of retaining water ahhnnon 4 L •, dr! . u ??S?' owing to the prop- 
Sucli soils are consequently soon drv at thc^S#.,!! 68 ?] lyyie ! ds * t up by evaporation, 
severely from drought. J 3 at “ surface after ram, but yet rarely suffer 

bonate of lime, rbomlrahe^ by mineralogists to car- 

crystallization. Sec Abraggktitk ri v q r\r»n •’ n from arras^onits only in 

°. f the most abundant of all minerals 0 ' It SVnmn LfT °lii Cal fo ™ ati ous, and is one 
although it has been prevented bv want nf sL C 0 T p e e y ' h ? cavities in rocks; and 
readily divided by the knife and^ammer^nto ^hnm’hnh? 80 ^ 1 " 8 a crystalline form .is 

O” “■ a ” mo “ * •*“» iw 
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C. S. is colorless and transparent, except in consequence of impurities winch may be 
present in it; and when perfectly transparent, it exhibits in a high degree the property of 
double refraction of light, which was first disco vered in it by Bartholinus. The presence 
of foreign substances frequently renders C. B. gray, blue, green, yellow, red, brown, or 
even black. 

The name Iceland spar has often been given to C. S., at least to the finest colorless 
and transparent variety, because it is found in Iceland, massive in trap-rock. Slate spar 
is a lamellar variety, often with a shining, pearly luster, and a greasy feel, of which 
Wicklow in Ireland, and Glen Tilt in Scotland are localities. 

CALCAREOUS SPRINGS, springs charged with calcareous matter which is depos- 
ited in the form of incrustations. Such deposit is called calcareous tufa, and takes the 
form of other substances inclosed, such as leaves, twigs, and branches of trees. When 
freshly quarried it is easily shaped, and is therefore convenient for building. The tem- 
ples of Pacstum are of this material, and the stone ha* acquired great solidity and 
strength, In central New York such deposits are common, forming the marl below 
swamps and in the bottoms of ponds. One of these springs at Clermont, France, has 
formed a deposit of white concretionary limestone 240 ft. long, 16 high, and 12 wide. 

CALCAREOUS TUFA, Calc-tuff, or Tufaceous Limestone, a mineral wdricli in its 
chemical composition is nearly identical with limestone and marble; but ts distinguished 
by its spongy and cellular structure. It is generally rather soft, brittle, and friable, but 
sometimes it is sufficiently hard to be used as a building-stone. The travertmo, used for 
building at Rome, is a hard calcareous tufa. The color of C. T. is generally yellowish- 
gray, sometimes yellow or yellowisli-brown. It occurs massive, or assumes many 
uncrystal line forms, as tubular, botryoidal (like clusters of grapes), cellular, etc. Some- 
times it in crusts animal and vegetable remains. It is frequent in the neighborhood of 
calcareous springs. It is sometimes used as a filtering-stone. 

CALCAR, or KALCKER, John be, 1499-1546 ; a painter, disciple of Titian at 
Venice, and perfected by studying Raphael ; so good an imitator of Titian that his works 
can scarcely be distinguished from those of that master. One of his pieces is a 
“ Nativity” representing angels around the infant Savior, so arranged that the light by 
which they are seen comes wholly from the child. 

CALCASIEU, a parish in s.w. Louisiana, on the gulf of Mexico and Texan border; 
5000 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 6783 — 1457 colored; in ’80, 12,488. The surface is level in broad 
savannahs, and the soil very productive in corn, sugar, molasses, and cotton. Chief 
town, Lake Charles Court-house. 

CALCASIEU, a river in Louisiana, about 200 m. long, running into the gulf of 
Mexico. Near its mouth is a broad expansion called C. lake. The river is not navi- 
gable.' ; C . " •; ■' rd/:'' L'NVy -A'. 

UALCEB'ONY. See Chalcedony. 

CALCEOLARIA (Lat. caleeohts , a little shoe), a genus of plants of the natural order 
scrophulariacem (q.v.), of which there are numerous species, natives of South America, 
chiefly of that part of the Andes which is more than 9600 ft. above the sea, a few of 
them reaching almost to the utmost limits of vegetation; although some are found in 
lower and wanner situations, and some in the southern extremity of the American con- 
tinent. They abound so much in some parts of Chili and Peru, as to give a peculiar 
aspect to the landscape. The calyx in this genus is 4-partite; the corolla, 2-lipped; the 
lower lip remarkably inflated, so as to form a bag; and the shape of the whole in some 
species considerably resembling that, of a slipper. There are only two fertile stamens, 
and the capsule is semi-bi valvular with bifid valves. Some of the species are shrubby, 
some herbaceous, almost all .the herbaceous species being perennial. Many of them 
have corymbs of numerous showy flowers. Yellow is the color which chiefly prevails 
m the flowers of the original species, and next to it purple; hut the art of the gardener 
has succeeded in producing varieties and hybrids which exhibit many other rich and 
delicate tints. Calceolarias have been florists’ flowers since about 1880, the curious 


generally treated in Britain as half-hardy or as greenhouse plants.-— Some of the species 
are used in South America for Eyeing. The roots of O', araehnoidea , a parent of many 
of the hybrids in our gardens, are largely employed in Chili, under the name of relbum , 
for dyeing woolen cloths crimson. 

C ALOHAS, a Greek soothsayer in the time of the Trojan war who foretold the 
length of the siege, and when the fleet was detained at Aullsby adverse winds, demanded 
the sacrifice of Xphigenia. He is said to have died from vexation on being surpassed in 
prophecy by another soothsayer called Mopsus. 

CALCINA TION, or Calcining (see Calx), is the process of heating or roasting in 
furnaces or in heaps the various metallic ores. It is resorted to as the first stage in^the 
extraction of the majority of the common metals from their ores, and is essentially a 
process of oxidation. 
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CALCIUM is the metal present in chalk, stucco, and other compounds of lime. It 
may be obtained by passing a powerful current of voltaic electricity through fused chlo- 
ride of 0. (CaCl), when the metal separates in minute globules. _ It is a. yellowish-white 
metal, can be rolled into sheets, and hammered into leaves, and is intermediate between 
lead and gold in hardness. It is represented by the symbol Ca, has the atomic weight 
or equivalent BO (new system, 40), and lias the density 1.578, or nearly half as heavy 
again as •water. At ordinary temperatures, it slowly tarnishes by oxidation ; And when 
placed in contact with water, it rapidly decomposes the water (HO), forming lime(CaO), 
whilst hydrogen escapes. To be retained bright, G. must be kept under the surface of 
naphtha. At a red heat, it melts and burns with a dazzling white light, accompanied by 
scintillations. See Lime. 

CALC0TT, Sir Augustus Wall, r.a., a distinguished English landscape painter, 
was b. at Kensington, London, in 1779. In 1808, he devoted himself to landscape paint- 
ing; in 1810, he was made a member of the royal academy; was knighted in 1887; and 
in 1844, made conservator of royal pictures. His landscapes are remarkable for their 
beauty, clear definition of objects, good drawing, and truthful natural coloring. He has 
been called the English Claude, a designation to which he is not altogether unentitled. 
He died Nov., 1844. 

CALC0TT, John Wall, a distinguished musical composer, elder brother of the 
above, wash, at Kensington, 1706. Too nervous to be a surgeon, for which he was 
intended, he devoted his attention to music, and in 1785 -won three of the four gold 
medals annually given by the Catch club, the admired 0 Sovereign of the Willing Soul 
being one of the successful pieces. During the next ten years, he obtained twenty of 
the medals given by the same society. In 1785, he was made bachelor, and five years 
afterwards, doctor of music at Oxford. In 1805, he published his Musical Grammar ; in 
the following year his mind gave way under the continuous strain to which it had been 
subject. He recovered again, but only for three years, when he relapsed, and continued 
insane until his death in May, 1821. He -was one of the most eminent composers belong- 
ingto the British school of music, and especially celebrated for liis glee compositions. 
His choicest productions were published in two volumes by his son-in-law, Mr. Horsley, 
in 1824. 

OALCR AFT, William, d. 1879; the official executioner or hangman of London; a 
person of quiet and even gentle manners, w ho was looked upon by Ihc ignorant as some 
fearful being quite out of the natural order of humanity. As public executions were 
stopped in 1860 his fame declined, and little was heard of him except through the exag- 
gerated reports of the ignorant. The price for hanging is fixed in. Britain at 14^. Gtf., of 
which 7s. 6<£ is the fee, 4s. 6d. for stripping the body, and 2s. 0 d. for the use of the 
shell (coffin). C. received that price regularly; lie made much more by traveling 
expenses, perquisites, etc. He died in financially comfortable circumstances. Buli, 
(prenomen unknown), the first English hangman whose name survives, lived in the 16th 
century. The first person hanged in England was Maurice, a nobleman’s son. He was 
executed in 1241, for piracy. Before C., Jack Ketch was the most famous of execution- 
ers. He executed, among others, lord William Bussell and the duke of Monmouth. 
C. had retired from office some years before his death on account of advancing age. 

CALC'-SXNTER, a mineral, chemically identical with the purest marble and calcareous 
spar, but peculiarly characterized by its fibrous structure. It is formed from water 
holding carbonate of lime in solution, and occurs generally merusting the roofs, walls, 
and floors of caves, particularly those in limestone rocks; often assuming curious and 
even fantastic forms. Macalisters cave, in the isle of Skye, and the limestone caves of 
Derbyshire, are the most celebrated British localities. But' the stalactitic cave of Anti- 
paros, in the Grecian archipelago, is a far more famous locality for this mineral, which 
is often called calcareous alabaster , and used for the same purposes with the true alabas- 
ter (q.v.), to which it. is in some respects preferable, particularly as not being liable to 
injury from exposure to the air, Volterra, in Tuscany, is another very famous locality 
for calc-sinter. 

CALCULATING MACHINE. The most remarkable application hitherto made of 
machinery, is perhaps that through which it has been used to relieve the scientific 
inquirer to a very great extent of the fatigue of manipulating figures, which consumes 
so much of his time and energies. Various machines have "Been constructed for this 
purpose, differing in the extent of their faculties — to usfe words more suitable to think- 
ing beings than to engines — and somewhat in the principles of their construction. By 
the arithmometer , for instance, a machine invented by M, Thomas of Colmar, all ordi- 
nary arithmetical operations . are executed without fatigue to the operator; and by a 
machine contrived by M. M. Scheutz, which rests on the principle of differences (q.v.), 
on. the turning of a wheel, the successive terms of any series whose law may be confided 
to it, are produced— the machine at the same time printing a large proportion of its 
results, and thus providing for the accuracy of its tables. It is a fact of which the 
nation should be proud, that our countryman, Mr. Babbage, is universally acknowledged 
•as the instigating and guiding genius in the progress of these remarkable inventions. 
Among his inventions was a difference engine , of very comprehensive powers, Indeed 
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capable of managing series so complex that the differences of its terms do not reach 
zero until we ascend to the seventh order (vide art. Differences, Calculus of). ^ An 
immense range of nautical and astronomical tables lie within the limits just defined; 
and the machine further tabulates approximately any series whatever that can be treated 
by the method of differences, While engaged in constructing the difference machine , Mr. 
Babbage, probably through his increased experience of the capabilities of machinery, 
was led to form a new conception — that, namely, of the analytical machine. He actually 
succeeded so far as to devise the means of making his machine perform all the elementary 
operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division ; and it is clear that all . 
changes that can be produced on quantity are merely combinations of these. If, then, 
lie could but have made his machine perform these operations at command, and accord- 
ing to any special order, it could have clearly developed any function whatever whose 
law is ascertained and fixed. A solution of this difficulty was suggested by the Jac- 
quard loom (q.v.), in which the cards oblige a machine capable of working any pattern 
to work out one particular pattern; and Mr. Babbage having succeeded so far as to 
forma machine capable of executing any development, expected, by means of cards of 
operations , to compel Ills C. M. to work according to one fixed law, and no other. Gov- 
ernment, however, did not see its way to make the further grants required for this 
machine, and at Mr, Babbage’s death in 1871, nothing further had been done towards 
its completion. The difference machine is now lying, an unfinished curiosity, in the 
museum of King’s college, London. Both machines will be ■ found described in the 
third volume of Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs. The difference engine, constructed by Grant 
for the university of Pennsylvania, is said to he less expensive than Babbage’s, and less 
complicated than Scheutz’s, though provided like it with an apparatus for printing the 
results. 

CALCULUS, or Stone (in medicine), a hard concretion formed within the animal 
body, in consequence of the deposition in the solid form of matters which usually 
remain in solution. See Concretion. The concretions most commonly termed calculi 
are those formed in the kidneys or bladder ( urinary G.)\ and those formed in the gall- 
bladder or biliary ducts {biliary C.). Both, of these give rise to very painful symptoms, 
and may even threaten life. 

Biliary 0 ., or gall-stone , may generally he presumed to exist when excessively severe 
pain suddenly arises in the right side beneath the border of the ribs, and when in a few j 
hours jaundice comes on, showing that some obstruction lias existed to the outward’ 
flow of the bile. But the absolute proof that these symptoms depend on C. is often 
wanting. The pain is fortunately transitory, but is more severe while it lasts than 
almost any other known form of suffering, unless it be that of a C. in the kidney and 
ureter. I't may be relieved by large doses' of opium, but the remedy requires to be cau- 
tiously giveu, as even in medical hands fatal accidents have occurred. Gall-stones, 
when impacted in the ducts, sometimes have proved fatal; but much more frequently 
they find their way, sooner or later, into the intestines. They are almost invariably 
composed of eholcsterine (q.v.), with coloring matter and mucus, arranged in layers in 
a semi-crystalline disposition. 

Urinary 0. is a disease of all agog, but most common in advanced life and in the 
male sex. It is also very frequent in gouty persons-, or among those who pursue seden- 
tary occupations and live freely. It is rare among those who"] i ve much in the open air, 
or who take much violent exercise, and use little animal food 1 and wine. Among sail- 
ors, it is peculiarly rare. In certain parts of the country, the disease is said to be fre- 
quent, as in Norfolk, and perhaps along the e. coast of Scotland. In India, too, where 
some of the predisposing circumstances mentioned above can hardly be said to prevail, 
stone is by no means uncommon. It would appear, therefore, that the predisposing 
causes of (J. are still very imperfectly understood. In its early stages, the disease usu- 
ally presents itself in the form of gravel, shown by the passage of numerous very small 
portions of gritty concretions, which may be observed in the urine as a deposit like 
Sand, or like small grains of Cayenne pepper. When such deposits occur frequently, 
especially if they are present at the time of passing the urine, and not merely after it 
has cooled, there is reason to apprehend the formation of calculus. If, in these circum- 
stances, there are pains of a dull character in the loins, with occasional twinges of 
sharper suffering, no time should be lost in seeking medical advice. If a fit of very 
severe pain should occur in a person for some time affected with gravel, if the urine be 
bloody, if agonizing twinges, commencing in the loins, sting downwards into the thigh 
or the groin, it is probable that a stone has already formed in the kidney, and is being 
displaced towards the bladder. C. in the bladder is at first attended with little suffer- 
ing, as compared with that caused by the stone in its passage downwards from the 
kidney; hut unless removed or evacuated, the 0. is sure to enlarge, and it then becomes 
the cause of one of the most painful diseases that afflict humanity. The existence of a 
stone in the bladder, however, should never be taken for granted without a surgical 
examination, as all the symptoms are deceptive in certain cases. The most striking, 
and perhaps the most trustworthy evidence ox stone in the bladder, apart from the use 
of the sound (see Lithotomy), is smarting and burning pain experienced after the blad* 
der has been emptied, together with occasional temporary stoppage in the flow of uring, 
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The correct appreciation of all tlie symptoms, however, demands considerable famil- 
iarity with sujch cases. 

The discovery of the tendency to urinary C. at an early period of its growth, has 
been greatly aided by the use of the microscope and of chemical tests. General ly speak ■ 
ing, it may be said that whenever the urine, after standing for a few hours, can be 
observed to contain more sediment than a very slight cloudiness towards the bottom of 
the vessel, there is room for careful inquiry into the existence of some derangement of 
the health. But all sediments are not equally apt to determine C., nor is the treatment 
of the different kinds of sediment at all similar; care should therefore be taken to deter- 
mine, from time to time, whether the character of tlie sediment may have undergone a 
change, so that the treatment may be adapted accordingly. 

The chief varieties of urinary C. are — 1. Uric acid (red sand); 2. Urates of ammonia, 
soda, lime, etc. (brick-dust sediment): 3. Phosphates of ammonia and magnesia, lime, 
etc.; 4. Oxalate of lime ; 5. Carbonate of lime (chiefly in domestic animals); (5. Cystine; 
7. Xanthic oxide (a very rare form, discovered by Dr. Mareet). Calculi are frequently 
found to be composed of numerous successive layers, having a perfectly distinct chemical 
composition. Urates and phosphates in particular frequently succeed each other, and 
form what is called an alternating calculus. 

When C. has once fairly formed in the urinary passages, it seems probable that no 
absolute cure exists except the removal of it, if possible, from the body (see Lithotomy 
and Lithotrity); but in the stage of gravel, and still more in the earlier stages detected 
by careful examination of the urine, much may be done to check the tendency to this 
distressing and dangerous malady. The chief remedies consist in careful regulation of 
the diet and mode of living, together with the use of solvents adapted to the particular 
form of deposit found to be habitually present. See Urine. 

CALCULUS, The Infinitesimal, otherwise sometimes called the transcendental 
analysis, is a branch of mathematical science which commands, by one general method, 
the most difficult problems in geometry and physics. The merit of the invention of this 
powerful mathematical instrument has been claimed for Leibnitz, but is undoubtedly 
due with equal justice to Newt on, who laid the foundations for it in that celebrated 
section of his Princifda, in which he demonstrates the chief theorems regarding the ulti- 
mate values or limits of the ratios of variable quantities. The view of one class of 
writers is, that these distinguished men invented the C. simultaneously and independ- 
ently; and it is the fact that Leibnitz’s system is unfolded from premises differing some- 
what from those of Newton. See Fluxions. Another class of writers hold that New- 
ton is the real inventor, and that to Leibnitz no more can be conceded than that he was 
the first who, using the suggestions of Newton’s genius, gave a systematic statement to 
the principle of the transcendental analysis, and invented its appropriate symbolic lan- 
guage. He had the doctrine of limits before him when he wrote, and did little more 
than unfold more fully the logic of the processes therein suggested, and exhibit them in 
algebraical forms. 

The infinitesimal C., both in its pure and applied forms, whether of geometry or 
mechanics, is a branch of the science of number; its symbols are of the same kind, are 
operated on according to the same laws, and lead to analogous results. It differs from 
the other branches of the science of number, such as arithmetic and algebra, in regard- 
ing number as continuous — i.c., as being capable of gradual growth and of infinitesimal 
increase* whereas they deal with finite and discontinuous numbers. It differs from 
ordinary algebra in another respect. In the latter, the values of unknown quantities, 
and their relations with each other, are detected by aid of equations established between 
these quantities directly; in the (1, on tlie other hand, the equations between the quanti- 
ties are not directly established, but are obtained by means of other equations primarily 
established, not between them, but. certain derivatives from them, or elements of them. 
This artifice is most fertile, for it can be shown that in the great majority of cases the 
relations of quantities concerned in any problem may more easily be inferred from 
equations between these their derivatives or elements than between themselves. 

It will be seen that the C. created a new notion of number — as continuous or 
growing. It is now necessary, in order to a proper conception of it, that a precise 
idea should be formed of a differential. The simplest idea of a differential is 
unquestionably that got by. considering number as made up of infinitesimal elements, 
and a differential or “ infinitesimal” as being the value of the difference between a num- 
ber at one stage of its growth and as another very near it. Every finite number 
being — in the view of the. C. as first conceived by Leibnitz — composed of an infinite 
number of these infinitesimal elements, certain axioms at once present themselves 
regarding infinitesimals; as, for instance, “ that a finite number of them has no value at 
all when added to a finite quantity.” Many other such axioms readily follow, from 
which, on this view, the whole theory of the infinitesimal C. may be constructed. But 
there are logical objections to this mode of forming the theory of the transcendental 
analysis, and of three views that have been propounded, that now universally accepted 
as; tire most logical,, and as being capable of the easiest application, is that founded on 
the method of limits, already referred to as the invention of Newton. The meaning 
Of a differential on this view will now be explained. 
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F{x -f- Dx) — Fix) 


It is clear that, in the general case, 

function of x. Calling it F'(x), we have generally ~ = F\x). F'(x) is called the first 

differential coefficient of y or F{x). Being a function of x, it may he again differenti- 
ated. The result is written 


F"{x) being the sechnd differential coefficient of y or F(x ) ; and again F”(x) may he a 
function of x, and so capable of differentiation. Now it is the object of the differential 
C, to show how to obtain the various differentials of those few simple functions of 
quantity which are recognized in analysis, whether they are presented singly or in any 
form, of combination. Such functions are the sum, difference, product, and quotient of 
variables, and their pow r ers and roots; exponentials, logarithms; and direct and inverse 
circular functions. The C. so far is complete as we can differentiate any of those func- 
tions or any combination of them — whether the functions he explicit or implicit; and 
with equal ease we may differentiate them a second or any number of times. This 0. 


It is clear that the C. can be applied only where numbers may have the continuous 
character — i.e., where they are or may be conceived as being variable. If two unknown 
quantities are connected by a single equation only, we clearly have the condition satis- 
fied, as where y and x are connected by the equation 

(1) V = F(x), 

where F is a sign denoting some f unction of x, as tan. x, cos. x, x\ etc. This equality 
may be satisfied by innumerable values of y and x. One question which the 0. solves 
is, how does y vary when a; varies? To solve it, and, at the same time, show how the 
doctrine of limits affects the definition of a differential, suppose x,y, and«+D.r, y + 
l)y, to he two pairs of values of the variables which satisfy the above equation; then 

(2) y = Fix), and (3) y + JDy —Fix + Dx). 

From (2) and (3) we have, by subtraction. 


(4) Dy = F{x+Dx)-F{x); 


whence we have the ratio 


Dy _ F(x-\-Dx) —Fx) 

Dx ~~ Dx 

This ratio will generally change in value as Dx and Dy diminish, till, as they both 

vanish, which they must do simultaneously, it assumes the form Taking this form, 

it ceases to have a determinate actual value, and it is necessary to resort to the method 
of limits, to ascertain the value to which it was approaching, as Dx and Dy approached 
zero. Let, thcn,‘dx and dy be any quantities whose ratio is equal to the limiting ratio 
of the increments Dx, Dy, so that 


limit 


us Dx and Dy approach zero. Then dx and dy are the differentials of x an dy. It may 
be observed that where x and y are connected as above, they cannot vary independently 
of one another. In the case assumed, x has been taken as what is called the independent 
variable, the question being, how does y vary when x varies. If y were made the inde- 
pendent variable, it would be necessary to solve the equation y — F(x), if possible, so as 
to express x in terms of y. The result would be an equation x — cp{y). This being 


obtained, we should find 


It will be seen that on this view 


dx .. . Dx , „ 

-7- s= limit as before. 
dy Dy 

differentials are defined merely by their ratio to one another. Their actual magnitude 
is perfectly arbitrary. This, however, does not render an equation involving differen- 
tials indeterminate, since their relative magnitude is definite, and since, from the nature 
of the definition, a differential cannot appear on one side of an equation without another 
connected with it appearing on the other. 

The idea of a differential being once comprehended, the reader will be able to under- 
stand, in a general way, the main divisions of the C,, which we shall now briefly delin- 
eate. So much is clear from what has been stated, that there must be two main divisions 
— one by which, the primary quantities being known, we may determine their differen- 
tials; and another by which, knowing the differentials, we may detect the primary 
quantities. These divisions constitute the differential C. and integral C. respectively. 

1. The Differential Calculus.— Becumng to the formula already given we know 
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is capable of many interesting applications as to problems of maxima and minima, the 
tracing of curves, etc., which cannot here be particularly noticed. 

2. The Integral Calculus deals with the inverse of the former problem. The 
former was ; Given Fix), to find F'{x) } F"(x)> and so on. The present is in the simplest 

case— viz., that of an explicit function- Given = F\x), to find F{x). The methods 

of the integral C., instead of being general, are little better than artifices suited to 
particular cases; no popular view can be given of these. In man}'' cases, integration is 
quite impossible. The explanation of integration by parts, by approximation , definite 
integrals, and singular solutions, is far beyond the scope of the present work. The reader 
is referred to any of the numerous text-books on the subject. The integral C. has appli 
cations in almost every branch of mathematical and physical science. It is specially of 
use in determining the lengths of curved lines, the areas of curved surfaces, and the 
solid contents of regular solids of whatever form. The whole of the lunar and planetary 
theories may be described as an application of the integral 0., especially of that branch 
of it which deals with the integration of differential equations It is applied, too, iu 
hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, and in the sciences of light, sound, and heat. In 
short, it is an instrument without which most of the leading triumphs in physical science 
could never have been achieved. 

Calculus of Variations.— 1 The foundation of this C. is a method of differentiation, 
but of quite a peculiar kind. As above explained, the object of the differential C. is to 
determine the form which a function, such as F{x), will assume if x receive an indefi- 
nitely small increment, such as Dx. In the 0. of variations, the object is to ascertain 
and lay down the laws of the changes supervening on a slight alteration of the form of 
the f unction, or should fi\x) become F l x. This 0. commands with ease a class of prob- 
lems called problems of isoperimeters, which were formerly insoluble, ^ It lias also 
power over mechanical problems, and many departments of high physics cannot be 
touched without its aid Mr. Airy and prof. Jellet have both written works on the sub- 
ject, which may be consulted. 

Calculus of Finite Differences, Calculus of Functions.— For brief notices 
of these growths from the original transcendental analysis, see the articles under the 
headings Difference and Functions. 

CALCUTTA (, Kali Ghatta, the ghaut or landing-place of the goddess Kali), the capital 
of the province of Bengal, and metropolis of British India, is situated on the left hank 
of the river Hoogly, an arm of the Ganges, in 22° 85' n. lat., and 88° 27' e. long., about 
100 m. from the sea by the river. C. was founded by governor Charnock in the year 
1686, by the removal hither of the factories of the East India company. In 1700, three 
villages surrounding the factories having been conferred upon the company by the 
emperor of Delhi, in recognition of a present made to Azim, a son of Aura ngze be /they 
were forthwith fortified, and received the name of fort William, in honor of the reigning 
king; but the place was subsequently termed Calcutta, the name of one of the villages. 
In 1707, C. had acquired some importance as a town, and was made the seat of a presi- 
dency. In 1756, however, a great misfortune befell the rising town; it was unexpectedly 
attacked by Surajah Dowlah, the nawaub of Bengal, and being abandoned by a number 
of those whose duty it was to defend the place, it was compelled to yield after under- 
going a two days’ siege. Only 146 men, however, fell into the enemy’s hands; but these 
were treated with heartless cruelty. Cast at night into a confined cell, about 20 ft. square— 
the notorious “Black Hole”(q.v.) — they endured the most unheard-of sufferings, and in 
the morning it was found that only 23 out of 146 had survived the horrors of that night. 
The city remained in the hands of the enemy until eight months afterwards, when Clive 
arrived in the country from England. In conjunction with admiral Watson, Clive suc- 
ceeded in recapturing the town, and afterwards concluded a peace with the nawaub. 
Boon after this, and subsequent to the important victory of Plassey, the possessions of 
the East India company were greatly extended by means of grants made by the emperor 
of Delhi, and C. once more resumed its career of progress, and advanced rapidly in 
prosperity. In 1852, C. was erected into a municipality, the proprietors paying assess ■ 
meats, and erecting commissioners to apply the proceeds of these assessments in cleans- 
ing, improving, and embellishing the town. In 1837, the population of the town proper 
amounted to 229,700; in 1872, it had increased to 447,601, or with Howrah and suburbs, 
892,429 (1876, without Howrah, 776,579). Besides these, thousands of the three and a, 
half millions who sleep at night in the surrounding districts of Hoogly and the 24 per- 

f unnahs, flock during the day to C., on foot, by boat, or by railway, to their daily toil. 

Tie inhabitants are mostly Hindus; but there is also a good proportion of Mohamme- 
dans. About 20,000 are Europeans; 20,000 Eurasians, or the progeny of white fathers 
with native mothers; and there is a considerable number of Armenians, Greeks, Jews, 

I, and negroes. The city extends for about 5 m. along the river, and is somewhat 
2 m, in breadth at its broadest part, the area being about 8 sq.m., and comprised 
lost part between the river and the circular road, a spacious roadway which 
ie landward boundary of the city proper. Beyond this road there lie extensive 
chief of which are Cliitpore on the n., Nun den Baugh, Bahar-Simleah, Seal- 
ed and Ballygunge on the e., and Bhowaneepore, Allipore, and Kidderpore 
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on the south. Tlic villages of Sulkeah, Ilowra, and Seebpoor are situated on the opposite 
side of the river, and contain the salt-golahs or warehouses of the government, extensive 
manufactories, dockyards, and ship-building establishments. The appearance of the 


a handsome Gothic edifice, erected by the society for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts; on the right is the suburb of Garden Reach, with its handsome country- 
seats and beautiful gardens; further on are the government dockyards and the arsenal; 
beyond these is the Muidan esplanade, which has been termed the Hyde park of India, 
being the favorite place of resort of the elite of C. for their evening drive. Here, near the 
river, lies fort William, the largest fortress in India, having been constructed at a cost of 
422,000,000, and occupying, with the outworks, an area of about half a mile in diameter. 
It is garrisoned by European and native soldiers, mounts 019 guns, and its armory con- 
tains 80,000 stands of small-arms. Facing the esplanade, among Other fine buildings, is 
the government house, a magnificent palace erected by the marquis of Wellesley. Beyond 
this, extending northwards along the river bank, is the Strand, 2 m. in length, and 40 ft. 
-above low water, with various ghauts or landing-places. It is adorned by many fine 
buildings, including the custom-house, the new mint, and other government offices, and 
the appearance given by these and other edifices has gained for C. the appellation of 
“city of palaces.” Among its other places of interest, mention may be made of the 
Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, the principal court of justice; the town-hall, a fine building; 
the Bengal club, writers’ buildings, bank of Bengal, Jesuits’ college, medical college, 
university, theater, besides various churches, mosques, Hindu temples, and pagodas and 
numerous bazaars. There are a number of monuments throughout the city, the most 
noticeable being those erected to the marquis of Wellesley and sir David Oeiiterlony. 
Although the European quarter of the town is distinguished for its fine public buildings 
and commodious dwelling-houses, the quarters occupied by the natives present a very 
different appearance, their houses being in most instances built of mud or bamboo and 
mats, and the streets narrow and unpaved. Considerable improvements have, however, 
been effected of late; new and wider streets have been opened through crowded quarters; 
brick houses are fast replacing the huts, and an extensive system of drainage lias been 
carried out, to the no small advantage of the inhabitants, The cyclone of Nov., 1867, 
destroyed 80,000 native houses, and that of June, 1870, was likewise very destructive. 

The water supply of C. has recently been very much improved. Formerly, the water 
was kept in large tanks, interspersed throughout the city, whence it was borne by water- 
carriers or baJmties in large leather bags. But within the past five years, a supply of 
excellent water lias been obtained from the Hoogly, about 15 m. above C., where it is 
filtered and sent down by pipes in the usual way. The result of this has been a marked 
improvement in the health of the city. Gas has now taken the place of the oil-lamps which 
were formerly in general use for fighting the streets at night. Tramways have been 
recently tried in some of the principal streets, but as yet with little success. A canal 
girds a part of the city beyond the circular road 

The communications of C. afford great facilities for its extensive commerce. There 
are several lines of railway to various parts of India; the East Indian to Benares, Delhi, 
and Multan, its present terminus, whence it is to he continued to Ivurrachee; the Eastern 
Bengal, the extension of which to Gulundu was opened in 1871; and the Calcutta 
and South-eastern to the mouth of the Ganges. The. great Indian Peninsula 
railway branches off from the East Indian, and connects C. with Bombay and 
Madras. C. is also connected by electric telegraph with the principal towns of ’India, 
and can communicate with England by three different lines. Uninterrupted communi- 
cation is kept up with Great Britain by numerous and well-appointed steamers and sail- 
ing-vessels. This intercourse has been greatly facilitated by the opening of the Suez 
canal. Navigation on the Hooghly is dangerous, owing to the shifting sands; and 
though much lias been attempted, little has been effected' in the way of remedying the 
evil. The river, adjacent to the city, varies in breadth from a quarter of a mile to 
nearly a mile. Ships of 2000 tons can ascend to Calcutta. 

The growth of scientific and literary societies, here and elsewhere in India among 
the native communities, indicates a degree of progress and intellectual activity very 
hopeful for the future of India. The principal of these in C. are the Bengal Asiatic 
society, founded in 1784 by sir W. Jones, possessing a fine library, and a valuable and 
extensive museum; the Betlmnq society, for the promotion of intercourse between Euro- 
pean and native gentlemen; the Dalhousie institute, for the literary and social improve- 
ment of all classes of the community; the Bengal social science association, and others. 
The university of C. was founded in 1857, on the same basis as the London university, 
and exercises" functions over Bengal, the North-west Provinces, Oude, and the Central 
Provinces. Colleges have been instituted to prepare intending students. In 1877, of 
2425 candidates for admission to the university of C., 1855 passed the required exam- 
inations. Other educational institutions are numerous in Calcutta. The principal places, 
for religious instruction are Bishop’s college, intended chiefly for the education of mission- 
aries and teachers, and the institutions of the established and free churches of Scotland 
for the same purpose, all which are ably conducted, - 

C. may be regarded as the great commercial center of Asia. One third of the whole 
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trade of India is done here. In 1877, the exports amounted to £26,596,018, exclusive 
of treasure, and the imports to £16,698,818. The chief exports are jute, cotton, rice, 
sugar, indigo, coffee, tea, saltpeter, linseed, shellac, buffalo horns, hides, castor-oil, 
cutch, gunny bags, etc. The jute exported in 1872 was valued at £4,000,000, the indigo 
at £2,500,000, and the tea at £1,400,000. In the same year 858 sailing-vessels and 801 
steamers, with a total tonnage of 999,614, arrived in the Hooghly; and 687 sailing-ves- 
sels and 801 steamers, wdth a total tonnage of 957,828, sailed. The principal industries 
are sugar refining, cotton manufacturing, flour, saw, and oil mills, and ship-building 
docks. Several newspapers are published. There are a few banks and numerous 
insurance and other companies, with a chamber of commerce. Living is comparatively 
cheap, and most of the luxuries of life, as well as its necessaries, are to be had in the 
unpretentious shops of C. as readily as in most European towns. The annual fall of 
rain averages 64 in. ; the temperature in the shade ranges in July from 78° to 87°, and 
in Dec. from 60° to 79 V 

C. is the headquarters of the governor-general of India, and the seat of the gov- 
ernment, the supreme courts of justice, and of the court of appeal for the province of 
Bengal. 

CALDA'NT, Leopoldo Marco Antonio, 1725-1818; an anatomist and physician, b. 
at Bologna, assistant to Morgagni, the celebrated anatomist of Padua, after whose death 
C. was chosen his successor in the professorship. At the age of 76 he published a val- 
uable series of anatomical plates. He had long before published Elements of Pathology 
and Physiology . 

CALBAS, or Caldetas (Lixi.eaUidtis, hot), the Spanish for warm springs (aquas, 
waters, being understood), which are very abundant in the Peninsula, where a great 
number of places have received their names from the presence of these mineral waters; 
such as C. de Malavella, C. de Estrac, and C. de Mombuy, in Catalonia; C. de Reyes, 
€. de Cuntis, and C.de Tuy, in Galicia; C. de TaYpas, O. de Faveios, 0. de Rain has, 
and O. de Renduse, in Portugal, The name lias also passed into the topography of 
the new world. There is a C. in Brazil, which is noted for its hot sulphur springs. 

CALDER, a river in the West Riding of Yorkshire. It rises in a marsh on the bor- 
ders of Lancashire, near Burnley, runs tortuously e. in the deep valley of Todmordcn, 
past Halifax, Dewsbury, and Wakefield. It then runs me., and after a total course of 
40 m., it joins the Aire near Pontefract, that river falling into the Ouse. The C. is 
important as forming a considerable portion of the canal route through Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, between the e. and w. coasts of England. 

CALDER, Sir Robert, 1745-1815; a Scotch baron of an ancient family, second son 
of sir Thomas Calder of Muirtom He served long and honorably in the 'British navy, 
and as captain of the fleet took part in the battle off cape St. Vincent in 1797, for which 
lie received a baronetcy and the thanks of parliament. He was a rear-admiral in active 
service during the expected invasion of England by Napoleon, received both praise and 
blame, and was tried by court-martial He was acquitted of disaffection and coward- 
ice, but reprimanded for not Laving done more to renew an indecisive engagement. 
Three years before be died lie was restored to command. 

CALDERON (Don Pedro) De la Barca Henao y Riano, was b. in Madrid, in the 
year 1601, and received his early education in the Jesuits’ college at Madrid. After- 
wards, at Salamanca, he studied chiefly history, philosophy, and law. His poetical 
genius was precocious. Before he was 14 years old, he lmd'written a drama, El Carro 
del Oielo (The Celestial Chariot). In early life he gained, by his poetry, and also by his 
fertile invention of decorations, etc., for festive occasions, the patronage of several dis- 
tinguished persons, and, on leaving Salamanca, 1819, was well received’ by the courtiers 
at Madrid. Love of military adventure induced him to enter the army, 1625; and, after 
serving with distinction in Milan and the Netherlands, he was recalled to the court of 
Philip IV., a prince fond of theatrical amusements, by whom lie was employed to super- 
intend various court amusements, and especially to invent dramas for the royal theater. 
In the following year C. was made knight of the order of Ban Jago, and took part in 
the campaign in Catalonia. Peace brought him back to poetry. The king gave him a 
pension, contrived to let him cultivate uninterruptedly his fertile dramatic genius, and 
spared no cost in securing for his plays a splendid initiation on the stage. In 1651, C. 
received from the head ox the order of San Jago permission to enter the church, and, in 
1658, was appointed to the chaplaincy of the arehepiscopal church of Toledo; but, as 
this post removed him too far from the court, he was appointed chaplain in the royal 
chapel at Madrid, 1663, and received, wdth other favors, a pension charged on the reve- 
nue of Sicily. In the same year he was appointed a priest in the brotherhood of San 
Pedro, and shortly before his death, was elected by his brethren as their caplan mayor, 
lie died May 25, 1681, leaving his considerable property to the fraternity of San Pedro, 
fey whop a splendid monument to his memory -was raised in the church of San Salvador 
at Madrid. Fame and pecuniary prosperity' had accompanied his career. The chief 
Spain— such as Toledo, Seville, and Granada — had paid him, from time to time, ” 
large sums of money for writing their Autos Sacrament ales, or Corpus bhristi pieces. 
In these compositions, C. excelled all his predecessors, and esteemed them more highly 
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than all his other works, though In many respects the latter display the author’s genius 
quite as remarkably. 

Spain numbers C. among its greatest poets, and criticism must allow that many of 
the defects in his works are 'to be ascribed to circumstances, and the times in which he 
lived, rather than to the native tendencies of liis genius. He is characterized by bril- 
liancy of fancy, elegance of versification, and a richness of detail, which from its very 
abundance often becomes tedious. His collected dramatic works— including many pieces 
of intrigue, heroic comedies, and historical plays, of which some deserve the title of 
tragedy — amount to 128. Among his romantic tragedies; the Constant 
eipe Gonstante) holds the first rank. Besides these, lie wrote 95 Autos Sacrammtales; 200 
Loas (preludes) ; and 100 Saynetes (divertissements). His last play, Undo y Dimm , was 
written in his 80th year. His shorter poems have perished ; but his dramas have held 
their place on the stage better than those of Lope de Vega himself. The most complete 
edition of his dramas appeared at Madrid (9 vols., 1688-89); another was published by 
Apuntes (10 vols,, Madrid, 1760-68). Goethe and Schlegel have made him popular in 
Germany, but in Britain lie is not well known, and in France not cared for. 

CALDERON, Don Serafik Estebanez, a Spanish poet, was h. at Malaga about the 
commencement of the century, studied law at the university of Granada, and in 1822 
became professor of poetry and rhetoric there. A volume of poems which lie published 
shortly after procured for him some distinction. Subsequently, lie became an advocate 
in his native city, but still continued faithful to the muses. In 1880, he went to Madrid, 
where he published anonymously his Poesias del Solitario (1883). He also wrote several 
articles on Andalusian manners for the Cartas Espailolds , the only literary journal at 
that period in Spain. In 1886, he was appointed civil governor of Logrono, but an acci- 
dent obliged him to return to Madrid, where he devoted himself to collecting MSS. of 
the old national literature, to be the basis of a great critical edition of the Canciomros 
and Bomanceros. C. wrote likewise a fine novel, Gristianos y Moriscos. To the litera- 
ture of the Spanish Moors he paid great attention. His Eseenas AmMuces (1847) are a 
series of lively sketches of Andalusian life. At his death in Feb., 1867, he left behind 
him a work on the Erpediciones y Aventuras de los Espafloles en Africa. The Spanish 
government purchased his very valuable library. 

CALDERWOOD, David, an eminent Scottish divine and ecclesiastical historian, 
descended of a good family, was b. in 1575, and about 1604 was settled as Presbyterian 
minister of Crailing, Roxburghshire. Opposed to the designs of James VI. for the estab- 
lishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, on that monarch’s visit to his native, country in 
1617, he and other ministers signed a protest against a bill, then before the Scots parlia- 
ment, for granting the power of framing new laws for the church to an ecclesiastical 
council appointed by the king, and in consequence he was summoned before the high 
commission of St. Andrews. Refusing to submit, he was committed to prison for con- 
tumacy, and then banished the kingdom. He retired to Holland, and in 1623 published 
there liis celebrated controversial work, entitled Altare Bammeemm, etc., in which he 
rigorously examined the origin and authority of Episcopacy. In 1622, a pretended 
recantation of his protest was published at London by a venal writer, Patrick Scott. 
"While on the continent, 0. was known by the quaint appellation of Edwardus Dido- 
clavius, being an anagram on his name Latinized. After king James’s death in 1625, lie 
returned to Scotland, and for some years was engaged collecting all the memorials relat- 
ing lo the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, from' the beginning of the reformation there 
to' the death of James VI. In 1688, he became minister of Pencaitland, near Edinburgh ; 
and in 1643 was appointed one of the committee for drawing up the Directory for Public 
Worship in Scotland . He died at Jedburgh in 1051. From the original MS.' of liis His- 
tory of the Kirk of Scotland^ preserved iii the British museum, an edition was printed 
for the Wodrow society, in 8 vols., 8vo (Edin. 1842-45), edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson. 

CALDIE'RO (ancient Galdarium ), a decayed town of n, Italy, about nine m. e. of 
Verona. Its thermal springs were in repute as early as the 1st c. of the Christian era, 
and continued to enjoy popularity until the commencement of the 16th c., after which 
they gradually became neglected, and are now little visited. The Austrians repulsed the 
French here in 1796. 

CALDWELL, a co. in w. Kentucky; 250 sq.m.; pop. 80, 11,280 — 2186 colored; gen- 
erally level, and good pasture land. Iron and coal are found. Chief productions, corn, 
tobacco, wool, etc. The Elizabethtown and Paducah railroad is projected through this 
county. Co. seat, Princeton. 

CALDWELL, a parish in Louisiana, on the Washita river; 528 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
5770—2897 colored. Surface hilly, producing corn, cotton, etc. Chief town, 
Columbia. 

CALDWELL, a co. in n.w. Missouri, on the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad;. 485 
sq.m.; pop. ’70, 11,890—284 colored; in ’80, 13,654. Products, corn, wheat, oats, but- 
ter, wool, etc. Surface level, and soil rich. Co. seat, Kingston. 

CALDWELL, a co. in n.w. North Carolina,, on Catawba river and the Western 
North Carolina railroad; 450 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 10,288 — 1600 colored. Surface rough and 
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CALDWELL, James, 1734-81 ; a native of Ya. ; graduated at the college of New 
Jersey; became pastor of the Presbyterian church in Elizabethtown. . He was a zeal- 
ous patriot during the revolution, and became obnoxious to the tories of the region, 
who, in 1780, burned his house and church. Soon afterwards a British force from 
Staten Island fell upon the village of Connecticut Farms, where C.’s wife and children 
were temporarily resident, and the wife was killed by a shot while praying with her 
children. It is of C. that the story Is told of his distributing hymn books to the soldiers 
short of wadding, with the exhortation “ Now, boys, put Watts into them.” C. was 
shot and killed by a patriot sentinel at Elizabethtown Point during a dispute about a 
package that the soldier declared it his duty to examine. The soldier was tried by the 
civil authorities for murder, convicted, and executed. A fine monument to “The 
Soldier Parson ” was dedicated at Elizabethto wn on the 64th anniversary of his death. 

CALDWELL, Joseph, d.d., 1773-1835; a native of N. C.; graduated at the college 
of New Jersey, and a tutor there from 1791-96; then chosen professor of mathematics 
in the North Carolina university, and in 1804 was made president and professor of moral 
philosophy. He wrote a Treatise on Geometry and letters on internal improvements. 

CALEBO’lflA, a kind of poetical name applied to Scotland, being a resumption of 
that given by the Romans to the country n. of the wall of Antoninus, which ran between 
the firths of Forth and Clyde. Among the chief tribes of this region were the 
Caledonii, whence the whole country has been called Caledonia. Tacitus speaks of the 
Caledonians as having red hair, large limbs; being naked and barefooted ; living in tents, 
without cities; supporting themselves by pasturing cattle, by the chase, and by certain 
ferries; addicted to predatory warfare; and fighting in chariots with shields, short 
spears, and daggers. They are supposed to have been of Gaelic or Celtic origin, and to 
have painted their bodies, whence the name Picti or Piets, by which, according to 
many writers, they were afterwards known. Agricola was the first Roman gen. to 
come in contact with the Caledonians. In 84 a.d. he defeated them, now united to 
repel a common enemy, under their chief Galgacus, at the Mens Grampius (or Graupius), 
the site of which has not been determined. The Romans overran the n.e. of Scotland as 
far as the Moray firth, and formed many encampments (of which remains still exist), 
but they never reduced the country to a Roman province. Roman coins and military 
relics have been found in connection with these camps. The naipe of Caledonii disap- 
pears about the beginning of the 4tli c., when the inhabitants of Scotland begin to be 
spoken of as Scots (q.v.) and Piets (q.v.). 

CALEDONIA, a co. in n.e. Vermont, on the New Hampshire border, intersected by 
the Connecticut and Passumpsic River railroad; 650 sq.m. ; pop. ’80,23,607. It is an 
agricultural region, with streams that furnish abundant water-power, and has quarries 
of granite and limestone, and sulphur springs. Co. seat, St. Johnsbury. 

CALEDOMAH CANAL, a chain of natural lakes united by artificial canals, running 
across the n. of Scotland in a straight line from n.e, to s.w., from the North sea 
to the Atlantic, through Glenmore, or the Great Glen of Albin, in Inverness-shire, and 
touching Argyleshire at the s. end. The sea and fresh water lochs in this line are 
Reauly, Ness, Oieh, Lochy, Eil, and Linnhe. The canal was formed to avoid the dan- 
gerous and tedious navigation of ships, especially coasting vessels, round by the Pent- 
land firth, cape Wrath, and the Hebrides; the distance between Kinnaird’s head and the 
* sound of Mull by this route being 500 m., but by the canal only 250, with an average 
saving of 9f days for sailing vessels. The C. C. begins in the Beauly firth, near Inver- 

■ ness, whence a cut of 7 m. joins loeh Ness, which is 24 by mile. A cut of 6 m. 
joins loch Ness and loch Oich, which is 3f by ■£ mile. Another cut of 2 m. joins lodh 
Oieh and loch Lochy, which is 10 by % m. ; and a fourth cut of 8 m. joins loch Eil at the 

■ village of Corpach, 2 m. n. of fort William. This ship communication is 604 m. long, 


partly mountainous, including a portion of the Blue Ridge. Productions, corn, wheat, 
oats, and tobacco. Co. seat, Lenoir. 


CALDWELL, a co. in s.e. Texas, e. of the Ban Marcos river; 585 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 
6572 — 2531 colored; in ’80, 11,757. Main business agriculture and stock-raising; an 
undulating surface, well wooded and fertile. Co. seat Lockhart, near which are about 
20 springs of some celebrity. 

CALDWELL, a village and seat of justice of Warren co., N. Y., in a delightful 
situation at the s. end of lake George— a place much frequented by tourists. Near by 
are the ruins of fort St. George of the French and Indian and revolutionary wars, 
and on the site of fort William Henry is an immense hotel. Pop. of township, '80, 1223. 

CALDWELL, Charles, 1772-1858; a native of N. C., celebrated as a physician, 
and writer on medical subjects. He published Blmnenbach’s Elements of Physiology 
translated from the Latin, edited the Port Folio, edited Cullen’s Practice of Physic, pub- 
lished the Life and Campaigns of General Greene ; was professor of medicine in Transyl- 
vania university; made a tour in Europe; established medical institutions in Louis-' 
ville ; wrote Memoirs of the Lev. Dr. Horace Holley, and left his own memoirs ready for 
publication after his death. 
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874 m. being through natural lochs or lakes, and 28 m. by artificial cuts. Each cut is 
120 ft. broad at surface, and 50 at bottom, and 17 deep. "The highest part is loch Oich, 
which is 94 ft. above the sea. There are in all 28 lochs, each 170 to 180 ft. long, and 40 
wide, with a rise or lift of water of 8 feet. Eight of the locks, called Neptune’s stair- 
case, occur in succession near the w. end of the canal. Some large mountain streams 
between lochs Eil and Lochy are conducted in huge culverts under the canal ; and by a 
new cut, the Lochy water is turned into the Spean. The practicability of this great work 
was first shown by a survey under government in 1778 by the celebrated James Watt; 
but it was not till 1803 that it was begun under Mr. Telford. The whole line was 
opened for ships in 1823. After three years of repair, it was reopened in 1847. “Ships 
of 500 to 600 tons, fully laden, can pass through the canal. The canal and tonnage 
rates for sailing vessels are each a farthing per mile per ton, and a half of this for vessels 
under 125 tons. Steamers pay 2s. a ton. Of £1,368,203 expended on this canal, from 
1803 to 1856, £1,242,387 were voted by parliament, and £90,748 were from canal dues. 
Heavy gales and rains in Dec., 1848, and .Jan., 1849, did much damage to the canal, 
which was repaired by a government grant of £10,000. For the year ending April, 
1876, the total income of the canal was £6741, whereas the expenditure amounted to 
£9807 — a state of accounts by no means exceptional. There is regular steam commu- 
nication by the canal between Glasgow and Inverness. The scenery is wild and roman- 
tic on both sides of the canal, and has many other objects of interest to the tourist, such 
as fort William, Ben Nevis, Inverlochy castle, Tor castle, the ancient seat of Cameron 
of Locheil, Glen Spean, Glen Roy, with its parallel roads, fort Augustus, the fall of 
Foyers, and Inverness. 

CALEBOMA (HEW). See New Caledonia. 

CALEDONIA SPRINGS, in Prescott co., province of Ontario, 40 m. from Montreal, 
They are strongly alkaline, with additions of bromine and iodine, and are much fre- 
quented by persons afflicted with scrofulous, cutaneous, and rheumatic disease. 

CALEF, Robeet, d. April 13, 1719; a merchant of Boston, who wrote More Wonders 
of the Invisible World, in answer to Cotton Mather’s book of similar title. C.’s book was 
so obnoxious to tbe witcli-persecutors of the time, that it was publicly burned at Harvard, 
by order of Increase Mather, the president of the college, but it w T as of much value in 
ending the witchcraft delusion. 

CAL'EMBOUK®, or Cal'emboue, the French name for a pun (q.v.). 

CALEOTAE, (from Cleands, q.v.), the mode of adjusting the months and other 
divisions of the civil year to the natural or solar year. The necessity of some division 
and measurement of time must have been early "felt. The phases or changes of the 
moon supplied a natural and very obvious mode of dividing and reckoning time, and 
hence the division into months (q.v. — see also Week) of 29 or 30 days was, perhaps, the 
earliest and most universal. But it would soon be observed that, for many purposes, 
the changes of the seasons Were more serviceable as marks of division; and thus arose 
the division into years (q.v.), determined by the motions of the sun. It was soon, 
however, discovered that the year, or larger division, did not contain an exact number 
of the smaller divisions or months, and that an accommodation was necessary; and 
various not very dissimilar expedients were employed for correcting the error that 
arose. The ancient Egyptians had a year determined by tbe changes of the seasons, 
without reference to the changes of the moon, and con taming 365 days, divided into 
twelve months of 30 days each, with five supplementary days at the end of the year. 
The Jewish year consisted, in the earliest periods, as it still does, of twelve lunar 
months, a thirteenth being from time to time introduced, to accommodate it to the sun 
and seasons; this was also the ease with the ancient Syrians, Macedonians, etc, The 
Jewish months have alternately 29 and 80 days; and in a cycle of 19 years there are 
seven years having the intercalary month, some of these years having also one, and 
some two days more than others have, so that the length of the year varies from 853 to 
385 days. —The Greeks, in the most ancient periods, reckoned according to real lunar . 
months, twelve making a year; and about 594 B.C., Solon introduced in Athens the 
mode of reckoning alternately 30 and 29 days to the month, accommodating this civil 
year of 854 days to the solar year, by occasiona introduction of an intercalary month. 
A change was afterwards made, by which three times in eight years a month of 30 
days was intercalated, making the average length of the year 3054 days. See Metonic 
Cycle. 

The Romans are said to have had originally a year of 10 months; but in the times 
of their kings, they adopted a lunar year of 355 days, divided into 12 months, with an 
occasional intercalary month. Through the ignorance of the priests, who had the charge 
of this matter, the utmost confusion gradually arose, which Julius Csesar remedied, 46 
B.c., by tbe introduction of the Julian Calendae, according to which the year has 
ordinarily 865 days, and every fourth year is a leap-year of 366 days— the length of the 
year being thus assumed as 8654 days, while it is in reality 365 days, 5 Hours, 48 min- 
utes, and 50 seconds; or 11 minutes, 10 seconds less. Otesar gave to the months the 
number of days which they still have, yc ■ ■ C': 
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Bo comparatively perfect was the Julian style of reckoning time, that it prevailed 
generally among Christian nations, and remained undisturbed till the renewed 
accumulation of the remaining error of eleven minutes or so had amounted, in 
1582 years after the birth of Christ, to ten complete days; the vernal equinox falling on 
the 11th instead of the 21st of Mar., as it did at the time of the council of Nice, 825 
years after the birth of Christ. This shifting of days had caused great disturbances, 
by unfixing the times of the celebration of Easter, and hence of all the other movable 
feasts. And accordingly, pope Gregory XIII., after deep study and calculation, 
ordained that ten days should be deducted from the year 1582, by calling what, 
according to the old calendar, would have been reckoned the 5th of Oct., the 15th of 
Oct., 1582; and. in order that the displacement might not recur, it was further ordained 
that every hundredth year (1800, 1900, 2100, etc.) should not be counted a leap-year, 
excepting every fourth hundredth, beginning with 2000. In this way the difference 
between the civil and natural year will not amount to a day in 5000 years. In Spain, 
Portugal, and part of Italy, the pope was exactly obeyed. In France, the change took 
place in the same year, by calling the lOtli the 20th of Dec. * In the Low Countries, the 
change was from the 15th Dec. to the 25th; but it was resisted by the Protestant part 
of the community till the year 1700. The Catholic uations, in general, adopted the 
style ordained by their sovereign pontiff; but the Protestants were then too much 
inflamed against Catholicism in all its relations, to receive even a purely scientific 
improvement from such hands. The Lutherans of Germany, Switzerland, and, as 
already mentioned, of the Low. Countries, at length gave way in 1700, when it had 
become necessary to omit eleven instead of ten days. A bill to this effect had been, 
brought before the parliament of England in 1585, but does not appear to have gone 
beyond a second reading in the house of lords. It was not till 1751, and after great 
inconvenience had been experienced for nearly two centuries, from the difference of the 
reckoning, that an act was passed (24 Geo. II., 1751) for equalizing the style in Great 
Britain and Ireland with that used in other countries of Europe. It was then enacted 
that eleven days should be omitted after the 2d of Sept., 1752, so that the ensuing day 
should be the 14th. A similar change was about the same time made in Sweden and 
Tuscany; and Russia is now the only country which adheres to the old style; an adher- 
ence which renders it neeessary, when a letter is thence addressed to a person in another 
country, that the date should be given thus:— -April ~~ or yjjyf ; for it will be observed, 
the year 1800, not being considered by us as a leap year, has interjected another (or 
twelfth) day between old and new style. 

The C. of the French republic remains to be noticed, which was adopted in. conse- 
quence of a decree of the national convention in 1793. The midnight preceding the 
autumnal equinox of 1792 was fixed upon as the new epoch, from which the years were 
to be reckoned as the year 1, the year 2, etc. The year was divided into 12 
months, each of 30 days, to which new names were given, as VencUmiaire (vintage 
month), Bnmaire (foggy month), etc.; and Instead of weeks, each month was divided 
into periods of 10 days, called Primidt, JDuodl, Tridi, etc. Five complementary days 
were added at the end of each year, which were the Fete da Creme, Fete du Travail, 
etc. By Napoleon’s command, this new system was abolished, and the use of the 
Gregorian C. resumed on Jan. 1, 1806. 

CALENDAR, French Revolutionary. The French nation, in 1'792, while reform- 
ing so many other of the worid’s customs, undertook the task of making a new calen- 
dar, professedly upon philosophical principles. The new era began witlUhe republic at 
midnight of Sept. 21, 1792, and the months, seasons, and festivals were arranged as 
follows: & 

AUTUMN. 

.Vintage month .22 Sept, to 21 Oct. 

■Fog month. 22 Oct. to 20 Nov. 

.Sleet month 21 Nov. to 20 Dec. 


Yendemiaire 
Brumdire. . . 
Frimaire 


WINTER. 
Snow month. 
Rain month. 
■Wind month, 


Niyose . . 
Pluviose 
Yenfose . 


SPRING-. 

.Sprout month. , 
Flower month 
Pasture month, 


Germinal, 
Flor&al. . . 
Prairial. . 


SUMMER. 

.Harvest month, 

Hot month 

.Fruit month. . . . 


or Thermidor. 
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SAHSCTJLGTIDES, OR FEASTS DEDICATED TO. 

Les Vertus Tlie Virtues- 17 Sept. . 

Le Genie Genius..... .18 Sept 

Le Travail Labor. 19 Sept. 

L’Opinion Opinion ......... 20 Sept. 

Les Recompenses Rewards 21 Sept. 

This calendar existed until the 10th Nivose, year of the republic XIY. (Dec. 31, 1805), 
when the old system was restored by Napoleon. 

CAEE3ST3DAB of PBIS02TEBS, in the practice of the criminal law in England, is the 
tecimical name given to the list of all prisoners’ names in the custody of the sheriff 
Of each county, prepared for the assizes. When the business is over, and the trials ■ 
concluded, the clerk of assize makes out in writing four lists of all the prisoners, with 
separate columns, containing their crimes, verdicts, bind sentences, leaving a blank col- 
umn, in which, if the judge has reason to vary the course of the law, lie writes opposite 
the names of the capital convicts— to he reprieved, respited, transported, etc. These four 
calendars, being first carefully compared together by the judge and the clerk of assize, 
are signed by them, and one is given to the sheriff, one to" the jailer, and the judge 
and the clerk of assize respectively keep another. If the sheriff receives afterwards 
no special order from the judge, lie executes the judgment of the law in the usual 
manner, agreeably to the directions of his calendar. In every county this important 
subject is settled with great deliberation by the judge and the clerk of assize, before 
the judge leaves the assize-town; hut probably in different counties, with some slight 
variation, as in Lancashire, no calendar is left with the jailer, but one is sent to the. 
home secretary. 

CALENDEEING is the term applied to the process of finishing by pressure the sur- 
face of linen, cotton, and other textile fabrics, It is usually done by passing the fabric 
between cylinders pressed together with great force; lienee the origin of the term, which 
is a corruption of cylmdering. 

The familiar domestic processes of starching and ironing afford the simplest illus- 
trations of the object and result of calendering. The domestic mangle effects the 
same object as the flat iron, and is a near approach in construction to the C. engines of 
the manufacturer, no traversing- box of stones being used in the new patent mangles. 

The cylindrical C. machine is said to have been introduced into this country by the 
Huguenots, driven here by persecution. The cylinders were originally of wood, but the 
liability to warping is a strong objection to them. 

The modern calender usually consists of 4, 5, or 6 cylinders or <f bowls,” set verti- 
cally in a strong iron frame, with suitable driving gear, and furnished with weights sus- 
pended over a pulley to produce the required pressure. This sometimes amounts to, or 
even exceeds, 20 tons, including the weight of the rollers. In a 5-roller machine, the 
arrangement is this : The center roller is of iron or copper, made hollow T for the. admis- 
sion of steam or a red-hot heater, the one immediately above and that directly below 
it are of paper; and the remaining two, one at the top and the other at the bottom, are 
of cast-iron. At least one of the rollers is always of paper, as it has more elasticity than 
metal, and is not liable to warp, like wood. It consists of sheets of brown paper or 
pasteboard, densely packed and compressed on an iron axis. The edges of these form 
the surface of the roller, which is turned and polished, an operation of so$ie difficulty. 

Before the final rolling in the C. machine, the fabric is first lightly smoothed by 
passing over warm cylinders. Cotton goods are starched with a starch prepared from 
flour, and the starch is sometimes thickened with plaster of Paris, porcelain clay, or a 
mixture of these, ^ to give a fictitious appearance of stoutness, which of course vanishes 
wiien the article is washed. For ordinary C. the fabric is then simply passed between 
plain cylinders, winch produces the desired effect by flattening the otherwise round 
threads. When, by means of a Lot cylinder, with a pattern raised upon it, the amount 
of this flattening is unequal on different parts of the cloth, the beautiful effect known 
as “ watering” is the result. Glazing is produced by combined rubbing and pressure; 
the rollers, one of which is heated, being made to move with different velocities, so that 
one side of the fabric is nibbed as well as pressed by the roller whose surface moves 
with the greater rapidity. Before the invention of these rubbing cylinders, glazing was 
effected by rubbing the surface of the fabric with a polished flint. ‘ Calendering is done 
on a very large scale in some manufacturing towms, such as Manchester and Glasgow. 
In Dundee, where half a century ago it was not the custom to calender the linen at all, 
there are now more than 1000 hands employed in this branch of industry. Machines 
similar to the one above described, but with all the rollers of iron, and also called cal- 
enders, are used for rolling india-rubber into sheets for coats, shoes, etc. 

CAL'EHBS, The Romans made a threefold division of the month into calends , 
nones, and ides. The C. always fell upon the 1st of the month; the nones in Mar., 
May, July, and Oct., on the 7th; and the ides on the 15th; and in the remaining months, 
the nones on the 5th, and the ides on the 13th. The C. were so named because it was 
an old custom of the college of priests on tlie first of the month to call (or assemble) the 
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people together to inform tlicm of the festivals and sacred days to be observed during 
the month; the nones received their name from being the ninth day before the ides, 
reckoned inclusively; and the ides from an obsolete verb, signifying to divide, because 
they nearly halved the month. This threefold division also determined the reckoning 
of the days, ■which were not distinguished by the ordinal numbers first, second, third, 
etc., but as follows* Those between the C. and the nones were termed the days before 
the nones; those between the nones and the ides, the days before the ides; and theremain- 
der, the days before the Q. of the next month. Thus, the ides of Jan. happening on the 
10 tli of that month, the next day would not be termed by a Latin writer the 14th, but 
the 19 fh before the G. of Feb., reckoning inclusively, i.e., reckoning both the 14tli of Jan. 
und the 1st of Feb., and so on to the last, which was termed pridie calendas. 

Ad calendas Gmeas, a Roman proverbial saying, practically equivalent to ‘ ‘ never. ” 
The Roman C. were often appointed as days for payment of rent, interest, etc.; but 
us the Greeks had no C., a postponement of payment ad calendas Gmeas, simply meant 
a refusal to pay altogether. It is said that the emperor Augustus frequently used the 
phrase, which afterwards became a proverb. 

CALENTURE, a Spanish term (ealentara) applied to a species of temporary delirium 
or fever occurring on board ship in hot climates, and probably due to the effect of 
exposure to the direct rays of tlic sun. The descriptions of the disease seem rather fan- 
ciful and contradictory, and the term is nearly obsolete. See Dictimnaire des Sciences 
Medicates. " 

CALEPI'NO, Ambrogio, 1435-1511, an Augustine monk who devoted his life to 
making a polyglot dictionary. The latest edition comprises 11 languages, some of them 
-added by Passerat and others. 

# CALHOUN, a co. in n.e. Alabama, on Coosa river, and Selma, Rome and Dalton 
railroad; 1170 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 19,591 — 5440 colored. Surface uneven and in some parts 
mountainous. Productions agricultural. Marble, limestone, lead, and iron abound, and 
some gold has been discovered. Co. seat, Jacksonville. 

CALHOUN, a co. in s. Arkansas, on the Washita and Moreau rivers; 600 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 5671—2088 colored. Surface rolling or level, and soil good; productions agri- 
cultural/ Co. seat, Hampton. 

CALHOUN, a co. in w. Florida, on the gulf of Mexico, w. of Appalachicola river; 
464 sq. m . ; pop. ’80, 1 579 — 396 colored. Surface level and fertile, producing corn, tobacco, 
etc. Co. seat, Abe’s Spring. 

CALHOUN, a co. in s.w. Georgia; 300 sq.m.; pop ’80, 7024—4670 colored. It is 
level, with fertile soil, but little cultivated. Go. seat, Morgan. 

CALHOUN, a co. in s.w. Illinois, between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers; 260 
sq.m.; pop. ’80, 7471. Near the rivers the land is low and subject to inundation; in 
other parts marked by high bluffs and table-lands. Productions agricultural. There 
are coal-fields in the w. section. Co. seat, Hardin. 

CALHOUN, a co. in w. Iowa, on Coon river and the Dubuque and Sioux City rail- 
road; 600 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 1002; in ’80, 5595. Productions agricultural. Co. seat, Lake 
City. 

CALHOUN, a co. in s.w. Michigan, on St. Joseph river and the Peninsular and 
Michigan Central railroads; 720 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 38,452. Soil rich; surface generally 
level; productions agricultural. Co. seat, Marshall. 

CALHOUN, a co. in n. Mississippi, on the Yallabusha river; 800 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
13,492 — 3301 colored. Productions, corn, cotton, blitter, etc. Co. seat, Pittsboro. 

CALHOUN, a co. in s.e. Texas, on the gulf of Mexico and including Matagorda 
island; 684 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 1739 — 548 colored. Surface level, and soil poor with Tittle 
timber. The San Antonio and Gulf and the Indianola railroads traverse the county. 
Co. seat, Indianola. 

CALHOUN, a co. in w. West Virginia, on the Little Fanawlia river; 300 sq.m.; 
pop. ’70, 2939; in ’80, 6074. An agricultural region. Co. seat, Grantsville. 

t CALHOUN, John Caldwell, an eminent American statesman, descended from an 
Irish family who founded the Calhouns’ settlement in South Carolina, was b. at Abbe- 
ville, S. O., Mar. 18/1782, Having gained distinction at the bar, he was sent to .con- 
gress in 1811, where he soon made himself the leader of the war-party against England. 
Author of the tariff of 1816, *so favorable to his native state, he in 1817 was named min- 
ister of war by president Monroe, and reduced the confused state of affairs in Ins 
department to order, and made a great reduction in the expenditure of the army without 
sacrificing its efficiency. 

The early part of C/s career was marked by broad and patriotic views, to which his 
subsequent preference of southern interests presented an unfavorable contrast. The tariff 
of 1828 not being very favorable to the southern states, C. still adhered to the govern- 
ment, hoping that the president, Jackson, would veto the measure; but as this hope was 
disappointed, C. went to South Carolina, and there (1829) carried in the legislature the 
notorious resolution, “that any state in the union might annul an act of the Federal 
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government.” To tills decision, Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama gave in their adhe- 
sion, and threatened the dissolution of the union. President Jackson promptly used 
energetic measures to make this resolution of no effect. C. lost popularity, and 
despairing of reaching the presidency, resigned his vice-presidency ; but soon afterwards 
was elected to the senate. In 1888, he delivered his famous speech on slavery, and .con- 
tinued to agitate on behalf of the slave-holding interest and for a dissolurion of the 
union, both with voice and pen, until his death, which took place at Washington, Mar. 
81, 1850. In his private character, C. was blameless ; but in his career as a statesman he 
is understood to have implanted in the minds of his partisans those principles which 
culminated in the late war for the dissolution of the union. During many years, he 
had been employed in writing his work on The Philosophy of Government, in which he 
vindicates the doctrine of state sovereignty, and which, along with other works, was 
posthumously published. 

CALXA'NO, a small fc, of the Austrian Tyrol, situated on the left bank of the Adige, 
about 9 m. s, of Trent. It figures in history as the place where the Austrian archduke, 
Sigismund, won a signal victory over the Venetians in 1487. Being a place of consid- 
erable military importance, it was also contested in the campaigns of 1797 and 1809. 

CALIBRE, or Caliber, is a technical name for the diameter of the bore of a fire-arm, 
■whether a piece of ordnance or a small-arm. The ordnance from which solid shot are 
projected are usually denoted by the weight of each shot, as 24- pounder, 08-pounder, 
etc. ; but mortars, and such guns as project shell or hollow shot, are more usually 
denoted by the C., such as 18-incli mortar, 10-inch shell-gun, etc. The C. of the chief 
kinds of fire-arm will be noticed under the proper headings; but it may here be observed, 
generally, that the C. of English ordnance has been greatly increased within the last 
fifty years, partly by boring up old guns, and partly by casting new. 

C ABIC 0 -PRUT T I3STG- is that department cf the art of dyeing which takes cognizance of 
the production of a colored pattern on cloth. It appears to have been first practiced at 
Calicut in India — hence the term calico ; and the pallampoors , or large cotton chintz 
counterpanes, which have been manufactured in the East Indies for centuries, are evi- 
dence of the successful practice of the art in that country. From the East Indies, the 
art spread to Asia Minor and the Levant, thence to Augsburg in Bavaria; from whence, 
at the beginning of the 18th c., it spread to Alsace in France, to Switzerland, and ulti- 
mately to England and Scotland. The term is strictly applicable to the production of 
colored patterns on cotton cloth or calico; but as now employed, it includes all the pro- 
cesses followed in the formation of a colored pattern on cotton, linen, worsted, and silk 
goods, as also mixtures of two or more of these, such as the fabric called de laine, which 
is composed of cotton and worsted. 

The first operation connected with the printing of cloth is the removal of the surface 
hairs or minute threads which communicate a fibrous down or nap to the surface- of the 
cloth, and if allowed to remain, would interfere with the uniform application of the 
colors. The surface down is got rid of by the process, of singeing, during which the 
cloth is drawn over a red-hot iron or copper bar or plate, or through a series of gas jets. 
The apparatus generally used for hot-plate singeing consists of a furnace surmounted by 
a metal plate, which is sometimes ridged on the surface. The cloth having previously 
been joined at the ends, to make a long length, and been placed on a winch-roller, is first 
brought in contact with roller brushes, which raise the nap on the cloth, then passes over 
the white-hot metal cylindrical bar, and is wound on to a second winch-roller. The pro- 
cess is repeated twice on the face of the cloth, being the surface to be printed on, and once 
on the hack. Gas-singeing is accomplished by drawing the cloth through brushes, and 
then over a horizontal pipe, perforated with rows of small holes, or slit from end to end, 
so that the gas issuing therefrom bun:3 as a narrow sheet of flame. The cloth is not 
only allowed to come in contact with the burning gas, but the flanrie is transmitted 
through the cloth, and a suction-apparatus is often placed immediately above, so as to 
draw the flame through more effectually. When well singed,®the cloth undergoes the 
jwocess of bleaching (q.v.), and is thereafter calendered. See Calendering. 

There are several modes of applying the colors to cloth, and these are respectively 
named — 1. The madder style; 2. The padding style; 8. Topical style; 4. Resist or reserve 
style; 5. Discharge style; and 6.- China blue or pottery style. These various processes 
are at one in being intended to fix upon the doth the different colors; but they differ 
from each other more or less in the several steps through which the cloth is passed, 
though occasionally there is little or no line of separation; and at times the cloth is 
treated by one method, and subsequently by another style. 

The madder style is that in which a certain fixing agent or mordant is printed on the 
cloth, which is tlien introduced into the coloring matter in a dye-vat, when the mordant, 
having an attraction alike for the fiber of the cloth and for the coloring matter, acts the 
part of glue or paste, and cements the color to the cloth. Originally, madder was the 
only coloring substance employed in this style; but nowadays, by far the greater num- 
ber of dyestuffs, vegetable and animal, including cochineal, logwood, etc., are attached 
to cloth in this manner. The fixing agents or mordants generally employed are different 
strengths of red liquor (acetate of alumina), iron liquor (acetate o*f iron), and mixtures of 
these. These are thickened with wheat-starch, potato-flour, roasted starch or dextrine, 
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wards subjecting the goods to the action of steam in a wooden chest or box, when the 
term steam-colon is applied. 

The resist style hi calico-printing is that in which certain materials are placed on the sur- 
face of cloth, to protect it from the adherence of the mordants, and, consequently, to keep 
that part of the cloth from being attacked by the coloring matter. These materials are 
termed resists, reserves, . or resist-pasters, and they are divisible into mechanical and 
chemical. The mechanical resists are such substances as fats, resins, oils, wax, and 
pipe-clay. A common resist for silk and w oolen goods is a mixture of 2b of resin and 1 
of suet; and it is principally in the color-printing of silk and woolen dresses and hand- 
kerchiefs that mechanical resists are employed, though they are occasionally used for 
the printing of cottons. The. chemical resists may act on the mordant or on 'the color. 
.Thus, it‘ it be desirable to remove the mordant, and thus leave certain parts of the cloth 
unable to attach color, the printing of a pattern with some acid substance on the cloth 
' will form with the mordant a soluble salt, which can be readily removed by washing, 
whilst the parts which have not been so acted on by acid are not dissolved away by the 
washing, and still retain the full power in the color-vats to cause the adhesion of the 
color. For this purpose, where an iron or aluminous mordant has been employed, it is 
customary to print thereon in the requisite pattern, lemon-juice or lime-juice (containing 
citric add), tartaric or oxalic acid, and bisulphate of potassa, or a mixture of two or 
more of these, thickened with pipe-clay, China-clay, gum-arabic, dextrine (British gum), 
gum-senegal, or a mixture of these; occasionally, chloride of tin is employed. Sulphate 
of zinc, sulphate and acetate of copper, and the chloride of mercury, are used to resist 
the adherence of indigo blue. 

The discharge style in calico-printing comprehends the employment of similar materials 
to those used in the resist style, but after the cloth has been colored or dyed, and for the 
purpose of discharging the color, or bleaching the cloth at certain parts, according to pat- 
tern. The dischargers for organic coloring matters are chlorine and chromic acid. The 
chlorine is employed in the form of bleacliing-powder (q.v.), and the cloth already dyed 
is printed with a solution of tartaric acid (or other acid), thickened with pipe-clay and 
gum, then dried, and passed through a solution of bleaching-powder, when the decolor- 
ation occurs, as already explained under Bleaching. The chlorine is also applied by 
• placing a number of folds of colored cloth between perforated pattern-plates, and sub- 
jecting the whole to great pressure; a solution of chlorine (obtained by adding an acid 
to a weak solution of bleaching-powder) is allowed to percolate down ‘through the per- 
forations of the plates, and the cloth immediately underneath, so that only those spots 
are bleached, while the rest of the cloth is so highly compressed as to keep the liquid 
from coming in contact therewith. The well-known Turkey-red handkerchiefs are 
patterned in this way. The chromic acid is generally employed in discharging indigo 
color. The cloth, already entirely blue, is soaked orpaddedf in bichromate of potash, 
and then an acid discharger primed thereon; and wherever the acid discharger (tartaric, 
oxalic, citric, or hydrochloric acid) comes in contact with the blue cloth contalnlng’lhc' 
bichromate of potash, chromic acid is liberated, and destroys the color. Instead of 
acting upon the colored cloth, the discharger may be employed to carry oil the mordant. 
Thus" cloth treated wholly with a mordant, ana 13 lereaf ter printed with a pattern in, 
acid, has the mordant removed at those parts where the pattern block has placed the 
acid. Mineral colors can also be discharged in a similar way. 

The China hive or pottery style in calico-printing is a modification of the topical style, 
where indigo* is deposited on cloth in the insoluble state, and is thereafter manipulated 
with, so as to impregnate the cloth with the indigo more or less strongly, and thus pro- 
duce different shades of blue. 

The above descriptions of the various operations in calico-printing have special refer- 
ence to cotton cloth; and though many steps of the manipulative processes apply equally 
well to linen, silk, worsted, and do laines (worsted and cotton), yet considerable modifi 
cations in mode of treatment and material employed are required in the successful 
color-printing of all texture containing animal fiber, such as silk and wool. Where 
the printinghrf such fabrics differs essentially from the processes already indicated, 
special reference will be made under Bilk and Wool. The different coloring mut- 
ters employed in calico-printing being identical with those used in dyeing, will be 
considered under the general popular title Dye-stuffs; and the mode of 'compounding 
these into the various colors and shades, will be more appropriately introduced under 
‘Dyeing. 

CALICUT, a seaport of the district of Malabar, which, though on the w. side of the 
peninsula of Hindustan, yet forms part of the presidency of Madras. In lat. 11° 15' n,, 
and long. 75° 50' e., it is ‘distant from Goa and Bombay respectively 300 and 506 miles. 
It was the first spot in India visited by Yasco da Gama, being then the chief emporium 
on the coast, with stately dwellings and magnificent pagodas. Bo populous and power- 
ful was it, that it twice repulsed the "Portuguese, slaying their commander in 1509, and 
expelling Albuquerque himself, after a momentary success on his part, in 1510. It 
stands near the mouth of a small river of the same name, appearing to have possessed 
at one time a tolerably good haven. Gradually, however, this harbor has been filled, up 
with sand; and now its anchorage is merely an open roadstead, at a distance, at least 
^ U. K. III. — 20 
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_ .OAUPOMTIA. This name was at first applied to a peninsula on the w. side of Mexico 
hut was gradually extended to an indefinite portion of the adjoining continent as fa’ o’ 
as the parade] o 43°. The original C. f however, and its Ugnmntatii.n were distin 
gaished from each other as old and new, lower an d upper. Iu 1848. part ly by conoum 
and partly by purchase, continental C„ down to the parallel of 83= 28\ was ceded to life 
linttel States After ex sting •« a territory for two years, It was, in ltffitf, wnstUu Sd 
one of the United States, bounded n. by Oregon, e. by Nevada and Arizona s iivi nw! 
C., and w. by the Pacific. Between the two Californios of the present day,' thif Ameri 
can one and the Mexican one, there is nothing in common but the name',— 1 Mexican O 
is the peninsula above mentioned, which, though considerably longer than Great Brit-iin 
is yet so narrow as to he very little larger than Scotland. From end to end it s ot 
ridge of mountains which here and them rise to about 5000 ft. above tiie sea \ f ( ,™ 
favored spots yield fruits and grains iu abundance; but, generally speaking the nroduo 
t ons are unimportant, for even trees, and those of no great size, are foundTouly 
ti e southern extremity of the country. The population does not exceed 25 OOfiT Z 
fiinT an /> ' o° St C0n ? IC * e . rab ' e town, Loretto, on the e. side, containing barely 1000 inlnb 
m of , the 7- Slli ? s U i e '“g^'floont harbor, peculiarly valuable on a cou ‘t so <wf 
tutc of sheltei, formed by the bay of Magdalena and the island of Santa M'lmrih. t& o"' 
Amci-ican 0., vaguely claimed, under tlm name of New Albion by Drahe l f f id 
m lo/9, lay unoccupied till 1767, when it was invaded by Franciscan friars tin 1 sinw*-/ 
sors in Mexico of the newly expelled Jesuits. These sialo ^is apostles ' b^ked wS 
necessary by armed coadjutors, planted various missions brtnS t u„‘,j ■ t h- h 
ence, such as it was. the great mass of the aborigines, Under such” cd, cumstances dm 
nnr^l?»°> V « nCe becamc pre-eminent, even in Spanish America, for everythin*' that could 
Frun y \ ^.P^sotacommuuity.. Anglo-Saxon spcrulators on "Tossed must of the 
trade; Amcnean trappers walked through the laud as if t had hem ti eie 7 
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while about 30,000,000 lb**, are exported M*ni V i° ! f ol anmmliy, 
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CALIFORNIA {ante). This name, originally given to a portion of western North 
America, was apparently taken from a Spanish romance published in, 1510, in which the 
author speaks of “the great island of C., where a great abundance of gold and precious 
stones is found.” The coast of the present C. was .explored by Cabrillo, in 1542, as far 
up as cape Mendocino, in 42° north. In 1578, sir Francis Drake, who was plunder- 
ing Spanish commerce, coasted along, as far as 48° n., and landed to relit his ships 
either in sir Francis Drake’s bay or the bay of San Francisco— probably in the for- 
mer. In 1G02, the bays of San Diego and Monterey were discovered by Yiscaino, and 
thpn came an interval of a century and a half before settlements began to be made. The 
Jesuits, who had missions in lower 0., made some settlements in the present G. about 
1760; but in 1767 they were expelled from the country by the order of the king of Spain, 
and their property was turned over to the Franciscans, who established a number of 
missions, and prospered well until Mexico became independent (1822); thenceforward 
they rapidly declined, and in 1840 were broken up altogether. The treatment of the 
natives by these missions was such as to promote their worldly welfare, but was not 
especially notable for intellectual improvement; indeed, it is charged that the Indians 
were little better than slaves under this rule. There were in all 21 missions, the first 
founded in 1769, the last in 1820. They were all on or near the coast or bay of San 
Francisco, and the priests displayed excellent judgment in selecting for their settlements 
the best garden spots in the country. The Indian population was large until about tlie 
time of the cession to the United States. In 1734, the Indians drove out the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, but they returned very soon and succeeded in collecting and to some extent 
civilizing many of the natives, so that 40 years ago the “ mission” Indians numbered 
about 80,000. The aborigines in northern O. were much superior to those in the south. 
Under Mexican rule the Indians were recognized as owners of their lands, but the 
United States never acknowledged the right, and now the aborigines are homeless. In 
1870, there were 29,000 Indians in all the states. The principal tribes were the Klamaths, 
the Hoopas, the Ukies, the Redwoods, the Tules, the Tejons, the Siahs, the Wylackies, 
the Concows, the Wiehmunies, the Coweas, and the Yokas. 

California was very little known on this side of the continent until within the past 
85 years. Half a century ago, about all the trade with C. w T as from Boston, whose mer- 
chants sent out groceries \nd cotton goods in exchange for furs, the voyage around cape 
Horn lasting two years or more. Now and then a wandering American or Englishman 
would settle in C., and a few daring adventurers found their way across the continent, 
so that by 1830 it was thought there were as many as 500 foreigners w. of the Sierra 
Nevada. .k v V'^;: F' 

The territory was once seized by the United States, but was relinquished the next 
day. This was in 1842, when commodore Jones of the American navy captured the 
fort at Monterey, and hoisted the stars and stripes; but the next morning he hauled 
down his dag, and apologized for the mistake. It was about tins time that three nations, 
the United States, France, and England, were looking with peculiar interest at the Cali- 
fornias, upper as well as lower. Both the European powers were suspected of coveting 
possession, a tiling the United States could not tolerate. The result was that about the 
time war was declared against Mexico, col. Fremont, who was conducting a scientific 
expedition on the Pacific coast, received— in May, 1846— certain instructions by an 
officer who had landed from a national ship at Vera Cruz, and crossed the land to 
Mazatlan; whereupon Fremont abandoned his investigations and made liis way to 
Sonoma, where lie organized a battalion of mounted riflemen, and on the 5th of July 
recommended a declaration of independence. On the 2d of that month commodore 
Bloat in a United States frigate put in at Monterey, and on the 7th hoisted the stars 
and stripes with no intention of imitating his predecessor’s example by pulling them 
down. He issued a proclamation declaring C. to he from that time forward a part of 
the United States. Some little lighting was had with the Californians, and there arose 
a bitter discussion among army and navy officers concerning their part in the conquest 
of the country. Fremont brought' trouble on himself by obeying the orders of commo- 
dore Stockton (who had superseded Bloat) instead of those of gen. Kearney, who ranked 
him and assumed command. Kearney preferred charges, and Fremont was tried by 
court-martial, which found him guilty of “mutiny and disobedience of the lawful com- 
mand of a superior officer.” Tile president rejected the finding as to the mutiny, and 
remitted the penalty on the other count, but Fremont refused the clemency and resigned. 
He afterwards conducted several famous overland expeditions, which met great suffer- 
ings, and was so much connected with Californian affairs that the people almost every- 
where considered him the real, conqueror of the territory. 

At the end of the war the annexation of C. to the United States came with the treaty V 
of peace, ratified May 19, 1848, and then the question became pressing whether it should 
be a free or a slave ‘state— a question hotly discussed long before. Up to the adjourn- 
ment of congress, on the 4th of Mar., 1849, nothing had been done towards organizing 
either state or territorial government except making Ban Francisco a port of entry, and 
extending the customs and revenue laws over the country. The people of C. then took 
affairs into their own hands, and in Sept, of that year held a convention, which 
framed a state constitution in which slavery was expressly forbidden. On the 7th of 
Sept., 1850, a bill was passed by congress admitting C. as a state without slavery, but 
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leaving New Mexico and Utali (organized into territories on the same clay) open to its 
introduction. This legislation was" the “ omnibus bill ” and a part of the famous com- 
promise measures through which it was hoped that the question of slavery would be 
permanently settled, or at least removed from discussion in congress. 

The discovery of gold at capt. Butter’s mil], in Feb., 1848, attracted towards 0. a tide 
of emigration unparalleled in modern times. From 40, « 00 a year or two before the war, 
the white population rose to 823,000 in 1860, and 500,000 in 1870. The gold fever was 
"the phenomenon of the age. The emigrants were nearly all young or middle-aged men, 
scarcely a hundred women going out for the first year or two. Nine tenths of the adven- 
turers rushed at once to the mines, or prospected for new ones. The organization of so- 
ciety was neglected, and in many places the only law was the momentary decision of the 
people themselves. Fortunes were made in a clay, and the golden stream flowed east- 
ward with steady and rapid increase, so that the gold production of the United States 
for the 17 .years from 1849 to 1875 averaged $15,000,000 per year. In 1858, the product 
of the C. mines was $65,000,000. All property was affected by the fever; lots in Ban 
Francisco were worth gold coin enough to carpet them; speculation ran wild; all forms 
of gambling were recognized as legitimate business; adventurers and criminals flocked 
in, and society became chaotic. Self-preservation soon demanded order, and the cele- 
brated vigilance committee enforced it. The latest of those committees assumed the 
proportions of a regular government, and resisted the efforts of the state power to 
disband it; -but formally resigned near the close of 1856, after hanging four culprits, 
and driving hundreds of the worst from the state, 

C., popularly called the “golden state,” is bounded on the n. by Oregon, the line 
running e. on the 42d degree to the 120th parallel, thence s. to the 39th degree, thence 
s.e. to the intersection of the 85th degree on the Colorado river, thence along that river 
to the Mexican or lower California boundary about 38° n., and thence direct nearly w. 
to the Pacific. The extreme length from s.e. to n.w. is about 750 m„ and the breadth 
an average of about 240 m. The area given in the census of 1870 is 188,981 sq.m., but 
that amount is probably too large by 25,000 sq.m. Near the coast below 34° are the 
islands of San Miguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, Santa Catalina, San 
Nicolas, and San Clementes, but none of them are important, and but one or two are 
under cultivation. 

The principal harbors on the Pacific are San Francisco, San Diego, Humboldt. Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, Bodega, San Luis Obisbo, and Tom ales. The bay of San Francisco 
is the finest harbor on the Pacific coast. Entering by the “ Golden Gate,” a strait only 
a m. wide and 5 in. long, vessels are in a land-locked hay about 9 m. wide by 50 in 
length, sheltered from the ocean by land from 6 to 15 m. wide. The bay of San Pablo 
is a portion of that of San Francisco. San Diego, in the s., is also an important harbor. 
The surface of C. is generally rough. There are two mountain chains running through; 
the Coast range, and the Sierra Nevada, or snowy mountains, the latter forming in some 
parts the eastern boundary of the state. Both ranges arc united at the n. and s. end. 
The Coast mountains are comparatively low, seldom showing peaks as high as 5000 feet. 
The range is near the ocean, and there are but few available harbors along the 700 m. of 
coast. The bay of San Francisco pierces this range, which is further divided* by valleys 
such as the Ffapa, Sonoma, Los Angeles, and Salinas. In breath the Coast ‘ range is 
from 20 to 40 miles. The plains and valleys are fertile, and generally have a delightful 
climate. A lesser chain, the Mount Diablo range; is about 150 m. in length by about 25 
wide. One of the prominent natural features near San Francisco is the Contra Costa 
range of hills, running from Carquines bay about 50 m. in a s.e. direction. Some of the 
higher of the Coast mountains are: Mts. Diablo, 8881 ft.; Ripley, 7500 ft.; Downie, 

' 5675 ft.; and San Carlos, 4977 ft. All these mountains are heavily clothed in verdure, 
and nearly all contain minerals of value. In the n. part of the state numerous branches 
of the Coast range and the Sierras intermingle, rendering that portion extremely rugged. 
The Sierra Nevada range, starting from' Mt. San Bernardino, about 34 c n,, runs n.w. 
and n., and reaches the Coast range again at 41° 15' by a western spur.. The summits of 
the Sierra mountains are in many Instances above the snow line, and there are but few 
available passes. The range is about 450 m. long, and from 50 to 80 m. wide. The 
mountains are thickly wooded as far -as frees will grow, and above the green pines shoot 
up bare and snow-eoVered granite peaks. Some of the altitudes are: Shasta, 14,442 ft.; 
Tyndall, 14,886 ft.; Brewer, 13,886 ft.; Dana, 13,277 ft.; Castle, 18,000 ft. ; Lassen, 
10,577 ft. The Johnson “pass” over this range is 6752 ft., and that of the Central 
Pacific is 7042 ft. above tide. Mt. Diablo, about 28 m. n.e. from San Francisco, is a 
lone and very conspicuous peak, affording from its summit a comprehensive and pictur- 
esque view; and the same is true of Mt. Helena, at the head of Napa valley, 60 m. n, 
from San Francisco. 

The region between these great, mountain ranges seems to have been once the bottom 
4f a lake. It is now called the Sacramento and the San Joaquin valleys, and includes 
■ about 25,000 sq.m., reaching 400 m. n. and s., and having a width of more than 50 miles. 
The Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers drain this vailev— the former the northern and 
the latter the southern portion. Near the central part of the region these rivers unite, 
and find an outlet through the coast mountains to the ocean. In the extreme s. small 
lakeland marshes cover a considerable extent. The land in this vast central basin is 
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remarkably fertile, and level near the large streams, but rolling and billy towards the 
mountains. There is a plateau or table-land in the n. at about 41°, which is more than 
100 m. long and about 5000 ft. above tide. This high plain forms a basin by itself, 
having no outlet for water. In the s. part of 0. is another basin known as the Colo- 
rado desert. It is about 150 by TO m., and is mostly a barren waste of sand. 

The largest river is the Colorado, which forms the boundary along Arizona, and is 
navigable beyond the C. line. The Sacramento is navigable as far as the city of Sacra- 
mento, and the San Joaquin is available for light-draft boats nearly to the sierras. 
Mountain lakes. are a feature of California. Lake Tahoe, on the summit of the sierras, 
6200 ft. above tide, is about 20 m. long and 1500 ft. deep, and its water is exceedingly 
pure. The overflow passes into Truckee river, and disappears by evaporation. Other 
lakes are Clear, Owen’s, and Mono, the latter 14 by 9 m., and 7000 ft above the sea. In 
Lassen and Modoc cos. arc several large alkaline lakes. 

The wonderful scenery of the Yosemite valley is known the world over. This val- 
ley is in the sierras, about 150 m. a little e. of s. from San Francisco. The valley is 
nearly 4000 ft. above tide, and is hemmed in by almost perpendicular cliffs from 2000 to 
more than 8000 ft. high. The cascades in and around the valley are of great beauty and 
variety. Yosemite creek falls 2600 ft. in three leaps, the highest being 1500 feet. The 
Merced and Nevada falls combine nearly as great heights with larger" bodies of water, 
and are surprisingly grand. A commanding object in the valley is the Half Dome, a 
rocky mass rising about 4750 ft. above the level, and presenting a vertical face of 1500 
feet. Parallel with the Merced river, which flows directly through the valley, and a 
little farther n., is the Tuolumne, noted for the number and beauty of its cascades, and 
the picturesque scenery along its course. This river falls 4650 ft. in the course of 22 
miles. Mt. Dana, over 18,000 ft, high, dominates the region above the Yosemite, and 
from its easily accessible summit opens a magnificent panorama of the Sierra Nevada. 
Mono lake is 7000 ft. below; beyond are the lofty and in some instances snow-clad peaks 
of the great basin, while volcanic cones are visible to the s. of the lake. 

“ The big trees” are another peculiar and remarkable feature of California. There 
are several groups or patches of these forest giants, the most important being about 30 
m, n.n.e. of Visalia. They are called sequoia gigantea , or giant red-wood, and vary 
from the height of a large pine to nearly 400 ft., with circumferences at a man’s height 
from the ground varying from 25 to more than 100 feet. (Me is still standing that is 
reported to be 376 ft high and 104 ft. around ; and remains of fallen trees show that 
there have been specimens considerably larger. One was cut down which was more 
than 24 ft. in diameter without, and about 27 ft. with, the bark, or a circumference of 
nearly 85 ft. ; its age was nearly 1300 years. Other O. timbers are pines in large variety, 
black oak, ash, hickory, elm, beech, white cedar, spruce, fir, laurel, tamarack, cypress, 
yew, juniper, chestnut, acacia, poplar, cottonwood, walnut, maple, buckeye; etc. Of 
shrubs the more remarkable are the thorny manzanita and the chamiso, which form the 
impenetrable undergrowth known as “ chaparral.” 

The fauna of O. is varied and extensive, and may be headed by the grizzly hear 
(now almost extinct). There are black, brown, and cinnamon bears; sea-lions, 
whose noises and gambols around Seal Rock in San Francisco bay attract thousands of 
sightseers; beaver (rapidly disappearing); ground squirrels (great plagues to farmers for 
their burrows in the soil); gophers (a similar nuisahee) ; mountain squirrels; elk (once 
abundant but nearly extinct); deer; antelope (rapidly thinning out); mountain sheep 
(also nearly gone); raccoons, skunks, badgers, martens, minks," weasels, wolves, musk- 
rats, porcupines, otters, wild cats, coyotes, foxes, rabbits, etc. Birds are abundant; 
those peculiar to the -region are the road-runner, nearly allied to the cuckoo, hut 
like a pheasant in habit of running and inaptitude to fly; the C. woodpecker, which 
bores holes in the bark of trees and fills the cavities with acorns, the object apparently 
being to collect food in which grubs will, fatten and in due time gratify the palate of the 
bird. The C. vulture is the largest flying bird in North America; the sage hen is a 
valuable bird, and plentiful; there are two species of quail, besides eagles, hawks, owls, 
buzzards, crows, magpies, ravens, jays, swallows, humming-birds, robins, larks, orioles, 
pigeons, doves, cranes, bitterns, herons, coots, snipe, rails, sandpipers, curlews, ducks, 
teal, geese, the pelican, albatross, cormorant, loon, gull, petrel, etc. The rattlesnake is 
the only dangerous reptile, but there are many other serpents, with tortoises, frogs, toads, 
lizards* and ' salamanders. Fish, are abundant, and include salmon, eels, mackerel, 
blackfish, perch, red fish, flounders, herring, shad, sturgeon, sharks, and sunfish. Oysters, 
clams, scallops, etc., with lobsters, crabs, and shrimps, are abundant. 

Nearly all the gold mines are on the western slope of the Sierra Nevadas, in a belt of 
country about 220 by 40 m. . or nearly 9000 sq.m., extending n. to Oregon. The richest 
section is in the middle of this auriferous belt. The gold is in a metallic condition, and 
mixed with silver and other metals. In the stream and alluvial deposits the metal is in 
fine scales, with occasional lumps; in rock it is in veins or quartz lodes. The gold in 
the soil is gotten out by washing, and the process is called “placer mining,” from 
“placer,” i.e., “place of deposit.” Rock mining is more expensive, and requires heavy 
and costly machinery for crushing or grinding the quartz, from which the metal is 
extracted by amalgamation with quicksilver. From a single quartz mill in 1851, the 
number rose to 421 in 1870. Mercury is. found in 0. in the form of sulpimret, or cinnabar. 
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which is plentiful in the coast range in the s. part of the state, particularly at New Alma- 
den. In separating gold by amalgamation, the crushed ore is put with the mercury into 
a revolving drum, and whirled around for a time. W hen the drum is opened there is 
found a fluid mass, which is the mercury, appearing half congealed, and containing all 
the gold. The mixture is poured into a retort and heat is applied, when the mercury 
distills over, leaving the gold in the retort. The mercury is then ready for future use. 
Silver has been found in many places in C. , but not much attention lias been given to 
it. There are silver and copper ores in combination in the s.e. part of the slate, and 
very superior magnetic iron ores in the coast range and other parts. Copper and man- 
ganese have also been found, and the valuable platinum is plentiful in the valley of the 
Klamath. Tin, lead, zinc, plumbago, and antimony are found, and there arc asphalt um 
and petroleum in some places. There are hot springs impregnated with alum; and buhr- 
stone, alabaster, granite, and marble, some of the latter finely variegated. Gypsum, 
bismuth, brick and porcelain clay, and hydraulic limestone are found. There is bitumi- 
nous coal in Mt. Diablo and the neighboring hills; and salt in several places. Very rich 
deposits of sulphur have been worked in one locality. One of C.’s mineral novelties is 
hi borate of soda, or borax, found in Clear lake, the water of which is impregnated with 
the mineral, the borax being crystallized in the mud that forms the bottom of the lake; 
and near another borax lake there are a number of boiling springs, the water of which is 
impregnated with soda, chlorine, and boraeic acid. 

The state possesses some valuable advantages of climate, the leading feature being 
the remarkable uniformity of temperature. Comparing Ban Francisco with Washington, 
we find the mean of the year to be about the same; but the summer mean is 60° in Ban 
Francisco and 76.3 a in Washington, while the winter mean is 51° in San Francisco and 
So. 05° in Washington. On the Pacific coast the isothermal lines run much farther u. than 
on the Atlantic. The line that passes through New York touches the Pacific near Van- 
couver island; that of Halifax, N. S., reaches n. of Sitka, in Alaska; and if we go 
8. down the sea-coast we find Ban Diego 6 or 7 degrees cooler than Charleston and Vicks- 
burg, which are in nearly the same latitude. There are but two seasons in G., the dry, 
and the rainy; the winds are remarkably uniform, and in the hot months there is invari- 
ably a strong cool breeze from the ocean. Some of the valleys shut from the wind 
endure very high temperature, often as much as 120° in the shade; but even there at 
night the radiation is so intense that bed-blankets are needed. In the s.e., C. is intoler- 
ably hot; at fort Yuma the range is often above 90° day and night for weeks together; 
but this is an exceptional place. i 

The volcanic character of C. is manifested by the mountain formations, nn(l, as in all 
' such regions, there are occasional earthquakes. There was one in Mar., 1873, of great 
violence, giving one tremendous and many lesser shocks, upheaving and cracking the 
ground, and causing the destruction of 30 lives and a vast amount of property. In 1861, 
there were heavy floods in the same parts of the state, whereby property to the value of 
millions of dollars was destroyed. To these calamities fire added enormously, especially 
iu San Francisco. 

Agriculture in C. is dependent upon the amount of rain. If there is plenty, excel- 
lent crops are- the result; if rain fails, the crops are inferior or worthless. Only a small 
portion of CPs 120,000,000 acres are available for farming, and the census of 1870 
returned only 6,300,000 so used. Sowing is done in Nov., and June and July are 
harvest months. Machinery is largely employed in agriculture. Fruits are important 
and abundant. Grapes and wines from G. are always in the eastern markets. As early 
as 1801, a million gallons of wine were made in C. (see American Winks). Apples, 
pears, plums, apricots, oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, olives, and almonds are 
raised. Cotton and the sugar-beet grow well. Wool-growing is a large industry, the 
hilly parts of the state being well adapted to the raising of sheep, which need neither 
fodder nor shelter, even in winter. 

C. is not remarkable for manufacturing industries, though they are increasing. 
Flour and grist mills and lumber-mills are in great number. Boots and shoes, cigars, 
wagons, woolen goods, gunpowder, tanneries, chemicals, and iron m'hy be mentioned. 
The branch mint in Ban Francisco turns out a large coinage. 

The heterogeneousness of the population of C. is noticeable. The gold excitement 
brought people from the ends of the earth, and every slumbering clime ‘awoke and sent 
onward her legions. Of 560,247 inhabitants in 1870, 209,848 were born in the following 
countries: Africa, 48; Asia (not including China and Japan), 56; Atlantic islands, 943; 
Australia, 1593; Austria, 1078; Belgium, 291; Bohemia, 90; British America, 10,670; 
Central America, 126; China, 48,826; Cuba, 45; Denmark, 1837; France, 8068; Ger- 
many, 29,701; England, 17,699; Ireland, 54,421; Scotland, 4949; Wales, 1517 (total of 
British subjects, 90,926); Greece, 97; Greenland, 1; Holland, 472; Italy, 4060; Japan, 
33; Luxembourg, 11; Mexico (the native Californians were naturalized by the treaty), 
9339; Norway, 1000; Pacific islands, 93; Poland, 804; Portugal, 3508;*Russia, 540; 
Sandwich islands, 278; South America, 1956; Spain, 405; Sweden, 1944; Switzerland, 
2927; Turkey, 17; West Indies (except Cuba), 350; at sea, 142. Every one of the 
United States and territories was represented. The largest numbers were from New 
York, 38,766; Illinois,. 10,695; Maine, 11,261; Massachusetts, 15.334; Missouri, 16,050; 
Pennsylvania, 11,201; others ranging from 10,000 down to 7 for Dakota, while 23 came 
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from Alaska. The natives of C. were 163,658, not quite 30 per cent of all natives. Of 
the entire population only 26,909 were natives of the United States born of native 
parents, or less than 5 per cent. Males largely exceeded females, being 849,479 to 
210,76$. The Chinese are the cause of much annoyance to many of the 'people, who 
urge against them that they unduly cheapen labor, arid that they bring demoralization; 
and strong efforts lmve been made, both by legislation and by popular violence or 
threat, to keep them out, but hitherto without effect. The problem is complex and dif- 
ficult ; ami its solution cannot be said to have been yet reached. In 1870, there were 


11,703 Chinese in Ban Francisco, about 8 per cent of the total population. 
The chief cities and towns in the order ■ 


of population, in 1870, are San FraneLco, 
Sacramento (the state capital), Oakland (across the hay from San Francisco), Stockton, 
San Jose, Los Angeles, Maryville, Santa Cruz, San Diego. 

C. is well supplied with serial literature. At the beginning of 1879 there were 41 
daily newspapers, 1 M-weekly, 0 semi-weekly, 209 weekly" X scrni-monthly, 19 monthly, 
1 bi-monthly, and 2 quarterly publications. *" The state has made ample provision for 
education. School age is from 5 to 21; persons within the age, 205,475; enrolled, 

: 154.079; average attendance, 94,096: school-days in the year, 144; teachers of common 
schools, 8298; school fund, $2,011,800; income, $8,820,661; expenses, $8,155,815; value 
of school property, $6,843,361). There is a state normal school at Ban Jose, having, at 
last report, 90 students. In 1879, there were 13 colleges, viz.; Sacred Heart, St. Igna- 
tius, and St. .Mary’s, all in San Francisco, and Our Lady of Guadalupe, at. Santa Inez 
(all Roman Catholic); C. college, at Vacaville (Baptist);" Hesperian, at Wood law n, and 
Pierce Christian, at College City (both “Christian”); Pacific Methodist, at .Santa Rosa 
(Methodist Episcopal, South).; university of the Pacific, at Santa Clara (Methodist); St. 
Augustine, at Benicia (Protestant Episcopal) ; the university of C., at Berkeley, and the 
university, at Washington (both non-sectarian). The Pacific theological seminary (Con- 

f egational) and the San Francisco theological seminary (Presbyterian) are at Oakland, 
edical education is provided for by the O. college of pharmacy, a medical department 
of the university of O., and the medical college of the Pacific, all in ■.San Francisco. 
The university has also a law department. In the 13 colleges there were 199 instructors 
and 3187 students; in the theological seminaries, 7 instructors and 15 students of col- 
legiate grade; in medicine, 26 instructors and 90 students; and in law, 3 instructors and 
103 students. A special course of three years is provided for young women by the 
Pacific (Methodist) college, and women are admitted to all, except the Homan Catholic 
colleges. 

The railroads in California at the beginning of 1879, and the number of miles within 
the state, were: Southern Pacific, from San Francisco to Colorado river (to unite with 


the projected Texas Pacific from the Mississippi river), 712 m.; Central Pacific, from 
Ban Francisco to Ogden, Utah, 615 m.; Northern, from Oakland to Suisun, 113i 


m. ; California Pacific, from San Vallejo to Sacramento, 113 m. ; San Francisco and N. 
l San Kafael to Cioverdale, 94 in.; N. Pacific Coast, fro 


Pacific, from San Kafael to Cioverdale, 94 in. ; N. Pacific Coast, from Saneelito to Mos- 
cow mills, 79 £ m. ; Sacramento and Placerville, from Sacramento to Shingle springs, 
49i m.; San Pablo and Tulare, from Tracy to Martinez, 47 m. ; Stockton and ( opper- 
o polls, from Stockton to Oakdale, 444 m.; Vaca Valley and Clear Lake, from Elmira to 
Madison, 80 m.; S. Pacific Coast, from Dumbarton to Los Galos, 29f- m. ;. Los Angeles 
and San Diego, from Florence to San Diego, 27 m.; Amador Branch, from Galt to lone, 
27 ra. ; Galfornia Northern, from Marysville to Oroville, 264 m. ; Nevada County, from 
Nevada City to Colfax, 22 ^ m. ; Santa Cruz, from Santa Cruz to Vajaro depot, 23* m -> 
and nine other roads, from 17 to 84 rn. in length; there being 2040 m.of railroad in the 
state. 


ing as native-born citizens with regard to property. ^ 

one time cannot be incurred unless approved by popular vote. A otej’s are white male 
citizens, 21 years old, resident six months in the state, and 80 days in the voting dis- 
trict. (The 15th amendment to the federal constitution makes colored citizens also 
voters, but the Chinese are not permitted to vote.) • Elections are biennial, on the first 
Tuesday in September; but judges and the superintendent of public instruction are voted 
for at special elections in October. A plurality is sufficient to elect. The assembly has 
80, and the senate 40 members, who are paid $10 per day for sessions limited to 120 
days, and $3 for every 20 m. of travel The legislature meets biennially at Sacramento. 
The chief executive officers and annual salaries are: Governor, $7000; lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, $12 per day during the session of the legislature, and $10 per day as warden of 
the state prison; secretary of state, $4000; treasurer, $4000; controller, $4,000; super- 
intendent of public instruction, $8000; adjutant-general, $4000; and surveyor-general, 

$3000. I ' " •" * ** 

terms of i 

a tfWo- thirds \ ™ .*. n ----- ~ „ . 

who also acts as surrogate, except in Ban Francisco. The wife is secured in both real and 


personal property had before or acquired after marriage. The earnings of both wife a ml 
husband are common property, but the wife’s earnings are not liable for the husband’s 


debts. If a wife be separatee! from her husband, her earnings and those of her minor 
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children are her own; she may sue and be sued alone, and, by leave of a court, convey 
alone*, and a married woman can dispose of lier separate estate by will. Homesteads to 
thp value of $5000 for the head of a family, and $1000 for a single person, are exempt 
from levy. Insolvent debtors, resident and hou-nesident, can be discharged frovn ^iebts 
upon making assignment of all their property, and publishing notice thereof. The 
mpre important penalties are: For treason, and murder in the first degree, death; mur- 
der in the second degree, and robbery from the person, 10 years to life imprisonment; 
manslaughter, 10 years or less; killing in a duel, 7 ybars or less; mayhem, 14 years 
o. less; rape, from 5 years to life; forgery and perjury, 14 years or less. Chinese 
and Indians cannot testify in court against white persons, and special taxes are imposed 
to restrict immigration from China (but this is believed to be illegal under our treaties 
with China). Any rate of interest agreed upon is lawful. Open accounts are outlawed 
in. two years; notes in four, and judgments in five, years. 

This constitution was in force until 1879. In that year (Mar. 8) a state convention, 
which had been in session 157 days, reported a new constitution, in which there were 
many novel propositions and radical changes from the old organic law. The new con- 
stitution was vigorously opposed, but in the vote taken May 7 there were 77,959 in 
favor and 67,134 opposed, showing an affirmative majority of 10,825. The main pro- 
visions Of the new constitution are the following: Trial by jury may be waived, by con- 
sent of parties, in criminal cases not amounting to felony; and in civil cases as may be 
prescribed by law. In civil actions and misdemeanors juries may consist of 12, or less, as 
parties may agree; and three fourths of a jury may decide a verdict in civil actions. No 
native of China, no idiot, insane person, or person convicted of in famous crime, and no per- 
son hereafter convicted of embezzlement or misappropriation of public money, may 
vote. After 1880, legislative sessions begin on the first Monday after Jan. 1, and are bien- 
nial. Senators (40) hold 4 years, assemblymen (80) 2 years; legislative elections are held 
on the Tuesday following the first Monday in Nov. Fay of members continues only 60 
days; no bill can be presented after 50 days of the session have gone by except on con - 
sent of two thirds. In appropriation bills the governor may veto or approve special 
items. Persons holding United States offices, except post-masters who have less 
than $500 salary, cannot hold offices of honor or - profit in the state. No one con- 
victed of embezzlement or defalcation of public money of the union or of any state, 
county, or town, is eligible for Office in California. No money shall ever be taken from 
the state treasury for the benefit of any institution not under the state’.? entire control; 
but tlie legislature" may grant aid to orphans, abandoned children, and aged poor. Laws 
shall be passed to prohibit lotteries, gift enterprises, and anything in the nature of a 
lottery; also, to regulate or prohibit speculative sales of stock; and all contracts for 
future delivery of .stock are void. In elections by the legislature the members shall vote 
vwt wee. Every description of direct or indirect appropriation or gift of property for 
the benefit of any sect is forbidden, not only to the legislature, but to the counties, cities, 
towns, school districts, and corporations. . The public credit shall not be given or loaned 
in aid of any person,, association, or corporation ; nor shall the state or any political 
division thereof subscribe for stock or become an owner in any corporation. - Extra* 
compensation to public officers, agents, contractors, etc., is positively forbidden. Laws 
shall be enacted regulating charges for gas, telegraphing, and storage and wharfage. 
Bribery of a member of the legislature and lobbying with that purpose are declared 
felony ; members proved guilty of receiving bribes are disfranchised and can never hold 
offices of honor or trust. Witnesses m examinations for bribery shall be compelled to 
testify. . The governor’s term is four .years, salary $6000; other state officers $3000. 
The legislature may reduce but cannot increase these sums. Fees are abolished so far 
as these officers are concerned. A governor is ineligible for TJ. 8. senator during hi? 
term of office. Among the judiciary provisions it is provided that after July 1, 1880, 
no judge of superior or supreme court shall receive salary unless he swear that no 
cause in his court submitted ninety days previous remains undecided. Appropria- 
tions to sectarian schools are prohibited. Counties, towns, and cities can incur 
debt only by the consent of two thirds of the voters at special elections. Cities and 
towns have power to regulate the price of water and artificial light, A stockholder 
in a corporation is liable to the amount of his shaves for debts incurred while be 
is an. owner. Directors and trustees are liable to stockholders and creditors for monev 
embezzled or misappropriated. The acceptance of passes from railroads or other 
transportation companies by members of the legislature, or by public officers except 
railroad commissioners, works a forfeiture of office. Lands and improvements thereon 
shall be separately assessed. Cultivated and uncultivated lands of the same kind and 
situation shall be assessed at equal values. Tax-payers shall make return under oath of 
their real and personal property, and provision may be made for payment of real estate 
taxes by installments. Income taxes may be assessed and collected. There is a poll tax 
of $2 on each male inhabitant over 21 ai)d under 60 for the benefit of the school fund. 
Except in case of war, invasion, or insurrection, the legislature shall not create a debt of 
over $300,000 unless for some specific object, and then provision for payment within 
20 years shall be made; and such special debts shall be voted upon by the people. 

The famous Chinese provisions areas follows; See. 1. The legislature shall prescribe 
’ necessary regulations for the protection of the state, and the counties, cities, and 
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towns thereof, from the burdens and evils arising from the presence of aliens who are or 
may become vagrants, . paupers, mendicants, criminals, or invalids afflicted with con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, and from aliens otherwise dangerous or detrimental to the 
well being or peace of the state* and shall impose conditions upon which such persons 
may reside in the state, and provide the means and mode of their removal from the state 
upon failure or refusal to comply with such conditions; provided, that nothing contained 
in this section shall be construed, to impair or limit the power of the legislature to pass 
such police laws or other regulations as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 2. No corporation now existing or hereafter formed under the laws of this state 
shall, after the adoption of this constitution, employ, directly or indirectly, in any 
capacity, any Chinese or Mongolian. ■ The legislature shall pass such laws as may be 
necessary to enforce this regulation. 

Sec. o. No Chinese shall be employed on any state, county, municipal, or other 
public work, except in punishment for crime. 

Sec. 4. The presence of foreigners ineligible to become citizens of the United States 
is declared to be dangerous to the well being of the state, and the legislature shall dis- 
courage their immigration by all the means within its power. Asiatic coolyism is a 
form of human slavery,, and is forever prohibited in this state, and all contracts for 
cooly labor shall be void. All companies or corporations, 'whether formed in this 
country or any foreign country, for the importation of such labor, shall be subject to 
such penalties as the legislature may prescribe. The legislature shall delegate alf neces- 
sary power to the incorporated cities and towns of this state, for the removal of Chinese 
without the limits of such cities and towns, or for their location within prescribed- 
portions of those limits; also, it shall provide necessary legislation to prohibit the intro- 
duction into this state of Chinese after tire adoption of this constitution. 

Principals and seconds in duelling or challenging to a duel are disfranchised, and 
cannot again hold office. The property of husband and wife shall belong separately to 
each. The suffrage shall be protected by adequate laws. Mechanics and laborers have 
property liens for the value of labor and material furnished. Eight hours is a day’s 
work. No person shall, on account of sex, be disqualified from entering upon or pur- 
suing any lawful business, vocation, or profession. There are no more judicial districts; 
every county elects a superior judge (San Francisco elects 12, six others elect two 
each). Three railroad districts were created, and the congressional districts were newly 
arranged. 

At the time the vote was taken on this constitution, for and against which 145,212 
votes were cast, there were 154,688 votes against Chinese immigration. But all the 
enactments on that subject fall to the ground," since they are in conflict with the treaty 
with China, and the federal constitution provides that treaties shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 

The first votes of California (4) for president were cast in 1852. for, Pierce and King; in 
1856, for Buchanan and Breckinridge; in 1860, for Lincoln and Hamlin; in 1864(5 votes), 
Lincoln and Johnson; in 1868, Grant and Colfax; in 1872 (6 votes), Grant; and Wilson; 
in 1876, Hayes and Wheeler. Of high federal officers, the state has furnished one 
supreme court justice. (For latest statistics, see Appendix.) 

CALIFORNIA, Golf of, an arm of the Pacific ocean,, which divides the peninsula- 
above described from the rest of Mexico. It was originally known as the sea of Cortez, 
having been discovered under his auspices, and explored by himself; and it has, from, 
its shape, been occasionally designated the Adriatic of the new world. It is 700 m. in 
length, and varies in width from 40 to 100 miles. At its northern extremity, it almost 
touches the territory of the United States, receiving therefrom the united streams of the 
Gifa. and the Colorado. The gulf contains many islands, particularly towards its headl- 
and has long had a pearl-fishery. At the e. side of its ent anee stands Mazatlan, on a 
river of the same name, now the most frequented port of the neighboring regions. 

CALIFORNIA, University of, established in 1808 as a non-sectarian institution, 
an outgrowth of the college of California. The university is at Berkeley, 4 m. n. of 
Oakland, and occupies two buildings. In 1879, it had 88 professors and instructors, ami 
882 students of college grade, under the presidency of John Le Conte. The students are 
enrolled in separate colleges, in each of winch they may pursue a regular or a special 
course. The college of letters maintains two courses: the regular classical, which leads 
to the degree of bachelor of arts, and the literary course, which leads to the degree of 
bachelor of philosophy. In both courses a liberal amount of time is bestowed upon the 
principles of modern science. All the colleges are in successful operation, including 
the college of letters, five colleges of science, and three professional colleges of law, 
medieipe, and pharmacy, under regular faculties. Students of both sexes are admitted 
on equal terms. The university is entitled to the avails of the public lands given to the 
state for an agricultural college by the act of congress of 1862. Tuition is free in the 
university proper, but not in the preparatory department. 

CALIGULA, Catus CAESAR Augustus Germanicus, Roman emperor (87-41 a.d.), the 
youngest son of Germanicus (nephew of Tiberius) by Agrippina, was b. 81st Aug., 12 
a.d., at Antium, and was educated in the camp, where the soldiers gave him the 
by-name €., from the half -boots {caligm) which he wore. On the death of his brother 
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Drusus, be was made augur in bis stead; and on the death of Tiberius (37 a.d,), who, it 
was suspected, had received foul-play at his hands, it was found that he had been 
appointed co-heir along with the grandson of Tiberius, but the senate and the people 
allowed 0; supreme and sole authority. In the beginning of bis reign, he appeared 
hardly likely to fulfill the threat of Tiberius, who had talked of educating (J. “ for the 
destruction of tire Koman people; ’’ He was, to appearance, lavishly generous and 
merciful, pardoning even those who had been the instruments of cruelly against., his 
own family. But this ostentatious magnanimity was itself a disease, an unwholesome 
affectation, founded on no principle, or even humanity of heart, and co-existed with the 
most savage voluptuousness and lust. Consequently, when illness, the result of his 
vicious life, had weakened his faculties, the lower qualities of ids nature obtained 
the complete mastery. In addition to the senseless prodigality with which he com- 
menced his career — expending in one year the enormous, wealth left by Tiberius (720 
millions of sestercesl— he began to manifest the most barbarous propensities. He ban- 
ished or murdered his relatives, excepting his uncle Claudius and sister Brasilia (\Vith 
whom he carried on incestuous intercourse); filled Home with executions, confiscating 
the estates of his victims ; amused himself, while dining, by having victims tortured and 
slain in his presence; and uttered the" wish .“that all the Roman people had but one 
neck, so that he might decapitate Rome at a blow!” To vie with Xerxes, lie made a 
bridge of ships over the bay between Bake and Puteoli (a distance of three Roman miles 
and 600 paces), and celebrated the exploit by a costly banquet on the middle of the 
bridge, and by collecting on it great numbers of people, and causing them, to be 
drowned. His favorite horse was stabled in a palace, fed at a marble manger with "gilded, 
oats, was made a member of the college of priests, and afterwards raised to the consul- 
ship. As a climax to all his absurdities, he declared himself a god, and had temples 
erected, and sacrifices offered to himself. To gratify his monstrous desires, he shrunk 
from no infamy; lie robbed, plundered, and taxed his subjects to a degree which seems 
almost incredible, and when even these means proved * insufficient, he established a * 
brothel in his own palace, and sent out his slaves to solicit the public patronage for it. 

At length a conspiracy was formed against him, and he was assassinated 41 a.d. 

CAXIFH (Turk., a successor), the title of Mohammed’s successors in temporal and 
spiritual power, from which the historians of the middle ages designated the Arab 
empire founded by these princes the Caliphate. This empire, for two or three centu- 
ries, exceeded even the Roman empire, in extent. As Mohammed died without leaving 
any sons, a contest arose concerning the inheritance of his power, which terminated 
(682 a.d.) in the triumph of Abubekr (q.v.), one of his fathers-in-law, over All, his 
nephew and son-in-law. Abubekr now assumed the title of Cal iphet-Resui- Allah— Le., 
representative or deputy of the prophet of God. He sent forth his armies for the exten- 
sion of Mohammedanism, and after several victories over the forces of the Byzantine 
empire, conquered Syria. He was succeeded in 684 by Omar, another father-m-law of 
Mohammed, by whom Egypt and Jerusalem were annexed to the caliphate. He assumed 
the title of Emir-al-Mumenin — he. , prince of the faithful — a title which all subsequent 
caliphs retained. Otiiman, a son-in-law T of the prophet, was the third 0., and was elected 
by six persons appointed by Omar before his death. During his reign (644-56 a.d.), 
the Arabian empire grew witlr extraordinary rapidity, being extended into Persia, and 
westward along the n. coast of Africa as far as Ceuta. The Byzantine emperors recov- 
ered Egypt; but it was wrested from them again at a prodigious expense of blood. 
The people of Medina elected Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb as C. upon the death of Othman. The 
Shiites regard him as the first true imam or high-priest, and honor 4iim and his son 
Hassan almost equally with Mohammed himself. Contests against rivals prevented 
him from doing much for the extension of the caliphate. Moawijah, the governor of 
Damascus, having made himself -really independent during Ali ? s life, and having 
extended his power over Syria, Egypt, and part of Arabia, became C. in 661, and 
founded the dynasty of the Ommiades, making the caliphate hereditary. He removed 
the seat of the caliphate to Damascus. His armies ravaged Asia Minor, and laid siege to 
Constantinople, hut could not take it. He made important conquests, however, in 
Central Asia, The caliphate did not remain long in the family of 'Moawijah. and it fre- 
quently happened that in one or other of the subject countries a governor raised himself 
to a temporary independence ; and rival caliphs frequently contended for power. Ahdal- 
melek (685-705 a.d.) united all the Moslems under his dominion. Under his son, Walid 
I., the caliphate readied its zenith of prosperity, the Arabs conquering Turkestan in 707 , 
Galatia in 710, and Spain in 711. Under Hesham, the progress of the Arabs in the 
west was arrested by Charles Martel at Tours (782 a.d.), and at Narbonne (786 a.d.). 
The dynasty of the Ommiades in Asia terminated with Merwan II. in 752, giving plan® 
to that of the Abbasides. But. a branch of the Ommiades founded an independent cal- 
iphate at Cordova, and another founded one in Arabia, which subsisted till the 16th ecu- 
tury. Abul-Abbiis (750-54 a, d.), the first Abba side C., signalized himself by his cruelty 
md tbb torrents of human blood which he shed. His successor, Abu-Jafar, called Al- 
Mansur, a patron of the arts, hut a persecutor of Christians, founded Bagdad (q.v,), and 
removed the seat of the caliphate thither. From the beginning of the 9tli c,, the Arab 
empire, which had suffered much from corruption and Internal disorganization 
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ander the last caliphs of the Ommladc dynasty, and had never completely recovered, 
showed increased signs of decay. Even under the 0. Harun -al-Raschid, whose, praises 
the eastern poets were accustomed so much to celebrate, independent kingdoms wers 
established (800 A. d.) by the xVghlabides in Tunis, and the Edrisidos in Fez. In 821, 
Taber, the governor of Khorassau, made himself independent, and established a dynasty 
there, and other governors of provinces followed his example. But under the 0. Al- 
Mamun, the Arabians conquered Sicily and Sardinia, the former of which they held till 
it was taken from them in 1085 by the Normans; and the latter, till it was conquered 
by tlie Pisans in 1051. _ The 0. Mptassem (808-42 a.d.) was the first to employ Turkish 
soldiers; but tin; practice was followed by his successors; and the Turkish body-guard 
soon became a formidable power in the caliphate, and about the middle of the 5th e. 
assumed the right of deciding the succession to the throne. Many of the caliphs, mean- 
while, were base voluptuaries, and of the others, some were of little capacity, and their 
power rapidly declined. Ere the middle of the lOlli c., the caliphs themselves exercised 
a mere nominal sovereignty, whilst the emirs, like the mayors of the palace towards the 
close of the Merovingian dynasty among the Franks, possessed all real power. The 
princes of the Fatimide dynasty, which succeeded that of the Aghlabides ia Tunis, 
having made themselves masters of Egypt in 970, assumed theititle r>f C., so that there 
were now three caliphates -rat Bagdad, at Cairo, end at Cordova. In the 11th c.,tho caliphs 
of Bagdad were still acknowledged as the spiritual chiefs of all the Moslems; but their 
temporal power scarcely extended beyond the walls of Bagdad. Bagdad itself became 
the prey of a Mongol horde in 1258, arid the representative of the caliphs fled to Egypt, 
where, under the protection of the Mamelukes, who had made themselves masters of that 
country in 1250, he retained his title and spiritual power, which lie transmitted to his 
successors, who continued to reside there' till the Turks conquered Egypt in 1517, when 
the last of them was carried to Constantinople; and since that time the Turkish sultans 
have assumed the title of C., and claimed to be regarded as the spiritual chiefs of all the 
Moslems, a claim, to which little respect has ever been paid except within tlie limits of 
their own empire. 

CALIPPIC CYCLE* See Period. 

CALIPPUS, or Callippus, an astronomer of Greece, in the 4th c., b.o. He corrected 
earlier measurements of time by Meton’s cycle of 19 years, which he found to be six hours 
too long. He made tlie year 805£ days. 

CALISTHENICS, physical exercise designed to promote strength and proper bodily 
development. The usual apparatus includes a pair of light dumb-bells, Indian clubs, 
stout wooden rings, ,a wooden staff about 4 ft. long, horizontal bars, bags of beans for 
throwing and catching, and two weights running upon vertical cords. The practice of 
calisthenics is growing among schools for girls. " '' : 

CALI'THI, a t. of Italy, in the province of Avellino, near the Ofanto, and about 7 m. 
e.n.e. of Gonza. It has a pop. of 0200, who are chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Sheep are reared to a considerable extent in the vicinity. 

CAI/IYEE, was a matchlock or fire-arm about midway in size and character between 
an arquebuse and a musket; it was small enough to be fired without a rest or support. 

CALIX'TIKES, a Bohemian religious sect, so named from the Latin callx, a cup, 
because they contended forgiving the cun, as well as the consecrated wafer, to the laity. 
Their confession of faith (1421) contained the following articles: 1. That the word of 
God ought to be freely and regularly preached by the priests of the Lord throughout 
Bohemia; 2. That the cueharist in both kinds ought to be administered to all burdened 
with “no mortal sins,” according to the language and command of the Saviour; 8. That 
the clergy should separate themselves from secular affairs; 4. That all “ mortal sms,” and 
especially public ones, such as debauchery and simony, and any other disorders contrary 
to the law of God, should be prevented or punished by those who were the lawful 
authorities in such matters. In other main points they were moderate followers of John 
Huss, and were opposed to the more extreme sect of Taborites (q. v,). Their peculiar 
articles of faith were conceded by order of tlie council at Basel (1488); and having pre- 
vailed over the Taborites in the conflict which took place at Boehm ischhnxl, 80th May, 
1484, they became the dominant party in Bohemia, and exercised considerable influence 
over political affairs. Gradually, however, the C. lapsed from the severity of their four 
articles, while the schism of the energetic Taborites, and later of the Bohemian brethren 
(q.v.), rendered them completely powerless. At the beginning of the 16th c., they had 
ceased to possess any importance, and only served to prepare the way for Protestantism. 

CALIX'TUS, a name borne by three popes. The first was horn a slave, and is said to 
have suffered martyrdom, 223 a.d. The second (d. 1.124) was a son of the count of Bur- 
gundy, and a ruler of firmness. He expelled the anti-pope Gregory from Home in 1120, 
stormed the castle in which he took refuge, and made him a prisoner. He also concluded 
the concordat with Henry V., of Germany, at Worms; broke the power of the Cenci 
family, and demolished their castles. The third was of the Spanish Borgia family, and 
his leading idea was to institute a great crusade against the Turks, in which he failed. 
He died in 1458, and was succeeded by Alexander VI., one of the most notorious of the 
Borgia family. , • a- a ■ ''-'.w “ 
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CALIXTUS, Georg (properly, Caltimi), an eminent theologian of the Lutheran church, - 
was bom 14th Lee., 1586, at Modelbye in Schleswig;, studied at Flensborg. and Helm- 
fitedt; and, in 1605, became professor of philosophy in the latter of these cities. Two 
years after, he betook hiniseif to theology, and attracted great attention by the breadth 
* and originality of his views. ' After; traveling for some time in '.Germany, Holland, ;Eng- . 
land, and France;, where lie made the acquaintance of the most learned men of his time, 
he returned to Helmstedt in 1618, and was appointed professor of theology. His 
genius, the depth of his knowledge, and his large experience of the world and of men, 
which he had acquired in liis travels, developed in him a spirit of great tolerance towards 
all who held their religious opinions honestly, whatever these might be. Although his 
dissertations on the Holy Scripture, transubstantiation, communion in one kind,, etc., 
are acknowledged by learned Catholics to be about the most solid and admirable which, 
have been composed by Protestants against the distinctive doctrines of Catholicism, he 
was, on account of some statements in his work, entitled l)e Fntdpxm Religion, in Chris- 
i Stance Capiiibits (Helmstedt, 1618), which seemed favorable to Catholic dogmas, and of 
others in his Epitome Theologiw Mortdis (Helmstedt, 1684), De Tolar a it tut Reformat oru to, 
etc, (Helmstedt, 1658), which approached too near to the Reformed or Calvinistic stand- 
point, declared guilty of abominable heresy by the adherents of the letter of the Goneor- 
dienformel— i.e. , the orthodox and dogmatically rigid Lutherans. 0. felt keenly that the 
polemical harshness of Lutheranism was a serious obstacle in the way of a great 
Cathol ic Christianity, and that Protestantism must assume another form before it could 
hope to become the religion of Europe. Under this conviction, B. endeavored to show 
that the oldest and most fundamental articles of the Christian faith— viz., the facts 
embodied in the “ Apostles’ Creed ” — were common to all Christian sects. In subsequent 
dissertations, having stated that the doctrine of the Trinity was less distinctly taught in 
the Old than in the New Testament, and that good works were necessary to salvation; 
and finally, at the religious conference of Thorn, in 1649, whither he was sent as a 
mediator by the elector of Brandenburg, having been on more intimate terms with the 
• Calvinistic than the Lutheran, theologians, C. was accused of apostasy. Fortunately, 
however, he* had powerful friends, who stood firmly by him, and through their help he 
was enabled to retain his professorial chair till his death, on 19tli Mar., 1656. 

CALL, a term often used in reference to various theological and ecclesiastical subjects. 
— 1. The command or invitation to believe in Jesus Christ, is designated the call of God, 
or the gospel call. Calvinistic theologians make a distinction between a general call and 
a special'or effectual call. The former is addressed, they say, to all to whom the word of 
God comes; but it is insufficient of itself to induce any man to the act of faith, and 
requires, in order to its efficacy, that it be accompanied by the special and irresistible 
grace of the Holy Spirit. They are careful, however, to state that the general or out- 
ward calling by the word always precedes and accompanies the special and effectual 
calling by the Spirit. The notion of an inward call by the Spirit of God in the soul, 
unconnected with outward calling by the word, belongs not to Calvinistic, but to mys- 
tic theology.— 2. A call to office in the church, and particularly to the ministry of the 
gospel, is regarded by Christians generally as proceeding from God; and the church of 
England requires of candidates for ordination an express profession that they trust they 
are so moved of the Holy Ghost. — 8. A call by the people who are to he under the pas- 
toral care of a minister lias beerf generally regarded in the Christian church ns necessary 
to the establishment of the pastoral relation. But there have been great, differences of 
opinion 'as to what constitutes a sufficient call, and great differences of practice with 
regard to it. Some of the principal ecclesiastical dissensions in Scotland have had their 
origin in this question. The election of a pastor by the Christian people of his parish or 
congregation , has been contended for by many as the true call, or the best kind of it; 
others, approving of patronage with certain limitations', contended no less earnestly for 
the right of the people to be consulted, so that without their concurring by a call, the 
patron’s presentee should not be held entitled to be inducted into the pastoral office ; and 
according to the practice of the church of Scotland, this concurrence was always at 
least formally sought. Questions concerning the call and its proper value, supposed to 
have been determined by the earl of .Aberdeen’s act, passed when the disruption of the 
church of Scotland took place in 1848, were not finally' settled until the passing of the 
act for the abolition of patronage (1874), which gives the right of calling to the congre- 
gation. See Scotland, Church of; Free Church of Scotland; and Patronage. 

CALL, a stipulated sum to be paid towards a share in a joint-stock undertaking. For 
example, in a £10 share, there are usually at least four calls of £2 IQs. each, the calls 
being made at intervals of not less than three months. 

CALL, a military musical term meaning a signal on the trumpet. 

CALL is a metal whistle used by the boatswain and his mate on shipboard. 'Yarious 
strains or kinds of sound produced denote signals or orders for hoisting, heaving, low- 
ering, veering, belaying, letting-go, etc. These sounds are as much attended to by sea- 
men, as those of the drum, bugle, and trumpet are by soldiers. At one time, a gold call, 
with a .chain, used to be the badge of an admiral. 

CALLA, a genus of plants of the natural order aracem, or, according to some bota- 
nists, of the natural order orontiacem, which is distinguished from aracm only by having 
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| hermaphrodite flowers. The genus ealla is characterized by a flat spathe (q.v.), within 

I which is a cylindrical spadix (see Spathe) covered with naked flowers, appearing as a 

I mere mixture of stamens and pistils, and a one-celled ovary with 6 to 8 erect ovules. The 

I known species are few, and natives of very different climates. 0. pahistris is found in 

swamps in .Europe, Siberia, and North America, but not in Britain. It has a creeping 
root-stock, and heart-shaped, stalked leaves, the midrib of which is prolonged beyond 
l the blade into a point; the spathe is white, and the., spadix yellow. The root-stock is j 

extremely acrid and caustic; but being deprived of its acridity by grinding, boiling, and 
\ macerating, is made by the Laplanders into a kind of bread called missehroed, which they 

hold in high estimation. — The well-known and beautiful llkhardla EtMopica was for- 
merly included in this genus, and is often stiff called ealla. 

CALL All AX, a co. in n.w. Texas, not settled; 900 sq. miles. It- has a rocky and 
broken surface, with little timber, but good for grazing. Pop. ’80, 3458—34 colored. 

CALLANDER, a village in Perthshire, on the left hank of the Teith, 16 m. n.w. of 
l Stirling. It lies in a beautiful and romantic situation, surrounded by high mountains 

| and Highland lakes. Hence it is much frequented by tourists, who make this place a 

center to visit Benledi' the Trosaehs, the Bracklm falls, and Lochs Lubnaig, Yennachar, 

£ Achray, and Katrine. Pop. ’71, 1870. 

CALLAO, the port of Lima, the capital of Peru, connected with that city by a raiTway 
of 6 m. in length. It stands in lat. 13° s., and long. 77° 13' w. Fine harbor-works, with j 

j' extensive pier and dock accommodation, were completed in 1875. The roadstead is 

| large, free from rocks, and safe, being sheltered by the island of San Lorenzo. The 

I exports are guano, specie, copper, cotton, bark, and hides The value of exports and 

imports is about £6,000,000 annually. O. contains about 20,000 inhabitants. The pres- j 

> ent O. dates only from 1746, when the original city was submerged and destroyed by an 

earthquake. J 

| CALLAWAY, a co. in s.w. Kentucky, on Tennessee river; 450 sq.m,; pop. ’70, i 

9410—812 colored; in ’80, 13,333. The surface is varied, and soil fertile, producing j 

* corn, tobacco, etc. Co seat, Murray. , ; 

CALLAWAY, a co. in e. Missouri, on the Missouri river; 743 sq.m/; pop. ’80, 

23.670 — 4403 colored. The soil is mainly prairie, and fertile, producing corn, tobacco, , 

potatoes, butter, wool, etc. Co. seat, Fulton. ‘ ' . 

| CALL to the BAR is the formal expression by which tbe admission of law-students 

to the rights and privileges of the degree of barrister in England and Ireland is publicly j 

announced. In Scotland the corresponding expression is l^ts&ing Advocate. See Bar- J 

KisTEK; Insts op Court; and Advocates, Faculty op. 

CALLC0TT. Sir Augustus. This name has been erroneously spelled Calcott (q.v.). 

I CALLC0TT, John Wall. See Calcott. ' ' .v: " ; ./ io'V"'"- ■ : L : - X'; v A ■ '' :X 

CABLE' J A, Bon Felix del Key, 1750-1820; count of Calderon, commanding the V 

Spanish forces in Mexico during the Hidalgo insurrection. In Jan., 1832, he captured 
the fortress of Zitacu’aro and murdered all the inhabitants; and in the same year he cap- • 

tured Hidalgo’s successor, the priest Morelos, who was at once shot. For these acts he 
was made viceroy and ennobled. 

| f CALLERNISH, a district on the w. const of the island of Lewis, about 16 rm from 

Stornoway, remarkable for its circles of standing stones (q.v.). There are four circles, • 

at no great distance from one another, hut without any visible relation. The principal 
one, is of a more than usually elaborate design, f< A double line of upright stones 
run parallel to each other in a northerly dilection, while a single line of similar 
stones is projected from the s., e., and w. points, thus giving a cruciform figure to the 
structure. A stone of larger dimensions than any of the others occupies the center of } 

the circle, and completes the whole. . . . .That the position was chosen and laid down 
from astronomical observation, can easily be demonstrated by visiting the spot: on a 
dear night, when it will be found that by bringing the upper part of the single line 

of stones extending to the south to bear upon the top of the large stone in the center 

of the circle, the apex of that stone coincides exactly with the pole-star. .... The 
stones themselves are not columnar, or shaped into any form; they are simply broad, 1. 

flat blocks of gneiss — the all-prevailing rock from the Butt of the Lewis to Barra I 

Head. The following are their dimensions; diameter of circle, about 40 ft.; length 
of west line, 43 ft.; length of east line, 38 ft.; length of south line, 69 ft.; length of 
avenue, 270 ft.; breadth of avenue, 27 ft; average "height of stones, 6 to 8 ft; height 
of center stone, 12 feet. There are 13 stones in the circle, including the center one, 19 
in the avenue, 5 in each of the east and west, arid 6 in the south arm. The measure- ; 

ments of height are taken from the present, level ; but it must be borne in mind that there 
is a bed of "peatmoss, 4 or 5 ft. thick, through which the stones rise from the clay 
beneath; this gives a height of 10 to 17 ft. to the center stone, and from 10 to 13 ft. to the 
others, exclusive of the foundation .” — Notice of the Stove Circle at Gallernish , eommuni- ! 

\ cated to the society of antiquaries of Scotland, by Mr. Henry Callender, Mar., 1857. 


CALL of tub HOUSE is an imperative summons to every member of parliament of 
either house on some particular occasion, when the sense of the whole house is deemed 
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necessary. In the house of lords , when any urgent business is deemed to require the 
attendance of the lords, it lias been usual to order the house to be called over; and this 
order has sometimes been enforced by fines and imprisonment upon absent lords. On 
some occasions, the lord chancellor has addressed letters to all the peers, desiring their 
attendance, as on the illness of George III., 1st Nov., 1810. The most important occa- 
sion on which the house was called over, in modern times, was in 1820, for the trial of 
queen Caroline. 

When the house of commons is ordered to be called over, it is usual to name a day 
which will enable the members to attend from all parts of the country. The interval 
between the order and the call has varied from one day to six weeks. If it be really 
intended to enforce the call, not less than a week or ten days should intervene between 
the order and the day named for the call. The order for the house to be called over is 
always accompanied by a resolution “that such members as shall not then attend, be 
sent for, in custody of the sergeant-at-arms. ” And it was formerly the custom to desire 
the speaker to write to all the sheriffs to summon the members to attend. On the day 
appointed for the call, the order of the day is read and proceeded with, postponed, or dis- 
charged, at the pleasure of the house. If proceeded with, the names are called over, 
according to the counties, which are arranged alphabetically. The members of a county 
are called first, and then the members for every city or borough within that county. The 
counties in England and Wales are called first, and those of Scotland and Ireland in 
their order. This point is mentioned, because it makes a material difference in the time 
at which a member is required to be in his place. — See May’s Proceed, in Pari:, on Attend- 
ance of Members, 

CALLIOHTHYS (Gr. halos, beautiful, ichthys , a fish), a genus of fishes of the family 
dhmdas (q.v.), having the body almost entirely covered by four rows of large, hard, 
narrow, scaly plates, two rows on each side. The head is also protected by a sort of 
helmet. The mouth is small, tiny teeth very small; two long barbules hang from each 
angle of the mouth. The species of this genus are natives of warm climates, particu- 
larly of South America. They are interesting because, when the streams or pools which 
they inhabit dry up, they make their way across fhe land to some other piece of water, 
even although at a considerable distance. They also sometimes bury themselves in the 
mud of wet meadows, out of which they are digged. They have no special organs for 
carrying a supply of water with them, like the climbing perch, but are supposed to 
retain a little between the plates of their body. A still more interesting part of the nat- 
ural history of these fishes is their making regular nests, generally of leaves, in which 
they deposit their eggs, near the margin of the water, at the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son, the male and female uniting in watching them until they are hatched. These habits 
are shared by the species of the allied genus do ms, in which the lateral plates are broader, 
keeled, and each ending in a spine. 

GALLIC' KATES, a Greek .architect in the 5th c. b.c,, who, assisted by Ictinus, was 
the builder of the Parthenon. 

CALLICRAT'IDAS, the successor of Lysander in command of the Lacedemonian 
fleet against the Athenians, 406 b.c. After two successful battles he was defeated in a 
third, thrown overboard, and drowned. 

CALLIERES BO.NNEVUE, Louis Recto Tt, Chevalier d‘e, 1639-1708; a French 
army officer, governor of Montreal in 1684, and in 1687 leader of the advance of the 
forces invading the lands of the six nations in New York. He visited France to urge 
the seizure of the city of New York as a security for French supremacy in Canada. In 
1699, he was made governor-general of Canada. 

CALLIG'QNTTM, a genus of plants of the natural order polygonece (q.v.), having a 
quadrangular fruit {aeheniim, q.v.), winged at the angles. The best known species is 0, 
mltam , a succulent shrub found on the sandy steppes near the Caspian sea, and in the 
lower part of the basin of the Volga, where its acid fruit and its also acid shoots often 
serve to allay the thirst of the Kalmucks and of weary travelers. Its root; strikes deep 
into the sand, is swollen at its upper part, and wiien*cut there, gives out a nutritious 
gum resembling tragacanth (q.v.), which is also obtained by pounding and boiling it, 
and on which the Kalmucks feed in times of scarcity. 

CALLIM ACHUS, an eminent poet, grammarian, and critic of the Alexandrian period, 
flourished about the middle of the 8d c. b.c. He was of a distinguished family at 
Cyrene, in Libya; taught grammar and belles-lettres iif Alexandria; was a favorite of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and his successor Ptolemy Euergetes; and was made principal 
librarian of the Alexandrian library. He wrote many works on the most various sub- 
jects (Suidas mentions 800), but only fragments are extant; nor have we many of his 
poems; hut the poems which we have, bear the marks of an age when the artificial had 
obtained a preference over the natural. 

CALIilM'AOHUS, an architect and artist of Greece, who lived about *400 b.c., and 
% said to have been the originator of the Corinthian column. 

CALLING the DIET is the Scotch term for arraignment (q.v.), although the forms are 
different In Scotland, excepting in cases of high treason, there is no grand jury, but 
the procedure is briefly as follows: Before a prisoner can be tried, a written or printed 
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copy of the indictment preferred against him must have been served 15 days before the 
trial, with a copy of the list of witnesses to be examined against him, and also of the 
jury panel When, therefore, he is placed at the bar of the court, and called on to 
plead, he is presumed to know the nature of the charge made against him. But if it be 
desired by him, or by his counsel, the clerk in the first instance reads the indictment 
aloud in open court — the same being* a well-prepared syllogistic statement of the facts, 
which the prosecutor is prepared to prove. He is then called upon to state his objec- 
tions to the relevancy, and to have such relevancy disposed of by the court, before 
being called on to plead to the fact. If the judgment of the court is in favor of the 
objection, the prosecution for the time fails, and the prisoner is sent back to jail, to 
abide another indictment, unless the prosecutor chooses to abandon the case against him 
altogether. See Indictment, Verdict, Defense. 

CALLINGEE, one of the hill-forts of Bmidelcund (q.v.), elevated about TOO ft. above 
the adjacent plain, and separated from a neighboring range of mountains by a ravine of 
1200 yards in width. It is in 1 at. 25° n., and long*. 80° 82' e., being 112 m. to the s.-w. of 
Allahabad. From its position and size, 0. must at one time have been a place of great 
strength. It was stormed by the British in 1812. At the s.e. base of the rock stands a 
town of the same name, which, though it is now much decayed, yet bears testimony to 
its ancient extent and grandeur. The locality is famous for its excavated temples of 
Siva. 

CALLI'NUS of Ephesus, reputed to have been the earliest of the Greek poets, lived 
about TOO b.c. One of his elegies has been preserved to the present time. 

, CALLIO'NTHITS. Bee Deagqnet. 

CALLIOPE (i.e., the sweet- voiced), was, according to the ancients, the first of the 
Muses (q.v.), and presided over epic poetry, or over poetry in general. She was said to 
he the mother of Orpheus, of the Sirens, etc. She was usually represented with a style 
and wax tablets. 

CALLIPERS, a kind of compasses with curved legs, used by turners and other work- 
men for measuring the diameters of cylindrical, spherical, and other curved work. The 
C. are laid over the work, and opened or closed until both points just touch the periph- 
ery; then the C. are laid upon a rule, and the extent of their opening measured, or 
tuo size is compared with a pattern. 

CALLIR'HOE, a fountain near Athens, called the fountain of nine springs, because 
its waters were distributed in that number of channels. 

CALLISTE'IA, a Grecian festival at which a prize was awarded to the most beauti- 
ful woman. But among the Elians men were the competitors, and the victor received 
a suit of armor which he dedicated to Minerva. 

0 ALLIS' XHEHES, of Olynthus, was the son of Hero, a cousin of Aristotle. C. was 
Ik about 800 b.c. ; he was "educated by Aristotle along with Alexander the great. He 
devoted himself to the study of natural and political history, and accompanied Alex- 
ander the great in his expedition to India. Ho incurred the displeasure of the courtiers 
and royal favorites, and of Alexander himself, who was displeased by his remonstrating 
against his intended assumption of divine honors, and in general by his bold, indiscreet, 
outspeaking ways; and he was put to death on a pretended charge of treason, 828 b.c. 
Only a few fragments of his historic works remain, and these are not valuable. The 
History of Alexander ascribed to him, of which there are several MSS. in the Paris 
library, is evidently a production of the Tth c., and rather a romance than a history. 

OALLIS'TRATUS, an orator of Athens whose eloquence led Demosthenes to devote 
himself to public speaking. For surrendering Oropus (after a heroic defense) to the The- 
bans, he was condemned to death, 861 b.c., but he fled to Macedonia, where he founded 
the city of Datum, afterwards called Philippi. At a later period he returned to Athens 
and was put to death. 

' CAL'LITHEXX. See Sagguin. ’ , 

« CAL'LITRIS. See Sandaracii. • ga.yy'AAykA 

CALLOS ITIES. See Corns. 

CALLOT, Jacques, one of the most eminent artists of his time, was b, at Nancy, 
1592. Proceeding to Rome, h§ commenced drawing and engraving under Thomassin in 
his eighteenth year. He next went to Florence, where, by numerous spirited etchings, 
he gained great fame, and engraved for Cosmo II., grand' duke of Tuscany, a series of 
plates of court- festivals, etc. When his patron died (1621), C. returned to his native 
place, and increased his reputation by a copious series of etchings, including six plates 
of the siege of Breda. By order of Louis XilL, who invited C. to Paris, etchings of 
the sieges of. Rochelle and the lie Rhe were executed; but 0 refused to commemorate 
by art the capture of his native town, and, declining the pension offered hy the king, 
returned to Nancy, where he died, 1685. His activity as an artist was marvelous. Of 
his engravings, 1800 are still preserved at Dresden. As helps to a vivid conception of 
the manners, conditions of life, events, etc., in the 17th c., they are invaluable. C/s 
“ Miseres de la Guerre,” a series of 18 plates, are especially celebrated. 
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CALLTJ’JTA. See Heath. 

CALLTJS. This term was employed in old surgical works. ; 
to indicate the exuded material by which fractures of bones 
It file broken ends are accurately adjusted to each other, tl 
but merely a slight deposition of it between the two surf ace 
ment is not accurate, the 0. is effused in such quantity as to 1 
may exist, and as often to form a considerable hard swelling i 
ture; any excess is; however, usually absorbed during the la; 
fracture. When the broken : ends are allowed to move up< 
course, should be always prevented, if possible— a ferule of i 
fragments for some little distance, so as to splice them togetlj 
a permanent 0., is formed; this is termed a provisional callus. 

CALMAIL See Kalmab, ante. . 

CALMS T, Augustine, an exegetical and historical writer 
was b. at Mesnil-la-IIorgue, near Commercy, Feb. 26, 1672 * 
order of Benedictines. In 1698, he was appointed teacher of 
m the abbey Moyen-Moutier; in 1704, sub-prior of a convent < 
,ster, in Alsace; and in 1706. he went to Paris, to superintei 
Commentary on the Bible . He was afterwards appointed prk 
8t. Leopold (1718), abbot of Senones in Lorraine (1728), and d 
His exegetical writings have been commended and studied 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. The Commentary on the Bihl 
though marked by the author’s deficient knowledge of the ori 
valuable researches in biblical antiquities, U ’s Historical arm 
M e (4 vols., Paris, 1722-28) was translated into English Gm 
and has passed through many editions. His other works — a j 
the (1718), and a Unitersal History (1785-71)— are mere e 
fory of Lorraine is founded on original researches. Solid crii 
lect are wanting m all his works. 

CALMS, or Calm Latitudes, are those parts of the ocean 
ate subject to total absence of wind for long periods together 
where C. are most looked for, is between the region of the tra 
variable winds. See Winds. It is almost as much dreaded n 
storms, for the ship is ummvigahle; and duringa calm of mai 
may be nearly exhausted, at a point too far from land for bo* 
calm occurs unexpectedly, it is likely to be followed by violen 

.KALMUCKS. See Kalmucks. 

CAME, a parliamen t-arv horouo-h «T»d tvn/dmvJ- + /a-P 
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was excluded from the throne, and Don Carlos, the favorite of the absolutists, appointed 
liis successor. This excited _ the hatred of the nation; and Ferdinand recovering, 
abolished the law. To avoid imprisonment, C. tied to France. lie died at Toulouse 
m 184 2. 

CALOMEL is the popular name given to one of tile compounds of mercury (Hg) and 
chlorine (CD, and known to scientific chemists as the subchloride of mercury (HgCl). 
It is prepared by taking two equal portions of mercury, dissolving one portion in hot 
concentrated sulphuric acid (S0 3 ), which forms sulphate of mercury (HgOSOa), there- 
after adding the second part of the metal, and triturating the whole in a mortar till the 
metal becomes incorporated with the sulphate of mercury. This mixture is then added 
to one half its weight of common salt (Nad), and heated in a retort, when C. sublimes, 
aucl condenses in the cool part of the receiver, as a fine white powder. A minute por- 
tion of corrosive sublimate which accompanies it, is removed by washing with water. 0. 
is very dense. It is not soluble in water, and .'sparingly so in acids. It turns black on 
the addition of lime-water, potash, soda, or ammonia; and when heated in an iron 
spoon, or on a knife, it does not char, but rises in vapor, sublimes unaltered, and readily 
condenses again on any cool surface held near it. Although C. has been more used in 
British practice than any other pi\ paration of mercury, it is not known to have been 
employed before the 17tli century. Its medicinal virtues will be treated of with the other 
mercurials. Bee Mercury. 

CAIONIFE, Charles Alexandre be, ‘controller general of finance in France under 
Louis XV L, was b. Jan. 20, 1784, at Douay. Possessing superior abilities, he studied 
law, and having filled successively various offices, was made, in 1788, controller general 
of the treasury. In this capacity he soon gained favor among tlie courtiers, who had 
complained of the parsimony of Turgot and Neeker. C., though he found French 
finance in a deplorable state, was determined not to seem' poor, gave brilliant entertain- 
ments, paid oil: the debts of his patron the count of Artois, supplied the queen with 
sufficient pocket-money, granted pensions and gratuities to his supporters ard favorites, 
paid off arrears, and " purchased the residences of St. Cloud and Rambouilletl His 
means of raising money were perfectly simple— he borrowed, anticipated, issued chan- 
cery-edicts, and prolonged and* augmented extraordinary taxations in a style never 
known before. The parliament resisted these measures, but C., backed by royal author- 
ity, carried them into execution. The crisis necessarily arrived; and in 1786" when the 
people could bear the extraordinary taxation no longer, C. advised the king to convoke 
the assembly of the notables, and proposed to abolish the* privileges (exemption from 
taxes) of the noble and wealthy, to take the duty off salt, to abolish socage (feudal or 
compulsory service to the lord ‘of the manor), and to distribute the burden of taxation 
more equally. The people and the aristocracy demanded a convocation of the states- 
general, instead of the assembly of the notables; but 0. boldly proceeded with his plan, 
opened the assembly of the notables, Feb. 2, 1787, and in a pleasant and florid oration, 
described the general prosperity of French industry and commerce and brought his 
speech to a climax by confessing that the annual deli cit of the treasury had risen to 115 
millions of francs, and that during the time from 1778 to 1786, the government had bor- 
rowed no less a sum than about 1250 millions ! The notables, instead of proceeding 
with G.’s plan of reorganization, demanded from him a statement of acounts. ’Hot 
being able to give this satisfactorily, he was stripped of his dignities, and banished to 
Lorraine. After this, Q. resided chiefly in England, until in 1802 he obtained from 
Bonaparte permission to return to France, where hp died, in very embarrassed circum- 
stances, Oct. 80, 1802. 

CALOPHYLXUM (Gt. beautiful leaf), a genus of trees of the natural order guitifem 
(q.v.), natives of warm climates. Some of the species yield valuable timber, as G. 
arigwitifolinm, the Pinky Tree, which grows at Penang, and in the islands to the east- 
ward of the bay of Bengal, and furnishes the beautiful -straight • spars' called peon. The 
resinous products of some .species are valuable, and among them are some of the '.sub- 
stances known by the name of tacamaliaca (q.v.). CJ. imphyllim, which yields true East 
Indian tacamaliaca, is a very large and beautiful umbrageous tree, often planted for its 
shade and the fragrance of its flowers, which are white and in loose axillary racemes. It 
is one of the most valuable timber-trees of the South Sea islands. The timber resembles 
mahogany, being of equally close texture, although of lighter color, and very durable. 
The leave i are oblong and obtuse; the fruit — which in all this genus is. a globose drupe 
or stone fruit — is about the size of a walnut; and a fixed oil is expressed from its kernel, 
which is used for lamps, etc. A similar oil is expressed from the seed of O. calaba, the 
CaIiAbaTrek of the West Indies, which ’also has white sweet-scented flowers, and of 
Which the timber is used for various purposes, particularly for staves and cask -headings. 

CALORIC, a term for heat (q.v.). 

CALORIC ENGINE. This was the name given by capt. Ericsson to his latest air- 
engine . There seems no reason for the change of name, unless it were meant to distin- 
guish it f rom the previously well-known, though hitherto unsuccessful air-engines of the 
Messrs. Stirling. We shall in this article treat air and caloric engine as synonymous 
terms. ■ • ' . - 
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* The law is the same for steam, air, or any other fluid whatever 


the merely mechanical part of the machine to . be perfect) the heat converted into 
work bears the same proportion to the total heat given to the fluid that the range of tem- 
perature bears to the highest absolute temperature of the fluid. Thus supposing an engine 
to receive steam* at the temperature of 273° F., and discharge it at that of 120 'TV, the 

275—120 

fraction of heat which it can convert into work will be -------- or about 21 per cent 

of the total heat of the fluid. This proportion would be, of course, greatly reduced 
in practice, owing to imperfections in the machinery, but these being equally likely to 
occur in all prime movers, we need not consider them here. The lowest, limit of tem- 
perature available being practically constant, fixed either by the temperature of the 
atmosphere, or that obtainable in a condenser, it follows thatgreater economy can only 
be looked for in The direction of increase of initial, temperature. In ordinary steam- 
engines, in which the pressure and temperature increase simultaneously, the latter is 
limited by the former, .-which in its turn is kept, by considerations of safety, compara- 
tively low. When, however, superheated steam (steam to which additional heat has been 
imparted without the corresponding • addition, of pressure) or heated air is used, the tem- 
perature is limited only by the power of the metals composing live .machine to resist the 
destructive action of heat, or the chemical action of the fluid at that temperature. 
Heated air possesses the advantage over superheated steam as a motive power, that with 
it an explosion, in the usual sense of the word, is rendered almost impossible, and tint, 
if one were to occur, it would be comparative!^ harmless. It also, of course, enables the 
boiler to be dispensed with. 

Air-engines, in their principal working parts, are very similar to ordinary steam- 
engines. The heated air is introduced into a cylinder, in which works a tightly-fitting 
piston, which is thus compelled to move up and down, and transfers its motion to a 
revolving shaft by means of a piston and connecting rod m the usual manner. The 
motion of the piston results in all cases from the expansion of the heated air; the 
air is heated by means of a furnace, is introduced below the piston, raises it, and 
then is allowed to escape into the atmosphere. Air-engines are almost invariably single- 
acting; they are sometimes worked simply by heated air, and sometimes with the air 
which, having passed through the furnace, is mixed with all the gaseous products of 
combustion. The latter method has the immense advantage that it utilizes the lieat 
which would otherwise be rejected into the chimney The total efficiency of the 
machine is thus increased, although the efficiency of tlie*engine proper, between the given 
pair of temperatures, remains the same. 

The more heat carried away by the discharged air— the higher its temperature, in 
other words — the smaller evidently is, cceteris paribus, 'the range ."of temperature of the 
machine, and the less, therefore (as already explained), will be its efficiency. The dis- 
tinctive principle of the Messrs. Stirling’s air engine, as of the later C. E., consists in 
utilizing a great part of this wasted heat, and thus economizing fuel. This is effected 
by means of a “ regenerator,” or, more properly, “economizer,” consisting of a chamber 
Ailed with metallic sieves of wire-gauze, through which the hot air is made to passvaA 
wards from the cylinder, after having performed its work on the working piston of the 
engine. As much of the lieat of the escaping air is taken up by the regenerator, and 
its temperature thus reduced, the range of temperature of the machine is correspond- 
ingly increased. The fresli air entering the cylinder for the next stroke was compelled 
to pass imeards through the regenerator, and abstracted from it the heat left in it. In 
this way it did not require to receive so much heat in the furnace as would otherwise 
have been the case, and thus economized fuel. 

This method of preventing waste of heat was first discovered by the Bev. Dr. Stir- 
ling, who obtained a patent for it in 1816. In working with air at the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, however, the engine was found to require to be of large dimensions 
as compared to a steam-engine of tl\e same power; and in order to obviate this objec- 
tion, compressed air was used, the idea originating with Mr. James Stirling, c.E. Sev- 
eral other difficulties were successfully surmounted by the Messrs. Stirling, and event- 
ually two improved engines were constructed, one of which was tested to fully 40 horse- 
A This latter engine did all the work of the Dundee foundry company regularly 

for upwards of 8 years, during which period i they employed no other motor. At t in* 
end of this period* it was laid aside, principally owing to the repeated failure of one of 
the heating vessels. 

Capt. Ericsson, in his attempt to introduce his C. E. in the ship which, bore his 
name, experienced precisely the same difficulties and disappointments, and tried nearly 
the same remedies as the Messrs. Stirling. There seems little doubt, however, that lie 
actually believed his “ regenerator” was to make the same heat do work over and over 
.again— to be a kind of perpetual motion — and under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that his machines (notwithstanding some not very creditable maneuvering 
on the part of their upholders) entirely failed, and that in 2 years (1855) they were 
replaced by steam-engines. 

Air engines have recently been constructed, in which the solar rays, concentrated by 
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means of an arrangement of mirrors, are utilized as the source; of heat These have 
been called solar engines. 

CALOBIM'ETEB, a measurer of the degree of heat (q.v.). 

CALGEXMQ'TGR, a powerful galvanic • battery devised hv Dr. Hare. He ■nlaced a 


CALOBIM'ETER, a measurer of the degree of heat (q.v.). 

CALGXHMQ 'TOR, a powerful galvanic battery devised hv Dr. Hare. He placed a 
sheet of non-conducting substance, as paste-board," between a sheet oi copper and 
another of zinc, rolled the whole together, and plunged the bundle into a barrel oi 
acidulated water. As there was but due pair of plates, the intensity of the electricity 
produced was feeble, but because of the great surface, the quantity was large; effects 
which depend upon quantity, as heat, were produced in an intense degree. Tlie same 
result is now attained by coupling the elements of many small cells in such a way that 
all the positive plates shall be united in one, and the negative plates in another. 

CALO'TBOBIS. See Mudak. 

0AL0TT1ST.es ( Le Regiment tie la Calotte ), a society of witty and satirical men, in the 
time of Louis XIV., who were headed by two officers in the king's body-guard, named 
Torsac and Aimon. Their name was taken from the word calotte (a “small cap,” worn 
by monks over the tonsure), and their amusement consisted in sending to any public 
character who had exposed himself to ridicule, a “patent,” authorizing him to wear -the 
calotte as a covering for the weak part of his head. The armorial bearings Of the Regi- 
ment de la. Calotte consisted of various symbols of folly, with the motto, “ O’est regner qm 
desavoir rire” When Torsac, its first “generalissimo,” died,' the society, which occu- 
pied a position of satirical hostility to the French academy, drew up a burlesque 
funeral oration, manufactured out of the pompously eulogistic phrases that the acade- 
micians were in the habit of using. As the society became audacious, and did not spare 
even royalty itself, it was dissolved by the minister Fleury. The Memoir es pour serrir d 
VHistoire de la Calotte (Basel, 1725) is an amusing little book. During the restoration, 
the title Regime de la Calotte was applied to the priestly administrationof affairs. 

CAL'OTYPE PROG'ESS (Gr. halos, beautiful, typos , impression), a title comprehending 
a variety of methods for the production of negative photographs on paper; and so 
named by the inventor, the late Dr. H, Fox Talbot, who exhibited the result of his 
experiments in the year 1840. The principle involved in the G. P. depends on the sus- 
ceptibility to the action of daylight of a surface chemically prepared, and the practice 
consists in the preparation, and exposure in the camera, of a sheet of paper, having on 
one surface an even and finely divided layer of iodide of silver, nitrate of silver, and an 
g organic acid; the image obtained on this surface being subsequently developed with 
gailo-nitrafce of silver. It will -be unnecessary here to describe the various modifications 
which have been introduced with the object of imparting a high degree of sensibility to 
the paper; one process — the best — will suffice to describe the manipulation. 

Good English paper, sized with gelatine, should be chosen, the foreign starch -sized 
papers being unsuitable, on account of the solutions sinking in too deeply, and thus 
impairing that sharpness of outline which should be possessed by a good negative. The 
paper is then floated on one side, and for a ■moment- only, on a solution of iodide of 
silver in iodide of potassium; prepared by adding freshly precipitated iodide of silver 
to a strong solution of iodide of potassium. It is then dried, and plunged into a dish 
containing distilled water, which, by removing the soluble iodide of potassium, precipi- 
tates the iodide of silver in an even and finely divided condition over the whole surface 
of the paper, which in this state will keep good for twelve months. It is now ready to 
receive the sensitive coaling; this operation, which is called exciting the paper, is per- 
formed in the following manner: Two solutions are prepared— -one, a saturated solution 
of gallic acid in cold distilled water, called solution A ; the other, a solution of 50 grains of 
nitrate of silver in 1 oz. of distilled water, to which 1 drum of glacial acetic acid has 
been added; this is called solution B. The iodized paper obtained as above is now laid 
on aboard having a piece of clean blotting-paper on it a little larger than the paper to 
he excited, and the following solution brushed over it with a clean Buckle’s brush: 
distilled water, 1 oz. ; solution A, 15 drops; solution B, 15 drops. This mixture, pre- 
pared in a chemically clean glass vessel, should be freely applied, and the excess 
absorbed by clean blotting-paper. The paper is now ready for exposure in the camera, 
and maybe at once placed in the dark slide; or a stock maybe thus sensitized and 
preserved between folds of blotting-paper until required for use. The time of exposure 
— varying from three minutes to a quarter of an hour — is determined by the diameter 
and focal length of the lens employed, the aperture of the diaphragm or stop, and the 
amount of light prevailing at the time. Tiie development of the latent image , an operation 
which, like the preceding, is, of course, conducted in a room illuminated only by yellow 
light, is accomplished by applying freely and uniformly over the whole surface solution 
A; and when the image* begins to appear, applying a second quantity, to which a few 
drops of solution B have been previously added, to increase the intensity. The whole 
operation of development occupies about *a quarter of an hour; and when the* details 
are fully out, the picture should be washed with water, and fixed, by immersion in a 
solution of 1 part of hyposulphite of soda to 4 parts of water; it is then again freely 
washed in frequent, changes of water during several hours; it is lastly dried and iraxedf 
when it, may bo regarded as a finished negative, from which positive prints may be 
obtained, having i: he lights and shadows as in nature. See Positive Printing. 
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CALO VIUS, Abraham, 1613-86; a Lutheran minister, rector at Dantzic, and pro* 
fessor at Konigsberg and Wittenberg; He was a strong controvertist, and a vigorous 
supporter of his sect. 

CALOTEBS, a general name for the monks of the Greek church. The name is a cor-' 
ruptibn- of two Greek words,' kdlo& and germ, and signifies “good old men.” The C. follow 
the order of St. Basil, and are divided into three ranks: the novices, called arehari. 
the ordinary professed, called mierodiemi; and the more perfect, called megalockenii 
It is always from among them that bishops and patriarchs are chosen, because they ar< 
generally members of the most distinguished families of the upper and middle classes. 
The 0. also furnish the only learned theologians in Greece at the present day. Theii 
monasteries are very numerous. The most celebrated in Asia is that of Mt. Sinai, 
founded by the emperor Justinian, and endowed with a revenue of 60,000 crowns. In 
Europe, Aft. Athos alone has twenty, the inmates of which have so great a reputation 
for sanctity, that even the Turks seek an interest in their prayers. The C. are obliged 
to labor for the benefit of their monastery as long as they continue in it. Their religious 
services occupy an unnaturally large portion of their time, beginning at midnight" and 
continuing at intervals until sunset. They observe four Lents: the first, of eight weeks,, 
in commemoration of the resurrection of our Lord; the second, of three weeks, in 
honor of the holy apostles; the third, of fourteen days, in commemoration of the 
assumption of the Virgin; and tlie fourth, in commemoration of the advent. —There are 
also female O.,or Greek nuns, who likewise follow the rule of St. Basil 

CALTE. See Hercules, Pillars of, ante. 

0ALPE E, a city of Jhansi, one of the n.w. provinces of India, on the right bank of 
the Jumna, in lat. 26° T n., and long. 79 3 48' east. Pop. ’73, 15,570. It is an entrepot 
for the cotton of the neighboring district. It has manufactures of cotton and paper, 
and is celebrated for the beauty of its refined sugar. It became British by capture and 
cession, respectively, in 1803 and 1806. It is 51 m. s.w. of Cawnpore, and is closely 
linked with it in the history of the insurrection of 1857-58, as the head-quarters of the 
Gwalior contingent. 

CALPE3TTY1T, a long and narrow peninsula on the w. side of Ceylon, in lat. 8° 14' n., 
and long. 79° 53' east. The neck is so low as to be overflowed during the n.e. monsoon, 
so that it is transformed into an island. 

CALPUBHI17S. The Calpurnia gens was, by its own account, one of the oldest 
plebeian, clans in Rome; but it does not figure in history till the time of the first Punic 
war. The family names, in the time of* the republic, were Bestia, Bi bolus, Flainina, * 
and Piso.— Marcus Calpurnius Bdpjlus is known as the hostile but incapable col- 
league of Caesar (q.v.) in the consulate. Pie was put up by the aristocratic party, who 
spent vast sums to carry the election. He finally joined the Pompeian party, had com- 
mand of the fleet intended to prevent Ciesar’s passage to Greece, and died 48" b.c., before 
the battle of Dyrrhachium. Among the Roman women of this family, two are cele- 
brated — Calpurnia, the daughter of Calpurnius Piso (consul 58 b.c.), and the last wife 
of Ctesar, who seems, from tlie scanty notices of her we possess, to have been a quiet 
domestic woman, full of love and solicitude for her great husband; and Calpurnia, 
the daughter of L. Calpurnius Bestia, wife of P. Autistius, who killed herself when, her 
husband was murdered by order of the younger Marius, 83 b.c. 

CALPUR'NIUS, Titus Julius, surname d Siculus, a pastoral poet who lived in 
Sicily about the end of the 8d century. He seems to have been an imitator of Virgil, 
but beyond his complaining of poverty nothing is known of his personal history. 

CALTABELLO’IA (a Saracenic name = “the castle of the cork-trees”), a t. of Sicily, 
Girgenti, 7 m. u.e. of Sciacca, most picturesquely situated around an ancient castle, 
which crowns a steep rock overhanging a. stream (anc. Grimum), of tlie same name ns 
the town. Of. its churches the Ghma Mat due is a beautiful relic of the middle ages, 
resembling a mosque, with a single row of columns down the middle. C. was cap- 
tured by the. Saracens in 840 a.d. Pop. 6300. 

CALTANISET'TA, a province in Sicily s. of Palermo; 1455 sq.m. ; pop. '71, 330,066. 
The soil is fertile, producing grapes, olives, almonds, hemp, cotton, etc. Marble, agate, 
alabaster, sulphur, and iron ore are found. Agriculture is the chief industry, but there 
are foundries ancl manufactories of chemicals. 

CALTAHISET'TA, a fortified t. of Sicily, situated on a fertile plain near the Salso, 
about 38 rn. n.e. of Girgenti. It has mineral springs and extensive sulphur-works. 
Pop. ’73. 26,156. 

CALTAVUTU'RO, a t. of Sicily, province of Palermo, and 37 m. s.e. of the city of 
that name, on a small river, the Grande. The town is of Saracenic origin. Jasper is 
found near C. Pop. 5000. 

CAL'THA. See Marsh Marigold. 

CALTO'NICA, a t. of Sicily, about 15 m. n.w. of Girgenti. It has pretty extensive 
sulphur-works and salt-works. Pop. 7000. 

. CALTROP, Caltjecbop, or Calthorp, in military warfare, is a four-pronged piece of 
iron, each prong about four in. in length. When it is wished to check the approach of 
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the enemy’s cavalry over a plain, or of Ms besiegers in the ditch of a fortification, cal- 
trops are sometimes thrown down; from their shape,. one prong is sure to stand upright, 
and may work terrible mischief to the enemy’s horses or men. 

CALTJIBE, a t. of France, in the department of the Rhone, situated on the left bank 
of the Saone, about 3 m. n.n.e. of Lyon. It has three annual fairs. Pop. ’76, 7207. 

CALtTMBA, or Colombo, very extensively used in medicine, is the root of eoeeulus 
palmatus , a herbaceous plant of the natural order mmiispm-maeem (q.v.). It is said to 
derive its name from Colombo in Ceylon, although the C. now chiefly in use is the pro- 
duce of Mozambique. The flowers in this genushave 12 sepais and petals in all, similar 
in appearance, and disposed in four rows. The male and female flowers are on sepa- 
rate plants. G, palmatus has nearly circular leaves with 5 to 7 lobes, on long hairy 
foot-stalks, and solitary axillary racemes of small green flowers, the racemes of the male 
plants branching. The fruit is a drupe, or 1-seeded berry-like fruit, about the size of a 
hazel-nut, densely clothed with long hairs. The stem is annual and twining; the root 
perennial, consisting of clustered spindle-shaped fleshy tubers, with a brown warty epi- 
dermis, and internally deep yellow. The plant is not cultivated: the root is collected 
where it grows wild in dense forests. It is dug up in Mar., cut into slices or short cylin- 
drical pieces, and dried in the shade. In this state it appears in commerce, having a 
greenish-yellow tint, a very bitter taste, and a faint aromatic odor. Its bitterness is 
ascribed to a somewhat narcotic principle called calutnbine, and to berber me, an alkaloid 
originally discovered in the barberry (q.v.), which is also present in it. 0. is regarded 
as one of the most .useful stomachics and tonics. It is demulcent, not at all stimulant, 
and capable of being employed in cases in which almost every other tonic would be 
rejected by the stomach. It is sometimes given to allay vomiting. It has been found 
very useful in diarrhea and dysentery. It is administered in the form of powder, infu- 
sion, or t incture. Similar properties seem to reside in the roots of the species of eoeeulus 
generally. — The very poisonous seed known by the name of eoeeulus Indicus (q.v.), 
belongs to a plant of a different but allied genus. — The root of frasera walteri is some- 
times fraudulently substituted for 0., and has been called American calumba root. It 
does not agree with 0. in its properties, but, besides its very different appearance, it 
may be distinguished by its undergoing no such change of color when touched with 
tincture of iodine, as in true 0. root is produced by the presence of starch. See 
Fraseua. 

CALUMET, the “peace-pipe” of the North American Indians, is a tobacco-pipe hav- 
ing a stem of reed about two feet and a half longy decorated with locks of women’s hair 
and feathers, and a large bowl of polished marble. It plays an important part in the 
conclusion of treaties, of which, indeed, it may be described as the rafcifier. After a 
treaty has been signed, the Indians fill the 0. with the best tobacco, and present it to the 
representatives of the party with whom they have been entering into alliance, themselves 
smoking out of it afterwards. The presentation of it to stangers is a mark of hospitality, 
and to refuse it would be considered an act of hostility. 

CALUMET, a co. in e. Wisconsin, on Winnebago lake; 360 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 16,631. 
It is a hilly region, but with abundance of timber and good pasturage, and produces 
grain, hay, hops, wool, etc. Oo. seat, Chilton. 

CALUMET, a t. and village in Houghton co., Midi., on the Mineral Range railroad; 
pop. of township '80, 8391. In the town is a copper-mine supposed to be the richest in 
the world; employing from 1800 to 2000 men and yielding annually 13,000 to 15, 000 tons 
of pure copper. There are some manufactures in the village. 

CALFMHY. An ancient regulation of the Scotch law obliged litigants to give their 
oath of (J . — that is, they swore, either by themselves or by their counsel, that the facts 
alleged by them were true, although in practice this oath was not usually put unless 
one*of the parties required it of his" adversary. In the modern practice, however, of the 
court of session, this oath is confined to actions for divorce, and other consistorial cases 
— the object being to guard against collusion between the husband and wife. See 
Divorce. A W. 

CALUMHY, Law as to. See Libel. 

CAXiTTSO, a t. of n. Italy, in Piedmont, province of Turin, about 11 m. s. of Xvrea, 
and oonneo Md with Turin by railway. Pop. 3500. 

€ ALT AD OS, a maritime department in the n.w. of France, bounded n. by the English 
channel, and o., w., and s. by the departments of Eure, Manche, and Orne. It is formed 
out of a part of the old province of Normandy. The principal rivers are the Touques, 
Grric, Dives, Senile, Dromme, and Mire. The coast, which has few bays or inlets, is 
partly formed by bold ridges, and partly by sand-downs, cliffs, and reefs. The reef 
extending between the mouths of the Ome and the Mire, called Calvados, after one of 
the vessels in the Spanish armada shipwrecked here, and from which the department 
takes its name, is very dangerous to navigation. The soil of the department is generally 
fertile, especially in 'the valleys, supplying rich pasturage for horned cattle, sheep, 
horses, and swine, which constitute the principal wealth of Calvados. The climate is 
healthy, though changeable. Iron, marble, slate, and coal are found. There are various 
manufacture^ and the coast-fisheries are of some importance. C. has an area of 3130 


sq.m., -with a pop. in 1876 of 450,220, and is divided into six arrondissements. Caen 
is the capital. 

CALVAERT, Bionys, called also Dionisio Flamming o, a distinguished painter, 
especially in hind.-cape, was b. at Antwerp in 1555. lie settled early at Bologna, where 
he opened a school, and laid among his students the celebrated Doinenichino, Guido, 
and • Albani, who were, afterwards, however, pupils of the (Jaracci. Many excellent 
pictures by him are still preserved at Bologna. He died in 1619. 

CALVARY, Mount, the scene of our Savior’s crucifixion, is an eminence which lay 
at the n.w., and just on the outside, of the ancient city of Jerusalem. ^ _ Calvary, or Cal- 
varia, is a translation into Latin of the Hebrew word Golgotha, signifying a “ skull, ” 
either because the mount was a place of public execution, or because it was shaped like 
a human skull. 

CALVARY, in, Roman Catholic countries, is a representation of the various scenes of 
the passion and crucifixion of our Lord, either in a chapel, or external to the church, as 
at St. Jacques at Antwerp. Is consists of three crosses with the figures of Christ and 
the thieves, usually as large as life, surrounded by a number of figures, representing the 
various personages wlio took part in the crucifixion. At Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the C, is a 
church on the top of a hill, surrounded by twelve sculptured stones, each marking an 
event which took place on the journey of the Savior to Mount Calvary. The approach 
to the C. is called the Via Dolorosa , each of the stones marking what is called a station, 
at which the pious say a prayer in passing. 

CALVELXO, a t. in the province of Basilicata, Italy, pleasantly situated on a hill-slope 
about 18 m. s. of Potenza. It has two convents. Pop. 5650. 

^ CAIiVEBTU'EA ISLANDS, off the coast of Arracan, in the bay of Bengal, their center 
being in lat. 16° 53' n., and. long. 94° 20' east; The group consists of two divisions— one 
to the s.e,, which is composed of two lofty and well-wooded islets; and another to the 
n.w., which presents seven bare rocks, chiefly of fantastic shapes. 

CALVERT, a co. in Maryland, on Chesapeake bay ; 250 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 10,538—5696 
colored. Its surface Is rolling, with good soil, having marl in abundance. The chief 
productions are tobacco, coni, and oats. Co. seat, Prince Frederick. 

■ CALVERT, George, and, Cecil. See Baltimore, Loud. • 

CALVERT, George Henry, b. Baltimore, 1808; a graduate of Harvard, and fora 
long time editor of the Lahimore American. In 1832, lie published III a sin / / ioo s of Ph re- 
nology, the first treatise on the subject issued in this country. Among his works arc a 
Metrical Version of Schilltr's Don Cation; Scents and Thoughts in Europe; Co biro, a Don 
Juanic poem; An Introduction to the Social Sciences; Tin Genihman; Aynia and Other 
Points; First Year in. Europe; Ellen, a Poem; and Goethe, his Life a ml Works. In 1843, he 
removed to Few port, R. I., of which city he was chosen mayor in 1853. 

CALVERT, Leonard, 1582-1647; brother of the second lord Baltimore, and first 
governor of Maryland. In 1638, lie led the first expedition to Maryland in two small 
vessels, and on the 25th of Mar., 1684, at St, Clement’s island on tlie Potomac, a regu- 
lar mass was celebrated. Immediately afterwards they settled on the right hank of a 
river called by them St. George, and founded the prospective eitv of St. Mary, no signs 
of which now remain. After much difficulty with the people of Virginia the colonists 
under Calvert were fully established, and in 1647 his name as governor of the province 
was recognized. 

CALYX, a seaport on the island of Corsica, situated on a peninsula in the gulf of Calvi, 
about 88 m. w.s.w, of Bastia, hit, 42° 85' n., long. 8° 48'' east. It is strongly fortified, 
and has a good port, with a high light, at its entrance, and a considerable export trade, 
C. was captured by the English in 1794, after a siege of 51 days. Pop. ’72, I960. 

( CAL'VILLE, a kind of apple, of which there are numerous sub-varieties. Thecal- 
villes diminish in thickness from the middle towards the calyx, where they form a point; 
they have regular ribs and a large open seed-chamber; also a pleasant smell, and are 
unctuous to the touch. They arc never altogether streaked; they have a, fine loose flesh, 
with a flavor somewhat resembling that of the raspberry or strawberry. The white 
winter O. is in high repute both as a culinary and dessert apple; it is very extensively 
cultivated on the continent of Europe. 

CALVIN', John, one of the most eminent of the reformers of the 16th e., was b. at 
Hoy on, in Picardy, on the 10th of July, 1509. His father, Gerard Cauvin or Calvin, was 
procureur-fiscal of the district of Hoyon, and secret, ary of the diocese, tie was one of 
six children — four sons and two daughters. All the three sons who survived were bred 
ecclesiastics; and the reformer himself, while still only 12 years of age, was appointed to 
a chaplaincy in the cathedral church of Hoy on. This he held as a means of support 
during the period of his education, and even for some short time after he had entered on 
, his reforming career. 0. was educated in circumstances of ease, and even affluence. 
The noble family of Mommor, in the neighborhood, invited him to <diare in the studies of 
their children; he was in some measure adopted by them, and when the family went to 
Paris, in his 14th year, he accompanied them, and participated in tlu* benefits of the 
higher instruction which was there attainable. He was entered as a pupil in the college 
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de hi Marche, trader the regency of Matlrarin Cordier, better remembered; perhaps,- by 
bis Latin name of Gorderius. It was under this distinguished master that \k laid the 
foundation of his own wonderful mastery of the Latin language. During this early 
period, he was distinguished by the great activity of his mental "powers, and the grave 
severity of his manners. His companions, it is'said, surnamed him the “ Accusative.” 

For awhile, ids attention was directed to the study of law. His remarkable talents 
seemed to promise great success in this branch of study, and his father sent him, with 
the view of prosecuting it, to the university of Orleans, then adorned by Pierre de 
l’Etoile, one of the most famous jurists of his day,- and. -'afterwards" president of the 
parliament of Paris. At Orleans, lie continued the same life of rigorous temperance 
and earnest studiousness for which he was already noted. Beza says that, after sup- 
ping moderately, he would spend half the night in study, and devote the morning to 
meditation on wliat he had acquired. His undue habits of study seem to have laid 
thus early the foundation of the ill-health which marked his later years. It was while 
a law-student in Orleans that he became acquainted with the Scriptures, and received his 
first, impulse to the theological studies which have made his name so distinguished. A 
relative of his own. Pierre Robert Olivetan, was there engaged in a translation of the 
Scriptures ; and this had the effect of ^rawing C.’s attention, "and awakening within him 
the religious instinct which was soon to prove the master-principle of his life. We' can- 
not say as yet that his traditionary opinions were unfixed, or that be liad embraced with 
any decision the Protestant opinions that - were spreading everywhere; but the seeds of 
the new faith, were now beyond doubt sown in his heart," and from this time, although 
lie still continued for awhile longer to pursue his legal studies, his main interests appear 
to have been religious and theological. From Orleans he went to Bourgfes, where he. 
acquired the knowledge of Greek, under the tuition of a learned German, Melchior 
Wolmar, to the influence of whose spiritual instructions he was also greatly indebted. 
He began here to preach the reformed doctrines, and passed over into the ranks of 
Protestantism, under the slow but sure growth of his new convictions, rather than 
under the agitation of any violent feeling. Here, as everywhere, his life presents a 
marked contrast to that of Luther. 

He proceeded to Paris in 1533, which at this date had become a center of the “ new 
learning,” under the teaching of Lefevre and Farel, and the influence of the queen of 
Navarre, sister of Francis I. The Sorbonne itself had not escaped the infection. There 
was a growing religious excitement in the university, in the court, and even among the 
bishops. This, however, was not to last. The king was soon stirred up to take active 
measures to quell this rising spirit; and the result was that C. and others were obliged 
to flee for their lives. The story is that G. narrowly escaped, having descended from 
his window by means of his sheets, and fled, under the guise of a vine-dresser, a friend 
of his, in whose clothes he concealed himself. After this he repaired for a short time 
to his native place, resigned the preferment he held in the Roman Catholic church, and 
for a year or. two led a wandering life, sheltered in various places. We find him at 
Saintonge ; at Nerac, the residence of the queen of Navarre; at Augouleme, with his 
friend Louis Tibet; then for a brief -while at Paris again, strangely enough expecting a 
meeting with Servetus, who had expressed a desire to see and confer with him. Perse- 
cution against the Protestants at this time raged so hotly, that C. was no longer safe in 
France; and he betook himself to Basel, where he is supposed to have prepared the first 
edition of the Institutes of the Christian Religion, and whence he certainly issued, in the 
year 1535, the famous preface addressed to Francis I. The concentrated vigor of this 
address, its intensity of feeling, rising into indignant remonstrance, and "at times a 
pathetic ami powerful eloquence, make it one of the most memorable documents in con- 
nection with the reformation. It is throughout a noble defense of the righteous charac- 
ter of the reformed doctrines, and their support alike in Scripture and in history. The 
energetic decisiveness and moral zeal of the future teacher and legislator of Geneva, 
speak in every page of it. After completing this great service to the cause of Protest- 
antism, he made a short visit to Italy, to Renee, the duchess of Ferrara. Finally, he 
revisited his native town; sold the paternal estate, which had devolved to him on the 
death of his eldest brother; and bidding it adieu, set out in company with bis younger 
brother and sister on his way to Strasbiirg. The direct road being rendered dangerous 
by the armies of Charles V., which had penetrated into France, he sought a circuitous 
route through Savoy and Geneva. 

The result of this journey was memorable for the cause of the reformation. Arrived 
in Geneva, he met there his friend, Louis 111 let, -who communicated the fact of his 
arrival to Farel, then in the very midst of his struggle to promote the reformation in the 
city and neighborhood. Farel hastened to see him, and urge upon him the duty of re- 
maining where lie was, and undertaking his share of the work of God, under the burden, 
of which he was like to fail. 0. did not at first respond to the calk He was given, he 
himself says, to his “ own intense thoughts and private studies.” He wished to devote 
himself to the service of the reformed churches generally, rather than to the care of any 
particular church. A. life of intellectual and theological labor was that which at that 
time was most congenial, to him. By some strange insight, however, Farel penetrated 
to the higher fitness of the young stranger who stood before him, and he ventured, in 
the spirit of that daring enthusiasm which characterized him, to lay the curse of God 
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upon Mm and his studies if lie refused his aid to the church of Geneva in her time of 
need. This seemed to €. a divine menace. ‘-Vlt-wao,” he said, “as if "God had seized 
me b^vhis^hwfuhhatid iromgheaYen.”^ He abandoned his intention of pursuing his 
journey, and joined eagerly with Fare! in the work of reformation. 

Snell was the beginning of 0,’s great 'career in Geneva. Having entered upon his 
task, he soon infused an energy into it which crowned the struggling efforts of Fare! 
with success. The hierarchical authority was already overturned., before his arrival; tlie 
citizens laid asserted their independence against the duke of Savoy, whose alliance with 
the corrupt episcopate, which was the direct governing influence in the place had called 
forth the patriotic as well as the religious, feelings of the people. The. magistrates and 
people eagerly joined with the reformers in the first heat off their freedom and zeal. A 
i^rotestant confession of faith was drawn out, approved of by the council of fcw.o ..hun- 
dred, the largest governing board of the city, and then proclaimed in the .cathedral 
church of SC Peter’s as ■binding. upon the whole body of the citizens. Great and mar- 
velous changes were .wrought in a short time upon the manners of the people; where 
license and frivolity had reigned, a strict moral severity began to characterize the whole 
aspect of society. The strain, however, was too sudden and too extreme. A spirit of 
rebellion to the rule of C. and Fare! broke forth; they refused to yield to the -wishes of a 
party animated by a more easy: and liberal spirit than themselves, and known in the 
history of Geneva under .the nickname' of 'Libertines; and the consequence was, that 
they were both expelled from the city after less than two years’ residence. 

(5. retreated to Strasburg, where he had meant to go when arrested in liis. course at 
Geneva. Here he settled, and devoted himself to theological study, and especially to 
his critical labors on the New Testament. Here, also, in Oct., 1539, he married ‘the 
widow of a converted Anabaptist. The marriage appears to have proved a happy one, 
although not of long duration. 

The Genevans found, after a short time, that they could not well get on without 
Calvin. His rule might be rigid; but an authority; even such as bis, which might gall 
from its severity, was .belter than no settled authority at all; and the libertine party 
seem to have been unable to construct any efficient and beneficent form of government;. 
Accordingly, they invited C. to return; and after some delay on his part" in order to 
test the spirit in which they were acting, he acceded to their invitation, and in the 
autumn of 1541, after three years’ absence, once more made his entry into Geneva. 

Now, at length, he succeeded in establishing his plan of church-government, in all its 
forms and details. By his college of pastors and doctors, and his eonsisiorial court of dis- 
cipline, lie founded a theocracy, with himself at the head of it, which aimed virtually to 
direct all the affairs of the city, and to control and modify both the social and. individual 
life of the citizens. Not without a struggle, it may be; supposed, did he succeed in his 
great autocratic scheme. The libertines, although dishonored by their ineffectual 
attempts to maintain order in the city, and uphold its rights and dignity, still remained 
a strong party, which was even augmented, after Offs return, hymen such as Amy Perrin, 
who had strongly concurred in, the invitation to C., but who were afterwards alienated 
from him by the high and arbitrary hand with which lie pursued his designs, as well 
as by their own schemes of ambition. The struggle with this party lasted with various 
fortune for no less a period than 15 years, and was only terminated in 1555, after a some- 
what ridiculous erneute in the streets. Amy Perrin and others, driven from the city, 
were executed in effigy ; and the reformer’s authority from this date confirmed into an 
absolute supremacy. 

During the period of this long struggle With the libertines, C. had many other dis- 
putes, in which he conducted himself with no less heartiness and zeal. The most remark- 
able of these were his controversies with Sebastian Castellio, Jerome Boisec, and above 
all, Michael Servetus. 

0. liad become acquainted with Castellio at Strasburg. They entertained at first a 
warm friendship for each other, and C. showed great zeal in assisting Castellio, whose 
poverty and learning had attracted his sympathy. When lie returned to Geneva, he 
invited Castellio to join him there, and procured for him the title of regent or tutor in the 
gymnasium of the city. There was little similarity, however, in the characters of the 
two men, and the diversity of their tastes and views soon became apparent. The learning 
of Castellio was intensely Immanitic; a classical spirit and a somewhat arbitrary opinion - 
ativeness molded all Ms studies; and as soon as he began to apply himself to’ theology, 
became into conflict with Calvin. In a letter to Fare!’ in 1542, we find C. speaking' of 
the freaks of “our friend Sebastian, which may both raise your bile and your laughter 
at thejsame time.” These freaks relate to Castellio’s notions of scriptural translation, 
and his refusal of C.’s offer to revise the version which he had made of certain parts of 
Scripture. Then, two years later, when Castellio desired to enter into the ministry, 0. 
dissuaded the council from accepting him, on account of some peculiar opinions which 
he held. These were certain rationalistic views as to the authenticity and character of 
the Song of Solomon, the descent of Christ into hell, and also about election. After this, 
Castellio left Geneva for awhile, bid soon returning, he attacked the views of C. openly. 
After a violent scone in church, which is painted in C.’s letters very strongly, he was 
forced to leave the city. The two old friends, now declared enemies, did not spare each 
other henceforth. The fate of Servetus drew forth an anonymous publication, attacking 
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with keen logic and covert and ingenious sarcasm the Genevan doctrines. This publi- 
cation was attributed bvboth G. and Beza to Castellio, and they replied to him in no 
measured terras, stigmatizing him as a ‘ ■ deceiver and vessel of Satan.” . One fact really 
disgraceful to (J, in tlie controversy deserves not to be passed over. Sunk in great poverty, 
Castellio was obliged, in his old age, to gather sticks on the hanks of the Bhine at Basel, 
as a means of support. 0. did not hesitate to accuse him of stealing the sticks. Such 
polemical truculence may well make us turn away in disgust and indignation. 

The controversy with Bolsec belongs- to a later periocf Jerome Bolsec* was original ly 
a Carmelite monk, bat he had thrown aside the habit, and betaken himself' to the prac- 
tice of medicine in Geneva. He was led to attack C.’s doctrine of predestination.” As 
soon as C. heard of this, he led him to understand that he was not at liberty to Question 
tb " 
ta 
Ca 

churcn, ana revengea nimseii -in a somewhat mean way 
a spirit of detraction and slander. 1" :- 

Of all these contests, however, the most memorable is that with Servetus. A melan- 
choly interest encircles the name of this great heretic, which the criminal tragedy of his 
death keeps always fresh and vivid in the minds of- all who hate intolerance, and who 
love truth rather than dogmatism. The character of Servetus himself has little to do 
with this interest. He seems to have been more of a vain, restless, and enthusiastic 
dreamer, than of a calm and patient inquirer. In his very dreams, however, and the 
vague audacities of his speculation, there is a kind of simplicity and unconscious ear- 
nestness that wins sympathy. He had entered into various connections with C., even 
from the time of his early residence in Paris; particularly, he had sent him various docu- 
ments containing the views, fully developed in his work subsequently published under 
the title of Bestitiitio Christianimi, 0. never concealed his abhorrence of these views; 

■ and in a letter to Farel as early as 1546, he threatens that if Servetus should come to 
Geneva, he would do what he could to bring him. to condign punishment: JS'am d vent- 
f it, modo mleat mea authontas, vimm exire nunqucm paiiar , Tlie history of his. seizure 
and condemnation at Vienne by the Catholic authorities, and especially of C.’s share in 
the correspondence which led to his seizure, is very complicated and "obscure. It has 
been maintained that C. was the instigator, through a creature of bis own of the 
name ox Trie, of the whole transaction; it n eeftam that -lie forwarded to the 
authorities, through Trie, private, documents *hich Servetus had intrusted to him, 
with a view to the heretic’s xdentifi cation, and as materials- -.for his. condemnation. 
Servetus was sentenced to be burned, but effected his escape, and, after several 
months’ wandering, he was found at Geneva. It was his intention to proceed to 
Italy, where he hoped his opinions might meet with some degree of toleration, and he 
arrived at Geneva on his way. This is the explanation of an event otherwise unaccount- 
able. Having ventured to church, according to the common account, ho;- was: recog- 
nized, apprehended, and conveyed to prison by C.’s order, just as he w as about to leave 
the city* The particulars of his trial are full of interest, but too lengthened to be 
detailed here. It. lasted, with various interruptions, for two months, tie attacked 0. 

' with the most foul epithets, and C. retorted with a virulence and foulness quite equal to 
his own. At length, on the £6tl.i of Get., 1553, sentence was passed upon Servetus, con- 
demning him to death by fire. G. used his influence to have the mode of death allevi- 
ated, but without success. On the very next morning, the sentence was put into execu- 
tion. On an extended eminence at some distance from the city, Servetus was- fastened 
to a stake surrounded by heaps of oak-wood and leaves, with his condemned book and 
the MS. lie had sent to C. attached to his girdle; and, amid his agonizing cries, the fire 
was kindled, and the wretched, man expiated his heresy amidst, tlie flames. Whatever 
apologies may be urged for this memorable crime, it must remain a rm^rnfui and scan- 
dalous blot on the history of the reformation. The disgrace of .AC- has particularly 
attached to 0., and with some justice, from the special and unhappy ix rat km which he 
bore to the whole transaction; but most of the reformers are no less implicated in it. 
Tlie wise Ballinger defended it, and even the gentle Melanchthon could only see cause for 
gratitude in die hideous tragedy. 

After the execution of Servetus, and the expulsion of the Libertines, two years later; 
C.’s power in Geneva was firmly established, and lie used it vigorously and beneficently 
fertile defense of Protestant ism* throughout Europe. By the mediation of Beza, he made 
Ms influence felt in France in the great struggle that was there going on between the 
hierarchical party, with the Guises at its head, and the Protestants, led by Conde and 
Colignv. In 15GL his energies began to fail. He had been long; suffering from bad 


health," but ids strength of will and buoyancy of intellect sustained him amid all his 
bodily weakness. In the year now mentioned, his bad health greatly increased and 
although hr survived for more than two years, he never regained any vigor. lie died 
on the 27th of May, 1564. ; -A : ;CA ; A; id AC ■lb ‘ ’’ 

Very different estimates, it maybe imagined, have been formed of C.’s character, 
according to i he point of view from which it is contemplated. None, however, can dis- 
pute his Intellectual greatness, or the powerful services which he renamed to the 
cause of Protestantism. Stern in spirit, and unyielding in will, lie is never selfish oi* 



petty in his motives. Howhera amiable, lie is everywhere strong. Arbitrary and cruel 
when it suits him. he is yet heroic in his aims, aud'benefieent in the scope of las ambi- 
tion. Earnest from the first, looking upon life as a serious reality, his moral purpose is 
always clear and definite— to live a life of duty, to shape circumstances to such divine 
ends' as he apprehended, and, in whatever sphere he might be placed, to work out the 
glory of God. 

He rendered a double service to Protestantism, which, apart from anything else, 
would have made his name illustrious: lie systematised its doctrine, and be organized iu 
ecclesiastical discipline. He was at once the great theologian of the reformation, and the 
blunder of a new church. polity, which did more than all other influences together to 
consolidate the scattered forces of the reformation, and give them an enduring strength. 
As a religious teacher, as a social legislator, and as a writer, especially .of the 'French 
language, then in process of formation, his fame is second to none in his age, and must 
always - conspicuously adorn the history of civilization. Among O.’s most important 
works are: Christian m \HeUgmiis "ImtUutio- -(Basel*. 1586); De necessitate Beformandm 
ri&ceksi® (1544); Commentaires sur la Concordance ou Harmonic desi'Bvangelisies : (G.em ' 
1561)’; In JSfomin Testamerdum Commeniarii; In Lihres Psalmomm Gommentarii; In 
Libnm Genems Gommentarii. The first edition of C.’s whole works is that of Amster- 
dam, 1671, in 9 vois. fob A complete critical edition by Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss 
began to appear at Brunswick in • 1869. By the “ Calvin translation society,” in Edin- 
burgh, his works have been collected, translated into English, and issued in 51 vols. 8vo, 
1848-55 Besides the original Vita by Beza, there” are lives of C. by Bo 1 sec (from the 
Cathode standpoint, 1577; new ed. 1875), Audin(1840j ? Bungener, Viguet and Tissot (1864) ; 
and in Germany, by Henry (1844), Stalielin (1863), and Kampschuite (vol. i. 1369). 

CALVINISM is the system of religious doctrine associated with the name of Calvin, 
and supposed to distinguish the churches more particularly called the reformed, in con- 
tradistinction to the Lutheran and Anglican churches. ‘Calvin’s doctrinal views are 
laid down at length in liis Institutio Christian® Behgionis, first published in 1586. It 
was not till many years later however, that the name of C. came to be attached to a cer- 
tain set of doctrinal opinions, and not till the rise of Armiaius (q.v.) and the synod of 
Port (q.v.) in 1618, that these opinions may be said to have been polemically marked off 
from others with winch they are generally contrasted, and to which thev are recognized 
as Standing in opposition, 

The difference of thought expressed in the Arminian and Calvinistic systems is as old 
as the history of Christian doctrine. A almost every point, Augustine may be said to 
have anticipated Calvin; while Pelagius and the eastern divines, such as Chrysostom, 
represented a type of opinion upon the whole consonant to that which in more modern 
times lias been opposed to Calvinism. In the Roman Catholic church, since the reforma- 
tion, the same opposition of thought has presented itself in the famous contest of 
Jansenism and Jesuitism. 

The main point of distinction in the two systems or modes of Christian opinion, is as 
to the operation of divine grace in the salvation of sinners. In the one system, this 
operation, is considered as predetermined and absolute ; in the other, as merely prescient, 
and in some sense conditioned. Predestination md irresistible grace are the great key- 
notes of C.— its two main points. Others were added in opposition to Armimauism— 
viz., original Sin , particular redemption , and the perseverance of the saints; but the first 
of these is not peculiarly Calvinistic, and the last two are merely corollaries from the 
doctrines of predestination and grace. Predestination is, in fact, the one distinguishing 
doctrine of the system, as it was of Augustinianism, of which 0, was merely the revival. 
The diyine will, apprehended as decretive and predestinating, is necessaril y* irresistible in 
its efficacy, select in its objects, and persevering in its results. The characteristic of 0., 
therefore, is that it is a speculative Christian system, springing from a single great prin- 
ciple, carried out rigorously into all-its logical consequences. 

The church of England, in .its earlier history, was Calvinistic in its creed, although 
mediaeval and Catholic in its -ritual. Puritanism was nothing else than a movement to 
reduce it altogether to a Calvinistic model. In the reaction which followed this move- 
ment, the church of England, while retaining its original articles, nearly parted with it's 
Calvinistic faith; and throughout the 18th c7, its chief divines are conspicuously Armin- 
ian or latitudinarian. But with the revival of the evangelical party in the end of the 
century, C. revived; and it still maintains, if not an absolute sway, yet a powerful 
influence over many minds in the Anglican establishment, while it is the professed creed 
of a great proportion of the dissenters. 

The church of Scotland, along* with the other Presbyterian churches in this country, 
and the large and numerously increasing bodies of Presbyterians in America, all hold to 
the Westminster confession of faith, the most elaborate and formal expression of Calvin- 
istic doctrine that exists. But while holding to the same Calvinistic standard, these 
churches show many varieties of actual opinion; and in the history of Presbyterianism, 
0. has shown a tendency in its logical development to pass into rationalism or Unitarian- 
ism. This is conspicuously the ease in the church of Geneva itself, and some of the old 
Ppritan churches of America, It still remains, however, as opposed to Arminian, 
Soeinian, or any cognate forms of the same type of doctrine, the most living and power- 
ful among the creeds of the reformation. 
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CALYlNISTIQ METHODISTS, in Great Britain, are in three divisions: the Whit- 
field Connection, 1741; Lady Huntingdon Connection, 1748; and Welsh Methodists, 1750. 

GALYI'SICJS, Sethus, 1550-1017 ; an astronomer and clironologist of .Germany; who 
organized a system of chronology embodying the history of the world. . The work was 
commended by Sealiger and Casaubon, but was condemned in the Index Emuryatorius, 
In 1612, lie published a work on the Gregorian calender, undertaking to show the inade- 
quacy of that system and to supplant it with one founded upon astronomical principles, 

CALW, or Kalw, an important manufacturing t, in Wurtemberg, chief seat of the 
Whrtemberg timber-trade with Holland, and capital of a bailiwick of the same name, in 
the circle of the Black forest, lies in the valley of the ISfagold, on both sides of the stream, 
over widely are two stone bridges. Cotton and woolen spinning, dyeing* turkey-red, 
manufacturing woolen and cotton fabrics, making leather, stout shoes, cigars, etc., are 
the principal industries. Though the streets in the old town are irregulariy built, there 
are many large and beautiful houses. Pop. ’71, 5582; ’75, 4642 ; nearly all Protestants. 

CALX is the Latin term for quicklime. As quicklime is produced by burning lime- 
stone, the alchemists applied the term G. to the product obtained by burning any ore or 
other mineral substance; and calcination (q.v.) to the process. 

CAIiYCAN'THUS (Gr. calyx-flower), a genus of plants of the natural order calycan- 
thaceiv, an order allied to rosacem, and of which only a few species are known, natives of 
North America and Japan— shrubs, with square stems, which are of remarkable struc- 
ture, having around the central woody axis four smaller imperfect ones. An aromatic 
fragrance characterizes this order. In the genus C., the bark and leaves possess it as 
well as the flowers. The bark of 0. floridus, a native of Carolina, has been used as a 
spice and carminative, and has acquired the name of Carolina allspice, or American 
allspice. The flowers are of a chocolate color. 

CAL'YDON, an ancient city of iEtolia, 74 m. from the sea on the river Evemis, said 
to have been founded by Calydon, son of iEtolus, to have been the scene ot the 
hunting of the Calydonian boar by Meleager and other heroes, and to have sent 
soldiers to the Trojan war. In 891 kc., it was in possession of the Achseaus, and so 
late, as the time of JPompey, it was a place of importance. In 81 b.c., Augustus removed 
the inhabitants to Nicopolis, a city then founded to commemorate the victory of Actium. 

CALYBO'RIAN' BOAB. Once upon a time, according to a Greek myth, a certain 
CBneus, king of Calydon, the ancient capital of AEtolia, omitted a sacrifice to Diana, 
whereupon the goddess, in her rage, sent into his fields a frightful boar, which com- 
mitted great devastation. No one had the courage to hunt it except Meleager, the son 
of CBneus, who, calling to his help the bravest heroes of Greece— Theseus, Jason, 
Nestor, and others — pursued and slew the monster. Later writers, however, affirm that 
he found it impossible to destroy the animal, until Atalanta, his mistress, aided him by 
piercing it with an arrow. 

CALYM'El’E, a genus of the fossil order trilobites (q.v.). It differed from the other 
genera of the order in the individualshaving the power of rolling; themselves into a ball, 
so that they are often found .coiled up like an oniseus, i.e., hog-louse — mrfgo, a slater. 
The genus is characteristic of the Silurian formation. The species we figure has been 
long known as the 4 ‘ Dudley locust.” It is remarkable as a very long-subsisting spe- 
cies, passing from the Caradoc beds to the Ludlow rocks. Twenty species have been 
described. 

CALYP'SO, in Grecian legend, "was, according to Homer, the daughter of Atlas, and 
inhabited the solitary wooded isle of Ogygia, far apart from all gods and men. Ulysses 
being thrown upon lief island by shipwreck, she treated him kindly, and promised him 
immortality if he would marry her. He was fascinated by her charms, but unwilling 
to desert his wife and his native land; she detained him, however, seven years, and bore 
him two s’ons. On his departure, she died of grief. 

CALYP'SO BOREALIS, an orchid with heart-shaped leaf, and beautiful yellow, 
pink, and purple flowers; growing in the bogs and moist woodlands of the United States 
and Canada. 

CALYPTilJE'A (Gr. kalyptm, a head-dress,., a genus of gasteropodous mollusks, of the 
order pectinibranchia-ta , the type of a family, calyptrmdw, formerly included in the 
genus patella, or limpet, when the mere form of the shell was more regarded in classi- 
fication than the structure of the animal, and still known as chambered limpets, eup- 
and-saucer limpets, bonnet limpets, and slipper limpets. The shell is limpet-shaped, 
f but the apex is more or less spiral, and has a calcareous process from its inner surface 
for the attachment of a principal muscle. The calyptmidw differ much in shape, some 
being very flat, and others very conical; some elongated and slipper-like. The species 
are generally natives of the shores of warm climates. Only two are British. — Calyp- 
t)v hf<z are common in the older fossil iferous rocks. 

CA'LYX (a term originally Greek), in botany, the outermost of the circles of modi- 
fied leaves which surround the parts of fructification, and along with them constitute 
the flower. Within the C. there is generally at least a second circle of leaves, called 
the corolla (see Corolla and Flower); but this is sometimes wanting, and the C. is 
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the only .envelope' of 1 the parts of fructification. The leaves of which the C. is com- 
posed are called sepals, when quite separate from each other; but they often grow 
together into a tube at the base, and the O.is then said to be monosepalous or gantosepalous 
(monos, on® ; union). The sepals are generally simple and without stalks; they 

are generally green, and differ much less widely from ordinary leaves than the petals or 
leaves of the corolla; sometimes, however, they ar epetaloid, and brightly colored, as in 
fuchsia. The 0. and corolla of many endogenous plants resemble one another almost 
completely, and the common terra perianth' .( q.v.) is then very generally employed. In 
some plants, the C. passes Insensibly into the corolla, and it is not . easy to distinguish 
the innermost sepals from the outermost petals. The C. is in such cases often com- 
posed of more circles of leaves than one. The C. occasionally falls off when flowering 
is over (deciduus), as in ranunculus; sometimes even when it commences (caducous), as 
in the poppy; generally it remains till the fruit u ripe (/persistent), and is then much 
enlarged anil more '.brightly- colored, as in pJiysalis. It often becomes fleshy, and forms 
the seeming fruit, as in the rose. — The glumes (q.v.) of grasses, etc., used to be regarded 
as a C\ , to ivhich, however, they have no proper analogy. 

CAM, or Quanta, a river of England, which, rising in Essex, flows n.e. through 
Cambridgeshire, and after a course of about 40 m., joins the Ouse 81- in. above Ely. It 
gives its name to the town of Cambridge, •which stands upon it, and below which it is 
navigable, and is classic on account of the boat-races on it by Cambridge students. 

CAM, in machinery, a curved plate or groove, by which motion is communicated 
and controlled. The moving plate or groove is a driver; the rod, bar, or other thing 
moved,- is called the follower The follower is held against the driver by its weight or 
by a spring, or other device. The radii of the driver determine by their length the 
motion of the follower, and the angles which they make with some one, chosen as a 
base of calculation, fix the time at which change of motion occurs. For example, it 
may be desired that the follower shall move upward, and then downward, with a uni* 
form velocity. From the center of the driver any convenient number of radii may he 
drawn, dividing equally the 860° of angular space. On one of these radii we mark the 
distance from the center of the driver at which the point of the follower will stand when 
in its position nearest to that center. Upon the opposite radius, distant 180° from the 
first, the point is marked which gives the farthest position of the follower; the differ- 
ence between these radii being divided into as many equal parts as we have made angu- 
lar spaces in the 180°, we increase the length of each radius in succession, beginning 
with' the shortest, by one of those parts, and'we draw a curve connecting the ends of the 
radii so terminated. Of course the greater the number of parts chosen for the division 
of the angular space and of the difference of the first and last radii, the more accu- 
rately will the curve be drawn. The edge of the driving-plate being cut to •this curve, 
the follower being made to press constantly against it, and the driver being turned with 
a tin if orm rotation, the 'follower will move through its limited space with an equable 
motion, because the radii of the driver increase by constant amounts, at constant "inter- 
vals of time. If the curve is reversed, the second part being the symmetrical oppo- 
site of the first part, the follower will descend as uniformly as it rose. The cairn thus 
drawn is one of frequent use, and is called the heart-shaped cam. To avoid friction 
the end of the follower often carries a roller which works against the surface of the 
cam; in this case the cam-surface is found by drawing a line parallel to that above 
described, at a constant distance equal to the -radius of the roller. If we wish the fol- 
lower to rest at any part of a cycle of motion, the radii for that time will be made equal; 
and the corresponding cam-surface will be a circular arc; the time will be such a part 
of that of a complete cycle, as the angle between the radii of the ends of this arc, is of 
860°. The cam-plate has sometimes a groove cut upon its flat side, and the end of 
the follower runs in the groove. A spiral groove may be cut into the surface of a cylin- 
der as in a screw; if a follower be inserted in this groove it will be driven forward as 
the cylinder turns; when the groove reaches the end of the cylinder, it may turn hack, 
and cause the follower to return with the same motion, or if the pitch of the groove be 
made shorter or longer, the return of the follower will be changed accordingly. By a 
judicious construction and arrangement of cams, almost every variety of motion may 
be produced with the greatest precision as to time and amount A cam-form which 
does not make a complete revolution, but after moving a short distance in one direction 
oscillates in the opposite direction, is called a wiper. A familiar example may be seen 
In the engine-room of a steamboat, in the rocking arms which raise and let fall the valve 
rods. 

CAM, Diogo, a Portuguese navigator of the 15th c., who continued the w. African 
discoveries commenced by Don Henry. He had sufficient influence with the king of 
Congo to mcluce that monarch to permit the establishment of Christianity in his 
dominion. 

CAKALDOLXTES, a religious order founded in the vale of Camaldoli, near Arezzo, 
in the Apennines, m 1018, by St, Romauld, a Benedictine monk, and a member of the 
noble family of the pukes of Ravenna, From Italy it spread into France, Germany, 
and Poland. The brethren, who wear a white garment, are, and have always been, 
characterized for the excessive rigidity of their monastic rule ; but except to show to 
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what lengths in a cruel mortification of natural life man can proceed, they have been 
practically useless in the world. The order is now almost extinct. 

CAMARGUE. See Douches dit Rhoxe. 


CA1£ AEXL'LA, jx Spanish word, diminutive of camara, literally signifies a little cham- 
ber. A % -camara is used to designate, par excellence . the chamber of the king of Spain, 
the royal chamber, so 0 , is also used to designate his private chamber or cabinet, the 
place where he receives his most intimate "friends, courtiers, sycophants, and ali the 
moral refuse that naturally gathers round a weak throne. Hence, in the political lan- 
guage of modern Europe, it has come to signify the influence exercised on the state by 
secret and unaccredited councilors, in opposition to the opinions of the legitimate 
ministry, an influence which in Spain particularly is most pernicious. The word first 
obtained this meaning in the time of Ferdinand tTI., who Was .excessively addicted to 
the unkingly habit of listening to the insinuations, of the companions 01 Ms pleasures. 

CAM AETNA, an ancient city of Sicily, near the mouth of the Hipparus, 20 m. e. 
of Terranova. It was founded by Syracusans in the 6 th c. b.c., bub soon after was 
destroyed, because it had thrown off its allegiance* It was restored 495 B.C., but again 
depopulated, being finally established about 84 years later. In 258 B.c., most of its 
people were sold by the Roman consuls as slaves. It continued to exist until the 2 d c., 
but since then has been in ruins. 

CAMAY'EU and Mox'ocimoivtE are terms by which painting in one color is desig- 
nated. The ancients painted thus both in gray (era. grisaille) and in red. Pictures of sev- 
eral tints, but where the natural colors of the objects are not • copied, 'are said to bo 
en camay eu. As one color generally prevails, we speak of blue, red, yellow, green 
camayeu. Polidori Caravaggio, for example, so overlaid his other colors with brown, 
that his works give the impression of monochrome paintings. Drawings in Indian ink, 
red and black chalk, pencil, etc. , as well as engravings, may be said to be en cmiay&v. 

CAMBACEBES, Jean Jacques Regis, Duke of Parma, and high '-chancellor of the 
French empire, under Napoleon, was b. at Montpellier, Oct., 18, 1758. In 1791, lie was 
appointed president of the criminal court in his native place. Aftewards, as member of 
the national convention, he took a prominent part in sketching the new code of laws,, 
and distinguished himself by his moderation. He denied the right of the convention 
to condemn the king, and, when this was done, argued in favor of a reprieve. After 
the revolution of the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794), C. was elected president of the con- 
vention, and, as head of the committee of public safety, was active in procuring peace 
with Prussia and bpain, His enemies having succeeded in expelling him from office,, 
he engaged himself in legal studies, and laid before the council of five hundred the 
sketch of a civil code which afterwards f ormed'the -basis' of -the. Uode Mapolem. ; 'Th: • 

0. was for a short time made president of this council. After the changes made in the 
directory, he was made minister of justice, assisted in the revolution of t lie 18th Bru- 
mal re (Nov. 9, 1799), was made second consul, and faithfully attached himself to the 
• nterest of Napoleon, by whom he was raised to the office of high chancellor of the 
empire, and in 1808 was made duke of Parma. He endeavored to dissuade Napoleon 
".from (fie projected invasion of Russia, but in this instance his advice was vainly given. 
In 1818, when Napoleon took the field against the allies, 0. was left as president of the 
regency, and in this capacity accompanied the empress to Blois, 1814. From this place 
ho sent to Paris Ms vote for the abdication of Napoleon. During the hundred days, 
against his own will, lie was made minister of justice, and president of the chamber of 
peers. , After the second restoration, p. lived privately in Paris for some time; but in 
1816 was exiled for having taken part in the execution of Louis XYI. In 
civil and political rights were restored, and he returned to Paris, where he 
retired to the time of his death, Mar. 5, 1824. Among the men of the revolution, C, 
was one of the few whose activity was peaceable and truly progressive. His services 
in the establishment of law were great. His nature was mild anti candid, and his intel- 
lect very acute. 

CAMBA'LXJC, or GAME ALU' (Mongol, Kaan-BaUgh, “ city of the Khan”), the city 
now known as Peking. It was captured In 1215 by Genghis Khan, and in 1804 adopted 
as the imperial residence by his grandson Kublai, who founded a new city near the old 
one of Tenking. The new city "Tc-lu, or “great capital,” was a rectangle about 51 by 
87 m., or more than 18 m. in circumference, surrounded by a colossal wali of mud, 
having an inner inclosure for the palace and gardens of the khan. There were 11 gates, 
and the streets ran towards them in direct lines. It was the residence of the Mongol 
emperors until the fall of their power in 1868. 80011 afterwards the native dynasty gave 
it the name of Poking, or “north court,” by which name it was known to the early 
Jesuit missionaries; but now the native name' in ordinary use is King- Cheng or King-tu, 
signifying “the capital.” The restoration of Cambaluc was commenced in 1409; the 
size was diminished, and the town made more nearly a square, and in this form now 
constitutes the “ Tartar city” of Peking. The walls were finished in 487. In 1544, 
the “ outer city” was formed, the portion now known as “the Chinese city.” The whole 
city under the 
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the only envelope of the parts of fructification. The leaves of which the C. is com- 
posed are called sepals, when quite separate from each other; but; they often grow 
together into a tube at the base, and the C.is then said to be monosepalom or gamo&epaloim 
. '{monos; . one; .gwim^ union). The sepals are generally simple and 'without stalks; they 
are generally green, and differ much less widely from ordinary leaves than the petals or 
leaves of the corolla; sometimes, however, they ar epetaloid, and brightly colored, as in 
f uchsia. The C. and corolla of many endogenous plants resemble one another almost 
completely, and the common terr n perianth (q.v.) is then very generally employed. In 
some plants, the C, passes insensibly into the corolla, and it is .not easy, to distinguish 
the innermost sepals from the outermost petals. The C. is in such cases often com- 
posed of more circles of leaves than one. The C. occasionally fails off when flowering 
is over (dmdiws), as in rawmcidus; sometimes even -when it commences (caducous), as 
in the poppy; generally it remains till the fruit ij ripe (persistent), and is then much 
enlarged and more brightly colored, as in physalis. It often becomes fleshy, and forms 
the seeming fruit, as in the rose. — The glumes (q.v.) of grasses, etc., used to be regarded 
as a 0. , to which, however, they have no proper analogy. 

GAM, or Grajsta, a river of England, which, rising in Essex, flows n.e. through 
Cambridgeshire, and after a course of about 40 m., joins the Ouse SJ- in. above Ely. "It 
gives its name to the town of Cambridge, which stands upon it, and below which it is 
navigable, and is classic on account of the boat-races on it by Cambridge students, 

CAM, in machinery, a curved plate or groove, by which motion is communicated 
and controlled. The moving plate or groove is a driver; the rod, bar, or other thing 
moved, is called the follower. The follower is held against the driver by its weight or 
by a spring, or other device. The radii of the driver determine by their length the 
motion of "the follower, and the angles which they make with some one, chosen as a 
base of calculation, fix the time at which change of motion occurs. For example, it 
may be desired that the follower shall move upward, and then downward, with a uni- 
form velocity. From the center of the driver any convenient number of radii may he 
drawn, dividing equally the 860° of angular space. On one of these radii we mark the 
distance from the center of the driver at which the point of the follower will stand when 
in its position nearest to that center. Upon tlie opposite radius, distant 180° from the 
first, the point is marked which gives the farthest position of the follower; the differ- 
ence between these radii being divided into as many equal parts as we have made angu- 
lar spaces in the 180°, we increase the length of each radius in succession, beginning 
with the shortest, by one of those parts, and we draw a curve connecting the ends of the 
radii so terminated. Of course the greater the number of parts chosen for the division 
of the angular space and of the difference of the first and last radii, the more accu- 
rately ■will the curve be drawn. The edge of the driving-plate being cut to -this curve, 
the follower being made to press constantly against it, and the driver being turned with, 
a uniform rotation, the follower will move through its limited space with an equable 
motion, because the radii of the driver increase by constant amounts, at constant Inter- 
vals of time. If the curve is reversed, the second part being the symmetrical oppo- 
site of the first part, the follower will descend as uniformly as it rose. The cam thus 
drawn is one of frequent use, and is called the heart-shaped earn. To avoid friction 
the end of the follower often carries a roller which works against the surface of the 
cam; in this case the cam-surface is found by drawing a line parallel to that above 
described, at a constant distance equal to the radius of the roller. If we wish the fol- 
lower to rest at any part of a cycle of motion, the radii for that time will be made equal, 
and the corresponding cam-surface will he a circular arc; the time will be such a part 
of that of a complete cycle, as the angle between the radii of the ends of this arc, is of 
800°. The cam-plate has sometimes a groove cut upon its flat side, and the end of 
the follower runs in the groove. A spiral groove may be cut into the surface of a cylin- 
der as in a screw; if a follower he inserted in this groove it will be driven forward as 
the cylinder turns; when the groove reaches the end of the cylinder, it may turn back, 
and cause the follower to return with the same motion, or if the pitch of tlie groove be 
made shorter or longer, the return of the follower will be changed accordingly. By a 
judicious construction and arrangement of cams, almost every variety of motion may 
be produced with the greatest precision as to time and amount. A cam-form which 
does not make a complete revolution, but after moving a short distance in one direction 
oscillates in the opposite direction, is called a wiper. A familiar example may be seen 
in the engine-room of a steamboat, in the rocking arms which raise and let fall* the valve 
rods. 

CAM, Diogq, a Portuguese navigator of the 15th c., who continued the w. African 
discoveries commenced by Don Henry. He had sufficient influence with the king of 
Congo to induce that monarch to permit the establishment of Christianity in his 
dominion. 

CAMAL'BQXXTES, a religious order founded in the vale of Camaldoli, near Arezzo, 
in the Apennines, m 1018, by St. Romanic!, a Benedictine monk, and a member of the 
noble family of the cmkes off Ravenna. From Italy it spread into France, Germany, 
and Poland. The brethren, who wear a white garment, are, and have always been, 
characterized for the excessive rigidity of their monastic rule; but except to show to 
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what lengths in a cruel mortification of natural life man can proceed, they have been 
practically useless in the world. The order is now almost extinct. 

CAM ARGUE. See Touches dtj Rhone. 

CAMAEXL'LA, a Spanish word, diminutive of camara, literally signifies a little cham- 
ber. As\eamam is used to designate, par excellence, the chamber of the king of Spain,' 
the royal chamber, so C. is also used to designate his private chamber or cabinet, the 
place where he receives his most intimate "friends, courtiers, sycophants, and all the 
moral refuse that naturally; gathers round a weak throne. Hence, in the political lan- 
guage of modern Europe, it has come to signify the influence exercised on the state by 
secret and unaccredited councilors, in opposition to the opinions of the legitimate 
ministry, an influence which in Spain particularly is most pernicious. The word first 
obtained this meaning in the time of Ferdinand VII., who was excessively addicted to 
the unkingly habit of listening to the insinuations of the companions of his pleasures. 

CAMARTNA, an ancient city of Sicily, near the mouth of the Hipparus, 20 m. e. 
of Terra-nova. It was founded by Syracusans in the 6th c. b.c., -but 'soon after was 
destroyed, because it had thrown off its allegiance. It was restored 495 b.c., but again 
depopulated, being finally established about 84 years later. In 258 b.c., most of its 
people were sold by the Roman consuls as slaves. It continued to exist until the 2d e,, 
but since then has been in ruins. 

CAMAY'EU and Mqn'ochrome are terms by which painting in one color is desig- 
nated. The ancients painted thus both in gra y(en grisaille) And in red. Pictures' of sev- 
eral tints, tut where the natural colors of the objects are not copied, are said to be 
eft camayeu. As one color generally prevails, we speak of blue, red, yellow, green 
camayeu. Polidori Caravaggio, for example, so overlaid his other colors with brown, 
that his works give the impression of monochrome paintings. Drawings in Indian ink, 
red and black chalk, pencil, etc., as well as engravings, may be said to' be : enecmaymi.. 

CAMBAOEEES, Jean Jacques Regis, Duke of Parma, and high chancellor of the 
French empire, under Napoleon, was b. at Montpellier, Oct-., 18, 1758. In 1791, he was 
appointed president of the criminal court in his native place. Aftewards, as member of 
the national convention, he took a prominent part in sketching the new code of laws, 
and distinguished himself by his moderation. He denied the right of the convention 
to condemn the king, and, when this was done, argued in favor of a reprieve. After 
the revolution of the 9th Tliermidor (July 27, 1794/, C. was elected president of the con- 
vention, and, as head of the committee of public safety, was active in procuring peace 
with Prussia and Spain. His enemies having succeeded in expelling him from olilee, 
he engaged himself in legal studifs, and laid before the council of five hundred the 
sketch of a civil code which afterwards formed the basis of the Code Napoleon, In 1790, 
0. was for a short time made president of this council. After the changes made in the 
directory, he was made minister of justice, assisted in the revolution of the 18th Bru^ 
maire (Nov. 9, 1799), was made second consul, and Mthf oily attached himself to the 
interest of Napoleon, by whom he was raised to the office of high chancellor of the 
empire, and in 1808 was made duke of Parma. He endeavored to dissuade Napoleon 
from the projected invasion, of Russia, but in this, instance his advice was vainly given. 
In 1818, when Napoleon tools: the field against the allies, C. was left as president of the 
regency, and in this capacity accompanied the empress to Blois, 1814. From this place 
he sent to Paris his vote for the abdication of Napoleon. During the hundred days, 
against his own will, he was made minister of justice, and president of the chamber of 
peers. , After the second restoration, p. lived privately in Paris for some time: but in 
1818 was exiled for having taken part in the execution of Louis XVI. In 1818, hi a 
civil and political rights were restored, and he returned to Paris, where he lived 
retired to the time of his death, Mar. 5, 1824. Among the men of the revolution, C. 
was one of the few whose activity was peaceable and truly progressive. His services 
in the establishment of law were great. His nature was mild and candid, and his intel- 
lect very acute. 

GAMBA'LUC, or CAMBALU' (Mongol, Kaan-BnUgh* “city of the Khan”), the city 
now known as Peking. It was capturcd'm 1215 by Genghis Khan, and in 1264 adopted 
as the imperial residence by bis grandson Kublai, who founded a new city near the old 
one of Yenking. The new city,*"Ta-tu, or “great capital,” was a rectangle about 54 by 
?A m., or more than 18 m. in circumference!! surrounded by a colossal wall of mud, 
having an inner inclosure for the palace and gardens of the khan. . There were 11 gates, 
and the streets ran towards them in direct lines. It was the residence of the Mongol 
emperors until the fall of their power in 1368. Soon afterwards the native dynasty gave 
it the name of Pe-king, or “north court,” by which mime it was known to the early 
Jesuit missionaries; but now the native name! in ordinary use is King- Cheng or King-tu, 
signifying “the capital.” The restoration of Cambaluc was commenced in 1409; the 
size was diminished, and the town made more nearly a square, and in this form now 
constitutes the “ Tartar city” of Pe-king. The walls were finished in 437. In 1544, 
the “ outer city” was formed, the portion now known as “the Chinese city.” The whole 
city under the name Cambaluc was made an arebiepiscopal see by pope Clement Y. in 
1307, Yw A' ' ■ ■ 
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cathedral, archie piscopal palace, town-house, and theater are among the principal public 
buildings. The city was greatly injured in 1793, when the revolutionists, among other 
vandalisms, razed the fine cathedral. They also disentombed the remains of Ffenelon, 
who was archbishop here, and melted his lead coffin into bullets. A monument, how- 
ever, by David the sculptor was erected (1825) in the new cathedral, in memory of the 
immortal author of Telemaqne, The manufactures of the city are important, consisting 
of cambric— so called from its manufacture here* --linen-thread, lace, cotton- -yarn, beet- 
root sugar, soap, starch, leather, etc. It has-'- alsoba trade- in. agricultural -produce.- 
The pop. in 1871) was 16,986. 

0. was known to the Romans under the name of pamaractim; &i\d it-. was. then 
one of the chief cities of the Neryii. It was fortified by Charlemagne, and was long 
governed by its own bishops, to^wliom Charles the Raid ceded it. The celebrated 
league against the .republic' of Venice, ."which, comprised the -pope, the emperor of 
Germany, and the kings of France and Spain, was entered into here in 1508. and 
takes its name from the city. Here also were concluded treaties between the French 
king and the German emperor in 1529, and in 1724-25, between Charles YI. and 
Philip Y. of Spain. During 1815-18 it was the head-quarters of the British, army of 
occupation. 

CAMBRIA, a co. in s.w. Pennsylvania, drained by affluents of the Susquehanna 
and Alleghany rivers, and intersected by the Pennsylvania railroad; 670 sq.m.; pop. 
J 80, 48,824. It is a high and broken tabie-land, with abundance of coal and iron. 
Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Ebensburg. 

CAM'BRIA, the ancient name of Wales, the Britannia Secunda of the Romans. The 
name is derived from that of Cimbri or Cymri, by which the Welsh have always called 
themselves. See Bretts and Scots. 

CAMBRIAN ROCKS, the name given by prof. Sedgwick to the oldest known fossil- 
iferous rocks, on account of their extensive development in North Wales. Their true lim- 
its have been the subject of considerable controversy. When Sedgwick first described 
them, they were considered inferior to the Silurian measures. Subsequent examination 
has shown that they are the equivalents of rocks previously described by Murchison as 
lower Silurian; and accordingly geologists generally, following the classification of the 
government geological surveyors; confine the term to an extensive series of gritstones, 
sandstones, and slates, widen underlie the Silurian lingula beds. In Anglesea these 
rocks have been metamorphosed in' one place into chlorite and mica schists; in another, 
into gneiss, and all traces of organisms have been destroyed. In North Wales they are less 
altered, but have as yet proved unfossilif crons. In tile Longmynd (Salop), there is an 
apparent thickness of 26,000 ft., which may be, however, owing to folds in the beds. 

A few fossils have been noticed here, consisting of a fucoid plant or two. the tracks of 
annelids, and the fragments of a supposed trilobite, called palmpyge ram say i. In Ire- 
land, similar rocks occur, containing two species of a small branched zoophyte, named 
oklfiamm , and numerous tracks and burrows of sea-worms. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM (Cambrian Rocks, ante), rocks belonging to the primordial 
division of palaeozoic time, and comprising the oldest part of the lower Silurian age, 
appears on the American continent in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Canada, northern N ew Y ork, V erm on t, eas tern Massachusetts, the A ppal ach i an mourn 
tains, many parts of the Mississippi valley, and under the secondary and younger palaeo- 
zoic rocks of the Rocky mountains. They are divided by American geologists into the 
Acadian and Potsdam groups: the former are the oldest of American primordial rocks, 
and contain a mass, 2000 ft. deep, of gray and dark shales with some sandstones; the 
latter, also in part sandstone, has in Newfoundland a depth of 5600 ft., but Tn the val- 
ley of the St. Lawrence diminishes to GOO and even 800 feet. The sandstone beds contain 
ripple marks, mud cracks, layers indicating the wind-drift, and ebb and flow structure, 
and animal tracks. The Acadian formation yields primordial trilobitcs of the genera 
pnradoxidtis conocoryplie , agno&tus, and some others; brachiopods of the genera thguleUa, 
cmdna, oboxlla, and ortMs; and several kinds of annelide tracks. The" Potsdam rocks 
contain a few sponges, the earliest forms of graptolite, some brachiopods, including, 
besides the genera in the Acadian beds, obolr/s, camarella , and orthmna; some pteropods, 
{hyalites or theca); two species of orthocerm; annelide tracks; trilobitcs of the genera 
con ocory phe , 'agnosias, dikelocephalm , olendlus, ptychaspis , charioce.pha.las, aglaspts , and 
Warn v rus. Barrande found a remarkable uniformity in the organic remains of those 
parts of this system which he investigated, extending through Europe and America, 
and named by him the primordial zone. 

CAMBRIC, a general term applied to the finest and thinnest of linen fabrics. It is said 
to be derived from Cambrai, where such goods were first made. Some of the finest 
cambrics of the present day are produced in Switzerland', Scotch O. is really a muslin, 
being made of cotton with the fiber twisted very hard, to imita.tr i<sal or linen cambric. * 

CAMBRIDGE, a t. in the state of Massachusetts, on the Charles river, 3 m. to the n.w. / 
of Boston (q.v.). Here, in 1838, within eighteen years after the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, was founded Harvard university by the Rev. John Harvard, who bequeathed 
it a legacy of about £780, and which has gradually been endowed to the amount of 
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1,000,000 dollars, so that its vested income must be at least. GO, 000 dollars or £12.000, 
The oldest, It is also generally considered the best, institution of the kind in America. 

In addition to the. collegiate" department proper, the university includes a theological, 
law, scientific, and medical school, ‘and a department for such as wish to prepare them- 
selves for business avocations without going through a classical co rrae. In 1875 the 
■students' amounted to 1161. The town of O. is rapidly advancing in» population, the 
census in 1880, 1840, and 1850 respectively having been <5072, 8400, and 15,215; that of 
1870 was 89,604. In "1874, the pop. Was 50,837. ,• 

. . ; GAMBRID0E Xante), a city, and one of the co. seats of Middlesex co.^Mass., w. *4 
Charles river, ■which separates the township from the city of Boston, of wine!! C. is 
practically a part, as Brooklyn is of New York, h here are lour principal division*’, 
North, Bast, Old Cambridge, and Cambridge] port ; pop. ’80, 52,740. Thu cit\ sprout. s 
over a large extent of territory, and is handsomely laid out in broad avenues with 
abundance of shade trees, among the most interesting of which js tim elm under which 
Washington assumed coinmand of the revolutionary forces' in ■1775. The' ..House , iri 
which Washington dwelt is now the residence of Longfellow, the poet. The modern 
residences are generally surrounded with handsomely cultivated grounds, orchards, and 
dower and fruit gardens. The main feature of Q. is Harvard college (q.v.), the build- 
ings of which are in Old C., 3 m. from Boston, occupying a plot of 14 acre#- ijandsofiiely, ; • 
laicl out and shaded with ancient elms. At a little distance me.** of the college are the 
museum of comparative zoology, founded by Agassiz, the botanical garden, and Ihk 
observatory, noted as possessing one of the: best telescopes irr the coon try. Near the 
museum are the Harvard law school and the Lawrence scientific school. Another con- 
spicuous building is Memorial hall, erected to the*raemory of Harvard students and 
graduates who fell in the war of the rebellion: this is probably not exceeded in 
grandeur by any college hall in the world. It presents three apartments— 'a memorial' 
Vestibule, the Banders theater for great academic assemblies, and a dining-hall with 
accommodation, for 1000 persons. The whole structure is BIO ft. long by 115 ft. wide, 
with a tower 200 ft. high. There is also a granite monument near the college erected by 
the city in honor of the fallen soldiers. C. also contains Mt. Auburn, one of the most 
beautiful cemeteries in the world. It occupies 125 acres of hill and valley, laid out h 
a charmingly picturesque manner, while the monuments show a great variety of taste 
and munificence. Tins is the oldest of the splendid burial places in the country, having 
been dedicated in 1831, Bridges over Charles river connect C. with Boston, ’Brighton, 
and Brookline. Horse railroads connect with all adjacent towns, and the Boston and 
Lowell and the Fitchburg railroads pass through East Cambridge. The shvms are well 
drained and lighted with gas. C. is not a business place, but rather a home for the 
business people of Bo don. Still there are manufactories of locomotives, st 1 on engine*, 
glass, carriages; marble, chemicals, brushes, biscuit; candies, soap; chairs, 'cAbiuefrware, 
etc, The Riverside press and the university printing-office, are noteworthy ; the Iasi 
named is the oldest printing establishment in the country. C. has a regular city irovcrn 
ment, vested in mayor, aldermen, and common eouiieilinon, with the usual executive and 
judicial courts nnd functionaries. Water is supplied from two large lakes in the neigh- 
borhood, and stored in large reservoirs. Under the influence of the college Use schools 
of the city are of a high order, and to these are added the .Dana library and free lectures 
at the Dowse institute. There are in C. three or four newspapers and about. :j 0 churches 
or congregations. The first settlement here was in 1680, and was called New! own, and 
Winthrop and others intended it to be the chief town in the colony. The first minister, 
Rev. Mr. Hooker, was settled in 1632. In 1636, money was voic'd to establish a public 
school, which was further aided by grants from the Rev. John Harvard of Charlestown. 
The city charter of incorporation was granted in 1846. 

CAlORIBtHS, the. chief t. of the co. so named, lies 48 rn. n.n.e. of London. It takes 
its name from the river Cam, which was anciently called the Granta. By the Saxons. 

O. appears to have been known as Grantabrycgc, which is found with" tnnnv slight 
variations of spelling, and probably became abbreviated into Oaifibricge. It is also 
supposed that C., and not the adjacent village of Grantchester, w ns the' Grantaceaster 
of the Saxons. There are, however, traces of a camp at Grantchester. in 870. the 
Danes ravaged the country hereabouts, and are said to have destroyed the town. Kina’ 
John, in the second year of his reign (1200 a.d.), granted a charter* to the town, permit- 
ting’ it to have aguku of merchants, and in 1207, confirmed the burgesses in tic-fir privi- 
leges in perpetuity. In. 1225, they paid a fine of 50 marks for having their liberties: 
and jn. 1227, Henry III. confirmed their charters. The town has sent two members to 
parliament from the earliest period. The university sends two members of its mvn. 

The pop. of the municipal borough in 1871 was 80.078, that of the parliamentary 
borough, 33,006. O. has 18 churches belonging to the church of England, besides 
chapels belonging to the Baptist, Congregationalism and other bodies. The most curious A 
church is that of the Holy Sepulchre, which is one of the few in England that have a 
round tower. The town ia not generally pretty or picturesque, but the gardens at the 
backs of the colleges, by the Cam, are extremely beautiful in the summer months. Its 
architectural features depend chiefly on the college and university buildings. 
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CAMBRIDGE, Adolphus Frederick, Duke of, 1774-1850; youngest son of George 
ITI., and uncle of queen Victoria. lie served as an ensign in tfie army, and was edu- 
cated afterwards at Gottingen, returning home in his 20th year. In the Netherland 
campaign of 1798, he was taken prisoner by the French, but was almost immediately 
exchanged. Thereafter most of his public duty was in Hanover as governor and vice- 
roy, until the separation of Hanover from the British crown in 1837, when lie returned 
to England, mixing no further in public affairs. 

CAMBRIDGE, George William Frederick Charles, Duke of, b. 1819; field- 
marshal and. commander-in-chief of the British armies; first, chusin of queen Victoria, 
son of Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge; succeeded to his title July 8, 1850. 
In 1837, he was col., and in 1854, lieut.gen, commanding the first division sent in aid 
'of Turkey against Russia. He led the troops at Alma and at Inkerman. In conse- 
quence of ill health he returned to England, and in 1856 succeeded viscount Hardinge 
as commander-in-chief; in 1862, he was given the rank of field-marshal Tb** dnkr» 
never married, but for many years has lived with Miss Fair brother, once 1 
beautiful actress, by whom he has several children. 

CAMBRIDGE,; University of, one of the two ancient institutions of the ki 
in England. Overlooking several fabulous accounts of its origin, its true 1 
be said to begin at the opening of the 12th century. It was in 1110 that Jo 
of Croyland, sent over to his manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge, Gisleb 
low-monk and professor in divinity, with three other learned monks. Thes< 

% to Cambridge, and in a hired barn taught their sciences, and in a short sps 
drew together so great a number of scholars, that in the second year of theii 
single building was able to contain them. Perhaps even this statement is do 
any rate, when Alfred of Beverley was student here — viz., 1129 a.d. — there 
no public balls or hostels, but each one lived in his own hired lodging. 

The first regular society of students was that of Peterhouse, founded in 1‘ 
this time, students began to live together in hostels, under the rule of a j 
their owu charges. These hostels were named after the saints to whom tliey 
cated, the churches which they adjoined, or the persons who formerly built < 
them. In the year 1280, there were as many as 34, and some of them coni 
20 to 40 masters of arts, and a proportionate number of younger students; 1 
hostels decayed by degrees when endowed colleges began to appear. Trinit 
vived all tlie’ rest, and continued to 1540. The hostels were the beginning d 
be called the college system, which distinguishes the sister-universities of < 

Cambridge from those of Edinburgh, London, and the continent. See Unu 

It was between the latter part of the 13th and the close of the 16tli c. tl 
royal and religious foundations were endowed which now constitute the 
Hugh do Balsliam has the honor of being the first benefactor in this wa; 
house was founded by Hervey de StantouTn 1324, and King’s hall by Ed\i 
1332, both of which were absorbed into Trinity college by Henry VIII. in 1 
hall, as it used to be called, one of the earliest and now one of the prettiest 
Cambridge, -was founded by the countess of Clare in 1826. Henry VI. has 
an imperishable monument in the splendid foundation of King’s college ; an 
Margaret, commenced the foundation of Queens’ college, which was added ■ 
betlf Wklville, queen of Edward IV. Lady Margaret, countess of Richmond 
mother of Henry VII. , founded Christ’s college and St. John’s at the begin 
16th c. , and also the divinity professorship named after her. Henry VIII. a 
part of the spoils of the monasteries to the foundation of Trinity college, 

Mary augmented the endowment. The five regius professorships were" e 
Henry VIII. Cambridge was frequently visited by the plague, and univers; 
ings were suspended by it in 1642 and 1666. In 1648, Cromwell took posses 
town, and the most eminent loyalists were expelled from the university. A1 
colleges had sent their plate to the king at Nottingham. As might be exp 
■was done for the university in this troubled century; indeed no new colleges 
until the founding of Downing college in 1800. 

The predominance of the religious element in the college discipline is to b 
as much to the circumstances and manners of the times in which the co 
founded, as to the piety of the founders themselves. There had been, from very early 
times, “religious houses,” and these were in many cases united with the new collegiate 
foundations. There were, for example, the Dominicans, ar preaching friars, whose 
house is now turned into Emmanuel college. The friars who lived in these convents 
were capable of degrees, and kept their “acts,” or exercises for degrees, as other uni- 
versity men. There were, however, frequent quarrels between them and the other stu- 
dents. To the same cause is to he traced the condition of celibacy, upon which, with 
& few exceptions, the fellowships were formerly tenable. Masters of colleges and profes- 
* sors may all many, and the restriction in the case of fellows has lately been removed or 
relaxed at most: of the colleges. In like manner, the obligation to take holy orders as 
the condition of holding a fellowship, has been greatly relaxed at all the colleges. At 
St. Peter’s there are ligand at Trinity hall 10 lay fellowships. 
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Tiie present university statutes were confirmed hf queen Victoria, by order in coun- 
cil, July 31, 1858. The governing body is the senate, and the building where they meet 
is calleti the senate-hou.se. All university laws are approved by an elected body’ called 
the council, before they are submitted to the senate. The executive powers are intrusted 
to a chancellor, high-steward, vice-chancellor, commissary, and assessor. The public 
orator is the voice of the senate upon public .occasions. The proctors superintend the 
discipline and morals of all persons in statu pupillari ; they are present at all congrega- 
tions of the senate, read the “graces,” and take the votes. The registrary is responsible 
for the graces being offered in due form, and has charge of the university records. 
There are three terms in this university— the Michaelmas or October term' the Lent 
term, and the Easter term. To take an ordinary b.a. degree, a student must reside nine 
terms. The m.a. degree follows three years after. Dissenters arc not excluded by the 
terms of the new statutes from taking degrees, except in divinity. 

With respect to; the admission of students, their - university course, expenses, anti 
proceedings in degrees, the following information may be useful: There are four claves 
of students— -viz.-, fellow 'commoners and noblemen , pensioners, mars, ■wad - the more dis- 
tinguished students who are elected scholars on the foundation of their college. The 
first class are so called from their dining at the fellows’ table; they wear silk or em- 
broidered gowns, and pay heavier fees. The pensioners are the great body of students 
who are not on the foundation, and who pay for their own commons, viz., dinners in 
hall, etc., and for their chambers. The sizars are the poorer students, who are admitted 
at lower charges than the pensioners, but wear the same dross, and are no longer subject 
to the performance of menial offices as they once were. Some of \ lie colleges 'especially 
St, John’s and Trinity, have very liberal endowments for the sizars, and very consider- 
able pecuniary assistance is given to the more deserving of them, so that no youth of 
real ability, industry,; and good character, need he deprived by poverty of the advan- 
tages of a university education. jNon-collegiate students have lately been admitted to 
the university under special rules. The scholars are elected, by examination, from the 
pensioners and sizars; they are on the foundation of the college, have rooms and com- 
mons free, and other emoluments. The fellows are subsequently elected from the 
scholars anrl the students who have distinguished themselves in the tripos examinations. 
Vacancies are, as a rule, filled up from members of the college, but many fellowships 
tire open to the competition of the whole university. The usual age of 'admission is 
from 17 to 20. Before a student can be admitted Jic must obtain "a certificate from 
.some master of arts of the university of being* sufficiently instructed in Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics; this certificate must be sent to the tutor of the college, along with the 
caution-money, which, in the case of a pensioner, amounts to £15. At some colleges 
there is an examination previous to matriculation in addition to the above. 

Residence is commenced in the October term. It is usual, particularly at Hie larger 
colleges, to have the name entered on the college boards for a term or two previous; but 
this is not necessary now, as it used to be, in order to keep such terms with a view to 
the degree. When the undergraduate comes into residence, he is called a “freshman;” 
in his second year, a “junior soph;” in his third year, a “senior soph.” The ordinary 
b.a., or bachelor of arts degree, may be taken in 'the ninth term of residence— viz., in 
the third June after coming up. The subjects of examination arc partly fixed, partly 
variable. They are the Acts of the Apostles in Greek, one Greek and one Latin classic, 
Tho History of the English Information; Euclid, books i., ii. , iii,, iv„ and propositions 
1-6 of book vi.; together with certain parts of algebra, mechanics, and hydrostatics. 
The candidates for examination for degree are called -uestionists. 

Candidates for mathematical “honors” dc net go u p till the end of their tenth term 
— i-e M the Christmas three years after com ng up. The examination embraces tho 
whole range of pure mathematics, and mathematics as applied to natural philosophy. 
The successful candidates are arranged in a tripos— i.e., in three classes, called respect- 
ively wranglers, senior uptimes, and junior optimes; the first mathematician of the 
year is called the senior wrangler. The Smiths prize examination for the best mathe- 
matician sometimes reverses the decision of the tripos. 

The examination for classical “honors” is one term later still, and the candidates 
are arranged in a tripos, and distinguished as first, second, and third class. Very accu- 
rate scholarship is required to obtain a good place in this tripos. The examinations for 
degree arqyal led “great go.” The previous examination, which comes in tho second 
year of residence, is called “little go.” Students who intend to graduate in classical 
honors, are required to take mathematical honors in little go. The* previous examina- 
tion is one Greek and one Latin author, one of the gospels in Greek, Paley’s Emlenm 
of Christianity, and elementary mathematics. After passing the “ little go,” the exam- 
inations for the ordinary b.a/ degree consist of a “general” and a “special ” examina- 
tion, the subjects in the former. being similar to those in the little go. The special 
* examination is, at the option of the student, in theology, moral or natural or applied 
science, or law. The following are the professors: Regius professors of laws, physic, 
Greek, Hebrew, and divinity, professor of moral philosophy, professor of chemistry, 
professor of anatomy, professor of modern history, professor of botany, professor of 
geology, Jacksonian professor of natural philosophy, Downing professors of law and 
medicine, professor of mineralogy, professor of political economy, professor of archaml- 
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Students whose names are not on the boards of any college, and are allowed to pursue 
their studies and proceed to degrees, were 82 in number at the above date. 

Few of the colleges present an imposing facade to the streets— King’s is, perhaps, the 
only one of which this may be said— but the quiet and picturesque beauty of the courts 
in the interiors is very pleasing. Dr. Wliewell, the late master of Trinity college, built, 
a new hostel in connection with Trinity, which is considered to be in very good taste. 
Amongst the other public buildings of Cambridge are to be mentioned the senate-house, 
where university examinations are held, degrees conferred, and all public business of 
the university conducted. The Fit'/ william museum is the finest of the modern addi- 
tions to the university. Viscount Fitzwilliam bequeathed, in 1816, £ 100, 000 South-sea 
annuities, the interest of which was to build amt support a museum. He left also a 
very valuable collection of books, paintings, etc., as a nucleus for future contributions. 
G. Basevi was the architect. The university library is a fine mass of buildings of differ- 
ent periods, and contains at present moreftlmn 170,000 volumes. The geological museum 
contains the original collection of Dr. Woodward, which, out of respect to the founder, 
lias been kept in its original state, unmixed with more recent and vastly more numerous 
and interesting acquisitions. The university is indebted for many of these geological 
treasures to the late prof. Sedgwick. The mineralogical room contains the valuable 
collections of (he late sir A. Hume, Charles Brooke, and Henry Warburton. The Pitt 
press is a Gothic structure built in honor of Mr. Pitt, who was educated at Cambridge. 
It contains the university printing-offices, which are very extensive. There is also a 
good anatomical museum. * , ^ ^ •>;' ' ■ 

There is a very good hospital, founded under the will of Dr. Addcnbrooke in 1758. 
The observatory contains some very fine instruments, amongst which is a large equato- 
rial telescope, presented by the duke of Northumberland in 1835. The income of the 
university is about £2000, and the aggregate income of the colleges about £200,000 per 
annum. , \ - < ■ 

For the most recent information about the university studies, etc., Hie Cambridge 
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ogy, professor of music, a lady Margaret, a Hiilsean, and a Norrisian professor of divin- 
ity, two Arabic professors, a Sadlerian and a Lucasian professor of mathematics, a 
Lowndean and a Plumian professor of astronomy, Slade professor of fine art, professors 
of Latin, Sanscrit, international law, zoology, experimental physics* and mechanism. 
Degrees in honors are given in law and in natural and moral science, without requiring 
further proficiency m the normal studies of the place, classics and matnematics, than is 
ascertained by passing the little go. The fees for the different degrees will all be found 
in the Cambridge Calendar. ^ There are different fees at the different colleges in addition 
to the university fees. It will be sufficient to state, that for the b.a, and m.a. degrees, 
the fees amount to about £12 and £25 respectively. 

The great prizes at the university are the fellowships, of which there are about 860, 
some open to- all candidates without restriction, but conditions of tenure as to marriage 
and holy orders vary at different colleges. Their value varies from £100 to £8 JO per 
annum, and the senior fellowships are often £500 or more. There are also stipends 
attached to all the college offices— e.g., those of dean, bursar, steward, etc. The office 
of tutor is one of great honor and emolument. The chancellor gives annually two gold 
medals, open to the competition of all students qualified to be candidates for the classi- 
cal tripos of the year. The members of parliament for the university give annually four 
prizes for the best dissertations in Latin prose. There are numerous other university 
distinctions, both scholarships and of other khids, for an accurate account of which the 
Cambridge Calendar should be consulted. 

The following is a list of the colleges in the order of their antiquity. A particular 
notice of each college (except Cavendish) will be found in its alphabetical place; 


Name, 


St. Peter’s college, or Peter-house. . . 

Clare college 

Pembroke college 

Gonville and Caius college 

Trinity ball 

Corpus Christi , or Benedict college 

King’s college 

Queens’ college 

St. Catharine’s college or hall 

Jesus college .7. 

Christ’s college 

St. John’s college 

Magdalene college 

Trinity college, 

Effirnanuel college 

Sidney Sussex college ,> .... . 

Downing college. 

Cavendish college 


Founded. 


1257 

1826 

1847 

1848 

1850 

1851 
1441 
1448 
1473 
1496 
1505 
1511 
1519 
1546 
3584 
1598 
1800 
3876 


Undergraduates 
in 1875. 
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Calendar for the current year should be consulted; for the history, biography, and 
antiquity, see Fuller’s History of Cambridge; Dyer; Caius; Le Keux’ Memorials; Coop- 
er’s Annals; Cooper’s Athena j Cantabrig tenses; Gmduati Cantabrtgienses. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM, the system of church discipline agreed upon by the 
representatives of the New England churches at the synod held in Cambridge in 1648. 
In regard to doctrine they adhered substantially to the Westminster confession, though 
they did not impose that on the churches; but they did not accept that confession which 
was Presbyterian with respect to church order and polity, for regulating which they 
constructed the Cambridge platform, which declares that the form of church govern- 
ment is one and immutable, and prescribed in the word of God. According to this 
platform, the church in general consists of the whole company of the redeemed; but the 
state of the visible church militant was before the law economical,* or in families; under 
the law, national; and since Christ, only congregational, or in local companies. In 
number a church ought not to be greater than may ordinarily meet together conveniently 
in one place, nor fewer than can conveniently carry on church work. The supreme 
power of the church belongs to Jesus Christ, who deputes extraordinary power to 
apostles, etc., and ordinary power to every particular church; officers are necessary to 
the well-being but not to the being of a church. Extraordinary officers, as apostles, are 
temporary; the ordinary, which are bishops (the same as elders or pastors) and deacons, 
are perpetual. A deacon’s official acts are confined to temporal “Sffairs. Any church 
may elect and depose its own officers, but in so doing the advice of neighboring churches 
should be sought. Ordination is the solemn putting a man into his office; it follows his 
election. In respect to Christ, the head, the church is a monarchy ; in respect to the 
body or the brotherhood, it is like a democracy; in .respect to the presbytery, or com- 
pany of ministers, it is an aristocracy. By nods" though not necessary to the being, are 
useful to the well-being of the churches'; but synods are not permanent ecclesiastical 
bodies. It is declared that local churches are 'of right distinct, equal, self-governed 
under Christ; yet that they should be gathered and should proceed in communion with 
each other; which communion they are to exercise by mutual care, by consultation, by 
admonition, by sharing in acts of worship, by needful transfer of members, by relief and 
succor. Synods have not power of church-censure and discipline, but are to declare 
the principles on which such acts are based, and their decisions are to be submitted to if 
. found consonant with the word of God. The platform deals also, as its date required, 
with the relation of civil magistrates to affairs ecclesiastical. The platform is accepted 
and largely followed by the congregational churches as a useful guide, and as a strong 
presentation of the principles of church order given in the New Testament: but its 
enforcement upon any church as an authoritative rule w T ould of course be attempted iii 
vain. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland co. of England, in lat. 52° 1' to 52° 45' n.*, long. 0° 
31' e., and 0° 10' west. Its greatest length, from n. to s., is about 50 m., and its breadth 
80 m., with an area of 820 sq. miles. Pop. 71, 186,906. About three fourths of the 
co. consists of arable land, meadow, and pasture, the rest being fens. The surface 
of C., except in the s„ which is somewhat elevated and on the chalk formations, is 
•marshy and flat, thinly wooded, and with villages and churches here and there on slight 
elevations, called “eys” or islands. The upper greensand, which in some places near 
Cambridge comes to the surface, yields in rich abundance the curious fossils miscalled 
coprolites (q. v.), which are of great value as an artificial manure. Their value is in 
some places equal to that of the land itself. The northern part of C. forms part of the 
Bedford level. The chief rivers are the Ouse, which crosses the middle of the county 
from w. to e., with its tributary the Cam; the Nene, which borders the co. on the 
n. ; and the Lark. These are all navigable to a certain extent. C. is an agricultural 
county. In the higher parts, the land produces fine crops of beans and wheat. Many 
cattle and sheep are now supported on the thin, chalky soils. The black spongy soil of 
the fens consists of mud mixed with decayed vegetable matter, and, when drained and 
burned, produces, in dry years, heavy crops of cole-seed, wheat, oats, barley, hay, 
potatoes, hemp, and flax. Horses, cattle, sheep, and pigeons are also reared in the fens. 

* The isle of Ely, part of the fen-thaet, and within the Bedford level, is famed for garden 
vegetables; and the meadows of the Cam yield fine butter and cream-cheese. The chief 
towns of C. are Cambridge, the co. town; Ely, Wisbeach, March, Thorney, Linton, 
Soham, Newmarket, and Royston. The manufactures of C. are mostly such as belong 
to an agricultural county. There are paper and parchment mills, and coarse earthen- 
ware is manufactured. Needle-making is also carried on to some extent. C. returns 3 
members to parliament. This co. was anciently the seat of a powerful tribe— the 
Iceni. It was crossed, by several British and Roman roads, in some parts now covered 
by several feet of peat-soil. Remains of Roman camps, sea-embankments, and villas, 
occur, and Roman antiquities, as coins and urns, have been found. There are some 
„ Ancient-supposed pre-Roman— ditches miles in length. One of these, the Devil’s ditch, 
with an elevated vallum, having a slope of 52 ft. on one side and 26 ft. on the other, is 
ahqut 100 ft, broad. In the 9th and 10th c\, C. was the scene of severe contests between 
the Danes and Saxons, The isle of Ely and its monks withstood William the conqueror 
for 8 years. C., and especially the isle of Ely, suffered much in the civil wars of Stephen, 
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John, Henry III., and Charles I. There formerly existed 36 religious houses in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Since Charles I.’s time, much fen-land lias been reclaimed by embanking 
rivers and cutting new channels. 

"CAMBRONNE, Pierre Jacques Etienne, 1770-1842; a French general of great 
renown for daring bravery, and a devoted servitor of Napoleon, whom lie accompanied 
to Elba. He was in command of the imperial guard at Waterloo, and when entirely 
surrounded, and the battle utterly lost, he contemptuously refused to surrender, but 
fought until literally cut down. lie was nearly killed, but lived to go to London, where 
he heard that in France he was charged with an attack upon his o wn country, to answer 
which he at once went to Paris and demanded a trial. This was granted, and he was 
honorably acquitted, and after the revolution of July he was restored to his rank in the 
army. , 

CAMBUSLAIIG-, a parish and mining village in Lanarkshire, celebrated in the revivals 
of 1741. See Wiiitefield. 

CAMBY'SES, second king of the Modes and Persians, was the son of Cyrus and Cas- 
sandane, and succeeded his father in the monarchy, 529 b.c. 0. is the Greek form of 
his name, the ancient Persian name is Kabujiya. In 525 b.c., C. invaded Egypt, defeated 
Psammenitus, the king of Egypt, at Pelusium, and in six months made himself master 
of the whole country. He meditated further conquests, hut was not permitted to carry 
his designs into effect; the Tyrians, upon whom his maritime power depended, refused 
to serve him Against the Carthaginians;, an army which he sent to take possession of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, perished in the desert; and one which he led in person 
against the Ethiopians, was compelled to return from want of provisions. 0. now 
addicted himself to excessive intoxication, and perpetrated horrid cruelties in Egypt; 
the accounts of which, however, depending upon his enemies the Egyptian priests, are 
doubtless exaggerated. It is probable, however, that his tendency to epileptic fits, along 
with the arbitrary disposition induced by success and power, caused him to indulge in 
violent and capricious acts of tyranny. The Egyptians believed him to bemad. A pre- 
tender to the Persian throne having appeared, C. marched against him, but died on the 
way in Syria, 521 b.c. 

CAMDEN, a co. in s.e. Georgia, on the ocean and the Florida border, n, of St. 
Mary’s river, and including Cumberland island in the Atlantic; 600 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
6183—4092 colored. It is level, with sandy soil, rice being the chief production. Co. 
seat, Jeffersonton. 

CAMDEN, a co. in central Missouri, on the Osage river, and touched by the Atlantic 
and Pacific railroad; 600 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 7267—115 colored. It has lead mines, and 
an undulating surface, and tolerably fertile soil, producing tobacco, corn, wheat, etc. 
Co. seat, Lynn Creek. 

CAMDEN, a co. in s. w. New Jersey, e cf Delaware river, traversed by five railroads, 
all centering at Camden, the chief town, opposite Philadelphia; 220 sq.m; pop. ’80? 
62,941. Surface mostly level and fruitful, producing grain, butter, milk, vegetables 
and fruits for city markets. Co. seat, Camden. 

CAMDEN, a co. in n.e. North Carolina, n. of Albemarle sound and e. of Pasquotank 
river; 280 sq.m., a portion of which is in the Dismal Swamp; pop. ’80, 6274 — 2-i88 col- 
ored. The Dismal Swamp canal extends in this county to the Pasquotank at South 
Mills. Productions— corn, sweet potatoes, and cedar and cypress timber. Co. seat, 
Camden Court-House. 

CAMDEN, the seat of justice in Wilcox co., Ala., 33 m. s.w. of Selma; pop. ’70, 
3060—2225 colored. The village is on an eminence 4 m. from the Alabama river, and 
is the center of an important trade. 

CAMDEN, the seat of justice of Washita co., Ark., 82 m. s.w. of Little Rock, 
at the head of navigation on the Washita river, in a good situation for trade; pop. ’70, 
1612—612 colored. The place was formerly a rendezvous for hunters. 

CAMDEF, a city of New Jersey, L T . S. f on the left bank of the Delaware river, oppor 
site Philadelphia, with which it is connected by 4 steam-ferries. It is the terminus of 
the Camden and Amboy, Camden and Atlantic, and West Jersey railways. It has a 
court-house, 2 banks, 2 railway depots, 15 churches, ship-yards, iron-works, foundries, 
manufactories of machinery, etc. Pop. ’70, 20,045. 

CAMDEN (ante), a city in New Jersey, opposite Philadelphia, 87 m. from New York, 
and an important railroad and shipping point; pop. ’80, 41,658. The streets are on the 
rectangular plan, but vride, and the city shows, many fine buildings, including the rail- 
road depots, opera house, etc. There are iron foundries, chemical works, and some 
. other manufactories. C. was chartered as a city in 1831. 

CAMDEN, in Kershaw co., S. C , 102 m. n.w. of Charleston, at the terminus of 
the C. branch of the S. C. railroad; pop. ’80, 1780—555 colored. Two battles were 
fought in the vicinity in the war of the revolution; the first on Aug. 16, 1780, when the 
English commander Cornwallis defeated Gates and the revolutionary forces, mortally- 
wounding baron De Kalb; and a less important engagement a year later, when Greene 
and the Americans wer « repulsed by the English under Rawdon. In 1825, a monument 
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CAMEL, Camelus , a genus of quadrupeds of the. order ruminantia , of which only 
two species exist, both of great use to mankind. This genus is the type of the family 
camelkke, to which there belongs only one other genus, avchenia (q.v.), including the llama, 
alpaca, etc. The whole number of species of camelidm is, therefore, very "small, and 
they seem to belong originally to limited regions, both in the old world and In the new. 
To the peculiarities of these regions, they exhibit a wonderful completeness of adapta- 
tion. The family is regarded as forming a sort of link between the orders ruminantia and 
pachgdermata, The dentition differs from that of all other ruminating animals, particu- 
larly in toe presence of incisors or cutting teeth in the upper jaw; camels having also 
canine teeth in both jaws, and the llama and its congeners in the lower jaw of both 
sexes; and differences equally important appear in the feet, which have not the cloven 
hoof common to all the rest of the order— two short toes with separate hoofs adapted to 
one another— but two elongated toes, each tipped with a small nail-like hoof, the feet 
resting not upon the hoofs, but upon elastic pads or cushions under the toes.— In the 
camels, the toes are united by a common sole, thus resting upon one extended pad, 
instead of having each a separate one, as in the genus avchenia ; the broader expanse of 
the foot enabling the animals of the one genus more easily to traverse the loose sand of 
the desert, whilst the separation of the toes in the other is suited to the uneven surface 
of rocky heights. The camels are also distinguished by the females having four teats, 
whilst those of the other genus have only two; and by a hump or humps upon the hack, 
of which the llama and its congeners exhibit no trace. The long neck, small head, 
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was erected at Camden to the memory of Be Kalb, the corner-stone of which was laid 
by Lafayette. 

CAMDEN, a co. in s.e. New South Wales, Australia, on the Pacific ocean; 2203 
sq.m.; pop. ’66, 22,734, but now much larger. It is the largest grain-producing county 
m the colony; has iron mines, and vast herds of cattle. Capital, Bernina. 

CAMDEN, Charles Pratt, Earl of, a younger son of sir John Pratt, chief justice of 
%e court of king's bench in the reign of George L, was b. in 1714. . Educated at Eton 
and Cambridge, lie studied for the law, and was called to the bar in 1733. Not until 
1752, however, when lie defended a bookseller successfully against a government prose- 
cution for libel on the house of commons, did C.’s prospects appear very promising; 
from this time his success was certain. In 1757, he was appointed attorney -general, and 
four years afterwards, accepted a sent on the bench in the court of common pleas, 
.fudge in the trial of Wilkes, he declared his opinion emphatically that the action ot gov- 
ernment in this case, by general warrants, was altogether illegal— an opinion which, 
chiming in with public sentiment at the time, made him the most popular of judges. 
In 1765, he was created baron G. of Camden place, Kent, by the Rockingham adminis- 
tration; to whose American policy, and to their treatment of Wilkes, notwithstanding, 
he offered constant opposition. The following year, when he was made lord chancellor, 
he did not abandon his principles; and four years after— the duke of Grafton being then 
prime minister— he supported an amendment made by Chatham on the government 
address, and resigned his place. His judicial career ended here; henceforth, he was 
entirely a political character, and for more than 20 years took an active part against the 
ill-advised American policy pursued by lord North, and in discussions on the law of 
libel, in which ho maintained the popular view, y As a judge, he is held in high estima- 
tion, though his manner was somewhat undignified. He filled the office of president of 
the council in the Rockingham administration in 1782, and also from the following year 
until his death, under Pitt. He died April, 1794. 


CAMDEN, William, one of the most distinguished scholars and historians, and the 
most laborious and painstaking antiquary of the 16th c., was b. in London, where his 
father was a paper-stainer, in May, 1551. , His education, commenced at Christ’s hos 
pital, was completed at St. Paul’s school, and at Oxford. In 1575, he was appointed 
lecond-master of Westminster school; and it was while discharging the duties of this 
office that lie undertook the work which lias made his name famous, his Britannia, giv- 
ing an account of the British Isles from the earliest ages, which, written in elegant Latin, 
Was first published in 1586. It at once brought him into communication with the learned 
men of his time. Before 1607, the work had passed through six editions, being greatly 
enlarged and improved by the indefatigable industry of the author. The book, at first 
but a" comparatively small single volume, has received much additional matter from 
other writers. The best known edition of C.’s Britannia , is that of Edmund Gibson, in 
English, 2 vols. fol. Of this great work of C., bishop Nicolson said it was “the com- 
mon sun whereat our modern writers have all lighted their little torches.” In 1593, C. 
was appointed head-master of Westminster school; and four years later, he was made 
ciarencieux king-at-arms, an appointment which gave him more time for the pursuit of 
his favorite studies. His other most important works are — Annals of the Reign of Eliza- 
heth; A Collection of Ancient English Historians; An Account of the Monuments and 
Inscriptions in Westminster Abbey; and a Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. He died in 
1023, at the age of 72, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, Before his death, he 
endowed a professorship of history at Oxford. The “ Camden Society,” for the publi- 
cation of early historical and literary remains, is so named in his honor. 
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prominent eyes, and tumid and cleft upper Up, with considerable prehensile power, are 
common to both genera; but with much similarity of form, as well as of particular .char- 
acters, the cameUdw of the Andes exhibit a gracefulness of outline which strongly con- 
trasts with the gaunt angularity of those of the eastern deserts. Camels are' indeed 
animals of uncouth appearance. Of the two species, that known as the Arabian 0. (0. 
d romedmius) has only one hump on the back, whilst the baetrian 0. {G. haetriamM) lias 
two. Some confusion has arisen from the occasional employment of the name drome- 
dary as a designation of the former species, it being, however, more properly limited to 
a particular variety of that species, more slender and graceful than the ordinary variety, 
and of much greater fleet ness, Buffon’s notion, that die hump is a badge of servitude, 
and the consequence of harsh treatment throughout many generations, is singularly at 
variance with what we know of its uses. The lmmp on the C.’s back is a wonderful 
provision of nature, to adapt the animal to the endurance of long abstinence from food, 
or subsistence on very scanty supplies, to which it is often subjected in the desert, and 
without a capacity for which it would be comparatively of little value to man; and the 
wide deserts across which he journeys and transports his mcrchandise by its aid, would 
be altogether unpassahle, The hump is, in fact, a store of fat, from which the animal 
draw's as the wants of its system require: and the Arab is very careful to see that the 
hump is in good condition before the commencement of a journey. After it lias been 
much exhausted, three or four months of repose and abundant food are necessary to 
restore it. The backbone of tiie 0. is as straight as that of other quadrupeds. — Another 
very interesting adaptation to the desert is to be noticed in the thick sole which protects 
the feet of the 0. from the burning sand, and in callosities of similar use on the chest 
and on the joints of the legs, upon which the 0. rests when it lies down to repose, or 
kneels, as it does for various purposes, and is taught to do that it may be loaded, or that 
its rider may mount upon its back. — The ■ wedge-shaped cutting- teeth, of the lower jaw 
are also particularly fitted for browsing on shrubby plants, such as the desert produces 
—the camel’s thorn, tamarisk, etc., winch form a large part of the food of the C. ; the 
eyes are furnished with long eyelashes, to protect them from the glare and from the 
drifting sand; whilst the exclusion of the sand from the nostrils is also provided for by 
a power of closing their oblique openings at will. But most interesting of all is the 
provision made for the O.’s endurance of long drought, by the lining of the inside of the 
second stomach, or honeycomb-bag, and of a portion of the first stomach or paunch, 
with great masses of cells, in which water is stored up and long retained. This store of 
water is well known to the Arabs, who, when sore pressed by thirst, sometimes avail 
themselves of it by killing some of the camels of the caravan. — The first stomach of the 
camdldic is divided into two compartments by a muscular band — one of the points of 
difference between them and the other ruminants. Muscular bands, proceeding from 
this principal one, and intersected by other muscular bands, nearly at right angles, form 
the cells for containing waiter. It may be added here, that the senses both of sight and 
smell are extremely acute in the C., and that it is capable of discerning water at a great 
distance. 

The Arabian C. carries twice the load of a mule. The Baetrian 0, is sometimes 
loaded with 1000 or even 1500 lbs. weight, although not generally with so much. The 
East Tndia company had at one time a corps of camels, each mounted by two men, armed 
with muskeloons. The use of the C. for the conveyance botli of travelers arid merchan- 
dise has won it (he name of the Mp of the demrt. A caravan sometimes contains 1000, 
sometimes even 4000 or 5000 camels. The supply of food carried with the caravan for 
the use of the camels is very scanty: a few beans, dates, carob-pods, or t.lie like, are all 
that they receive after a long day’s march, when there is no herbage on which they may 
browse. The pace of the loaded C. is steady and uniform, but slow; it proceeds, how- 
ever, from day today, accomplishing journeys of hundreds of miles at a rate of about 2} 
m. per hour. * Some of the slight dromedaries, however, can carry a rider more than 100 
rn. in a day. The motion of the C. is peculiar, jolting the rider ‘in a manner extremely 
disagreeable to those who are unaccustomed to it; both the feet on the same side being 
successively raised, so that one side is thrown forward, and then the other. 

The C. produces only one young one at a time, or rarely two. It lives SO or 40 
years. ' j - ... A/ ■ • ;:AA ;■ ■ ■ 

The patience of the O. has been celebrated by some authors ; and the cries by which 
it expresses its sense of injury when a heavy load is placed upon its back have been 
pathetically described. With' all its general submissiveness, however, the O. is resentful 
of injury, and during the rutting season it becomes particurlaly vicious. 

The iiesh and the milk of the O. are much valued by the Arabs as articles of food. The 
dung is used for fuel, and it was from the soot of this dung that the sal-ammoniac, 
formerly imported from Egypt, was obtained by sublimation, whilst the sources from 
which that substance is now procured were unknown. The hair is used for the manu- 
facture of cloth, some kinds of which are coarse, and others comparatively soft and fine. 
C.’s hair is also imported into Europe for the manufacture of the pencils or small brushes 
used by painters. The C. can now scarcely be said to exist anywhere in a wild state. It 
lias lately been introduced into Australia. 

A fossil species of C. {Cl Simlenm), larger than either of the existing species, has 
been discovered in the tertiary deposits of the Scwalik hills, in Hindustan/ . 



CAMELOPARD AXIS, a constellation defined by Hcvelius, between the pole-star, 
Amiga, Cassiopeia, and the bead of Ursa. Major, consisted of stars of the 4th and lower 
magnitudes, forming, in imagination, the shape of a giraffe. 4 

CAMEL’S HAIR is woven by Persians and Arabs into material for tents and cloth- 
ing. In early ages rough garments of this stuff were worn by monks and priests by 
way of penance. A fine article of camel’s hair is used for pencils by artists. 

CAMELS HUMP, or Camel’s Back Mountain, one of the peaks of the Green 
mountains, 4188 ft. high; 17 m. w. of Montpelier, Yt. 

CAMEL’S THOSE - , Alhdr/i, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminom (q.v.), 
suborder papilionacem, containing a number of herbaceous or half-shrubby species, 
$$illves chiefly of the deserts of the east, having simple leaves, minute stipules, racemes 
of red lowers, and jointed pods with one seed in each joint. These plants are of great 
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CAMEL, a machine for floating ships over shoals and bars. Along water-tight box, 
or caisson, nearly tilled with water, is sunk on either side and attached to the ship, arid 
then the water in the caissons is pumped out, adding additional buoyancy as they become 
empty. The C. is sometimes employed in raising sunken ships, and the principle is 
applied to dry-docks in some instances. 

CAMELEOEBj a t. in the n.w. of Cornwall, near the source of the Camel (crooked 
brook), 14 rn. w. of Launceston. It lies in a high and hilly tract near the moors. Pop. 
about 1600. C. is said to have been the scene of a battle, ‘in 542, between king Arthur 
and Mordred, his nephew, when both were slain. The West Saxons, under Egbert, had 
a battle with the Britons here in 823. The ruins of king Arthur’s castle, Tintagel, stands 
on the high rocky coast, 4 m. n. w. of Came- ford. Two m. n. of C. are the celebrated slate- 
quarries of Delabole, employing a large number of men. Macpherson, the author or 
translator of Ossian, was member of parliament for C. in 1791, but the reform act of 
1832 disfranchised the borough. 

CAMELLIA, a genus of plants of the natural order termtmmacm (q.v.), natives of 
China, Japan, and the n. of India — some of which are now among the most common 
and admired green-house shrubs in Britain and other countries too cold for their cultiva- 
tion in the open air, receiving the same sort of attention which is bestowed on other 
florists’ flowers, and with the same result, of an endless multiplication of beautiful 
hybrids and varieties. The best known and most esteemed is G. Japonica. Its leaves are 
ovate- elliptical, almost acuminate and serrate, shining; the flowers without stalks, mostly 
solitary, large, and rose-like. It is « native of Japan; and there and in China it has been 
carefully cultivated from time immemorial. In its wild state, it has red flowers ; and the 
red single C. is much used by gardeners as a stock on which to graft the fine varieties, 
the flowers of which are generally double, and in many cases most completely so. Many 
of them are of Chinese or Japanese origin; many have been raised by cultivators in 
Britain, continental Europe, and America. Their colors are very various; and the 
varieties also differ much in the form and position of the petals. It adds to the value of 
the C. that its flowering time is in autumn, winter, and spring. By those who can afford 
the expense, entire houses are often devoted to the culture of camellias. Some culti- 
vators are careful to protect them from direct sunshine, others recommend an opposite 
treatment in this. particular; it is agreed by all that free access of air is of great import- 
ance, and that water must be given very ‘liberally, yet with such caution that the soil 
may never remain soaked after the immediate wants of the plant are supplied. The 
cultivation of camellias in the windows of houses is often attended with disappointment, 
from the buds dropping off when almost ready to expand, which is generally owing; 
either to a neglect or an excess of watering; an apparently slight mistake, either of the' 
one kind or of the other, being very speedily productive of this evil. Too much heat at 
this time is also apt to cause the flower-buds to fall off. The 0. flowers well, when the 
temperature is kept not very much above the freezing-point, but frost it cannot bear. In 
the s. of England, some of the varieties are occasionally trained to walls in the open air, 
receiving a little protection in winter. The proper soil for camellias is a loose black 
mold ; a’ Tittle sand and a little peat are often advantageously mixed with loam to form 
it. Camellias are often propagated by cuttings, often by layers; but the finest varieties 
very generally by grafting or by marching. The single C. is also propagated oy seed, 
and in this way the best stocks for grafting are procured,— Of the other "species of C., 
the most hardy, and one of the most beautiful, is 0. rcimdaia, from which not a few of 
the varieties now in cultivation are partly derived.— G. oleifera is extensively cultivated 
in China— not, however, in the more northerly parts— for its seeds, from which an oil 
is expressed after boiling, very similar to olive oil, and much in use as an article of food 
and otherwise in the domestic economy of the Chinese. The seeds of almost all the 
speciesy however, yield this oil.— G. Sasanqua bears the name of Sasanqua Tea, It is 
cultivated in China for the sake of its flowers, which are said to be used for flavoring 
certain kinds of tea. 


CAMELLIA 'CE2E, an order of exogenous trees and shrubs in s. and e. Asia and 
South America; North America has four species. The tea plant and the camellia are 
specimens. 

CAMELOPAEDAXIS. See Giraffe. 


importance on account of the food which they afford fox* camels, where other vegetation 
is far from being abundant; and camels are particularly fond of- them. A. camelorum, a 
herbaceous species, yields a kind of manna (q.v.), which appears in the form of drops, 
as of honey, on the leaves, and gradually hardens. A similar exudation is yielded by A . 
hi-pale mis, another herbaceous species; but it is not certain that the manna of Persia and 
Bokhara is produced, as has been alleged, by A. maurorum , a shrubby species 2 or 8 ft. 
in height,- which certainly does not yield it in India or Egypt; the supposition that this 
exudation results from some peculiarity in the climate of Persia and Bokhara, being 
perhaps less probable than that of a mistake concerning, species not very dissimilar. 


CAME'NiE, nymphs with prophetic powers in Roman mythology, named Egeria, 
Carmenta, Antevorta, and Posfcvorta. The poets sometimes give the name to the nine 


CA'MENZ, or Kaxienz, at. in Saxony, 22 m n.e. of Dresden; pop. ’71, 6406. In 
1742, the town was nearly destroyed by fire. Lessing was born here, and in 1826 a pub- 
lic hospital was dedicated ’to his memory. 

CAMEO (Ital. camel). Gems cut in relief are called cameos, in opposition to those that 
are hollowed out so as to yield a raised impression, which are called intaglios. The term 
C., however, is applied more especially to those diminutive pieces of sculpture ■.which 
are prepared from precious stones having two strata or layers of different colors, the 
undermost of which is left to form the background, the object to be represented being 
cut in the upper one. The stone generally used for this purpose by the ancients was 
the variegated onyx. 

The art of cameo-cutting is of great antiquity. It is believed to have been of Asiatic 
origin, and to have been practiced by the Babylonians, from whom the Phenicians car- 
ried it into Egypt. Prom the Egyptians, it was transmitted to the Greeks, who brought 
it to great perfection ; and latterly it was practiced very extensively, and more success- 
fully than, perhaps any other art, in Rome. To what extent the gems, commonly called 
Etruscan, are in reality early Greek, is a subject of dispute amongst the learned. * It was 
not till a comparatively late period— the age following Praxiteles — that cameo-cutting 
became popular in Greece; and it was in the courts of the successors of Alexander that 
it was chiefly patronized. At this period, cameos were Very extensively used, not only 
as personal ornaments, but in cups, vases, candelabra, and other objects of domestic lux- 
ury. Paterae, and other vessels were frequently worked out. of a single stone, xxpon wiiich 
were exhibited a whole series of figures of the most exquisite workmanship. Many of 
yie antique cameos which have been preserved are wonderfully beautiful both in design 
and execution. The finest specimen in existence is said to be the Gouzaga C. } formerly 
at Malmaison, now at St. Petersburg. It represents the head of a prince and his wife, 
probably Ptolemy I. and Eurydice. 'VYinckelmann mentions aO.represeating Perseus 
and Andromeda, in such high relief, tnat almost the whole contour of the figures, which 
are of the most delicate white, is detached from the ground. It belonged to the painter 
Mengs, and at his death was purchased by the empress Catharine of Russia. The only 
other gem which Winekelmann is disposed to rank with that just mentioned, is “the 
Judgment of Paris” in the cabinet of the prince Piombino at Rome. Of cameos of the 
Roman time, many tine specimens are to be found in the continental museums. The 
most celebrated 0*. in England is the “Cupid and Psyche,” in the Marlborough collec- 
tion, by Tryphon, who is supposed to have lived in Maced on under the immediate suc- 
cessors ol Alexander. The stones on which many of these cameos are cut are of sur- 
prising, and, in modern times, unequaled size and perfection. They are supposed to 
have been procured by the ancients through their oriental and African commerce. 
Cameos do not seem to have b ien made in mediaeval times; but the art revived in Italy, 
under the auspices of of the Medici; aud the production of cameos, both in pietra dura 
and in shell, has there become a branch of art-manufacture of considerable importance. 
Impressions from antique cameos in glass, sulphur, porcelain, and other materials, are 
produced in many places; and for artistic purposes, possess all Iho value of the originals. 

Glass Oamcos. — The manufacture of cameos from artificial substances was not 
unknown to the ancients. One of the most beautiful specimens of an imitation of C. 
in glass is the famous Barberini or Portland vase, now in the British museum. The 
ground is blue, the figures, which are in low relief, being of a delicate, half-transparent 
.white. See Portland Vase. Many fragments of the same kind of manufacture exist 
in other cabinets, but that which we are fortunate enough to possess is believed to be the 
only perfect example. • ’ . r a y;- : v;r J : >/■"=■ 

Shell Cameos. — The art of imitating cameos in shell, which has now attained to such 
perfection as to rival the delicacy and finish even of antique workmanship, and which 
is a process quite as artistical as their production from gems, is of modern invention. 
The shells, like the stones, chosen for this purpose, are such as possess layers of different 
colors. The most useful are the bull's mouth , the under layer of which is red, resembling 
the sardonyx; the black hdmet, which has a dark onyx ground; and the queen's conch, of 
which the ground is of a pinkish hue. These shells have three strata, the undermost of 
which forms the ground, the figure being sculptured in the second, and the third serv- 
ing to mark the hair, wreaths, armor, and other more prominent objects. The portion 
of shell having been prepared Of the requisite size, form, and thickness by various 
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mechanical means,, it is fixed by some adhesive substane 
b oek ot wood of such form and thickness as to be con veh 
n his left hand. The outline of the object or objects to be i 
v-itii a pencil, and. in the case of portraits, is usually coni 
sketch on paper The pencil-marking on the shell is then fc 
ami the surrounding white substance is removed by means 
latter process, which is more mechanical thau the rest, is ust; 
ant. ihe artist then proceeds slowly and carefully to work 
ot sinalier tools ; those used at last for deepening the liner lint 
darning-needless. The manufacture of shell-cameos 
i ouo and is said to have been of Sicilian oriirin. Th.e art wr 
jnit during the last bo years, it has been carried on in Paris' t 
m home, though not willi equal success. A large prone 
manufactured in France are imported into England; and mil 
broodies, and exported to the United States and the British 
vanm Dies have long been celebrated as artists in shell-car 
melt i has enjoyed a similar reputation for his works in pielrc 

CAMEKA 1I7CXBA, an optical instrument constructed 
various purposes. Dr. Wollaston’s C. L,, intended to facilit; 
Uon oi objects, consists of a small quadrilateral prism of 


uugt, or me prism, enter the other part of the pupil; and the nenci 

seen together upon the paper, a sketch of the latter can bo taken 1 

fmmrt ICal the image andthe drawing-pencil are at distance 

IT" ' t0Set ' m ' ^«“<*ly at the W 
d P ia tc of metal, vvitii a small aperture as an eve-hole is nUcrd 

10 ?}^ .f°tr ha - tt } ie . ^ys through the prism, and those from the dm v 
both pass , through the eye-hole, form only very small pencils Bv l 

> U 18 Sti!1, however > difficult to use the instrun 
^ rca ^ i * 3 ? ess iu ,ts others Uvo never 

wit same, t acuity . I he instrument is remarkable for its sin m 11 hnii 

«.,j« a*; ayywt ass sat, 

ever (see Catoptiuos), the image will be inverted. P 1 W ‘ 

Porta’ hf tfo* ^Oth^ntuiv 3 f' ark cb ? mI ? er )^ an instrument inv< 
lb ; ccntlll 3 • It is known m its simplest form as a 1 
°f. a [octangular box, furnished at one end with a lens who* 

i U ‘ , in £ n ;> w an indispensable article in the practice of ^ 
^ efl i number of recent improvements, which make it rank as a 

P vn * G1 ll\ e ’ however, involved in the simplest and most red 

3 hofe“7bore i fn r f G<l - ai J d ln! ! de int0 higiWe by the follow W e: 
tem Af K„,„ r°f e - m » window-shutter, and the room bo darkem 
beam, of light entering the room by this hole be intercepted by a shoe 
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field at a small distance from the hole, an inverted image of '.objects '•without will bo 
seen upon the paper. . By placing a small convex lens over the hole, this image is ren- 
dered much more distinct, or sharp, in photographic language. Moreover, it will he 
found that, at a certain distance from tlie hole, the image attains a maximum degree 
of sharpness; and that if the paper be removed from this point to any position either 
nearer to the hole or further from it, the image becomes indistinct and confused. At 
the point of greatest distinctness, the image is said to he focused: Such being the 
principle of the camera, it is evident that in practice the instrument may assume many 
forms, provided always that it consists of a darkened box or chamber Imving a hole at 
one end for the insertion of a lens, or combination of lenses, and at the other a screen, 
generally made of ground-glass, on which to receive the image. 

The body of the instrument may be made of any opaque substance; the tube or 
tubes are generally formed of brass, and contain one or more 'lenses; there is the 
obscured or ground-glass, upon which the image is thrown for the purpose of adjusting 
the focus; and the rack behind, by means of which, and the double bides of the camera, 
the body of the instrument may be lengthened or shortened till the image on Hie ground- 
screen is accurately focused. This rack is most frequently placed upon the tubes car- 
rying the lenses. The interior of the whole apparatus is blackened, to prevent reflec- 
tion of the rays falling on their sides, and to impart greater distinctness to the picture. 

The at m era-dale Is a thin, dark box, and is used for conveying a sensitive plate from 
the operating-room to the camera, and back again after exposure. It consists of a rec- 
tangular frame, made to fit exactly into the back of the camera when the focusing- 
sereen is removed. At the back is a bulged door, by means of which the plate is intro- 
duced into the slide; and in front is a shutter, which is pulled up when the plate is to 
be exposed, and shut down after the time requisite for the action of the light upon the 
plate has expired. It must be constructed so that, when substituted for the focusing- 
screen, the surface of the prepared plate, which is intended to receive the image, shall 
correspond exactly in distance from the lens with the ground-surface of the focnshig- 
- screen,';' The plate rests upon projections of silver wire in the corners of the slide; and 
the same slide may be used for plates of different sizes, by introducing into it thin frames 
of suitable dimensions also furnished with silver-wire corners. : 

Photographic cameras are generally required for one of three purposes — viz. /portraits, 
landscapes, or copying; and for each of these it is necessary to make suitable modifica- 
tions in the construction of the instrument. A camera has, however, been recently 
contrived which combines within itself the conditions necessary for till contingencies. 
It is called Martin’s universal portrait, landscape, and copying camera, and consists, 
primarily, of a base- board, 80 in. long and 11 in. wide, divided into three pieces, and 
hinged together by means of broad brass hinges, so as to diffuse the bearing as much as 
possible, and bolted together when in use by sliding panels of mahogany, extending 
across the entire width of the base-board. Tins base-board being grooved on its outer 
edges, allows the sliding portions of the camera to be moved from one end to the other, 
so as to alter the relation between object, lens, and image ad irtjinittmi. 

What may be regarded as tlie body of the camera, is of the same construction as an 
ordinary expanding camera, except that it is furnished with additional apertures for 
camera slides, and the front and the back are united by means of an accordion or bel- 
lows body of suitable length to extend from cue end of the base-board to the other. 

CAMEBA'BITTS, Joacittm— originally, Lwbhard, which name he changed into G\ .because 
his forefathers had been Iuimmerer (chamberlains) at the court of the bishop of Bam- 
berg— was born at Bamberg, April 12, 1500, and died at Leipsie, after a life devoted to 
literature, April 17, 1574. * He was by nature earnest and taciturn; but the extent of his 
knowledge, his sobriety of opinion, strength of character, and, when he pleased, over- 
powering eloquence, ■won for him the esteem of all his contemporaries. His works, of 
w liich several sfo 1 1 re m ai n val uahle, i n elude an excellent biography of Melanchthon , and 
a collection of letters by this reformer; also annotations on Cicero’s Qv mi tours Tvsm- 
latm{ 1525); Elements of ''Rheiortc; Commentarii LmtjW Grace? et Laiinai{ 1551); and tipis- 
tales Familiar es (1583-95), giving interesting notices of his times. — Bis son, Joachim 0. 
(b. 1584, d. 1598), was one of the most learned physicians and botanists of his age. 

■ GAMER A'RIUS, Rudolph Jakob, 1665-1721; a German botanist and physician, 
professor of medicine and director of the botanic garden at Tubingen. He was the first 
to observe and establish the sexual theory of plants. 

CAMEB'IFO (ancient Camennum «), a t. of central Italy, in the province of Maeerata, 
situated on a hill at the foot of the Apennines, 41 m. s.w. of Ancona, It 1ms a cathedral, 
occupying the site of a temple to Jupiter, a university, and some manufactures of silk. 
Its bishopric dates from the 3d c. ; and it was made an archiepiscopal see in 1787. 
Pop. 5,500. 

CAMERON, a parish in s.w. Louisiana, on the gulf of Mexico; surface low, with 
many swamps; productions, agricultural; pop. ’80,2415 — 828 colored. Chief town, 
Grand Oheniere, ' ,;.■/■ ■ 

CAMERON, a co. in n.w. Pennsylvania, traversed by the Philadelphia and Erie rail- 
toad; 400 sq.m. ; pop. ’80,5159. Productions, agricultural Co. seat. Emporium. 
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CAMERON, a co. in Texas, on the gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande; 8,000 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 14.059—124 colored. The portion along the Rio Grande is very fertile; the 
remainder is grazing land. Co. seat, the city of Brownsville, opposite Matamoras. 

CAMERON, Donald, a Scottish highland chief who fought for the pretender and 
was wounded at Culloden, but escaped to France. He was the “Locliiel” of Camp, 
hell’s poem. 

CAMERON, James Donald (usually called “Don” Cameron), b. Harrisburg, Penn., 
1888; eldest son of Simon; graduated at Princeton college in 1852, and since largely 
engaged in iron, coal, and manufacturing industries of his state. As president of 
the Northern Central railroad, he did great service to the union cause during the war. 
In 1876, he was appointed secretary of war, and in Mar., 1877, succeeded his father as 
U. S. senator. In 1879, he was chosen chairman of the republican national committee 
in place of Zaclmriak Chandler, deceased. This position he resigned in 1880. 

CAMERON, John, a famous scholar and divine, was b. at Glasgow about the year 
1580, and educated at the university of that city, where, in his 20th year, he held an 
appointment as reader in Greek. In 1600, he set out to travel in France, where his 
ability and erudition secured for him a philosophical professorship in the university 
of Sedan. He afterwards acted as a Protestant clergyman at Bordeaux, and on the 
death of Gomarus, was appointed to the divinity chair in the university of Saumur, 
an appointment he held until 1620. Returning to Britain, he was appointed professor 
of divinity at Glasgow; but in less than a year he returned to Saumur; thence to 
Montauban, where he received a divinity professorship. Here liis opposition to the 
party who advocated a civil war made him many enemies, by one of whom he was 
stabbed in the street; and he died from the effects of the wound in 1625. He was 
considered one of the best scholars of his time; in Biblical criticism, he was inclined 
to be perverse ; where there was a difficulty, he usually chose the opposite view to 
that held by other divines, especially Beza. His theological opinions were of a some- 
what lax character, his works being said to he the foundation of Amyraut’s doctrine of 
universal grace. 

CAMERON , Richard, a Scottish Presbyterian preacher in the 17th c., who suffered 
death for the cause he espoused, and from whom the religious sect ordinarily called 
Cameronians (q.v.) has been named. C. belonged to the extreme party, who held by the 
perpetually binding obligations of the solemn league and covenant (see Covenants), 
which were set aside at the restoration of Charles II. Along with some others, he stren- 
uously resisted those measures that reinstated the Episcopal church in Scotland, and 
that proscribed the meetings for public worship of unauthorized religious bodies. Con- 
trary to law, he persisted in preaching in the fields, and became obnoxious to govern- 
ment, to which, indeed, he finally assumed an attitude of defiance. In June, 1680, he, 
in company with about twenty persons of equal zeal, well armed, entered the town of 
Sanquhar; and in the market-place they formally renounced their allegiance to Charles 
II. , who had so grossly abused his power, and declared war against him and all his 
adherents. After this act they retired to the hills between Nithsdale and Ayrshire, 
where they succeeded in evading capture for a month, though a price of 5,000 merks had 
been set upon C.’s head by government, and 3,000 upon the heads of the others. On the 
20th July, 1080, however, they were surprised by a vastly superior force in Aird’s Moss, 
and after a brave fight. C. was killed. His hands and head were cut off, and fixed upon 
the Netherbow Port, Edinburgh, C. ranks as a martyr, and has an honorable place in 
the history of Scots Worthies. 

CAMERON, Simon, b. in Lancaster co., Penn., 1799. In 1845, he was elected by 
the democrats to the U. S. senate, but joined the republicans on the organization of that 
party, ami was by them re-elected to the senate in 1856. In 1861, he was secretary of 
war, and in 1862 minister to Russia. Twice again he was chosen senator, in 1866 and in 
1872, and was succeeded in that office in 1877 by his son, James Donald. He is one' of 
the leading financiers and business men of the state. 

CAMERON, Yerney Lovett, the African traveler, son of the Rev. J. H. L. Cameron, 
vicar of Shorekam, Kent, was b. in 1844. He entered the navy in 1857, and served some 
time on the e. coast of Africa. In 1873, he took charge of an expedition to relieve Liv- 
ingstone. his orders being to join him by the nearest route. He started from Baga- 
moyo in Mar., and in Aug., at Unyanyembe, met Livingstone’s followers bearing his 
remains to the coast. After making arrangements for their safe arrival, he proceeded 
to Ujiji, where he found some of Livingstone’s papers and a map, which he forwarded 
to Zanzibar. . He then made a survey of lake Tanganyika, which he found to be dis- 
connected with the Nile system. In the belief that the Lualaba was the upper waters 
of the Congo, he resolved to follow its course to the w. coast; but owing to the hostile 
interposition of the native chiefs, was prevented from verifying a conviction, the cor- 
rectness of which was soon afterwards demonstrated by Stanley. Taking a more south- 
erly route, he reached the Portuguese settlement of Benguela, on the w. coast, in 
Oct.', 1875, whence he returned to England. An account of his travels, which con- 
tains a vast number of valuable scientific observations, was published in 1877 in % 
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vols., under the title of Across Africa, C. was made a eompanion of the bath, and 
raised to the naval rank of commander. 

CAMERON HIGHLANDERS (the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders), the designa- 
tion given to the 79th regiment of infantry in the British service, in consequence of the 
corps having been raised by Allan Cameron of Erroch in 1793. Originally, it consisted 
of 1000 men, but a second battalion was added in 1804. This gallant regiment, which 
wears the Highland garb, performed distinguished services in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo, and in the chief warlike struggles of more recent times. 

CAMERQ'NIAN REGIMENT, the 26th regiment of infantry in the British service, so 
called from having had its origin in a body of Cameronians (q.v.) during the revolution 
of 1688. Taking advantage of their zeal and ‘courage,, the convention which sat at 
Edinburgh induced a number of them to assist in the revolution, which it was imagined 
by some was to re-establish the reign of the covenants. They were induced to enlist 
on the understanding that the special object of the corps was ‘To recover and establish 
the work of reformation in Scotland, in opposition to popery, prelacy, and arbitrary 
power, in all the branches and steps thereof, till the government in church and state be 
brought to that luster and integrity which it had in the best of times.” (See Burton’s 
History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 49.) Thus was formed the celebrated C. R., with the 
youthful lord Angus as col., and William Cleland as lieut.col. and actual com- 
mander. Under Cleland, not yet in his 80th year, the regiment was sent northwards 
to quell the insurrection, after the fall of viscount Dundee. Surrounded by from 4000 
to 5000 Highlanders, the Cameronians) only 800 strong, gallantly defended themselves 
during a whole day in Dunkeld, Aug. 21, 1689. In this terrific struggle, the brave 
Cleland was killed. Considering the issue of the revolution, they had been entrapped 
into military service, and their employment on foreign service afterwards greatly scan- 
dalized the Cameronian sect. The regiment has ever done credit to its origin; being 
distinguished alike for gallantry and for good conduct. 

CAMERO NIANS, the religious sect in Scotland popularly named after Richard Cam- 
eron (q.v.). .Its official designation, however, is that of Reformed Presbyterians. No 
doubt, the principles of the body arc those^for which Cameron contended and died; but 
not till after 1688 did the small body of Presbyterians, who insisted upon the restoration 
of the civil and ecclesiastical polity of 1638 to 1649 in opposition to the revolution set- 
tlement, assume a distinct form. According to the solemn league and covenant, ratified 
by the parliaments of England and Scotland, and also by the assembly of divines at 
Westminster in 1643, presbyterianism was to be maintained in the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, etc,, were to 
be extirpated. As a measure of pacification, presbyterianism w r as established in Scot- 
land by act of parliament, 1690; but it was of a modified kind, rendering the church a 
creature of the state, more particularly as regards the calling of general assemblies. 
Equally to the disgust of the extreme party referred to, prelacy was confirmed in Eng- 
land and Ireland/ and there was a general toleration of heresy — be., dissent. In senti- 
ment, if not inform, therefore, this party repudiated the government of William III. and 
his successors, and maintained the perpetually binding obligations of the covenants. 
Unquestionably, these C. acted under strong convictions, and only desired to carry out 
to a legitimate issue theoretical principles of the church of Scotland which, for pruden- 
tial considerations, have been practically in abeyance; and it is in the standards of this 
sect that we find a true embodiment of the tenets held by the great body of English and 
Scotch Presbyterians of 1643. Although thus an elder sister of the existing church of 
Scotland and all its secessions, it was with some difficulty that, after the revolution, it 
organized a communion with ordained ministers. The steadfastness of members was/ 
put to a severe trial by the defection of their ministers; but in 1706, after their faith and 
patience had been tried for 16 years, they were joined by the Rev. John M‘Millan, from 
the Established church; and shortly afterwards, by the Rev. John M ‘Neil, a licentiate 
of the same church. To confirm the faith of members, and give a public testimony of 
their principles, the covenants w T ere solemnly renewed on Auehensauch hill, near 
Douglas, in Lanarkshire, in 1712. The subsequent accession of the Rev. Mr. Nairne 
enabled the C. to constitute a presbytery at Eraehead, in the parish of # Carnwath, on 
the 1st of Aug., 1743, under the appellation of the Reformed presbytery. Other 
preachers afterwards attached themselves to the sect, which continued to flourish 
obscurely in the w. of Scotland and n. of Ireland. For their history and tenets, we 
refer to the Testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian Church .'(Glasgow, John Keith, 1842). 
Holding strictly to the covenants, and in theory rejecting the revolution settlement, the 
political position of the C. is very peculiar, as they refuse to recognize any laws or 
institutions which they conceive to be inimical to those of the kingdom of Christ; from 
which cause many of them formerly isolated themselves from general society, and 
refused several of the responsibilities and privileges of citizens. In 1860, there was an 
■ attempt on the part of some of the kirk-sessions to prevent the members becoming vol- 
I unteers, on account of the oath of allegiance which required to be taken. On the 

| question coming before the synod, it was decided (1868) that excommunication for taking 

I the oath should cease. In consequence of this decision, 10 or 12 congregations seceded. 

I In 1876, the larger body of the Reformed Presbyterians, consisting of about 45 congre- 
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OAM'XSARDS, the name given to the peasantry of the Cevennes/ a mountainous 
‘region in s. France, who for several years from 1702 kept up an organized military 
resistance to the dragonnades , or conversion by torture, death, and confiscation of prop- 
erty, by which, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Roman Catholic leaders 
endeavored to enforce their authority in all the Huguenot districts. The name is of 
doubtful origin; some say it vwas from camm, a white shirt or frock, outwardly worn 
by the peasants; others that it was from camimde, a night attack; and still others, 
from cauus, a road runner. The C. were also called barbets (or water dogs, e 
term also applied to the Vaudois), vagabonds, assemblers (a name given to a meeting or 
convention of Huguenots), fanatics, and children of G<kL They belonged to the 
romance-speaking people of Gothic descent, who took part in the earliest movements 
towards religious reform. It was in Languedoc that the peace of God and the mercy of 
God were formed in the 11th c. against the miseries of private war. (See God’s Truce, 
ante.) There were preserved the forms of municipal freedom, 'which nearly all Europe 
had lost; and there commerce flourished without spoiling the thrift, the patience, or the 
simplicity of the national character. Calvin was warmly welcomed when he preached 
at Nimes, and Montpellier became the chief center for the instruction of Huguenot 
youth; but it was in the triangular mountainous plateau called Cevennes (see Cevennes, 
ante), among the small farmers, the cloth and silk weavers, and the vine-dressers, that 
Protest anti sin was most universal and intense. The people were, ancl still are, very 
poor; but they are intelligent and pious, and add to the deep fervor of the Prpyenpal 
character a gravity that is probably the result of the trials and sufferings of their ances- 
tors. 

To understand the position of the O. in the war which began at the com- 
mencement of the 18th c. it is necessary to glance at the preceding history of France. 
The system of toleration which was established by the edict of Nantes (see ante), April 13, 
1598, and the edict of Grace, July, 1(329, was essentially a political compromise, and not 
a recognition of religious equality. The right of having a private chapel was given to 
certain seignieurs. New public churches were to be authorized at a certain rate in cer- 
tain places. On the other hand, Calvinists were admitted to all public posts and to all 
professions; and they could publish books in towns where they had churches. The cham- 
ber of edict was formed in the parliament of Paris for the impartial judgment of cases 
brought by Huguenots; and the half-Catholic, half-Protestant constitution was adopted 
in the town consulates and the local parliaments of the south. After the short struggle 
between Louis XI CL and the due do Rohan, the Huguenots settled down into contented 
industry; the army and navy of France wore led by two Huguenots—' Turennc and 
Duqueiie— and Cardinal Bentivoglio wrote to the pope that he no longer found in 
France the insane fervor for right of conscience so radical among the Huguenots. But 
the court in which Mine, de Maintenon had succeeded to lime, de Moutespan, where 
Lou vo is, and the Jesuit, p&re la Chaise, were as supreme as Bossuet and Fleehier in the 
church, could not long be satisfied with tolerated heresy, which they chose to consider as 
vailed rebellion. On the death of Mazarin a commissioner had gone over the.ldngdom 
to inquire into the titles, or rather to suppress as many as possible, of the Huguenot 
churches, schools, and cemeteries. The extirpation of heresy had indeed been provided 
for by a clause in the marriage contract between Louis and Maria Theresa as long before 
as 1(350, and in spite of the' protection of Colbert, a policy was begun of gradually 
destroying the privileges of dissenters. They were shut out from public offices and trade 
corporations; they were forbidden to marry with Roman Catholics, and the conversion 
of their children seven years old and upward was encouraged and almost enforced. The 
famous edict cams in Oct., 1685. It directed all dissenting churches to be destroyed, 
t forbade their religious meetings under pain of imprisonment and confiscation of prop- 
’ erty, ordered all pastors who would not change their faith to he banished within fifteen 
days and to stop preaching at once, promised exemption from taxes and increased 
salaries to converted ministers, suppressed Huguenot schools and directed all children 
to be baptized and brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, prohibited all Huguenots 
except ministers from going abroad, and declared the property of those who had already 
gone to be forfeited unless' they returned within four months. These were the main 
points of the edict revoking the liberal edict of Nantes. In carrying it out Huguenot 
Bibles and books of instruction were burned, and Huguenots were forbidden to Hire 
themselves as artisans or as domestic servants. Torture, hangings, insults worse than } 
death to women, the galleys, and imprisonment for life were ihe ordinary occurrences 
of the next sixty years. In the twenty years preceding the revocation, it is believed that 
400,000 Protestants fled from France, and that 600,000 escaped iu the twenty years that 
followed. But in the Cevennes the people were too poor to escape., and all over Lan- 
guedoc began the secret meetings of the church of the desert. At last Louvois, the 
sanguinary war minister of Louis XIV., proposed that this district should be made an 
actual desert. An army of 40,000 was raised, and forts wore erected at Nimes, St. 
Hippolytc, Alais, and Anduze. The abbe dii Chaila, a Roman Catholic missionary 
from Siam, had been appointed inspector of missions in the* Cevennes. He introduced 
the “ squeezers ” (an instrument of torture which resembled the Scotch “boot”), 
and his cruelty at last broke the patience of the victims. His assassination, July 28. 
1702, was the "first biow in the war. There was to have been a general massacre of 



Roman Catholic priests, but the plan failed, and the originator, Esprit Seguier, soon 
fell. He was succeeded by La Porte, an old soldier, who, as his forces increased, 
assumed the title of “colonel of the children of God,” and named his country the 
“ camp of the eternal. ? His captains ■were selected from those on whom the prophetic 
influence had fallen, such as the forest-ranger, Castanet; the wool-carders, Condere and 
Maze!; and the soldiers, Catinat., Joany, and Ravenel; but the most famous were Roland 
and Jean Cavalier, the baker’s hoy ‘(see Cavalier, Jean). For three years the 0. 
held out. Then there was sent against them an army of 60,000, among them an 
.English brigade which had just returned from the persecution of the Yaudois. A pol- 
icy^ of extermination was commenced, and in the upper Ce venues alone 460 villages 
were burned, and nearly the entire population put to the sword. In this bloody work 
the pope, Clement XI., assisted by issuing a bull against the “execrable race ‘of the 
ancient Albigenses,” promising remission of sins to* the holy militia which -was now 
formed among the Roman Catholic population under the name of cadets of the cross. 
The formidable force brought against them induced Cavalier to listen to proposals, and 
he finally assented to a surrender on being guaranteed liberty of conscience, the right of 
assembly outside of walled towns, the liberation of all his people then in durance, and 
the restitution to emigrants of their civil rignts and property. Still, the greater part of 
the army, under Roland, Ravenel, and Joany, refused, and insisted upon the complete 
restoration of the edict of Nantes. They ‘continued the war until the beginning of 
1705, by which time their leaders were killed or dispersed and they became disorganized. 
In 171 i all outward signs of the reformed religion had disappeared, and Mar. 8, 1715, 
a few months before his death, Louis XIV., by a special medal and by proclamation 
announced the entire extinction of heresy. Fourteen years afterward, in spite of the 
strictest surveillance aided by military occupation, there had been organized in Langue- 
doc 120 churches, which were attended by 200,000 Protestants. Persecution could, not 
secure suppression, but it was not until 1775 that the last galley slave from Languedoc 
was liberated, and not till 1789 that the national assembly repealed all the penal laws 
against Protestanism. 

There was a singular psychologic or spiritual phase in the history of the O. that 
must be noticed. It was a so‘rt of inspiration or ecstasy. The subject, who had endured 
long fasting, became pale, and fell insensible to the ground. Then came violent agita- 
tions of the limbs and the head; and Anally the patient, who might be a little child, a 
woman, or a half-witted person, began to speak in good French of the Huguenot Bible, 
warning the people to repentance, prophesying the immediate coming of the Lord in 
judgment, and claiming that these exhortation's came directly from the Holy Ghost. 
After a long discourse the patient returned to his native patois with no recollection of 
wliat he had been doing or saying. All kinds of miracles, so they believed, attended 
upon the Camisards. Strange lights guided them to places of safety, unknown voices 
spoke encouragement, and wounds were often harmless. Those who were in the ecstasy 
of trance fell from trees ■without sustaining hurt; they shed tears of blood, and they sub- 
sisted without food for nine days. The supernatural was a part of their life. 'Many 
judgments have been passed upon these phenomena. Flechier and Brueys, Roman 
Catholics, consider them the product of fasting and vanity, nourished by apoca- 
lyptic literature. ^ Bertrand and Cal meil, physicians speak of magnetism, hysteria, and 
epilepsy, and a prophetic mania based on belief in divine possession. Most ‘Protestants 
are content with the epithet “ ecstasy,” while semi-radical Roman Catholics consider 
the whole business the work of the devil. 

CAMISARDS. See CbvekSes. 

CAMLET (from Arab, cftamal, fine) is properly a fabric made from the hair of the 
Angora goat (q.v.). The camlets made in Britain are either wholly of wool, or of wool . 
mixedhvith cotton or linen, and spun hard. 

CAM'MERHOFF, John Frederick, 1721-51; b. in Germany, and one of the first 
Moravian bishops in America, where he arrived in 1746, as assistant to the bishop then 
presiding. Pie won the confidence of the Indians, with whom he was a great favorite. 
In 1750, lie attended an important Iroquois council at Onondaga, N. Y., making a canoe 
journey of 13 days up the Susquehanna, and going thence on foot through the wilder- 
ness, an exertion which ruined his health. 

CAM0ENS, Luis de, the epic poet of Portugal, w T as b. about 1524, at Lisbon, and 
studied the ancient classics at Coimbra. On his return to Lisbon, he fell in love with a 
lady of honor, Catharina d’Atayada. This affair was the beginning of all the poet’s 
misfortunes. Having been banished by royal authority to Santarem/C. joined the expe- 
dition of John III". against Morocco, and lost his right eye in a naval engagement with 
the Moors in the strait of Gibraltar. On his return to Lisbon, Ids bravery as a soldier 
was no more honored than his genius as a poet. Disappointed in all his hopes, he deter- 
mined to leave forever his native land, and sailed for India, 1553. Offended by certain 
abuses of the Portuguese authorities in India, C. ventured to expose them in a satire, 
entitled Disparates na India, “Follies in India,” ’in which lie treated even the viceroy 
with ridicule. For this offense the poet was banished, 1556, to Macao, where he lived 
several years, and was engaged in writing Os Limadas. Here G. held the unpoetiealbut 
probably lucrative post of administrator of the effects of deceased persons; and having 
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saved, as he thought, a competency for his future life, was recalled from his banish 


cated The Lmiad to the young king, Sebastian, who was Very gracious; ^but, neyerthe 


servant begged in the streets of Lisbon for the support of the great epic poet of Portugal. 
O.’s lyric poems, written during this time of destitution, contain many pathetic lamen- 
tations. He died obscurely in the hospital at Lisbon, 1570; and 16 years afterwards, 

' when it was proposed to erect a splendid monument to Ills memory, -'there ^^ was some dif- 
ficulty in finding his burial-place, ■ _ 4 

The Lmiad (Os Lusiadas , “ the Lusitaniaus") celebrates the chief events In the history , 
of Portugal, and is remarkable as the only modern epic poem which is pervaded by any- 
thing like the true national and popular spirit of ancient epic poems. It is a gallery of 
epic pictures, in which all the great achievements of Portuguese heroism are represented. 
Among the most famous passages are the tragical story of Inez de Castro, and the appa- 
rition of the giant Adamastor, who appears as the Spirit of the Storm to Vasco da Gama, 
when crossing the cape. The versification of The Lmiad is extremely charming. Patri- 
otic sentiments pervade the whole work. Besides his epic poem, C. wrote 'sonnets, odes, 
elegies, eclogues, epigrams, satires, epistles, and three comedies— Os Amphitryoes (after 
Plautus), Kina S&leucus, and Fihdemo, The latest and best complete edition of his 


and German. 

CAMOGLIA, a t. of n. Italy, on the gulf of Genoa, about 13 m, e.s.e. 'of the city of 
that name. Its inhabitants, amounting, in 1872, to 6,345, are chiefly engaged in fishing. 

€AM’0MI1E, See Chamomile. 


CAMOB'HA, the name of a secret society, existing throughout all parts of the 
former kingdom of Naples, the members of which are called camorristi , and have exer- 
cised lawless force to a great extent over the humbler classes of society. Under the 
Bourbons, they openly presented themselves at markets; liackney-coach stations, public 
spectacles, and all occasions of popular amusement; assumed the right of deciding dis- 
putes; extorted a portion of whatever money passed from hand to hand for purchases, 
rents, wages, and the like, or in games; undertook also the transport of smuggled 
goods, and contracted for the commission of serious crimes. Their readiness for Vio- 
lence and murder, and their close association among themselves, made them so much 
dreaded, that even camorristi who had been thrown into prison, succeeded in exacting 
money from their fellow-prisoners, and from the jailer himself. The society has a cen- 
tral rendezvous in every large provincial town, and twelve such in the city of Naples. 
Thoso who belong to each of these sections of the society are under the absolute gov- 
ernment of a chief elected by themselves, with whom is associated a treasurer. The 
latter has the charge of the common fund into which all the camorristi of that section 
pay their whole gains, for equal distribution among all their associates. Candidates for 
membership must show that they have neither been guilty of espionage nor theft; also, 
that neither their wives nor their sisters are prostitutes; and must swear upon an 
iron crucifix a fearful oath of fidelity and secrecy. The candidate remains for a year, 
with the designation of picciotto d'onore , as a pupil under an old eamorrista ; and having 
completed this probation, and given proof of his courage and obedience in eh'cuiri- 
stances involving danger of life, he is advanced to the rank of a picciotto di sgarro. 
Finally, after a longer period, and when he has given proof of his fitness on a number of 
occasions, he is admitted to full membership of the society as a camormia. Each 
eamorrista carries about with him two knives of peculiar form, by winch the members 
of the society recognize each other. They are held under the strictest discipline. Dis- 
obedience is* punished by flogging, suspension from employment, or expulsion; treach- 
ery, even on the part of a member who has been expelled, is punished with death. If 
two camorristi quarrel, their chief decides the question between them; but in difficult 
rases, a duel with daggers is the mode of decision. Under king Ferdinand XI. the C. 
was tolerated for political reasons. The government of Francis II. endeavored to put 
down the society, and the police received"! ns.tr uctions to seize and transport all known 
members of it. Those who remained entered into alliance with the Garibaldi com, 
rnijt.ee, and rendered essential service in the expulsion of the Bourbons. An attempt 
was now made to employ them in the police service, but completely failed. The 0. 
having fallen out with the new government, the members of the society now chiefly 
live by robbery in s. Italy. — See Monnier, La Camorra , Notizie Storichc (Flor. 1863). 

GAM’OFFLET, in military pyrotechny, is a stinking composition inclosed in paper- 
ceases. It is used in sjjpge-works, to blow into the faces of the sappers and miners, when 
hostile parties come within reach of each other, and thus to confuse them, 
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CAMP (Fr. , from Lat campus, a plain, or level field). The signification of this word 
in English is rather that which belonged to the Latin castrmn , an encampment, or 
castra, a collection of tents, huts, and" other structures, for the accommodation and 
. protection of troops, than that which its etymology would more directly indicate. The 
regular system of encampment ultimately adopted by the Romans, was forced upon 
them by degrees. The most complete account of it is furnished to us by Polybius. A 
plan will be found in Dr. Smith's Diciiona^/ of Greek and Roman Antiquities, com 
strueted for the purpose of illustrating his description. When a Roman army was 
about to encamp, a tribune and several centurions were sent on before, to select a 
suitable site for the purpose. As soon as the locality was determined on, they chose 
the spot for the praetor! um or general’s tent, and marked it with a white flag. Around 
the prae tori urn, as a sort of center or heart to the whole system, the rest of the 0, was 
laid out. It was generally , placed on an elevated position, in order that the general 
might have the rest of the encampment under his eye, and be. able to transmit his orders 
with greater facility. Polybius himself tells us, that the best conception whieli can be 
formed of a Roman C. of the more permanent kind is by regarding it as a military 
town, resembling in many respects ho .doubt that which has recently grown up at Aider- 
shot (q.v.). The streets "were broader than those usually to be found in towns, the 
wider ones measuring 100, and the narrower 50 ft. ; and the forum, as its name indicates, 
was a sort of public market-place. A space of 200 ft. was left vacant all round between 
the tents and the ramparts, partly to afford space for the arrangements of the army, and 
for stowing away any booty that might be captured, but chiefly to protect the soldiers’ 
huts from incendiary attempts from without. In form, the Roman 0. was square, 
except in the case in which it was intended to embrace within its ramparts four legions, 
or two consular armies, -when it became an oblong rectangle. The O. was surrounded 
by a fosse or trench (fossa), which was generally 9 ft. deep and 12 broad. On the top 
of the rampart, which was of earth, there were "stakes. The labor of constructing the 
rampart and. the fosse was divided between the allies and the Roman legions, the former 
making the sides along which they were stationed, and the legions tiled rest. The task 
of superintending the construction of the 0. amongst the Romans was intrusted to the 
tribunes; amongst the allies, to the prefects. Before the arrival of the troops, the dif- 
ferent parts of the O. were so distinctly marked out and measured off, that they at once 
proceeded to their respective stations, as if they had entered a well-known city, and 
were marching to their quarters. The discipline of the 0. was of the strictest kind. 
Tiie tribunes administered an oath against theft both to freemen and slaves, and two 
maniples were chosen to keep the via principalis, which was a place of general resort, 
clean and in good repair. The other occupations connected with the C.^too numerous 
to be mentioned here, were portioned out .in like manner; and the superintendence of 
the whole was intrusted to two tribunes chosen by lot from each legion, and appointed 
to serve for two months. The prefects of the allies possessed a similar authority, which, 
however, seems to have been limited to their own troops. Every morning at daybreak, 
the centurions and horsemen presented themselves to the tribunes, and These, in their 
turn, received their orders from the consul. The watchword for the night, marked on 
a four-cornered piece of wood, was given out with much formality. The night was 
divided into four watches, each of three hours’ length; and there was a curious arrange- 
ment for ascertaining that guard was kept with vigilance. The soldiers of the watch 
companies received from the tribune a number of small tablets, with certain marks upon 
them, and these tablets were collected during the night by the horsemen whose duty it 
was to visit the posts, from such of the guards as they found on duty. Where these 
inspectors found the guards asleep or absent, they called upon the bystanders to witness 
the fact, and then passed on to the next. Jn the morning, the inspectors appeared 
before the tribunes, and gave up the tablets they had received, when the guards whose 
tablets were not produced were required to account for them. A regular scale of 
rewards and punishments was established in the camp. In comparing tluTeoeampments 
of the Romans with those of his own countrymen, Polybius tells us that the Greeks 
trusted mainly to a judicious selection of their ground, and regarded the natural advan- 
tages which they thus secured as supplying in a great measure the place of artificial 
means of defense. The Greeks, consequently, had no regular form of C., and no fixed 
places were assigned to the different divisions of the army. When the practice of 
drawing up the army according to cohorts, introduced by Marins and Cmsar, was 
adopted, the internal arrangements of the C. experienced a corresponding change. 
Latterly, even the square form was abandoned, and the 0, was made to suit the nature 
of the ground. It was always held to be of importance, however, that, the 0. occupied 
a defensible position; that it could not be overlooked; and that it. „ad a command of 
water. 

When stationary camps (emtra siatim) came into more general use, we hear of several 
parts which are not mentioned by Polybius, for example, the infirmary (valetvdinariam), 
the farriery (peterimritwV) ( iHe forge (fabrica), etc. ; and as a great variety of troops then 
came to be employed, they must, of course, have had new stations appointed to them in 
, Many of the stationary camps ultimately became towns, arid to this is 
^ ie origin of most of the towns in .England the names of .which end in c-estor or 
1 \ Amongst the most perfect of those which retained the form of the simple. 
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encampment, is that at Ardoch in Strathearn, Perthshire, in the grass-covered mounds 
■. gild ridges of which most of the divisions of the C. have been distinctly traced by 
antiquaries. For further information on this subject, the reader is referred to gen. Roy’s 
Military Antiquities in Great Britain, and the Caledonia Horn ana of the late Mr. Robert 
Stuart. In these works will be found ample accounts of some of the more remarkable 
Roman camps in Britain; those described by Roy being rendered intelligible by large 
engravings. 

"it is believed that, during the middle ages, the plan adopted by the Romans in their 
camps was more or less adhered to, seeing that the weapons employed, which mainly 
determined the character of the troops, were nearly the same. In Britain, before the 
arrival of the Romans, and also during the Saxon and Banish periods, the camps, 
usually circular in form, appear to have been somewhat rude in character, with the 
cavalry grouped round the standard in the center, and (he infantry placed near the 
front. 

The principles of castram.etatlon, or camp-formation, underwent much change after 
the invention of gunpowder, owing to the necessity for defending the C. from artillery. 
Modern camps, of different kinds, "will be found described under Encampment. 

CAMP AGRA, a t. of Italy, in the province of Salerno, is situated between high 
mountains, about 20 m, e. of Salerno. It has a line cathedral, several convents, and a 
large annual fair. Fop. *72, 9813. 

CAMP ACT A DI ROMA, an undulating, uncultivated, and unhealthy plain of Italy 
surrounding Rome, including the greatest part of ancient Latium, and forming the laie 
papal delegation of Frosinone and a great part of the Comarca di Roma. Its length w 
variously stated, arising from the fact that different authorities measure it from different' 
points. But supposing the name to apply to the district extending from cape Linaro, 
s. of Civita Yeechia, to Terracina, beyond the Pontine marshes, its length is about 90 
m. ; and its breadth inland, to the Alban and Sabine hills, is stated at from 27 to 40 miles. ■ 
A broad strip of sandy plain skirts the Mediterranean. The ground, which never rises 
above 200 ft. above the sea, is almost entirely volcanic, and the lakes are formed by 
craters of extinct volcanoes. The vapors rising from this district, and especially from 
the Solfatara (q.v.), produce the pestilential atmosphere styled aria cattim: The num- 
ber of inhabitants is very small, and in summer they are driven from the O. by its’ . 
pestilent air, and seek shelter in Rome and other neighboring places. In autumn, - Tt 
fieldsmen descend from the Apennines to the C. with their herds, the pasturage in some 
parts being rich and abundant. This district was not always uncultivated ana depopu- 
lated as we now find it, for Domitian and Hadrian built here their splendid villas. 
Wars and devastations, the “ hlack-deatli ” (q.v.) in the 14th c., which greatly thinned 
the population, and inundations from the Tiber, have been the main causes of the 
present state of the C. ; but, according to Livy, it was always an unhealthy district, even 
when well cultivated. Borne of the popes, especially Pius YL, have endeavored to drain 
the Pontine marshes, and, during the dominion of the French in Italy, gen. Miollis 
made great improvements in "drainage, timber-planting, and cultivation in the 
Cam pagan. , ' : ■; ■ Vk’V.- r,;;b ViA dd, Ab-' 

CAMPAIGN generally means a connected series of military operations, forming a dis- 
tinct stage or step in a war. Under the old system of warfare, when armies kept the 
field only during the summer months, a O. was understood to include ail that was done 
by an army from the time it took the field till it went again into winter-quarters. Now 
that winter is no longer allowed to arrest military operations, it is more difficult to say 
where one C. ends and another begins. Some writers make a C. include all the steps 
taken to accomplish some one immediate object. 

# CAMP AN, a t. in France, in the department of ITautes-Pyrenees, 18 m. s.e. of 
Tafbes; pop. 3700. It is in a valley of the same name, on the Adour, and is noted for 
picturesque scenery, fora stalactite grotto, and marble quarries, along the road to 
Bagnercs dc Bigorre. Some of the finest of colored marbles, with green, flesh-colored, 
red, and white veins, are found here. The women are employed in knitting scarfs and 
wonderfully thin gauze from fine wool brought from Spain. 

CAMPAH, Jeanne Louise Henktette, reader to the daughters of Louis XV., was: 
b, in Paris, Oct. 6, 1753. She was favored by Marie Antoinette, and gave her royal; 
patroness numerous proofs of her fidelity. When the unfortunate queen was conveyed 
to the Temple, she wished to share her captivity, but was refused entrance by Potion. 
During {he reign of terror, she remained concealed at Oombertin, After the fall of 
Robespierre, slic opened a boarding-school at St. Germain-en-Laye, Which was patronized 
by Josephine Beauharnais, who sent her daughter Hortense to it. In 1806. Napoleon 
appointed her lady-superintendent of the institution at Ecouen for the education of the 
daughters of the officers of the legion of honor. After the restoration, this institution 
was suppressed, and Mine C. retired to Mantes, where she died, May 16, 1833. She. 
is chiefly remembered on account of her interesting works — Mmaoires sur la Vie Privet 
'de, la Heine Marie Antoinette (4 vols., 5th ed., Par. 1834); Journal Anecdotique (Par. 1824); 
and Correspondance Inedite avec la Heine Hortense (2 vols., Par. 1835) — giving recollections 
of the court of Louis XV., of Marie Antoinette, the revolution, and some traits from 
the private character of Napoleon, ■ 
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111 ^cultural pursuits, and in weaving and brick-making. ° ' v ' UI ° 

^..CAMPAE'RIO, a t. of Estremadura, Spain, about 63 in esc of Ba<l-nY»q n * 
ill-buiit place, with narrow, uncared-for streets. It lias manufactures nf iino 13 a ? 
ropes, and a trade in tlie agricultural produce of the nedghboXod^ Pop. 5,400. *** 
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detached from the church. Scarcely any of the existing hell-towers of England answer 
to the Italian conception of the C., but it is said that there was a very fine one at Salis- 
bury, 200 ft. in height, which was destroyed by Wyatt. In Italy, they are found every- 
where— -at Bologna, Padua, Ravenna, Cremona, Venice. Perhaps the most remarkable 
are the so-called “ leaning tower” of Pisa, and the C. of Florence. The former, which 
is circular in form, is decorated with columns and arcades to the summit of its eight 
stories, and presents a very imposing appearance, reminding the traveler of the Coliseum 
at Rome, from which, and the now destroyed Septizonium, the idea of it is said to have 
been taken by the architects Bonano of Pisa, and Wilhelm of Innspruck. But though 
less curious, the famous 0. of Giotto is perhaps even more worthy of the traveler’s 
attention. It was erected in 1334, with the express object of surpassing, both in height 
and in richness of workmanship, any of the remains of antiquity. In form, it is a 
parallelepiped, and is of the same dimensions from bottom to top. Though it is very 
lofty — 207 ft. — it consists of onlyft'our stories, of which the tallest are the uppermost 
and undermost; and the windows in the upper story are rather larger than those in the 
two beneath, the object being to counteract the diminution to the eye occasioned by the 
greater distance. The effect of this arrangement has been much praised by architects; 
but there seems ground for skepticism as to its advantages. The style is. the real Italian 
Gothic, which unites simplicity with great richness of ornamentation. The original 
design of Giotto was that a spire of 100 braccia in height should have surmounted the 
present structure, and on the summit may be seen the four great piers from which it was 
intended that it should have risen. The splendid 0. of Florence, in its present con- 
dition, must thus be regarded only as a fragment. There is a fine O. at Seville, 350 ft. 
in height, which was built by Guever the Moor in 1568. It is called La Giraida, from a 
brazen figure, which, tliougn it weighs a ton and a half, turns with the wind. 

CAMP ARTIST, Italo, b. Parma, 1846; an Italian tenor. He enlisted in the army of 
Garibaldi when fourteen years of age, and took part in the fight before Milazzo. Hav- 
ing discovered during the campaign that he had a wonderful voice, lie studied singing 
for two years at the conservatory of Parma, and made his first appearance as the notary 
in La Sonnamhala at one of the theaters of his native town, lie sang with very little 
success with different opera companies till 1869. In that year he went to Milan, and 
placed himself untlpr the tuition of the celebrated teacher, Francesco Lamperti. After a 
thorough training Tie made his debut in Faust at La Scala of Milan, and was pronounced; 
by a critical audience to be one of the finest tenors of the age. In 1872, he made his 
London debut as “ Genaro,” in Lucrezia Borgia , and in 1873 sang with Christine Nilsson 
in New York. He returned to America during the season of T 879-80. Besides being 
the greatest tenor living, lie is remarkable for the immense scope of his repertory, which 
includes nearly 80 operas, the tenor roles of which lie can sing at a few hours’ notice. 

CAMPANULA (Lat., a little bell), a genus of plants of the natural order eampanulacece 
(q.v.), distinguished by a bell-shaped corolla with five broad short segments, filaments 
dilated at the base, a 2 to 5 cleft stigma, and a top-shaped capsule with 2 to 5 cells, open 
ing by lateral clefts below the calyx segments. The species are very numerous, chiefly 
but not exclusively abounding in the northern parts of the world, and the more elevated 
districts of the temperate zones. They are mostly herbaceous, some of them annual. The 
name Bell-flower is common to many of them, and is often extended to all. The 
flowers are in general beautiful, and many of the species are therefore frequent orna- 
ments of flower-borders. Of the native British species, the most common, and one of 
the most beautiful, is the harebell (q.v.), or Bluebell (O. rotundifotia). The Canter- 
bury Bell (G. msdium) is a very beautiful annual, which has long been so generally 
sown in flower-borders in Britain, that it is almost as familiar to every one as the most 
common field-flowers. It is a native of the central parts of Europe. — Medicinal virtues 
were formerly ascribed to some species, particularly in affections of the throat, where- 
fore C.tmchdiwn, frequent in woods in England, has received the name pf Ihroatwort; 
but they are now regarded as inert. — The roots of some are reckoned among esculents, 
as those of the rampion (q.v.) (C. mpurtculm), occasionally cultivated in Britain, and 
much more generally in some parts of continental Europe. 

_ CAMPANULA'CE^E, a natural order of exogenous plants, herbaceous or half shrubby, 
with a bitter milky juice; leaves without stipules, and generally,. alternate; the calyx 
usually 5-lobed, its tube adhering to the ovary; the corolla monopetalous. inserted into 
the top of the calyx, usually 5-lobed and regular; the stamens inserted into the calyx, 
and alternate with the lobes of the corolla; the fruit with two or more many-seeded 
cells, crowned with the withered calyx and corolla, and opening by division of ‘the cells 
{loculkidally) ; the seeds fixed to the axis, and having fleshy albumen. About 500 species 
are known, natives chiefly of the temperate and colder climates of the northern hemi- 
sphere, where their blue or white flowers are among the finest ornaments of fields and 
woods. The roots and young leaves of some species are eatable, as is the half-fleshy fruit 
of canarina campanula , a native of the Canary islands. 

CAMPBELL, a co. in n.w. Georgia, on the Chattahooehie river and the Atlantic and 
Westpoint railroad; 360 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9979 — 3890 colored. Among its minerals are 
gold and iron. Productions, corn, wheat, and cotton. Co. seat, Campbellton. 
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CAMPBELL, a co. inn. Kentucky, on the Ohio and Licking rivers; 120 sq.m.; pop. 
’80, 3v, 4^0— 448 colored. The surface is level in the bottom lands, and undulating away 
from the rivers; soil generally fertile, producing grain, tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Alex- 
andria. . 

CAMPBELL, a co. in n.e. Tennessee, on the Kentucky border; watered by Clinch 
river; 450 sq.m; ; pop, ’80, 10,005—484 colored. It has a rough surface, and is traversed by a 
spur of the Cumberland mountains, and is to a large extent covered with forests. It 
produces corn, wheat, and sugar. Co. seat, Jackson bourgh. 

CAMPBELL, a co. in s. Virginia, between James and Staunton rivers, intersected 
by the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio railroad; 570 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 80,250— 18.054 col- 
ored. It has an uneven surface, and fertile soil; producing tobacco, cprn, wheat, etc. 
Co. seat, Campbell Court-house. 

CAMPBELL, the family name of the lords of Argjlo. The origin of the family has 
not been satisfactorily ascertained. One theory makes it of Anglo-Norman origin; 
another traces itsflfcscent through a long line of Celtic chiefs to king Arthur. It first 
appears in record towards the end of the 13th c., when it held 'lands in Ayrshire and 
Argyle. The chiefs of the family having taken a prominent part in public affairs, the 
most distinguished are noticed under the head Argyle. 

CAMPBELL, Alexander, d.d., 1786-1866; b. iii Ireland; educated at Glasgow 
university, and came to the United States in 1800, settling in Bethany, Penn,,' as pastor 
of a Presbyterian church, from which he soon departed and organized a society whose 
doctrine was that the Bible should be the sole creed of the church. 1 Iis followers increased, 
and are now known as “ Disciples Christ,” or “ Campbellites,” and number about 
half. a million. Dr. C. was the author of many works on religious subjects, and held 
important controversies with such disputants as Robert Owen, archbishop Purcell, Rev. 
W. L. Bice, and Rev. Wm. McCalla. 

CAMPBELL, Archibald. See Argyle, Duke of, ante. 

CAMPBELL, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, one of the bravest soldiers and most distinguished 
morals of modern times, was born in Glasgow, in 1792. His father was a cubinet- 
jsjper, named John Macliver, but Colin assumed the name of Campbell, to gratify an 
y uncle on the mother’s side. He entered the army as an ensign in 1808; fought through 
1' Ipe wav in the Spanish penisula with distinction, and took part in'tne expedition to the 
United States in 1814. In 1842, he attained the rank of cob, and in the same year lie 
4 ^as present at the attack on Chusan, in China, and for his services there received hon- 
orable mention in the Gazette. He next served in the Punjab, commanding the left at 
the battle of Chillianwallah. For his conduct in this battle, lord Gough awarded him 
the highest praise in his dispatch to the governor-general of India. He next commanded 
. in the Peshawur district, with uniform success against the hill-tribes. On the breaking 
out of the Crimean war in 1854, he was appointed to the command of the Highland 
brigade, and took a prominent part at the battle of the Alma; and afterwards at Balak- 
. lava, where, with the 93d Highlanders, which he did not even form into square, he beat 
back the Russian cavalry, who were swooping down on the port, with its accumulation 
of shipping and stores. His services in this war were rewarded with promotion to the 
rank of maj.gen., and lie was also created a knight grand cross qf the order of the 
bath, and received the cross of the French legion of honor. He was appointed inspec- 
tor-gen. of infantry, and in 1857, commander of the forces in India, then engaged in 
quelling the Indian mutiny, which by his energy and judgment was soon utterly suh- 
. d uod. "One of the most notable characteristics ot' C.’s generalship, was the care he took 
of the lives of his men. all his victories being won withthe minimum expenditure of the 
blood of his soldiers. For his exploits in India, C., in 1858, was created a peer of the 
realm, with the title of baron Clyde, and appointed a gen., the East India company 
granting him an annuity of £2000. C. arrived in Britain from India in 1860, and died 
Aug.. 1863. 

CAMPBELL, George, d.d., an eminent theological writer, was born at Aberdeen in 
1719. He was educated for the law, but abandoned that profession for the study of 
divinity. In 1740, he was ordained minister of Banchory Ternan, a parish lying some 
miles s.w. of Aberdeen; and in 1759, he was appointed principal of Marisclml college... 
His first work was his famous Treatise on Miracles , in answer to Hume. The disput c con- 
cerning miracles has assumed a new form in the present century, and C. *s arguments would 
not meet all the objections which the modern school of rationalists urge; but the work 
in its own day was greatly admired, and characterized as “one of the most acute and 
convincing treatises that has ever appeared on the subject,” It was speedily translated 
into French, Dutch, and German. In 1771, O. was * elected professor of divinity in 
‘Marisclml college. In 1776, he published his Philosophy of Rhetoric, which is still a 
standard work on the subject. His last work was a Translation of the Gospels, with Pre- 
Iminary Dissertations and Notes . He died April 6, 1796. After his death appeared his 
.Lectures on EcelesiaMcal History. 

v . CAMPBELL, John (Campbell), Lord, high chancellor of England, son of a minister of 
^ Wr mr, in the co. of Fife, Scotland, was born in 1779. He was at first destined to follow 
"* r 'cr’s profession, and was sent, while still a mere boy, to the neighboring univer- 
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shy of St Andrews, C. himself had no inclination for a clerical life, and when he had 
completed his studies in the faculty 'of arts, lie left fur Loud-.-:!, b.-ir.g iluai about 19 
years of aye. He obtained employ nmui on the stall’ of the M^rnuag Chronicle, where, in 
due time, he was intrusted with the care of the theatrical criticism and the reports in the 
home ofyommn. w. He* \v;r eallul to the bar in 1800. His sound sense, and unpretend- 
ing activity and devotion to business, were awarded with an extensive common-law prae-k 
lice, and, after a time, with professional promotion. The silk-gown of a king’s counsel 
was conferred upon him in 1827. Three years afterwards, "he entered parliament, 
actual; <h he tolls us in the preface to one of his works, by a desire to obtain for -England 
the benefits of a national registry of titles to land. The effort, at the time, was unavail- 
ing, as the landlords, whom it was destined more immediately to benefit, completely- 
jmsunderstood the purport of the project. 0. was promoted by the Whig party, to 
which he hadhll ached himself, to the solicitor-generalship in 1882, and to the attorney- 
generalship iu 188 k In the same year, he was chosen the representative in parliament 
for Edinburgh. He continued to represent Edinburgh down to 1841, and remained in 
the office of attorney -general during that period, with the excepticAjof the short time in 
1885, when the conservatives were in power. In 1841, he was mafic chancellor of Ire- 
land and a peer of tiie United Kingdom; but held the office of chancellor for only a few 
months, when the Melbourne cabinet left office, necessitating 0. also to resign. For the 
first time since boyhood, he found himself without regular daily labor, and at the mature 
age of 60, set to work to win die literary fame which he professes always to have secretly 
coveted. His first publication was a collection of his speeches at the bar and in the 
house, of commons For three or four years after the publication of his speeches, C. * 
was engaged in the preparation of the Lives of the Chancellory the first, series of w hich 
appeared in 1845. In 1846, lie joined Ih^-HusselFcabinet in the capacity of chanci lior of 
the duchy of Lancaster. His ministerial duties were not sufficiently arduous to inter- 
rupt his literary labors, and he proceeded to complete the Liven of the Chancellory and to 
publish a supplemental scries of Liven of the Chief-justices of England , .Both works Save 
enjoyed great popularity, but leave no doubt that the author was more fitted for a prac- 
tical* lawyer than for a man of letters. 0. returned to more congenial labors in 1850; he 
was then appointed to succeed Denman as chief -justice. He held the office for nine 
years, at the end of which he received the highest honor that can be obtained by a m^m- 
her of the legal profession — the chancellorship of England. He died June, 1861. # U 

CAMPBELL, Thomas, a distinguished English poet, was b. in the city of Glasgow, 
27th July, 1777. His father was a merchant, and the poet was the yonng<#l of tenjpliil- . 
dren. He was sent to the university of his native city, and remained there six years." 
During his collegiate course, he received several prizes, and- was particularly dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of Greek literature. On leaving the university, 0. went 
to reside as a tutor for a year in the island of Mull. The scenery of the w, Highlands 
made a deep impression on his mind, and to his abode in these grand and desolate 
regions we are indebted for many of the touches of' sublimity which occur in his verses. 
Returning from Argyleshire, 0. meditated the study of law, and repaired to Edinburgh; 
but he could not shake off his recollections. In his eyes, the mists were folded on the 
lulls of Morven, the roar of Corrievrckin was in bis ears, and instead of pi on-outing the 
study of jurisprudence, ho wrote The Pleasures of Hope, The poem was published in 
1799, and went through four editions in a twelvemonth. After its publication, 0. went 
to the continent; and on Dec. S3, 1800, witnessed from a Bavarian monastery the battle 
of Hohenli mien, fought between the French and Austrians. In 1801, he returned to 
England with The Exile of Erin and Ye Mariners of Efg’and in his portmanteau; 
and shortly after, took up his abode in Edinburgh, where LoeheiVs Warning was com- 
posed. In 1808, 0. proceeded to London, and adopted literature as a profession. He. 
contributed articles to The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia and compiled The Annals *>f Great 
Britain, from the Accession of George IL to the Peace of A miens, in 8 vols. In 1806, through 
the influence of Mr. Fox/G, received a pension of £200 per annum from government. 
In 1809, he published Gertrude of Wyoming which bears the same relation to The Pleas- 
tires of Hope that The Castle of Indolence bears to The Seasons — a less brilliant and strik- 
ing, but more mature and finished performance. In 1818, G. was again in Germany, 
and on his return, he published his Specimens of the British Poets ^ in 7 vols. In 1820, lie 
delivered a course of lectures on poetry at the Surrey institution. From this date to 
1880, C. edited The JYeio Monthly Magazine, and contributed thereto several poems, one 
of which, Ihe Last Man , is in some respects the loftiest of all his performances. In 
1824, he published Theodoric and other Poems . In 1827, he was elected lord rector of the 
university of Glasgow, and received the unusual honor of re-election the two following 
years, fie published The Pilgrim of Glencoe and other Poems in 1842. His later publi- 
cations did not add to his fame. Ho died at Boulogne, in 1844, and was buried in West- 
minster abbey, Macaulay, dean Milman, and other celebrated persons bearing the pall. 

0. is an established I glish classic. With the young. The Pleasures of Hove will ever 
be a chief favorite; while readers of mnturer years wilflinger with delight over the syl- 
van scenery and tender domestic scenes of Gertrude, It is in his lyrics, however, that 
C. has ascended highest into the heavens of son g — Ho] ten Und en ; Ye Mariners of England ; 
and The Battle of the Baltic, cannot be paralleled in the language. Than these lyrics, 



CAMPBELL, a co. inn. Kentucky, on the Ohio and Licking rivers; 120 sq.m.; pop. 
'80, 8<,4ri0 — colored. The surface is level in the bottom lands, and undulating away 
from the rivers; soil generally fertile, producing grain, tobacco, etc. Co. seat, Alex- 
andria,'.;' . 

CAMPBELL, a co. in n.e. Tennessee, on the Kentucky border; watered by Clinch 
river; 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 10,005 — 434 colored. It has a rough surface, and is traversed by a 
spur of the Cumberland mountains, and is to a large extent covered with forests. It 
produces com, wheat, and sugar. Co. seat, Jacksonbourgh. 

CAMPBELL, a co. in s. Virginia, between James and Staunion rivers, intersected 
by the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio railroad ; 576 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 30,230 — 18.954 col- 
ored. It has an uneven surface, and fertile soil; producing tobacco, cprn, wheat, etc, 
Co. seat, Campbell Court-house. 

CAMPBELL, the family name of the lords of Argjfc. The origin of Hie family has 
not been satistactorily ascertained. One theory makes it of Anglo-Norman origin; 
another traces its descent through a long line of Celtic chiefs to king Arthur. It first 
appears in record towards the end of the 13th c., when it held 'lands in Ayrshire and 
Argyle. The chiefs of the family having taken a prominent part in public affairs, the 
most distinguished are noticed under the head Argyle. 

CAMPBELL, Alexander, d. d. , 1786-1866; b. in Ireland; educated at Glasgow 
university, and came to the United States in 1809, settling in Bethany, Penn,, as pastor 
of a Presbyterian church, from which lie soon departed and organized a society whose 
doctrine was that the Bible should be the sole creed of the church. Ills followers increased, 
and are now known as “ Disciples #f Christ, ” or “Campbellites,” and number about 
half. a million. Dr. 0. was the author of many works on religious subjects, and held 
important controversies with such disputants as Robert Owen, archbishop Purcell, Iiev. 
M L. Bice, and Rev. Wm. McCalla. 

CAMPBELL, Archibald. Bee Argyle, Duke ori” ante. 

CAMPBELL, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, one of the bravest soldiers and most distinguished 

B uis of modern times, was born in Glasgow, in 1792. His father was a cabinet- 
r, named John Macliver, but Colin assumed the name of Campbell, to gratify an 
j§ |§|f||e on the mother's side. He entered the army as an ensign in 1808; fought through 
s war in the Spanish penisula with distinction, and took part in the expedition to the 
United States in 1814. In 1842, lie attained the rank of col. , and in the same year he 
a was present at the attack on Chusan, in China, and for his services there received hon- 
orable mention in the Gazette . He next served in the Punjab, commanding the left at 
the battle of Chillianwallah. For his conduct in this battle, lord Gough awarded him 
the highest praise in his dispatch to the governor-general of India. He next commanded 
. in the Peshawm* district, with uniform success against the hill-tribes. On the breaking 
out of the Crimean war in 1854, he was appointed to the command of the Highland 
brigade, and took a prominent part at the battle of the Alma; and afterwards at "Balak- 
. lava, where, with the 93d Highlanders, which he did not even form into square, he beat 
hack the Russian cavalry, who were swooping down on the port, with its accumulation 
of shipping and stores. His services in this war were rewarded with promotion to the 
rank of maj.gen., and he was also created a knight grand cross qf the order of the 
bath, and received the cross of the French legion of honor. He was appointed inspec- 
tor-gen. of infantry, and in 1857, commander of the forces in India, then engaged in 
quelling the Indian mutiny, which by his energy and judgment was soon utterly sub- 
dued. One of the most notable characteristics of C.’s generalship, was the care he took 
of the lives of his men, all his victories being won with the minimum expenditure of the 
blood of his soldiers, For his exploits in India, 0., in 1858, was created a peer of the 
realm, vr^ ™ 1 * 1 1 ■* - ’ “ 

granting 
Aug.. 1863. 

CAMPBELL, George, d.d., an eminent theological writer, was born at Aberdeen in 
1719. . He was educated for the law, but abandoned that profession for the study of 
divinity. I n'1746, hs was ordained minister of Banchory Terrain, a parish lying some 
miles s.w. of Aberdeen : and in 1759, he was appointed principal of Marisehal college. 
His first work was his famous Treatise on Miracles, in answer to Hume. The dispute con- 
cerning miracles has assumed anew form in the present century, and O.’s arguments would 
not meet all the objections which the modern school of rationalists urge; but the work 
in its own -day was greatly admired, and characterized as “one of the most acute and 
convincing treatises that has ever appeared on the subject.” It was speedily translated 
into; French, Dutch, and German. In 1771, (J. was elected professor of divinity in 
Marisclml college. In 1776, he published his Philosophy of Rhetoric , which ;s still a 
standard work on the subject. His last work was a Translation of the Gospels, with Pre- 
liminary Dissertation <t and Notes. He died April 6, 1796. After his death appeared his 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History . 

CAMPBELL, John (Campbell), Lord, high chancellor of England, son of a minister of 
-Cupar, in the co. of Fife, Scotland, was born in 1779. Pie was at first destined to fallow 
his fathers profession, and was sent, while still a mere boy, to the neighboring univer* 


with the title of baron Clyde, and appointed a gen., the East India company 
g him an annuity of £2000. 0. arrived in Britain from India in I860, and died 
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sliy of St. Andrews. 0. himself had no inclination for a clerical life, and when ho had 
Completed his Judies jn tin- faculty of arts, he left for L< ud« a, h ing Idea ; bout 19 
years of age. 1 m obtained employment on the staff of the Morning Chronicle, where, in 
due time, he wn i ini rusted with The care of the theatrical < rifieism and the reports in the 
house of commons. He was called to the bar in 1800. His sound sense, and unpretend- 
ing adiv’ly and devotion i<> busim s were award* d with an extensive common-law prac- 
tice,' amU after a time, with pn Sessional promotion. ' The •siik-gow.rt of a king’s conn sei 
was eon ferred upon '•.him In 1827. Three years afterwards-, ■ he entered 'parliament, 
at tuated; he tells us in the preface to one of his works, by a desireto obtain for 'England 
the benefits of a national registry of titles to land. The effort, at the time, was unavail- 
ing, as the landlords, whom it was destined more immediately to benefit, completely 
hiisuiulerstooii the purport of the project, p. was promoted by the Whig party, to 
which he had hi t ached himself, to the solicitor-generalship in 18112, and to the attorney- 
generalship in 1884. in the same year, lie was chosen the representative in parliament 
for Edinburgh, lie- continued to represent Edinburgh down to 1841, and remained in 
the office of attorney general during that period, with the c.xcoptiufLof the short time in 
1885, when the conservatives were in power, in 1841, he was maue chancellor of Ire- 
land and a peer of ( lie United Kingdom ; hut held the office of chancellor for only a few 
months, w lien the Melbourne cabinet left office, necessitating 0. also to resign. For tho 
first time since boyhood, ho found himself without regular daily labor, and at the mature 
age of ffff, set to work to win the literary fame which he professes ahva vs fohaveseercTlv 
coveted.. Ills lirst publication was a collection of his speeches at the bar and in tlfe 
house of commons For three or lour years after the publication of his speeches, 0. * 
was engaged in the preparation of the Lives of the Chancellory the first series of which 
appeared in 1815. In 1840, he joined the Russe if cabinet in the capacity of chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster. His ministerial duties were not sufficient! v arduous to inter- 
rupt his literary labors, and la* proceeded to complete the Lire* of the Chancellory and to 
publish a supplemental scries nf Tices of ihe ChiiJ -just tax of Kmjiand. .Kolb works nave 
enjoyed great popularity, but leave no doubt that the author was more fitted for a prac- 
tical lawyer than tor a man of letters. 0. returned to more congenial lit hors in 1850; he 
was then appointed to succeed Denman as chief-justice. He held the office for nine 
years, at the end of which he received the highest honor that can be obtained by a- mem- #> 
her of the legal profession— tho chancellorship of England. He died June, 1801. . 

CAMPBELL, Thomas, a distinguished English poet, was b. in the city of Glasgow, 
37th July, 1177. His father was a merchant, and the poet was the youngxJl of teujfhii- , 
dreii. He was sent to the university of his native city, and remained tlfere six years.* 
During his collegiate course, lie received several prizes, and- was particularly dis- 
tinguished for Isis knowledge of Greek literature. On leaving the university, C\ went 
to reside as a tutor for a year in the island of Mull. The scenery of the w. Highlands 
made a deep impression on his mind, and to his abode in these grand at u] desolate 
regions we am indebted for many of the touches of sublimity which occur in his verses. 
Returning from Arirykshm\ C. meditated the study of law, ‘and re paired to Edinburgh; 
but he could not shake oft his recollections. In his eyes, the mists were folded on the 
bills of Morven, the roar of (’orrievrekin was in his ears, tied instead of prosecuting thg 
study of jurisprudence, ho wrote The fa a mires of Hope. The poem was published in 
1799, and went, through four editions in a twelve month. After its publication, C. went 
to the continent; and on Dee. 8, 1 RffO, witnessed from a Bavarian monastery the battle 
of Hohciili>n!en^ betw.-m Un, French and Austrians. In 1801, he returned to 

England with The Erile of Erin and Ye Mariners of Ei g’and in his portmanteau; 
and shortly after, took up Ids abode in Edinburgh, where * Lockett's Warning was com- 
posed. In 1808, (J. proceeded to London and adopted literature as a profession. He 
contributed articles to The Edinburgh Eueijehpmlia and compiled The Annals if Great 
Britain from the Aceemhn of George II. to the Peace, of Amiens, in 8 vols. In 1800, through 
the influence of Mr. Fox, 0. received a pension of 41200 per annum from government. 

In 1809, he published Cert rode of Wyoming, which bears the same relation to The Pham 
uresof Hone that The, Cattle of Indole nee bears to The Tea sons — a. less biilliant and strik- 
ing, but pore mature and ‘finished performance. In 1818, 0. was again in Germany, 
and on his return, he published his Specimens of the British Poets, in 7 vols. In 1820, he 
delivered a course of lectures on poetry at the Surrey institution. From this date to 
1880, 0, edited The JSfew Monthly Magazine, and contributed thereto several poems, one 
of which, 7 he Last Man, is in some respects the loftiest of all his performances. In 
1824, he published Theodorie and other Poems , In 1827, he was elected lord rector of the 
university of Glasgow, and received the unusual honor of re-election the two following 
yearn. He published The Pilgrim of Glencoe and other Poems in 1842. His later publi- 
cations did not add to his fame, fie died at Boulogne, in 1844, and was buried in West- 
minster abbey, Macaulay, dean Mihtmn, and other celebrated persons hearing the pall. 

G. is an established English classic. With the young, The Pleasu res of Hope will ever 
be a chief favorite; while readers of maturer years will, linger with ileligi.it over the syl- 
van scenery and tender domestic scenes of Gertrude, It is in his lyrics, however, that 
0, has ascended highest into the heavens of song —HokenUnden ; Ye Mariners of England; 
and The Battle of ihe Baltic, cannot be paralleled in the language. Thau these lyrics. 
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nothing can be more simple and spirited. Once read, they cannot bo forgotten. They 
will fan the patriotism of many generations. 

CAMPBELL, William, 1745-81; b. in Ya. ; an officer in the revolutionary war. 
He was among the earliest of the patriot troops from that colony, and was distinguished 
in the conflicts of King’s mountain and Guilford, for which he was promoted to be 
brig. gen. He died in Lafayette’s camp, just before the York town surrender. 

CAMPBELL, William, Lord, d. 1778; the last English governor of South Carolina, 
He was a capt. in the navy; a member of parliament in 1764; in 1706, governor of 
Nova Scotia, and 1775, of South Carolina. ^ He was active in stirring up the Indians 
against the colonists, and was in the expedition led by sir Peter Parker against South 
(Carolina, in the course of which he received the wound that caused his dentil. 

CAMPBELL ISXAHJ), a lonely spot on the s. Pacific, in lat. 52° 8*V s., and long. 109° 
9' e. Though it is mountainous, and measures only SO m. round, it is yet valuable on 
account of its harbors. It is also scientifically interesting, being volcanic, and display- 
ing a rich and rare flora. 


. CAMPBELLITES. See Disciples of Christ. 

CAMPBELTOH, a royal burgh and seaport, on the e. coast, near the s. end of the 
peninsula of CarUire, Argyllshire, and the most important town in that co., in 65 m. 
w.s.w. of Glasgow, on a tine harbor or sea-loch, 2 m. long, and one mile broad, it is 
noted for the number— between 20 'and 30 — of its whisky distil Luries. It unites with 
Ayr, Inverary, Irvine, and Oban to return one member to parliament, A sculptured 


the port. C. is a favorite summer resort. 
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1'PE; Jo AO nor Heinrich, 1746-1818; a German teacher educated at Halle in 
theology, and chaplain at Potsdam. In 1787, lie was counselor of education in Bruns- 
wick, where he published books for schools, and established a prosperous business. 
m His works on education have been widely circulated, not only in German, but in other 
• languages. 

M CAM PE ACHY, one of the states of Mexico occupying the s. part of the peninsula 
$ Yucatan, and bordering on Guatemala and the 'Belize; 26,000 sq.m.; pop. about 
90.000, of wiiom a large proportion are Indians. The soil is for the most part sandy 
ami unproductive, but there are good pasture lands. The main productions are rice, 
sugar, and salt, 

CAMPEA'CHY, a seaport on the w. side of the peninsula of Yucatan, which divides 
the Caribbean sea from the gulf of Mexico. It is in lat. 19’ 50' n., and long 00 3 33' 
west. Though it has a shallow haven, yet it is the center of the trade in logwood; it 
exports likewise cotton and wax. It is a handsome city of 15,000 inhahitanbs, contain- 
ing churches, convents, a cemetery, a theater, a college, and ship- building docks. 
Camper he is the Spanish spelling. 

CAMPEG GIO, or CAMPEGGI, Lorenzo, 1479-1539; in early life a lawyer, hut on, 
losing his wife he joined the Roman Catholic church and rapidly rose to the position of 
cardinal. In 1519, he was sent to England to preach a crusade “against tin* Turks, but 
was unsuccessful. . Henry VIII. made him bishop of Salisbury in 1;L4, and he came 
again to England in 1528 to assist Woisey in the case of Henry’s divorce from Catherine. 
He accomplished nothing, however, and the see of Salisbury was taken from him. 

CAMP EQUIPAGE is a general name for all the tents, furniture,, fittings, and utensils 
carrictl with an army, applicable to the domestic rather than the warlike wants of the 
soldier. In the days when armor was worn, the C. E. was enormously heavy and com* 
plicated. In the present day, a certain amount of C. E. is provided for a given number 
of troops. See Encampment, Tent, etc. 

CAMPER, Peter, one of the most learned and acute physicians and anatomists of 
-the 18th c., was born at Leyden, 11th May, 1722, and studied medicine there. ' In 1750, 
he became professor of medicine at Fnmeker; in 1735, at Amsterdam; and in 1765 at 
Groningen. In 1773, ho resigned his post, resided some time at Fronoker, and then 
traveled. On being elected a member of the state council in 1787, he removed to the 
Hague where lie died, 7th April, 1789. C. was distinguished not onlv for the services 
he rendered to anatomy, surgery, obstetrics, and medical jurisprudence, hut also as a 
promoter or the fine arts. He was remarkably skillful in pen-and-ink drawing, painted 
m oil, embossed, and even acquired considerable experience us a sculptor" For his 
observations on the facial angle, see article Angle. His work on the connection of 
anatomy with the arfc^ot drawing was an important contribution to the theory of art. 
.Another work, Description Anah unique- (Van Elephant Male , edited by his son G A 
Camper, and published at Paris in 180.2, is also worthy of notice. G \s collected writ- 
ings, with plates, appeared under the title. CEuvm qai out pour Ohjet VHhtoire MUureUe , 
la 1 hymtogie ei l Anatomic compares , 3 vols. (Pap 1803). 

U br P a ? tnlc * °t ,ow d °wns which separates the small hamlet of 
Camp, in Hoith Holland, from the German ocean, about- 30 m. n. from Haarlem. It is 
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known omaccount of the victory obtained, off that part of the coast, by admiral Duncan 
over the Dutch fleet, Oct 11 1797. The Dutch fleet under admiral" YnnVi nte? hi d 
stolen out o the 1 exe , with the view of joining the French fleet at Brest, when it was 
mterceptijd hy t dnnml Duncan and after an obstinate battle, attended with great loss 
on both Mats., the Dutch adiiniul was compelled to yield, leaving 8 sail of the line and 
several smaller 'vessels m the hands of the English- himself becoming a prisoner. 

CjASrl? rOLLOWEHS arc the sutlers and dealers in small-wares who follow an 'army. 
In India, ow ing to the peculiar habits and customs of the Hindus, and the lar<m 

onmwih-^ s-rva-ts ^ 'P 1 ^’ ijsU ° mcers > tho c ° ^ are in immense number: 

compliant-, sa\ a, ds, sulla h, cantmiers, hostlers, water-cai riers, snake-charmers dan a* 
ers, coi! 3 ur ( )rs^ and women. In hub., 1830, when a Bengal army of 15,000 men left 
Slu kai poor ior Aighamstan, it was accompanied by no fewer than 85,000 0. E • the 
commander took with him six weeks' .food for the whole 100,000. All English* com- 
ma loci s m India 1i rid this regulation a very burdensome one. Even in European 
armies, however, C. I*, are regarded as necessary; they are under the control of the 
comirain.hng °|ucct, and arc subject, to the articles of war — not, however, in canton- 
Sa^Emdish 11 ^ ^ ^ 1 renc 1 urmies iirc accompanied by women much more largely 

. H.VLbEH, iLHPTvM, b. 1818; a German painter whose specialty is battle 

Tv n ; V r u » - hc SC p Ve(l as a v’olnnieer in the army. Among his\vorks are 
{t Ul! ^denield, I rmce Eugene at Belgrade, ” ‘ 1 Godfrey do Bond ion at Ascalon ” 

^ luutans watching the Enemy, ” “ A Convoy of Prisoners of Cromwell’s Camp” 

S 1 1 1! thiVr 1 “ b ^ rmm fi of „ a n English Castle hy Cromwell’s Soldiers/’ 
Uuuics .1. in tho Bet i eat iiom \\ oreester, “Charles i. at Nasebv,” etc. In 1859 he 
was made pro lessor oi historical painting in the Duswildorf academy, * 

CAMPHEUE, or Camwiilexe, is an artificial variety of camphor obtained from tur- 
pentine, hy artn.g thereon with the dry vapor of hydrochloric acid, and koenin" the 
whom at a ; low temperature by immersing the vessel in a freezing mixture! 1 A solid 
BubbUi in e is ] -induced, which separates in white crystalline prisms, mid lias the tasteaud 
agieeal.le jmmmtic smell of common natural camphor. As prepared, it is strictly a 
naroibonu,. of C ; but the hitter can he obtameil free froit hVdimdflorie Shy 

F ilehfi vfi, Him 0t . H ( ' 0 nii ;v umi snl)Kt!UJue ‘> vc . r ,!1 'y lu tiled quicklime, when the acil 
is Ik hi by tin lime, and pure (.. pusses over. It is not so similar to ordinary cumnlior 
when ti.us treed from the hydrochloric; acid. * pnor 

V !i lc nut *?p applied to a variety of spirit of turpentine obtained from the 
P ‘‘ rvii /■'' f ‘ i 1 *. I,C M»uthc*rn states of America, and rather extensively sold ami used 
1 ivin l ii 1 imruil, S iu out-of-door lamps, it is very volatile, and burns very freely? 

In,l H/m l !1 10 u -“H 1,n, ulnt u " ht; !U ' d .' vl,e ‘i till! vapor diffuses itself through air, 
and is oti iUc to, it fpirns a dangerous and violently explosive mixture. 

' S 1! soI!li es ; c , ril t!d oil which is found in many plants, and may be 
sep acd Iiom many essential oils. It particularly abounds in certain species of tho 
natmal order Untmcm Tq.v.). Almost all the C. of commerce is the produce of the V 
laurel or (,. tr w(,‘/iwphom offie.-n ,tn/m, formerly known as Inunm uiM/i/ttim), a unlive of 
«ie an ' 1 ^ 0l 'hin Ciiina, and which has been introduced into Javaand 

,T- N • H -f c,u i ls differs from cinmin<?>iium{seu Cinnamon) chiefly 

liiduving a Him instead of a leathery calyx. The C. laurel is a tree of considerable 

w&Z-Ut T ® ' ' V1,h !?. am lat0 ,- uvergreeu leaves on short stalks, and small 
yfcHonish-wliitt. flowers in axillary, and terminal panicles. The fruit is in siz.e and 
appearance not imliko an imperfectly ripened black currant. Every part of tho tree 
b u'mo", y • •' vel \ H , me ! ls wrongly of camphor. The wood is light and durable, 
extr- a m nf p V !lf ”o {1 l7, msw ; ts - I al " 1 touch valued for carpenter’s work, lathe 
hno'f '! ,,l f i C ' f H ‘, 6 'do wood oi the stem and branches is chopped up 

n to hi aments, ami introduced into a stdl willi water, and heat applied, when the steam 
guiemled carries off the (■. in vapor. Tliese vapors rise, and in passin" thromdi rice- 

K/w bJ'- 0 ’ 1 ," 10 h -" Ml ° f the . f 111 is fll!e<1 ’ 11,,! C - solidifies, and is deposited round 
1;" ‘lunute grains or particles somewhat about the size of raw sugar or coarse 
i’ " i , .J/'y f.' :uns of ( ; ilre detached, and being introduced into a large globu- 

s t • , M 'd'-odities of about 10 lbs., are reheated, when first the water rises in 

clot d t wO " hi'm‘ 0 oseape at a small aperture; and thereafter, tiiis aperture being 
closed, tin C. sublimes and resolidifies m the interior upper part, of the flask as a semi- 
tonspiinmt cake, leaving all the impurities behind. The flasks are then eooledtHd 
Thhrtl’* h! '<>"’ing cold wafer on them; and the C. taken out, and sent into market, 

C tuiti ' >)l,S - t, ? to) r “'Hr 0 ' 1 - by an Itll,ian name, bombaloest, the. sublimation of 

Sd w. " W e<1 B' ,, C6 T9’ wa ? unKil0 ' vn t0 «« Greeks and Romans, 

thtn S H \x lMlrope l ,y . ,l!0 Aral,s - It: 18 a white tough solid, slightly lighter 

in denhol ’,.t H, ,1oata ther F on - >* very sparingly soluble in water, but freely soluble 
Mil wh ! ' tlC af:,d -' V ]d th °, P sen ' lal oi!s - 11 fliSCS at: 347°, and boils at 899°. 
unoiTwshw l i? flnu’ 1S T y lnf1ammal »le, and burns with a white smoky flame. Thrown 
Mlutim,' t ™,l“ j H - ". lily ,0 S ,‘ !t h 'T to ’ ; v ll ‘ n , tl10 currents generated alike from the 
It imo a „„?• i' d tlioinegnlar burning of the pieces, cause a curious rotatory motion. 

It has a peculiar hot arematic taste, and an agreeable characteristic odor. ^ 
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C. is used in medicine, both internally and externally, as a temporary stimulant. It 
is '■ frequently em ployed in gout and rheumatism. In small doses, it acts as an anodyne 
and antispasmbdie yin very large doses, it is an irritant poison. It is generally reckoned 
an nmvphrodisiac. Its alcoholic solution and liniments in which it is the principal 
ingredient, are much used for external application in sprains and bruises^ chilblains, 

; chronic rheumatism, and paralysis. — The eui.uvia of 0. are very noxious to insects, and 

it is therefore much used for preserving specimens in natural history. 

1 The Borneo <J. or Sumatra 0. of commerce, sometimes called hard C., is tho 
produce of xhytMUtnops ■■ aromuiiea, a large tree of the natural order diptemcm (q.v.). 

| The C. is obtained by cutting do wn the tree, and splitting it into small pieces; being 
j found in crystal line masses do natural cavities of the wood. To this substance, tho 
Chinese ascribe extraordinary medicinal virtues, so that it is sold among them at more 
than 50 times the price of common camphor. It is .seldom brought toq Europe 7 as an 
article of commerce. — The; dryobalanops aromatim yields also a pale -yellow ish limpid 
fluid, which gushes out when deep incisions are made in the tree with an axe, and 
which is generally called liquid 0. or 0. oil. It is sometimes imported into Europe. It 
has a smell somewhat resembling that of 0., but more aromatic, like oil of cajeput. 
It is supposed to he from this fluid that the crystalline hard 0. is deposited. See 
Borneexe. 

CAM PTIU Y BE hT, Dirk Rafaelsz, 1580-1627; a Dutch painter, theologian, and 
poet. He made a translation of the Psalms, and wrote many short poems of merit; 
also several theological works, among which was a compendium of the doctrines of 
Socinius. Ills fame rests upon his work as a painter, which was more than ordinarily 
good, 

CAMPX, a family of artists, who founded at Cremona, in the middle and near the 
close of the 16th c., an eclectic school of painting, parallel with that founded by the 
, family Caracci (q.v.). Giulio C. (1500-72) was the head of the school. He studied 

painting, sculpture, and architecture under Giulio Homan o. He also imitated the works 
| of Titian (at least in coloring) and For den one with such success that his. pictures have 

I sometimes been ascribed to both of these artists. His female heads, like those of his 

brothers, are remarkably beautiful. — Antonio 0. studied, under Ills brother, both paint- 
| ing and architecture. Bis knowledge of .the- ■ latter was very serviceable in several of his 

paintings; for example, that of the sacristy of St. Peter. He was also a plastic artist, 
an engraver, and the historian of Ids native place. — Vincenzo 0. (b. before 1582. d. 1591) 
J* seems to have followed the guidance of Antonio rather than that of Giulio, and 

excelled more in small figures than in large pictures. His paintings of. fruits. arc highly 
valued . —Bernard ino 0. (b. 1522, d. about 1590), a kinsman of the three brothers C., 
was the most famous of the whole. Lanzi terms him “ the Annibale Caracci ” of the 
school. He studied first under Giulio C., hut soon excelled his master. Afterwards, 
he chose Giulio Romano, Titian, and Correggio as models, but chiefly followed Raphael, 
yet without servile imitation. Many of his works are found in Milan and Cremona.. 
In the latter place, the cupola of the choir in the church San-Gismondo is Bernardino’s 
master-piece. He was distinguished as a portrait-painter and engraver. The lady- : 
painter, Sophonisha A nguissola, was a distinguished pupil of Bernardino. 

CAMTIAN, or CAMPION, Edmund, 1540-81; one of the few English Jesuits of 
celebrity; educated at. Oxford; ordained deacon in 1567, but as he could not consent to 
the Protestant formulary as required by the English church, he went to IrelancPand. 
wrote a history of that country ; and then to Douay, where be joined the society of 
Jesus. In 1580,* he returned to England as a propagandist missionary. The next year 
he was charged with exciting the people to rebellion and holding treasonable corre- 
spondence with foreign powers, found guilty, and hanged at Tyburn, with several others 
of his order. 


C'AMPl-DO'GLIO, Palaz'zo del, a famous palace erected by Michael Angelo on 
the Capitolina hill, in Rome. It stands on the site of jtlie ancient capital. 



CAMPX HAS, or Ban Carlos, a t. of Brazil, in the province, and 70 m. n. of the 
city of Sao Paulo, is situated in a fertile and picturesque district, on a small river, the 
Piraticaba, a feeder of the Parana. There are large coffee and sugar plantations in 
the surrounding district, mid large quantities of sugar are exported. Many of the 
houses are built of mud or clay, and the immense church, whose walls are 5 ft/ thick, is 
pom posed of beaten earth. Pop. 0,000. 

CAM PION. See LyIitnts and Silene. 

OAMPOBAS'SO, a province in s. Italy, 1178 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 804,208. The surface 
is almost wholly mountainous, the highest point being monte Miletto, 6,740 feet. Chief 
products, grain, wine, and vegetables. There are manufactories of steel and iron ware. 
The most important stream is'the Biferno. 

CAMPOBAS SO, a fortified t. of s. Italy, in the province of the same name, about 
58 m n.n.e. of the city of Naples. The town stands on a slope of the monte 
■Verde, in a cool, airy, and healthy region. It has a fine cathedral, a ruined castle, some 
convents, and palaces belonging to resident nobles. It has manufactures of cutlery, 
which enjoys a considerable reputation for excellence. Its situation, though far from 
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inviting as regards scenery, is favorable for trade, which is facilitated by good roads. 
Pop. 13,500. ' 

0 AMPO B AS'SO, Nicolo, Count of, a soldier of fortune in the 15th c.; the son of a 
noble family whose estates were confiscated became he sided with Anjou in a war 
against Naples. He sold his services to Charles the hold, but subsequently betrayed 
him, and was suspected of being concerned in Charles's death. Waiter b colt depicted 
0. in Anne of Geier stein. 

i C AMPO BELLO, an island in Passamaquoddy bay, 2 m. from East port, Maine, 

belonging to New Brunswick; 8 m. long; pop. 1073. There are copper and lead ores; 
but fishing is almost the only occupation. 

CAMPOBELLG, an island of New Brunswick, situated at the mouth of the Passama- 
quoddy bay, in hat. 44' 57' n.< and long. Ob' 5.7 west. It is small, being 9 m. long, and 
from 1 tod m. broad; but it is decidedly valuable, possessing some good harbors’ and, 
at its n. end, a light-house of (50 ft. in height. 

CAMF0 BE CEIPTANA, a t. of Spain, in the province of, and about 50 m. n.e. of the 
city of Cmdud-Keai. It has manufactures of -coarse cloths* and some trade in corn and 
fruits. Pop. 5250. 


CAMPO'FORMIO, a village in the province of Udine, northern Italy, about 7 in, s.w. 
of the city of Udine, is celebrated for the treaty of peace here concluded, Oct. 17, 1797, 
between Austria and the French republic. After subjugating Italy (179(0, the French 
army had crossed the Noric Alps, and threatened Vienna. Austria, therefore, hastened 
to arrange preliminaries of peace. In the treaty which was concluded by Bonaparte 
with the count of Coblenz, 17th Oct., 1797, Austria ceded the '-'Netherlands..:: Milan , ; ihfl 
Mantua, and received as compensation the districts Istria, Dalmatia, and the left bank 
of the Adige in the Venetian states, and the capital, Venice; while France took the 
remaining territory of Venice, Us possessions in Albania, and the Ionian islands. In 
the secret articles of the treaty, Austria, in ceding the left bank of the Khine, was to 
receive as cosmpenal ion Salzburg and the Bavarian district on the Inn; and promises 
were hold out to the duke of Modena, and other Italian houses, that their concessions 
should be compmis.itnd at the cosi; of Germany. 

CAMP0MA M3, Pkduo Uodrtguez, Count of, Spanish minister and director of the 
royal academy of hidorvat Madrid, founded by Philip V. in 1758, was b. in Asturias 
in 1724. His talents and learning were devoted to the advancement of his native coun- 
try. By his enlightened views of state policy, as well as by hjs writings, which ranked 
him among tin* most eminent Spanish authors, he obtained a great reputation through 
out Europe. He gave effectual assistance to count A.randa in his difficult enterprise of 
driving the Jesuits out of Spain, He died Feb. 5, 1802. C.’s chief works are Antique - 
dad tfantitnu tliht II 'pub 1 let (h Cartayo cm d Pertplo da su general llav non , t rad uddo 
del Grlego // lltidrado (Madrid, 1755); JUhchvho mbm d foment® do la I mh;d da popular 
(1771); />V/mw wbre fa EJnmcwa popular de Ion Artimnw y mfomento (1775); Apendiee 
ala Edit earl) u popular (1775-7?). These writings contained his opinions on politics, 
taxation, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. The best known of his financial 
productions is Train Jo dr- la, R yalla de A mart Line ion, (Madrid, 1705). 

CAM.PO SAIfXO (holy held) is now the Italian designation for a cemetery or burying- 
ground, but more especially for an inclosed place of interment, surrounded internally by 
an arcade, and destined to receive the remains of persons of distinction. The most 
famous C. 8., and that from which the others derived the name, is that of Pisa— in the 
neighborhood of the Dome, and consecrated to the memory of men who had deserved 
well of the republic. It was founded by archbishop Ubaldo, towards the end of the 
12thyentury. The archbishop, having been driven out of Palestine by Salndin, brought 
his fifty-three vessels, which had been destined for the conquest, laden with the earth of 
the Holy Land. This he deposited on the spot which was thence called the holy field, 
and which, as we have said, gave its name as a generic term to the burying-grounds of 
Italy. Tile architect of the existing building was Giovanni Pisano, under whose super- 
intendence it was completed in 1285. It contains an area of 400 ft. in length, and 118 in 
breadth; ami is surrounded by a lofty wall, on the inner .side of which a wide arcade 
runs round the whole inclosure, giving to it the character of one magnificent cloister. 
At the smaller eastern side, there is a large chapel, and two smaller ’chapels of smaller 
size on the northern side. The lofty circular arches of the arcade are filled with the 
richest Gothic tracery, which belongs, however, to a later date — the latter half of the 15th 
c.— and consequently formed no part of the original design. The walls are adorned with 
frescoes which are of great interest and value, both absolutely and with reference to the 
history of art. The oldest of those which have been preserved adorn one side of the 
eastern wall ; they represent the passion of Christ, his resurrection, and other sacred 
subjects. These remarkable paintings arc supposed to date before the middle of the 
14th c., and are ascribed to Buifalinaco. But the most marvelous productions are 
those of Giotto (q.v.), of Simone Memmi, the friend of Petrarch, and of Andrea and Ber- 
nardo Orcagna. As a museum of classical antiquities, the O. S. is perhaps even more 
remarkable than in any other point of view. Altars, sarcophagi, bass-reliefs, statues* 
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inscriptions, every tiling that is interesting or curious which lias come into the possession 
of the Pisans for centuries, they have accumulated within its walls. 

CAMPUS, in ancient Home, a vacant space in or near a city, for public shows, com- 
bats, etc. There were eight around Home, of which the C. Marti us (camp of Mars) was 
the most important. It was outside the walls, occupying the level space between the 
Quirinal, Pincian, and Capitoline hills. In this met the comitia centuriata and the comitia 
tributa; and in it was the public hall for the use of the magistrates and foreign ambas- 
sadors, who were not permitted to enter the city. In later times it became a pleasure 
ground, with shaded walks, gardens, baths, theaters, and a race-course. Julius Csesar 
built within it the marble halls for the comitia; Agrippa the baths and the pantheon; 
Augustus his own mausoleum ; and Statilius Taurus the first stone amphitheater. Later 
emperors crowded this particular 0. with public buildings and private residences. 
Under Aurelian it was taken in as a part of the city. The district in which the old 
C. was situated is now called Carapo Marzo. Another ancient 0. was the Seel eratus, 
the polluted field, where vestals who had been untrue to their vows of chastity were 
buried alive. The open grounds around modern colleges often bear the name of campus. 

CAMP YE EE, now called Verb, Veeke, or Ter-Yeue, a small fortified t. on the 
n.e. of the island of Walcheren, in the Netherlands province of Zealand, 4 m. n.n.e. 
of Midtlelburg. It has a port on the Yeersche Gat, which runs from the Sloe to the 
Hoompot, separating Yvalcheren from North Beveland. The town has fallen, into 
decay; but its former prosperity is indicated by the town-house of white freestone, with 
elegant tower, and the front ornamented by statues of several lords and ladies of the 
house of Borsselo; and by the large and beautiful cathedral church which is no longer 
used. Pop. Jan. 1, 187*5, 1192. 0. owed its name to the ferry (Dutch, veer) existing 

from thence to the village of Campen, in North Beveland, the site of the present ham- 
let of Kamperland. 

From a historical point of view, C. Is a town of great interest. In 13(14, it was the 
scene of a battle between William, governor of Holland and Zealand, and Guy, count 
of Flanders, who was victorious. In 1572, the Spaniards were driven away ; and a cen- 
tury later, C. was the first town which proclaimed William III., the prince of Orange, 
general stadthokler. It is chiefly interesting as the seat of a Scottish factory for three 
and a half centuries, Wolfaard van Borssele, lord of 0., having, in 1444, married 
a princess of the Stuart line, an impulse was given to the Scottish trade. A factory 
of merchants was formed, and by contract between the royal burghs of Scotland and the 
united provinces. G. became the only staple port. The goods could not be transferred 
to any other place until sold, merchants resorting thither to do business. The factors 
obtained many privileges, such as freedom from several duties and the right of being 
governed by the law of Scotland, having a lord conservator who was supreme judge in 
all matters. No factor might settle at 0. without the written authority of the commis- 
sioners of royal burghs of Scotland, who took security for liis honorable behavior. In 
1795, tlie Batavian! republic withdrew the privileges, and the factory was broken up, 
but the ...conservatorship was held as a sinecure long after the necessity for the office had 
ceased, the name of sir Alexander Ferrier appearing in the Edinburgh Almanac as 
“conservator at Campvere” so lately as 1847. The magistrates of C. were bound to 
provide a church for the factory, “ to tlic end that the people of the Scottish nation be 
not frustrate of the -Word of God and exercise of the reformed religion in their own 
proper language. ” The ministers were appointed by the commissioners of royal burghs, 
from 1613 to 1790, when the last appointment was made. 

CAKTO0S, or Gamtoos, a river of the e. division of the Cape Colony, of 200 m. in 
length. It rises in the Niewveld mountains, near hit. 32° s., and, flowing through the 
inland district of Beaufort, and the maritime one of Uitenliage, falls into that inlet of 
the sea which is immediately to the w. of Algoa bay. It is valuable as an aid to irriga- 
tion. For instance, Hankey, a station of the London missionary society on its banks, 
is thoroughly watered by means of a splendid tunnel carried through solid rock at the 
expense of the association just mentioned. 

CAMFCCriT, Vincenzo, one of the most distinguished modern historical painters in 
Italy, was b. in Home, 1775. The school of which he became the head was founded on 
the theatrical antique style of the French painter David. The first important works by 
C. were the “ Assassination of Cmsar” and the “ Death of Virginia;” both painted for 
lord Bristol at the commencement of the present century. His picture of “unbelieving 
Thomas” was copied in mosaic for St. Peter’s church. For the church of San Giovanni 
in Piacenza he executed a “ Presentation in the Temple,” which was greatly admired. 
These works were followed by many scenes from Roman history; among them, the pic- 
tures of “Horatius Codes, ” and “Romulus and Remus” as children. 0., who, as a 
man and an artist, was highly honored during his career, died at Rome, Sept. 2, 1844. 

CAMUS, Arm a.nd Gaston, a prominent character in the French revolution, was h, 
in Paris, April 2, 1740. On account of his superior knowledge of ecclesiastical law, he 
was elected advocate-general of the French clergy. He was a zealous and ascetic Jan- 
sefi&k and possessed of extraordinary firmness of character. He hailed the movements 
of 1789 with joy, and was elected member of the states-general by the people of Paris. 
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Louis XVI. , 0., with Montmorin, Lafayette, and Bailly, accused the king of. treason 
and conspiracy, and insisted on the suppression of all orders and corporations based on 
hereditary rights. As conservator of the national archives, lie rendered an important 
service by preserving from destruction the old documents of the abolished corporations 
and institutions. He was absent in Belgium during the king’s trial, but sent his vote 
for death. In Mar., 1793, when lie was commissioned to make prisoners of Dumouriez 
and other generals suspected of treason, C. himself and bis four colleagues were taken 
prisoners and delivered over to the Austrians (April 8); but, after an imprisonment of 
two and a half years, he was exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI. On his return 
to Paris, he was made member of the council of live hundred, of which he became presi- 
dent, Jan. 23, 17911, but resigned 20th May, 1797, and devoted his time to literature. 
Remaining, however, true to Ids principles, he voted, July 10, 1802, against Napoleon’s 
proposed consulship during life, C. died of apoplexy, Nov. 2, 1804. 

CAMPS, Charles Etienne Louts, 1699-1768; a French mathematician, associate 
of the Paris academy of sciences, and member of the royal society of London. In 1736, 
he accompanied Maupertuis and Clairaut in an expedition to Lapland to measure a 
degree of the meridian, lie was the author of a Course of'Matd4nm$ies,,\md'^teiml 
essays on mechanical and mathemat ical subjects. 

CAMWQ03), or B Ait wood, a dyewood which yields a brilliant but not permanent red 
color, and is used along with sulphate of iron to produce the red color in English ban- 
dana handkerchiefs. It is the wood of baphm uitidia , a tree of the natural order 
legummm* , sub-order ematpimm, a native of Angola. It is preferred to Brazil wood 
(q.v,), as producing a finer and richer red. 

CANAAN,* the fourth son of Ham, and grandson of Nonh. The posterity of Canaan 
were numerous, there being ten sons who were the fathers of as many tribes dwelling in 
Palestine and Syria. s His eldest son, Zidon, is supposed to have been the founder of the 
city of Sidon. The w hole of Palestine was called after the patriarch the “ Land of 
Canaan.” As to the curse pronounced by Noah upon Canaan and his descendants, 
there is no ;jmt reason to suppose that it was tne immediate consequence of the until iai 
conduct ol: Ham. 

CAN IP Sec Palestine, 

CANAAN ITES, a collective name for the several nations conquered by the 
Israelites on the w. side of Jordan. Five, six, seven, and ten nations arc mentioned 
in various places in the Old . Testament; but of only two of them have urn any col- 
lateral information — the Hitlites, and the Amorites. And the former of these appears 
to have been included not with strict propriety among the Can mini tes, evidence now 
tending to show that they not only dwelt beyond the border of Canaan, but did not even 
speak a Semitic language; nor were, they homogeneous with other Cammnitish people, 
In general, the Canaanites are described as living" in a state of political disintegration; 
the'eombined result of Semitic, love of independence, and of varied conformation of the 
soil. Thirty-one of. their petty kings are mentioned in the book of Joshua. That the 
Israelites were not immediately successful in conquering the C. is now universally 
recognized. The work of many years was concentrated by tradition on a single 
great name. The immediate result of the Israelite invasion was, not the extinction 
of the old, but the addition of anew element of stronger material, but less advanced 
culture. The chief object of Canaauitish worship was ihe dunl-imiured god of life and 
fruitfulness, Baal, or the Baal, “Ihe lord,” and his consort Asherah, “the happy." The 
masculine form of the latter was the name of one of the twelve sous of Jacob. Asherah 
must not be confounded with Ashtoreth or Astnrie, who belonged to another type of 
Semitic religion. The symbol of Asherah was the stem of a tree, though possibly some- 
times carved into an image; that of the Baal probably had the form of a cone and repre- 
sented the rays of the sun, or the generative power. It is these symbols which are 
referred to in the phrase “ the Baals and Ash crabs” (Judges iii. 7), where “ the groves” 
of the king James’s version is clearly a mistranslation! The licensed harlotry which 
formed a part of the worship of Asherah was peculiarly obnoxious to the later Hebrew 
prophets, though, indeed, even the folk-lore of the Israelites shows traces of aversion to 
its attendant immorality. Another characteristic of the Canaauitish religion was sooth- 
saying, and this was vigorously denounced by the conquerors (I)eut. xviii. 10-14). 
There were relics of Canaan itish time$ in old traditions which the Israelites did not sup- 
press, and it is alleged by uncompromising historical critics that some of the narratives 
in Genesis are revised and purified versions of Canaanitish legends. The most obvi- 
ous of these are said to be the stories which arc attached to localities in Canaan, such as 
Luz and Becrsheba. The question whether a remnant of the old population of Pales- 
tine may not be still in existence is answered in the affirmative by several recent investi- 

t ators, whq find descendants of the C. in the fellahs or peasants of the Holy 
iand. From an ethnological point of view there seems to have been a dose affinity of 
the three peoples, the Israelites, the 0., and the Phoenicians, who appear to have 
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migrated successively from a Babylonian center, and the last to move westward word 
probably the Hebrews. 

CANADIAN RIVER, rising in n.w. Mexico, 35 m. n.e. of Santa Fe, running s. 
150 in., and then e. near the hounds of the Indian territory and Texas, thence through 
the Indian territory, and emptying into the Arkansas river near the w. boundary of the 
state of Arkansas;* 1 whole length about 000 miles. 

C AH ABA, as a geographical designation, has had in history a variety of meanings. 
Originally, it comprised an extensive range of country reaching, under the French, as 
far as even the Mississippi, away beyond the boundary lakes. It was subsequently lim- 
ited to a region chiefly in the basin of the St. Lawrence— including in that term both 
the lakes and the river. C., in the sense in which that word is most generally known, 
was, in 1791, divided into two provinces, Ontario and Quebec, or Upper and Lower 
Canada.* These two sections were reunited in 1840; but became separate members of 
the confederation— the Dominion of Canada— in 1.867. The country composed of these 
two provinces extends eastwards from a line drawn between lake Superior and James 
bay, a branch of Hudson’s bay, to the gulf of St. Lawrence. North ward, it reaches 
from the Canadian lakes and the St, Lawrence to the high ridge of land which separates 
the rivers of .0; from those of the region long known as the Hudson bay territory, but 
since 1870 forming a part of the Dominion of Canada. C. is bounded n. by the (former) 
Hudson bay territory ; e., by the gulf of St. Lawrence ; s. , by the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New" York, and the lakes Erie and Ontario; w„ by lakes St. 
Clair, Huron, and Superior ; and n. w. , by the Indian territories. The area of O, is about 
331,280 sq.m., of which 121,260 are in the province of Ontario, and 210,020 in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. The principal river of C. is the St. Lawrence, and its most important 
tributaries are all from the left. The St. Lawrence drains an area of 505, 000 miles. 
The Ottawa, 450 m. long, forms the boundary between Ontario and Quebec. The St. 
Maurice, nearly 400 m. .in length, and the Saguenay, noted for its fine scenery, r«nk as 
rivers of the first magnitude, according to .European analogies. The only affluents 
from the right worth naming are the Richelieu, the St. Francis, and the C'lmudiere; 
and even of these subordinate streams, the last two are totally Canadian, while the 
first, as the outlet of lakes Champlain and George, belongs ta the United States only 
in part: 

In 1535, Jacques Cartier, a French navigator, b. at St.. Halo in 1494, entering the 
St. Lawrence on the festival of the saint of that title, took nominal possession of North 
America in the name of his king, Francis I. It was not, however, till nearly a century 
later (1008) that Quebec was taken formal possession of. From that stronghold, France 
ruled for 150 years a vast region, extending eastward to Acadia— Nova "Scotia — west- 
ward to lake Superior, and down the Mississippi to Florida and Louisiana. In 1759, a 
small British army— 5000 in number — under the command of gen. Wolfe (q.v.), virtually 
wrenched La* No uvelle France^ on the “plains of Abraham,” from her first European 
rulers by the taking of Quebec. Isle aux Noix, and forts Oswegatehie and Levis, suc- 
cessively passed into the hands of the British, and then Montreal was beleaguered and 
taken by gen. Amherst with an army of 17,000 men. The capitulation of that city, 
which was signed Sept, 1760, brought to a final close the era of French dominion in 
Canada. The people of the conquered country were secured, by the terms agreed to, 
in the free exercise of their religion; and peace was concluded between Britain and 
France in 1763. 

In that year, a small portion of the recently acquired territory was organized by 
royal proclamation under English laws. In 1774, the new province was extended by 
parliamentary enactment, and that under French laws, down the Ohio to its confluence 
with the Mississippi, and up the latter stream to its source. Finally, O. receded to its 
present limits in 1783, giving up to the American republic the sites of six sovereign 
states— Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. In 1791, it was 
divided, under separate legislatures, into two sections — the eastern retaining French 
institutions, and the western receiving those of England; and these sections, again, 
after political discontent had in each ripened into armed insurrection, were re united for 
leglslati vc purposes in 1840. 

11*83, the French population amounted to about 65,000, occupying the immediate 
ranks of the lower St. Lawrence and its tributaries. Excepting within the cities of 
Montreal and Quebec, the immigrants of a different origin, whether from the old colo- 
nies or from the mother country, scarcely attempted to establish themselves among the 
ancient settlers; thus producing a kind of reciprocal isolation, which, even down to the 
present day, lias not been materially disturbed. Generally speaking, therefore, the two 
grand elements of the provincial population are locally distinguished from each other — a 
relative position which has happily excluded, as between them, nearly every difficulty 
as to education and religion. The settlers of French origin, almost entirely confined to 
lower C., occupy the banks of St. Lawrence and of the lower courses of its tributary 
streams: all the rest of lower C, and the whole of upper 0., so far as they »ro reclaimed 
at all, belong to colonists of English race. 

The origin of the name is most probably to be found in the assertion that Jacques 
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Cartier, tlie discoverer of Canada, having heard the natives apply the Indian word 
Kanuatha (village) to their settlements, mistook it for the name of the whole country. 

Upper and lower C. have presented a striking contrast in their rates of progress. 
To take, for instance, tin 4 growth of towns: In lower C. there are only two towns with 
a pop. (1871) above 5,000 — Levis, on the Kt. Lawrence, 0,001, and Sorel, at the confluence 
of the St. Lawrence and the Richelieu, 5,088— in addition to Quebec, Three Rivers, and 
Montreal, the three French foundations. The growth of Montreal and Quebec, remark- 
able enough in itself, has been owing rather to their commercial facilities with regard 
to the country at large than to the agricultural resources of their immediate vicinities; 
while Toronto, London, Kingston, and Hamilton-— each nurtured chiefly by its own 
locality— have :m aggregate population of above 110,000. Great part of upper and lower 
C., more especially the shores of lake Superior, is valuable only for mineral resources, 
such as iron, zinc, lead, copper, silver, gold, cobalt, manganese, gypsum, marl, granite, 
sandstone, limestone, slate, and marbles of nearly every imaginable color. Considerable 
portions also, though heavily timbered, chiefly with pine, are yet but little adapted to 
settlement and cultivation. Towards the gulf of St. Lawrence, again, a considerable 
section derives importance mainly from the fisheries, being, with partial exceptions in 
Gaspe, compare! hely worthless for every other object. Thus the area for the profitable 
production of ordinary cereals cannot materially, exceed 40,000 sq.m., containing, how- 
ever, within this space a singularly small proportion of irreclaimable surface. This cul- 
tivable block increases in width and fertility from its commencement on the lower St. 
Lawrence to the shores of lake Huron. Relow Quebec — to say nothing of the precari- 
ous nature of the crops— there may always be seen, on one or on both sides, the 
primeval forest. Between that city, again, and the basin of the Ottawa, a gradual 
improvement shows itself, even on the n. side; and towards the s., there stretches away 
to the frontier of the United States a broad belt of generally undulating character, 
probabtylhi! best field in the country for the blending of pasturage and agriculture. 
From the basin of the Ottawa inclusive, the parallel of the s. end of lake Nipissing may 
be said to cut off, towards the s.w., the entire residue of the practicable soil, in the 
shape of a roughly defined triangle, which, as a whole, is at least equal, in the growth 
of .grain in general and of wheat in particular, to any region of the same extent in 
North America. 

As O. slants southwards eight or nine degrees from the mouth of the St, Lawrence 
to that of the Detroit, which communicates between lakes St. Glair and Erie, the climate 
of the w. must be warmer than that of the east. In addition to this cause of difference, 
it holds as a general law over the continent that the climate improves in advancing west- 
ward, even on the same parallel. Besides, the lakes of upper C. appear, in a good 
measure*, to neutralize and mitigate the extremes of a Canadian climate. While Quebec 
in winter ordinarily enjoys five or six months of sleighing, the corresponding season in 
Toronto rnmrca from five or six days to five or six weeks. As to summer, the difference 
in favor of Toronto is rather in point of duration than of intensity. As Indications of 
the climate of O., it may be stated that the isle of Orleans, immediately below Quebec, 
is famous for its plums, and the island of Montreal for its apples; and from the neigh- 
borhood of Toronto to the head of lake Erie, grapes and peaches ripen without any aid 
whatever. Melons, again, of large size, come to maturity, through the settled parts of 
the province, in the open air: and pumpkins and squashes attain enormous size, some of 
them near Toronto having weighed 800 lbs. The climate of ()., though* as a whole, 
vastly steadier than that of the British isles, is yet occasionally liable to such changes as 
among us arc*, all but impossible. Montreal, for instance, may be said, on an average, 
to have an extreme cold of 24" J below zero, and an extreme heat of 90' 1 above it. Now, 
on short notice, a thaw may surprise the former temperature, and a frost the latter; so 
that then* is room, in winter and summer respectively, for a comparatively sudden rise 
or faff off about, Off 5 . In fact, it may be said that O. has the summer of 'Italy and the 
winter of Southern Russia or North Germany, The average summer temperature of 'Tor- 
onto i •> (17.8 \ of Paris, and of Rome, 74.2°; while the average winter temperature 
of Toronto is 2-1.5 ", of Berlin, 01. -L, and of St Petersburg, 18.1'. And, lying in the 
latitudes of the summer rains, and of the most valuable cereals and grasses, the latitude 
most favorable for animals which enhance domestic wealth — the ox, the sheep, and the 
horse ~0. occupies one of the best positions in the world for rearing men and women. 
It lies in the latitude where man attains the greatest energy of body and mind, and fisom 
which have hitherto issued the conquering races. C. may thus be "looked on as destined 
to imbum' e the future of the world; 

The l)nm hmn of Cumula. — The name Canada has lately acquired an enormous exten- 
sion of territorial signification. In .1807, an act for the union of 0. (Upper and Lower), 
Nova Peoiia, and New Brunswick was passed, and hv it these provinces were federally 
united into one* Dominion of C. under the crown of the United Kingdom, with a consti- 
tution similar to that of the mother country and with Ottawa for its capital. All the 
vast territory which the Hudson hay company held under a charter issued by Charles 
II., was transferred to the imperial government in Dec.. 1809 — the company receiving 
an indemnity from the Canadian government of .£800,000— and was, by order of H. M. 
the queen in council, received into the Dominion the following year/ The portion of 
that territory known as Red River Settlement (q.v.) was in 1870 erected into the pro- 
vince of Manitoba. (The district to the n. and e. of Manitoba is now known as 


Eeewatin. The vast region towards the n.w. was organized as a territory in 1875 under 
the name of the North-west territory.) British Columbia became a member of the 
Dominion in 1871. Prince Edward island joined the confederation in 1875, and the 
accession of Newfoundland cannot bo long deferred. 

This vast extent of territory, extending from the latitude of home to the Arctic 
ocean, stands in superficial area (3,500,000 sq.m.), even if we exclude Labrador and the 
islands of the Arctic ocean, little behind the United States (8,603,000) and Europe 
(3,720,000). East andw.it extends from the 53d to the 141st meridians. The total 
habitable area is, however, diminished considerably when the frozen regions n. of the 
60th parallel of latitude are deducted. 

The physical characteristics and statistics of the various provinces will be found 
discussed under their several heads. 

The census of 1871 gives the following figures for the several provinces: 

Area in 


Provinces. 

sq. miles. 

Pop. 1871. 

Ontario : 

107,780 

1,020, SOI 

Quebec • . 

193,355 

27,322 

1,191,516 

New Brunswick. 

285,594 

Nova Scotia. . . . .. . ... ...... ....... 

21,7551 

387,800 

Manitoba 

13,969 

12,2.28 

British Columbia : . 

356,000 

33,586 

Prince Edward island. . ............... . . . . 

2,133 

94 ( 21 

North-west territory 

..... 2,650,000 

60,500 

Total for Dominion .v. . .. . 

3,372,290 

3,686,094 

Newfoundland (1869). 

' 40,200 

146,536 

Total for Dominion of the future 

3,412,490 

3,832,002 


The Indian population of the Dominion was in 1877 reported by the superintendent 
of Indian affairs to amount to 99,650. In 1871, the number of immigrants into the 
Dominion was 87,949; in 1873, they numbered no less than 99,059; and in 1874, 80,022. 
Of these a fair proportion became actual settlers: thus of a total of 31,650 immigrants 
in 1876, 25,633 settled in the country. Of late there has been some immigration from 
the United States. In 1879, there were upwards of 6000 Chinese residents In British 
Columbia. 

Church and Mueatim .— There is no state church in C. In 1871, there were 1,492,000 
Roman Catholics in the Dominion, the mass of the inhabitants of Quebec province 
being French Catholics. The Presbyterians numbered 544,000; the Methodists, 514,000; 
and the Episcopal church, 494,000. Lutherans, Congregutionalists, and many other 
sects are also represented. The Episcopal church is governed by nine bishops, and the 
Roman Catholic church by four archbishops and fourteen, bishops. 

Education is carefully fostered in the Dominion. Especially in the oldest settlement 
both primary and secondary schools are numerous. The province of Ontario had in 
1871 nearly 5000 educational establishments, including 16 called colleges. Quebec has 
3 universities, 1 being Catholic, and above 20 classical and industrial colleges. New 
Brunswick has nearly 1000 primary schools.* Nova Scotia has a university at Halifax; 
and the new province of Manitoba has already a university at Winnipeg. In 1871, there 
were 420 newspapers and other periodicals published in C., of which 255 appeared in 
Ontario. 

Revenue . — The total revenue of the Dominion of C. for the financial year ending 
June, 1877, amounted to £8,877,956, and the gross expenditure was £8,840,324, leaving 
a surplus of £87,032. In the financial estimates for the year ending June, 1879, the 
total expenditure was fixed at £7, 866,87G. The debt of the Dominion, incurred chiefly 
on account of public works, the interest; of which forms the largest part of the expend- 
iture, amounted in 1878 to £29,879,421; and of this capital, £24,497,524 represented 
debt payable in London. 

Commerce —' The trade of the Dominion is chiefly with the United States and Great 
Britain; and while the greater part of the Canadian exports finds its wav to Great 
Britain, the imports are now chiefly from the United States. Thus, of a total expor- 
tation of 76.000,000 in 1877, 41 millions went to Great Britain, 26 millions to die United 
States; while of a total importation of 99,000,000, 40 millions came from Great Britain, 
but 51 millions from the United States. In 1878, the total exports were valued at 
$79,323,667 (£15,864,000); the imports at $93,081,787 (£18,616,000). The staple articles 
ot export are wood and breadstuffs; also fish, furs, etc., and minerals. The chief 
imports from the United Kingdom are iron, wrought and un wrought, woolen manufac- 
tures, and cotton goods. 

Rhipmriff, The merchant shipping of C is important, and, considering its popula- 
tion, reimrkably extensive. At the end of 1877, there were 7362 vessels on the regular 
books of the Dominion, measuring 1,310,488 tons of register tonnage. O. is, accord- 
ingly^ the fifth in rank of the ship-owning states of the world, following, for extent of 
shipping, Britain, the United States, Norway, and Italy, but taking precedence of Ger- 
many, France, and all other maritime powers. 




Fisheries.— The total produce of the Canadian fisheries in 1877 was valued at £2,- 
405,901. In that year fisli to the value of £1,400,140 were exported. This includes the 
fisheries of British Columbia, hut of course excludes those of Newfoundland. In 1879, 
there were seven establishments in O. for artificial fish culture, from which in the pre- 
ceding year 13,500,000 young fish, (salmon, speckled trout, and white fish) were sent 
forth into the waters of the Dominion. 

Mines . — In the year 1876-77, Canadian mines gave produce (including, coal, gold, 
gypsum, manganese, mineral oil, copper, iron, lead, silver, salt, slate, and stone) to the 
value of £739,790. , ’ 

Canals and, Hallways . — In the matter of communication C. is unrivaled. The St. 
Lawrence, with its lakes, puts great part- of it in connection at once with the most com- 
mercial section of the United States and with the open ocean. The navigation of this 
great water system has been greatly assisted by art; numerous and extensive canals, of 
which the Kideau and the Welland are the most important supplement to the main 
artery. The revenue of the canals in 1877 amounted to £74,790. C. is also not deficient 
in roads of every description, at least in the settled regions; and it already possesses an 
immense end steadily increasing network of railways. In 1877, there were in operation 
over 5,570 in. of railway, while nearly 2,000 m. were in course of construction. The 
Grand Trunk railway, 1388 m. in length, and giving unbroken communication between 
Portland and Detroit, is the longest line in the world owned by one company and under 
the same management. The, Victoria bridge, by which the railway crosses the St. Law- 
rence at Montreal, is one of the wonders or the world. In 1872, the imperial parliament 
notified the guarantee of a Canadian loan, to be applied to the construction of a railway 
through British territory to the Pacific shores; but the original arrangements have been 
departed from, and the undertaking progresses but slowly. There lias been much debate 
as to the best point for the terminus. The total revenue of the railways in the year 
1876-77, was £3, 748,418. There is weekly communication belwen Liverpool and Glas- 
gow and Montreal and Quebec. 

Army awl Nasal three. —The number of imperial troops in C. was in 1871 reduced 
to 2,000 men, who form the garrison of the. fortress of Halifax — still accounted an 
“imperial station,” as it also is the headquarters of the British fleet in these waters. O, 
has besides a large volunteer force, and a recently organized militia, consisting of nil 
male Britidt subjects in C. between the ages of 18 and 00. The active militia consisted 
in 1879 of 46, 729 officers and men, ami the i\ serve comprised 065,000 men. 0. is 
divided into 1 1 military districts; there is a royal military college at Kingston, and several 
centers of military instruction. The naval armament of O. consisted in 1877 of 8 armed 
screw-steamers, of a total tonnage of 2,014 tons, besides two other fast steamers available 
as gun-boats. These are provided partly by the imperial government, partly by the 
Dominion, ami are kept on thegreat lakes and on the St. Lawrence. 

Money, Wdykts, and Me a tares. — Tin? decimal system of currency was introduced in. 
1871, the unit of account being the dollar (at the average rate of exchange equal to 4#,). 
The English imperial yard, pound avoirdupois, and gallon are standards for C, ; but in 
1859 the hunt! red. weight of 11.2 lbs. and the ton of 2,240 lbs. were abolished, a hundred- 
weight of 100 lbs. and a ton of 2,000 lbs. being substituted. 

Bee the articles on the various provinces and the towns of the Dominion; and 
Canada,. 

CANADA has recently acquired a more enlarged signification. An act of the imperial 
parliament (called shortly the British North America act) was passed 29th Mar,, 1867, 
and came into force 1st June of the same year, uniting federally the former separate 
provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick into one Dominion, under the 
name of Canada. The upper and lower divisions of the former Canada (q.v.), which 
had been politically united since 1840, are again dissociated, so that the federation con- 
sisted, in 1867, of four members or provinces, as under: 



Canada. 
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general, and hold the appointment for life. Among other qualifications, a senator must 
have real property to the value of $4,000, and must be resident in the province for 
which he is appointed. The speaker of the senate is nominated by the goveimoi^mnentl 
The house of commons consisted at the same dale of 184 members — S2 for Ontario" ft* 
for Quebec, 19 for Nova Scotia, and 15 for New Brunswick. The duration of a house 
of commons is five years. Until the parliament of Canada otherwise provides, the fnm 
chise and other regulations are to he the same as those hitherto in force in’miirnimi 
members to the house of assembly in the several provinces. The house of commons" 
elects its own speaker. Any bill passed by the houses of parliament, even though assented 
to by the governor-general in the queen’s name, may afterwards be disallowed bv the 
queen in council. Each province has an executive and legislature of its own presided 
over by a lieutenant-governor, and constituted in the mean time prettv much as iVf ore lhp 
union. The lieutenant-governors are appointed by the governor-general. The nrovin 
cial parliaments may, under the provisions of the act, amend from time to time 
own constitutions. ur 



in tne distribution ot legislative power between the general and the provincial mr 
liaments, certain classes of subjects of a local nature are assigned exclusively to the W 
lslatures of tlie^ provinces, while subjects of more general concern are assumed bv tlm 
parliament of Canada. Among the subjects enumerated in the act as combi" under 
the latter description are: the public debt and property; taxation (for fede'rkl nr 
poses) postal service, military and naval defense, the salaries of the cavil officer ofiiL 
general government; the census; navigation; money, weights, and measures* CO nv 
rights; mamage and divorce; criminal law. The provincial legislatures, wxih I w 
the power ot taxing themselves for provincial purposes, and of borrowing money on the 
sole credit of the province; of regulating and paying provincial officers; of establishing 
asylums, etc. Education is also left to the provincial legislatures, with certain 3 
sions against encroachment on the rights of religious minorities. ^ 

w V ™ hts .° r 'the several provinces, at the union, are assumed (with certain limitations* 

by the federal government; and on the other hand, certain duties and revenues and 
certain public works and properties belonging to the several provinces before the union 
are taken possession of, to form a consolidated revenue fund for defraying the interest 
of these debts, and for the other expenditure, of the federal government. 

1 rovision is made for the introduction of uniformity of laws, which however mmt 
be with consent of the legislatures of the several provinces “ ’ C ’ must 

I he union of the various British American provinces had been Ion" and 
cussed, public opinion in Canada being generally in its favor but in thr» 
strongly opposed to it, from the natu4^pprS^hS ( u;^^ 

of C. m population, wealth, and general importance would utterly s m> the oiu 1 

Bntwh Columbia and the Hudson’s bay territories the fa elm ,' ' JL Ir / .. In 
Sff™ settlement was formed into a province under thelEme 

of the house of commons for MHrn'tnho q cv r wincts-^vM., * senators and 4 members 
and 4 senators and 6 members for Prince Edward T^L^The’ ton! hvith ’ \ V f' hmi pr’ 

ass the ow provinces) was in i879 * 

fir (Kr f ? m tllc OUead 

States. See Pm. It “Sin the S ' 1 ,”' 1 the «^l»ern parts of the United 
obtained by making incisions and ? S ? ie Yarkand Ihe wood, and is 

parent liquid, almSst W ! >ottles T * to «ow into. It is a trans- 

readily out of a vessel or bottle ’ and shortlv drief^m^ « e i°? or and acr } d Uist e - Jt P ours 
it is of the consistence of thin honey but Ew ? ponies solid. When fresh, 

consists mainly of a resin dfa-anixw? • becomes \iscid, and at last solid by age. It 
follows: y reSm dlSS0lved in an ^sential oil, and its composition is as 

Essential oil. 

Resin, soluble in alcohol! ! ! * 

Resin, sparingly soluble ’ ' * ' 

Elastic resin * * • 33.4 

Bitter extractive and saits * * * * 4 *° 

* 4.0 
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It is the finest kind of turpentine obtained from any of the conifcm , and is much 
employed for medicinal purposes, particularly as a stimulant for the cure of mucous dis- 
charges, and as a detergent application to ulcers. It is also used for a variety of pur- 
poses in the arts — as an ingredient in varnishes, in mounting objects for the microscope, 
in photography (q.v. ), and by optic ans as a cement, particularly for connecting the 
parts of achromatic lenses to the exe.us,on of moisture and dust. Its value for optical 
purposes is very great, and depends not only on 'its perfect transparency, but on its 
possessing a refractive power nearly equal to that of glass. 

CANADA ■ GOOSE. See Goose. 

0 AN A -J Oil A' EXE , a t. and village of Montgomery co., N. Y., 50 m. n.w. of 
Albany; pop. of township *80, 4294. There are line stone quarries in the vicinity. 

CANAL, an artificial channel for water, formed for purposes of drainage, irrigation, 
or navigation, but now usually employed to designate only such cuts as are intended for 
the passage of vessels.* 

Canals date from a period long anterior to the Christian era, and were employed as a 
means of irrigation and communication by Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hindus ; also by 
the Chinese, whose works of this kind are said to be unrivaled in extent; one of them, 
the Imperial C., having a length of about 1000 miles. For the most part, however, these 
early canals were of one uniform level, and hence exhibit no great skill or ingenuity-; 
and the moderns were content to follow the rudimentary efforts of the ancients In 
this way until the loth c., when the invention of the lock (q.v.)— showing how 
canals might he generally and advantageously used fox inland navigation in 
countries whose surface was irregular— gave a great impulse to this branch of engineer- 
ing. The Italians and Dutch, for both of which nations the invention of the lock 
has been claimed, were the first, to develop this kind of engineering in Europe. In 
France, the first C., that of Do Briare, to form a communication between the Loire and 
the Seine, was opened in 1642. In 1681 was completed the greatest undertaking of the 
kind on the continent, the O. of Languedoc, or the C. du Midi, to connect the Atlantic 
with the Mediterranean. The length of this C. is 148 m., it has more than 100 locks, 
and about 50 aqueducts, and in its highest part it is no less than 600 ft. above the sea. 
It is navigable for vessels of upwards of 1.00 tons. It was not until nearly a century 
later that O. navigation assumed importance in England, through the sagacity, energy, 
ami liberality of the duke of Bridgewater (q.v.), and his celebrated engineer, James 
Brindley (q.v.). The success of these works stimulated other public persons to engage 
in similar undertakings. Speculation in 0. shares became a mania similar to that which 
overtook the people in connection with railways at a more recent period, and a crash 
ensued on the prospect of war in 1792. It would he an endless task to pursue the his- 
tory of canal development in Britain, which speedily became intersected with these 
watery highways to an extent unequaled in any European country save Holland. In 
the space at our disposal, we shall briefly consider the several kinds" of canal. See SuEi 
and Suez Canal. 

Canals may he divided into three general heads — viz., 1. Canals proper, i.e., entirely 
artificial channels, having no water running through them beyond w hat, is necessary for 
their own purpose; 2. Tidal, i.e.* affected by the.rise and fall of the tides; and 8. Rivers 
rendered navigable by weirs built across them to increase their depth, and having a lock 
at one end for the ascent or descent of vessels; and occasionally, when there is much 
fall, or any formidable obstruction in the river, by lateral cuts, ‘with locks for part of 
their course. . 

Another division may be made (1) of ship-canals for the transit of sea-going vessels 
generally, from sea to sea; these are necessarily of large dimensions, and must be crossed 
by swing or draw bridges; and (2) of canals for the passage of mere boats or barges, gen- 
erally without masts, so that they may be crossed by stone or other solid bridges. The 
largest ship C. in Europe is the Great North Holland C., completed in 1825, which has 
a breadth of 125 ft. at the water-surface, and of 31 ft. at the bottom, with a depth of 20 
feet. It extends from Amsterdam to the Holder, a distance of 51 m. ; it thus enables 
ships of as much as 1400 tons burden to avoid the shoals of the Zuycler Zee. The sur- 
face of the water in this C. is below 7 the high-water level of the German ocean, from 
which it is protected by embankments faced with wicker-work. The locks on this C. 
are 297 ft. long, 51 ft. broad, and 20 ft. deep. There is a similar C. from near Rotterdam 
to ITelvoetsluis, to avoid the shallows of the Brill at the mouth of the Maas. Another 
great ship Q. is the Caledonian . C, (q.v.). The Forth and Clyde C. is also one on a 
smaller scale for the passage of sea-going vessels. Its length is 35 m. ; its medium width 
is 56 ft. at the surface, and 27 ft. at the "bottom, and its depth 9 feet. It has 39 locks, 
each 75 ft. long, and 20 ft. wide, and a rise of 155 feet. In constructing ship-canals, it 


* In the fen-districts of the e. coast of England, however, the large channels required for drainage 
are made subservient to purposes of inland navigation by sluices at the mouth— one to keep out the 
tide at high water, and another acting in the opposite direction, to retain water of depth sufficient in 
the channel to float such boats as make use of it. These combinations of drain and canal are com- 
monly called navigations; hence the workmen employed in their construction were called navigators * 
which, contracted into navvy, is now applied indiscriminately to persons engag ed In any kind of earth* 
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Is important to secure a slieltered entrance, one not likely to become silted up, and of 
sufficient depth to admit vessels at' all times of the tide; and towing-paths on. both sides 
are desirable. . # 

Among the principal canals in England for the passage of barges, some of which run 
to very great elevation, are the— 

J h Length. Rise. 

Miles. Feet, 

Grand Junction *28 

Leeds and Liverpool . , ... . . . . . . . ... .: 128 483 

Trent and Mersey 98 320 

Rennet and Avon 57 402 





The C. of the Loire is one of those aiding the navigation of a river. It has a width 
on the water line of 33 ft., and a depth of 51 ft., the locks being 17 ft, broad, and 100 ft. 
long. The river Lea and the Mersey and Invcll Navigations in England, and the 
Welland C. in Canada, formed to connect lake Erie with lake Ontario, and avoid t lie 
falls of Niagara, are also among the most noteworthy works of this class; the river 
Thames, above the; first lock at Twickenham, partakes also of the nature of a canal. 

Many canals pass through long tnnnels, some very low and without towing-paths, in 
which case the mode of propulsion is by the boatmen ly ing on their backs and pushing 
with their feet against the roof of the tunnel. 

The great expenditure of water and time in “ locking” have led to the trial of Various 
other plans for overcoming differences in level. On the Great Western 0., boats are 
raised and lowered by means of machinery, called a perpendicular lift. On the Morris 
C. (United States), boats are conveyed on a carriage up a railway inclined plane, from 
one reach to another; on the Chard C., Somersetshire, and on the Monkland O., near 
Glasgow, they are taken afloat in a caisson, or water-tight vessel, up or down an inclined 
plane— in the latter case, empty boats of 60 tons burden are raised or lowered 96 feet. 

Other matters engineers have to consider are an ample supply of water, by means of 
feeders and reservoirs to the summit-level; stop-gates at convenient distances, to shutoff 
the water in case of damage to any part of the (J. ; means of -"drain age,"' when./ repairs"'; are.; 
necessary; and provision against leakage through the banks, by puddling or otherwise. 
The floor-line or bottom of ii O. is usually made twice the width of the largest boat likely 
to enter the C., with an addition of 6 or 8 in. for play at each side, and the depth 12 or 
18 in. more than the draught of the boat. 

The introduction of railways has materially interfered with C. traffic, and some.cannls 
have been altogether abandoned. Many, however, still continue to prosper, as, for 
instance, the Grand Junction, the Lea Navigation, and the Trent and Mersey. It is 
estimated that the inland boat navigation constructed in Great Britain exceeds 4,700 
miles. In the United States there are upwards of 4,000 rn. of O., of which 1300 m. are 
in New York state. The 0. system has also been very extensively carried out in France, 
which has a large mileage of artificial inland water navigation. A new canal, which 
shortens the distance from Amsterdam to the North sea to Id m., has recently been com- 
pleted. The harbor is near Wyk-aan-Zee, and the minimum width is to be 80 yaids. 
This canal was constructed mainly by British capital and engineers. 

Laws regarding Canals . — The traffic, and generally the rights, duties, and liabilities 
of canal companies are regulated by two acts of parliament, the 8 and 9 Viet. c. 42, and 
the 17 and 18 Viet. c. 31, called “the railway and canal traffic act, 1854.” The word 
canal is declared to include any navigation whereon tolls are levied by authority of 
parliament, and also the wharves and landing-places used by such canal or navigation; 
and traffic is defined as including not only passengers and their luggage, but also goods, 
animals, trucks boats, and vehicles of* every description. Ali toils and charges in 
respect of the traffic are to be charged equally to all persons. It is declared to be the 
duty of canal companies to make arrangements for the receiving and forwarding of 
traffic without unreasonable delay and without partial i tv, and facilities are given for a 
remedy to parties complaining of want of attention in these respects, 

According to section 7 of the 17 and 18 Viet. c. 31, companies are liable for neglect or 
default in the carriage of animals or goods, although they may have given notice to the 
contrary. Where the effect of such neglect or default occasions the loss of or injury to 
animals, the act provides that no greater damages shall be recovered than as follows f f or 
any horse, £50; for any neat cattle, per head, £15; for any sheep or pigs, per head, £2, 
unless at the time of delivery for transit, the animals were declared* to have been of 
higher value. No special contract between the company and parties employing the 
canal shall be binding on Jhe latter unless signed by them. The act saves' the rights, 
privileges, and liabilities of companies under the carriers’ act, the 11 Geo. IV. and 1 
Will. IV. c. 68. 

Injury to canals, with intent to obstruct the navigation, is punishable with penal, ser- 
vitude for not more than seven, or less than three years; or imprisonment for two years, 
with the addition of hard labor, solitary confinement, and whipping, at the discretion 
of the court. See Carriers. 

- ' CANAL (ante). Since the great extension of railroads in the United States, the 
building of canals has been suspended, except for mining or manufacturing purposes. 
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;por purposes of transportation none Lave been commenced and very few enlarged 
or improved within the past half-century. The whole length of canals" in the union is 
about 4,200 m., of which ‘New York has over 1400 in., Pennsylvania 920, Ohio 800, 
Indiana 874, Virginia 225, etc. The most important is the Erie in. New York, 863 m. 
long, connecting lake Erie with the Hudson river, finished in 1825 and enlargement 
finished in 1802, at a cost of more than $50,000,000. The other large canals are the 
Delaware and Hudson, the great coal route to New York from the Pennsylvania mines, 
108 m. long, completed in 1829, cost $6,800,000; the Chesapeake and Ohio, 185 m., cost 
811,875,000; the Schuylkill Coal and Navigation company’s canal, 108 in., cost $18,207,- 
000; and the Wabash and Erie, in Indiana, 874 m. , cost $6,000,000, There are 18 canals 
in New York, 14 in Pennsylvania, 5 in Ohio, 4 in Virginia, 2 in New Jersey, and 1 each 
in Delaware, Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
originated in a project formed by Washington as early as 1774, to make the Potomac 
navigable from tide-water to Cumberland, and to connect it by common, roads and 
portages with Die affluents of the Ohio w, of l he Allcglmnies. The war of the revolu- 
tion postponed the scheme, but in 1784 it was again broached by Washington, and 
Maryland and Virginia appointed a joint commission, with him at the head, to inves- 
tigate the subject. The result was the incorporation of a company to make the Potomac 
navigable from tide-water to the highest possible point by the eons truct ion of such locks 
■ asunghl he necessary for that purpose. Of this company Washington was the president 
until his election as president of the United Slates compelled Ids resignation. The 
project encountered man}' obstacles, until at last in 1820 it was abandoned as impractica- 
ble; when the board of public works of the state of Virginia took steps which led to the 
organization of a new company, v Inch constructed the Chesapeake and Ohio canal from 
Georgetown to Cumberland, completing it in 1850. It passes through the Potomac 
valley to Paw Paw Bond, from which point it passes through the mountain by a tunnel 
8,118 ft. long. The whole length of the canal is 184 in.; its depth 6 ft., its width to 
Harper’s Ferry 00 ft. at the surface and 42 ft. at the bottom. By means of 74 locks, 100 
ft. long and 15 ft. wide, an elevation of 009 ft. is gained. All the water is supplied by 
the Potomac. The cost of the work was over $11,000,000. 


CANALE T' TO, or G'ana'ijb, the name of two Venetian painters, who have acquired a 
reputation for their landscapes and views of towns. The elder, Antonio C\, b. 1697, 
was the son and pupil of a theatrical decorator in Venice. He studied at Home. He 
painted a numinous* series of excellent views in Venice, among which that of the great 
canal are especially admirable for their fresh coloring, faithfulness, and the invention dis- 
played in accessory objects. He came to England by the advice of Amiconal He died 
in 1768, after having acquired both wealth and fame by his representations of English 
scenes, several of which are in Buckingham house, and are highly admired. 

Bkiixaudo Bkl lotto, surnumed Canaletto, nephew and pupil of Antonio, was b. 
at Venice, 1724, and attained high excellence asa painter, and also as an engraver on cop- 
per. He practiced his art in Ills native place, and afterwards in Rome, Verona, Brescia, 
Milan, and Dresden. Correct perspective, powerful effects of light and shade, and 
beautiful sky-tints, are the most prominent characteristics of his works. C. visited Eng- 
land, where, amongseveral other excellent works, he painted a masterly interior view of 
Ring’s College chapel, Cambridge. He died in Warsaw, 1780. 

CANAMX'NA, a t. of Dahomey, Africa, about 12 m. s. of the capital, Abomey. It is 
situated in the midst of a cultivated plain, and has a house for the accommodation of 
white men, set apart by the king. Pop. 10,000. 

CANANDAIGUA, a beautiful village in New York. U. S. t at the n, of the lake of the 
same name, on the Rochester and Syracuse railway. Pop, ’70, 4,862. 

CANANDAIGUA (ante), a beautiful village in Ontario eo., N. Y.; the co. seat, 
situated at the n. extremity of Canandaigua lake, 24 m. s.e. of Rochester, on the New 
York Central railroad, where it is joined by the Rochester and Elmira, and the Canan- 
daigua, Black Rock and Tonawanda railroads. The village is celebrated for picturesque 
scenery and the elegance of its private residences. Pop. ’75, 7,771. Among the pub- 
lic buildings are a fine court-house, tw r o orphan asylums, several churches, an academy, 
and a seminary for women. The Indian name “ Canandaigua” means “ the chosen spot. 

CANANDAIGUA LAKE, in Ontario eo., N. Y., 15 m. long by about 1 m. wide; 
668 ft. above the tide and 487 ft. above lake Ontario, into which it is emptied by the 
Clyde and Seneca rivers. It is surrounded with high banks and charming scenery, 
•and its steamboats are largely patronized by pleasure-seekers. 

CANANO'BE, a seaport and military station of the district of Malabar, in the presi- 
dency of Madras. It is in hit. 11° 52' n., and long. 75° 26' e., being about 50 m. to the 
n. of Calicut. The town stands at the head of a bay, which, opening from the s., forms 
its harbor, while the fort and cantonments occupy the bluff headland, which shelters the 
inlet on the side of the Arabian sea. Besides pepper, grain, and timber, the neighbor- 
hood produces immense quantities of cocoa-nuts, which are largely exported to the 
northward, where they are said to be scarce. 0. has been a British possession since 
1791, having in that year been taken from Tippoo Sultan. Pop. *71, 31,070. 
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CANA OP GALILEE, called by the natives “ Kefr Cana.” This place, celebrated in 
Scripture as the scene of our Lord’s first miracle, when he turned water into wine, is 
jam c* small village of a few hundred inhabitants, who are principally Greek Christians 
m Nazarenes, situated about 13 m. w. of the sea of Galilee, and 6 m. n. of Nazareth. 
At the entrance to the village there is a fountain of the clearest and most delicious 
water—the hest, say the Christians of Palestine, in the world: from it, it is supposed, 
the vessels for the marriage-feast were tilled ; and near the fountain are also lying the 
i'ragments-of a Homan column. A house is still shown as that in which the miracle was 
performed; and some earthen jars sunk into the floor are said to be the very jars in use 
on that day. A church was built over the spot, but it is now in ruins. 

CAN ABA, a region on the w. coast of the Indian peninsula, comprising two British 
colleetorates. North a., also called Honawar, t\\s most southerly portion of the Bom- 
bay proviuce, is, like the other districts in the coast southwards, exceedingly fertile. The 
area of the district is 4,235 sq.m., and the pop. was 398,400 in 1872. South C., a nar- 
row strip of hilly and very fertile country, lies in the Malabar like the preceding, but is 
comprised for administrative purposes in the province of Madras. It is sometimes called 
Mangalore, from its chief town. Area, 8,902 sq.m. ; pop. in 1871, 918,862. 

CAN ABAC, a t. on the Orissa coast, at the n.w. angle of the bay of Bengal, in lat. 
19° 54' n. } and long. 86° 10' e., being 235 m. to the s.w. of Calcutta. It is remarkable 
chiefly for the remains in its vicinity of a colossal pagoda. The entire area, a square of 
about 13 acres, is said to have been surrounded by walls 150 cubits high and 19 broad; 
and the principal materials appear to have been red granite and black basalt, some of 
the blocks measuring 15 or 16 ft. in length, by 6 or 8 in width, and 2 or 8 in thickness. 
Most of the sculptured embellishments have been removed to the temple of Juggernaut, 
which is in the same district of Pooree as O. itself. 


CANA'BXES, or Canary Islands, a group of islands belonging to Spain m the Atlantic 
ocean, oft' the n.w. coast of Africa, in lat. 27° 40' to 29° 25' n., and long. 13° 25' to 18° 16' 
w. , forming a Spanish province. The group consists of seven large and several small 
islets, with a joint area of about 3,800 sq. m. , and a pop. of (1870) 283,859. The principal 
islands, proceeding fro me. to w., are Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gran Canaria, Teneriffe, 
Gomera, Palma, and Hierro or Ferro. The coasts are steep and rocky, and the surface 
is diversified with lofty mountains (the greatest elevation being attained in the Pico do 
Teyde, in the island of Tenerifte, which has a height of 12,182 ft.), narrow gorges, and 
fertile valleys. All the islands are of volcanic origin. On the summits of theriiighest 
elevations, depressions, like those left by fallen cones of volcanoes, are almost every- 
where found; and the steep declivities are marked by deep Assures, of which, usually, 
only one penetrates the depressed summit, and exposes to view the several strata of the 
volcanic rock. There are numerous torrents, but no rivers, and fresh water is very 
scarce in the southern parts of the islands, and especially in Hierro. 

The researches of Humboldt and Von Buck led to the" division of the botanical geogra- 
phy of Tenerifte into five distinct regions. The first, or region of African forms of 
vegetation, extends to about 1300 ft. above the sea, and is marked by the growth of the 
date palm, sugar-cane, dragon’s-blood tree, etc. The second region extends to the height 
of 2,800ft., and produces vines, corn, maize, olives, chestnuts, etc., in luxuriance. This 
zone represents the vegetation of southern Europe. In the third region,* rising 1200 ft. 
or so higher, we have laurels and evergreens. In the fourth, extending to above 6000 
ft., we find vegetation nipped by cold and excessive dryness, snow falling several 
months of the year, and only the pimts Canarienm and other coniferae flourishing. The 
fifth region attains an elevation of nearly 11,000 feet. Here are found a kind of Hpartium 
throom) peculiar to this zone, with cedrine junipers, and one Alpine plant, Arabia Alpha. 
The barren mountain-peaks are just below the limit of perpetual snow, although in a 
cavern at the height of 11,000 feet above the sea, snow is said to be preserved throughout 
the year. All the rest of the islands are similar in character, with the exception of 
Fuerteventura and Lanzarote, which are less elevated, more abundantly wooded, ami 
more luxuriant in vegetation generally. 

Minerals are few, and of little importance. Near the sea, the general temperature 
ranges from 60° -86° F. in Jan., to 7S°~87' 3 F. in October. The" rainy season lasts 
from Nov. to Feb.; from April to Oct., the weather is uniformly fine. The -islands, 
however, suffer much from the e. and s.e. winds, which, blowing over the hot deserts 
of Africa, burn up vegetation, and generate disease. Very little wine is now produced, 
the grape disease having destroyed almost all the vines. Cactus plants, on which the 
cochineal insect feeds/now mainly occupy the desolated vineyards, and the value of. 
cochineal exported in 1874 was £485,000, out of a total value for exports of £59*5,244. 
Other products are cereals, tobacco, potatoes, barilla, oil, and fruits. The chief for- 
eign trade is with the United States, England, and Hamburg. There is little manu- 
facturing. 

Teneriffe, the largest island of the group, has an area of 877 m.,with a population 
of 95,000.* In the n.w. of this island, which is the principal seat of the cochineal cul- 

* The population of the separate islands is not from the census of 1870, of which only the total 
return is a ailabie. 
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tivation, is situated the famous rico de Teyde, or peak: or Tenenrce (q.v. ). me cmei 
town and port is Santa-Cruz de Santiago (q.v.), on the n.e. coast. 

Gran Canaria, which is next in importance, has an area of 758 sq.m., with a pop. 
of 60,000. Its culminating peak is El (Jumbre, with a height of 6,648 feet. Tlie capi- 
tal Las Palmas (q.v.), on the e. coast, is the largest town of the archipelago. 

Palma has an area of 718 sq.m., and a pop. of 33,000. Its highest peak, Pico dp 
]os Muchaclios, has an elevation of more than 7,600 feet. Capital, Santa-Cruz des las 
Palmas (q. w), on the e. coast. 

The area and population of the other islands aref as follows: Lanzarote is 323 
sq.m., pop, 17,400; Fuerteventura, 326 sq.m., pop. 13,800; Gomer a, 169 squn., 
pop. 11,700; Hierro, 82 sq.m., pop. 4,400. The chief towns of these islands are small. 

The O, are supposed to have been the Fortunate islands Vf the ancients. The Car- 
thaginians are said to have visited them, and Juba linking of the two Mauritanias, 
wrote an account of them that has been transmitted to us by Pliny. In modern times, 
the first account of them was furnished in the first half of the 14th c., by the crew of a 
vessel that had been driven among them by stress of weather. A Spanish gentleman 
obtained a grant of them from the pope; but when an attempt at settlement ^vas made, 
the Spaniards were driven off by the natives. In the beginning of the' loth c., the 
Spaniards succeeded in obtaining a footing in the islands; but a difference having arisen 
with Portugal concerning them, "it was not until 1493 that the authority of Spain was 
finally established. Since that time, they have remained attached to the Spanish crown. 
The Guaiiehes, who were the aborigines of the islands, have long ceased to exist as a 
separate people, the population being now quite Spanish. They were a brave and intel- 
ligent race. 

CANA'BIFM, a genus of trees of the natural order amyndaccm , natives of the south- 
eastern parts of Asia, the Malayan archipelago, etc. The fruit is a drupe. The kernel 
of the fruit of O. com inane is eaten both raw and roasted; and in Amboyna, bread is 
made of it, which is generally in the form of rolls about a yard long and an inch thick. 
An oil is expressed from it, which is used both for the table and for lamps. The tree 
is about 50 ft. high. O. sylcestre also produces eatable kernels. G, commune is supposed 
to be one of the trees which yield eiemi (q.v.), and 0. mierocarpum yields an oil very 
lUe eopaiva, known in ship-building yards as damar (q.v.). 

CA^fABY, or Canary Bird, a beautiful little bird, very common as a cage-bird, and 
much esteemed for its musical powers It is one of the numerous family of finches 
(friily if and is frinyilhi canaria of Linnoms. Borne modern ornithologists place it 
in the genus mrdmli it, others in linota; it is indeed intermediate between these genera, 
the goldfinches and the linnets. Borne make it the type of a genus or sub-genus, canaria. 
It is found iu Madeira, the Canary isles, and the Cape Verd isles; frequents the neigh- 
borhood of human habitations; builds its nest of moss, feathers, hair, etc.., in thick, 
bushy, high shrubs or trees; and produces four, five, or even six broods in a season. In 
its wild state, its plumage is greenish, os* greenish-yellow, sometimes tinged with brown, 
and exhibits less variety and ' beauty than in domestication. It was brought to Europe 
in the beginning of the 16th century. It breeds readily in confinement, and seems 
thoroughly reconciled to its cage-life; but although canaries of long domesticated races 
sometimes excel in imitative powers and acquired strains, yet they are. surpassed in 
loudness and clearness of note by some of the wild birds, which, when caught and 
imported, are occasionally sold for extraordinary prices. Even in confinement, the C. 
often breeds four or five limes a year, laying from four to six eggs each time. The eggs 
are pale blue. Tfie male assists' the female in building the nest and in feeding the 
young. Besides seeds of various kinds, which are their principal food, canaries are very 
fond of bland green leaves, such as those of ehickweed, a supply of which is very 
necessary for their health; and one of their favorite luxuries is sugar. The O. not 
un frequently lives 15 or 16 years. It can be taught various notes ami airs, and some 
even learn to articulate words. The rearing and training of canaries afford occupation 
to no small number of persons, particularly in the Tyrol. The C. hybridizes readily 
with some other species of finch, producing “ mules,”' some kinds of which are valued 
as song-birds. — There are several species very closely allied to the C., one of' which, a 
beautiful little bird, entirely yellow, with an orange crown, a native of Brazil, is some- 
times sold in Britain as a song-bird, but its musical powers are very inferior to those of 
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f'“V u f® en ° neac . a Slde ; the palem awnless, shining, and at last firmly inclosing the 
s^f-d. A fine flour is prepared from Canary seed, which is employed as dressing- m fl UB 
o^tomweaving, and for the finishing of silken stuffs. The groW and flour of this small 
kmtl of gram are also used in the Canary islands, in Barbary, and in Italy, as food ho 
floui_ being made into bread, ■which is very nutritious and pleasant.— Other closely allied 
mecies otphalaw produce s similar grain, but are inferior in productiveness iU& qual- 
ity. A.gntss, now generally referred to this genus, and sometimes called Heed C G 
(phalanz arundinacea), is very common on the banks of lakes and rivers and in other 
wet places in Britain, and throughout southern and central Europe. It differs very much 
in appearance from C. Q. ; having a large spreading panicle, generally of a S color 
and the glumes ate not winged at the keel. It is a somewhat reed-like grass 4 to 0 ft’ 
high with creeping roots, which help to secure river banks; and yields a Veat hulk of 
hay, but lias been very generally despised as a coarse grass, fit only for litterhm cutl? 
I he justice of this opinion has, however, been called in question, and the grass pro" 
® m !2T,t ;o b « vei 'y nutritious and sufficiently acceptable both to horses and oxen when 
ut early. It may he mown twice a year. A variety with curiously striped leaves Is 
wdl knowji in gardens, as ribbon grass, gardeners’ garters, or ladies’ traces 
CANARY PLANT, See Tbop.eolum. 

,J^h AE w WI»E, also known as Tekehippe, is the produce of the Canary islands and 
icsembles Madeira; but the name is properly applied onlv to tho CL \ a * n t 

niust be ^distinguished from the Mahmisle of the? Canaries 7 The fomw L m^from 
giapes gathered before they have ripened, and, when new, is crude and unpleasant- but 
itktoo of t*o or titree years, increasing in mildness as in a^, bSefso mu f h 
like Madeiia, that it is often sold lor it. Like Madeira, it is greatly improved hv » vov 
age to the tropics. It is produced chiefly on the island ofTeneriff/ anefthe tr-u?e in the 
wine is mostly earned on at the chief 'port of this island. Theory of the Wand 
CANAS TER 1 T t0 len T ffe ’ butma y bu consumed sooner, and has a pleasant flavor. 
a ™?^ AS i TER ’ * ie name given to a rush basket in which tobacco is placed in Srmmh 
wrta!nMnd eneei - Saldt ° be denved tbe name canaster, now applied to tobacco of a 

CANBY, Edward Richard Sprigg, ll.d. ; 1819-73; b Kv • a graduate nP 
Point * served m the Florida and the Mexican war and in the |!ir of ?i.* 3 f 
lion; m 1862, made brig. gen. of volunteers and maiWn in lemi tt ^ K icbel- 
winded on two oecasiSn!, and was oft^Lchofen Sr § special rand difcuTdniTt 
186b, he was commissioned as brig, in the regular army. In the winter of 1 s-ofa u? 

whites^Vh.'c^Worala^anffOre^m ami v^isdioldin^a talk ^nckr^flii'^f 11 ! 9 ^ W 

in, camp . -ten U. w„ ,l,o. by c* pt . jfok, Slt&AS 

p”?s sb s&'aMr * •&*> 

s“str >' 0 ' Hmo ' “ *•“* SrSaras 

ballet, the C. is considered out ™ii A, 1 , f , de 1 c . orou . sl y clad as the opera- 

resemblance between it and the wild orgies of A^BMeolnV ‘ V01 n- nS ' • T1 *V B ls aome 
ancient Greece. 8 ot lbe Baocblc or Dionysian festivals of 

but there is a good depth of water in the riveT 7 d 1 The barbor 18 sllai low, 

Cii rf <r es from tbe Lat - — 

it in the form of IS^-k eled were drawn over 

obliteration. 6 Wot 1 oanctl 1B ' P ow used to signify any sort of 

tion; onfllw«ftw^h^^t?i^OTdOTfXa B wW^h4fb hd '^ teCt ° f il ? proper eanc e p a- 
delivered up in order to be canceled The effect nVtl'^ !, m , proper,y oblained t0 l>e 
void. If a deed is given up to be canceled and tbe e u 1 ^n f- atl ?” ]s to niake tbe d(ied 
remains in force at law. jfut if an obi mee ’ del ivpr n ^ • doe ? ? ot take * )Iace > jt 
the obligor do not afterwards cancel it* Dm! tn vft An obligation to be canceled, and 

hands, and sue the obligor on it the latter cannot nte jf Ppe -S to il ag 8 ” 1 inS ° Ws 
remains in force at kw-altho i^ vmdance for the deed still 

witiTsucinnte^ a Wl11, US CanCeIlati0n ma ^ kave tlle of Evoking done 
In Scotland, the system of registration of deeds and other writings prevents the 

L ' \ L ;/ "' 
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I CANCELING- of LETTERS-? ATENT. The lord chancellor rnay caned the queen’s 

letters-} latent, when granted contrary to the law, “which,” says Blackstone, quoting sir 
Edward Coke, ‘‘is the highest point of his jurisdiction.” Sec" Letteks-Paten t, Chan- 
l V cello it. " : A 

[ 1 CANCELLA'RIA, a genus of mollusks — class; gasteropoda ( q.v.), order pectinibrancM - 

a^iE— -with univalve shells, sometimes regarded as belonging to the family wiutidm, or 
| volute shells (q.v,), but now generally placed among buremidm, or whelks (q.v,). The 

spire is prominent, the last whorl ventricose, the- surface reticulated, the mouth large, 
Hie columella plaited. All the recent species are natives of tropical or subtropical seas, 
and are found chiefly on sandy bottoms, at the depth of a few fathoms. The fossil 
species, amounting to 19, occur in the newer strata from the chalk upwards, 
j CANCER, a disease characterized by slow alterations of structure, or tumors in vari- 

. ous parts of the body, occurring either simultaneously or in a certain order of succes- 

sion. In many cases, an isolated tumor in an external part is the earliest symptom; it 
y is then viewed at the starting-point of the disease, and is termed a malign ant tumor 

(tumor mail -m oris), from its presumed tendency to infect the system, anti to cause the 
reproduction of growths similar to itself. It "is right, however, to remark, that upon 
the pathology of C. authorities arc by no means agreed, some holding that a constitu- 
tional taint* or diathesis must always precede any local development of 0., and that the 
! first growth in point of time (or primary 0.) is therefore only the first of a series deter- 

mined by a pre-existing cause in the blood or general system; while others hold that C. 
is originally a truly local disease, or even that a growth at first simple (nou-m align amt or 
benign), may, in consequence of local causes, dig tern rate — i. e., become cancerous, and 
infect the whole system with the morbid tendency thus secondarily acquired. The dis- 
cussion of this disputed question involves* statements of n too complicated kind to he in 
place here; but it is a question of considerable importance, as hearing on the probability 
« or improbability of curing the disease by extirpating the piimary tumor at an early 
stage of its development. All authorities are agreed that, when any trace of secondary 
C. exists, the removal of the parts affected gives scarcely any hope of a favorable result, 
and, accordingly, operations under these circumstances, unless merely for the relief of 
j local suffering, arc discountenanced by all respectable surgeons. The disease, however, 

j is one of which the ignorant as well as the learned have a well-founded dread, and hence 

:■ it presents a large Held for the practice of imposture, and for that less deliberate, but 

I often not less hurtful kind of quackery which is the result of pure ignorance, grafted on 

i a meddlesome desire to do good. We propose to give such a sketch of the characters 

and progress of cancerous disease as may serve, in some degree, as a protection against 
ignorance on the one hand, and deception on the other. 

The leading character of C. being a tumor or morbid growth in a part, it is import- 
ant, in the first place, to observe that not all, nor even the majority, of morbid growths 
f are cancerous. A very large proportion of growths, involving swelling or change of 

structure in a part, are either determined by a previous process of inflammation — leading 
to chronic abscess and induration — or belong to what is called the non-imdignant order 
of tumors — e. g., cysts, fatty and fibrous tumors, simple hypertrophy of glandular struc- 
times, cartilaginous, bony, calcareous, and vascular growths. Bee Temoes. Further, 

: among the tumors admitted by general consent into the order of cancerous, there are 

I widely different degrees of -malignancy or cancerousness, so to speak; some having the 

I tendency to spread "rapidly, and infect the system at an early period, while others remain 

! local for a considerable time, and may be removed while yet local, with good hope of a 

? permanent recovery. 

5 Now, the practical distinction, or diagnosis, to use the technical phrase, of these dif- 

j ferent tumors, is founded upon a very careful and delicate appreciation of the characters 
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occurrence of many of the questions that arise in England on this head, but the inten- 
tion and effect of the cancellation or destruction of documents would in most cases be a 
question of evidence; and where if is necessary to know the contents of the destroyed 
paper, its effect may be judicially declared by a form of suit called an action for promig 
the tenor, as indeed may be done in an English court of equity by a bill to recover the 
contents of a lost document. In the Scotch law, again, a deed or other writing may be 
judicially canceled or set aside by an action of reduction, and the courts in England 'Sub- 
stantially exercise a similar jurisdiction. 

\ A : it would appear that where a testator has prescribed certain forms for the authenti- 
cation of his will, and such forms have cither not been observed by him, or if observed, 
have, in some essential particular, been negatived by obliteration, an intention to revoke 
will be presumed: thus, where a Scotchman, who had long resided in India, executed a 
•will, concluding, “ In testimony of this being my last will and testament, I hereto set 
my hand and seal;” and the document was found" in his repositories with the part to 
which the seal had evidently been affixed cut (not torn) off, the house of lords held the 
deed to be canceled, because the testator had himself, besides the usual solemnities, 
prescribed a seal as necessary to the authentication of his will.* A will, however muti- 
lated or canceled by a testator during his insanity, would be good; and of course there 
is no effectual cancellation when done by a third party without sufficient authority. 
But all such considerations are questions of evidence. Bee 1 >eed, AVllx.. 
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of the malignant, and non-malsgnant tumors, considered as morbid products, and also 
upon a thorough knowledge of the anatomy and relations of the textures in which they 
arise. One of the leading characters of malignant tumors is the tendency to involve, by 
a kind of specific destruction or degeneration, the ultimate elements of the textures in 
which they arise and in which they spread. The attempt, therefore, to distinguish these 
from other growths, must always call for the highest qualities of the surgeon— large 
experience, guided at every step by consummate science, and, in particular, by minute 
and thorough knowledge of natural structure. And the difficulties of the inquiry are 
such, that even in the dead body, or in a tumor excised from the living body, all the 
resources of the anatomist, aided by the microscope, will occasionally fail in distinctly 
and surely discovering the true character of the morbid structure. 

The most common seats of C, are, among external parts, the female breast, the eye, 
the tongue,- the lip, the male genital organs, and the bones; among internal organs, the 
liver, stomach, uterus, rectum, gullet, peritoneum, and lymphatic glands. Borne of 
these parts are more liable to primary, others to secondary cancer. Thus, the female 
breast, the neck of the uterus, the lower lip, the scrotum, the extremity of the penis, 
are very often the seats of a single cancerous tumor, which in its early stage at least 
seems to be unconnected with any constitutional taint; while the liver, the bones, and 
the lymphatic glands are more frequently the seats of secondary or multiple cancerous 
tumors. There are also differences in the character of 0. itself, apart from its anatom- 
ical seat, which are to be taken into account in estimating the probability of its being 
solitary. Some of these differences are regarded by pathologists as amounting almost 
to specific distinctions; thus, scirrhu $, or hard C., observed most frequently in the 
breast, uterus, and stomach, is more frequently solitary than encephala id (brain-1 1 kc), 
otherwise called medullary, or soft 0.; again, melanosis , or melanic C\, a variety charged 
with a brown or black pigment, is almost always multiple in its ' occurrence ; while 
epithelial 0. t or epithdfoma, as it lias been recently termed, of. which examples are fre- 
quently found in the lip, scrotum, penis, or tongue, is so generally solitary as to have 
led some pathologists to place it in a 'class altogether apart from the truly cancerous 

f ro wths, with which, however, it presents too many points of affinity in its fatal ten- 
ency to recur after operation, and to infect the lymphatic glands, ana other structures 
adjoining the part primarily affected. Again, there are certain varieties of fibrous and 
of cartilaginous tumor, as well as certain tumors of boDe, and bone-like tumors devel- 
oped in soft parts (osteoid), which must be regarded, in the meantime, as occupying a 
doubtful position between the malignant and lion-malignant growths. (Paget, Lectures 
on Surgical Pathotyy, vol. ii.) 

Generally speaking, a tumor may be said to fall under tlie suspicion of being C. when 
it more or less completely in filtrates' The texture in which it arises, and passes from it 
into the surrounding textures; when it invades the lymphatic glands adjoining the part 
first affected; when it is attended by stinging or darting pains, or by obstinate and 
slowly extending ulceration, not due to pressure; when it occurs in a person having 
impaired health, or past the middle period of life, and is not traceable to any known 
cause of inflammatory disease or local irritation, nor to any other known constitutional 
disease, . such as syphilis or scrofula. The probabilities are of course increased if the 
tumor be in one of the habitual seats of C., or if it be attended by evidence of disease 
in some internal organ known, to be frequently thus affected. But it is hardly necesr 
sary to point out that the very complex elements of diagnosis here referred to ought to 
be always submitted to the scrutiny and judgment of a well-educated medical adviser, 
whose skill arid personal character place him above suspicion, before the disease has 
assumed such a form as to be beyond the reach 'of remedial procedure. The patient 
who broods in secret over a suspicion of 0., or w T ho declines to apply for advice from a 
fear of encountering the truth, is in all probability only cherishing the seeds of future 
suffering;- while if, as often happens, the suspicion is unfounded, a few minutes’ care- 
ful examination would suffice to remove a source of misery which otherwise would 
poison the mind for years. 

These remarks apply still more emphatically to the misguided persons who trust to 
the non-professional mncer-curer , or to the quasi-professional specialist. The charlatan, 
who pretends to hold in his hands a secret remedy for this most terrible disease, will 
invariably he found to pronounce almost every tumor 0., and every 0. curable. By 
this indiscriminatlng procedure, and by the fallacious promise of a cure without an 
operation, many persons who have never been affected with C. at all, have been per- 
suaded to submit to the slow torture of successive cauterizations by powerful caustics, 
at the expense of needless mutilation arid no small risk to life. In other cases, truly 
cancerous tumors have been removed slowly arid imperfectly, at the cost of frightful 
and protracted sufferings, only to return at the end of a few weeks-, and Mr. Spencer 
Wells has lately shown that in some notorious instances persons were reported as cured, 
when they had actually died of the disease at no long period after the supposed cure 
was stated to have taken place, (fiancer and Cancer -carers, Bond. 1860.) 

What is really known as to the cure of 0., may be stated in few words. Modem 
pathological researches render it probable that a complete suspension of the progress of 
- G. sometimes, though rarely, takes place; and individual tumors are found not unfre- 
quently to undergo partial healing, or even to become entirely metamorphosed into inert 
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cicatrices, while others, associated with them, continue to advance. The degree of 
rapidity of the advance of 0, is also, as we have already stated, exceedingly variable. 
But these observations modify only to a very slight degree the general doctrine, that 0\ 
is a disease tending to a fatal issue, and hardly, if at all, under tlie control of remedies, 
as to its ultimate result. The removal of a cancerous tumor, indeed, is still resorted to 
hv surgeons; and there appears to be no reasonable doubt that, when performed early, 
and in well-selected cases, it has been followed by long-continued exemption. But the 
occasional spontaneous arrest of such growths on the one hand, and the doubtful results 
of operation in a large proportion of cases on the other, have combined to render 
sura-eons of lute years more chary of the use of the knife. In aged persons, in par- 
ticular, the question often resolves itself into a calculation of the chances of life, founded 
on a great number of conflicting data, and’ only to he solved by a careful attention to 
the stale of the general health, as well as to the rate of progress of the local disease. 
Operations are "how very rarely performed after the lymphatic glands are involved, or 
■when there is evidence of a deteriorated constitution, or of internal disease; but some- 
times great pain, or profuse and exhausting discharge from an external tumor, may 
justify "its removal, as a palliative measure, even under these unfavorable circumstances. 
For the mode of removal of cancerous and other tumors, see Tumors. 

Among the lower animals, this disease is more rare; nevertheless, cases are not 
un frequent, presenting the same malignant characters as those observed in the human 
subject. Usually manifesting itself in the form of a specific tumor of some organ or 
tissue, there is a tendency to the invasion of other parts of the system, and the develop- 
ment of a constitutional state called the cancerous cachexia, MAUL Leblanc of Paris, 
the best veterinary authority on this subject, has shown that the dog and cat are most 
frequently affected with C. ; and next in frequency come the pig, ox, liorse, and mule. 
It has not been observed in birds, reptiles, or fishes. Females are more liable to C. than 
males. It is hereditary, but not transmissible from animals to man, or from' one animal 
to another. It does not disappear under the influence of remedies, but, if possible^ the 
tumors should be excised when first seen, and, if the knife fail to extirpate the malady, 
cauterization should be had recourse to. A relapse is almost certain; but '.Leblanc says 
there is greater chance for the patient, when a carnivorous animal, if it is kept on a 
strictly vegetable diet. 

€ ASTER, the Crah, the fourth of the twelve constellations of the zodiac, usually 
represented on the globe as a crab, ami denoted in works on astronomy by the sign 3, 
which resembles the number 69 laid sideways. It contains, according to Flamsteed, 83 
stars, of which the principal is Aci/bens, a star of the third magnitude. In the divisions 
of the ecliptic, the u</n called C. occupies a place between 90° and 120'' from the vernal 
equinox; but, owing to precession, the sign and the constellation have not coincided (or 
nearly 2,000 years. “ See Ecliptic, Pueukssio-W Zodiac. Besides Acnbcns, it has two 
stars of the fourth magnitude, called by the 'Romans A&elli ov the Little Asses; ami a 
nebulous cluster of minute stars about 2 from the Asses, visible to the naked eye, and 
which goes by the name of Pmxepe, or the Manger, 

CASTER. Bee Grab. 

CASTER, Tropic op. See Tropics. 

CARTER ROOT, or Beech-drops, JZpfpItegns Virginiam, a parasitic plant of the 
natural order orahmekem (q.v.), a native of North America, growing almost exclusively 
on the exposed roots of beech-trees. Like ail the other plants, of its order, it has a 
curious appearance, having scales instead of leaves. Its stem is branching, and pro- 
duces distant alternate white flowers, streaked with purple. The whole plants power- 
fully astringent; and the root is brownish, spongy, and very bitter and nauseous in taste. 
It has acquired, in its native country, the reputation of being a cure for cancer. All 
parts of the plant are used, and externally more than internally. This plant, in conjunc- 
tion with white oxide of arsenic, is believed to have formed a medicine once famous in 
North America under the name of Martin's ctmeer-pwcdey . — Another American plant of 
the same order, PheUjmt hiftora , is sometimes also called C. It., and is used in the same 
way; and an infusion of the common broomrape {< train ache major) — a native of Britain 
and of the s. of Europe, parasitic on the roots of broom, furze, and other leguminous 
plants — has been employed as a detergent* application to foul sores, 

C ANOHIN', Georg* Count, 1774-1845; a Russian statesman, educated in Germany, 
and employed in various capacities in Russian service. In 1818, he was commissary- 
gen. of all the forces, and in 1814, he accompanied the emperor Alexander to Paris. 
He was minister of finance from 1828 until his death. He was one of the few Russian 
writers oh polit leal economy. 

CANCRUM 0 RIB, known also as noma, water-canecr, m\djmter-emker^ is a peculiar 
form of mortification, arising apparently from defective nutrition. The disease seldom 
occurs except between the 2d and lltli years, and is usually preceded by measles, 
remittent or intermittent fever, or some other serious disease. The following is the 
ordinary train of symptoms: more or less general disturbance of the system, accom- 
panied by loss of appetite, followed by swelling of the salivary glands, and a profuse 
flow of saliva, which escapes from the" mouth involuntarily during sleep ; ulceration of 
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tliG gums, which swell and become livid; looseness of the teeth; and the appearance of 
ash-colored spots on the gums and adjacent mucous membrane, which turn into dark- 
colored sloughy sores. These sores spread rapidly by a gangrenous process, expose the 
bone, and dually make a large aperture in the cheek. In some cases, the entire cheek 
3ms been destroyed m a very few days. Fortunately, this terrible disease is more rare 
in this country than in some parts of the continent, and most of the cases recorded are 
described by foreign writers. Van Swieten describes a case in which he saw the first 
set of teeth fall out, the second set destroyed, the lower jaw exfoliated, and the lips, 
checks, tongue, ami chin eaten a w ay before the child died. The obvious indications of 
treatment are to remove the patient to pure air, to administer tonics, nourishing food, 
and (in moderation) stimulants; to touch the diseased parts with nitrate of silver, or 
glyceride of carbolic add, and to wash out the month frequently with a weak solution 
of Condy’s fluid. 

CAK'D ACE, queen of the portion of upper Kubia called by the Greeks MeroS, prob- 
ably corresponding with the present province of Athbara, between 13° and 18 : north. 
From its fortunate situation, MeroS became one of the richest countries in the world. 
Candace appears to have been the name of several female rulers in Ethiopia. The one 
here meant invaded Egypt 22 b.o,, but was defeated by the Homan governor, Petrpnhjs, 
who destroyed Napaia, the queen’s capital city. The queen was 'lenkmly treated by 
Augustus. The high chamberlain or treasurer of Candace was converted to Chris- 
tianity by Philip the evangelist, and there is a tradition that through the efforts of this 
officer the queen herself was converted. 

CANDAHAK', or Kandahar, a mountainous province of Afghanistan, s.w. of 
Cabool. It is for the most part sterile, though there arc fruitful belts along the rivers 
where tobacco, grain, and fruits are produced. A large transit trade passes through C. 
between India and Persia. Candahar once formed a part of the latter kingdom; was 
afterwards subjected to the sovereigns of Delhi; was once more annexed to Persia, but 
after the death of Nadir Shah it became a province of Afghanistan. "The people are 
Mohammedans, chiefly of the Sunni sect. 

CANDAHAR', or Ivakdatiar, the capital of central 'or southern Afghanistan, situated 
about 200 m, to the s.w. of Cabool. It is in lat. 32° 3? n., and long. 66° 20' e., and has on 
elevation of 3,484 ft. above the level of the sea. It is in the form of an oblong square, 
while all its streets run straight, and cut one another at right angles. At the point of 
intersection there is a large Alome (eharstf), 50 yards in diameter. Pop. variously esti- 
mated from 25,000 to 100,000. C. is well watered by two canals drawn from a neigh- 
boring river, which send to almost every street its own adequate supply; and the same 
means of irrigation have covered the immediate vicinity with gardens and orchards. O. 
xs a place of great commerce, trading with Bombay, llernt, Bokhara, Samarcand, etc. 
Among its permanent residents, O. has a larger proportion of Afghans, chiefly of the 
Dooraanee tribe, than any other city of Afghanistan. There are numerous Hindu and 
Persian merchants. About 2 ni. to the northward rises a precipitous rock, crowned by 
a fortress impregnable to everything but heavy artillery, Here, amid all the disasters 
of the Afghan war, the British maintained their ground. C. has been a pivot for the 
history of central Asia during more than 2000 years. It is supposed to have been founded 
by Alexander of Macedon, owing, most probably, its name to the oriental corruption of 
Iskendcr or Seamier, as in Seancleroon or Iskendenm of Syria. A comparative blank of 
upwards of 13 centuries in the history reaches to the famous Mahmoud of Ghiznce, 
who wrested the stronghold from the Afghans. From that epoch down to 1747, when 
the native rule was permanently established, O., with brief and precarious intervals of 
independence, was held by Taftary, India, and Persia in turn. In the war of 1878-79, 
the British entered C. unopposed. 

CANDA.IPLES, See Gages, ante. 

CATOE1SH', or Khan desk, a collectorate in the presidency of Bombay, and con- 
taining 10,166 sq.m., with a comparatively scanty pop. of (1872) 1,028,642. It lies 
chiefly in the valley or basin of the middle paid of the Tapti, which enters the gulf of 
Cambay below Surat; and it is bounded mostly by territories of nearly all the powerful 
native princes — the Nizam, Scindia, Holkar, and the Guicowar. Through its situation, 
it necessarily suffered much from the long contest between the Mohammedans and the 
Malirattns, and also from the struggles among the rival chiefs of the latter. Accordingly, 
when, im 1818, it fell to the East India company on the overthrow of the Peishwa, it 
presented little better than a scene of desolation, witli ruined mansions, dismantled 
towns, and dilapidated temples. The difficulties of the new government were consider- 
ably aggravated by the Blieels, a more than lialf-savage race, that formed about an 
eighth of the population; and even beasts of prey, particularly tigers, had, under the 
constant influences of human strife, multiplied to an unusual extent. But the improve- 
ment was regular and steady. Peace and security reigned ; so that, roads, formerly haz- 
ardous for armed parties, were traversed in safety by unarmed individuals. The staple 
productions are cotton, wheat, and other grains, and also a little indigo. The cultiva- 
tors are generally in a progressive condition, more especially in the cotton districts, and 
the well-watered talooka of Baglan. 



C. had once, according to Homer in his Odyssey, 90 cities; there are now only 8 
principal towns: Megala Ivastron, or Candia, pop. 15,000, of which 5,000 are Christians; 
Retimo or Rhithymnos, pop. 6,000, of which 2,000 are Christians; Canea or Khania, pop. 
12,000 of which 8,000 are Christians. The total pop. of the island now numbers 
little more than 900,000— less than half its amount at the outbreaking of the Greek revo- 
lution in 1821. 

The population is for the most part of Greek descent; there are only about 70,000 
Turks, with a few Arabs and Armenians, in the island. There are, however, many 
Greek Moslems in C,, the worldly advantages which used to result from embracing 
Islamism having induced whole districts to abandon the faith of their forefathers; but 
their change of "religious faith was unaccompanied by any change of language. 


CANDELA, a t. of southern Italy, province of Foggia, 22 m. s. of the town of Fog- 
It is •nleasan.tly situated on the summit of an eminence. The sur- 
tiie. . 


gia Pop. 5,000. It is p 
rounding district is very ie 


BAHBELA'BRUM, a Latin word signifying properly a candlestick (from candela, a 
candle), but more irequon tly employed to; mean a support for a lamp. There were, per- 
haps, no articles of furniture in which the ancients combined the beautiful with the 
useful to so. large an extent as in their candlesticks and lamps. Candelabra usually stood 
on the ground, and were of considerable height— from 4 to 8, or even 10 feet. The most 
common were of wood; but metals of all kinds, including the precious metals, were 
used for their construction, and sometimes they were even adorned with gems. The 
candelabra found at Herculaneum and Pompon are mostly of bronze. In Uie' temples 
and palaces of the emperors, they were frequently of marble, and of great size and rich- 
ness. They have usually a capacious cup at the top, either for the purpose of contain- 
ing oil enough to feed a large flame, or that they might be used for burning incense. 
Though varying greatly in details, a general design runs through the forms of the can- 
delabra of antiquity. They have all a footer feet, a shaft, and a plinth on which a lamp 
is piaeed, or which is furnished with a socket for a candle. The base often consists of 
three feet of a lion, goat, grifdm, or other animal real or imaginary. Sometimes a figure 
was introduced either into the body of the shaft, or placed on the top of it, in either case 
supporting the superincumbent portion of the C. on its head. Sometimes a figure was 
substituted for the shaft altogether, the receptacle for the oil being placed in one hand. 
In others, the shaft is a sliding one, like that of a music-stand, the object being,. -of 
course, to raise or depress the light at pleasure. 

In addition to the various kinds of candelabra which, from their height, seem to have 
stood on the floor, the ancients had others intended to be placed on a table. These con- 
sisted cither of a pillar or of a tree, and from the capital of the former, or the branches 
of the latter, lamps were suspended, as in the accompanying illustration, Which we 
copy from Smith’s Diriioixtry of Greek mid Rom/rn Antiquities. The C., in this instance, 
including the stand, is only 8 ft. high. From the size of the stand in proportion to the 
rest of the C., it would seem to have 'bee a used for some other purpose. 

CANDIA, in Turkish, “ KntnV,” called iu the most ancient times Idtm, afterwards 
Crek, one of the largest islands of the Mediterranean, is situated at the entrance of the 
archipelago, in long." 28° 40' to 26 ! 40' c., lat. 84° 50' to 35" 55' north. It is very irregular 
in form, its length being about 160 m., and its breadth varying from (> to 35 miles. The 
history of O. commences with Greek mythology, and historians and poets say that it 
was governed by its own kings, among'whom were Saturn, Jupiter, and Minos, 1800 
years before Christ, O. was conquered by the Romans under Melellus, who, on that 
account, had the title of “Greticus;" on the division of the empire, it fell to the share 
of the eastern mmmreks. In 823 a.d., it was conquered by the Saracens, who built the 
city of 0. on the ruins of Heraelea, In 1204, it was sold by pope Boniface— to whom 
Baldwin T. gave it— to the Venetians. In 1615, the Turks besieged Canea, and in 1609 
conquered the island, after a war, which lasted 24 years The Cretans sigh for a union 
with Greece, and have repeatedly risen in insurrection against Turkish rule, notably in 
1866. At the Berlin congress in 1818, the porte engaged scrupulously to carry out in 
C the reformed system of government drawn up in 1868. 

The island of O. Is for the most part mountainous, the mountains being chiefly com- 
posed of freestone or marble, which is either gray or white. Towards the s. side of the 
western part of the island, there is a chain of high mountains, extending in length about 
371 m., which, from their appearing white, especially at their w. end, were anciently 
called Leuci. Mt, Ida, now called" by the natives Upsilorites, is one in a chain of 
mountains extending to the n. w. of the island almost to Retimo; the mountain is of" 
gray marble, and the surface loose stones: there is no verdure on it except a few small 
shrubs. Jupiter is said to have passed great part of his youth amongst these mountains 
in the exercise of hunting and drawing the bow. 

The island abounds in springs and fountains, which are found even by the sea-side; 
most of the rivers are dry in summer, but in winter many of them are very dangerous 
torrents. The island does not produce any minerals of importance. The soil of C. is 
fertile, and produces wheat in abundance. The exports, which consist chiefly of oil, 
wool, linseed, and fruit, amount in annual value to above £400, 000, and the imports to 
about £440,000. 
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CAN’DIA, or Megalo-Castron, formerly the capital and still the most populous 
city of Crete, on the n. shore of the island, 18° 20' n., and 25° 9' east. It is surrounded 
by fortifications built by the Venetians, but which are now out of repair; and much of 
the town has also been much injured by earthquakes. The main buildings are the 
pasha’s palace, 14 mosques, three churches, a monastery, the bazaars, and the baths. 
It is the seat of an archbishop of the Greek church. The chief trade is in oil and soap, 
besides which there is considerable coasting commerce. There are manufactures of 
leather and of wine. The pop. is from 15,000 to 18,000, of whom about two thirds are 
Turks. Candia occupies the site of the ancient Heraeleion, the seaport of Gnossus. 
The present city was founded by the Saracens in the 9fch c. ; was fortified in the 12th 
c. by the Genoese, and greatly 'strengthened by the Venetians in the following three 
centuries. It was taken by the Turks in 1069 after a stubborn defense by the Vene- 
tians, who lost 30,000 men. 

CANDIAC, Jean Louts Pierre Elizabeth de Montcalm de, 1719-26; a child of 
wonderful precocity, b, in Nismes, France. At four years of age he read Latin, either 
printed or written; at six he understood Greek and Hebrew, had a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with arithmetic, history, geography, and heraldry, and had read many of the best 
authors. He died in Paris at the age of seven. 

CANDIDATE (Lat. candidatm). Among the Romans, a suitor for the office of consul, 
quaestor, praetor, etc., was named G. because, in appearing before the people, he wore 
a white {Candida) toga without a tunic. His dress was chosen partly as an ostentation 
of humility, and partly as it served to display wounds received in battle. The candi- 
dature commonly lasted two years: in the first year, the C. was proved by the senate, 
whose decision, if favorable, was ratified by the popular assemblies; and, in the second, 
his name was entered in the list of candidates. During this period occurred the ambitio , 
or canvassing of voters, which often gave occasion to enormous bribery, in spite of the 
severe enactments passed to prevent the corruption of the electors. The elected O. was 
styled designatus. 

In the early Christian church, newly baptized converts were styled Candidates, on 
account of tiie white garments worn during eight days after baptism. In modern 
times, a German probationer or theological student who has been approved bef ore the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities, is called a O. ; but a still broader signification is also 
attached to the word, an applicant for any office whatever, religious or secular, being 
termed a candidate. 

CANDLE,, a cylinder of wax or fatty matter, with a wick, intended for giving light 
Candles are made principally of tallow; also of the solid portion of palm and cocoa-luit 
oils, bleached wax, spermaceti, and paraffin, and other oily substances found in coal, 
shale, and gas-tar. They are either dipped, molded, or rolled. “Dips ” are made by 
stretching a number of wicks upon a suitable frame, so that they may hang down at a 
distance from each other equal to about double the intended thickness of the C. ; these 
are then dipped in a trough of melted tlillow, and hung upon a rack until cooled, then 
dipped again and again, until the required thickness is obtained. The dipper has a 
number of frames prepared before commencing, and by the time he has dipped the last, 
the first is cool enough to dip again. The tallow in the trough has to be kept only a 
little above its melting point, for if it were much hotter, it would melt away a portion 
of the tallow already on the wick, instead of adding to it. Tallow-candles are much 
improved by being kept a year or a winter before using. 

Molds, * or mold-candles, are cast by pouring the tallow down a pewter tube, along 
the axis of wliich’the wick has been previously fixed. These tubes are well polished in 
the inside, and several are fitted in a frame, the upper part of which forms a trough, 
into which the molds all open: thus, by pouring into the trough, all the molds are 
filled at once. 

Wax-candles are not molded, on account of the great amount of contraction which 
wax undergoes in cooling, and the difficulty of drawing it from the molds. The wicks 
are warmed, and suspended over a basin of melted wax, which is poured over them until 
they acquire the proper thickness; they are then rolled, while hot, between two flat 
pieces of smooth hard wood, kept wetted to prevent adhesion. 

Great improvements have recently been made in the manufacture of candles, and 
these are especially interesting from being the direct results of the progress of scientific 
chemistry— of theory applied in practice. All oils or fats are composed of one or more 
fatty acids combined with a base, called glycerine. The fatty acids constitute the com- 
bustible and more solid portion of the compound. Roth acid and base are very weak, 
and it is a general law in chemistry, that a strong base, under favorable conditions, will 
separate a weaker one from its acid, by combining with the acid, and taking the place 
of the weak base; and a strong acid will in like manner displace a weaker one. Lime 
is a strong base, and beingcheap, is used to separate the glycerine from the fatty acid of 
tallow, palm-oil,, etc. This it does when the melted fat is stirred for some hours with a 
mixture of lime and water. The lime forms a hard insoluble soap, by combining with 
the fatty acid, and the glycerine remains in solution with the water. This lime-soap is 
then broken to powder; and the weak fatty acid separated by means of sulphuric acid, 
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which combines with the lime, forming sulphate of lime. The whole being heated’ the 
; fatty acid floats on the top, is skimmed off, and the candles made from it:. These are 

called composite candles; they give a purer light than ordinary tallow, from being freed 
l\ from the glycerine, which not only softens the* fat, but diminishes its combustibility. 

;[ Pure stearic acid, or stearine, the chief fatty acid of tallow, is a hard crystalline sub- 

stance, perfectly dry, and free from any greasiness, with a somewhat pearly luster. Its 
d crystalline structure presents a difficulty in the manufacture of candles, for when cast in 

l molds, it contracts on cooling, and leaves small spaces between the crystals. This has 

: been obviated by mixing a little arsenic with it; but this method is now abandoned, on 

f account of the poisonous gas evolved by the combustion of such candles, and the 

i desired effect is obtained by mixing the stearine with a little wax, and pouring it into 

« hot molds. 

To obviate the necessity of snuffing candles, several contrivances have been adopted ; 
in all of them, the object is effected by causing the wick to bend over and its end to fall 
outside of the flame, and thus, by coming in contact with the oxygen of the air, to he 
completely burned — for such combustion cannot take place within the flame. See 
Flame. This bending over is variously brought about. One method is by twisting 
the wick with one strand shorter than the rest, which is strained straight while the 
candles are being cast; and when released by the melting of a portion, it contracts, and 
bends the wick. Another method is by adding on one side of the wick a paste, consist- 
ing of a mixture of borax, bismuth, flour, and charcoal. Another, by coating one of 
the threads of the wick with a metallic envelope, by dipping it in fused bismuth; the 
metal fuses at the end of the burning wick, and forms a small globule, which bends the 
wick over, and is itself readily combustible at a red heat. These are called mdctttic 
wicks. Various other contrivances have been adopted for the same object. Price’s 
manufactory of ‘‘patent ” candies, as these improved candles usually are called, is 
perhaps the largest in England. It is situated at Vauxhall, in the neighborhood of 
London, and its economic arrangements have attracted not a little public attention. 
Paraffin (q.w), a white crystalline body, obtained by distillation from cannel coaj| etc., 
affords a beautifully white and clear material for candles, and having thus in a great 
degree the properties of wax at a much smaller expense, it lias lately been much used 
for this purpose. Ozokerit is another oily mineral substance used for* can dies. 

Candles were early introduced— with symbolical signification— into Christian worship, 
and are still so employed in the Roman Catholic church. In the church of England, 
candles are sometimes placed on the altar; but the practice is a subject of contro- 
versy. The numerous superstitious notions and observances connected with candles 
and other lights in all countries had a more remote origin, and may, be considered as 
I t relies of the once universally prevalent worship of the sun and of fire/ Numerous 
omens are taken from them, and they are also used as charms. In Britain, a portion of 
f the tallow rising up against the wick of the candle, is called a winding-sheet, and 

I, regarded as a sure omen* of death in the family. A bright spark at the candle; denotes 

that the party directly opposite is to receive a letter. W indy weather is prophesied from 
the waving of the flame without visible cause, and wet weather if the wick does not 
light readily. Lights appearing to spring up from the ground, or issue out of a house, 

and traverse the road or air by invisible agency, the superstitious in Wales and else- 

where call corpse-candles. They are ominous of death, and their route indicates the 
: road the corpse is to be carried for burial. The . size and color of the light tell whether 

the fated person is young or old. It is or was customary in some places to light a 
< candle, previously blessed, during the time of a woman’s travail. C. were supposed to 

be efficacious after death as well as before birth, for they were placed on the corpse. 
The object was doubtless to ward off evil spirits, who were supposed to be always on 
the alert to injure souls on entering and on quitting the world. See also Candlemas. 

CANBLEBEEEY, Candleberry Myrtle, Wax Tree, Wax Myrtle, Tallow Tree, 

I or Bay berry, My rim cerifem , a small tree or shrub of 4 to 18 ft. high, hut generally a 

! low-spreading shrub, a native of the United States of America, hut most, abundant and 

luxuriant in the south. It belongs to the natural order ttmentacev, suborder myricem, 
s according to some, a distinct natural order, distinguished by naked flowers, with 1 -celled 
ovary, a 'drupaceous fruit (stone-fruit)— the scales becoming fleshy— and a single erect 
seed. The genus myrica has male and female flowers on separate plants; and the scales 
| of the catkjn, in both male and female flowers, are concave. The C. has evergreen 

I oblongo-lanceolate leaves with two small serratures on each side at the point, sprinkled 

with resinous dots. The bark and leaves when bruised emit a delightful fragrance. 
The drupes— properly called berries— are about the size of peppercorns, and when ripe 
are covered with a greenish-white wax, which is collected by boiling them and skim- 
ming it off, and is afterwards’ melted and refined. A bushel of berries will yield 4 or 
5 pounds. It is used chiefly for candles, which burn slowly, with little smoke, and emit 
| an agreeable balsamic odor /but do not give a strong light. An excellent scented soap is 

j made from it.— if. gale is the Sweet Gale of the jnoors and bogs of Scotland, well 

! known for its delightful fragrance, a native of the whole northern parts of the world. 

; Several species are found at the cape of Good Hope, one of which, if cor difolia, bears 

the name of Wax Shrub, and candles are made from its berries. 
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CANDLE-FISH, or Etjlaciton, Tlmleiclithys Padficm , a remarkable fish of the family 
mlmomidm , nearly allied to the capelin (q.v.), and, like it, strictly asea-fisli approaching the 
coasts to spawn, but not entering rivers. The candle-fish inhabits the Pacific ocean, near 
the western shores of America, from Vancouver’s island northwards. It is not larger than 
a smelt, has a somewhat pointed and conical head, a large mouth, teeth on the pharyn- 
geal?, and the tongue rough, but the lower jaw, palatines, and vomer destitute of teeth. 
The color is greenish olive on, the back, passing into silvery white on the sides and belly, 
sparsely spotted with dirty yellow. It is probably the fattest or most oleaginous of all 
fishes, or indeed of animals, and is used by the Indians not only as an article of food, 
but for making oil. To broil or fry it, is nearly impossible, because it almost com- 
pletely melts into oil. Indeed, the Indians often use it, in a dried state, as a lamp for 
lighting their lodges, merely drawing through it a piece of rush pith, ora strip from the 
inner hark of the ‘‘ cypress tree” of these regions, thuja r/igantea — a species of arbor 
vitm—as a wick, a long needle of hard wood being used for this purpose, and the fish 
being then lighted at one end, burns steadily until it is all consumed. In order -to use 
the dried fish for food, the Indians often melt it into oil, by the application of heat, and 
drink the oil. It is also eaten uncooked. Drying is accomplished without any gutting 
or cleaning, the fish being fastened on skewers passed through the eyes, and hung in the 
thick smoke at the top of sheds in which wood fires are kept burning. They soon 
acquire a flavor of wood-smoke, and the smoking helps to preserve them. They are 
then stowed away in large frails, made from cedar- bark or rushes, in order to be used for 
food In winter. Immense shoals of candle-fish approach the shores in summer, and are 
caught in moonlight nights, when they come to sport at the surface of the waiter, which 
may often be seen glittering with their multitudes. The Indians paddle their canoes 
noiselessly amongst them, and catch them by means of a monster comb or rake — apiece 
of pine- wood from 6 to 8 ft. long, made round for about 2 ft. of its length at the place 
of the hand-gripe, the rest fiat, thick at the back, hut having a sharp edge in front, 
where teeth are driven into it about 4 in. long, and an inch apart. These teeth are usu- 
ally npde of bone, but the Indian fishers have learned to prefer sharp iron nails when 
they can get them. One Indian, sitting in the stern, paddles the canoe; another, stand- 
ing with his face to the how, holds the rake firmly in both hands, the teeth pointing 
sternwards, sweeps it with, all his force through the glittering mass and brings it to the 
surface teeth upwards, usually with a fish, and sometimes with three or four, impaled 
on each tooth. This process is carried on with wonderful rapidity. When a sufficient 
quantity of candle-fish has been dried for winter, the rest that are caught are made into 
oil, being for this purpose, piled in heaps until partially decomposed^ and then placed 
in large square pine-tree boxes; a layer about 3 deep in the bottom of each box, covered 
with cold water, and a layer of hot stones put in, then -a layer of small pieces of wood, 
another layer of fish, stones, and so on. The oil is skimmed from the surface of the 
water in the boxes. A vast quantity of oil is thus obtained. The caudle-fish is an excellent 
article of winter food in a climate of which the winter is severe; and notwithstanding 
its excessive fatness, is of agreeable flavor. It has not yet become an article of econom- 
ical value to the civilized inhabitants of North-western America, but seems very likely 
to do so, and to acquire very considerable commercial importance. 

CANDLEMAS, in its ecclesiastical meaning, is the feast of the purification of the 
Virgin Mary, and is observed on the 2d of February. This festival is very strictly kept 
by the Roman Catholic church, there being a procession with many lighted candles, 
and those required for the service of the ensuing year being also on that 1 " occasion con- 
secrated; hence the name Candlemas day. In Scotland, I, Ms day is one of the four 
term-days appointed for periodical annual payments of money, interest, taxes, etc., and 
of entry 'to premises- — the three other term-days there being Whitsunday, Lammas, and 
Martinmas. Bee Term. 

An old document of the time of Henry VIII., preserved in the archives of the 
society of antiquaries, London, concerning the rites and ceremonies in the English 
church, speaks thus of the custom of carrying candles: “On Candlemas claye it shall 
be declared that the bearyinge of candles is done in the memorie of Christe, the spirit- 
ual! lyglite whom Simeon dyd proplieeye [‘a light to lighten the Gentiles’], as it is 
redde in the churche that dajm.” But an older and heathen origin is ascribed to the 
practice. The Romans were in the habit of burning candles on this day to the goddess 
Helmut, the mother of Mars; and pope Sergius, seeing it would be useless to prohibit a 
practice of so long standing, turned it to Christian account by enjoining a similar offer- 
ing of candles to the Virgin. . The candles were supposed to have the effect of frighten- 
mg the devil and all evil spirits away from the persons who carried them, or from the 
houses in _ which they were placed. An order of council in 1584 prohibited the cere- 
mony in England. There is a tradition in most parts of Europe to the effect that a fine 
C. portends a severe winter. In Scotland, the prognostication is expressed in the fol- 
lowing distich : 

“If Candlemas is fair and clear. 

There 11 be twa winters in the year.” 

Christ s presentation, the holiday of St. Simeon, and, in tffe n. of England, the wive’s 
feast-day, were names given to Candlemas day. See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Bohn’s 
edition. . x 
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CANDLE-HUT, Aleurites triloba , a tree of the natural order eup7iorbiacem (q.v.), a 
native of the South sea islands, Madagascar, Molucca, Java, etc., which prod uces a 
heart-shaped nut with a very hard shell, and a kernel good to eat when roasted, although 
in a raw state it possesses in a slight degree some of the active properties so common m 
the euphorhiacew , and is apt to cause purging and colic. It is about as large as a walnut. 
An excellent bland oil is procured from it, used both for food and as a lamp-oil. The 
inhabitants of the Society islands after slightly baking these nuts in an oven, and 
removing the shell, bore holes through the kernels, and string them on rushes, hanging 
them up in their houses, to be used for torches, which are made by inclosing four or five 
strings in a leaf of the screw-pine (pandanus). These torches are often used in fishing 
by night, and burn with much brilliancy. The lamp-black used in tattooing was 
obtained from the, shell of the candle-nut. A gummy substance exudes from the 
candle-nut tree, which, the Tahitians chew. 

: / The ordinary C. is so well known that no description is needed. 

The most important modern improvement in the C. is a contrivance for maintaining 
the candle at a uniform height, by means of a spring placed below the candle, and eon- 
lined in the cylindrical body of the 0.; this spring presses the candle upwards with 
sufficient force to drive it completely out, but for a collar at the top, against which the 
surface around the wick bears, and thus, as the candle melts, it yields to the pressure 
of the spring, and maintains a uniform height. The collar, when properly adjusted, 
also prevents the guttering to which composite candles are liable wheu exposed to cur- 
rents of air or moved about. 

CANDLISH, Robert Smith, d.d., an eminent Scottish divine, wash, in Edinburgh 
in 1806, entered the university of Glasgow in 1822, and was licensed as a preacher in 
connection with the established church in 1828, In 1884, he became minister of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh. From this period, liis public career may be said to have com- 
menced. With intense zeal, he advocated the justice and necessity of ecclesiastical 
reforms, and became one of the boldest and most vigorous leaders of the popular or 
“ non-intrusion ” party. After the disruption (see Free Church), lie co-operated with 
Dr. Chalmers and other chiefs of the newly formed denomination in organizing, con- 
solidating, and extending its aggressive efforts. In 1845-46, he took an active part in 
the establishment of the evangelical alliance. In 1847, he was, when Dr. Chalmers 
died, appointed to the chair of divinity, in the new college, Edinburgh, but did not 
assume the functions of this office. In 1862, he was appointed principal of the same 
college. lie died Oct. 19, 1878. His best known teachings through the press are Con- 
tributions towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis; The Atonement , its Reality and 
Extent ; An Examination of Mr. Maurice's Theological Essays; The Fatherhood of God; 
and an Exposition of the First Epistle of St. John. 

CANDY, See Ceylon. ; 

C ANDYS (Gr.), a loose gown, worn by the Modes and Persians over their other gar- 
ments, It was made of woolen cloth, which was either purple or of some other bril- 
liant color, and had wide sleeves. In the sculptures at Persepolis, nearly all the per- 
sonages arc represented as so attired. A gown of a very similar kind is still worn by 
Arabians, Turks, and other orientals. 

. CANDY-SITGAE is the popular name applied to ordinary sugar when procured in large 
crystals by the gradual and slow cooling of a concentrated solution of sugar. See Sugar. 

CAN'DYTUET, Iheris, a genus of plants of the natural order crucifer ce, distinguished 
by unequal petals, the largest being towards the circumference of the dense corymbs in 
which the flowers grow, and by an emarginate, pouch with the valves keeled and winged, 
the cells one-secdecl, and the cotyledons accumbent. See Cotyledon. The species are 
chiefly found in the countries surrounding the Mediterranean sea, and the name C. is 
supposed to be derived from that of the island of Candia, the name Iheris from Iberia 
(Spain). One species, I. amara, remarkable for its bitterness, is a doubtful native of 
England. Some species arc slightly shrubby, some are herbaceous perennials, some 
annuals. Some are among the most familiar ornaments of our flower-gardens, as the 
annual white arid purple C. (7. vmbellata ), the sweet-scented C. (Z odorata), and two 
slightly shrubby species, I sempervirens and 7. semperflovens, the latter of which, in 
favorable situations, continues to blossom throughout the whole winter, and pleases tjhe 
eye at all seasons, both by the abundance and the perfect whiteness of its flowers. 

CANE, a term sometimes indiscriminately applied to any small and smooth rod, of 
the thickness of a walking-stick or less; but more correctly limited to the stems of the 
smaller palms and the larger grasses. We thus speak of sugar C., bamboo C., etc., 
among the latter; whilst among the former, this name is particularly appropriated to 
the species of the genus calamus , also called rattan. To this genus belong the canes 
' .largely imported from the tropical regions of the east for making bottoms of chairs, 
couches, etc. See Rattan. 'y : pppp; : - 

CANE, or Ken, a river rising in Bundelcund, near lat. 28“ 54' n,, and long. 80° 13' e., 
and, after a n.n.e. course of 280 m., entering the Jumna in lat. 25° 47' n., and long. 
80 Q 85' east. It is too rapid and rugged for navigation; and is remarkable for the match- 
less beauty of its pebbles. . . p>.. ■ 
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CAUE'A, or Cah’na, called Khania by the Greeks, is onsTand 

fWrliA nr rvoto and is eamtal of a province. It is situated on the northern coast, ana 

Tbo pnseut city is of Venetian orfcta and 
dates from 1252 a.d., when a colony was sent from \ emce to occupy it. .1 he object oi 

its foundation was to keep down the Greeks, \vho had been ,n ,w when\ue Veretians 
with their Italian lords, almost without intermission from « e day when the V-i.ct aus 
first set foot on their shores. Venetian coats of arms are sti o bsei vcd ovtr the dooi 
ways of some of the principal houses. 0. is surrounded _by a sU on wall and deep 
flitch both of which, however, are in a state of great dilapidation; it has a good but 
very shallow harbor. C. is the principal mart for Candian commerce, and expoits to 
Unmce and Italy, oil (580 tuns in 1874), soap (50,000 cwts. in 1874), wax, etc. Scvcial 
consuls are stationed here, and it is the residence of the Turkish governor of the province, 
and of the Greek bishop. Pop. 13.000, of whom two thirds are native Greeks; the rest 
mainly Turks. The language spoken is modern Greek. The environs of C. are very 
beautiful. 

CANE-BEAKS, Arundinaria macrosperma, a large kind of reccl or grass, indigenous 
to the warmer parts of the United States of North America. It grows m marshy situa- 
tions. It is of a genus allied to the bamboo. The flowers are ui panicles. ^ 

OANE DELLA SC ALA, 1291-1329; known also as Can Ghande, “great dog,” a 
noted prince of Verona, who took Padua from the Guelphs, In 1818, he was appointed 
to the chief command of. the Ghibelline forces, which brought upon him the popes 
excommunication. After several victories, lie was seized with illness while making a 
triumphal entry into Treviso, and died in the cathedral of that city. His court was the 
most important political and social center of the time, entertaining Dante, among othei 
men of learning. In the Paradheo, Dante eulogizes his patron m glowing -.tarns, and 
Petrarch also sang his praises. . ... 

CANEL'LA, Canellaalba, a small tree common in the West Indies, where it is often 
called wild cinnamon. Its place in the botanical system has not yet been exactly asccr- 
tained, but it seems to he allied to pittospomcm. The fruit is a small black berry 1 e 
whole tree is very aromatic, and its flowers are extremely fragrant. The bails oi the 
young branches is. the O. baric of apothecaries, also known m commerce as nhii^wd 
baric, and sometimes called white cinnamon . It forms a considerable article ot export 
from the Bahamas. It has an aromatic fragrance, regarded as intermediate between 
that of cinnamon and that of cloves, and a bitterish, aerie, pungent taste It is employed 
as a stomachic and stimulant tonic, and as an aromatic addition to tonics or tu purga- 
tives, in debilitated conditions of the digestive organs. 

CANEPH'ORI, girls of Athens annually selected from the highest families to walk 
in the Panatlienaic and other processions in festivals, carrying on their heads, baskets 
containing the implements and apparatus necessary for a sacrifice. Their graceful atti- 
tudes (which may be seen on the friezes of the Parthenon m the British museum) sug- 
gested subjects for sculpture to some of the great artists of Greece, Similar statues aie 
also used in architecture to support light entablatures, and are sometimes identified with 
caryatides. 

CANE STJGAE. See SifCtAJEt- 

CA'NES VENA'TICI (Lat. hunting dogs), a constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
added by Helvetius, and known generally as the greyhounds of Helvetius. The dogs are 
distinguished by the names of Asterion and Ohara. On the celestial globe, they are 
represented as being held in leash by Bootes, and apparently pursuing Ursa Major (q.v.) 
round tile pole of tile heavens. 

CANGr, Canqtje, or Kea, an instrument of degrading punishment in use in China, 
It consists of a large wooden collar fitting close round the neck, and the weight of which 
is usually from 50 to 60 pounds. Over the parts where the O. fastens are pasted sups or 
paper, on which the mandarin places his seal, so that the culprit may not be relieved 
until the full term of his sentence has expired, which sometimes extends to 15 days. On 
the C. is also inscribed, in large letters, the offense and the duration of the punishment. 
The criminal having been paraded through the streets by the police, is then left exposed 
in some thoroughfare of the city. As he is incapable of using his hands, he has to be 
fed during the time he is suffering the penalty. 

CANGA-ARGUEL'LES, Jose', 1770-1843; a Spanish statesman who was an .active 
opponent of Napoleon, and an energetic member of the cortes of 1812. On the return 
of the Bourbons he was exiled to the province of .Valencia. Under the restoration of 
1820, he was made minister of finance, in which position he made many reforms. Alter 
the overthrow of the constitution in 1823 lie went to England, but returned to Spain in 
1829, and was appointed keeper of the archives at Sinmneas. He wrote Elements oj < 
Finance ; a Dictionary of Finance ; and Observations on the Peninsular War. 

CAN'GAS BE G'NIS, a t. of the Asturias, Spain, about 35 m. e.s.e. of Oviedo. It is 
a poor place, but in its vicinity are one or two interesting monastic structures, and the 
cave whence the Goths fled and hid themselves, after the battle of Guadalete, in 711, 
and from which, in 718, they issued, and annihilated the Moorish invaders. Pop. 7000. 
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CA'HIS MX'HOR, the Lesser Bog . is a constellation of the southern hemisphere. It is 
near Canis Major, and just below Gemini, Procyon, of the first magnitude, is its prin- 
cipal star, and lies in a direct line between Sirius and Pollux; so that tlie position of 
the constellation may be found by means of this star. According to Flamsteed, it con- 
tains in all 14 stars. 

CANISTEB SHOT. See Case Shot. 

CANKEB, a disease of plants, especially fatal to fruit-trees in many gardens. It is a 
kind of gangrene, usually beginning in the young shoots and branches, and gradually 
proceeding towards the trunk, killing the tree in the course of a few years. Wet sub- 
soils seem in many eases to induce it, and it begins most readily in shoots that have been 
imperfectly ripened and injured by frost, or which have received some accidental 
wound. Those varieties of 'fruit-trees which have been long propagated by grafting 
and budding are most liable to it. It is sometimes cured by heading down the tree, and 
causing it to throw out new branches. 

CANKEB, a vague term applied to various diseases of the lower animals, characterized 
by4heir chronic nature, and consisting chiefly in ulceration, suppuration, and the devel- 
opment of fungoid excrescences in the parts affected. 

CANKEK, in the foot of the horse. This malady, believed by Gerlach, of Berlin, to 
be truly cancerous, is observed in two different forms: in the acute stage, when the 
malady is chiefly local; and in tlie chronic stage, when the constitution suffers, and all 
local remedies fail to restore a healthy function of the structures of the foot. 

Symptoms . — It usually commences by discharge from the heels, or the cleft of tlie 
frog of the horse’s foot. The liorn becomes soft and disintegrated, the vascular struct- 
ures beneath become inflamed, and the pain which the animal endures is intolerable. It 
is therefore very lame on one, two, or all feet, according to the number affected. 
Though there is no constitutional fever, the horse becomes emaciated, and unfit for 
work. During wet weather, and on damp soil, the symptoms increase in severity. The 
•sore structures bleed on the least touch, and considerable fungoid granulations, 
commonly called proud flesh, form rapidly. 

Gaitses .— This disease is occasionally hereditary, and it is most frequently seen in 
low-bred draught or coach horses. Dirt, cold, and wet favor the production Of the 
disease, and there is always a tendency to relapse when once an animal has been- 
affected. 

treatment — Pare away detached portions of horn, and, in mild cases, sprinkle pow- 
dered acetate of copper over the sore; apply over this pledgets of tow, fixed over the 
foot by strips of iron or woodjpassed between shoe and foot. In severe cases, tar and 
nitric acid, creosote and turpentine, chloride of zinc paste, and other active caustics, 
have to be used for a time with the regular employment of pressure on the diseased 
surface. The animal requires to be treated constitutionally by periodical purgatives 
and alteratives. Good food, fresh air, and exercise often aid much in the treatment of 
the disease. 

CANKER (ante), in the human being, is developed chiefly among children in the 
form of ulceration of the mucous membrane of The mouth, commonly the result of indi- 
gestive derangement. ’ In general it is only a local and temporary affliction, and may be 
removed by proper application of nitrate of silver, either solid or in a solution, or with 
borate of soda. 

CANKER WORM, Anisopterys, a genus of destructive insects of the order lepidoptera 
and family geometridse. The female moths, from the eggs of which this worm comes, 
are wingless. In the spring they creep up the trunks of trees, on which they deposit 
their eggs. These soon produce the worms, which feed upon young leaves of fruit- 
trees and of nearly all cultivated trees. After about four weeks of feeding they creep 
down, or let themselves down by a web, and burrow in the ground, where they change 
to chrysalis, and remain until the following spring. Like other geometrid^e, the worm 
has six legs forward and four stout prop legs behind. In consequence of their singular 
mode of locomotion they are often called measuring, or inch or span, or loop worms or 
geometers. As the female moth cannot fly, trees may be protected from this worm by 
surrounding their trunks with a hollow vesseh filled with oil or thin tar, which prevents 
the ascent of the egg-laying moth; but in recent years the sparrows introduced from 
England have entirely subdued this worm in many districts that had been completely 
denuded of leaves almost every summer. This remedy, however, is worse than the 
disease. The English sparrow is not, in general, an insect-eating, hut is a grain-eating 
bird; it is very pugnacious, and as prolific as the rabbit; it has driven away the native 
birds wherever it has gained a footing, and as there are many other insect leaf-eaters 
which it will not touch, and which no other birds are left to destroy, the trees are in 
nearly as great danger as before, while the grain-fields of farmers are beginning to suffer 
severely from the ravages of the sparrows. 

CANNA, a plant of the order marantacem, a species of reed, the fruit of which is a 
hard black seed growing in a capsule. The starch of C. is sometimes used instead of 
arrow-root. It grows along the coast in the southern states, and is becoming a common 
ornamental plant in the north. 
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CANNA, one of the islands of the Hebrides, off the w. coast of Scotland, 7 m. s.w. 
of Skye, and 3 m. n.w. of Rum. It belongs to Argyleskiro, and is 4£ m. long from e. 
to w., and 1 m. broad. The surface stands high above the sea, and consists of trap 
(clay -stone, porphyry, and trap conglomerate, with fragments of old red sandstone and 
bituminous wood), which has overflowed thin laminae of coal and shale. The island 
has a hill of basalt, called Compass hill, which reverses the magnetic needle. Pop. 
’71, 48. • - . . ~ *■:./ ..... 

CANNABINA'CEJS, a natural order of dicotyledonous plants, or, according to many, 
a suborder of Uiitkjace/E (q.v.), differing from the proper urtieacecB chiefly in the sus- 
pended exalbuminous seed, and hooked or spiral embryo. But only two plants of the 
order or suborder are known, both of them valuable, Hemp (q.v.) and the Hop (q.v.). 

CAN'NARIS IN'DICA. See Hemp, ante, 

CAN'NE (ancient Cannot), a t. of Southern Italy, in the province of Bari, 8 m. w.s.w. 
of Barletta, not far from the mouth of the Ofanlo, formerly the A u fid us. It is celebrated 
on account of the great victory here gained by Hannibal over the Romans in the summer 
of 216 B.c. Hannibal crossed the Aufldus at a ford, and attacked the Romans, who in 
a short time were almost annihilated by the terrible Numidian cavalry. Among those 
left on the field were Paulus iEmilius, the consul of the previous year; Minuclus, the 
late master of the horse; and a vast number of Roman knights. The loss of the Romans 
is stated by Livy at 45,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. As Hannibal lost in the battle* 
8,000 men, he did not think it prudent to follow the advice of Maharbal, and advance 
rapidly on Rome. Twenty thousand Romans were made prisoners, partly on the field 
of battle and partly in the camp. 

CANNEL COAL. See Coal, ante. 

CANNELTON, a t. in Perry co., Ind., 70 m. above Evansville; pop. ’70, 2,481. Near 
the town are the most extensive coal mines below Pittsburg. Fire-clay, sandstone, and 
limestone are also abundant. There is a large cotton mill in the village. 

CANNES, a seaport t. of France, in the department of Alpes-Maritimps, pleasantly 
situated on the Mediterranean, on the road to Nice. It is famed for its salubrity, which 
has induced a number of English families to make it a winter residence. Lord Brougham 
used to occupy a fine villa here. Latterly, the town has been much improved. It has 
fisheries of anchovies and sardines, and a trade in the produce of the district. After his 
escape from Elba, Bonaparte landed about a mile and a half to the e. of C., Mar. 1, 1815. 
Pop. 76, 13,510. 

CANNIBAL (derived from a variety in the spelling of Caribs, the original inhabitants 
of the West India islands, who were reputed to be man-eaters, and some* tribes of whom, 
having no r in their language, pronounced their name Canib ), means, like the Greek 
word anthropophagos , which is often used instead of it, one who feeds on human flesh. 
The practice is often attributed by classical and early Christian writers to races whose 
practices they denounce as abominable; but the denunciation is often better evidence - 
of the abhorrence of cannibalism by those? making the accusation than of its practice by 
the accused. Homer makes Polyphemus eat men, but only as one of his other unnatural 
attributes as a monster. The early Christian writers frequently attributed cannibalism 
to the unconverted. St. Jerome gives his personal testimony to the practice, stating that 
when he was a little boy living in Gaul he beheld the Scots— a people of Britain— eating 
human flesh; and though there were plenty of cattle and sheep at their disposal, yet 
would they prefer a ham of the herdsman or a piece of female breast as' a luxury. State- 
ments in old authors still more absurd induced some thinkers to believe that cannibalism 
is unnatural, and to deny that it was ever practiced by human beings expect under the 
pressure of starvation. 'The accurate observation of late travelers has, however, put it 
beyond doubt that cannibalism has been and is systematically practiced. Comte, as part 
of his system of positive philosophy, accepting of cannibalism as a condition of barbar- 
ism, maintains that the greatest step in human civilization was the invention of slavery, 
since it put an end to the victor eating the vanquished. The facts, however, which we 
possess, show that the people systematically addicted to human flesh are not the most 
degraded of the human race. For instance, in the Australian continent, where the 
larger animals are scarce, the people, who are of an extremely degraded type, feed on 
worms and herbs, and have only been known in casual and exceptional conditions to 
feed on human flesh. The New Zealanders, on the other hand, who are the most highly 
developed aboriginal race with which late European civilization has had to compete, 
Were, down to a Hie period, systematic feeders on human flesh, despising the inefficient 
food which satisfied the natives of Australia. In Angus’s New Zealand illustrated, there 
is a picture of the country mansion of the accomplished chief Rangihaeta, “ one of the 
finest specimens,” says the author, * ‘ of elaborately ornamented dwellings yet extant.” 
Its name is Kai Tangata, which means, eat man-; and it has been so called* in pleasing 
memorial of the feasts held within its walls. It has been supposed that the reason why, 
among the Jews and several eastern nations, the eating of swine’s flesh was forbidden 
as an unclean food, was its resemblance to human flesh, and the danger that persons 
accustomed to the one might not retain their abhorrence of the other. In the crusades; 
the Saracens charged their Christian enemies with eating unclean food; including flesh 
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of men and of swine. In the old romance of Richard cceur de lion, he is represented, 
on recovering from sickness, as longing for a piece of pork ; but that not being procur- 
able, a piece of a Saracen’s head was substituted for it, and pronounced by him to be 
infinitely more palatable. There have been many sad instances where people who 
naturally had a horror of such food, have been driven by starvation to eat human flesh 
—as in sieges and shipwrecks. Besides these instances, however, and the systematic can- 
nibals, there Ts no doubt that people not otherwise habituated to the practice, have been 
excited by ferocity and revenge to eat, and with relish, the flesh .of enemies. In 
many of the cannibal countries, only the ilesli of enemies is consumed. As an instance 
that this is a natural development of ferocity in degraded natures, we may take the fate 
of the princess Lamballe in the French revolution, whose heart was plucked out by one 
of the savages of the mob, taken to a restaurant, and there cooked and eaten by him. 
The great Highland chief, sir Ewen Cameron of Locheib in a death-struggle with an 
English trooper, killed him by biting a piece out of his throat, and used to say it was the 
sweetest morsel he had ever tasted. 



Dec., 1812. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he succeeded to the peerage as viscount C. 
on his mother’s death in 1837, his elder brother, who was a captain in the navy, having 
been drowned at Madeira in 1828. In 1841, he became under-secretary of state for for- 
eign affairs in sir Robert Peel’s government, and afterwards commissioner of woods and 
forests. When lord Aberdeen came into office, be was made post master- general ; and in 
the beginning of 1836, he succeeded lord Dalliousie as governor- general of India. His 
conduct during the awful crisis of the Indian mutiny was decried at the time by many 
as weak and pusillanimous; but the general opinion now, when all the circumstances of 
the case are better known, is that he acted with singular courage, moderation, and judi- 
ciousness. He died in London,. 17th June, 1862. 

CAOTTNG-, George, a distinguished British statesman and orator, wash, in London, 
April 11, 1770. His father, who was descended from an ancient family, incurred the 
displeasure,©! his relatives for marrying beneath his station, and died in poverty when 
his son was’ only a year old. His mother (who for a subsistence tried the stage, with but 
little success, married an actor, and subsequently a linen-draper') lived to rejoice in the 
success and participate in the good- fortune of lier boy, whose education was liberally 
provided by an uncle. C. was first educated at Eton, from which he passed, at the age 
of 17, to Christ’s church college, Oxford, where he greatly distinguished liiinself, espe- 
cially in classics. While here, lie cultivated the friendship of the Hon. Charles Jcnkin- 
son (afterwards lord Liverpool), who was of considerable service to him in after-life. 
From Oxford he went to Lincoln’s inn, but on the suggestion of Burke, as it is said, lie 
soon relinquished the bar for a parliamentary career. He entered the house for Newport, 
Isle of Wight, in 1793, as the protege and supporter of the minister, Pitt. In 1708, lie was 
appointed an under-secretary of state. It was not, however, until 1798 that C. made a 
reputation as an orator and. a statesman, by his speeches in favor of the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and against Mr. Tierney’s motion 'regarding peace with the French directory, 
the latter of which, especially, was regarded as a masterpiece of eloquence, alike by the 
house and the country. In the debates on the habeas corpus suspension act, the union 
with Ireland, and other important questions, C. gave valuable assistance to the ministry, 
not only by his voice in parliament, but by his pen in a satirical paper, called the Anti- 
Jacobin, in which he especially lashed the “ new philosophy,” as it was called, promul- 
gated by the French republicans. The Knife Grinder is one of the best known and hap- 
piest of his efforts in this line. In 1801, Pitt resigned office, and C. joined the opposi- 
tion against the Addington ministry. When Pitt again became premier in 1804, 0. was 
made treasurer of the navy, an office which he held until Pitt’s death in 1808. His oppo- 
sition to the short-lived Grenville ministry which succeeded, savored of the bitterness of 
party feeling, and his treatment of Fox jn Ids last days, and of his memory after his 
death, was far from generous. When the Portland ministry was formed in 1807, O. was 
•appointed minister for foreign affairs, a position for which he was specially qualified, 
and his dispatches, written at this time, are models of manliness and lucidity. In 1812, 
all his eloquence was enlisted in favor of Catholic emancipation. During the same year 
he was elected for Liverpool, for which lie was again returned three successive times. 
In 1814, he went as ambassador to Lisbon, returned in 1816, and was made president of 
the board of control, and supported the Liverpool ministry in all their arbitrary and 
repressive measures until 1820, when lie resigned, in consequence of the action of the 
government against queen Caroline. Nominated governor-general of India in 1822, he 
was on the eve of departure when the suicide of the marquis of Londonderry called him 
to the head of foreign affairs. In this capacity, C. conferred lasting benefits on his 
country. He infused a more liberal spirit into the cabinet, he asserted the independence 
of British politics against the diplomacy that would have entangled the nation with the 
Holy Alliance, and gave a new direction and impetus to commercial affairs by a gradual 
laying aside of the prohibitive system. He arranged the relations of Brazil and Portu- 
gal; drew the French cabinet into agreement with the British respecting Spanish Ameri- 
can affairs; was the first to recognize the free states of Spanish America; promoted the 
treaty combining England, France, and Russia, for , a settlement of the affairs of Greece, 
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and which was signed July G, 1827 ; protected Portugal from Spanish invasion; con- 
tended earnestly lor Cathode emancipation; and prepared the way for a repeal of the 
corn-laws. In Feb., 1827, a stroke of paralysis forced the earl of Liverpool to resign, 
and Mr. 0, was called upon to form a new administration. His health, however, gave 
way under the cares of office, and he died 8th Aug, of the same year. His remains 
were interred in Westminster abbey, near those of Pitt. As a parliamentary orator, 0. 
holds a prominent place in British annals. His acuteness of mind, power of expression, 
and well-pointed wit, were rgmarkable ; but, on the whole, he was inferior to Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox. He lacked the imposing characteristics of the first, the overpowering enthu- 
siasm of the second, and the winning address of the last. He was intensely British, and 
Iris foreign policy was of the character best calculated to promote British interests. 

His speeches have been reprinted in 0 vols. 8vo, by Thenyy and several memoirs, 
including one by Ids private secretary, Mr. Stapleton, have been published. 

CANNING-, Sir Stratford. See Stratford de Bedcliffe, Viscount. 

CANNON is a general name for large pieces of ordnance or artillery, as distinguished 
from those pieces which can be held in the hand while being fired. No military weapon 
in use before the invention of gunpowder can fairly come under this designation; they 
were more generally of the kinds described under B a list a. At what exact date C. were 
first used is not known; but 0., called “crakys of war,” were employed by Edward III. 
against the Scots in 1827, by the French at the siege of Puy Guillaume iu 1888, and by 
Ed ward III. at Crecy, and at Calais in 1840. The first 0. or bombards were clumsy, 
wider at the mouth than at the chamber, and made of iron bars hooped together 
with iron rings. 1 he balls fired from them were first made of stone, afterwards super- 
seded by iron. In the 15th c., various kinds were known by the names of 0., bom- 
bards, eulverins, serpentines, etc. Bombards of great length and power were employed 
by Louis XI. during his Flemish campaign in 1477, some with stone balls, some with 
iron. About this time, C. began to be made by casting instead of with hooped bars; and 
bronze or brass as a, material began to be used as well as iron. The 0. of the 16th c. 
were generally smaller, but- better finished, than those of the 15th. The largest C. made 
in the 17th e., go far as is known, was the Bejapoor cast-iron gun, “Malick. 6 Meidan,” 
or “Lord of the Plain, made either by Aurtingzebe or by the Mahrattas; it was 14 ft. 
long, 28 in. bore, and required a ball of 1600 lbs. weight. From the time of the. great 
European wars in that century, C, have undergone vast improvements, as well as the 
science and art of artillery necessary for their management. Major Straith, a leading 
authority on this matter, gives the following tabular vie\v of the chief kinds of ordnance 
in use in the British service, prior to the introduction of rilled guns: 


Kind. 


Name. 

Caliber. 

Length. 

Weight. 




Inch. 

Ft. Inch. 

Cwfc. 


( 

12 inch — 

12 

8 

4 

90 

Iron shell guns. . . . 


10 “ 

10 

3 

4 

: 84 

l 

8 “ ... 

8 

8 

9 

60 



' 39- pounders 

24 “ ........ 

6.4 

9 

5 

56 



5.8 

9 

0 

47 

Long iron guns 

. . ■< 

18 “ 

5.3 

9 

0 

42 


12 “ 

4.6 

9 

0 

33 


I 

9 “ : ........ 

4.2 

8 

0 

28 


f 12 “ (medium). 

4.0 

6 

7 

18 


i 

9 “ 

4.2 

6 

0 

13 

Long brass guns. . . 


0 “ (heavy). . . 

6 “ (lisht) 

3.7 

3.7 . 

8 

5 

6 

0 

23 



3 “ (colonial).. 

2,9 

4 

0 

8 



; i “ “ 

2.0 

5 

0 

2 

Iron howitzers 

j 10 inch 

" I 8 " 

10.0 

8.0 

5 

4 

0 

0 * 

40 

20 


1 

[ 32-pounders 

24 “ 

6.3 

5 

3 

17 

Brass howitzers — 

r • 

5.0 

4 

9 

12 


-■'7-i 

[12 “ 

4.6 

3 

9 

6 



r 68 “ 

8.0 

5 

2 

29 



43 “ 

6.8 - 

4 

4 ~ 

22 

Iron carronadcs. . . 


32 “ 

24 “ 

m. 2 

5.7 

4 

3 

0 

9 

17 

18 



18 “ 

5.2 

3 

3 

10 



12 “ ........ 

4.5 

2 

8 

6 


1 

[13 inch. 

13.0 

3 

1 

36 

Iron mortars 


10 “ 

10.0 

2 

4 

16 


1 

! 8 “ 

8.0 

1 

11 

8 

Brass mortars 



5.5 

1 

3 

150 lbs 

** ■ 

. ya 

i 4 ! “ 

4.6 

1 

0 

104 lbs 


It must be borne in mind, however, that many of the novelties introduced within the 
last few years are not here included. Nevertheless the table will be useful for occa- 
sional reference. The apparent inconsistencies in length and weight are due to the 
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great differences in thickness of metal; and if we were to go beyond the limits of the 
table, we should find that, during half a century,; iron 82-pounders have varied from 68 
down to so low as 25 cwt., and 24-pounders from 50 to 88 cwt. ; in each case the length 
and weight varying, while the caliber remained constant. In the above table, the caliber 
is not always precisely the same for the same weight of ball; as instanced by the 
82-pounders, which have 6.2, 6.8, and 6.4 in. caliber: this is due to the fact that some 
guns have more windage, or space round the ball, than others. 

In England, during the last few years, great expense h&s been incurred in replacing 
old 0. by others of larger power and caliber; while the French are gradually bringing 
about a limitation in the number of kinds and sizes, for the sake of simplicity. 

This being merely a general or collective notice of all kinds of C. as a class, partiem 
Jars concerning each kind will be found under such headings as Armstrong Gun, Car- 
bonade, Gun, Howitzer, Lancaster Gun, Mortar, Shell Gun, etc. 

CANBOH, Alloys for. The material formerly used for the manufacture of ord- 
nance was bronze (q.v.), consisting of about 90 parts of copper to about 10 parts of tin. 
In the casting of small C., such as 8-pounders, the alloy used contained 92| parts of cop- 
per to 74 parfs of tin; while in the larger 0. the tin was increased until the proportion 
reached 88 to 12. The presence of the tin increased the hardness of the alloy, but this 
was obtained at the expense of the tenacity. Great care must be taken to insure the 
purity of the copper and the tin. If lead is present, the alloy is always move or less 
soft, and, moreover, liable to fuse after repeated explosions; while the presence of a 
mere trace of sulphur, arsenic, phosphorus, etc., renders the alloy very brittle. It was 
customary, in the casting of C., to use up old C. or other bronze implements, so as to 
form a beginning of the fused metal in the furnace, and then to add little by little the 
extra amount of copper and tin. This mode of procedure was followed, owing to the 
difficulty found in getting copper and tin to amalgamate readily, so as to yield an alloy 
of uniform composition. This point is of great importance in the casting of ordnance, 
as the metals, when not properly alloyed, are liable to separate during cooling, and yield 
a C. of variable composition throughout. With the exception of small steel mountain 
guns, all British cannon are made of wrought iron. 

CAiflOH, a co. in central Tennessee; 220 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 11,859 — 1163 colored. The 
surface is uneven, but the soil is generally fertile, producing grain, tobacco, etc. Co. 
seat, Woodbury. 

CAH'NOILBALL TBEE, Courovpiia Gmanenm, a tree of the natural order lecylMdaeece , 
a native of Guiana, of great size, the trunk being often more than 2 ft. in diameter. It 
has large ovate-oblong leaves; the flowers are produced in racemes, they are white and 
rose-colored; and the fruit is large, “ about the size of a 86-pound shot,” nearly round. 
The hard woody shell of this fruit is used for drinking-vessels. 

CAlOfOH FOOTBING. Since sir W. Armstrong succeeded, by a process first brought 
under the notice of the British government in 1854, in making of malleable iron a field- 
gun of far greater efficiency than any previously in use, cannon founding has in most 
European countries gradually ceased. This manufacture, which was formerly an impor- 
tant one, is, however, still carried on in the United States, Sweden, and Russia, all three 
of which countries produce cast-iron of a very superior quality. 

Cannon are cast in molds of loam or sand prepared with the help of a pattern, as 
described unejer Founding. They are usually cast vertically with an extra mass of 
metal poured m at the top end of each mold to secure by its pressure greater solidity in 
its walls, as is often done in the case of a hydraulic cylinder. This superfluous portion 
is, of course, afterwards removed. Cannon are, or at least were, often cast solid with 
the same object, and afterwards bored, although it is by no means certain that such are 
generally sounder or of closer texture than those which are cast hollow. In either ease 
the inner surface of the cannon is accurately finished with a boring tool to the required 
calibre, and the outer surface turned. Brass, or rather bronze cannon, were usually cast 
in loam f>y means of a clay model on which were often stuck ornamental figures in wax, 
these being melted out of the mold before casting. 

In the United States, cast-iron guns are made by Rodman’s process; that is, they are 
cast hollow on a core barrel which is filled with water. This is applied so as to cool the 
metal of the gun m layers, thus modifying the initial strain upon it, and producing the 
best result that can be obtained ftjgrn cast-iron for ordnance purposes. Within the last 
few years guns as large In the bore as 20 in. have been cast by this method at Pittsburg, 
and one of the same size has been made by it in Russia. The latter weighs 44 tons, 
throws a spherical ball of 9 cwt., and took 34 months to finish. Its cost was not more 
than one fourth that of a. built-up gun of steel for the same weight of projectile. 

Many of the earlier pieces of ordnance, it is curious to observe, were made of hooped 
bars, in which oiie can trace the germ of the process by which the Armstrong gun is 
rnade.. Indeed, it is doubtful if any modem plan of constructing large guns was not 
tried in olden times, as is seen by an examination of the different kinds of old cannon 
still preserved. These, however, had to be constructed without the aid of the steam-ham- 
mer and other appliances, which render such work comparatively easy nowadays, and 
were accordingly deficient in strength. The earlier wrought-iron cannon were eventually 
superseded by those made of cast-iron and bronze, but not entirely for some considerable 
timeu-af ter the latter had been in use. .. 
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The mortar, which was introduced about the commencement of tlie 14th e., appears 
to have been not only the most ancient form of cannon, but the first European fire-arm 
as well. From the beginning of the lfitli c„ cannon were cast in bronze, arid some of 
great size are stated to have been used at the siege of Constantinople in 1463. Probably 
hand cannon of cast-iron date as far back as bronze guns, and at any rate we know that 
large and excellent cannon were made of cast-iron in the early part of the 16th c., they 
having been used at Fiodden, and Enghftid having even then acquired a reputation for 
this kind of ordnance. See Fire-arms. Cannon founding has therefore been practiced 
for nearly 500 years, and although the art is now to all appearance 'doomed to decay, no 
one can predict, in these days of metallurgical wonders, what further change .improve- 
ments in the manufacture of iron and steel may bring about as respects the making of 
large fire-arms. In order that the cast guns made on the okl system may stall be avail- 
able for some purposes in modern warfare, col. Hay Campbell, some years ago, proposed 
a plan for lining bronze, and sir W. Palliser another for lining east-iron cannon with a 
tube of w rough t-iroti. Some have been transformed on the Palliser system, which con- 
sists in boring a certain thickness off the old gun, and forcing a coiled wrought-iron 
barrel into the interior, and are said to have given very remarkable results as regards 
endurance. . . 

Certain peculiarities in the manufacture of special kinds of ordnance are noticed in 
the articles relating to them. See War-Services. 

1 CANNONSBURG. See Canonsbuiig. 

CAJDTSIADT, a t. of WLlrtemberg, beautifully situated on the Neckar, about 3 m. 
me. of Stuttgart. It owes its origin to the Romans, of whose presence there are still 
found many traces. It has numerous mineral springs, discharging 800,000 cubic ft. of 
water in 24 hours, which are much frequented during the season; manufactures of 
woolens, cottons, tobacco, etc.; and a large trade by means of the Neckar. Pop. (’75) 
15,005. 

CANNSTADT, or Kannstadt (ante), a t. in Wurtcmbcrg, 2| m. n.e. of Stuttgart, 
in a fertile and populous part of tlici country, and now one of the most flourishing 
towns in Germany. ‘ Among its public buildings are a cathedral of the 15th e„ a town 
hall, the royal theater, market house, etc. The Wilhelm palace, built in 1842-51, for 
king William, is a line specimen of elaborate Saracenic architecture. The more impor- 
tant industries are spinning, cotton- weaving, dyeing, and the manufacture of machinery. 
The mineral springs’, about 40 in number, attract a large temporary population of those 
who suffer from dyspepsia and nervous weakness. In the hill of Seii berg, near by, are 
caverns in which tunny fossils are preserved. Down to the middle of the loth c., O. was 
the capital of Wurteniberg. Pop. ’71, 11,804. 

CA'NO, Alonso, an illustrious Spanish painter, the founder of the school of Granada, 
in which city h * was horn. Mar., 1601. lie received his first instructions in the princi- 
ples of art from his father, Miguel Cano, who was an architect; studied sculpture under 
J. Montanos, and painting under Pacheco and Juan de Castillo ; and attained celebrity 
so early, that, in 1638 or 1639, he was appointed court painter and architect to the 
king. "C. was of a hasty temper, and was accused of having murdered his wife in a fit 
of violent jealousy, but the accusation appears to have been quite groundless. He was, 
however, subjected to the torture; but no confession having been elicited, he was acquitted 
and received again into the royal favor, named residentiary of Granada, and spent his 
last years in acts of devotion ami charity. He died at Granada in 1664 or 1667, In the 
opinion of Fuseli, he excelled ail his contemporaries except Velasquez. His eminence 
in the three departments of the fine arts— sculpture, painting, and architecture — obtained 
for him tin 1 , hyperbolical honor of being called the Michael Angelo of Spain. His pic- 
tures, marked by graceful design and pleasing coloring, are very numerous, and are pre- 
served in Granada, Seville, Madrid, Malaga, and other Spanish cities. 

CANO, Alonzo, 1001-65; a Spanish painter, called by his countrymen the “Michael 
Angelo of Spain.” His master- piece is said to be the ** Conception of the Virgin” in 
the church of San Diego, in Granada. He was a contemporary of Velasquez, and was 
court painter to Philip IV". He was a man of violent temper, and was once tried (but 
acquitted) on a charge of having killed his wife, when the judges who put him to torture, 
exempted his right arm from tlie rack, because of* its surpassing skill in art. In statuary 
Ins famous works are a Madonna and Child, and colossal figures of San Pedro and San 
Pablo.. 

CANO, or CANUS, Melct-itok, 1523-60; a Spanish theologian and bishop, professor 
at Salamanca. By reason of his violent opposition to the establishment of the Jesuits in 
Spain, he was sent to the Canaries, but by. the king’s influence, was soon afterwards 
permitted to return, and became provincial of the Dominican order. 

CANOE'* is a boat made of a hollow trunk of a tree, or of the bark shaped and 

* The word is sometimes said to have been borrowed by the Spaniards from the native Indian name 
or such boats. But a similar name exists in the Aryan languages: Ger. kahn, a boat ; old Fr. cane, a 
snip, and canot, a boat. The root of these words is the same as that of cane (Lat. canna), a reed or 
nohow stem, and signifies hollowness, capacity; Gr. chaino , to gape or yawn. From the same root 
come cann, a drinking cup; cannon (I tal. cannone, properly a large tube, being an augmentative 
rrom c anna, a hollow stem or tube}; canon (Gr.) ja ruler or straight rod, most readily obtained from a 
aomt of a reed; canal (Lat. canalis, a pipe or conduit). 
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strengthened. Canoes have "been made large enough to carry twenty or thirty hogs- 
heads of sugar. Some have decks, and carry sail of rush or silk-grass; but they are 
generally open boats, rowed by paddles, and steered by an oar. They are seldom wide 
enough for two men to sit abreast, but vary greatly in length. Near sea-coasts, canoes 
are often made of light wooden-frames, covered with seal-skins, which are also drawn 
across as a deck, with only a hole left for one man to sit in. In the Hudson Bay tend- 
lories, candes are used which are light enough to be carried over t he portages, or por- 
tions of rivers too shallbw for navigation. Canoes, hollowed out of the trunks of oaks, 
seem to have been in use among the early inhabitants of the British islands. They have 
been dug up in considerable numbers in England, Scotland, and Ireland. They appear 
to have been chiefly of two sorts— one about 10 ft. long, with square ends, and projecting 
handies; the other, about 20 ft. long, sometimes sharp at both ends, sometimes round 
at the prow and square at the stern. 

CAII0SF; a "word originally ’Greek, and signifying a measuring-rod ' (sec Canoe— foot- 
note), applied in various arts and sciences to what serves for a rule or standard, but 
particularly employed to designate collectively those books which constitute the Holy 
Scripture, and are accepted by Christians as a rule of faith. See Bible. In eceles.ast- 
ieal language, the word mtt<??^signifles> besides, not only a church-precept, but also the 
decree of a universal council, which is held valid as law. See Canon Law. At 
one period the word was used to designate the prayers which the Homan Catholic 
priests said before, at, and after the consecration of the Host; the term is also employed 
to denote the catalogue or-register of Catholic saints. 

CAIION, an ecclesiastical dignitary, so called as living under a rule, or as following 
the rule or canon of divine service. His office is of no great antiquity. .According to 
Paschier, the name was not known before Charlemagne. This, however, is not precisely 
true, for the term C. was applied in the 4th c. to ee nobites living under a common ruie; 
but the office of C. is supposed to have bqen first instituted by Chrodegand or Chrodcgang, 
bishop of Metz, in 763. It is at least certain that he was the author of the oldest canonical 
rule, which was simply an adaptation of the monastic rule (commonly but erroneously 
attributed to St. Augustine) to the priests and “clerks ” specially attached to the service 
of a cathedral or other church. It enjoined on the canons manual labor, the practice of 
silence at certain times, confession twice a year, and other duties needless to specify. 
The canons formed the council of the bishop, and assisted him in the government of Ills 
diocese. They lived in a house called a monastery, slept in a common room, ate at the 
same table, and were originally supported out of the episcopal revenues. lu 8 10, Louis 
le Debonnnire induced the council of Aix-la-Cliapelle to draw up a general rule for the 
whole body of canons. Canons found their way not long afterwards into England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Various reforms of C. were made in the 11th and beginning of 
the 12th century. Gradually, however, many began to emancipate themselves from the 
restrictions of monastic life, and to live independent of any rule, which is not at all sur- 
prising, for the canons were wont to keep apart from the “lower clergy,” as they called 
parish priests and others who really labored to impart religious instruction. They were 
often of noble families, loved titles— at Lyon, they were 'called counts — and in general 
werq men of the world rather than true churchmen. Some of these reformed or 
remodeled canons were called black canons, from wearing a black cassock; white 
canons, from wearing a white liabit like the Pramomtmtenses of Picardy in. France. 
The class of secular canons, whose manner of life was not conventual, and who there- 
fore escaped destruction in England when the monasteries "were abolished by Henry 
VIII., probably originated in a tendency -to relax the severity of rule enjoined on the 
regulars, which indeed was hardly less stringent than in the ease of ordinary monks. 
Secular canons still exist in the Anglican church, and their duties — making allowance 
for the difference between the Homan Catholic and Protestant religions— are much the 
same in kind as they were before the reformation. See Cathedkal. 

CA¥OH, in music, a kind of fugue in which not merely a certain period or phrase is 
to be imitated or answered, but the wfliole of the first part with which the C. begins is 
imitated throughout by all the other parts. As in fugues, the melody of the part to be 
imitated is called the subject, and the others its reply. The C. is the highest, degree of 
mechanical musical contrivance. The ancients spent more time in the construction and 
resolving of mere puzzling and unentertaining canons, than in the cultivation of good 
harmony and melody. Good canons, however, are alway interesting, and different 
from any other composition. For a full treatment of the method of writing a 0., see 
Mar purges Abhandlung wn der Fuge (Peters, Leipsic). 

CATION (Sp. a “tube”), used in the western states and territories to designate a 
deep ravine, especially if worn down by running streams. Of late the word is often 
spelled canyon. There are many canons in the Rocky mountain region and further 
westward; but the greatest is the Grand Canon of the Colorado, which is more than 300 
m. long, with nearly perpendicular walls from 3,000 to 7,000 ft. high. Through this 
awful gorge the river flows, now down swift declines, now in peaceful pools, or long 
stretches of navigable water. 
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PATTON CITY, in Fremont co., Colorado, on the Arkansas river at the foot of the 
ftockv mountains, and on the Denver and Rio Grande railroad. There is unlimited 
water-power, and in the neighborhood are iron, silver, copper, coal, petroleum, marble, 
and limestone. There arc also hot and cold medicinal springs. 

C-YNONESS the name given to female members of certain orders in the Roman 
Catholic church,’ who seldom took monastic vows, but lived in common. 1 he com- 
munities were favored by noblemen, who intrusted their daughters to them, but with 
the privilege to marry at any time. After the reformation, there were Protestant houses 
of similar kind in Mecklenburg and Westphalia. 

CANONICAL HOURS, are the times fixed for divine service in the Catholic church, 
Tmt no longer strictly adhered to, These have not always been the same, and it is 
not know n° 'when nor by whom they were settled-some say by popes Damasus, 
or Gelasius, or Gregory — but they are now fixed at seven; viz., matins and lauds, 
prime, tierce, sext, nones, vespers, and compline. These used to be observed as 
follows; Prime, tierce, sext, and nones, at the first, third, sixth, and ninth hours 
of the day, counting "from six in the morning; vespers at the eleventh hour; corm 
nliue or completorium, as completing the services of the day, at midnight; and 
matins shortly after midnight. These hours were by the Anglo-Saxons called uhtsaug, 
primesang, undersang, middaysang, noonsang, evensang, and niglitsang. lhe firs, 
two and the last formed the nocturnal, the remaining tour the diurnal offices. The 
reasons given for the dividing the day Into seven parts were— that in seven days the 
creation was completed, that seven times a day the just man falls, there are seven 
amices of the Holy Spirit, seven divisions of the Lord’s prayer, seven ages of a mans 
life etc. The hours had also each its mystical reference to certain sacred occurrences, 
such as the incidents at our Lord’s birth and crucifixon. The word ‘hour, c * 
is derived, as some have suggested, from ora, a prayer; but more probably fiom to a, 
an hour and called canonical because according to the canon or rule of the church. 
The proper offices for the C. IL are to be found in the Breviary (q.v.). 

CANONICALS, a term used to describe the proper ecclesiastical dress of the clergy. 
Bee Vestments. - , , , . , 

CANONICAL VIRGINS, young women of the early church who took vows of 
perpetual virginity, but were not gathered into communities. f i hey were Enrolled at 
their homes, where they continued to reside. 

CANON TCUS a Narragansett Indian chief, 1505-1647; the constant friend of the 
early white colonists, and especially of Roger Williams to whom lie was strongly 
attached. It was from him that Williams obtained his title to the lands that now con- 
stitute Rhode Island. , 

CANON TCUT, or Conanicut, an island in Narragansett bay, about o m. long by 
Iwkle. It forms the town of Jamestown, R. I.; pop. 70, 378. 

CANONIZATION, in the church of Rome, the act, of the .pope by -which a deceased 
nersotfis solemnly declared to be a saint. It had its origin m the practice ot the early 
church of inserting in the commemorative prayer of the euehnnstic liturgy the i oil of 
the names of tjinseyho laid died M martyre, OT d!siinguished 


^Tlfis record was entered in the diptychsV the church and read in the 
so-called “canon” of the liturgy. Each bishop * ta* e nie < to‘ be 


JDUvUL UISIlup ay uwu — - , . 

deceased persons to" be" saints." In the west, the exercise of this power came to be 
reserved to the DODes and the ceremonial itself was invested with much solemnity, and 
regarded as of very sreat importance. The first papal C. was accomplished by John 
W Th^opes ihavc possessed the exclusive right since 1170. The right ot beati- 
iaiion (a.v ) also belongs to them. When it is .proposed to canonize a person of 
reputed sanctity, the pope declares his views in a consist ory, and an T- ^ 

as to the virtues and merits of the person proposed. Hie foim ot mqimy is that ot a 
regular ' lawTand an ecclesiastic is specially appointed to contend against the 
claims advanced who receives the designation of ackoaitits diaboh; and on lailmeof 
wffitow proof, the process is abandoned. When a favorable decision isprononiuKd, 
the ceremony' of C. is performed m St. Peter’s church with great pomp. The last 0. 

The Greek church also recognizes canonization. The right to perform the 
ies with the patriarch of Constantinople, but it ™ T ®}y loMIm iinclcnt Romans. 0 

Christian canonization has been found in the apotheosis (q.x.) _ * , 

fAT^ON LAW is a collection of ecclesiastical constitutions for the government and 

other Protestant bodies. It was compiled from the S ® on^e holy see’. 

Theorem °a state ^f di°sorder’ and confusion, were gradually reduced into method, 
and mav be briefly described in the following chronological order. 1. Gmiwns Decree, 
XK ,Mio^of ordinances,' in three books, commenced by Ivo bishop of 
Chartres 1114 a d and subsequently corrected and arranged by Grattan, a Benedictine 
SS in the year 1170 atetle kanner of Justinian’s Pandects of the Roman Lau. 
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^ cuu vwjj ul wn uuus, ux wmuu u. iunuws me arraugeiiienc. me oext consists or 
decisions promulgated after the pontificate of Gregory IX. Then there came the Glenn- 
entities, which were constitutions of pope Clement V., published 1808 a.d. These 
decretals . form the principal portion of the canon law. John Andreas, a celebrated 
canonist in the 14th c., wrote a commentary on them, which be entitled Novelke, from a 
very beautiful daughter lie had of that name, whom he bred a scholar; the father beiu«’ 
a professor of law at Bologna, had instructed his daughter so well in it, that she assisted 
Jnm in reading lectures to his scholars, and therefore, to perpetuate her memory he < r ave 
that book the title of Novell®. 3. The Extravagant* of John XXII. and other later popes 
by which term is meant to be denoted documents which transcend the limits of a partic- 
ular collection of regulations. These books, viz., Grattan's Decree, the Decretals , and the 
Mvtmvagcmts, together form the Corpus Juris Ganonici , or great' body of the C L as 
formerly received and administered by the church of Rome. There are, however, other 
publications of a later period, of more or less authority, but which do not appear to have 
received the formal sanction of the holy see. 

This 0. L., borrowing from the Roman civil law many of its principles and rules of 
proceeding, has at different times undergone careful revision and the most learned and 
scientific treatment at the hands of its professors, and was very generally received in 
those Christian states which acknowledge the supremacy of the pope; and it still gives 
ecclesiastical law mors or less to Roman Catholic Christendom, although its provisions 
have m many countries been considerably modified by the concordats (q.v.) which the 
popes now and then find it expedient to enter into with Roman Catholic sovereigns and 
governments, whose mutreipai system does not admit of the application of the C. L. in 
its integrity. Indeed, the fact of its main object being to establish the, supremacy of the 
ecclesiastical authority over the temporal power, is sufficient to explain why, in modern 
times, it is round to conflict with the views of public law and government* even in the 
case of the most absolute and despotic governments. 

This ecclesiastical system, however, never obtained a firm footing in England and 
tlie great hivyyers and statesmen have always shown not only an unwillingness to defer 
to its authority but even an aversion to its rule. There was, however, a kind of national 
O. L. in Ln^land, composed of kgatme and provincial constitutions, adapted to the par- 
.cular necessities of the English church. The legative constitutions were eeelesiastS 
laws, enacted m national synods, held under the cardinals Otho and Othobon legates 

t he vewfl^oS . C1 ? m ?y IV "> . the rei S“ of king Henry III., about 

■ -T ‘ . s . a , l«/68. File pvotinci&l constitutions are principally the decrees of 
provincial synods, held under (livers archbishops of Canterbury, from Stephen Lan<non 
f Sa 0t fIenr yyb , t0 . Heavy Ohicheley, in the reign of Henry V , and adopted 
pr0 JV} ce o£ Jr°L k Ik tHe reign of Henry VI. At the dawn of the reformation 
nf tb» n '“r 1 0t ^I'm '' HTj it was enacted in parliament that a review should be had 
of the C. L.; and till such review should be made, all canons, constitutions ordi- 

of thfland o^tlte M n 50 - VmCial b 2? S th ? n ? 1 1 read y made ’ and not repugnant to the law 
ot the land 01 the lungs prerogative, should still be used and executed. And as no 

fno ri re 7 le ' V l* iis ,y et keen perfected, upon this enactment now depends the authority of 
the C. L. in England, the limitations of which appear, upon the whole to be as follows- 
that no canon contrary to the common or statute law, or the prerogative row^ i is of anv 
validity; that, subject to this condition, the canons made anterior to the pa i iamenterv 
provision above mentioned, and adopted in our system (for there are swmVwS haw 
ote "fi r ® ce PH°? au: totig us), are binding both on clergy and laity; but'that canons made 
since that period, and having no sanction from the parliament, 1 are as “o Wt? 
at least, of no force. See Canons of the Church of Enoi.and ° the laity 

Roman tilou S h y ie ecclesiastical system of that country be, the old 

pope’s authority is rejected, yet consideration must he had to these Jaws no onlv as 
those by which church benefices have been erected and ordered but as likewise con 

pp. bo and 6b, Stephen s Commentaries, 4tli edition, vol. i. pw. 61 and 69— vol ii. pp.* 
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251, 250, 257, and 290 — vol, iii. pp. 45, 48, and 421 — and vol. iv. p. 242; Dr. Irving’s 
Study of the Gitil Law; and Pliillimore on the Influence of the Ecclesiastical Law, etc., 

1 85 1 " Sec also a discriminating article on Ibis subject .in Knight’s Political Dictionary, 
184.5; and see Wharton’s Law Dictionary, 2d edition, 1859. It will also be found care- 
fully treated in Dr. Hook’s Church Dictionary, 7th edition, 1854, In regard to Scotland, 
see Stair’s Institutes of the La w of Scotland, I, 1 , 13, and II. 8, 29 ; and Erskine’s Institutes 
of tbe same law, I. 1, 28. 

CANONRY, the office and dignity of a Canon. See Cathedral, 

CANONS, BOOK OF, in Scottish ecclesiastical history, a code of canons or rules for 
the church of Scotland, prepared by the Scottish bishops, in obedience to the command 
of Charles I., revised by Laud, and confirmed by letters-patent under the great seal, 23d 
May, 1635. It tended much to increase the dissatisfaction prevalent throughout Scot- 
land, and which soon broke out so violently. It not only required the most strict 
adherence to the liturgy, then not j r et published, but enjoined man y tilings concerning 
ceremonies in worship beyond what Laud had been able to introduce in iho church of 
England; it also took away the powers of church-courts, and decreed the penalty of 
excommunication against all who should deny the government of the church by bishops 
to be scriptural, -whilst its very first canon decreed that penalty against all who should 
deny the king’s supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. * 

CANONSBURG, a t. in Washington co., Penn., on the Char tier’s Valley railroad, 22 
m, s. w. of Pittsburg; formerly the seat of Jefferson college and of the Pennsylvania reform 
school. Pop. ’70, 641. 

CANON'S of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, called constitutions and canons ecclesias- 
tical, agreed upon, with, the king’s license, in the synod held at London in 1603-04. 
They were drawn up by the convocation, in order to give effect to the decisions of the 
conference held at Hampton; and are, for the most part, a digest, of old canons, with 
some new ones added. They are 141 in number. They are the basis of the ecclesiastical 
law, as far as the clergy are concerned, but they are not binding upon the laity, except 
in so far as they are declaratory of the ancient canon law. There had been a previous 
body of canons' drawn up in 1571, but these had not been sanctioned by the sovereign. 

In 1640, the convocation, which was then assembled with the parliament, prolonged its 
session beyond it, and passed a body of canons of a very arbitrary character; amongst 
other things, enjoining that on somo'Sunday in every quarter, every officiating minister 
should insist on the divine right of kings ami their prerogatives, and enforce conformity 
to the rites of the church of England. In these canons, it was directed that the com- 
munion-table should be railed in, and be placed as in cathedrals, as is now done ip all 
churches. These canons were abrogated by an act passed in the 18th year of Charles 
31. An account of these canons and those' now in force may be found at length in 
Hook’s Church Directory. — Every clergyman, when instituted to a benefice or licensed to 
a cure, promises Canonical Obedience to the bishop— i.e., the obedience due accord- 
ing to the canons of the church. 

CANO'PIC VASES .-were, vases, used by the Egyptian priests to contain the viscera of 
embalmed bodies. They were arranged in a series of four— the first contained the 
stomach and larger intestines; the second, the smaller intestines; the third, the lungs 
and heart; the fourth, the liver and gall-biadder; and each had on its lid the head of the 
particular deity who was supposed to preside over the contents. 

CANO PUS or CANO'RtfS, a city of ancient Egypt, from which the Canopic mouth of 
the Nile derived its name, was situated on the sea-coast, 15 m. e. of Alexandria. The 
Canopic mouth of the Nile appears to have been at an early period the only one into 
which foreign ships could enter. At O. the boundry-line between .Asia and Africa was 
drawn by tiie ancient geographers. There -was a temple of Hercules here, which was a 
secure sanctuary toau who fled to it; also one of Serapis, as several extant Greek inscrip- 
tions show. The inhabitants of C., a mixed Egypto-Hellenic people, were infamous, in 
the Greek and Roman times, for their profligacy. The city declined after the rise of 
Alexandria. Traces of its ruins are visible about 3 m. from Aboukir. 

Canopus is also the name of a very brilliant star of the southern hemisphere, in tins 
constellation of the ship Argo, and, as Plutarch relates, received its name from Canopos, 
the pilot of Menelaus. 

CANOPY (Lat. mnopmm; Gr. kbnopeion, from Tcbndps , gnat or mosquito)- The 
derivation of this word throws a curious light on its original meaning, which probably 
was a mosquito curtain. The simplest form of Cl, in this its primitive sense, is cha, ’ 
mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 95), who tells us that the fishermen on the Nile were ir. 
the habit of suspending the net with which they had fished during the day on an upright 
pole, from which it was expanded into the form of a tent, and served to protect them ■ 
from the attacks of insects during the night. As it has been proved that insects will not 
pass through the meshes of a net, though wide enough to admit them, it is probable that 
this simple contrivance may have been quite effectual for the purpose for which it was 
used. Horace (Epod. ix. 9), and others of the ancient writers, mention gnat-curtains 
(canopea). Subsquently, the same term came to he used for the projecting covering 
and hangings of a bed, without reference to their original use, and latterly for any 
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projecting covering of a similar form, to whatever use it might he adapted, or whatever 
materials it might be formed. C. is thus used to signify the covering which is borne 
over the heads "of kings and other persons of distinction, and still more frequently over 
the holy sacrament aiid the image of Christ, in processions in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. See Baldachin. 

In Gothic architecture, C. is the term applied to those rich coverings which are 
frequently met with over niches and tombs, and sometimes over doors and windows. 
It belongs chiefly to the decorated and perpendicular styles, though- it was not unknown 
much earlier. The C. consists of a roof, which may be supported on pillars all round, 
or may have one, or if in an angle iwo, sides attached to the wall, with dependent 
•ornamental work representing drapery. The early English canopies are usually simple 
in form; those in French buildings of the same period being greatly more complicated 
and elaborate, as, for example, those in the cathedrals of Chartres and Bayeux. In the 
decorated style, the canopies were richly ornamented and very various in form. Some 
canopies are ornamented by pinnacles supporting smaller canopies, the whole term- 
inating in a structure resembling a small turret, or crocheted spire. In the perpen- 
dicular style, though more varied in form, the canopies resemble those in the decorated. 
Most of the cathedrals and larger churches of -England furnish examples of canopies, 
many of s which are enumerated in Parker’s Glossary of Architecture. For the use of 
canopies* in Italian architecture, see Baldachin. 

CAFO'SA, a t. of southern Italy, in the province of Bari, 18 m. s.w. of Bnrletta. It is 
situated on the declivity of a steep hill, upon the summit of which there are the remains 
of an old castle. It has a cathedral; and in an adjoining court is a tomb to Boliemond, 
prince of Antioch. It is chiefly remarkable, however, in connection with the discovered 
antiquities of ancient Ccinumm (one of the chief cities of the Apulians, the origin of 
which is obscured in the mists of mythology), on the site of whose citadel the modern 
town is said to stand. The antiquities consist of subterranean sepulchers, containing 
painted vases and funereal furniture of the most magnificent description in perfect order, 
painted busts, marble statues, etc. Many of the bodies found here were attired in cloth 
of gold, with head-dresses gleaming with precious stories, and ear-rings and bracelets of 
rich and exquisite workmanship. The objects were transferred to the museum at Naples. 
The ruins of an amphitheater, aqueduct, etc., have also been found. C. suffered by earth- 
quake in 1851. Pop. 14,500. 

CAFOS'SA, a t. of northern Italy, in the province of Reggio, about 12 m s.w r . of the 
city of Reggio, celebrated as the place where, in 1077, the emperor Ilcnri IV. of Germany 
obtained absolution from pope Gregory VII., after three days’ humiliation. The place, 
formerly of some importance, is now deserted. 

CAXO'VA, Antonio, the founder of a new school of Italian sculpture, was b. Nov. 1, 
1757, at Possagno, a village in the Venetian territory. Having displayed in boyhood 
great talent in modeling, the artist gained the patronage of Giovanni Faliero, a Venetian 
senator, by whom he was sent to work under a sculptor at Bassano. Ilis first imagina- 
tive performance, “Eurydiee,” half the size of life, was executed in his 17tli year. After ■ 
this he went to Venice, where his study of art properly began. In 1779, Faliero sent 
him to Rome, with an introduction to Cav. Zuliano, the Venetian ambassador, and one 
of the most illustrious patrons of art at this time in Italy. In Rome the first result of 
his studies appeared in the statue of “ Apollo,” which must be regarded as his earliest 
effort in ideal sculpture; but a far greater progress toward the pure style of the antique 
was evident in his next work, “Theseus with the Centaur.” Nevertheless, C. did not 
rigorously adhere to the severe simplicity of the antique, but rather took pains to miti- 
gate it by a peculiar grace and loveliness of his own, such as characterized his group of 
“Cupid and Psyche*” which was produced soon after he had completed the monument 
of pope Clement XIV. This is apparent even in the colossal monument of Clement 
XIII. (erected in St. Peter’s, 1792); though this work, on the whole, is a magnificent 
effort of genius, simple in style, and with nothing overwrought in the figures. ‘Among 
his other works may be noticed a “Winged Cupid,” “Venus and Adonis,” a “Psyche 
holding a Butterfly;” “Penitent Magdalen,” in life-size; “Hercules hurling Lidias from 
the Rock,” a colossal work, but not free from affectation; “ Kreugas and'Damoxenos” 
(two pugilists), “ Palamcdes,” and “ Perseus with the Head of the Medusa,” a work which, 
more than all previous efforts, served to raise his fame. In 1802, C. was appointed by 
pope Pius VII. chief curator of all Roman works of art in the papal states; but was soon 
called away to Paris, to prepare the model of a colossal statue of Bonaparte. 

After the fall of the French empire, C., in 1815, was employed by the Roman govern- 
ment as ambassador to recover the works of art which had been taken to Paris, and paid 
a visit to England. On bis return to Rome, be was created marquis of Ischia, with a 
pension of SpOO scudi.^ This money he expended in the support of art and artists in 
Rome. C. died in Venice, 13th Oct., 1822. A marble statue was erected to his memory 
in the church de’ Frati, 1827. Another monument to 0. was erected in the library of 
the cnpitol, by order of Leo XII., in 1838. 

It is universally allowed that to C. belongs the honor of having restored to sculpture 
the position which it had lost among the modern fine arts. After Michael Angelo Ruon- 
arotti and Bernini, lie was the third of epoch-making Italian sculptors. His delicate 
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mrnVenieo^Tfis),' Rosini (Pisa, 1825), and D’Este (Florence, 1804). 

‘ ' Anv<i J,nT Francois Certain, De, Marshal of France, b. in 1809 studied in the 
CAITB03EBT, 1 HAM,oih vi, i , - . j,, 1885; he sailed tor Algeria, 

“fbfr^°t°l e w hf tlm p oMnce of Onui was Jade a capt. In the storming of 
» nA ho was one of the first who entered the breach, when he received a wound 

S,e g r 'About the -- dmche haddhe 

ssf«s» »< ,r.i" .=’tf,s fistna srssaysft 


it the Austrians, m iooy, u. uau luu ^““ u * uvi „ 7 -; , 

- - r - 1 1 ft \u n wtio nf Mno-mita June 4, liis corps d armee, turned 

sion of the French army; and at ^ l ® \ tt1p A f ^flferino on the 24th of the same month, 
the left of the Austrians. In the great b attic o Sol tu wounded. In 18(10, to 
Ws division ^as hotly enpged and os » >» ” declared by France against 
married Miss Macdonald, a Scotch laay. i , ftt ^y 0 crtli, where the French 

Prussia in 1870 lie was one c >t the ’became a prisoner 

Kunnn? tf® h™ eS Tmember of the French senate 

CaS CARE, the eastern extremity of Nova Scotia and the sonthcr^boundmy of 

?/ of°17 C m C !^ 2 An 1 average l>r^adtli. connecting the 

“cSSWrATEi' rvr.vff& * ^“” s 

trifle There is a light on Cranberry island, m 4o 19 n., 60 honest. 

mxSTFIN Kvnt JIildeubbasd. Count of, 1667-1719; studied law at Frankfort, 

mwmmmm 

theological works. , , , 

f A¥T on sh inboard is a name given to such timbers, near the bow and stern, as he 
obtkmei y t?> the line o f keel It is also a general term for anything, sloping inclined, or. 
taS “Suiting” is to turn anything over, or out of its proper position. 

f ANT Andrew a Scottisli divine of the 17th c„ was first minister of Pitsligo. m the 
n on Scotland and’ aftenva rds in Aberdeen. In July, 1638. lie was one of the comma- 
donew vnt fa that dtv to compel the inhabitants to subscribe the national covenant; 
3 ki Nov of t he Sum pear Iw was ft member of the memorable general assembly, held 

it obtained possession of Newcastle Aug. oO, 1640, and m l 64 , In 16(50 in con- 
Charles I. to Scotland. C. preached before hia majesty at Xh 

sequence of a complaint presented to the magistrates of Ata -ken, < u Sfimw 
, having published a seditious hook., entitled Lex Rex 

and imprecations against many of ins congregation, C. relinquished his chaise 

the town. He died about 166 k . , , nvn . 

CAWTABTLE in music is found in several significations. In gcncrah.it is.plac^ 
pass^fo? Kd® melody, as w^ in Wrumon^ as ^ 
the melodies which lie chiefly in the middle region of «« voice ate ' 
tones of the voice have a peculiar timbre, and character quite foreign to the canUhtlc U 
marked at tl.e beginning of a piece means rather slow that i quick. In the CSjlc™ 
finest effects can he produced by the singer m swelling, sustained sound, the portamento, 
etc. 0 . is also called cantilene, 
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CANTABBI, a rude race of mountaineers in ancient Spain, were of Iberian origin, 
and lived in the district now known as Burgos, and on the coasts of the bay of Biscay, 
which derived from them its name, Ocea mis Cardabrie u $. The most important of their 
nine towns were Julicrbrica (near the source of the Ebro), Vellica, and Concana. The 
C, are described as like the Scythians and Thracians in hardihood and martial character, 
sleeping on the bare earth, enduring extreme pain without a murmur, and, like most 
savages, leaving agricultural toil to their women. Their bravery was evinced in the 
Cantabrian war, a six years’ contest with the Romans, begun under Augustus, and con- 
cluded by Agrippa, 25-19 b . c . Tiberius afterwards stationed garrisons in the towns of 
the conquered C. ; but some portion retreated into their fastnesses among the mountains, 
where they preserved their independence. They are supposed to be the ancestors of the 
Basques (q.v.). 

OANTA'BRIA, a district in Spain on the s. coast of the bay of Biscay. . The old 
geographers give the name to nearly the whole of the Biscayan coast, but it is now 
restricted to the province of Santander and the e. portion of Asturias; indeed, Cantabria 
Is not now a geographical division. 

CANTABEIAN MOUNTAIN'S, the general name of the several ranges of coast and 
boundary mountains, extending along the n. coast of Spain, from cape Finisterre, to 
the southern base of the w. Pyrenees, and so dividing the coast districts from the 
interior elevated plateau of Castile. The summits of the mountains here atijd there 
reach the lower line of the snow region, with a more gentle slope on the s. side, and 
forming plateau districts from 1600 to 2,000 ft. high on the n. , where the slopes are steeper 
and intersected by coast rivers, leave in several parts only narrow stripes of flat coast- 
land, and running out into the sea form several hold promontories. The whole group 
of mountains is named variously by the people of various localities, and includes the 
Sierra de Aralar, Saivada, Anagna, Sejos, Albas, and Altuna — all more or less wild and 
romantic, but having those fertile and prosperous trading districts which distinguish 
the Basque Provinces and Asturias from the sterile central plateau of Spain. 

CANTACUZE'NUS, Johannes, b. about 1300 at Constantinople; a statesman, gen- 
eral, and historian, and under Andronicqs II. had principal charge of the government. 
■When Andronieus died he was left regent, the successor being John Palaeologus, then 
only nine years old. O. was suspected by the empress, fled from Constantinople, and 
got himself crowned in another place. Six years of civil war followed in which* the 
rivals employed foreign mercenaries of every description, and nearly ruined the empire. 
€. formed an alliance with the sultan of Broussa, agreeing to send his daughter to his 
ally’s harem and to permit the sultan to make slaves of the Greek subjects. In 1346 , he 
entered Constantinople and became joint emperor with John, but retained full power 
during John’s minority. He badly governed the almost ruined empire until 1354 , when 
John made an easy success, and C. took refuge in a monastery, where he wrote a history 
of his life and times. 


CANTAL, a central department of France, formed out of the s. portion of the old 
province of Auvergne. It has an area of 2,090 sq.m., and a pop. in ’76 of 231,086. See 
Auvergne . 



CANTAXIYEE, or Cantlivek,- a large bracket used in architecture for supporting 
cornices, balconies, and even stairs. Cantalivers are often highly ornamented. 

CANTALOUPE, or Musk-Melon, a well-known fruit, taking its name from 
Cantalupo in Italy. It is extensively cultivated in the United States, and is much 
esteemed for the table. 

• 

CANTABINI, Sim-one, also known as Simone da Pesaro or il Pesarese, an Italian 
painter, was b. at Pesaro in 1612. He studied under Guido Reni at Bologna; but bis 
intolerable arrogance made him numerous enemies, and in consequence he left the city, 
and went to Rome, where he won a high reputation, and was thought by many to excel 
even his master in the graceful finish of his brush. On his return to Bologna, he 
opened a school, but shortly after accepted an invitation from the. duke of Mantua to 
visit that city. Here also his excessive self-esteem involved him in disagreeable relations 
with everybody, and at last he quarreled with the duke himself, on which he left for 
Yerona, where he died in 1648, under suspicion either of having poisoned himself, or of 
having been poisoned by a Mantuan painter whom he had injured. O. was distinguished 
in modeling and flesh -coloring. A “ Madonna upborne by Angels,” and a bead of Guido 
when old, in the gallery at Bologna; and others elsewhere, remain as proofs of Ids skill 
His 37 etchings closely resemble the etchings of Guido Reni, and have, in several in- 
stances, been fraudulently sold with the mark of the master forged upon them. 

CANTATA, in music, is a name given to a vocal composition; but it is so very indef- 
inite, that it in no way shows in what respect such composition differs from any other. 
In Zedler of Halle’s great Lexicon, the C. is defined as a ‘‘long vocal composition, the 
text of which is Italian,” etc. ; while in Sulzer’s Theork der Bchdnen Knmte, it is said to 
be, v a short piece of vocal music of a pathetic nature,” etc. The C. is alwavs more 
extended and wrought out than the simple song, and consists of different movements. 
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OANTEEH', is a refreshment-house in a barrack, for the use or the soldiers. The 
chief articles of food are supplied to the troops direct by the government; butwine, 
nrnlt liquor, and small grocery-wares, the soldier; is left to buy for himself ; and the 0. 
is, or is intended to be, a shop where he can make these purchases economically without 
the necessity of going beyond the precincts of the barrack. ls r o soldier is obliged to buy 
anything at the C. he may lay out his small sums elsewhere if he prefer. Formerly, 
the canteen" were under civilians called canteen-tenants, -and- spirits were sold; Between 
the years 183b and 1845, it was found that, among 112 canteens in the United Kingdom, 
the rent and head-money paid varied from £4 per annum (one at Guernsey) to £1844 per 
annum (one at Woolwich); they brought in collectively to the government about £70,000 
annually. Great intoxication having resulted from the sale of spirits at the canteens, 
the war office prohibited such sale in' 1847; as a consequence, the rents liad to be lowered 
to the extent of £30,000 in the following .year, the cantineers finding their profits much 
reduced. The rent paid was found to be injurious to the soldiers, who were charged 
higher prices within the barrack than without, and who were thence driven to places 
•where dangerous temptations are at hand. The result of this system being undeniably 
bad and demoralizing, the war office now makes the O. a. regimental establishment, con- 
trolled by a committee of officers and with a canteen-sergeant as salesman. Pensioned 
iion-eommissioned officers may be appointed canteen-sergeants. The profits are applied 
for the benefit of the men of the corps. 

In French barracks, the C. is a sort of club-room for the whole regiment. The 
emt inner is a non-commissioned officer, who acts merely as an agent for all, selling 
die liquors and commodities at prime cost . 

CAHTEEI4, besides its application to a room or building, is a name also given to a 
vessel used by soldiers to contain whatever beverage may be obtainable on the inarch 
or in the field* It is sometimes of tin, sometimes of wood. In the British army, -the. 
C. is a wooden vessel, holding about three pints, painted blue, and inscribed with the 
number or designation of the regiment, battalion, and company to which the soldier 
belongs. , 

There is still another use of the word O., as a name for a leathern or wooden chest, 
divided into compartments, and containing the plate and table-equipage for a military 
officer when on active service. 

CAN'T EM IB, Anti'ociius, or Constantine Deme'tkitjs, 1704-14; the youngest son 
of Demetrius Cantcmir. He was a member of the St. Petersburg academy; wrote 
satires, and assisted in fixing versification and developing Russian poetry. At the age 
of 80 he was sent as minister to Great Britain, and in 1786 to France, lie was a suc- 
cessful diplomatist, and was highly esteemed both at home and abroad. Besides trans- 
lating into .Russian the main works of Anacreon and Horace, . lie wrote odes, satires, and 
fables, and translated important works from French and Italian. 

OAN'TlGIin, Deme'tiiius, 1673-1723; a son of a Moldavian prince and heir jo the 
throne, which, however, he never claimed, preferring to serve the Turks. In 1710, lie 
was appointed prince to resist the expected invasion of Peter the great. Gonvinced that 
ruin would come to the Turks, O. joined the czar and shared in the unfortunate cam- 
paign on the Prut h in 1711. When peace was made, Peter refused to surrender him to 
thc°Turks. and kept him employed in Russia, where he became a great favorite. Ilis 
most important work was a history of the rise and fall of the Ottoman empire. 

CAKTEBB'UBY, a municipal and parliamentary borough , aco. by itself, a cathedral city, 
and seat of the metropolitan see of all England, in East Kent, on the Stour, 56 m. e.s.e 
of Loudon, on the high-road from London to Dover. The distance from London by the 
South-eastern railway is 81 in. ; by the London, Chatham, and Dover line, about 60. 
It stands on a flat between hills of ‘moderate height. It has the aspect of an old town, 
many of the houses along the high street having gabled ends and projecting fronts. It 
has little manufacture or traffic. The chief trade is in corn, wool, and hops. I op. <1, 
26,062. Many are engaged in the hop-grounds. C. returns two members to parliament. 
It is noted for its brawn. Some remains of the walls (lf m ; in circuit and 20 it. high) 
which formerly surrounded C., and one of the gates, still exist. . Near the city wall is a 
large artificial mound, known as the Dane John (probably. Dwjdn)* and ' connected : with . 
this mound is a public garden, laid out in the end of the 18th c. from the top of which 
is a fine view of the country around. But the great glory of 0. is its magnificent 

Cathedral. When St, Augustine became archbishop of Canterbury, 59* A.D., he 
consecrated, under the name Christ’s church, a church said to have been formerly 
used by Homan Christians, Cuthbcrt, the 11th archbishop, 740 A.p,, added a church to 
thee, of this. In t lie course of ages, it received numerous additions, until it assumed 
its present magnificent form. Among those who helped to repair, enlarge, and rebuild 
it, were archbishops Odo (940 a.d.), Lanfranc (1070), and Anselm (1093). In 1174, the 
choir was destroyed by fire, and in order to the rebuilding of it, a number ot Preneh 
and English artificers were summoned. Among the former was a certain William ot 
Sens, and to him, a man of real genius, the work was intrusted. The church was rich 
in relics: Plegcmund had brought hither the body of the martyr Bla&iua from .Koine; 
there were the relics of St. Wilfred, St. Dimstan, and St. Elfege; the murder of i ho mas 
Becket (q.v.) had recently added a still more popular name to the list ol martyrs. 1 he 
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offerings at these shrines, especially the last, contributed greatly to defray the expenses 
of the magnificent work. William of Sens did not, however, live, to see its completion. 
He was succeeded by another William, an Englishman, and to him we owe the comple- 
tion of the existing unique and beautiful choir, terminated by the corona or circular 
chapel called Becket’s crown. Gervasius, a monk, who witnessed the lire of 1174, and 
has left an. account of it, tells us that the parts of Lanfrane’s church which remained in 
his time were the nave, the central and western towers, the western transepts, and their 
eastern chapels. In the 14th c,, the have and transepts were transformed into the per- 
pendicular style of that period. The central tower, called the Angel steeple, was carried 
up (1483-4504) to about double its original height, also in the perpendicular style; it is 
.234 ft. high, arid 35 ft. in diameter. The n.w. tower was taken down in 1834; it was 
113 ft. high, and divided into five stories. The Norman plinth still remains on each side 
of the have in the side aisles, and portions ci Norman ashlaring may* still be seen about 
the transepts outside the w. wall, and on the eastern piers of the great tower. The 
indiscriminate use of the “round” or “Norman,” and the “pointed” or “early Eng- 
lish” arch, is also a very striking feature in the eastern part of the building. The Lady 
chapel, now called the Dean’s chapel, stands on the n. side of the church, and was built 
in 1408; the roof is a fan- vault. The n. transept is called the Martyrdom, for here took 
place the murder of Becket, on Tuesday, Dec. 29, 1170. Fifty years later, his remains 
were’ translated from the crypt to a shrine in. the newly erected i’rinity chapel, eastward 
of the choir. About the year 1500, the yearly offerings at this shrine amounted to 
£4,000; but they had then declined much* in value. A curious mosaic pavement still 
remains in front of the place where the shrine stood, and the stone steps which lead up 
to it are worn by the knees of countless pilgrims; but the shrine itself was demolished 
in 1538, and the bones of the saint burned by order of Henry VIII. In 1643, the build- 
ing was further “purified,” as it was called, by order of parliament. Still very many 
most interesting monuments remain— such as the tombs of Stephen Langton ; that which 
is commonly, but wrongly, supposed to be the tomb of archbishop Theobald; with those 
of the black prince, of Henry IVY, of archbishops Maphan, Peck ham, Ghicheley, Courte- 
nay, Sudbury, Stratford, Kemp, Bourchier, Warliam, and of cardinal Pole. The total 
exterior length of the cathedral is 545 ft., by 150 in breadth at the eastern transept. The 
crypt is of greater extent and loftier— owing to the choir being raised by numerous steps 
at the east end — than any other in England. 

The archbishop of C. is primate of all England, metropolitan, and first peer of the 
realm. He ranks next to royalty, and .crowns the sovereign. His ecclesiastical province 
includes all England, except the six northern counties. Among his privileges, he can 
confer degrees in divinity, law, medicine, and music. His seats are at Lambeth and 
Addington park. He is patron of 149 livings, and has an income of £15,000 a year. 
There are 14 old churches in C., mostly of rough flint, and containing fragments of still 
older structures. St. Martin’s churdi stands on. the site of one. of " the 7th c., and is 
partly built of ancient Roman brick and tile. Attached to the cathedral is a gram- 
mar school, remodeled by Henry YXII. Part of St. Augustine’s Benedictine abbey still 
remains, with its fine gateway,* near the cathedral. It occupied, with its precincts, 16 
acres. The old buildings have lately received large modern additions, in order to fit them 
for the purposes of a missionary college in connection with the church of England. 
Another recent institution for education is the clergy orphan school, which occupies a 
conspicuous position on St. Thomas’s hill, about a mile out of the city. The ruins of a 
Norman castle, 88 by 80 ft., the third in size in England, stands near the city wall. O. 
stood, in Roman times, at the union of two Roman roads from Dover and Lympne, the 
chief seaports of the Romans. C. was the capital of Kent, and the center from which 
England was Christianized. St. Augustine, the apostle of England, sent by Gregory I’., 
was the first archbishop, and baptized king Ethelbert, of Kent. C. was the Saxon t'aer 
Cant , city of Kent, and capita! of the kingdom of Kent. The Danes, in the 9th, 10th, 
and llth centuries, often ravaged and burned the city. He?;ry YI1L confiscated the 
treasures of the cathedral, and Edward YI. levied fresh exactions from it. The cathe- 
dral suffered much in the parliamentary struggles, but it has since been repaired. 

CAHTEEBUEY, a settlement of about 13,000 sq.m., on the c. coast of South island, 
New Zealand, with Christchurch as its capital, and Lyttleton as its port. The district 
was settled in 1850 by the Canterbury association, a society of peers, bishops, and com- 
moners interested in the colonization* of New Zealand. It has a coast-line of about 200 
m., and is well watered by numerous rivers Coal (in abundance), iron-ore, fire-clays, 
and quartz have been discovered in- the province, and several coal-mines are in opera* . 
tion. On the eastern side of the great range of hills are the far-famed Canterbury plains, 
the great sheep district of the colony— “ 3,000,000 of acres rolling back in gentle rise 
40 m., to the foot of the central highlands, watered by 20 rivers, and spreading n. and s. 
further than the eye can reach.” The natural pastures of G. are very fine; and to this 
circumstance is mainly due the rapid advance in prosperity of the country. Pop. ’75, 
78,715. In 1876, wheat occupied 57,500 acres, estimated to yield 1,770)363 bushels; 
oats, 72,522 acres, estimated to yield 2,788,688 bushels; barley, 16,820 acres, estimated 
to yield 620,699 bushels; and the estimated yield of potatoes was 17,895 tons. The 
total value of exports in 1875 was £42,750; of imports, £1,302,440. Yery excellent 
timber grows in the province. 
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CANTERBURY BELLS, See Campanula. . 

CANTXLAREL'LUS. See Fungi, Edible. 

CANTHAEIDINE. See Canthauis. 

CAN'THARIS (Gr. a small beetle, plural eanfhar' ides), a genus of insects of the order 
coleoptera , section heteromem . See Coleopte.ua. It belongs to a family called trachel- 
ideSy or necked beetles, the head being separated from the thorax by a distinct neck or 
pedicle, and forms the type of a subdivision of that family called cantharidim , many of 
the species of which possess blistering properties analogous to those of the common 
Blistering Fly, Spanish Fly, or Blister, Beetle (61 yesiaUoria). This Insect, the 
best known and most important of the genus, is about an inch long; has a large heart- 
shaped head, rattier broader than the thorax; thread-like antennae three times longer 
than the head; a nearly quadrangular thorax; and soft elytra (wing-covers) concealing 
the abdomen, and of equal breadth throughout. It is of a bright glossy green color. 
The common blistering fly is found in the s. of Europe, and in the s. of Siberia. It is 
abundant in Italy, Sicily, and Spain, in the s. cf France, and in some parts of Germany 
and Russia. It Is rare in England. The larva is not well known. The perfect insect 
feeds on the leaves of the ash, privet, lilac, elder, and honeysuckle; and rests on them 
during the night, the day being its time of activity. It is therefore taken by beating 
the branches of the trees in the morning or evening, when it is comparatively lethargic, 
a cloth being spread below to receive the insects as they fall. The gathering of eauthar - 
ides takes place, in the s. of France, in the month of May. It requires great caution 
to prevent injury to those who engage in it, the insects emitting a volatile substance 
with a strong smell, which causes inflammation of the eyes and eyelids, convulsive 
sneezing, and irritation of the throat and bronchial tubes, nor can they be handled 
without danger of blistering. Those who collect them, therefore, generally wear 
gloves and veils. Unpleasant" effects have been experienced from even sitting under 
trees on the leaves of which cantharkles were numerous. Various methods are employed 
for killing cantharkles \vlien they have been taken; the cloths containing them are 
very generally immersed in hot vinegar and water, and they are afterwards carefully 
dried': sometimes they are killed by the vapor of vinegar, and sometimes, by oil of tur- 
pentine. Unless kept with great care, they soon begin to lose their active properties, 
although, in stoppered bottles, they remain lit for use for years. They are very liable 
to be injured by mites, and afford a favorite food also to a kind of moth and to some 
other insects. They arc imported into Britain from the s. of Europe, and also from St. 

Petersburg. _ . „ , . , . 

The active principle of the blistering flies is canihanchne, which possesses such pow- 
erful blistering properties, that T ; o th of a grain placed on the lip rapidly causes the rise 
of small blisters Administered internally, blisiermg flies cause heat in the throat, 
stomach, intestines, respiratory organs, etc. ; and if in large doses, they give rise to 
inflammation of a serious nature, and sufficient to cause death. Externally, they are 
employed as a blistering agent There are various medicinal preparations of blistering 
flies, such as vinegar 'of canlharoks, obtained bv macerating blistering flies in acetic 
acid; tincture of can (handed, procured by digesting blistering flies in prooi -spirit, etc. ; 
but that most commonlv employed is ] darter of ca Mantles or blistering piaster, obtained 
by mixing equal parts of blistering files, yellow wax, resin, and lard. Mee Blister. 

CANTICLES, a word which literally signifies songs, but which is specially applied to 
a canonical book of the Old Testament, called in Hebrew The Song <f Songs— he,, the 
most beautiful song. The author is commonly supposed to be Solomon, and m the rich 
luxurious splendor of its coloring, it admirably harmonizes with the “ golden time” ot 
that magnificent monarch. The theme which it celebrates is love; but wliat kind of 
love whether earthly or spiritual, is a question that has perplexed Biblical critics, i he 
oldest interpretations are allegorical, and are either political or religious. The. former 
of these considered 0. as the symbolical expression of a deep longing for the reunion of 
tiie kingdoms of Judah and Israel; the latter, of the love of God for his chosen people, 
the Jews. The religious interpretation passed over from Judaism to Christianity and 
assumed a new aspect in consequence. Origcn found the beloved bridegroom in ChiUt, 
and the bride in the church or the believing soul. Only among the theologians of the 
Syrian school do we find an effort made to adhere to more intelligible principles ot inter- 
pretation, but the “ mystical view” obtained the upper hand, and has continued to he the 
predominant view of the poem amongst orthodox theologians. For a while an attempt 
was made to distinguish between a primary and a secondary sense, both more or less 
directly present to the mind of the author; but modern scholarship in the main contents 
itself with endeavoring to fix the primary or literal meaning. Nor is this art easy task. 
Some commentators hold, for example, that €1 is an anthology of detached idyls; otheis 
argue that it is a dramatic unity composed of connected parts. Ewald has done much 
to establish the latter view. Ewakl’s followers hold that the poem was written about 
the middle of the 10th e. b.c. in the northern kingdom of Israel, and conceived m a 
spirit of hostility against the luxurious court of Zion. Solomon, the type of a sensual 
monarch, has carried off to his harem a northern shepherd maiden, who in the poem 
appears surrounded by the ladies of his court. The king fails even by the proffer of 
honorable espousals to overcome the maiden’s fervent attachment to her shepherd lover 
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m the north country, and wholly abashed, ceases to press his suit. Finally, true and 
chaste love triumphs in the union of the peasant lovers. 

C AH TIKE, or Kintyre (Gaelic, headland), a long narrow peninsula of Argyleshire, 
running n. and s. between Arran isle and the Atlantic, and united at the n. end with 
the mainland of Scotland, by the isthmus of Tarbet, a mile broad between e. loch Tar- 
bet, a small loch or bay of loch Fyne, and w. loch Tarbet. It is 40 m. long, and, on 
an average, 6| broad. The surface is much diversified by low, undulating, moorish 
hills, with many lochs. The highest point is Bennear, 1515 feet. It contains much 
cultivated land. The n. four fifths of 0., and the s.w. corner round the Mull, or promon- 
tory, of Kintyre, consist chiefly of mica state. Old red sandstone occurs on the s.e. 
shore. Coal is found between Campbelton and the w. coast. A light-house, 297 ft. 
above the sea, stands on the Mull of Kintyre. 0. includes 10 parishes. Pop. about 
18,000. Campbelton (q.v.) is the chief seat of population. C. was in ancient times peo- 
pled by Piets and Celts more densely than the rest of Scotland. The Scots from Ireland 
subdued it in 210 a.d., were expelled from it in 446, but returned in 508 under Fergus, 
the first Scottish king, w r ho fixed his seat at Campbelton. Kenneth II. (MacAlpine), on 
defeating the Piets in 843, removed to Forteviot. From the 8th to the 12th c., C. was 
occupied by Northmen from Scandinavia, and afterwards by the Macdonalds of the 
isles, and more lately by the Campbells. Many burying-grounds and small mined 
chapels or monasteries in C., show its former populousness. Near these chapels, and 
in the villages, are many high, upright slate crosses, with rude figures and inscriptions 
on them. 0. contains many ancient watch or ward forts often vitrified. 

CANTIUM, a Roman district in ancient Britain, covering nearly the same territory 
as the modern co. of Kent. Caesar speaks of the inhabitants as* the most civilized 
people of the island. 

CANTO EEBM0, in church music, means plain song, or choral song in unison, and in 
notes all of equal length. Its introduction into the Christian church is attributed to 
pope Gregory the great, before the invention of the modern notation. See also Gre- 
gorian Tones. 

CANTON. In heraldry, the C. occupies a corner of the shield, either dexter or sinis- 
ter, and in size is the third of the chief. It is one of the nine honorable ordinaries, 
“ and of great esteem.” 

CANTON (from the Fr. canton , a corner, a district; Ger. Icante, a point, corner, bor- 
der; allied to Eng. cantle) signifies in geography a division of territory, constituting a 
separate government or state, as in Switzerland. In France, C. is a subdivison of an 
arrondissement. 

CANTON, a city in Fulton co., 111., on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and 
the Toledo, Peoria and Western railroads; 210 m. from Chicago, and 28 m. from Quincy; 
pop. ’70, 3,808. Manufacturing and fcoal mining are the main industries. 

CANTON, a t. in Lewis co., Mo., on the Mississippi river and the Mississippi Valley 
and Western railroad, 200m. above St Louis, and 22 m. below Keokuk; pop. ’70, 2,868. 
It is a prominent shipping place, has a number of manufactories, and is the seat of Can- 
ton university, an educational institution under the charge of the Christian denomina- 
tion. 



CANTON, a t in St Lawrence co M N. Y., on Grass river and the Rome, Watertown 
and Og'densbiirg railroad; 60 m. n.e. of Watertown; pop. ’75, 6,123. It is the co. 
seat, and has a court-house, almshouse, St. Lawrence university, and several churches. 
There is abundant water-power, used in the manufacture of lumber, flour, etc. 

CANTON, a t. in Stark co., O., on the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago rail- 
road, 100 m. n.e. of Columbus. There is abundance of water-power, and considerable 
manufacturing is carried on. Coal and limestone are found, and the surrounding coun 
try is a fine wheat-growing district. 

CANTON, a large commercial city and port in the s. of China, and capital of the 
province of Kwang-tung (of which the name C. is merely a corruption). It is situated 
in lat. 23° 7' 10" n. f and long. 113° 14' 30" c., on the n. side of the Chookeang, or Pearl 
river, in a rich alluvial plain, 32 m. from the sea. The river (the entrance to which is 
known by the name of the Boca Tigris, a Portuguese translation of the Chinese Hu-mun 
C 1 Tiger’s Mouth”), is very picturesque. The city is surrounded by a brick rampart 6 m. 
in circumference, and entered by 12 gates, to each of which a guard-house is attached. 
It forms an irregular square, and is divided by a wall into the n. and s., or old 
and new city. The former is inhabited by the Tartar population, the hitter hy Chi- 
nese; and between the two, communication is maintained by four gates in the separat- 
ing wall. The suburbs are very extensive, and in one of these, facing the river, stood 
the European factories or hongs. Most of the streets of C. are crooked and labyrinthine 
beyond description, but there are a small number of straight thoroughfares which make 
it easy enough for a stranger to find his way. As a rule, a tolerably straight street leads 
from the water-side to each gate of the city on the southern front, and is more or less 
prolonged through the interior. Many of the streets are devoted to distinct trades; 
thus, there is “Carpenter” street, “ Apothecary” street, etc. The Joss-houses, chiefly 
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Buddhist temples, are said to be 124 in number. The largest of these, on Ilonam island, 
covers seven acres, and lias 175 priests attached. It is called Ilae Ghwang Sse, or “ the 
temple of the ocean banner.” Another famous structure is “the temple of the five 
hundred gods,” situated in the western suburbs. There are also several many-storied 
towers of pagodas, a Mohammedan mosque, founded about a.d. 850 by the Arabian 
voyagers, who then were accustomed to visit C., a foundling-hospital, an English and 
an American, missionary hospital. Streets of wooden houses were formerly to be seen 
on the river-side, but these were swept away during the late quarrel with Yell; and one 
large site that they occupied was walled in for the purpose of erecting new foreign fac- 
tories, the old ones having been totally destroyed by fire. A very remarkable example 
of life upon the water is the boat-town of Canton. The total population of the city has 
been vaguely estimated at 1,000,000. The climate of O. may be pronounced healthy; 
though the heat from June to Sept, is oppressive, and; the thermometer sometimes, 
though rarely, stands at 100° in the shade. In ordinary , years, the winter minimum is 
42°, and the summer maximum 96°. The me, monsoon commences in Oct., and 
is the prevailing wind till Mar., when the s.w. monsoon sets in. Its average tem- 
perature is 70Y i\, and the annual fail of rain 70.625 inches. The Cantonese are notori- 
ous for their turbulence and hatred of foreigners, and the European factories have 
more than once been attacked by infuriated mobs, who were only kept at bay by 
force of arms. This hostility may, however, be greatly due to the baneful influence of 
those in power; for here the government of the mandarins of the present Manchu 
Tartar dynasty appears to have reached its maximum of corruption and barbarity; and 
and was fitly represented by the notorious Yeh, late governor-general of Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-se. The author of Twelve Years in China gives us some startling facts 
illustrative of mandarinic rule in this part of China. After the defeat of the Triad 
rebels, who besieged C. in 1844-45, it is estimated that 1,000,000 of people perished! in 
the province. 

The admirable situation of C. for conducting traffic explains how, from an early 
period, it was a favorite port with foreign merchants. The Arabs, ‘as has been said, 
made regular voyages hither as early' as the 9th century. The Portuguese found 
fclieir way to it in the 16th c., and were followed by the Dutch, a hundred years later. 
These in turn were overtaken and supplanted by the English before the close of the 17th 
c., and an immense trade was carried on by the agents of the East India company. 
Their monopoly ceased on the 22d April, 1834. Since that date the proceedings of 
the C. government officers have originated two wars with the British. The city was 
captured by the allied French and English forces Dec., 1857, and continued to be 
garrisoned by them till Oct., 1861. See China. After the treaty of Nankin (signed 
Aug. 29, 1842), 0. was known as one of the five ports; Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai having also been thrown open to foreign commerce. 

Tile chief exports from C. are tea, silk, sugar; the chief imports, raw cotton, 
piece-goods, opium, metallic wares, etc. “War and rebellion” (say the authors of 
the Treaty Ports of China and Japan, Loud, and Hong- Kong, 1867), “the opening of 
Hankow as a shipping port for tea, and, above all, the proximity of Hong-Kong and 
Macao to the delta of the Canton river, with its unrivaled facilities for smuggling, 
have robbed C. of the pre-eminence it so long enjoyed in commercial prosperity.” 
Yet the following statistics show that the city is recovering ground: 

Total Value of Imports Total Value of Exports 
in Mexican Dollars. in Mexican Dollars. 

1860. 18,415,727 16,257,623 

1861 12,977,353 15,811,512 

1862 10,580,928 17,742,590 

1863 9,505,285 16,083,062 

1864 8,192.795 13,659,177 

1865 10,556,602 18,054,577 

1866 14,171,101 18,832,622 

1867 14,090,581 18,403,154 

1868 12,991,266 18,491,156 

1869 ..11,487,679 20,01.0,626 

1870 12,053,394 19,857,543 

1871 15,661,889 23,612,439 

In 1874, the total value of exports was £4,610,470; of imports, £1,985,701, exclusive 
of treasure. 

The Middle Kingdom , by Dr. S. W. Williams; The Chinese , by sir John Davis; 
Meadow’s Chinese; Twelve Tears in China (Ed in. I860); Report of the Missionary Hospital 
in the Western Suburbs of Canton; Treaty Ports of China and Japan (bond, and Hong- 
Kong, 1867). 

CANTON, John, 1718-72; an English natural philosopher, who made valuable dis- 
coveries in the then new science of electricity. For constructing artificial magnets he 
was honored with the membership and a gold medal of the royal society, and, in 1751, 
he became one of the council of the society. He was the* first person in England 
to verify Franklin’s theory of the identity of lightning and electricity, having, in 1752, 
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■obtained tire from the clouds during a thunder-storm. . He and FranKlin almost. simulta- 
neously discovered that some clouds were charged with positive . and others- with nega- 
tive electricity, a circumstance that made them warm personal friends. C. opposed the 
theory then generally accepted that water was incompressible. 

GAHTOMEHTS, in the general operations of European armies, are temporary row- 
ing places. Many circumstances, especially the state of the w eatlier and the supply of 
food, ■.■'influence a gen. in determining whether to go into C. or to encamp, . in- ■ the Anter- 
v:ds hetweeu active operations; or he may take the former course -during -an armistice. 
The quartermaster-gen. previously examines the district, and determines how injury 
nn n and horses to place in each village; arrangements are also made for a main -guard, 
cavalry pickets, alarm-posts, road-barricades, lines of sentries, mounted orderlies, etc,, 

: to guard against a sudden surprise from the enemy. In C. the men are not generally 
under canvas, as described in Camp. 

In India, C. arc permanent places, regular military towns, distinct and at sonic little 
distances from the principal cities. If on a large scale, such a cantonment contains bar- 
racks for European cavalry, infantry, and . artillery ; rows of bungalows or houses, each 
inclosed in a garden, for the officers; rows of lmts for the native soldiery ; magazines 
and parade-grounds; public offices and buildings of various kinds; and a bazaar for the 
accommodation of the native troops. During the revolt in 1857-58, most of the out- 
breaks began in the cantonments, it was -in the cantonment outside Cawnpore- that Nana. 
A till h coniine need his treachery. 

CANTONNBE, in heraldry. When a cross is placed between four other objects, e.g,, 
scallop shells, it is said to bo eantonnee. 

jCANTOSPS PHOSPHOBUS, or Pyro'fhorus, is obtained by heating in close a vessel 
3 parts oyster-shells and 1 part sublimed sulphur, when the sulphuret of calcium (CaS) is 
formed, which takes fire when exposed to or thrown into the air. 


CANTOS. See ‘Precentor. 



CANVAS, Ship’s. •See Sail, Sailcloth. 


CANTU, Oesare, one of the best of modern Italian authors, was b. Sept. 5, 1805, at 
Brescia, in northern Italy, and was educated at Sondrio, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres . Having been imprisoned for the offense of expressing* liberal 
tendencies in a historical work on Lombardy, C. spent his leisure hours in describing 
the sorrows of a prisoner in the form of a historical romance, Margherila Puderla 
(Florence, 1845). 0. has also written several religious, hymns and songs, which have 
become popular; hut his great work is the' Storm Unitermle (35 vcls., Turin, 1837-42). 
His History, of Italian Literature appeared in 1851; History of the Lad Hundred Years , 
1852 ; History of the- Italians, 1859; and Milano, Storia del Popolo c pel Popolo, 1871. 

CANTUEID, or Cantu', a t. in northern Italy, 5 m. s.e. of Como. It is dtuated in 
the midst of a rich district, has a church 'with an elegant tower, which served as a bea- 
con during the middle ages, and manufactures of iron-wares. Pop. 5,500. 


CANTO, a Turkish musical instrument, strung with gut-strings; is played on by the 
fingers, on which are thimbles of tortoise-shell, pointed with pieces of cocoa-nut, form- 
ing plectra for striking the strings with. The C. is a favorite instrument with the ladies 
in seraglios, many of whom produce very pleasant music and harmony on it. 

CANUTE, or Onut, succeeded to the rulership of the Danes in England on the death 
of his father, Swein or Sweyn, and was by them proclaimed king of "England. On the 
death of Ethel red, lie shared the sovereignty with Edmund Ironside, who ruled over 
the s., while 0. was monarch over the n. of England. The sudden decease or assassina- 
tion of Edmund made C. sole ruler in 1017, and he continued to reign until his death, 
in 1035 or 1036. His rule was marked at first by cruelty, hut when all who were likely 
to interfere with his power had been disposed of, he exhibited great mildness and jus- 
tice, combined with talent and judgment. The Anglo-Saxons, whose complete subju- 
gation lie had effected, did not feel their chains : they had experienced no such good 
'government since the time of Alfred and Atheist ane. Ho was easily accessible to all 
ids subjects; and won the hearts of the people by his love song and ballad, and his 
liberal patronage of gleemen. One verse of an English song written by C. is still 
extant. As soon as English affairs were settled, O. superseded his brotlicr Harold as king 
of Denmark; and in 1028 he^ex tended his dominion over Norway — ■becoming thus one 
of the most powerful princes of Europe. In his latter years he was devout. 

CANVAS, regarded from an artist’s point of view, is the principal material upon which 
oil-paintings are made. Two kinds are prepared for this purpose, of which the best is 
tidied ticking. Before it is put into the artist’s hands, it is usually primed, or grounded 
(see Ground) of a neutral gray, or other tint, as he may direct. Certain sizes of O. 
being in greater request than others, are kept ready stretched on frames! Those used 
fm* portraits are known by the names of kit-cat, which measures 28 or 29 in. by S6; 
three-quarters, 25 by 80 in. ; half-length, 40 by 50; Bishop l s half-length , 44 or 45 by 56: 
Bishop's whole length , 58 by 94. 




■: CAIWAB-BACKj fuMgina (aiJiya) mlMsmria , a species of duck frequenting the' 

Atlantic eoa st of the United State's, greatly prized for its flesh. The canvas-back reaches 
its highest perfection in and around "Chesapeake bay, where these birds pass the winter 
alter ’returning from their breeding grounds in the far north-west. In its annual migra- 
tions it is taken in great numbers in the marshes which surround the southern extremity 
of lake Michigan, where the smtem mUmierm , or so-called wild celery, known to be 
Identical with the plant of that name in the Chesapeake bay, abounds. 

CANSO'HE is the name of one of the oldest and most prized forms of the Italian lyric. 
The word is borrowed from the Provencals, whose cansos or charum, however, were not 
restricted to any precise form, but were’ simply verses intended to be sung. The Italian 
writers first attempted to regulate Die wav ward and arbitrary character of the Provencal 
Dante, and subsequently Petrarch, being especially successful. The canzone 
.PetmrcJmLVJ or losmna was any considerable lyrical poem, composed of stanzas exactly 
corresponding to one another in number of lines, measure,, and position of .rhymes, and 
•: . 'which customarily. closed, with"’ a short stanza,. About, the end of the . I 6 U .1 .c.ythe Italian . 
writers began to deviate from the strict form of the Petrarch ian canzone. Torquato 
Tasso and Ohiabrera arc the most notable names in the new movement. The .most of 
the canzones of the latter — called by their author mnwnette - — are written in short lines 
su’d stanzas, .the position of the rhymes being also, completely arbitrary, 

GA 9 OTGH 0 UC', 'Gum Elastic, or India Rubber,, a substance which, on account of 
to peculiar properties, is extensively used in the arts, and of which the use is continually, 
rapidly increasing. It is one of the products of the wonderful chemistry of nature, 

• hahlf found in the milky juices of plants, and most abundantly in the natural orders 
evvomem artocarpacm, euphorbiacm®, apocynaceat, aselcpiaclacew , and papayacm. It exists 
in the milky juice of plants growing in temperate climates; but it is only in tropical 
and subtropical countries that it occurs so abundantly as to be of economical importance. 
Its uses to the plants hi which it is elaborated have not been ascertained; and the con- 
jectures of theorists on this subject are not supported by arguments sufficient to give 
tasm much probability. I 11 the milky juice, the C. is diffused in the form of minute 
globuleCj and not, strictly speaking, in solution; and when the juice is extracted from 
the plai.t, and allowed to stand for a short time, these globules separate from the watery 
nr t of )• and form a sort of cream on. the top, or, in close vessels, appear throughout it 
is a flaky congulum. U. , as weh as some of its useful and curious properties, must have 
been known in America at a very early period, because balls made of the gum. of a tree, 
lighter and bouncing better than theVdnd-balls of Castile are mentioned by Herrera 
when speaking 0 ? the amusements of the natives of Hayti, in his account of Columbus’ 
second voyage. In a book published in Madrid in 1015, Juan de Torquemada mentions 
the tree which yields it in Mexico, describes the mode of collecting the gum, and states 
that it is made into shoes; also that the Spaniards use it for waxing their canvas cloaks 
to make them resist water. More exact information regarding C. was afterwards fur- 
nished by Id. c.e la Condamine, who visited South America in 1733, but it is curious to 
note that ccms of the purposes for which India- rubber is most extensively used at the 
present time are the same as those for which it was employed in South America nearly 
three centuries ago. It was at first known by the name of elastic gum, and received that 
of india-rubber from the discovery of its uac *ior rubbing out black-lead pencil marks, 
for which purpose it began to be imported into Britain in small quantities about the end 
of last c., being much valued by artists, and sold at a high price. Even before tins 
time its employment for the manufacture of flexible tubes for the use of surgeons and 
chemists had been successfully attempted: but the expensive character of the solvents 
then known for it, prevented its general application to any purpose in the arts. It was 
not till 1830 that its employment began to extend beyond the rubbing out of pencil 
marks, although in the meantime the quantity imported had considerably increased. 
Its application to the manufacture of water-proof cloth first gave it commercial impor- 
tance. About the same time a method was discovered of fabricating articles of various 
kinds by casting 0. la molds. Its elasticity and flexibility, its insolubility in water, and 
its great impenetrability to gases and fluids in general, have now been found to adapt 
it to a great variety c.f uses*’ but for by far the greater number of its applications it is 
now employed in the vulcanized state! 

The 0, of commerce is obtained most largely from South America, but considerable 
quantities arc also procured from British India, tlxe Indian archipelago, the west coast 
of Africa, and the Miccri&us. During the year 1872, the actual imports of this material 
Into Great Britain wurst 

Chris. 

Tyom.' Brazil. . . A.,. . . .w. c. .r .......... . — ............... — 68, 143 

, :1 Kew Granada, Ecuador, and Central America .to, ...to 16,890' 

y,\ ; toA',Av;:' tBritishlpdiaM -. *■ * * - - * — ............ *y. to. to. to ' 13,855 

" Strait Settlements 15,296 

•" f , W est ’ Coast of Africa ............. * 14, 135 

* f Mauritius. - 1 0,433 

d •• A" ttofc. Other 'Countries. ................ Ah *'** -*/*.. ..toyto. . 18,882 : ■ 

. . . , Total. 157,114,. 
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In 1853, the total imports were only 15,369 ewts. ; in 1863, 59,703 ewis. • and in 1876, 
157,509 cwts. The average annual yield of Brazil for the live years preceding 1871, 
according to a table sent from that country to the Vienna exhibition of 1S78, wan about 
5,000,001) kilogrammes. The value of the '159,753 ewts. of 0. imported in 1877 was 
£1,434,794. 

Brazilian C. is the product of several species of siphema (natural order euphorbiacea % 
hut chiefly mplmiia ctastica. Bates says that “ this tree is not remarkable In appear- 
ance; in hark and foliage it is not unlike the European ash, but the trunk, like that of 
all forest trees, shoots up to ah immense height before throwing off branches.-” The 
(1. of New Granada, Ecuador, and Central America is obtained from casHllm elastic# 
(nab orck artomrpaGae), that of East India from the beautiful glossy-leaved jime, elastic# 
(nut. ord. imraeeie), now so common as an ornamental plant in our conservatories, that 
of Borneo from ureeola elasitca, and that of western Africa from several species of 
br/iclolphia, nnd also fieus. Species of mkea, mUughheia, euphorbia , aftd other genera 
likewise yield useful varieties of C., and the sources of some kinds are unknown. 

C. is sometimes collected by cutting the trees down, but much more usually by mak- 
ing simple incisions in the trunks. The method of collecting and preparing the liquid 
CV is thus described in a work recently published at Rio Janeiro. In a few hours, the 
juice which flows out fills the basins, made of large leaves and plastic clay, which are 
adapted to the lower part of the tree. It is then poured into other vessels of various 
shapes; in a short time it becomes thickened, and solidifies inconsequence of the evapo- 
ration of the liquid part. In order to dry it completely, the practice is to expose it to a 
gentle heat; for this purpose it is suspended over a brazier lighted with wood, and the 
flame maintained with the fruits of auricuri, in such a manner that it may receive the 
smoke, hence the blackish color which the C. of commerce generally presents. "Whilst 
it is liquid, it is fashioned by means of molds, according to the purposes to which it is 
destined. An attempt has recently been made to import the juice of the tree, and sub- 
ject it to the drying process in this country, but little has as yet been imported into 
Britain. The characters of the juice are, that it possesses the consistence of cream, has 
a yellow color, is miscible with water, but not with naphtha or other of the solvents of 
ordinary 0., and its specific gravity varies from 1.03 to 1.41 — ordinary C. being 030. The 
juice contains about 80 per efent of caoutchouc. When heated, it coagulates (as the 
glaire of egg does), owing to the presence of albumen; and exposed to the air, it dries 
up and leaves a film of caoutchouc. In the preparation of pure C., the natural juice is 
mixed with five or six times its bulk of water, and then either heated or mixed with 
common salt or hydrochloric acid, when the pure G. separates as a white opaque sub- 
stance, which becomes transparent when dry. Pure C. is a car bo-hydrogen, its compo- 
sition being carbon 87.5 and hydrogen 13.5. 

Para O, is the best, and commands the highest price in the market. The other 
South American kinds are of medium quality. East Indian rubber — naturally a fine 
quality— -is too often injured by adulteration and careless collecting. The poorest kind 


Commercial u. is a tough rabrous substance, possessing elastic properties in the high- 
est degree. Reduced to the temperature of freezing water (82 J F.), it hardens, and in 
greater part, if not entirely, loses its elasticity, but doss not become brittle. When 
heated, as by placing in boiling water, it softens, and becomes very much more elastic 
than at ordinary temperatures, though it does not in any degree dissolve in the water. 
If suddenly stretched to seven oreight times its original length, it becomes worm ; and 
if. kept in this outstretched form for several weeks, it appears to lose, in great part, its 
elastic properties, and in this condition is readily cut. into those thin threads which are 
used in the elastic put in gloves, bonnets, etc., and the elasticity of which is readilv 
renewed by the application of gentle heat. Of late years, however, elastic thread is 
usually prepared with vulcanized rubber. Commercial 0. is insoluble in water and 
alcohol; is not acted upon by alkalies or acids, except when the latter are concentrated, 
and heat is applied; but is soluble in ether, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, naphtha, 
petroleum, benzol, and the essential oils of turpentine, lavender, and sassafras. Many 
otlier essential and fixed oils, when heated with G. , cause it to soften , and produce 
thick glutinous compounds, especially linseed oil, which, in the proportion of If lb. of 
the ou to 4 ozs. G. in thin strips or films, yields a solution which, when strained is of 
great use in rendering shoes, cloth, etc, water-proof. When heated to 248 a F., G. 
fuses; and at 600° it is volatilized, at the same time undergoing decomposition, and 
yields a liquid called caoutclmmne or caoutchisine , with the specific gravity 680, and 
possessing great solvent powers over C. and otlier substances. Caouichoueine is neces- 
sarily very expensive, and hence Us use is limited; but cordage steeped in it and dried 
acquires great supple and tenacious properties, and cloth saturated with it, and dried by 
exposure to the air, becomes water-tight. 

In the employment of G. as a branch of manufacture, the first operation is the puri- 
fication of the crude material as it comes from abroad. The crude material is cut into 
minute shreds, and washed by powerful machinery, immersed in water, which releases 
the solid impurities, and the pure G. being removed, is placed on iron trays, and dried 
m a room heated by steam. The material then undergoes a process of kneading under 
very heavy rollers, which causes the adhesion of the various pieces of 0. to. each other. 
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and ultimately yields a mass or block of C. in which the condensation is so perfect that 
all air-holes, and other cells and interstices, disappear. The block of G. is then cut 
under water by powerful knives or shears' into sheets, from which the pieces sold by 
stationers may be shaped out, or from which C. bands or thread may be obtained. In 
the manufacture of square threads, mere cutting is had recourse to; and the delicacy of 
the operation may be understood when it is stated that 1 lb. of G. will yield 32,000 yds. 
of thread. The round thread elastic is prepared from C. which has been treated with 
about double its weight of bisulphide of carbon, containing about 5 per cent of alcohol, 
which yields a soft material resembling in consistence bread dough or putty; and this 
being squeezed through a series of small holes, is obtained in minute round threads, 
which are first received on an endless piece of velvet and ultimately off an endless 
web of common cloth 500 to GOO yds. long, during the transit of the threads across 
which, the solvent or bisulphide of carbon evaporates, and leaves the caoutchouc.- 
When it is washed to weave these threads into cloth; they are wound upon bobbins, 
taking care to stretch the G. as much as possible, so as to deprive it, for the time being, 
of its elasticity; and after it has been woven into the cloth, a hot iron is passed over tfie 
fabric, and immediately the G. resumes its elasticity. 

In the manufacture of water-proof clothing, or Mackintoshes (see Mackintosh),* 
which was the fi rst application of rubber on a large scale, the C. is made into a solu- 
tion with spirits of turpentine, or other solvent, and spread upon the cloth; when 
thus coated, the fabric is pressed between heavy rollers. This variety of waiter-proof 
cloth lias now, however, been almost entirely superseded by another kind made with 
vulcanized rubber, which we shall notice presently. 

Vulcanized Caoutchouc . — Pure india-rubber is now used only to a limited extent in the 
arts, but it is applied in the vulcanized state to an almost endless variety of pur- 
poses. The remarkable change which G undergoes when mixed with sulphur and 
heated, according to circumstances, from 240° to 810° F., was discovered by Charles 
Goodyear, in America, in 1843, and independently, about the same time, by Mr. Thomas 
Hancock, in England. In the process of vulcanizing, the rubber, as a preliminary step, 
is either torn into shreds or crushed into thin pieces by machinery, and afterwards 
washed. There are two principal kinds of vulcanized rubber, one hard and horny in its 
texture, the other soft and elastic. In the case of the former, the C. is mixed 
with about one third of its weight, of sulphur, and heated for several hours, the tem- 
perature finally rising to fully 300° F. For the soft kind of vulcanized rubber, on the 
other hand, a much" smaller proportion of sulphur is required — namely, from 2-} to 
10 per cent, and the heat to which it is subjected in the vulcanizing chamber is con- 
siderably less. Usually, too, with this latter kind, the articles are made before the 
rubber is heated. The sulphur is commonly added in the ground state, but sometimes 
the rubber is treated with some solution containing this element, such as the bisulphide 
of carbon 

Although sulphur is the only essential ingredient required for vulcanizing rubber, 
yet other substances are usually added. Thus, in the case of machinery belting, pipes, 
and some other articles, the silicate of magnesia (French chalk) is used to prevent adhe- 
siveness. Litharge, or carbonate of lead, again, is frequently mixed with the rubber 
and sulphur for certain purposes; but there is really a long list of materials more or 
less used in preparing different qualities of vulcanized C., each manufacturer using 
mixtures, the exact nature of which he is careful not to divulge. Asphalte, tar, lamp- 
black, whiting, rosin, sulphide of antimony, and ground cork are some of the ingredients 
most commonly employed in this way. Belting for machinery, and some kinds of 
tubing, are formed of alternate layers of canvas and vulcanized rubber 

Natural G., as already stated, is elastic, cohesive, impervious to gases, insolu- 
ble in water, and resists many chemical re-agents; but it loses its elasticity by cold, 
softens by heat, and is destroyed by many fixed oils. After being vulcanized, C. has its 
elasticity* greatly increased, is not hardened by cold, and does not soften or become viscid 
at any temperature short of its absolute decomposition. Besides, it is barely soluble in 
turpentine, naphtha, and the other solvents of pure C. ; nor does oil readily penetrate 
or soften if. • 

It would he a hopeless task to attempt to specify the many useful purposes to 
which vulcanized O. is applied, even if we had the space to spare. From the year 
1843, when it was first made, to the present time, the various patented applications of it 
must he two or three thousand in number. The mere abridgments of the specifications 
connected with this material, issued by the English patent office, form a thick volume. 
Under the head Goloshes, will be found a brief description of the process of making 
india-rubber shoes. Water-proof coats are now made in a similar way, the mixture of 
rubber and vulcanizing materials being pressed on the surface of any suitably woven 
fabric by heated iron rollers in a calender. The coats are then cut out and the various 
pieces put together, without sewing, by some solvent, such as turpentine, which makes 
the edges adhere. They are afterwards heated in the vulcanizing chamber. Both coats 
and shoes of this material have, however, the objectionable property of preventing the 
escape of moisture from the skin. Belting, buffers, wheel tires, washers, valves, pipes, 
fire-hose, and other engineering appliances, form a large branch of the rubber trade. For 
medical and surgical purposes, many articles are made of this materia]. Of such an 
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? no n y 4 T al mat ? er ils vulcanized rubber thread, one English firm turns out alien" 
?’°° J ’ :P® r y a y> .«nd another single small article— namely, tobacco pouches— is mad- 
ia another factory at the rate of 8,000 per diem. mau -' 

Hard vulcanized rubber, termed vulcanite, and sometimes ebonite, is made into o 
gieat many snuu Vi;c.es, such as combs, chains, bracelets, boxes, penholders naner 
Knives knife-handles, buttons, etc., as a substitute for materials like horn bone ivorv 
and jet. As m the case _of these substances, it is formed into various objects by molding 
cut mg carvmg^poiishmg, and other processes. Vast numbers of these articles are now 

tes ed TiThi, T T S V et i elap -f bef ° re °f this material is thoroughly 

\ P^hltick colorof vulcanite ornaments lias still a tendency to turn mv hnt 
the brntleness whiea was a fault of combs made of.it a few years ago seems to'be'ov^ 
come W itb respect to objects of considerable size, vulcanite has been in adV into 
ornamental ti.es, and even rails fpv railroads. A kind of vulcanite is now' 
ay lately employed as an insulator in Electric 'cables, experience having shown that 
tdaem are certain objections to gutta-percha being used for this purpose ° 

^vt? e 4 3 - 2X3 m £ e ^ a PP hca ^ loris of india-rubber in the liquid or semidiquid state 
vmcn iUs worth whne to note; thus, when melted at 398° F\, and mixed with hhfdm 

Inf^^ ak0di ?^ ^ Use ™ or ^ which 

hoofing n m ’f e ? d r eu ^ead is added. A very tenacious glue is formed bv 

heating C. , coal tar, audcno^ac together. It forms an ingredient in some special kinrb 

sag 7 * lQ “ s ° f ***** * 

ftr>f n ^!i e 1w r nri ai K th f e a re ? is or e % ht large india-rubber factories, each eiuplovine 
1f 0 J° 300 ba “ ds ’„ besides a great number of smaller works. The mamri' rcturf 
f also ™ extensive industry in the United States, and in some continental 

FKSKrSPRS'te gag* 

S y d7&£ mmw0IkB baB . pt ™ d a ta4mSZ;ttS 


“?>, in ship-building, is a strong, thick block of wood fixed near the ton of o-rh 
^ tt -;t u PP er , end of lower mast, and anotter to wet! 

„ A A{ ; ° x * fc iG l°P mast \ with eyebolts to aid in hoisting the topmast. There is aho 

A"tesxsiusteu» - fc-wsKfe 

CM?. See Percussion Caps. 

J '^ACITY, Legal, is such a condition of individuals, in regard to them natural ^w;-l 
ues anti ECjiial position under the constitution of the countrv os thkm - fni* tux ^ 

« tom pS&toJcS! Sjf'-n”® MS LUCC * ! PM», »» >1» mil- 

to “ L ' r ‘ M,y ' A Moo. completely HUM for tie add i. mid 

“isss'E: ““ r* — - - 7 

CAPE ANN, in n. e. Massachusetts, 31 m. from Boston; 43° 88' n 70° 3 V , v . 

}. w .° hxed lights DO feet above tide, and about half a mile apart. Thm- are be? 
i™' 1 khi i ‘1 IShD r’ a °™ t a P i,e olT shore - There are valuable 8 tbne-quan-k“ S 
80 in into the generaUy included under ^ projects about 
CAPE BAB-EL-MANDEB. See Bab-el-mahdeb, ante 
r 48^aft. BIANCO ’ thC m ° St n0rtherIy point °f ^iea, on the Mediterranean; 87“ 20' n., 
CAPE BLANCO, or Okfotid, in s w Orep-on 49° av r, iq k° ak' . ^ * ,, 

as&?ar A asg 
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CAPE BLANCO, on the w. coast of Africa, See Blanco, ante, 

CAPE BOE'O, the w. point of Sicily, a mile from Marsala; 87° 28' n., 12° StTeasj, 
Off this cape, in 241 Ac., the Romans gained a naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
closing the first Punic war. 

CAPE BOJADQR'. Sec Bojadoe, ante. 

' CAPE BON, or Ras Adbek, in Tunis, Africa, 37° 6' n., 11° 3' e,, at the entrance of 
the gulf of Tunis. 

GAPE BBEI'Gl*, a rocky island of irregular form in British North America, .stretching 
in n. lat. between 45° and 47°, and in w. long, between 60° and 61° £0'. It is separated 
from the peninsula of Nova Scotia by Ghebucto or Chedabueto bay and the gut of Canso, 
contains 8,120 sq.m., with a pop, (1871) qf 28,454. Its principal exports are pine, oak, 
birch, maple, fish, and coal. Though the island produces maize and other grains, yet it 
.depends for its breadstuffs chiefly on the United States. C. B., originally a French pos- 
session, was taken by the English in 1745; but being subsequently restored to France, it 
was again captured in 1758, and ceded in 1768. After having been for a time a distinct 
colony, it now forms part of the province of Nova Beotia. The towns are Sydney, Ari- 
chat, and Port Hood, the once famous Louishourg, stripped of its fortifications, having 
become merely a village. 

CAPE BRETON, a co. in e. Nova Scotia, a part of the island of the same name, 
nearly surrounded by the ocean; pop. ’71, 78,424. Coal is the chief production. Chief 
town, Sydney. 

CAPE CANAY'EEAL, about the middle of the Atlantic coast of Florida, 28° 27' n. 5 
80° 83' west. It has a revolving light 139 ft. above the water. There are dangerous 
shoals around the cape. 

CAPE CHARLES at the n.e. entrance of Chesapeake hay, Yirginia. On Smiths 
island there is a revolving light 87° 3' n., 76 3 2' west. This cape is the extreme s. pro- 
jection of the “eastern shore ” of Maryland. 

CAPE CLEAR, a high promontory on the s. side of Clear island, co. Cork, Ireland, 
usually the first land seen when steamers are approaching England from America. 
There are two lights, one in 51° 26' n., 9° 29 w.; and one on Fastnett rock, 8J m. n.w. 
bj s, from the cape, 148 ft. above high water, 

GAPE COAST CASTLE, the chief settlement of Great Britain in north or upper Guinea, 
lat. 5 U 5' m, and long. 1° 13' west. The place, as its name implies, is defended by a 
fort, or rather by three forts. It has a pop. of 10,000. During 1871, the external trade 
’cf the entire Gold Coast, O. C. C. being the capital, was as follows: imports, £384,672; 
exports, £327,012. Under the latter head, the principal articles were palm-oil, gold-dust, 
tortoise-shell, and maize. 

CAPE COB, properly a narrow peninsula of Massachusetts, which, with a length of 
65 m., forms the s.e. boundary of the great bay of that state. The northern extremity, 
marked by a revolving light 155 ft. high above the level of the sea, is in lat. 42° 8' 40" 

and long. 70" 14' 4’8" west. 

CAPE COD (ante), the n.w* point of the long sandy strip running around Cape Cod 
bay and forming Barnstable co., Mass., inclosing Provincetown and Cape Cod harbors. 
The name is applied also to the whole strip of land. On Race point, at the n. extremity, 
there is a revolving light 155 ft. above tide, in 42° 4' n., 70° 15' west. There are also 
several other lights. The cape was discovered by Gosnold 18 years before the arrival 
of the pilgrims. 

, CAPE COLONY. Bee Cape cf Good Hope, ame. 
f CAPE COM'OEIN. Bee Comorin, ante. 

CAPE DIAMOND,’ %ie high rock at the junction of the 8i Lawrence and the Sk 
Charles on which stands the citadel of Quebec. 

CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT, or Cape Hancock, the s.w. point of Washington terri- 
tory, at the entrance cf Columbia river; 46° 16' n., 124° 2' w.; has a white, light 282 it 
above the water. 

CAPE BTJ OA'TO. See Bucato, ante. 

CAPE ELIZABETH, in the town of that name in Cumberland co., Me., 6 m. s.e. of 
Portland, 43° 88' n., 70° TV w. There are two lights, one fixed and one floating. The 
town is a suburb of Portland, and a popular summer resort; pop. ’70, 5,106. 

CAPE FAREWELL, the s. point of Greenland, a precipitous headland on an 
island; 59° 49' n., 43° 54' w. The currents, the ice, and the winds combine to make 
this probably the most boisterous point on the globe. 

CAPE FEAR, the s, point of Smith’s island at the mouth of Cape Fear river T?. 
North Carolina; 33° 48' n., 77° 57' w. There is a light about a mile from the shore. u 
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CAPE FEAR -RIVER, in North Carolina, formed by the Haw and Deep rivers and' 
affording navigation from the ocean to Wilmington, and further for steamboats It 
enters the Atlantic n. of Smelt island. 1 

iono AP 5fr ie ' 0 ^ BApr S STE Kostore Raymond, a French publicist and historian was b 
180.2, at Marseilles. He studied law at Aix, and in 1821 proceeded to Paris for the our 
pose of completing bis juridical course, but soon betook himself to journalism and author 
ship. He held a post m the foreign office until 1848. This, however, did not interfere 
with Ins amazing activity. Besides contributing extensively to many of the IMrkkn 
journals, he has “ manufactured” not less than a hundred volumes of histo-v— not 
indeed, .intrinsically valuable, but indicating wonderful facility in the use of the oen’ 
The best is the llistvive de la Be&taumtion (3d edit., 1842). He lias published of late years 
maDy interesting biographical works. ' , / / y' 1 - -,.'./ 

CAPE FINISTEERE'. See Finisterre, ante. 

CAPE FLATTERY, the extreme w. point of the United States (except Alaska) in 

Dade co., Fla., e. of the 


CAPE FLORIDA, the s. extremity of Key Biscayne in 
Everglades. I here is a fixed white light. J 

CAPE- GAT A, or Cape de Gatte, a promontory of Spain in the urovinep nf Om 
nada extending into the Mediterranean; a mass of rock about 24 niMt? circumference 
SLf 108 f 0i t | ie i P i L e is tlie ancient Promitorium Charidemi the Moorish 

• rewt of Mom-ish pirates! 7 aSat6S ' SparS> audcr y stais - The cape was once a 

andS^Sdt 

Jactof ’ P ° eS ’ t0baCC °’ etC ’ ; 8?5 P0P ‘ ’ 80 > 20,908-1994 

- r . QAPE GIRARDEAU, a city m the eo. of the same n n m p in TVTiacri-ma 
Mississippi river, 100 m. below St. Louis; pop. ’70, 3 585 It is in a rich and iiil t 6 
vated section. St. Vincent’s college, Roman Catholic, is the principal pubS ifstUuUon: 
CAPE GUARDAFUI'. See Guardafui, ante. 

CAPE HATTEEAS, a dangerously low point of North Carolina U S in lit «?>-,• ia' 

coast-hue abruptly turns from the direction of n.e. to that of due north ^ % 1 1 

ishmfj ** •?* 

ated on a small bay, partly encircled bv bilk im wIroJi u l lt , Pteasantly- situ- 
handsome squares 7 ’ k grLt pTrtlon 3 R litwevlffs tanSWffS °,f 1 T* 

wyichfhoweTer, t ik 1 rather°difflcult < of'access^ a c Tfcar^ fa 3 th> " tho 

the United States. Pop. stated at from 12 '000 toTO.OOO 0 “ “ co " 8lderaUo trade wia 
ware bfj? 18^2^5 cape Mw wldc^ifin^’f* tho entrance of flie Dela- 

SST “*• H “ lop '“ ■* “ 8 * ■- *- r^WKSftaRSitSS; 

CAPE HENRY, on the coast 
pposite ' 
the sea. 

K5: »«* 




.a .... ~ w j v* •‘awvw, vjuvj juMish {suuiiieriv point of a 

Schouten, a native of Hoorn in Holland about Mv^rcfi ^ , d +1 * if Was .Covered by 
and since then the course of navigation of sailino- JitLk later than the strait of Magellan, 
of through the strait. * ai vessels has been round the cape Instead 

“ . ™ i. z «o „°5 Bffi'te'sf a c £s,r a ifsiisr^ 
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he was compelled by famine to surrender to Fairfax. He was tried for treason and exe- 
cuted Mar. 9, 1649. He was the author of Daily Observations or Meditations. 

CAP'EL, Thomas John, b. 1835; an English Roman Catholic priest. When but 17 
years old, he, with others, founded a normal training college for the education of school- 
teachers, of which, in 1856, he was made vice- principal. Being compelled to seek southern 
Europeon account of ill health, he founded at Pan a mission for English-speaking 
Roman Catholics, in consequence of which the pope advanced him to “ man sign ore,” a 
position equivalent to that of bishop. Returning to England, in 1873 lie established the 
Roman Catholic public-school at Kensington, and devoted much of his time to preach- 
ing. In 1874, he published a Reply to Gladstone's Political Expostulation. 

CAPE LA HAGUE, a promontory of France, forming the n.w. extremity of the penin- 
sula of Cotent in, in the department of Manche. It juts out into the English channel, 
opposite the island of Alderney, and about 16 m. n.n. w. of Cherbourg, and 50 m. s. of 
St. Alban’s Head, in Dorsetshire. 

CAPE LA HOGUE, often confounded with cape la Hague, is situated on the e. side 
of the same peninsula. Here the united English and Dutch fleets defeated the French 
in 1692. 

CA'PELIIT, Mallotm G-rwnlandicus , a small fish of the family of mlmonid®, extremely 
abundant on the coasts of Newfoundland, and much used as bait in the cod-fishery, it 
b also, in a. dry state, an article of commerce, and is imported, although not very 
largely, into Britain, where it sometimes appears on the breakfast or supper table. Its 
flavor, which is very agreeable, suggests to most persons the idea of its belonging to the 
herring rather than the salmon family. It is nearly allied to the smelt, but the teeth are . 
smaller and more numerous. It is the only known* species of its genus. — Shoals of cape- 
lins arrive periodically on the coast of Newfoundland, the vast numbers changing the 
very color of the sea. 

CAP'ELL, Edward, 1718-81; b. in Suffolk, England; a Shakespearean annotator 
and critic. As deputy -inspector of plays, he became so much disturbed by the inaccura- 
cies in the current edition of Shakespeare, that he projected an entirely new print, care- 
fully compared with the original as far as possible. This was published at the expense 
of the London book-sellers. He continued his Shakespearean researches during his life, 
and shod much light on the great author’s works. He also published a volume of ancient 
poems under the title of Prolusions. . 

CAPELLA, a bright star of the first magnitude, on the left shoulder of Auriga. C. is 
also called Capra or the She-goat, a name also sometimes given to Capricorn.— The poets 
fable C. to be Amalthea’s goat, which suckled Jupiter in his infancy. 

CAPELLA. See A Capella. 

CAPELLA, Martianes Miners Felix, a learned author belonging to the second half 
of the 5th c,, was born in Africa, but where is not definitely ascertained. Of his life 
nothing whatever is known. The work which has preserved his name to posterity is the 
Batiricon, a kind of encyclopaedia, highly esteemed during the middle ages as a work of 
reference. It is written in a medley of prose and verse, and is full of curious learning, 
but possesses no literary value; the style has all the bombastic pomp of the African 
school of later Latinists. It consists of nine books. The first two consist of an allegory, 

The Nuptials of Philology and Mercury , while the remaining seven are devoted to the 
“liberal arts,’’ grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. The first edition of the Batiricon appeared in 1499, under the care of Franciscus 
Bodianus; the best in 1886, under the care of XL F. Kopp. 

The book on astronomy is remarkable as containing a hint of the true theory of the 
solar system. Mercury and Venus are there declared to move round the sun, and not 
round the earth; and their relation to these bodies is properly explained. Now as Coper- 
nicus knew 0,, and quotes from him, it is not unlikely that he derived the first idea of 
his doctrine from this writer. 

CAPE LOOKOUT, on the e. coast of North Carolina, 85 m. s.w. of cape Hatteras; 

84° 7' n., 76° 83' w., having a fixed white light 100 ft. above tide. 

CAPE MATAPAN, the s. extremity of the continent of Europe, In Greece, 
between the gulf of Laconia and Kalamatia, 36° 23' n., 22° 29' east. The ancient Greeks 
called it Tnenarium, and made it sacred to Neptune, whose temple stood near the cape, 
the remains of which are yet to be seen. 

CAPE MAY, the s. point of New Jersey, at the n.e, entrance to Delaware bay. 
There is a revolving light 152 ft. above tide; 88° 56' n., 74° 57' west. 

CAPE MAY, a co. in s. New Jersey, on the ocean and Delaware bay, intersected by 
the Cape May and Millville railroad; 25*0 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9765. The surface is level, and 
somewhat swampy, with alluvial soil, producing grain, hay, and fruit. In one of the 
swamps is a deposit of cedar trees, the timber of which is still good, though it must have *: 
been under-ground more than 2000 years. Co. seat, Cape May Court-house. 
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‘ CAPE MAY, or Cape Island, at., village, and celebrated watering place, in Cape 
May co., N. J. ; connected with. Philadelphia by railroad; sometimes called Cape city or 
Cape Island city. There is a line beach several miles long, and the bathing facilities are 
of the first order. The hotels are numerous, and of modern construction, and in sum- 
, mer the place is the favorite resort of Philadelphians as well as of people from cities 

% more remote. The climate is usually equable and pleasant. 

, CAPE MENDOCINO, in Humboldt co., Cal., the extreme w. point of the state; 
40' 24'' n., 124° 23' 27" west. There is a flashing light 428 ft. above the water. 


CAPE NORTH. See Mageroe, ante. 



CAPE ORTEGAL', the n. extremity of Spain, projecting into the bay of Biscay in 
the province of Corunna; 43° 47' n., 7° 56' w. ; on a rugged and barren coast. 

). CAPE OE GOOD HOPE, popularly regarded as the most; southerly promontory of Africa, 
though it is half a degree to the n. of cape Agulhas. The latter is merely a projection 
on a coast-line, which diverges inconsiderably from a parallel; but the former is really 
the turning-point from s. to e. on the voyage from Europe to India. This, celebrated 
promontory is in lafc. 34° 22' s., and long. 18° 29' e., being the termination of Table moun- 
tain, which, as it recedes towards the bay of its own name, rises from the height of 1000 
ft. above the sea to that of 3,582. The cape (for so it is called by way of eminence) was 
discovered and doubled by Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, as early as I486 — six years 
before Columbus, in aiming at the same goal by a different route, led the way to Amer- 
ica. But it was only in 1497 that Vasco da Gama realized the value of Diaz’s discovery, 
by rounding it on his adventurous voyage from Lisbon to Calicut. The result was not 
merely to open a new channel for the traffic of the east, but it was also to transfer trad- 
ing superiority from the republics of Italy to the states of Western Europe. 

CAPE OE GOOD HOPE, a British colony, was so called from the cape on its s.w. 
extremity. It was established by the Dutch, in 1652, some attempts at a settlement hav- 
ing been previously made by the Portuguese. The former only intended it at first as an 
intermediate station between Holland and their East Indian" possessions; and at first 
occupied only a small tract of ground on the slopes of Table mountain, with some por- 
tion of the adjoining flats; but they had in their neighborhood scattered tribes of 
improvident natives, singularly feeble of purpose, and incapable of organization on a large 
scale. The tide of immigration set m from Holland, and when the country was finally 
taken possession of by the British in 1806 (there having been a brief occupation of it 
from 1798 till 1803), the Dutch had extended their dominion as far to the e. as the mouth 
of the Great Pish river, and .from that point in a waving line ..cross the country to the 
w., a little, s. of Orange river. 

In entering upon the government of this large territory, the British found themselves 
face to face with a race of a totally different sort from that of the purposeless Hottentot 
— a people styled Kaffirs, mainly of Arab descent, consisting of tall, athletic, finely 
formed men, of warlike dispositions, with an incurable propensity to steal from any one, 
provided he was not of their own tribe, and particularly so if he was a foreigner. The 
inevitable result was a succession of wars— those, namely, of 1812, 1819. 1828, 1885-86, 
1848-47, 1851-52. 

Cape Colony proper is bounded on the n. by the Orange river and the Kei. But of 
late the area of this British possession has been ' greatly extended by the annexation of 
districts lying* to the northward. Of these successive annexations the most important 
are that of British Kaffraria (sec Kaffrakta) in 1866; of Basuto-land, lying in the upper 
basin of the Orange river, in 1888; of two vast districts across the Kei called Fingo-fcind 
and JSoman s-land now called Griqua-land Bast (q.v.), in 1875; of Griqua-iand West, in 
18<6; and of the Transvaal (q.v.) in 1877. The area of cape Colony proper is 181,592 
sq.m., and its pop. in 1875,496,381. The area of the whole colony, with the newly 
incorporated districts, is estimated at 329,495 sq.m., and its pop. at 1,142,782. 

The highest range of mountains within the colony is 9,000 ft. above the sea. The 
mountains keep at a distance from the coast-line of from 30 to about 100 m., and receive 
ainerent names on their course, such as the Storm berg, Sneeuwberg, Nieuwveld, Ro<*- 
geveld, and kamiesberg. Between this principal range and the sea on the e., there are 
two other ranges less continuous and regular, the intermediate one generally more dis- 
tant^ from thcMirst than they are from each other. 

South Africa being not far from the region of the trades, s.e, winds prevail, especially 
m the summer time; the only other wind that maybe said to blow is that from the 
n.w., which prevails during the colder months.* But whichever of these two winds 
piectonnnates the one bearing a supply of rain from the Indian ocean, the other, if less 
irequent , more richly laden from a part of the Atlantic nearer the line than the country 
. which it lertihzes — it fails to deposit its stores on the opposite side of the principal 
water-shed which crosses its path. Hence the curious fact of the transposition of sea- 
sons in the same latitude. As the harvest in such latitudes depends more on the sup-” 
ply of ram than anything else, people are reaping on the one side of the country whilst 
they are sowing and planting on the other. Certain parts of the country are liable to 
# long continued droughts, because while very heavy rain-falls take place, the min is 
confined to a particular part of the year. The country, however, is admirably adapted 
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for the storage of water. In many places one meets with the successive beds of dried- 
up lakes, with a narrow outlet at the lower ends, through which a periodic stream 
flows. By closing up this outlet, artificial lakes or dams may be formed to almost any 
extent, and of unlimited number ; and from the steepness of the slope, the lands lower 
down admit easily of being laid under water. 

As regards minerals, the diamond fields are in Griqualand (q. v.), till recently beyond 
the limits of the colony, and in the free state. In 1874, the lieutenant of West Griqna- 
land issued an order for the better management of diggings and mines of precious 
stones and minerals, in which he requires that miners shall have a certificate, dealers a 
license, and the mines he under official inspection. This ordinance created a great out- 
cry against it by a great body of dealers; but it seems necessary that such- protection 
should shield the weak and the dealer who wishes to trade according to recognized law. 
Gold is confidently reported to have been found in the Transvaal in payable quantities; 
but the only mineral within the colony which has greatly added to its wealth is the 
rich copper ore found in Namaqualand. 

There is in the colony almost a total want of navigable rivers, but the system of rail- 
ways is rapidly extending. Already the copper mines are connected with Port Nolloth ; 
the line which connected Cape Town with Wellington has been carried forward 'to 
Worcester. When completed, it will be a trunk line extending from one end of the 
colony to the other. Another line has been begun at Port Elizabeth, in order that it 
may pierce the gaps in the mountain regions, and open up the way to the country 
behind them. A line is projected from East London with a similar view. The ship- 
ping at Cape Town is now secure by a breakwater and docks. The same cannot be 
said of Port Elizabeth, East London, and the Kowie; but measures are being taken 
which, it is hoped, will result in making these also safe from the fierce s.e. winds. 

This splendid country is at present occupied by an assemblage of very varied races. 
The Portuguese were the first Europeans who landed here. The Dutch are probably 
still the most numerous, notwithstanding the exodus to the Orange river free state, 
prompted by the slave question. Next in number are the English, by whom some parts 
of the country, particularly in the e., are occupied almost exclusively. The .French 
are also largely represented, many refugees having settled in it subsequently to the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, but they are now nearly absorbed in the Dutch 
population. They were at first located principally in the w., where they introduced 
the culture of the" vine, but their names arc now found in almost every part of the land. 
There is also a considerable importation of Germans, who have been settled on the 
frontiers adjoining tlie Kaffirs for defensive purposes. As regards the colored inhabit- 
ants, large numbers of Kaffirs have been retained in the districts which they formerly 
occupied, and others have come into the country ns shepherds and ccrvants" There is 
a large number of people of Malay origin in and around Cape To wu, and in towns on 
thee, coast, who gain a livelihood as fishermen, porters, and the more laborious sorts 
of skilled labor. There are a few Mozambiqueres and Hottentots, besides a: number of 
half-castes, to whom the name of Africander properly belongs. 

The constitution of the country, after several changes, was fixed in its present form, 
by an act passed by the colonial legislature in 1872, which provides for responsible gov- 
ernment. There are two elective chambers, tlie upper house, consisting of 21 members, 
11 of whom represent the western province as one constituency, and 10 the eastern. 
They arc presided over by the lord chief -justice. To the lower house, or house of 
assembly, two representatives are appointed by each division of the colony, with the 
exception of the Cape district, which, as being more populous, returns four. They 
amount in all to 08, and are presided over by a speaker of their own choice. The 
16 electoral divisions into which the western and eastern provinces are each divided, 
are again subdivided for magisterial find fiscal purposes.. The governor carries on 
the administration along with a ministry of 5 members — the colonial secretary, the 
attorney-general, the treasurer-general, the commissioner of crown lands and public 
works, *the secretary for native affairs. The supreme court, which has its sittings in 
Cape Town, has two judges beside the lord chief- justice. Another court holds its 
sittings in Graham’s Town, in which there are two judges only, but there lies an appeal 
to the supreme court. In other parts of the colony, justice is administered by the 
judges going on circuit. A colonial university has recently been founded. 

Wool is the staple product of the colony; ostrich farming and the culture of the 
vine are carried on. The following tables show the exports and imports of the colony 
for recent years: 


Imports. Exports. 

1870 £2,859,048 £3;453,768 

1874 5,725,412 ■ 4.468,747 

1877 5,158,348 8,634,078 


The Cape Colony is not exceptional in showing- a decline in imports and exports 
in 1877; but the insecurity caused by the troubles ending in the Zulu war of 1879 
has told against the prosperity of the colony. The official tables include in the 
returns of 'revenue also the loans raised by the government; the increase since 1873 is 
accordingly not to he regarded as normal. . W/T; ■ TC W-TiT 
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, Revenue. Expenditure. 

1870. £881,211 £795,695 

1878... 2,078,220 2,159,658 

1875 2,240,179 2,272,275 

1877 2,681,602 3,428,892 


CAPE PALMAS, the a. extremity of Liberia, Africa, 4° 27' n., 7° 44' west. This 
was the point at which- the Maryland colony of free colored emigrants settled in 1884. 
The surrounding country is one of the Liberian states, and is called Maryland. There 
is a light-house on the cape. 

CAPE PRINCE OF WALES, in Behring sea, the w. point of the mainland of 
Alaska, directly opposite to East cape in Siberia, the strait between the two being the 
narrowest water between America and Asia. The cape is a few miles s. of the Arctic 
circle, and terminates in a bold bluff, n. of which are dangerous shoals. 

CAPE RACE, the s.e. point of Newfoundland, usually the first American land seen 
by steamers from England, 46° 40' n., 52° 54' west. There is a revolving light 180 ft. 
above the sea The cape terminates in a hold rough headland. 

CAPERCAILZIE, Capercaillie, Wood-grouse, or Cock of the Woods (tetrad uro- 
g. dlluff), the largest of the gallinaceous birds of Europe. It is a species of grouse (q. v.), 
almost equal in size to the turkey; the male, which is the largest, sometimes weighing 
fifteen pounds or more. In figure and appearance, it much resembles the black-cock, 
but the tail of the male C. is rounded, and not forked, as in that species; and the male 
O. has the feathers of the head elongated. The general color of the adult male is 
brownish black, minutely freckled with grayish white, and with lighter brown; the 
quill-feathers dark brown; the tail-feathers nearly black, some of the longer tail-coverts 
on tlie sides of the tail tipped with white; the chest is of a shining dark green; there is 
a small scarlet patch of naked skin above the eye, and the bill is whitish. The general 
color of tire female and of young males is dark brown, freckled with yellowish brown; 
the front of the neck and the chest are yellowish chestnut; and the feathers of the under 
parts are generally edged with white. "The 0. has the feet feathered to the t oes, hut the 
toes are naked. It is an inhabitant of pine woods; feeds on berries, seeds, worms, 
insects, etc., and on the young shoots of the pine, greatly preferring the Scotch fir to 
the spruce; occasionally also eating, at least in winter, the buds of the birch and other 
trees. The female makes her nest on the ground, and lays from six to twelve eggs, of a 
pale reddish or yellowish brown, spotted with other shades of brown, and more than 
2 in. long. Like the black-cock, the C. is polygamous.— The geographical dis- 
tribution of the O. Is very extensive : it is found on the pine-covered mountains of all. 
parts of Europe, from Spain and Italy almost to the North cape, and is abundant hi the 
northern parts of Asia, It was atone time found both in Scotland and Ireland, but was 
completely extirpated about the end of the IStli or beginning of the 3 Dili century. 
Through the exertions, however, of the earl of Fife and other proprietors of great High- 
land estates, but particularly of the marquis of Ereadalhnne, it has again been restored 
to the forests of the Highlands of Scotland. The C. is very capable of d omutiention, 
and breeds readily, if allowed the range of a space containing a few pine-trees. It: is 
much esteemed for the table. The market of Stockholm is well supplied with it in win- 
ter; and since the establishment of steam communication, it lias been regularly brought 
from Scandinavia to London. 

CAPE RIVER, piypcrlyVcmnlcs, taking its popular name from the proximity of its 
mouth to cape Gracias a Dios, on the e. reach of the Mosquito shore in Central America. 
After a generally n.e. course of nearly 300 m., it enters the Caribbean sea, about lat. 14° 
59' n., and long. 83° IT w.,.. being navigable for a considerable distance upwards. 

CAPERXfARM, meaning. “ the field of repentance,” or “city of comfort,” was in the 
time of our Savior a favorite and exalted city, and one of the three which lie upbraided 
“because they repented not.” It was situated on the north-western coast of the sea of 
Galilee, or lake of Gennesaretli. It is now a heap of ruins, extending more than a mile 
along the shore and back towards the mountains, so overgrown with grass and bushes, 
that it is difficult to move among them. V. is called by the natives of Syria Tcli-hCn. 

CA'PERS are the pickled flower-buds of the caper-bush (capparis spinout). They have 
an agreeable pungency of taste, with a slight bitterness, and have long been in very gen- 
eral use as a condiment and ingredient of sauces, along with boiled nmtion and other 
kinds of food. They possess. medicinal properties, being antiscorbutic, stimulant, and 
laxative. They are of a grayish green color, to improve which, however, copper is some- 
times used, as in the case of gherkins, and other pickles, rendering them poisonous. 
Tills can be. detected by thrusting a polished iron rod into the vessel which contains the 
O.; the surface of the rod soon becoming coated with copper, if it is present. — The 
caper-bush is a native of the s. of Europe, and other countries near the Mediterra- 
nean. It is extensively cultivated in some parts of the s. of France and in Italy, 
but most of all in Sicily. It succeeds in the open air even at Paris, but in Britain 
requires the aid of artificial heat. It is a trailing, rambling shrub, loving dry places, 
and often growing on rocks or walls, adding a fresh charm of beauty to many ail ancient 
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rein, It begins to flower early In summer, and continues flowering till winter. The 
Inids are gathered every morning, and are immediately put into vinegar and salt: at the 
end of the season, . they are sorted according to their size and color, the greenest and 
l- ast expanded being the best, and are again put into vinegar, tiic finest being sent to 
■the market in bottles, the coarser in small barrels. The fruit, which is a smalf berry, is 
also pickled in the s. of Italy. Tim flower-buds of the caper of Mount Sinai ( capp'd - 
ris tiiiuiica) arc pickled like those of the common species; the seeds are also pickled, 
and are called by a name signifying mountain pepper. The fruit of cappam aphylla is 
made into a pickle in India. Species of cappam arc numerous in India, the warm parts 
of America, etc. See C app arid eze . — Various substitutes for 0. are sometimes used, 
as the flower-buds of the marsh marigold - {caltha palustm), .those. of the Indian cress 
{tropmolum majus), and those of the bean caper ' {zygapliyllmi fabagp).' 

GAPERS, William, d.d., 1790-1855; a Methodist minister of South Carolina, in 
early life a missionary among the Indians in Georgia. lie was for several years presid- 
ing elder in Charleston, where he edited the Wedeyan Journal , afterwards merged in 
Mon s Herald, and still later changed to the Christian Advocate and Journal, of New 
York. In 1888, he was representative to the Wesleyan conference in England, and in 
1855 was chosen professor of the evidences of Christianity in the South Carolina uni- 
versity. In 1810, he was elected bishop, and filled the office until his death. 


CAPE SAN ROQUE, in n.e. Brazil, in the province of Rio Grande, 5° 28' s., 85° 16' 
west. Behind the cape is a bay, on which is the town of St. Joseph. 

CAPE SPARTIVEN'TO, in s. Italy, in the Mediterranean, 37 c 57' n., 16° 5' east. The 
ancients called it “Hercules’ Promontorxum,” and supposed it to be the most southerly 
point of Italy. 

CAP E ST. VINCENT, a headland forming the s.w. extremity of Portugal, in lat. 87* 
2’ n., long. 9 : w., is celebrated on account of two naval battles in which British ships 
were engaged, fought oft it, one in 1098, the other in 1797. In the former, admiral 
Rooke, who with some 20 English and Dutch men-of-war was convoying a fleet of some 
400 merchantmen, was attacked off this point by the French admiraf De^Tourville, and 
after a running light lost several ships and 80 merchantmen. In Feb. 1797, sir John 
Jervis, with a fleet of 15 sail, gave battle to a Spanish fleet of 27 sail of the line, 
and defeated them, capturing four ships and driving the rest into Cadiz bay, where they 
were blockaded. 

CAPE ST. VINCENT, the s.w. extremity of Portugal, 87° 2' n , 9° west. Off the 
cape, Feb. 14, 1797, the English admiral Jervis defeated a Spanish fleet much larger 
1 Jam his own. " , 


CAPETIAN DYNASTY, the third Frankish dynasty, founded about the close of the 
10th e., when Hugo Capet ascended the throne. The surname Capet has been derived 
from eappetus, “a monk's hood,” because, though duke of France, Hugo was also abbot 
of St. Martin de Tours. On the death of the last Carloviugian monarch (Louis V., sur- 
named Le Faineant- — i.c., the Slothful), Hugo, the most powerful of French vassals,, 
seized the throne, and by moderation and prudent concessions made to the authorities 
of the church, as Weil as to his brother-nobles, who had made themselves independent, 
rout rived to retain the power he had seized. He was crowned at Noyo'n, July 8, 987. 
in order to establish his dynasty, Hugo ’caused his eldest soil Robert to be crowned as 
eo-rcireat, 988. Cupel first made Paris the capital of France. He died in 996; when his 
“mi Robert, a well -disposed but feeble ruler, ascended the throne, who died 1081, beloved 
by iiis domestics, but despised by his neighbors and vassals, forgotten by his people, and 
permitting all power to vanish from his hands. It was during his long lethargic reign 
that the towns and cities of France began to form themselves into corporations, to act in 
1 heir own name, to contract obligations, and lay the foundations of middle-class free- 
dom. In many other ways, als(C the' happy dissolution of royal power sowed the seeds 
of national prosperity. Robert’s sons were Henry, who succeeded him, and Robert, 
ancestor of the older house of Burgundy. 

^ Henry left two sons — Philippe !., who ascended the throne, and Hugo, who distin- 
guished himself in the first crusade (1096), and died 1102. Philippe,' under the regency 
of Baldwin, count of Flanders, came to the throne when only eight years old, ami first 
really began to reign after the death of Ihe regent (1066). lie took hardly any part in 
the great movements and .events of his times, but supported Robert, son of William the 
conqueror, in his rebellion against his father. Consequently, William commenced an 
expedition against Paris, and would probably have dethroned Philippe, but died in 
U. K. III.— 27 yAwy ■■■■/■ *;■ - 


CAPE SABLE, the s. point of the mainland of Florida, and the s.e. extremity of 
the mainland of the United States, 20° 55' n., 81" 15' west. The cape is occupied by 
fort Poinsett. 


CAPE SABLE, the s. point of Nova Scotia, 43° 26' n. , 66° 38' west. There is a light 
on Cape Sable island, which island has a pop. of about 600 fishermen. 

CAPE SAN LUCAS, the s. point of the peninsula of Lower California, 22° 44' n. 
109 J 54' west. Directly o. across the gulf is the Mexican port and city of Mazatlan. 
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1089. By his dissolute course of life, Philippe fell under a sentence of excommunica- 
tion issued by pope Gregory VII. in 1094, and, after doing penance, died in 1108. 

His successor, Louis VI. , surnamed Le Gros , had, during Philippe’s lifetime, been 
active in the support of the crown, and now extended the royal power, which had been 
almost entirely confined within the duchy of Paris. By bold and vigorous measures 
he brought everywhere his vasscls into real subjection to his authority, liberated the 
towns from baronial oppression, partly abolished feudal bondage, and extended con- 
siderably the jurisdiction of the crown. His life was am almost incessant contest 
with the small and turbulent vassals who had rioted in the license afforded them by the 
weakness of his predecessors. He died 1187, leaving a numerous family. 

As his eldest soil and co-regent, Philippe, had died during the reign of Louis, his 
second son. Louis VII., le Jeitne, now came to the throne, and hv. his marriage with 
Eleanor of Guienhe, heiress of the duke of Aquitaine, gained a considerable accession 
to the power of the crown. He engaged in the second crusade, and led 100,000 men to 
the east; but was unsuccessful, and returned to France after an absence of two years. 
In 1152, he divorced his unfaithful wife Eleanor, who subsequently married Henry 
Plantagenet, afterwards Henry II. of England. This marriage made Henry far more 
powerful than the king of France, and Louis would probably have lost his crown had 
not the disturbances in England — the quarrels with Beckefc and with his own sons — 
proved sufficient to occupy Henry’s attention. Louis le Jeune died 1180. 

Philippe Auguste (q.v.), his son by a third marriage, ascended the throne ten months 
before his father’s death, and proved himself the most able ruler of the Capetian dynasty. 
Against the wishes of his family, he married Isabelle of Hainault, great-granddaughter 
of the last of the Oarlovingians, and thus finally united the two houses. His successor, 
Louis VIII., who died 1226, was said to have been poisoned by the count of Champagne, 
paramour of the queen, Blanca of Castile. Louis VIII. was followed by his son, Louis 
IX. (Saint Louis, q.v.), who died at Tunis, 1270, Of the eleven children of St. Louis, 
tire eldest, Louis, died aged 16 years, while the youngest, Robert, became the founder of 
the Bourbon dynasty (see Bouhbon). The second son, Philippe III., lehardi , succeeded 
his father, and, by the decease of two brothers and two uncles, acquired possession of 
Poitou, Auvergne, and Toulouse. His son (Philippe IV., le bel) acquired by marriage 
Champagne with Navarre. These acquisitions, and his attempt to secure for his uncle, 
(diaries of Anjou, the throne of Naples, involved Philippe 111. in contentions with Italy 
and Spain, lie subjugated Navarre, 1276, and died of the plague in 1285. Philippe 
IV., le bd, succeeded to the throne when 17 years old. He soon gave signs of a despotic 
^character, plundered the estates of the church, defied papal authority, persecuted the 
;order of Templars (q.v.), and removed the residence of the pope to Avignon. 'The atro- 
cious act of burning the grand-master, with sixty knights, of the order of Templars, after 
.they had recalled ail the confessions drawn from them by torture, lias left an inefface- 
able blot on the name of Philippe le bel. He died 1814, and left three sons and a 
daughter. 

The eldest son, Louis X., lehutin, who ascended the throne, displayed remarkable 
weakness of character, and died 1316. lie was succeeded by Philippe V., le long , 
second son of Philippe le bel, who died without issue. By his death (1322) the crown 
.came to Charles IV, le bsl^ third son of Philippe le bel, and the last of the direct line of 
the Capetian kings. He died 1828, leaving by his third marriage a daughter, named 
Blanche, who married Philippe, duke of Orleans, and died (1892) leaving no issue. 
Isabelle (daughter of Philippe le bel) married Edward II. of England, and was -mother 
of Edward .ILL, who consequently took the title of king of France, which was retained 
by the kings of England until the reign of George III. ;l>ut Philippe of Valois, cousin of 
the last Capetian king, and grandson of Philippe TIL, lehardi claimed the crown of 
France by virtue of the Salic law, and so founded the dynasty of Valois (q.v.). 

CAPE TITMOUSE, Rarus capeum, a small bird of the cape of Good Hone, remark- 
able for its curious nest, which is built of cotton or other fiber in the form of a bottle, 
and suspended from the limb of a tree. On the outside, near tjie opening, is built a 
pondc or pocket, in which the male bird rests while the female is on the nest, and when 
she, leaves. he manages by strokes of his wings to close the mouth of the nest, to prevent 
intrusion' while they are in search of food, 

CAPE T6W¥, the capital of Cape Colony, faces Table bay to the me., is flanked by 
the mountain Lion’s Head, with its continuation to Lion’s Rump or Signal bill, and has 
behind it the precipices of Table mountain. Its lat. is 83° 56' s., its long. 18° 28' 7" east. 
Its mean temperature 58.3” F. for winter, 76.6° for summer, and 67.3° for the whole 
year. Pop. 40,000. Two lines of passenger wagons connect it with the diamond fields, 
which are reached in about a week, railways with Worcester, etc., and electric telegraphs 
with the principal parts of the colony. It is the principal port for the coasting trade as well 
as foreign exports and imports; is well supplied with fish, as well as meat, dairy prod- 
uce, and every sort of fruit and vegetables, at a moderate price. It has a supply of fresh 
water of ■excellent quality. G, T. is the seat of the government, the supreme court, and 
a college and university. All the churches are -well represented— the English Episcopal, 
the Roman Catholic, and representatives of Presbyterians, Lutherans, Weslevans, Corv- 
gregafcionalists, -a Free church (chiefly an off -break from the Butch church), a Jewish 
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synagogue, and a Mohammedan mosque, the Malay population being of that faith. There 
are also banks and insurance offi< es. The town is built upon a double slope, which sub- 
sides into a plain on the n.e. side. Its streets, at right angles to each other, are lined 
with houses, for the most part of an eastern type, with heavy walls, fiat roofs, and large 
public apartments, interspersed with increasing numbers of shops and warehouses, of the 
sort to be met with in England. * 

The most remarkable structures are the breakwater, with the docks and patent slip; 
the castle, with its outworks and bastions; the barracks for the military, the Roman 
Catholic cathedral, with a few other places of worship; the museum and library, with 
the Botanic gardens in front; and between it and Government house, a park, with its 
avenues shaded by stately oaks. Out of town, a little distance to the n.w,, is Somerset 
hospital, and the Royal observatory, about two and a half m. to the n.e. 

0. T. returns four members to the colonial assembly. The municipality is adminis- 
tered by a town-council of 18 members — three from each of six separate districts — and 
is presided over by a mayor elected annually by the council. In Sept., 1872, it possessed 
44 vessels, and their united tonnage was 4,416, There are 5 newspapers in C. T. , which 
are issued three times a week; 2 bi-weeklies, 1 weekly, 1 fortnightly, and 3 monthly 
magazines. ■ ^ 

CAPE TRAFALGAR'. See Trafalgar, ante. 

CAPE VEBD, the most westerly headland in Africa, jutting out into the Atlantic 
ocean, between the rivers Gambia and Senegal, in lat. 14? 43' n.. long. 17° 84' west. It 
was discovered by the Portuguese about 1445, and is said to have derived its name from 
a group of gigantic baobab trees which adorns its summit. 

CAPE VEBD ISLANDS (Jlhas Verdes ), a group of islands belonging to Portugal, lying 
in lat. 14 tt 45' to 17° ID n. . and long. 22 f ’45 to 25° 25' w., and distant about 820 m. w. of the 
cape from which they take their name. The principal islands are ten — viz., Santiago, 
the largest and most important, Fogo, Brava, Maio, Boavista, San Nicolao, San Antonio, 
Smi Vicente, San Luzia, and Sal. There are besides four islets, barren and uninhabited. 
The total area is about 1700 sq.m., with a pop. (1872) of 76,000. The islands are all 
very mountainous, and owe their origin to the action of submarine volcanoes. The 
highest elevation is reached in a volcanic peak, 9,157 ft. above the sea, on the inland 
of Fogo, and which is still active. The climate is unhealthy during the rainy season. 
Though water is deficient, vegetation is luxuriant, yielding African and southern 
European products. Sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and indigo are grown, and the 
trade in archil, monopolized by government, has in some seasons yielded as much as 
£24,000. Several of the European domestic animals thrive'well. Turtles are abundant 
in the surrounding seas, and whales also are fished by British and American vessels. 
Amber is found on the coasts, and great quantities of salt formed by solar evaporation 
is obtained from the lagunes on the shores, especially on the island of Sill. The inhabi- 
tants, who are mostly negroes, indolent but harmless, speak a corrupted form of Portu- 
guese, called Lingua" Creoula. The revenue for 1874-75 was estimated at about £48,000, 
and the expenditure for the same year at £42,000. The islands are under a governor- 
general, exercising both civil and military authority The chief ports are Porto Praya, 
on the island of Santiago, and Porto Grande, the best harbor in the whole group, on 
the island of San Vicente. The islands were discovered about the middle of the loth 
c. by the Portuguese, who shortly after colonized them. 

CAPE VINCENT, a t. in Jefferson co., FT. Y., on the St. Lawrence river; pop. of 
township, ’75, 8,180. The village is a port of entry; is in connection with ’Watertown 
by railroad, and with Kingston, "Canada, by ferry. 

CAPE WBATH, a pyramidal promontory of unrivaled wildness and grandeur, 
forming the n.w. extremity of Scotland and of Sutherland, and running out into the 
Atlantic, in lat. 08 J 88' n., and long. 4° 58' 5" west. It consists of gneiss, with beds of 
dark hornblende rock, is intersected by complex granite veins, and presents deep fissures 
and tall pinnacles. From it a reef of rocks, perforated with arches and caverns, juts 
out into the sea. Off the cape is Stag Rock, a pillar 200 ft. high. C. W. is 600 ft. high, 
and there is a light-house near it. 400 ft. above the sea, and seen 25 m. off. From, the 
cape can be seen N. Kona, 50 m. off; Hoy Head, Orkney; the Butt of Lewis; arid a 
grand panorama of mountains in Sutherland. 

CAPIAS, in the practice of the English common law, is a writ directed against the 
person, and so called from the commencement of the process in the old Latin form. It 
has various applications, the principal of which are the following: 

Capias ad Respondent) um is a writ which a plaintiff, after action, may sue out 
upon affidavit against a defendant who, there is reason to believe, is about to quit Eng- 
land, and against whom there is a cause of action to the amount of £50 or upwards, 
whether as matter of contract or of damage. The writ directs the sheriff to arrest the 
defendant, who remains in custody on such arrest until he shall have either given a 
bail-bond with reasonable sureties. This arrest is only when the defendant’s absence 
will prejudice plaintiff. 

Capias ad Satisfaciendum, or Ca. Sa. This is one of the writs by which a plaintiff 
can put a judgment recovered by him in execution. The object of it is to imprison 
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the debtor till satisfaction, when imprisonment is still permitted. See on the subject 
of Capias generally, Apprehend, Arrest, Attachment, Execution, and Bail. 

CAPILLAIRE', a medicinal syrup, used as a pectoral in chronic catarrhs, is prepared 
by adding sugar and orange-flower water to an infusion of the fern called maidenhair 
(q.v.), or by pouring boiling syrup on the fern. 

CAPILLARIES. The tubes which convey the blood from the left side of the heart 
to the various parts of the body are termed arteries, while those which return it to the 
right side of the heart, after it has discharged its various functions in the body, are 
known as veins. The name of capillary (from capilla , a hair) is given to the minute 
vessels which form the connection between the terminal branches of the arteries and the 
commencements of the trunks of the veins. These little vessels are of various sizes, 
some admitting only one blood-corpuscle at once, while others are large enough to allow 
of the simultaneous passage of two, three, or more corpuscles. In the muscular tissue 
their average diameter is 6.003 of a line ; they are smallest in the brain, and largest in 
bone. Their arrangement varies in different parts. In some cases, as in muscular 
tissue, they run for the most part parallel to one another; in other cases (as around fat- 
cells) they have a spherical arrangement, and in the skin and in parts of the intestines 
they form loops ; and many other forms of distribution might be mentioned. These 
various arrangements have been discovered by the microscopic examination of tissues 
that have been successfully injected with colored fluids. 

The circulation of the blood through the C. may be readily seen in the web between 
the toes of the hind- foot of the frog, in the tongue of that animal, in the tail or gills of 
the tadpole, in the wing of the hat, etc. 

The principal uses of the capillary system of vessels will be noticed in the articles on 
Digestion, Nutrition, Respiration, and Secretion. 

CAPILLARY ACTION. When a clean glass tube with a fine bore, open at both ends, 
is plunged jnto a liquid capable of wetting it, such as w T ater, the liquid is found (1) to 
rise in the tube above the level of its surface in the vessel containing it; (2) to rise the 
higher in the tube above that level the finer its bore is; (3) to stand above the general 
level in the tube where it approaches the sides (as in fig. 1, which is drawn on a greatly 
exaggerated scale), so that its upper surface in the tube is curved and concave. When 
a similar tube is plunged into a liquid incapable of wetting it, such as mercury, phenomena 
of a precisely opposite nature are presented. The liquid stands iu the tube below 

the level of its surface in the vessel; and, where it 
J 1 || approaches the sides ; of the tube, it stands below its 

I LI 1 ! I II general level in the tube, so that its upper surface is 

curved and convex as in fig. 2, the convexity and 
depression in the tube increasing with the fineness of 
its bore. While such is the case with the two classes 
F . of liquids described, there are others on which fine 

* lg * L tubes have no action, so that they stand in such tubes 

at the same level as in the vessel, and with plane upper surfaces. These are the leading 
phenomena to be explained by what is called C.. A., the tubes with fine hoir-hke bores 
being called capillary tubes, from Lat. cctpillus, a hair. The phenomena, however, 
though connected by name with such tubes, are not dependent on them, but may be 
produced without their intervention by any contrivance which gives room for the 
so-called capillary action. For instance, if two plates of glass with parallel faces be 
placed together with two of tlieir edges in contact, and the* two opposite be separated a 
very little by a fine wedge; and then if they be put standing with their common edge 
^ vertical in a trough (tig. 8), containing a little colored fluid 

p 1 h capable of wetting the glass, the fluid will rise between the 

k plates, the height attained at any point being inversely as 

Ik B the distance between the plates at that point, so that its upper 

Sm surface will be a curve of the kind known as the hyperbola 

pil k ^ — — being highest near the common c-idge, and lowest near the 

. ^ edges ■ separated by ' the . wedge. If. the , same apparatus be 

’ placed in a trough containing mercury, the mercury will be 

depressed between the plates till its upper surface forms a 
hyperbola convex to the zenith. 

To understand the peculiar action producing these phe- 
Fi 3 nomena, it must be kept in view that the surface of a fluid at 

g ' * rest under gravity is a horizontal plane (see Hydrostatics), 

and that this plane is maintained by gravity and the mutual attractions of the particles 
of the fluid mass. Suppose now a fluid at rest in a vessel to have a fore ign body, sucli 
as a capillary tube, suddenly plunged into it, and separating, as by walls, a portion of 
the fluid from the rest. By cohesion (q.v.), the fluid particles inside the tube will be 
held on— drawn downwards— to the mass of the fluid, while by adhesion (q.v.) they will 
be drawn upwards towards the sides of the tube. By the ordinary action of gravity, as 
in tubes of a large size, the fluid will at once tend to rise in the tube to its level in the 
vessel. Whether it will succeed in doing so, or whether it will rise still higher, must 
depend oa.tlie adjustment of the forces of cohesion between the fluid particles and their 
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adhesion to the solid of the tube. The relation .of these forces may be generally 
explained as follows: Let mm' (fig. 4) be the surface of the 
column, mn, of a liquid contained in a space, abb' a', above or 
below the surface, nn, of the external liquid. There being a I 
equilibrium between the liquid in the tube and in the vessel, rm\- 
any line of liquid particles may be taken and supposed to be 
detached from the rest and inclosed in a tube, without altering, 
the forces exerted. Let the line included between the dotted 
lines be conceived so detached. The actions which the particles 
of the liquid in the tube exert on each other, or sustain from the 
sides of the tube, have no tendency to make the liquid move 
either up or down. But the column, mb, in the tube has some 
action exerted on it by the sides of the tube above the surface, 
mm'. Let A, depending on the force of adhesion, represent 
this upward action of the tube. The column is also attracted 
downwards by the detached column be , i.e., by the liquid in the 
imaginary tube. Let 0, depending on the force of cohesion, 
represent this downward action of the liquid. Also the part be of the liquid is attracted 
upwards by the tube ah by the attraction which we have represented by A. Thus the 
liquid column is acted on "by two upward actions==2A, and a downward action, C. The 
whole force acting on it, excluding gravity, is 2A-C. Gravity would make the liquid 
rise to nn' at once", i.e., till it stood as high in the tube as in the vessel. Whether, then, 
it will rise above nn 1 , or be depressed below it, must depend on whether 2A is greater 
than G, equal to it, or less than it. If 2A=C, the liquid will stand in the tube at the 
level nn', as if these forces did not act at all. If 2 A be >C, then 2A~C will be an 
upward force, and the column will be raised above the level nn'. If 2 A be <C, then 
2A—0 will be a downward force, and the column be depressed. 

Regarding the forms of the upper surfaces of columns of liquid in capillary tubes, it 
can he demonstrated mathematically that the same relations of the forces of attraction and 
cohesion which determine the elevation or depression of the liquid column, determine 
also the form of its upper surface in the two cases of elevation and depression. In 
fact, the case of the elevated column resembles that of a cylinder of any very elastic 
• substance (so elastic as to suffer change of form very readily under pressure), supported 
wholly by the rim atone of its ends; or, wiiat is the same thing, by vertical forces act- 
ing in the lines composing its outer surface. Gravity draws down the concentric shells, 
of which the cylinder may be conceived to be composed, the further the more remote 
they are from the outermost, or that which is directly supported, the central rod being 
the most depressed. It would appear that tlie form of the surface has an important 
bearing on the cause of the production of the whole phenomena. 

The third fact of observation — viz., that the liquid rises higher or is more depressed 
the finer the bore of the tube — is thus explained in the case of elevation: Since the 
action of adhesion is confined to the superficial layer of the fluid, and between the 
same substances is, renter is paribus, constant in quantity for an equal extent of surface, 
the wider the tube the shorter must be the column sustained, as the contents of the 
column raised by cohesion increase more rapidly when the bore increases than the 
attracting surface. The column increases with the square of the diameter of the tube, 
while the attracting surface increases only with the diameter. The height, therefore, 
is inversely as the breadth of the tube. That the depression must increase as the bore 
of the tube diminishes, appears from reasoning similar to that employed in tlie case just 
discussed. 

The degree of elevation varies with the nature of the fluid, the variation depending 
partly on the difference of cohesion between the particles of the fluid, and partly on 
the difference of adhesion between the fluid and glass. It is found that temperature 
affects these forces, so that the height diminishes as tlie temperature' rises. 

The depression of mercury in a fine glass tube makes it necessary to use a correc- 
tion in reading off the height of the mercurial column in the barometer, which, owing 
to it, stands always a little lower than the height due to the atmospheric pressure. 
Experience, however, has shown that the capillary depression is nearly one-half less In 
tubes which have had the mercury boiled within them than in unboiled tubes, as by 
the boiling a film of air, which in unboiled tubes adheres to the. glass, is expelled. By 
widening the bore of the tube also, the error may be diminished so as to be neglected 
altogether. In a tube of i in. in diameter, in which the mercury has been boiled, the 
depression is 0.02 in., while with a similar tube of £ in. diameter it is only 0.003. The 
depression of mercury, it is found, is slightly increased by an elevation of temperature. 
It may be mentioned that in reading off the level of mercury in any instrument, such 
as the barometer, the height should be taken from the convexity of the curve. If the 
liquid used in the instrument, however, wets tlie tube, the height should be taken from, 
the concavity. 

As already stated, the phenomena are not dependent on the intervention of tubes; 
any capillary cavity suffices to produce them. When two light bodies, such as two bits 
of cork, are left to float on water, near each other, they soon come together, moving at 
last with a rush. This is sometimes given as an example of the gravitation that draws 
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the planets to the sun; but it is really owing to this capillary action that we are con- 
sidering, When the liquid wets the floating bodies, it rises slightly all round them, and 
this sustained liquid hangs as a weight on them on all sides. So long as it rises equally 
there is no motion; but when the bodies come near each other, the space between them 
becomes like part of the inside of a capillary tube, the water rises higher there than on 
the other sides, and the bodies move towards the sides that are most strongly pulled. 
When the floating bodies are not wetted by the liquid, the surface between* the two 
bodies is depressed, as that of mercury is inside a glass tube, and the bodies descend, 
as it were, down the opposing slopes, and meet in the bottom of the hollow. If one of 
two bodies floating on water is smeared with oil so as to prevent the water from adhering, 
instead of coming together, the two will recede from each other, for reasons analogous 
to the above. 

C. A. plays a most important part in nature in a great variety of ways. An instance 
of its employment by man is seen in the wicks of lamps and candles, which, being 
composed of fibrous materials, furnish hair-like channels by which the melted oil is 
elevated to the flame, and supplied as fast as it is consumed. C. A. influences the cir- 
culation of fluids in the porous tissues of animals, and it is the principal mode in which 
water, with the various substances which it holds in solution, is supplied to the roots of 
growing plants. It is through it that in summer droughts moisture is raised to the sur- 
face for the maintenance of vegetable life. C. A., too, affects many phenomena 
usually considered under the head Diffusion (q.v.) of fluids and gases. The reader, 
on referring to the article Osmotic Action, will also see that it enters into the explana- 
tion of the phenomena known as exosmose and endosmose. 

A familiar illustration of C. A. is furnished when one end of a towel happens to be 
left in a basin of water, while the other hangs over the side below the level of the 
water; the basin is soon emptied of its contents. It is important to observe that, 
although the towel will become wet, not a drop will flow from it, unless the outside 
end reach below the level of the water in the basin. In this respect C. A. resembles 
that of the siphon. And this shows the error of supposing that water may rise 
through the earth by C. A., and flow out as springs at a higher level than the source 
whence it is drawn. 

Some very interesting experiments have been made by M. Poisenille (Ann. de Chimie 
et de Phys. III. xxb 76) concerning the flow of liquids through capillary tubes, the 
results of which must here be stated. It appears that when the tube exceeds a certain 
length— which is greater as the bore increases— the following laws regulate the rate of 
efflux of the liquid, the efflux taking place under pressure: 1. The flow increases directly 
as the pressure, so that under double the pressure, double the amount is discharged in 
equal times, 2. In tubes of equal diameter, the quantities discharged vary inversely as 
the length of the tube. If a tube 2 in. long discharge 100 grains in 5 minutes, a tube 4 
in. long will only discharge 50 grains. 3. In tubes of equal lengths, hut different diam- 
eters, the flow is as the fourth power of the diameters. If one be ^ of an inch in bore, 
and the other T ^, the efflux from the larger will be 16 times as great as from the smaller. 
It is further found that the efflux varies with the nature of the liquid, the material of 
the tube not appearing to affect the result in any great degree. No law of the rate of 
efflux has yet been discovered, depending on the density, capillarity, or fluidity of the 
fluids. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that the tubes to be used in the experiments on 
capillarity should be perfectly clean and dry. If wetted, the film of moisture on tire 
tube forms a new tube, and the action will be the same as with a tube of the sub- 
stance forming the film. The reader should consult Miller's Elements of Chemistry , 
and J. Clerk Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, where the phenomena are treated from a differ- 
ent point of view; the phrases “superficial energy ’’and “superficial tension” being 
substituted for “capillarity,” and the hypothesis of molecular attraction being avoided. 

CAPISTRANO, Giovanni di, 1386-1456; an Italian lawyer who became a Fran- 
ciscan monk and a powerful and popular preacher. In 1450, the pope sent him to Ger- 
many t6 preach against the Hussites, and also to forward the projected crusade against 
the Turks, who threatened to overrun Europe. He failed to start the crusade, but. in 
the siege of Belgrade he led the inhabitants with the cross in liis hand in three success- 
ful sorties. He was canonized, and his tomb became a popular resort for pilgrims, 

CAPITA, Distribution per— i.e., distribution by heads, or by numbers/ equally— 
occurs in the case of several claimants to the property of a deceased person, all severally 
claiming in their own right, in equal degree of kindred, and not under any right of rep- 
resentation. See Inheritance, Succession. 

CAPITAL (Lat. eapitulum, from caput , the head), the head of a column, pilaster, etc. 
Till the period of the renaissance, the head of a column in English was called chapiter 
(chapter), its diminutive being chapitrell. See Column. 

CAPITAL, in fortification, is an imaginary line dividing a defense-work into two sim- 
ilar and equal parts. The C. of a bastion is a right line drawn from the point or salient 
aa^gle to the middle of the gorge or entrance in the rear. The C. of a ravelin is aright 
Imc drawn from the re-entermg angle of the counterscarp to the salient angle of tho 
ravelin, ° ' 
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CAPITAL, in geography* the principal city or town of a country, that in winch the 
sovereign usually resides, and where the legislature meets, and the chief legal courts arc 
held. . l 'fd- V: n.' 

€&KT : AL, : la trade and political economy, is in its restricted sense applied to the 
money, or the property convertible into money, with which a trader or producer car- 
ries on his. business. In tills sense, Adam Smith and many other Writers call it stock; 
and there is a 'convenience in having a separate term for expressing this sense of the 
word C., since it is totally different from its wider sense as an element in political 
economy, Many attempts have been made to deline C. in its general, sense, but with 
very imperfect success, since no sooner is a restrictive definition laid down, than some 
one can point at things which are 0., and yet are not included in the definition. It has, 
for instance, been called the produce of past labor stored up and applied to the facilitat- 
ing of future labor; but, as we shall see, m|iny things become 0. which the hand of man 
has never touched. . There is iw doubt, however, that the existence of 0. arises out of 
the fact of labor or industry having been exercised ; and perhaps a good general under- 
standing of its character may be derived from treating it as the impulm or impetus which 
past industry gives to facilitate future industry. ■ Wherever something is •. 

immediate consumption, and made to serve in future production, there is capital. 
We cannot have a better illustration than in the first bow and arrow made by the savage. 
He has expended on this machine for securing his food a portion of the time and labor 
which he might have given to the tedious task of catching his food with his own hands, 
and at this sacrifice he has obtained the means of more easily and economically obtain- 
ing it in future. All 0. is not, however, directly made by the industry of the owner, or, 
indeed, by industry at all. The accidental finder of a diamond, or a pearl, worth .£100, 
possesses so much capital. His acquisition, however, would have no value hut for those 
productions of industry which it is permitted to represent, and if pearls and diamonds 
were often found, they would cease to be valuable ; the trade of finding them is as labo- 
rious and as ill remunerated in the long-run as most others. The owner of a barren 
heath, which was intrinsically worth nothing, finds it become suddenly valuable by the 
progress of a large town; but it is the industry of that town which has given the value, 
and the owner having the good-fortune to have a hold on a portion of the produce of 
that industry, becomes a capitalist. It is impossible to enumerate all the elements of 
which 0. in' the general sense consists, or all the ways in which it can be made. What- 
ever thing done enables some other thing to he done which ..supplies any of the necessi- 
ties or wishes of the human race becomes capital. Thus, the education and skill of the 
barrister, the physician, and the artist — the agility, acquired through long and toilsome 
practice, of the rope-dancer and the juggler— all are capital. It makes C. to shift the 
place of a thing, bringing it from whereat is not, to where it is, wanted. So, also, the 
changing of a person’s place may become 0. to him, as where he leaves a district in 
which his trade is not required, or exceeds the demand, for one where he can pursue it 
to advantage. Successful emigration, thus creates 0., bringing into human use districts 
of land which previously lay useless. The total C. at any time in existence consists of 
an aggregate of the several capitals at the command of individuals or communities. But 
it is essential to any unit of 0. that it should be sufficient for the purpose it is intended 
for, otherwise it may seem to be, but will not in reality be, a part of the general aggre- 
gate— .it will, in fact*, be lost. If an expenditure of £1000 be necessary to raise a sunk 
ship, and only £1100 are expended, that sum, which might have been available for some 
other purpose, is lost. 0., as distinguished from property or wealth, is a moving fores; 
and if it be not sufficiently strong for accomplishing its purpose, it is lost. This is one 
of the most important truths in all political economy, since most of the great losses suf- 
fered by communities and, individuals arise from undertakings for "which they have not 
adequate C., or for which that which seems to be C. does not really turn out; to be so. 
Perhaps the most memorable mistake of this kind ever made was when the French revo- 
lutionary government issued assignats (q.v.). These were ostensibly issued on a good 
security— namely, the security -of the forfeited land. But, however valuable that 
land might be in the long-run, it was not available to pay the assignats; there was no 
purchaser for it; and the assignats consequently fell in value. Gold to a tar less amount 
than the money value of the land— that is to say, than the price which would be paid 
for it when sold in the natural course of things — would have been a sufficient C. for the 
issue of these assignats. The same mistake is often exhibited on a small scale when a 
landed proprietor keeps together a large estate which he cannot afford to improve and 
cultivate properly. It loses its power of G. in his hands; and he would be much better 
off if he sold a portion of it for money to be invested in improvements on the remainder. 
Probably 19 out of every 20 bankruptcies arise from the bankrupts having undertaken 
enterprises beyond the reach of tlieir 0. — from over-trading, or over-speculating, as it 
is otherwise called. "When speculation becomes epidemic, the whole community suffers 
from undertakings too great for its C., and a crisis occurs. Such was the great railway 
crisis of 1847. Parliament had, in the previous year, passed bills for the construction of 
railways, which, if they had all been made, would -have cost upwards of £130,000,000— 
a sum" which the country, rich as it was, could not afford to advance. Though it is an 
axiom that people cannot trade beyond their C., yet what can be accomplished by any 
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given amount of C. must depend on the skill and sagacity of the person employing it 
Competition no doubt tends to equalize profits, but competition is itself a contest in 
wind! each tines to drive a more profitable trade than his neighbors, and some are more 
successful than others. A frequent element of success is the rapid circulation of C w 

the'v/i 4 , t0 rc * n ™ mal ^ profits, though perhaps small ones, in the course of 

the jeai. The .trader who turns over his C. ten times at a profit of 3 per cent makes 
more than he who draws a single profit of 10. 1 ’ na,KCS 

If the nature of C., as the produce of past and the promoter of future industry were 
better understood by the working-classes, they would be saved from much unharminess 
emd miscluef. WlmtoverC may be to the rich man, it is bread itself to the woS 
iamily. riie .withdrawal of the C. embarked in the cotton trade alone would starve 
millions; and yet many educated men have endeavored to teach working-people that P 
is their natural enemy Its strength may no doubt be sometimes used for evil purposed 
but none save evil results can arise from destroying it. The only wav in which imr moV, 
can effectually protect himself from such mischief as he supposes it/roav do, isVsaye 
and become a participator in it. Itself the result of industry, it is a 'more po werful 
instrument m. the hands of him who has made it than in any other’s. The saviWnf 
'' f. re , tlie ^ est out C. in the world. The first pound laid past is the 'most 
profitable of all— it represents freedom from debt, and the capacity of its owner to pur 
chase what lie wants with ready money— a privilege probably bringing him a profit of 
many pounds, or many hundreds per cent upon his capital. " 1 out ot 

of ACC0 P T ~ s \ 1 °! 1 is the name given to what Concerns the capital stock 

we n? " X L°L° he {' pubh ,? comply. In authorizing a railway comp" “h 
uc take as an exaip pie— parliament gives power to raise so much money bv shares 
third o fT? 1 s, by borrowing Tiie amount that may be borrowed is^equalS a 
thud of the share stock, but it cannot be legally borrowed until at least one half 

n or are n St0Cl f * aS been pai f The W. of borrowing is that of dvin " a 

» doWn° tIle whole property of the railway; the deed of mortgage, which is calted 
for' : n expiessesTlie sum lent, the rate of interest that is to be paid, and the period 

fo* the loan is given. . See Debenture. Unitedly, the money got for shares and 

by debentures forms the capital of the company; and, deposited in a bank constitute 
for 9 a tllis f und the directors of the company make draughts to mv 

tne wo f l 5 s connected with the line, as also rails', locomotives hi 
and, m shoi^ eveiy thing involved in perfecting the railway, up to the uoinPnf 
. ^ rom the first, .the holders of debentures receive interest which must ho rvdd 

forwhic^lt^lh an i the P ril f tpal must be returned at the conclusion of the penod 

and whit*! f |$S ( ;{; 0;nmeuces> the J% be ^ ns a ne w account called the revenue account 
arnmnf Th $ dlftereat Unk > has 110 connection with the cSal 
a “v -tlhs, it may be judged, at once introduces a great complexity into the fLn 

SSSSSSSsSii 

nothing for the remote and contingent prosper ty of thf undm^Hnl Vff -?, art f 0 ™ 

exhausted, and new powers have to be got from parliament )A A " 13 T at erigt 5 

new debentures, and which shares are onlv til™ ™ i It ] ^ 1 eate n< ; w shares a « d 
claim on the funds of the company. Where Pi large extenPmn eC * a P referaWe 
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increasing the company’s obligations, and is, in fact, an 'expedient to give good divi- 
dends to present holders of stock at the cost of their successors. Perceiving what must 
be the consequences, those among the proprietary of the small and more prudently man- 
aged railways who look to permanent investment, lose no opportunity to urge “ that the 

0. A. shall be closed, and the whole expenditure of the company, including the pay- 

ment of dividends and interests, be taken from revenue.” Objections are 'raised to 
these remonstrances, sometimes on plausible, sometimes on sufficiently valid, grounds; 
audit may be said that in remarkably few cases have railway companies been able, or 
been disposed, to close their capital account. See Railways (Legislation and Manage- 
ment). w. c. 

CAPITAL 3TEL0HIES. See Felon. 

CAPITAL PUUISH2IE2TT in criminal jurisprudence is tlie punishment of death. It 
is called Mfital punishment because the head (Lat from being the most vital, is 

usually that part of the body which is acted on. This applies especially to beheading 
and hanging ; but almost all modes of depri ving a criminal of life appear to have in view 
the peculiar vulnerability, and, at the same time, vitality of the head. This extreme 
penalty, notwithstanding the practice of the world from the remotest times down to the 
present day, has frequently been reprobated by philosophers and philanthropists, who 
have even gone so far as to deny the right so to. punish to any earthly power. The 
weight of authority, however, appears in favor of capital punishment. Mr. Bentham, 
one of the most reasonable and discriminating authorities on the subject, in his well- 
known and valuable treatise, says that the idea of C. P. would naturally suggest itself 
in the infancy of a state. When any one had committed an offense, and disturbed the 
peace of society, the question would then first arise: “How shall we prevent these 
things?” and the answer most likely to occur to a set of barbarians would be: “Extir- 
pate the offender, and give yourself no further trouble about him.” And in conformity 
with this view of the matter, he alludes in a note to the case of the Hottentots, who 
have no fixed laws to direct them in the distribution of justice, and consequently, when 
an ’offense has been committed, there is no form of trial,' or proportion of punishments 
to offenses; but the kraal (village) is called together, the delinquent is placet! in the 
midst, and, without further ceremony, demolished with their clubs, .the chief striking 
the first blow. The marquis Beccaria, in his remarkable Essay on Grimes and Punish* 
menU, strongly argues against the capital sentence btung carried out in any case, denying 
the fight, in fact, of government so to punish, and maintaining, besides," that it is a* less 
efficacious method of deterring others, than the continued example of a living culprit con- 
demned, -by laboring as a slave, to repair the injury lie has done to society. Bentham, 
on the contrary, holds that death is regarded by most men as the greatest of all evils ; 
and that especially among those who are attached to life by the ties' of reputation, affec- 
tion, enjoyment, hope, or fear, it appears to be a more efficacious; punishment than any 
other. Oil the question of right, Beccaria is still more pointedly refuted by sir Samuel 
Romilly, who observed: “ Beccaria and liis disciples confess that it is not the greatest 
of evils, and recommend other punishments as being more severe and effectual," forget- 
ting, undoubtedly, that if human tribunals have aright to inflict a severer punishment 
than death, they "must have a right to inflict death itself* (Memoirs, v ol. hi. p. 278). It 
is not a little interesting to know that such was the opinion of one who did so much as 
a statesman to mitigate the severity of the criminal law. 

Against 0. P. arguments are often urged from Scripture, based on the general prin- 
ciple of Christian charity. To these it is replied that they proceed on a misapprehen- 
sion and misapplication of the principle; and reference is confldently made to the Old 
Testament as sufficiently exhibiting the mind of the great Lawgiver in regard .to this 
matter. 

Heath was, in former times in England, the ordinary punishment for all felonies, 
and the certain doom of those who could not avail themselves of benefit of clergy (q.v.), 

1. e., the common law inflicted death on every felon who could not read, and the law 
implied that punishment, where a statute made any new offense felony. On the other 
hand, the numerous acts of parliament creating felonies without benefit of clergy, show 
that the statute law was still more sanguinary ^ so that of the 1 00 offenses referred to by 
Blackstorie as punishable with death, four fifths had been made so during the reign of 
the first three Georges. That some idea may be formed of such Draconian justice, as 
was then established, we may mention the following as among the offenses which 
involved sentence of death: stealing in a dwelling house to the amount of 40s.; steal- 
ing privately in a shop goods of the value of 5s . ; counterfeiting the stamps that were 
used for the sale of perfitmery; and doing the same with the stamps used for the certifi- 
cates for hair powder. Thanks, however, to the exertions of sir Samuel Romilly, the 
inhumanity and impolicy of such a state of the criminal code gave way, towards the end 
of the reign of George III., to a course of legislation which has reduced the application 
of death as a punishment within its present humane limits. Practically, indeed, it is 
only in the case of treason and murder that the capital sentence is ever pronounced; and 
even then, it is not always carried out, for the crown reserves to itself and exercises a 
right of review which frequently leads to such a change in the convict’s fate as at least 
spares his life. This discretionary control on the part of the executive is essential in 
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the present state of the law, which affords no means for a judicial appeal on the merits; 
for the very nature of the punishment, when finally executed, precludes the idea of all 
benefit to the sufferer, should the verdict of the jury afterwards turn out erroneous, and 
the innocence, instead of the 'guilt, of the accused be established. The law as it stands, 
indeed, allows a capital sentence to be reversed if technical error can be shown on the 
face of the judgment or other matter of record— but what avails that, after the sentence 
has been executed. 

In Scotland, the administrate) a of the criminal law has perhaps been, on the. .whole,; 
as severe as in England. Mr, Erskine says that “ those crimes that are in their conse- 
quences most hurtful to society ; are punished capitally or by death,” a category that is 
certainly sufficiently indefinite; and anciently, it might be shown that the executions 
in Scotland for offenses corresponding to -those which were capitally punished in Eng- 
land, were, mproportiGnto the population, quite as numerous as those in the latter 
country. But in the more modern practice of Scotland, capital sentence was only pro- 
nounced in the four pleas of the crown— viz., murder, rape, robbery, and willful fire- 
raising, to Which may be added housebreaking. At present the penal system in Scot- 
land may be said to be identical with that in England, death, as a punishment, being 
only inflicted in the case of convictions for murder. 

With respect to the mode of executing C. P., we need not detain the reader by any 
account of the obsolete cruelties and tortures of former times. It may suffice to state 
that hanging and beheading -are the two methods which now, for the most part, are prac- 
ticed in the different European states— indeed, with the exception of Spain, by all. In 
the last country, the death of the culprit is instantaneously caused by the garrotte (q.v.). 
In England, Scotland, and Ireland, and in all the dependencies of the crown, the con- 
vict Changed; while in France he is decapitated by the # idllotim (q.v.), an instrument 
which an old Scotch machine called the maiden (q.v.), and used for the same purpose, 
very much resembled. In most of the German states, beheading is the mode of execu- 
tion adopted ; but in Austria, criminals convicted of capital offenses are hanged, as in 
England. See Execgtion. 

The following works may be consulted on the subject of this article: Basil Montagu 
On the Punishment of Death, 3 vols. (1809, 1812, 1813),* in which he collects the opinions 
of different eminent authorities; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Rmnilly, 8 vols. (1840), and his 
miscellaneous law pamphlets; Jeremy Bentham’s Rationale of Punishment (1880) ; Bee- 
cams Essay on Crimes and Punishments (1775); Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s Facts 
Relating to the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis (1831); and Frederic Hill’s Crime, 
its Amount, Causes, and Remedies (1853). 

Capital Punishments in the Akiiyand Navy. — 1. Tn the army . — The law on this 
subject is contained in the 19th of the articles of “war now in force, which prescribes 
death as the punishment of the' folio wing offenses, or such other punishment as by a 
court-martial shall be awarded. (1) Any officer or soldier who shall excite or join in 
any mutiny or sedition in any forces belonging to her majesty’s army, or royal marines, 
or who shall not use his utmost endeavors to "suppress it, and knowing of it, shall not 
give immediate information of it to his commanding officer; or (2) who shall hold cor- 
respondence with, or give advice or intelligence to any rebel or enemy of her majesty; 
or (3) who shall treat with any rebel or enemy without her majesty’s license, or license 
of the chief commander; or (4) shall misbehave himself before the enemy; or (5) shall 
shamefully abandon or deliver up any garrison, fortress, post, or guard committed to 
his charge ; or (6) shall compel the governor or commanding officer to deliver up or 
abandon such place; or (7) shall induce others to misbehave before the enemy, or abandon 
or deliver up their posts; or (8) shall desert her majesty’s service; or (9) shall leave Ills 
post before being regularly relieved, or shall sleep on his post; or (10) shall strike or offer 
any violence to his superior officer, being in the execution of bis office, or shall disobey 
any lawful command of Ills superior officer; or (11) who, being confined in a military 
prison, shall offer any violence against a visitor or other his superior military officer, 
being in the execution of his office. 

By article 20, it is declared that no judgment of death by a court-martial shall pass, 
unless two thirds at least of the officers present shall concur therein ; and by article 21, it 
is provided that judgment of death may be commuted for penal servitude for any term 
not less than four years, or for imprisonment for such term as shall seem meet. 

It would appear that the employment of a soldier in the service subsequent to his 
arrest on a capital charge, may operate as a remission of the sentence of death. This is 
illustrated by the following case, mentioned by Mr. Prendergast in bis Law Relating to 
Officers in the Army (2d ed. , 1855, p. 245) ; In 1811, private John Weblin of the 3rd buffs 
was sentenced to be shot. The commander-in-chief, the duke of Wellington, in his 
“remarks” upon the proceedings, took notice that, through some extraordinary inat- 
tention, the prisoner had actually been permitted to serve in an engagement with the 
enemy, after he had been put into arrest for his crime. On this ground, the duke pro- 
nounced that lie was under the necessity of pardoning the prisoner. 

In the army, 0. P. is inflicted by the offender being either shot or hanged— the 
latter being the more disgraceful mode of execution. 

. ' 0* nmy . — These are regulated by the 22 Geo. II. e. 83, amended by the 10 and 

11 v ict. c. 59. By the first of these acts, certain offenses in the navy, whether on board 
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ship or on shore, were punished with death absolutely, without any discretion in the 
court to alter or mitigate the sentence. But, by the 10 and 11 Viet., this severity is 
removed (excepting in the cases of murder and other unnatural offenses mentioned in 
the act), and courts-martial are authorized to abstain from pronouncing judgment of 
death, if they shall think tit, and to impose such other punishment instead as the nature 
and degree of the offense may deserve. In this discretionary sense, the following 
offenses are punishable, in the navy, with death: (1) The holding illegal correspondence 
with an enemy; (2) the not acquainting, within 12 hours after the opportunity to do 
so, the commander-in-chief, or other superior officer of the squadron, with any message 
from an enemy or rebel ; (3) all spies bringing seducing letters from an enemy or rebel, 
or endeavoring to corrupt any one in the fleet to betray his trust; (4) the relieving an 
enemy or rebel in any way, directly or indirectly; (5) not preparing for light when duty 
commands, or not making due preparations on likelihood of engagement, and not encour- 
aging the inferior officers and men to fight courageously; (6) the treacherously or cow- 
ardly yielding or crying for quarter; (7) disobeying orders in time of action, or not using 
all possible endeavors to put the same effectually in execution; (8) being guilty of coward- 
ice or neglect of duty in time of action; (9) through cowardice, negligeuce % or disaffec- 
tion, forbearing to pursue the chase of any enemy, pirate, or rebel, beaten or flying, or not 
relieving or assisting a known friend in view to the utmost; (10) deserting to the enemy, 
or running away with any of her majesty’s ships or their belongings, or any pieces to 
the weakening of the service, or cowardly or treacherously yielding "up the same ; 
(11) deserting simply, or enticing others so to do; (12) making, or endeavoring to make, 
any mutinous assembly on any pretense whatsoever; (18) uttering words of sedition or 
mutiny; (14) concealing traitorous or mutinous practices or designs y (15) striking a 
superior officer or offering any violence to him, being in execution of his office, on any 
pretense whatsoever; (16) unlawfully burning or setting fire to any ship, property or fur- 
niture, not then appertaining to an enemy, pirate, or rebel; (17) neglect in steering 'any 
of her majesty’s ships, so that the same be stranded, split, or hazarded ; (18) sleeping on 
watch, or negligently performing duty, or forsaking station ; and (19) robbery. 

It is stated by Mr. Prendergast, In the work to which we have referred (p. 244), 
that a sentence of death pronounced by a court-martial does not operate as mi absolute 
dismissal from the service; for if the offender should be pardoned, he h restored to his 
former position. 

But though a pardon operates as a restoration to the service, the greater question 
still remains to he judicially decided, whether a restoration to the service operates as a 
pardon. This question is inseparably connected with the fate of the gallant hut unfor- 
tunate sir Walter Raleigh. He had been condemned to death for alleged participation 
in a treasonable plot to raise Arabella Stuart to the throne; and, after undergoing 13 
years’ imprisonment, he received from James I., by a commission under the great seal, 
the command of a fleet and army fitted out against the Spanish possessions in South 
America, with power of life and death over the king’s subjects serving in the expedition. 
The enterprise failed; and on sir Walter’s return to England, James caused his head to 
be struck off, according to the sentence originally pronounced. On showing cause 
against his execution, sir Walter pleaded that his commission was tantamount to a par- 
don, and quoted a cash of a man who had been condemned for felony, having been par- 
doned on account of his subsequent service in the wars of Gascony. Lord chief- justice 
Montague, however, held that though an implied pardon of tire kind cited might hold 
good in felony, that treason could only be pardoned by express words. There is the 
high legal authority of the late lord chancellor Campbell* for saying that the chief- justice 
declared and expounded the law soundly ; and that in strictness sir Waller’s attainder, 
under the former judgment, could only be done away with by letter-patent under the 
great seal, expressly reciting the treason, and granting a free pardon. See, on the sub- 
ject of these two articles, Articles of War, and Mutiny Act. 

As to the mode of 0. P. in the navy, the culprit, where he is an officer, is shot; where 
lie is a common seaman, he is usually hanged at the yard-arm. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (ante) under the laws of the United States may be 
inflicted for treason, murder, arson, rape, piracy, robbery of the mails with jeopardy to 
the lives of persons in charge, rescue of a convict going to execution, burning a vessel of 
war, and corruptly destroying a private vessel, until within a few years C. P. was the 
rule for the highest crime* in ail the states, but it w T as abolished in Wisconsin and in 
Maine in 1874, and had been about that time abolished in Iowa; but in the latter state 
it was restored in 1878, the argument showing from the record that during its abolition 
crimes of violence had largely increased. Under the present law 7 , a year must intervene 
between the sentence and execution, and the term may be further extended by reprieve. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the effect of the abolition of the death penalty, 
and perhaps, no settled conclusion can be reached. The effect of its abolition lias not 
thus far supplied any very strong reasons for the stand of those wffio would abolish it 
altogether. Perhaps the most notable suspension of this punishment in all history was 
during the war of the rebellion in the United States, wdien, in the face of the most pow- 
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erful, open, and dangerous treason, not one person was deliberately executed for that 
crime, the extreme penalty visited even upon the captured leader of tlic rebellion being 
the loss of the political (but not the personal) rights of a citizen. 

CAPITALS (iriojusml^ m contradistinction to small letters {mimmula), arc the large 
letters employed in writing and printing to help the eye, to relieve the uniformity- of the 
page, to increase the facility of keeping and finding the place, to mark the beginnings of 
sentences, proper names, etc. Among the ancients, and during the earlier part of the 
middle ages, no distinction of 0. and small letters was known; and after the practice 
had been Introduced of beginning books and chapters with great letters often adorned 
or illustrated with much artistic ability, it was long before C. were employed in such a 
way as could afford much real advantage to the reader. At the present day, they are 
universally employed, even in the printing of Greek and Latin books. Considerable 
diversity has existed at diferent times with regard to the employment of them, the books 
of the 17th and 18th c. exhibiting a much greater proportion of them than those of the 
present day. In German books, all substantives usually begin with a capital letter; in 
Bngllshand French books of the present day, they in general appear only at the begin- 
nings of sentences and of proper names. Adjectives formed from proper names, as Eng- 
lish, French, etc., are generally begun with a capital in English books, but not in French 
nor in German ohes. 

CAPITANA'TA, or Foggia, a province of Italy, the Daunia of the ancients, is bounded 
n. and e. by the Adriatic, and on the s.w. by the Apennines. It stretches along the 
Adriatic about 70 m. in a straight line, and its average breadth is about 45 rn. ; but its 
coast-line, measuring round the great promontory of Monte Gargano, tfhieh has been 
called “the spur of Italy,” is fully 100 m., and its breadth between the extremity of 
thaUprojection and the Apennines, 75 miles. Pop. 71, 819,104. The greater part of 
the surface is a sandy plain sloping from the Apennines to the Adriatic, and watered 
only by some inconsiderable streams. The rearing and feeding of cattle form the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants. Wheat, wine, and fruits of various kinds are produced 
in quantities sufficient to admit of exportation. There are important salt-works, quarries 
of alabaster, and potters' clay. Foggia is the chief town. 

CAPITATION, from the Latin caput, a head, means something applicable to all per- 
sons, or to the people by the head. A tax levied on all persons, without reference to 
property or 'other incidents, is called a C. tax, and sometimes a poll tax. The former 
term was often used in France for the tax better known as the tattle, although this 
offensive impost was not, imposed on all alike, the nobility enjoying many exemptions 
from it. 

CAPITOL, the fortress of ancient, Rome, and site of the national sanctuary the temple 
of Jupiter, was situated on the Mom Gctpitolinus, the smallest but most famous of the 
seven hills on which Rome was built. The hill itself was first termed Mans Saturm'nus, 
afterwards Mans Tarpems and Rapes Tarpeia, and after the foundation of the eapitol. 
Mu ns Gapttoliiim, though a particular portion of it retained its aucieut name of Rapes 
Tarpeia. It was steep and abrupt in almost every part, formed natural fortress, and 
was strengthened here and there by towers. The C. was founded by Tarquinius 
Priscus, and completed by Tarquinius Superbus, who tasked /the people to work at it. 
The whole mount had a circumference of about 800 paces. During the civil wars 
under Bulla, the temple was burned (according to Tacitus, by design), and after its res- 
toration, destroyed during the Vitellian riots. It was rebuilt by Vespasian, after whose 
death it was again destroyed by fire, but was once more restored by Domuian, who 
instituted here the capitoline games. Domitian’s structure lasted to a late period of the 
empire. Regarding the site of the C., there lias been great dispute; the German 
scholars, for the most part, maintaining that*it occupied the s.w. summit of the hill, 
and the Italians, the n.e. The latter situation has the weight of probabilities in its 
favor. From that portion of the mount named the Tarpeian rock, state criminals were 
thrown down. According to the description given by Dionvsius of Halicarnassus, the 
temple of Jupiter, with its peristyle of columns, was 200 ft. long by 185 ft. wide, and 
was divided into three cellos, separated from each other by walls, and respectively dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. In the spacious portico, the people feasted on 
triumphal occasions. The scanty ruins remaining in the present day consist of a sub- 
structure of peperino or volcanic tufa, a wall of the same materials,' and some remains 
of the s. front, together with a portion of the great flight of steps leading to the temple. 

The modern. O; (Campicloglio), built on the site, and partly on the foundation of the 
ancient C. , was designed by Michael Angelo, but is one of his inferior works. The 
main entrance, however, presents a splendid view. It is used as a. kind of hotel- de-ville 
and museum. - * 

Resides the great temple of Jupiter, the most important structures on the Capitoline 
Mount were the temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by the emperor Augustus ; and the 
magnificent Tabular imn, containing archives, and, in connection with the iKrarimn 
(“ Treasury”! serving as a library and place for lectures, etc. The remains of this struc- 
ture. built by Quintus Catulus, 73 b.c., have still an imposing aspect.— For the U. S. 
Capitol, see Washington. 
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CAP'ITOLINE GAMES, instituted 887 b.c., in commemoration of the preservation 
of the Roman capitol (fortress) from the Gauls. Nero revised them, modeled them after 
the Olympian games, and proposed to institute a new computation of time founded upon 
the 5-year period intervening between the celebrations. 

CAP'ITOLINE HILL. See Capitol, ante. 

CAPITOLI'NIJS, Julius, a Latin historian of the 3d c., who wrote the lives of sev- 
eral of the Roman emperors, and was one of the authors of tixe.tfistoriq, 'Augusta. - 

CAPIT'ULA&IES (Lai. capitular! a). Capitnlariwn is literally a book divided into 
chapters; and*the plural of the word was the name given to the laws issued by the kings 
of the first and second of the Frankish, races, from Charles Martel downwards. These 
laws proceeded from the great assemblies of the king, nobles, and bishops, which 
formed the slates of the kingdom, and, from their general character, were opposed to 
the laws issued for the separate states, which were called leges. They were divided into 
general and special 0., according to the more or less general nature of the interests 
Which they embraced, and the mode of their publication. They have by no means been 
all preserved. The most famous are those of Charlemagne and of St, Louis. In 827, 
abbot Angesius, of Pontendles, made a collection of the 0. of Charlemagne, aud of his 
son, Louis le Debbnnaire. Other collections were made by private persons, and, in 847, 
one by authority of the king, but they are all, very imperfect and ill arranged. After 
Charles the simple, in 922, no more 0. were issued, and no similar laws or statutes exist 
from that period till the time of Louis le Gros, in 1100. The best collections are those 
of Baluze (Paris, 1077 and 1780), and of Pertz, in the Monument a Germania. 

CAPITULATION, a tyonty consisting of several specified conditions (Eat. mpiipMp 
heads). In the military sense of the word, a C. is a treaty of surrender to an enemy. 
When a place can no longer he defended, on account of failure of ammunition or pro- 
visions, or the progress made by the besieging-party, a white flag is commonly put up, 
as a sign that the besieged are willing to capitulate. According io the kind and degree 
of peril in which the fortress is placed, so are the terms which the go veiai or may reason- 
ably expect from his successful opponent. Sometimes the arms and military stores are 
left to the besieged, but more frequently they are taken by the besiegers, except articles 
of private property belonging to the officers and men. The “honors of war,” the 
marching out with drums beating and colors flying, are usually stipulated for, unless 
Mio conqueror exacts very severe terms. The mildest form of a O. is a convention, 
(agreed to when the conqueror is not strong enough to insist on stringent conditions. 

CAPES', a t. on the island of Panay, in the Philippine archipelago. It is situated on 
a plain on the n. coast, near the rivers Panay, Panitan, and Ivisan, by which it is some- 
times inundated during the rainy season. It is defended by a small fort, and is the 
residence of a Spanish alcalde. Pop. 11,000. 

CAFH0MA1UY, a word formed from the Greek capnos, smoke, and manteia, divina- 
tion. The ancients practiced it in two different ways— -either they threw grains of 
jasmine or poppy on the burning coals, and watched the motions and the density of the 
smoke that rose from them, or they watched the smoke of sacrifices. This latter kind 
of 0. was most generally employed, and that to which the greatest importance was at- 
tached. If the smoke was thin, and ascended in a right line, instead of being blown 
back by the breeze, or spreading over the altar, the augury was good. It was also 
believed that the inhalation of the smoke rising from the victims or from the Arc which 
consumed them, gifted the priests with prophetic inspiration. 

CA PO DTS'TKIA, a fortified seaport t. of Austria, situated on a rocky island in the 
gulf of Trieste, 8 in. s. w. of the city of Trieste. It is capital of the circle of Istria, 
with the peninsula of which it is connected by a stone causeway, nearly half a mile long. 
Its cld buildings, ruinous walls, and narrow streets give the town a gloomy aspect. It 
has a cathedral, manufactures of leather and soap, and a trade in wine, oil, and salt. 
Pop. ’69, 7,539. In ancient times, this place was known as JEtgida, and afterwards as 
JmUnopolix , in honor of Justin II. , who restored it. 

CAPO DTSTBXA, or CAPO DTSTRIAS, John Anthony, Count, president fof the 
Greek republic from 1827 to 1831, was b. m Corfu, 1780. II is family had been 
settled in that island since the 14th e., but* originally came from the Illyrian, town of 
Capo d’ Istria (q.w), near Trieste. He devoted himself to political life, and after having 
held a high position in the Ionian islands, he entered the diplomatic service of Russia. 
Here his diplomacy tended to the separation of Greece from Turkey. In 1827, he was 
elected president of Greece; and in 4am, 1828, he landed in Greece, and entered upon 
the duties of his office. He was a patriot, a philanthropist,, and an able diplomatist, 
hut by no means equal to the task which he now undertook. Everything was in dis- 
order; the people had been long enslaved, and knew not bow to use their freedom; and 
the president had been so much imbued with the centralizing principles prevalent at the 
courts which he lmd frequented, that some of liis measures, especially that restricting 
the liberty of the press, gave offense to the most temperate of the enlightened lovers of 
civil, liberty. His career was cut short by his assassination in a church at Nauplia on 
Oct. 9, 1831. The assassins were relatives of Peter Mauromiclmii, against whom he 
was urging on a prosecution, for alleged offenses against the ‘state. 
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CAP OF MAINTENANCE, * • Dignity, is a cap worn by noble and royal personages 
on certain state occasions. Such a cap was sent by pope Julius II. to king Henry VIlL, 
for writing his book against Martin Luther. 

CAPONXEBETor- Caponniere, in fortification, is a parapets or 10 ft. high, with a 
superior slope, terminating in a small glacis. It is placed in the ditch of a fortified 
place, to co van* or screen the defenders .while passing from one defense-work to another. 
Oenerally, it has a banquette, on which musketeers may stand to fire over the crest. 
If there is a passage between two such parapets, it is a full eaponnifire; if on one 
side only, a half capon mere. Generally, the parapets* are of ^ earth, and the passage 
open overhead -/but sometimes capounieres are vaulted galleries of brickwork, loopholed 
at the sides for musketry; while in field-works, palisade caponnieres are occasionally 
thrown across the ditches of redoubts. 

CAPPABO’CIA, anciently, a province, and subsequently; a kingdom in the w. of Asia 
(in part the present Caramania). It was bounded by Lyeaonia on the w., by Cilicia and 
Syria on t he s., by Armenia on the e., and by Pontus on the north. During the time that 
it belonged to the Persian empire, however, it included* Pontus, which was called 
Lesser Cappadocia. In 17 a D. t C. tvas erected into a separate province of the Roman 
empire, by Tiberius. 

CAP PAGH BBOWN, a bituminous earm, which yields pigments of various shades of 
brown, the two most strongly marked being known as light and dark Cappagh brown. 
The coloring matter are oxide of manganese and iron. The Cappagh browns are 
transparent and permanent; and. when not applied too thickly, they dry well in oil. 
The name is derived from Cappagh, near Cork, in Ireland. C. B. is also called encrome 
mineral, and more frequently manganese brown. 

CAPFAEXD'EIE, or Gafparida'ce/e, a natural order of exogenous plants, allied to 
cruciferce , and including about 350 known species, herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees, 
mostly natives of tropical and sub-tropical countries. The leaves are generally alternate, 
stalked, undivided, or palmate; the flowers solitary or clustered; the calyx of four 
sepals, sometimes cohering in a tube; the corolla or four, or sometimes eight petals, 
sometimes wanting, the stamens generally a multiple of four, or indefinitely numerous, 
placed on a hemispherical or elongated disk; the ovary on e-cel led, the style thread-like 
or wanting; the ovules curved; the fruit either dry and pod-like (tribe deomem), or a 
berry (tribe capparea), — To this order belongs the well-known caper-bush. See Capers. 
Many of the species possess stimulant properties; some are poisonous. One of the 
most interesting plants of the order is the siwak {cappari# sodata), a bush or small tree, 
one of the most characteristic features of the vegetation of Africa, from the Great 
Desert to the 'Niger, the small berries of which have a pungent taste like pepper and, 
when dried, constitute an important ingredient in the food of the inhabitants of those 
regions; whilst the roots when burned yield no small quantity of salt; .—Barth's Travel*. 

CAPPE, Newcomb, 1732-1800; an English dissenting clergyman who studied under 
Doddridge, and adhered to Dr. Priestley’s ’Unitarian doctrine. " He was pastor of a dis- 
senting congregation in York for more' than 40 years, and was one of the ablest and 
most eloquent of his denomination. He was also the author of a number of devotional 
works. .;,V. 1 - 

C APPEL, a village of Switzerland, in the canton of Zurich, and IQ m. s.s.w. of the 
city of that name. It is interesting as the place where the great reformer Zwinglius 
was killed in a conflict with troops of the Roman Catholic cantons, Oct., 1581. A 
monument has been erected here to his memory. 

O APPEL, a French family of scholars, theologians, and lawyers. Guillaume, in 
1491, had the boldness to refuse the payment of tithes demanded by the pope. Jacques, 
his son, was councilor of state under i'Tancis I. , and in 1537 made a powerful speech 
against Charles Y. Louis, son of Jacques, was professor of theology at Sedan, and 
more than once risked his life in the cause of Protestantism. One of his acts was to 
present to Charles IX. the confession of faith drawn up by the Protestants of Paris. 
Two others, a son and grandson of Jacques, were distinguished, one in the law, and the 
other ia theology, history, philogy, and antiquities, Both these were named Jacques; 
and the younger was the father of Louis, the most celebrated member of the family 
(1585-1658), who studied at Sedan, Oxford, and Saumur, and was professor of Hebrew 
at the latter place. He devoted much attention to the text of the Scriptures. On the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, Louis fled to England, where he died. His life was 
published by his nephew jAMfcs, who at only 19 years of age was professor of Hebrew 
at Saumur. 

CAPRA'RA, Gtovanni Battista, 1733-1810; an Italian statesman and bishop, who 
served as papal legate or nuncio at Cologne, Lucerne, Vienna, and to the French repub- 
lic in 1801, where he arranged the concordat of that year re-establishing the Roman 
Catholic form of worship. In May, 1805, he crowned Napoleon as king of Italy. 

CAPBE'EA, or Cabrera, one of a group of small islands called the Buccinari islands, 
in the strait of Bonifacio, to the e. of the n. point of Sardinia (q.v.). They belong to 
the Italian province of Sassaii C. is separated from the coast of Sardinia by a strait of 



CAPBICCIO, in music, is a species of free composition, without being subject to rule 
ns to form or figure. Locatelli, at the beginning of the 18th c. . composed capriccios for 
the violin. The most celebrated C. of modern times is Mendelssohn’s B minor 0. for 
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little more than a mile in breadth, and by a similar narrow strait from the island of 
Maddalena, which lies to the west. Its greatest length, from n. to s., is. about 6 m. , and 
its breadth is from 2 to 3 miles. Like Maddalena and the rest of the Buccinari 
isles, and the neighboring coast of Sardinia, C. is rocky, bare, and unfertile. It has no 
streams, and is in few places adapted either for the pasture of cattle or for the plow. 
In former times, it was the abode only of wild goats — whence its name (Lat and Ital. 
Cft pra, a goat)— and rabbits, and was occasionally visited by goat-herds and . fishermen. 

It has of late years acquired celebrity as the ordinary residence of Garibaldi, who 
acquired a property and built a house here in 1854. He dwelt here from 1854 to 1858, 
and again made it liis abode in the autumn of 1860. It was to 0. that be was sent in 
Sept. T 1867, in honorable banishment by the Italian government, after having been 
taken prisoner at Asinalunga, in consequence of his design of entering the Roman terri- 
tory to promote an insurrection and overthrow the papal government, and in C. he still 
resides, when not in Rome. 

CATS! (the ancient Caprecd), a charming island in the Mediterranean, at the entrance 
of the bay of Naples, about 3 m. from cape Campanella, and 20 m. s. of the city of 
Naples. On its small area of. about 11 m. in circumference, it displays a rich variety of 
beautiful, scenery, ruins of antiquity, and points of historical interest, and contains a 
pop, of about 6,000 souls. The island is composed of two mountain masses, sepa- 
rated from each other by a depression like the seat of a saddle. That on the w., 
calfed monte Solaro, which is the highest and largest, has an elevation of about 1900 
feet. The eastern part does not attain a height of more than 860 ft. above the sea. At 
the base of the eastern mountain is situated the town of O., built .on a shelving rock, 
and guarded by walls, gates, and draw-bridges, with a cathedral, and a, pop., including 
the district, of about 4,000. It commands a beautiful prospect, and communicates with 
the little town of Anaeapri, on the western table-land, by a flight of 585 rude ^ steps, cut in 
the face of the rock. There are only two safe landing-places on the island, and these* 
are at O. and near it. C. was a celebrated place, in the times of Augustus and Tiberius. 
Ruins are still found of Roman baths and aqueducts, and of the 12 grand villas or 
palaces built in honor of the 12 chief deities by the emperor Tiberius, who passed the 
last io years of his life herein the practice of the grossest licentiousness and cruelty. 
The inn a hit ants now consist of fishermen, sailors, and a few traders, with vine-dressers 
and cultivators of olives in Anaeapri. Wherever a tree can be planted, the hopeful and 
industrious people have prepared for it a soil by persevering toil in > terrace-culture. 
Delicious quails, which in vast numbers alight on the island during their migrations to 
and from Africa, in spring and autumn, are "taken in nets, and form an important item 
ir. the resources of Capri. To the w. of the town of G. is situated the Gratia Azmrva 
(Hue grotto), a remarkable cavern, entered from the sea by a narrow opening not more 
than 3 ft high. Inside, however, it is found to be of magnificent proportions, and of 
marvelous beauty, the gorgeous coloring being said to be produced by the reflection and 
refraction of the sun’s rays through the water. Elliptical in form, it has a length of 165 
ft., a breadth of 100 in the widest part, and a height of 40 in the loftiest, with 48 ft. of 
water beneath. 

CAPBIC'CIO (Ital.), in art, is applied to a picture or other work which designedly vio- 
lates the ordinary rules of composition. Foliated ornaments, w.ith cupids or other fig- 
ures appearing in them in situations not strictly natural, are capriccios. 


pianoforte and orchestra. „ 

CAPBICOBNUS, the Goat , a southern constellation, and tin* tenth sign of the zodiac 
.v.); denoted by the sign VS, representing the crooked horns of a. gout. It is usually 


represented ou the globe as having the forepart of a goat, but the hinder part of a fish. 

the least striking of the zodiacal constellations. It was, however, 
g the ancients, who regarded it as the harbinger oF good- fortune, and as 
utheni tropic or winter solstice, wherefore they called it the “Southern 
ion tains 

horns, being only of the third ma 
our latitude. See T nonius. 

CAP 'BIDS, a family of ruminant quadrupeds, which, as defined by some naturalists, 
may be described as the sheep and goat family, including the Linnseau genera om (sheep, 
q.v.) and capm (goat, q.v.); but which is extended by others to include antelopes,, their 
persistent horns being regarded as the great distinction between them and the cevviilw or 
deer family. In the "more restricted sense, the name designates a very natural family, 
yet differing from the hovidm or ox family more in general appearance than in other 
characters; whilst links of connection with the antelopes are not wanting, a very 
remarkable one being found in the prong-horn of America. 

C&PRXFICATX0K, a method which lias long been employed in the Levant for securing 
and hastening the maturation of figs, and which consists in suspending fruit-bearing 
branches of the wild tig above or beside those of the cultivated tree. The notion once 
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entertained, that tliis practice is analogous to that by which the fecundation of the 
female palm-tree is secured, is inconsistent with the now well-known fact, that the lig lias 
both male and female flowers within its own receptacle; and it is therefore supposed 
that the effects of 0. may result from the agency .of: a species of insect, of which t he 
eggs have been deposited in the early wild flgs, and which may promote fecundation by 
entering the receptacle of the cultivated flg, or perhaps by puncturing it may cause it to 
ripen sooner. In hope of a similar advantage, some French and English cultivators have 
inserted into figs straws dipped in olive-oil. Hut C. is scarcely practiced in the western 
parts of Europe, and lias even been discontinued as unnecessary in some parts of the 
east where, it once prevailed. 

CAPEIFOLIA'CEJE, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of shrubs and 
herbaceous plants, which have opposite leaves without stipules, and flowers disposed in 
corymbs, in heads, or in whorls. Tlie calyx is 4 to 5 cleft; the corolla monopetalous, 
tubular, or wheel-shaped, sometimes irregular. The stamens are adherent to the corolla 
at its base, and alternate with its lobes. " The ovary is free, 1 to 5 celled. The fruit is 
generally a berry, sometimes dry, but not splitting open when ripe. The order is very 
nearly' related to einclmmeece, differing chiefly in the want of stipules. More than 200 
species are known, chiefly natives of the temperate and colder parts of the northern 
hemisphere. To this order belong the honeysuckle, elder, viburnum, and snowberry. 
Emetic and cathartic propvrlies are prevalent in it. 

CAPEIMffL'GiB.E, a family of birds, of the order insessores, and tribe jirn'mim, 
nearly allied to the Jimrnd.nidm or swallow tribe, but differing from them in the still 
greater width of gape, and in having long still: bristles at the base of the bill. They are 
insectivorous /birds. They have very long wings, short legs, and toes united at the base 
by a membrane. The European goatsucker may be said to be the type of the family, 
which includes also the whip-poor-will and night-hawk of America, with many oilier 
‘ species widely distributed over the globe, and now arranged by naturalists in a number 
of genera. 

CAPBOTC, CafryTtc, and Capric Actus are represented by the formulae CiJIi 2 0. ; , 
CifiHt.cO*, and C20H20O4, and are members of tin; acetic or fatty-acid series. They- derive 
their names from eapra, a goat, in consequence of their more or less resembling'in smell 
the odor of that animal. They may all be obtained from butter by pressing out the por- 
tion which remains liquid at *60°, saponifying this oil, and distilling the soap which is 
thus formed with sulphuric acid. The liquid which passes over contains these three 
acids, together with butyric acid, which, by being converted into baryta salts, are separa- 
ble from one another. All three of these/ acids’ are also obtained by the oxidation of 
oleic acid by nitric acid; and capric acid is also obtained by acting upon oil of rue with 
fuming nitric acid; lienee it is frequently called riitic add . * 

CAPSA'U, a seaport t. of the Ionian islands, capital of Cerigo, or Cythern, is built . 
upon a narrow ridge, terminating in a piecipitous rock near the s. end of the Eland. It 
has an old castle and a good harbor. Pop. 5,000. 

CAPS and HATS, names of political parties in Sweden in the early part of the 18th 
c. } the former favoring and the latter opposing the alliance with Russia. 

CAPSICUMS, an alkaloid, is the active principle in capsicum or Cayenne pepper, and 
can be. obtained from it. It is a thick liquid, of a reddish color, and possessing such 
acrid properties that half a grain diffused through a large room causes every one therein 
to sneeze violently. 

CAPSICUM, a genus of plants of the natural order solanacem, having a wheel-shaped 
corolla, projecting and converging stamens, and a dry berry. The species are all of a 
shrubby, busby appearance, and iiave more or less- woody stems, although they are 
annual or biennial plants. The number of species is very uncertain, some botanists dis- 
tinguishing ihany, whilst others regard them as mere varieties of a few. They are natives 
of the warm parts of America and of Asia, have simple leaves, and rather inconspicuous 
flowers, and some of them are in very general cultivation in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries for their fruit, which is extremely pungent and stimulant, and is employed vi 
sauces, mixed pickles, etc., often under its Mexican name of eMllrn; and when dried and 
; grqimd forms the spice called Cayenne pepper. As a condiment it improves the flavor of 
food, aids digestion, and prevents flatulence. I11 tropical countries, it counteracts the 
enervating influence of external heat. ^ In medicine, it is used as a stimulant, rubefacient, 
and vesicant; is often administered in combination with cinchona; and is particularly 
valuable both internally administered and as a gargle; not only in relaxed conditions of 
the throat, but in some of those diseases in which the throat is most dangerously affected. 
As a medicine, C. is administered in pills, mixed with bread; in the "form 0 i tincture, 
obtained by digesting the bruised 0. in alcohol, or of an infusion, procured by digestion 
in water, with varying proportions of salt and vinegar. A gargle of C. is prepared by 
infusing it in water, along with candy -sugar and vinegar, and thereafter adding a littlq 
infusion of roses. It has no narcotic properties. It owes its power chiefly to capsicme 
(q.v,). The fruits of the different species of 0. differ in form, being round, oval, coni- 
cal, heart-shaped, etc. ; they vary from half an inch to 4 in. in length, and are sometimes 
> of a bright red, sometimes of a yellow color. In ail, the dry berry has an inflated appear- 
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ance, and contains numerous whitish flattened seeds, which are even more pungent than 



on a hot-bed as a tender annual, it produces fruit in the open border. There are several 
varieties of it. C. frutcscens, sometimes called goat pepper, and G. baecatum , sometimes 
called bird pepper, have great pungency, and the former is generally described as tbe 
true Cayenne pepper. C. cerasi/orme, with a small cherry-1 ike fruit, and therefore called 
cherry pepper, and G. gromim, with a large*, oblong, or ovate fruit, known as bell 
pepper, are frequently cultivated.— The fruit is used either ripe or unripe, except for 
making Cayenne pepper, for which ripe fruit is employed. The fruit brought from 
South America is sometimes sold by druggists under the name Guinea pepper. 

CAPSTAN, pn shipboard, is a ponderous mass of timber, whose uses are to heave 
the anchor, hoist up masts and guns, take in and discharge cargo, etc. It has very firm 
supports on the deck underneath it. It comprises a barrel, round which a rope or a 
chain coils; whelps, or pieces of timber, which enlarge the diameter without greatly 
increasing the weight; the drum-head , a polygonal flat piece of timber at the top, pierced 
laterally with holes; the step, or lowest part, which rests upon and is bolted to the beams; 



enabling the sailors to work the C. ; pins, placed vertically through the drum-head, for 
temporarily retaining the bars in their places; and tli e shifter, a rope connecting the outer 
ends of the bars. _ Among; many improvements made in the arrangement and action of 
capstans is Ward ill’s, for increasing the bite or holding of a chain-cable around the cir- 
cumference. In large vessels they are generally worked by steam. 

CAPSULE, in botany, a dry fruit, synmrpous (or formed of several carpels united 
together into one), and opening either by valves, as in the. fox-glove, primrose, and rho- 
dodendron, or by pores near tiio summit, which some regard as a sort of valves, and of 
which beautiful examples maybe seen in the poppy and snapdragon. Capsules are 
either one-ceiled or many-celled. The pyxidmm is a variety of C., which opens as if cut 
around near the summit, presenting the appearance of a cup with a lid, of which a very 
beautiful example may be seen in the anayallls , or pimpernel: and another in the great 
woody fruit of the different species of leeythis and other lecyiJmlacece. 

CAPTAIN, Military, is perhaps the most general designation given to an officer of 
land forces; something equivalent to it being found in most European languages/ As 
a word, it simply means a head or leader , and maybe applied to a chief over any number 
of men. Ckptmn-gmeral is in some countries a very high command. In the time of. 
queen Elizabeth, there was, among other high military officers, a capt.gen. of footmen. 
In the organization of the British army at the present flay, there is one CL to every com- 
puny of infantry, and every troop of cavalry. Formerly every battery of arfcflleiyhad 
two captains — a first and a second, the latter being called captlieut. Now, the first in 
command has the title of may, and the second that of capt. The first in command of a 
battery of artillery, even when styled 0., was considered higher than a C. of infantry 
or cavalry, and was privileged to be mentioned by name in military dispatches like 
cols, and mays. 

The duty of the C. is to see to the men of his company in everything that relates 
to discipline, exercises, billeting, pay, settlement of accounts, mess, kit, clothing, arms, 
ammunition, accouterments, stores, barracks, cooking, etc.; to receive orders concern- 
ing these matters from the may, and to enforce these orders among the men. He is 
responsible to the may, and is assisted in his duties by the lieut. and sub-lieut. The 
number of captains on the peace establishment of the British army, in its several 
branches, are about 230 cavalry, 1236 infantry, 248 artillery, 115 for engineers, and 28 
for colonial corps — 1866 in alf, in full commission. The former valued* a C.’s com- 
mission, and the circumstances of purchase connected with it, are noticed under Com- 
missions, Army. 

CAPTAIN, Military {ante). In the U. S. army a C, is responsible for the camp 
and garrison equipage and the arms and clothing of his company. The rank is between 
lieutenant and major. 

CAPTAIN, Naval, is the general designation for the commander of a ship. It is 
not universal, for some vessels of war are commanded by officers lower in rank than C. ; 
while the chief officer of a merchant-vessel is often called master . The commanders of 
all rated ships are capts. The capts. rise to the command of larger and larger ships, 
with increase of pay, according to length of service. The C. is responsible for every- 
thing on shipboard, in discipline, navigation, equipment — all, in short, that concerns the 
personnel or the materiel of the ship. If his ship belongs to a particular fleet or naval 
station, he is responsible to some admiral or commodore; if not, he is directly responsi- 
ble to the admiralty. The C. of that particular ship in a fleet which carries the admiral 
is called flag C., and is for the moment higher in rank than others. A naval officer is 
always on half -pay, except when attached to a ship in actual commission; and thus in 
IT. E. Ill— 28 
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times of peace there have been always more naval eapts ; on half than on full pay, 
but recent measures have been adopted ft) assuage this evil. The number of capts. in 
the naval service during peace are about 83 in commission on fun-pay. About 142 are 
on half-pay, under the designation of the active list; these are eligible for re-employment; 
while on the reserved list and the retired list there are 426 more. They rank in dignity 
with lieut.cols. in the army, and with cols, after three years’ service. 

The word C. is used in other ways also in the navy. The 0. of the fleet is a temporary 
officer in large fleets; he promulgates the admiral’s orders, and receives all the reports 
and returns, Ailing, in short, a post equivalent to that of chief of the staff in an army, 
Among the seamen on board a ship, the chief of each gang is called 0. fsuch as the G 
of the after-guard, of the forecastle, of tlie hold, of the main-top, of each gun, etc. 

CAPTAIN, Naval (ante), in the U. S. navy, ranks with a col. in the army, and next 
below a flag-officer in the navy. Before the war of the relellion there was * no definite 
legal rank in the navy higher than captain. AC. of marines ranks with a lieutenant 
in the navy and with 0. in the army. 

CAPTION, in the practice of the law of England, may be defined as that part of a 
legal instrument which shows the authority under which it is executed, or taken, as the 
word implies. It also states the lime and place of the execution. The word 0. is also 
improperly used in England to signify an arrest— a meaning which it strictly and tech- 
nically bears in Scotland, where, until the passing of the 1 and 2 Viet. c. 114, called the 
personal diligence act, which authorizes more simple forms of legal process, it was the 
only recognized civil warrant for the apprehension of a debtor or obligee. This word is 
also used in Scotland to denotea summary -warrant of imprisonment, granted on the 
application of the clerk of court, for the purpose of forcing back the pleadings and 
other papers in a lawsuit, which had been borrowed by the party against whom ti e C. 
has issued, and by whom they are unduly and illegally retained. See on the subject of 
this article Indictment, Commission, Diligence* Warrant, Horning. 

CAPTIVES, It is laid down by Blackstone, that, as in the goods of an enemy, so also 
in his person, a man may acquire a sort of qualified property in him as a captive, or 
prisoner of war— at least till the ransom of the captive is paid. In Scotland, all legal 
proceedings against a captive are stopped till his liberation, although, in some cases, 
execution against his estate may proceed. 

CAP TUBE may be simply defined as prize taken in time of war. The ' law on this 
subject is stated with precision in a paper addressed on behalf of the British govern- 
ment to the American ambassador at London in Sept., 1794: “When two powers are at 
war, they have a right to make prizes of the ships, goods, and effects of each other, 
upon the high seas. Whatever is the property of the enemy, may be acquired bv cap- 
ture at sea; but the property of a friend cannot be taken, provided he observes his neu- 
trality. Hence the law of nations has established— that the goods of an enemy on 
•board the ship of a friend maybe taken— that the lawful goods of a friend on board 
the ship of an enemy ought to be restored— that contraband goods going to the enemy, 
though the property of a friend, may be taken as prize; because supplying the enemy 
with what enables him better to carry on the war, is a departure from* neutrality.*” 
The procedure to be adopted for determining -whether tlie C. be or be not lawful prize, 
is now regaulted by the 3 and 4 Viet. c. 65. 

During tlie Russian war in 1854, there appeared in. the London Gazette , under date 
the 28th Mar., of that year, a declaration stating, inter alia , that her majesty would 
waive the right of seizing enemy’s property laden on board a neutral vessel,* unless it be 
contraband of war, and that it was not her majesty’s intention to issue letters of 
marque for the commissioning of privateers. The right of seizing enemy’s property on 
board a neutral vessel, whether contraband of war or not, had always before been niain- 
• tamed by England. On the re-establishment of peace with Russia, a treaty was signed, 
and the following declarations adopted: 1. Privateering is and remains abolished; 2. 
A neutral flag covers an enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband of war; 3. 
Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to C. under an 
enemy’s flag; 4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effectual— that is to say, 
maintained by force sufficient to prevent effectually access to the coast of the enemy. 

. As to the right to property captured from the enemy, and its distribution as prize or 
booty of war among tlie officers and men of the army and navy, see Booty and Prize. 

CAPTURE {ante). See International Law, ante. 

. CAP IT A, a fortified city of Italy, in the province of Caserta, beautifully situated in a 
ricli plain, on the left bank of the Volturno, about 18 m. n, of the city of Naples, with 
which it is connected by railway, It is a military .station of the first class, its defenses 
llJ f?ng been greatly extended and Improved by Vauban. As it is the only fortress 
which guards tlie approach to Naples from the n., it was regarded as one of the keys of 
the former kingdom of that nape. The only objects of interest in the city are the cathe- 
dral, with some splendid granite columns from ancient Gasilinum , upon whose site C. 
was built in the 9tli c.;_ the church of the Annumiata with some bas-reliefs; and the 
■■Bi(i£&Q* : dei Qiiidici , under which many ancient inscriptions still exist Pop. 
71, l2,l74» ■ AVVUUUU 
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The ancient Capita , which enjoyed a reputation for wealth and population second 
only to Rome and Carthage, was situated about 2 m. s.e. of the present city, where its 
ruins are still to be seen, its site being occupied by the modern town of Santa Maria di 
Capua. C. was founded by the Etruscans, under the name of VoUwrnum, as early, 
according to some authorities, as 800 n.c., and was the chief city of the twelve said to 
have been founded by them in this part of Italy. Its present name was derived from 
the Samnites, who captured it in 428 n.c. After the battle of Cannae, 216 b. a , the 
popular party opened the gates to Hannibal, whose army -was greatly enervated by its 
luxurious winter-quarters here. The Romans obtained possession of the city in 211 b.c. 
In the 5th c., A.i)., 0. was devastated by the Vandals under Genseric. It recovered its 
prosperity again to some extent, but it was totally destroyed by the Saracens in 840. 
The citizens, who had tied to the mountains, were induced by their bishop to return 
gome 16 years later, and found the modern Capua. From the existing remains of the 
walls and fortifications of ancient C., it has been estimated that it had a circumfer- 
ence of 5 or 6 miles. It had seven gates. Among the Roman antiquities, one of the 
most remarkable is the amphitheater, built of bricks, and faced with white marble. 
Well-preserved arches, corridors, and seats for spectators, still remain. It is calculated 
to have been, capable of holding 60,000 persons, and must have been altogether one of 
the most magnificent buildings of the kind in Italy, • 

CAP UCHIN MONKEY, or Capuchin Sapajotj, a name often given to cebus capuchi- 
7 i us, and some other species of the genus cebm, South American monkeys, which have 
the head covered with short liair, so disposed as to resemble the cowl of a capuchin, 
the face being almost naked, or only covered with a little down. See Cebus. Pithe- 
cia chiropotes, a South American monkey of a genus allied to cebus, is also sometimes 
called the C. M., or capuchin of the Orinoco. 

CAP'TTCHINS, a branch of the order of Franciscans (q.v.), so designated from the 
mpuche which is their head-dress. 

CAPUCHINS, ante, a branch of the Franciscan order whose rule is essentially the 
same as that of the friars minor, or Minorites. They were founded by Matthew da fiassi, 
a Franciscan of Ancora, and were authorized by a bull of Clement VII. in 1528. At 
first they were persecuted by the other orders, but through the influence of the duchess 
Cibo, wife of the duke of Camerino, they obtained papal favor, and were permitted to 
impart their peculiar hooded habit to any who might be willing to. join them, to li ve as 
hermits in wild and desolate places, to" go barefoot, to wear beards, and to call them- 
selves “ Hermits Friars Minor?” The pope, however, soon gave them the nickname 
l! Cappuci.no,” -referring’ to the hood, one of their more conspicuous articles of apparel. 
They grew rapidly, and Matthew became the superior of the first convent. They have 
always had the reputation of great success in making converts. By late accounts they 
had 82 missions, in Europe, Asia, the East Indies, Africa, and South America. In the 
Failed States they have houses in the states of New Jersey, New York, and ‘Wisconsin, 
Nuns of the order were first established at Naples m 1538. 

0 A J?ITB AN -? AuH A' , the high admiral of Turkey. He has the entire command of the 
navy and the management of all naval affairs. The port of Fora, the Turkish islands 
in the archipelago, ami a number of seaports and maritime districts, are under him. 
even in their civil administration. 

CAPULETS and MONTAGUES, the English spelling of the names of the Oappellettiand 
Montecchi, two noble families- of northern Italy, chiefly memorable from their connec- 
tion with the legend on which Shakespeare has founded his play of Borneo and Juliet. 
According to tradition, both families belonged to Verona; but this does not appear to 
have been the ease. The Cappelletti were of Cremona, and the fact that their burying- 
ground and the inmh of Juliet are shown at Verona, only proves how easy it is, in a 
country of rums like Italy, to connect fact with fable. It has also been asserted that one 
family was Guelph and the other Ghibclline; but this is disproved by a reference to them 
in the Pa rgidorio of Dante (canto vi. 1. 106). The poet is blaming the emperor Albert 
for neglecting Italy, the very garden of his domain. “ Reckless man,” he says, “come 
see hotv the Montecchi and iho Cappelletti are oppressed;” and the context shows that 
the Guelphs were the oppressors in both cases of these great Ghibellinc families. The 
emperor Albert was murdered in 1808, and this event has supplied the Veronese with a 
date for their legend The first publication in which we recognize the essential inci- 
dents of Shakspeare’s play is the novel La GiuJieita, by Luigi da Porto, printed in 1535, 
after the death, of the author. Ho states, in an epistle prefixed to the work, that the 
story was tokl him “by one Perigrmo, a man fifty years of age, much experienced in 
the art of war, a, pleasant companion, and, like almost all the Veronese, a great talker.” 
In 1554, Bande.llo published in his collection of tales another Italian version of the 
legend. It was entitled The unfortunate Death of two unhappy Lovers, one by Poison and 
the other of Grief. Both writers fix the date of the event by saying it took place when 
Bartholomew dalla Scala or Scaliger ruled Verona. A French version of the tale was 
published by Pierre Borsteau in Belleforest’s lEstoires Tmgiques. It was translated into 
English in 1567, and published in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure . About the same time, 
Arthur Brooke published an English poem on the same subject, entitled The Tragical 
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History of Bomeus and Juliet, written first in Italian by Banded, and now in English. 
There is evidence that an English play had appeared previously, and that before Shake- 
speare’s time the story was so well known in England that it had supplied subjects 
for tapestries. Shakespeare’s play seems to have been principally based on the English 
poem. It "was Brooke who first called the Montecchi Montagues, and the prince of 
Verona Escalus, instead of Scala. Wright and Cary, in translating JDante, have followed 
the example of Shakespeare, and render the Italian names. of the Dioina Commedia into 
the familiar “Capulets and Montagues” of Romeo and Juliet. The historical date of the 
tragedy has not, however, been adopted by modern stage managers and Shakespearian 
critics, who very properly bring down the action from the beginning to the close of 
the 14th c., when commercial opulence, and the revival of arts and letters, supply acces- 
sories more in keeping with the drama than the ruder age to which history must assign 
the ■ * civil broils” and the fall of the Capulets and the Montagues.— -Bee notes to Dante 
in Ctitmci ItaMani, and Knight’s and I)yce f s Shakespeare. 

CAPUT MOa'TUifM YITEI'OII, or Colcothar, is the name given by the alchemists 
to the red powder (mainly red oxide of iron) which remains in the retorts when green 
vitriol or the sulphate of iron is calcined. 

• CAPY BABA, Uydrochwnis capybara, a quadruped of the order glim or rodeniia , and 
of the family 'cavidm.,, strongly resembling the eavy or Guinea-pig, although it is the lar- 
gest existing rodent known, and aquatic in its habits. It is a native of South. America, 
and abounds in many of the large tropical rivers. It is equal in size to a small pig. , The 
dentition resembles' that of the eavy, except that the grinding teeth are composed of 
numerous transversp plates, the number of the plates increasing as the animal advances 
in age; an interesting point of resemblance to the dentition of (he elephant, and a link 
of connection between the rodents and the pachydermaja. The 0. feeds exclusively 
on vegetable food, browsing on the grass near the rivers, and often committing great 
ravages in plantations of sugar-cane. It runs badly, but swims and dives well, and has 
the power of remaining under water for seven or eight minutes. It is very inoffensive, 
and easily tamed. The flesh, except that of old males, is good, and is eaten by all classes 
of persons. The C. is sometimes called water-hog, of which JtydroeJueriofls a Greek 
translation. In Demerara, it is called water-horse, a corruption of the Dutch water haas 
— i.e. water-hare. 

OABABTBiE, a tribe of beetles, or coleopterous insects, of the section pe.ntarnera (see 
Coleortera), corresponding with the genus cardbus of Lin mens, but of which the 
species are extremely numerous, those already known being numbered by thousands. 
They mostly feed on other insects worms, etc., and are extremely voracious and active, 
habits which are fully shared by their larvae. Borne of them burrow in the earth; most 
of them live under stones, under the bark of trees, among moss, etc.; and their bodies 
are adapted to this mode of life, being very firm and hard. Their legs are in general 
pretty long, and most of them pursue "their prey rather by the use of their legs than of 
their wings, some of them indeed being wingless, or having only rudimentary wings. 
Many of them exhibit much. -beauty of colors and metallic lustre. The largest British* 
species is only about an inch long, but some foreign ones are much larger. Some of the 
species of the restricted genus cambus are among the most c cl union British insects. 
Their wings are not fitted for flight. — A very large and singular insect of the tribe C. is 
mormolyce phyllodes, a native of Java, which, in consequence of the extremely depressed 
form of its body, resembles some of the mantidm (q.v.), and the insects known as lcnf- 
jnsects (q.v.). To this tribe belong also the bombardier beetles (q.v.). 

CAKBIDES, formerly termed Carburets, are compounds of carbon with racial 
None of them occur in a natural state. 

CARABO'BO, a state in Venezuela on the Caribbean sea; a fertile well-watered 
region, producing grains, fruits, and cattle. The chief exports are coffee, cacao, indigo, 
rice, corn, rum, and fruits. The blimate is good in the inland region, but the coast" is 
subject to fevers. Capital, Valencia. 

CAEABOU. See Beta deer. 

CAE AC AL, fielis caracal , a species of lynx (q.v.). found in the warmer parts of Asia, 
and throughout the whole of Africa; and more probably than any European species, the 
lynx of the ancients. It is larger than a fox, about the same height, but much more 
powerful; of a uniform deep brown or wine-red color, except two' spots near each eye, 
the under parts of the body, and inner parts of the legs, which are white, and tufts of 
long; black hair which terminate the ears. The C. is powerful enough to tear a hound 
1 to pieces. It is often represented as of a very savage disposition; but it is capable of 
, being tamed, and has been employed in hunting. 

CAEACALLA, properly named Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Bassiantts, a Roman 
emperor, the son of the emperor Septimius Severas, was b. at Lyon, 188 a.d. He 
was playfully named by his father Cara cal la, from his long hooded tunic, made in the 
fashion of the Gauls, and so called in their language. After his father’s death, 311 a.d., 
he ascended the throne as co-regent with his brother Publius Septimius Antoninus Geta, 
Whom he afterwards caused to be murdered. Having bribed (at enormous cost) the 
Praetorians to overlook this foul deed, and to make him sole emperor, C. next directed Ids 
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cruelty against all t lie friends and adherent's of Geta, of 'whom twenty thousand of both 
sexes— including the great jurist Papin ian us— were put to death. Innumerable acts of 
oppression and robbery were employed to raise supplies for the unbounded extravagance 
of the despot, and to pay his soldiers. In his famous constitution, he bestowed Homan 
citizenship on all his free subjects not citizens — who formed the majority, especially in 
the provinces— but simply in order to levy a greater amount of taxes on releases and 
heritages, which were paid only by citizens. In his campaigns, he imitated, atone time, 
Alexander, at another time, Sulla; while his main, object was to oppress and exhaust the 
provinces which had been in a great measure spared by the tyranny of former emperors. 
In 217, he was assassinated, at the instigation of Maerinus, prefect* of the Praetorians, by 
one of his veterans named Martialis, on the 8th of April, 217, on the way from Edessa to 
Carrhee. Historians paint the life of C. in the darkest colors. Among the buildings of 
0. in Home, the baths — Thermae Caracallm — near Porta Capena were most celebrated, 
and their ruins are still magnificent. 

CARACARA, or Cakacaua Eagle ('poli/borus), a genus of birds of prey peculiar to 
America, and regarded as a connecting-link between eagles and vultures; agreeing with 
the former in their strongly hooked bill and claws, but with the latter in their naked 
face and propensity to prey on carrion. The name C. is originally Brazilian, and is 
derived from the peculiar hoarse cry of a common Brazilian species (P, Bmzilienm ), a 
bird of very fine plumage, and about 50 in. in expanse of wings, which is of frequent 
occurrence over a large extent of the American ‘continent, and is sometimes to be seen 
even in the southern parts of the United States. 

CARACAS, the province of which the following city is the capital, extends in n. lat. 
from 7° 88' to IQ* 46', and in w. long, from 65° 30' to 68°, and contains 800,000 inhabit 
ants. With a generally mountainous interior, the immediate coast is flat, presenting,, 
besides La G.uayra mentioned below, several harbors or roadsteads. The exports of the 
province are cocoa, coffee, dye-woods, hides, indigo, and sarsaparilla. 

. CARACAS, the capital of the republic of Venezuela, the most northerly state in South 
America, with Guiana on the e., and Columbia on the w., is situated in lat. 10° 80' n., 
and long. 67° 5' w., 16 m. s, of La Gtiayra, its port, with which it is joined by railway! 
It is 2,880 ft. above the tide-level, enjoying from this elevation a healthy air and a tem- 
perature so moderate as to average 68° and 72° F. in Fob. and June respectively. 
Standing immediately above the confluence of four streams, it is well supplied with cool 
water, which is distributed by means of fountains, pipes, and reservoirs. The neighbor- 
hood is subject to earthquakes— 12.000 citizens having, in .1812, perished from this cause. 
The pop. in 1878 amounted to 48,897. The streets are straight and regular. The 
most splendid edifice is the church of Alta Gracia for the people of color, excelling the 
cathedral in the- richness of its decorations. 0. has a university founded in 1778. 

CARAC'CI, a celebrated family of Italian painters, the founders of the Bolognese 
school of painting. 

C ak acc f, Ludovico, the son of a butcher, was horn at Bologna, 1555. As a student, 
he was so inapt that his master recommended him to abandonthe pursuit; but instead 
of that, he went to Venice and Parma, making acquaintance with the works of the great 
masters there, and returned to Bologna imbued with art principles quite opposed to the 
superficial mannerism then prevailing in his native city. In conjunction with two of his 
cousins, who, instructed* by him, had imbibed the same ideas, lie founded, in spite of 
great opposition, the school which afterwards became so famous in the history of paint- 
ing. The first-principle of this new school was, that “ observation of nature ought to be 
combined with imitation of the best masters. ” The allied artists found numerous pupils, 
to whom they gave practical instructions in drawing from natural and artistic models, 
with theoretical lessons on perspective, anatomy, etc;: So great w r as their success, that, in 
the course of a short time, all other schools of painting tv ere closed in Bologna. Borne of 
the finest works of this master are preserved in the Academia delle Belle Arte, Bologna — 
among others, the “'Madonna and Child Throned,” “Madonna and Child Standing,” the 
“ Transfiguration,” and the “ Nativity of St. John the Baptist.” Ludovico died in 1619. 

Caracci, Agostino, cousin of Ludovico, was b. (1558) in Bologna. He became a 
disciple of his cousin, but he was of too versatile a genius to devote himself closely to 
any subject, though his magnificent painting of the “ Communion of St. Jerome” proves 
that he might have attained to very great eminence had he devoted his undivided atten- 
tion to the art; but lie was in the habit of abandoning his eased for literature, poetry, 
and engraving on copper. As an engraver, indeed, he holds an important position in 
Italian art. He accompanied his younger brother, Annibale, to Rome, and there assisted 
in some of the paintings in the Farnese gallery; but his brother, who was a slave to 
his art, soon quarreled with him for his inattention, and he left Home, and went to Parma. 
He died in 1602. 

Caracci, Annibale, brother of Agostino, was b. (1560) in Bologna, where he 
learned, under his father, the business of a tailor, from which he was called away by 
Ludovico Caracci. His progress in the study of painting was rapid, and at first he 
took principally for his models Correggio, Titian, and Paul Veronese. His picture of 
“ St. Roche distributing Alms” first gained for Annibale C. a wide reputation. His 
fame reached Home, and he was employed to paint the Farnese gallery there, which is 
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considered his greatest work, and, the manner of which partakes somewhat of Ranliapl 
and Correggio. On this gallery lie was employed some eight years, and he received for 
.incredibly paltry sum of 500 crowns. In disgust and vexation thj artist 
threw aside his pale_tte._ He died in Rome in 1600, where his remains were interred ekre 
to Raphael s tomb, in the Pautlieon. Annibale C. was one of the greatest followers of 
Correggio, and m composition approached most nearly to the style of Raphael Ludn. 
vico had a greater talent in teaching, and Agostino had a more versatile invention but 
Annibale was unquestionably the greatest artist of the three Caracci ’ Ut 

Garacci, Antonio, natural son of Agostino, was b. at Venice 1583: d. in 1618 He 
was a pupil under Annibale, and painted some excellent pictures " 116 
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pseudograph, entitled Lettrea Inferemiiten tin Pape’ Clement ’xiV which my-tWed ' 
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.CARAMEL is the name applied to the dark brown and nearly tasteless substance pro- 
duced on tlie application of heat to sugar (q.v.). It is likewise formed during the roast- 
ing of all materials containing sugar, such as coffee, chiccory, and malt (see Beer), and 
is*one cause of the dark color of porter and infusions of coffee. It. is also employed in 
the coloring of whisky, wines, vinegar, etc. 

CARAMNAS'SA, a river in the presidency of Bengal, which rises in lat. 24° 84' n., and 
long. 88° 40' e., and, after a course of about 150 m., enters the Ganges from the right in 
lat.^So 0 28' n., and long. 83° 58' east. It is remarkable on several grounds. Though, 
on issuing from its source, it is clear as crystal, it is yet said to be both nauseous and 
noxious — a peculiarity which the natives impute to various supernatural causes; about 
50 in. from its mouth, it is crossed by a stone bridge of three wide arches, which forms 
part of the grand road from Calcutta to Delhi; and lastly, it is so exceptionally subject 
to floods, that it has been known to rise 25 ft. in a night, when scarcely any rain had 
fallen in the adjacent plain of the Ganges itself. 

CARA'XA BESIK - , more commonly, hut less correctly, called Gum Carana, is a resin- 
ous substance imported from the tropical parts of America. Its properties and uses 
resemble those of taeamahac. It is entirely soluble in alcohol, and melts in a slight 
heat. It is not well known what tree produces it. 

CARAK'JA, an island on the e. side of the ordinary entrance of the harbor of Bombay 
(q.v.), separated from the mainland by a narrow and unserviceable channel off 4 in. in 
’length. It is itself 2 m. broad, being comparatively level and fertile, with the exception 
of two hills— the Little Hill in the n., and the Great in the south. 

CARANX, See Scad. 

CARAPA, a genus of plants of the natural order meliacem, natives of warm climates. 
C. Guiantnm or guareoides , sometimes called the anderaba, also the C. tree, is a 
large tree with beautiful shining pinnate leaves, which have many leaflets, a native of 
Guiana and the adjacent countries, where its bark has a great reputation as a febrifuge, 
and the oil obtained from its seeds is much used for lamps. Masts of ships are made of 
its trunk. The oil, which is called oil of carapa, is thick and bitter, and is anthelmin- 
tic.— 6'. Touloucouna, or Guineenm, an African species, yields a similar oil, which is 
employed by the negroes for making soap, and for anointing their bodies, its bitterness 
protecting them from the bites of insects, a purpose to which tlie oil of 0. is also applied 
in South America.— These species are very similar, and are supposed by some botanists 
not to be essentially distinct. 

CAB APACE, the dorsal shield or buckler of elielonian reptiles (tortoises and turtles), 
and of the Crustacea mala cost raea (crabs, lobsters, etc.). In animals so widely different, 
however, there is only, a general similarity in the appearance of the 0., and the purpose 
which it serves; its organic relations are very different. For notice of these, we refer to 
the articles Chelonia and Crustacea. 

CAR' AT, originally, it would seem, the name given to the seeds of the Abyssinian 
coral flower (q.v.) or coral-tree {erythrina Abymnica ) ; but these, ■which are small, and 
very equal in size, having been used in weighing gold and precious stones, G. has 
become the designation of the weight commonly used for weighing precious stones, and 
particularly diamonds. The seeds of the carob (q.y.) tree have also been said to be the 
original O. weights of jewelers, but with less probability. . 

Goldsmiths and assayers divide the troy pound, ounce, or any other weight, into 24 
parts, and call each a O., as a means of stating the proportion of pure gold contained in 
any alloy of gold with other metals. Thus, the gold of our coinage and of wedding-rings, 
which contains f| of pure gold, is called “22 carats fine,” or 22 C. gold. The lower 
standard used for watch-cases, etc., which contains J-| of pure gold, is called 18 0., 
and so on. The 0. used in this sense has therefore no absolute weight; it merely 
denotes a ratio. This, however, is not the case with the C. used for weighing dia- 
monds, which lias a fixed weight, equal to 3 J troy grains, and is divided into quarters, 
or “0. grains,” eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, and sixty-fourths. These 0. grains 
are thus less than troy grains, and therefore the jeweler has to keep a separate set of 
diamond weights. 

CARAU'SIUS, a supposed native of Holland, of whom nothing is certainly known 
except that he had a conspicuous part as an ally of the Romans in the conquest and rul- 
ing of Britain near the close of tlie 3d century. He had been put in command of the fleet 
in the English channel for the purpose of protecting the coasts of Britain and Gaul 
from the Frisian pirates; and his conduct had been such that the Roman emperor Max- 
imilian gave an order for his death. 0. immediately assumed the title of emperor of 
Britain, and held power for about seven years, his independence having been acknowl- 
edged by the Romans, whose empire was rapidly falling into ruin. He was^assassi- 
nated at ‘York in 293 by his chief officer and rival, Allectus, who held the imperial title 
for three years, at end of which time (296) Constantine Clilorus re-established the rule 
of Rome. 

CARAVA'CA, a t. in Spain, in the province of Murcia, about 39 m. n.w. of the city of 
that name, is situated on the slope of a hill crowned with a fine old castle. Its principal 
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streets are wide, clean and well paved; it has a fine church, with a miraculous cross 
tint is auuuauy takfcn down and bathed in the waters of the town, to which it is mm! 
posea to communicate sanitary properties. It lias manufactures of linen and wooleii 
tabnes, soap, paper, leather, etc. Pop. about 10,000. oum 

CAEAVAG GIO, a t. of northern Italy, in the province of Bergamrf, about 24 m e of 
Milan. In the principal church are some esteemed paintings by Campi; and O. is also cel 
ebrated as the birthplace of the painters Polidoro Caldara, and Michael Angelo Alerin'ld' 
both surnamed Caravaggio. In the neighborhood is a sanctuary of the Madonna built 
mim designs of Pellegrini (1575). Pop. about 7,000. ua ’ Dum 

CABAVAG*GIO, .Michael Angelo Amebighi or Mebighi da a celebrated TtiK n „ 
painter, was b. 1560 at Caravaggio, in Lombardy, northern Italy. ’ HL " who wm 
a mason, employed him m making paste for the fresco-painters, and in this wav the 
artistic genius ot the boy was stirred. After studying the works of the 4eat masters 
irnMOan and Vemc^ he went to Borne where he livid for some time in very r" ed 
cueumstanees. At length a picture of his attracted the notice of cardinal del Monte 
who now patronized theyoung artist; but the ferocious and quarrelsome character of O 
soon involved him in difficulties. Having lied from Borne to Malta <m ,,.t , v ^ 
slaughter, he obtained the favor of the |ranlC ter ^ p dnth Caltar n eee inT' 
fl :’^M^ John ’ 1 amlotll , er ^His quarrelsome* nature soon forced h“m to 

flee fiom Malta, and, m making his way back to Rome, he was wounded lost all his 
l f g F/f A«? ush ? a VIo!ent fever - aud on reaching Porto Boole, lay down on i h ink , . 

died 009), at the age of 40 Trueness to nature was the oh ect aimed a by C who 
kit all schools, and devoted himself to mint life as fnmiri It ,, -oi ■ > vviio 

other resorts of the lower classes. He studied no such matters as refined sent imentnr 
elevation of realities but gave in his paintings expression to his own wild and doomv 

DCkiiia gaiieiy, at liome, His shadows are deep, liis backgrounds verv dbscurp- in 
consequence of which the whole picture seems to possess a lindT mysterious Ireat 
Oscuro la Wi In 1 ? lmp . 0 Tf- Ev ? n Kubens confessed that C. was liis superior in chiaro- 
mr 6n v* painte ? s » cr ed subjects, be remained falsely faithful to the low real- 
ties of Italian bte; so that, several of bis pictures painted for churches had to ho 
Xf *iT, the £ P' aces . ^ause they could not be haimon z<M wilh Lcred ass 0 - 
Sf; the German critic, has justly said of one of C.’s 

CTPsychieftoin'^ln em-lk I'm “ UP ?T S I 1 ! 1 ' 0 notllin S betl<;r «'«» the funeral of a 
^eIvaggio, was lorn PoUDOKO ° ALDAKA DA 

jSSJ c i ravan ® ^ entirely for the purposes of trade, the merchants associatin^theS’ 

*3s 

vid£trav™vffi sort , ?f unfurnished inn to pro- 

courtyard, and are bare of every article of furniture U ° ’ W lcl1 iun lound tb ® 

. Ihese caravansarais are an institution of very ancient date, being the “inns" of Gen. 
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xlii. 27, xliii, 21; and it was in tlie stable of such a place, there being no room for his 
parents in the lodging apartments, that our Savior was born (Luke ii. 7). They belong 
either to government, to some private individual, or are the property of ■ the church 
(mosques); those situated in towns or cities are charged, but not more than two or three 
Turkish piastres a day; those situated on the road are usually free. There are some 
large and very handsome caravansarais at Cairo, Damascus, Beyrout, -Aleppo, etc. The 
steward or keeper of a C. is called a caravanseraslcier. 

CARAVEL'LAS, a seaport of Brazil, in the province of Espiritu Santo, near a bay 
of that name; pop. about 5,000. It is the principal port of the surrounding country, 
and the head-quarters of the whale fishery of the Abrothos islands, whi^h lie off the 
coast. 

CASAWAY, Oarum carui, a plant of the natural order umbellifem, growing abun- 
dantly in meadows and rich pastures in the middle and s. of Europe, and in some 
parts of Asia, naturalized in many places in Britain. In some parts of Holland* 
and Germany, and also in the counties of Kent and Essex in England, it is 
extensively cultivated for its aromatic seeds— in more strict botanical language, 
carpels — which are used medicinally as a carminative and tonic, and are also very much 
used as an aromatic, condiment, and by confectioners, distillers, and perfumers, enter- 
ing into the preparation of liqueurs, cakes, sweetmeats, scented soaps, etc. They depend 
for their aromatic properties on a volatile oil called oil of C., which is obtained 
bruising C. seeds, and distilling them with water, and is at first limpid and colorless, 
but becomes yellow and subsequently brown by keeping. Oil of C. is used medicinally 
to relieve flatulence, and to correct the nauseating and griping«tendencies of some 
cathartic medicines; also in the preparation of spirit of Cl and Cl water . — Spirit of C., 
which may be prepared either by dissolving the oil of C. ing>roof-spirit, or by distilling 
bruised C. seeds along with proof-spirit, is much used in Russia and Germany as a 
liqueur (Jmmmel-bra n ntwein), sweetened with sugar. — 0. has a branching Mem 1 to 2 ft. 
high, with finely divided leaves, and dense umbels of whitish flowers/ The fruit is 
oblong, each carpel having five thread-like ribs, with a single villa (see Umbelliferje) 
in each of the interstices. The white carrot-shaped root of 0. is sometimes used like 
carrots or parsnips, but has a very strong flavor. — C. has a great enemy in the Cara- 
way Moth ( hmiylis daucella ), the larva of which destroys both its stem and flowers. 

CARBAZO'TIC ACID, or Picric Acid, is a substance of great importance in dyeing, 
■which is obtained by the action of strong nitric acid and heat on many complex organic 
materials, such as silk, indigo, salicine, and a variety of resins. On a* commercial scale, 
it is best obtained from the oil of tar, which distills over from crude tar betw 
and 400°, or from the resin of xanth orr Ji cea hastilis. The hot nitric acid 
strained from impurities, and on cooling, yellow crystals separate of C. A. , which can 
be purified by washing with cold wafer. 1'hese crystals are readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and dissolve in 80 or 90 times their weight of cold water, yielding a yellow solution, 
which has a very bitter taste, and stains the skin yellow; and when silk which has 
been treated with a mordant of alum, or cream of tartar, is immersed in a solution of 0. 
A., it is dyed of a beautiful permanent yellow color. The bitter taste of O. A. has led 
to its being fraudulently employed, instead of hops, in communicating a bitter taste to 
beer. 


CARBINE is a light kind of musket, named probably from the Carabins. See next 
article. It is now used by the cavalry, the yeomanry cavalry, the Irish constabulary, and 
other corps. * The best carbines are now rifled, A considerable number of American 
carbines, rifled and breech-loading, were purchased at a high price by the English govern- 
ment in 1856. This American (X has a barrel only 22 in. in length, and a total weight 
of 7| lbs. It is simple in construction, has a great range, hits a mark with 
may be fired with rapidity, requires little cleaning, can be loaded without 
and supplies itself with caps from a reservoir in the hammer. Among 
Mr. Prince has successfully applied the breech-loading principle to car 
toria cavalry 0. has a barrel 20 in. long, with 0.783 in. bore; its weight is 7| lbs., and it 
is fired with 21 drams of powder. 

CARBINEERS, or Carabineers, are said to have derived their designation 
Arabs, among whom the Carabins or Karabins were light horsemen, stationec 
posts to harass the enemy, defend narrow passes, etc. ; in action, they took the place of 
skirmishers. A corps under the same name was raised in France in 1560; but the des- 
ignation has not been much used in that country since the introduction of hussars and 
lancers. In the English army, O. was at one time a frequent designation for cavalry; 
but now there is only one regiment, the 6th dragoon guards, known by this title; and 
the distinction between them and other cavalry is little more than nominal. 

CARB0HY DR0GENS, or Hydrocar'bons, are a series of compounds belonging to 
organic chemistry, which are composed of carbon and hydrogen, in such proportions 
that the various members of the group differ from each other in definite and regular 
numbers of atoms of carbon and hydrogen. The best marked group of hydrocarbons 
commences with methylene (O a H 2 ), which may be regarded as the first step in the 
ladder, and by the successive addition of other two atoms of carbon and hydrogen, we 
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obtain ethylene or olefiant gas (C 4 H 4 ), propylene (Cello), butylene or oil gas (C 8 H 8 ), 
amylene (C 1( >H 10 )/eta There are also series beginning with methyl (C s H a ), then ethyl 
(C 4 H 5 ), and with hydride of methyl or marsh gas (C 2 H 4 ), then hydride of ethyl (C 4 H 0 ). 
The members of these groups are likewise characterized by a gradual ascending differ- 
ence in their chemical and physical properties, especially the boiling-point, which 
rises by a given amount. 

CABBGDIC ACID, or Piie'nic Acid (C 0 H 6 O), is the principal acid substance procured 
during the distillation of coal-tar. It is produced also by the distillation of gum ben- 
zoin and the resin of axinthorrhcect* ha&iilis, and is present in the urine of the cow and 
some other animals. It crystallizes at ordinary temperatures in colorless needles. It 
smells like taT or creosote, and has a hot taste. It is a powerful antiseptic, and 
quickly arrests all putrefactive and fermentive changes. Hence it is used, freely 
diluted in' -water, as a dressing in the antiseptic system of treating wounds, first prac- 
ticed by Mr. Lister, when professor of clinical surgery in Edinburgh university. It is 
also used for purifying or rendering inoffensive sewage (q.v.), etc. 

CABBOLIC ACID. Since tlie article on this substance first appeared in the Eneyclo- 
pmdia, much lias been ascertained regarding its uses, both as a therapeutic agent and as 
a disinfectant. It has been introduced into the new British pharmacopoeia (1867), 
where its characters and tests are thus described: “In colorless aeicular crystals, which 
at a temperature of 95° become an .oily liquid, having a strong odor and taste resembling 
that of creosote, which it also resembles in many of. its characters and properties. Its 
specific gravity is 1.065 ; boiling point, 370°. The crystals readily absorb moisture on 
exposure to the air, and they are thus liquefied; the acid, however, is but slightly soluble 
in water, but it is freely soluble in alcohol, ether, and glycerine. It does not redden 
like litmus paper; a slip ofgleal dipped into it, and afterwards into hydrochloric acid, 
and then allowed to dry in the air, acquires a greenish -blue color. It' coagul ates albu- 
men. It does not affect the plane of polarization of a ray of polarized light.” It may 
be taken internally in doses of from one to three grains in the same class of cases as 
those in which creosote is prescribed. Its principal uses are as external applications, in 
which, in various degrees of dilution, it is serviceable in unhealthy ulcerations, gangren- 
ous sores, ozmna and all fetid discharges, gleet, the destruction of lice, and especially, 
as prof. Lister has shown, as an application in compound fractures (in which it coagulates 
all albuminous effusions, and forms a solid crust, impermeable to air, over the broken 
surface), and to abscesses immediately after they have been opened. Indeed, it is most 
probable that his investigations on the treatment of abscess will, like those on the treat- 
ment of compound fractures, lead to a total alteration in this department of surgery. 
The observations of Pasteur and others have shown that, in even apparently the purest 
air, numerous organic germs are always floating. In a hospital ward, these germs are 
multiplied to an extraordinary degree. In any wound exposed to the atmosphere (as a 
compound fracture), decomposition takes place by the action of these germs, and lienee 
it is necessary to introduce the C. A., which has the power of 'destroying these 
germs, into the interior. I 11 an unopened abscess, no septic organisms are present, and 
the object of the surgeon is to guard against their introduction from without, and at 
the same time to afford a free exit for the discharge of the contents of the abscess. The 
following are the outlines of prof. Lister’s mode of proceeding: A square piece of rag 
is clipped in a solution of one part of crystallized C. A. and four parts of boiling 
linseed oil, and is laid upon the skin where the incision is to be made. The lower edge 
being raised, a scalpel dipped in the oil is plunged into the cavity of the abscess, and a 
sufficient opening made; and the moment the knife is drawn, the raised part of the rag 
is dropped upon the skin as an antiseptic curtain, beneath which the pus escapes. The 
cavity of the abscess is firmly pressed, so as to remove as nearly as possible all the exist- 
ing pus, and if it should seem expedient, a piece of lint dipped in the oily mixture may 
be introduced, so as to check bleeding and prevent primary adhesion of the cut surfaces. 
“ Thus, ” says prof. Lister, “ the evacuation of the original contents is accomplished with 
perfect security against the introduction of living germs. This, however, would be of 
no avail unless an antiseptic dressing could be applied that would effectually prevent 
the decomposition of the stream of pus constantly flowing out beneath it.” He finds 
that the most suitable dressing is made as follows: Six tea-spoonfuls of the oily solution 
are mixed with common whiting (carbonate of lime) so as to form a putty, which is 
spread upon six inches square of common tinfoil, strengthened with adhesive plaster 
to prevent its. tearing. The tin thus spread with putty is laid upon the skin, so that 
tl.)e middle of it corresponds with the point of incision, the antiseptic rag used in open- 
ing the abscess being removed the moment previously. The tin is then fixed with 
adhesive plaster, the lowest edge being left free for the escape of the discharge into a 
folded towel placed over it, and secured with a bandage. The dressing must be removed 
every day, and a piece of rag dipped in the oily solution must be placed on the incision 
when the first tin is removed, so as to guard against the possibility of the entrance of 
germs during the cleansing of the skin with a dry cloth, and pressing out any discharge 
that may exist in the cavity. If a piece of lint was inserted into the wound, it must 
be removed when the tin is applied. Prom the absence of the irritation excited by 
decomposition, pus almost at once ceases to be formed under this treatment; and larg'e 
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abscesses, after their original contents have been evacuated, often yield in 24 hours only 
a few drops of serum in the course of a few days. The pharmacopoeia gives the glyceride 
of C. A. (consisting of one part of the acid to four of glycerine) as a good, form for 
local application; but the proportion of acid must vary with the case. 

The value of C. A. as a disinfectant was placed beyond all doubt by the investiga- 
tions made at the request of the royal commissioners, who were appointed to obtain 
information and report on tiie cattle disease. In the same way, C. A. is highly ser- 
viceable in military camps, ^ on board ship, in disinfecting dunghills, in purifying the 
air of sick-rooms, stables, bird-cages, and any place where the germs of disease do or 
may lurk. It is extensively used for preserving wood, as in railway sleepers. It has 
recently acquired importance as a source of dye-stuffs, Victoria orange, phenicienne or 
phenyl brown, coralline, etc. C. A. acts as a powerful poison on animal and vege- 
table life in general. The creosote (q.v.) obtained from coal-tar is often simply a form 
of carbolic add. 


CABBON is one of the elementary substances largely diffused in nature. It occurs 
uncombined iu the mineral graphite, or black-lead (q.v.), and in the diamond (q.v.), 
which is pure crystallized carbon. It is much more abundant, however, in e state of 
combination. United with oxygen, it occurs as carbonic acid (COj) (q.v.) in the atmos- 
phere, in natural water, in limestone, dolomite, and ironstone. In coal, it is found com- 
bined with hydrogen and oxygen; and in plants and animals, it occurs as one of the ele- 
ments building up wood, starch, gum, sugar, oil, bone (gelatine), and flesh (fibrine). 
Indeed, there is no other element which is so characteristic of plant and animal organ- 
isms, and it ranks as the only element never absent in substances obtained from the two 
kingdoms of organic nature. Wood-charcoal, coke, lampblack, and animal charcoal are 
artificial varieties, more or less impure, of carbon. The atomic weight or equivalent of 
C is 6 (new sys. 12); the specific gravity greatly varies; that of the diamond is 8.330 to 
3.550 (water being 1.000), and of graphite 1.800. C., in its ordinary forms, is a good 

conductor of electricity; in the form of diamond, it is a non-conductor. Of beat,. the 
lighter varieties of C., such as wood-charcoal, are very bad conductors; graphite in mass 
has very considerable conducting powers. At ordinary temperatures, all the varieties of 
O. are extremely unalterable; so much so, that it is customary to char the ends of piles 
of wood which are to be driven into the ground, so as by this coating of non-decaying 
C. to preserve the interior wood; and with a similar object, the interior of casks and 
other wooden vessels intended to hold water during sea-voyages, are charred (coated 
with 0.), to keep the wood from passing into decay, and thereby to preserve the water 
sweet. Its power of arresting odors and colors likewise varies much. Bee Bone-black. 
In the simple property, even of combustion, there is a marked difference. Wood-char- 
coal takes fire with the greatest readiness, bone-black less so; then follow in order of 
difficulty of combustion— coke, anthracite, lampblack, black-lead, and the diamond. 
Indeed, black-lead is so non-combustible, that crucibles to withstand very high heats 
for prolonged periods without breakage or burning, are made of black-lead; and the 
diamond (q.v.) completely resists all ordinary modes of setting fire to it. In the prop- 
erty of hardness, C. ranges from the velvet-like lampblack to diamond, the hardest of 
gems. In 1879, it was announced that a method of producing pure crystallized carbon, 
or diamond, had been discovered in Glasgow. 

Carbon for electrical purposes . — When O. is obtained of sufficient density, it is found 
to be a good conductor of electricity, and* to make an excellent electro-negative element 
in a galvanic pair. Graphite displays these qualities to advantage, and so does the hard 
incrustation of C. that is found sublimed in gas retorts. Coke and wood-charcoal are 
loo porous to possess them to any great extent. The scarcity of graphite, and the pre- 
carious supply of retort O., preclude the possibility of obtaining much practical advan- 
tage from the electrical properties of C. with these substances alone. We are indebted, 
however, to prof. Bunsen, of Heidelberg, for the discovery of a process whereby a C. of 
the requisite density can be manufactured with great ease and economy. The carbons 
thus obtained for galvanic batteries rival platinum in electric energy, and they have 
aided in no small degree, from their cheapness, in heightening the utility of galvanic 
electricity. The Bunsen carbons, as manufactured in Germany, are of the form of hol- 
low cylinders, whereas those made in France and this country are solid rectangular 
prisms. The following are the more important details of the process. Two parts of 
coke, and one of baking-coal — the proportion varying to some extent with the materials 
— are ground to a fine powder, and passed through a sieve. The powder so got is trans- 
ferred to iron-plate molds of the required shape, the Seams of which are merely clasped 
together, and luted with clay. No pressure is employed in filling them, other than that 
of shaking. When the molds are filled, they are placed in a furnace, and kept there 
till all carburetted hydrogen has ’ escaped from them. They are then taken out, and 
allowed to cool before the mass within is removed, which is now found to have taken a 
solid form, and to be so hard that it may be turned or ground to the exact size wanted. 
At this stage, the carbons are destitute of electrical action, and tliey must consequently 
be rendered more dense by a subsequent process. This- consists in soaking them thor- 
oughly in thick sirup, or, better still; in gas-tar thickened by boiling, and laying them 
aside till dry, after which they are packed with charcoal- dust in fire-proof crucibles, 
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and exposed for a considerable time to a high heat. If one soaking and charring is not 
enough, the same may be repeated until sufficient, density is obtained. Throughout the 
process, it is essential that all flaming matters be driven off, so as to leave only the C. in 
the mold; and care must be taken that no air be admitted to the mold when under 
the action of heat, otherwise there would be a loss of 0. from combustion. The manu- 
facture oLte may be carried on contemporaneously with that of gas. The 

sticks of C. used -for the electric light are obtained by sawing up either C. made by this 
process or the GV of the gas retorts. 

CARBON, a co. in e. Pennsylvania; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’80,81,922; a mining region, 
on. the Lehigh river, and the Lehigh Talley and other coal-transporting railroads. .Next 
to the mining of anthracite coal, the chief business is agricultural. Co. seat, Mauch 
Chuuk. 

CARBON, a co. in Wyoming territory, extending entirely across the territory, from 
Montana to Colorado; 10,000 sq.m.; pop. ’SO, 8438. The co. is crossed by the Union 
Pacific railroad. Co. seat, Rawling’s Springs. 

CABBOIIA'BX (literally ‘'colliers” or ‘ ‘ charcoal-burners”), the name of a secret politi- 
cal society, first, in some degree, made known in 1820. The constitution, like the pre- 
cise objects of the C., still remains in a great measure secret; though they have printed 
instructions, catechisms, statutes, rituals, etc,, for their associates. The statements 
respecting the high antiquity of this secret confederacy are quite fabulous. There is 
every reason to believe that it originated during the last French regime in Naples. Botta, 
in his Storm (V Italia, states that, under Murat’s government, the N eapolitan republicans, 
equally hating the French, and king Ferdinand, escaped into the wild defiles of the 
Abruzzi, and here, naming themselves “C.,” formed a secret society. It is said that 
their leader, Capobianco, had great powers of popular eloquence, and that their motto 
or war-cry was, “ Vengeance for the lamb torn by the wolf.” ~ 

The peculiar phraseology of the C. is taken from the vocation of charcoal-burners. 
For instance, they are (or were) w r ont to speak of “ clearing the forest of wolves.” 
The “ wolves” probably meant at first foreign tyrants; but in the course of time, after 
the restoration of the Neapolitan Bourbons, such symbolical expressions had reference 
to their despicable misrule. Among themselves the initiated w ere styled “good cou- 
sins.” The various societies do not seem to have possessed a common center, or to have 
been property organized for combined action. A place of meeting was styled “a hut” 
(baraeca ) ; the external neighborhood “the forest;” and the interior of the hut was the 
mulUa or “ place for selling coal.” A union of several of these huts formed a “ repub- 
lic.” The superior huts (alte midite) at Naples and Salerno, endeavored, but without 
success, to effect a centralization of the Carbonari. The society, soon after its institu- 
tion, numbered 24,000 to 80,000 adherents, and increased so rapidly in Italy,’ that in 
Mar., 1820, it is said as many as 650,000 new members were initiated, including consider- 
able numbers of the/ military and the clergy. The religious and Protestant character of 
the order is expressed in its statutes, which include the article; “That every carbonaro 
has the natural and unalterable right of worshiping God according to his own convic- 
tions.” Though carbon ar ism did not arise from the lodges of freemasons (as several 
have supposed), it has borrowed many forms of masonry. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons several secret political unions were formed in 
France, and in 1820 were confederated with the Carbonari. Paris, after the proseeu- 
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winch it had never before possessed. The initiated styled themselves bom eoiixim, and 
spoke of the uninitiated as pagani (heathens). Written documents and communications 
were strictly prohibited by the heads of the union, and treachery was to be punished by 
assassination, After the close of the French and Spanish war, the C., whose activity in 
contriving plots had excited the terror of the French prefects, restricted its endeavors 
•to the circulation of republican ideas, without direct attempts towards insurrection. 
After the duly revolution, several of the leading French C. attached themselves to the 
new regime, and their society was gradually dissolved. In its place the new Charbon- 
nene Deniocvatiqiie was founded, having for its object the establishment of a republican 
government, founded on the principles of Babeuf (q.v.). The endeavor of these new 
C. to make Paris the center of all political movements, led to the secession of the Italian 
refugees, who associated themselves under the title “ Young Italy.” French carbonar- 
lsm is not known to exist at present, and it is possible that even in Italy the triumphs of 
constitutional patriotism during _ recent times have rendered .its existence no longer 
necessary, but it certainly was alive at the commencement of the Franco-Sardinian war 
with Austria; and one of the rumors of the time was, that the French emperor— 
who, m lus yoimg^ republican days, had been a member of this society— had entered on 
the war of liberation, to conciliate his old associates, who had menaced him with the 
late of a traitor. 

C ABB ONATED or AcrDULous Waters are those which contain a great excess of 
carbonic acid gas. The amount of gas in ordinary spring and well waters docs not 
amount to more than 3 to 8 cubic in. in 100 cubic in, of the water ; but in waters enti- 
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tied to be called C. , the proportion of gas to 100 cubic in. of water rises 80 to 60, when 
they are considered rich ; 100 to 200 when they are very rich; and in the waters of St. 
Hectaire it is said that the proportion of gas is as high as 400 volumes to 100 .of the 
water. These waters sparkle much when poured from one vessel to another. The 
carbonic acid is free, but is generally accompanied (1) by bicarbonate of soda, when the 
water is called carbonated-alkaline or acidulo-alkaUnc , as in the Seltzer, Pyrmont, Salz- 
brunn, Altwasser, and Beinerz acidulous mineral springs; or (3) by carbon ate of iron, when 
the water is named carbonated or acidulous chalybeate . See Chalybeate' Waters. The 
mineral spring at Irkeston, near Nottingham, is the only water of this nature in Britain. 
The 0. or acidulous waters are very refreshing and exhilarating, and are useful in cer- 
tain disordered states of the stomach; they relieve nausea, and generally increase the 
discharge of liquid from the system. Them are objectionable in the case of persons of 
a full and inflammatory state of body. 

CARBONATES, chemical substances which are compounds of carbonic acid with a 
base; c.g., carbonates of lime, potash, soda, iron, dead, copper, silver, etc. Their for- 
mulas are: carbonate of lime (marble), CaO,Co 2 ; carbonate of potash, 3IO, COa ; carbonate- 
of iron (protoxide), FeO, CO a , etc. As affinities of carbonic acid are very weak, carbonates 
are easily decomposed: by heat, as in reducing marble and limestone to lime; by a more 
♦powerful acid, as in the preparation of certain kinds of bread, which are made light by 
the carbonic acid set free from the bicarbonate of soda, the carbonate of potassa, or 
the carbonate of ammonia, by the acid of sour milk; by the acid tartrate of potash 
(cream of tartar); by an add phosphate, prof. Horsford’s method; or by hydrochloric 
acid; or as in the preparation of so-called soda-water, which is merely common water 
surcharged with carbonic acid set free from marble chips by sulphuric acid. 

CAEBONDALE, a city in Luzerne co., Penn., near the head of the Lackawanna 
river, and on the Delaware and Hudson railroad; 110 m. n.w. of Philadelphia; pop. ’70, 
6,898. Tlie city was incorporated in 1851, and is in the midst of one of the most 
important coal-mining districts in. the state. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE, or Bisulphide, also called by workmen sulphur alco- 
hol, a chemical compound produced by burning carbon in an atmosphere of sulphur, or 
by distilling certain metallic sulphides with charcoal. It is a colorless liquid, of spe- 
cific gravity of 1.268, and boils at 114° Fahrenheit. It docs not combine with water, but 
readily mixes with alcohol, ether, and other hydrocarbons. It readily dissolves India 
rubber, gutta-percha, resins, oils, camphor, phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine, and is very 
inflammable. With oxygen or atmospheric air it forms an explosive compound. It is 
of great use in manufacturing in many ways, such as vulcanizing India rubber, extract- 
ing" fat from bones, dissolving" oil from, seeds, removing sulphur and bitumen from rocks, 
milking pure spices, purifying paraffine; also for destroymg'vermm, producing artificial 
cold, making photographic light, cleaning greasy rags, preserving hides and fresh meat, 
and making delicate’ perfumes. It is also used to some extent in medicines. Theodor 
of the crude article is most sickening. ■ It lias a high refracting power, and is used in 
prismalie glass bottles for producing, on a large scale," a spectrum, with an electric or a 
lime light. 

CARBONIC ACID, Fixed Am, or Choke-Damp, is a substance occurring free as a 
gas in the atmosphere, to the extent of 1 volume to 2,500 of air, and also in combination 
with a variety of sub, stances. It is most easily prepared for experimental purposes 
from chips of marble, water, and hydrochloric acid, which are placed in a gas bottle 
with tubes. The hydrochloric acid (HC1) acts on the marble (Cat), CO*-), and forms 
chloride of calcium (OaCl), water (HO), and carbonic acid (CO a ), which escapes as gas 
with effervescence, and may be conducted by a proper tube under the mouths of jars 
filled with water and placed on a pneumatic trough. Where C. A. is required in large 
quantities, it is prepared in a leaden vessel from chalk (CnO,0(X) and sulphuric acid 
(S0 3 ) diluted with water, when sulphate of lime (CaO,SO a ) is formed, and Cl A. escapes 
as gas. 

The atomic weight or equivalent of C. A. is 22; it is a clear, colorless gas, with a 
pleasant acidulous smell and taste. Under great pressure and cold, it can he condensed 
into a liquid, and even a solid resembling snow in appearance. Under ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure, 0. A. dissolves in waterto the extent of 2 volumes of gas in 3 of water; 
but under increased pressure, a very much larger amount of gas is taken up by the water, 
and in this way the various kinds of Aerated Waters (q.v.) are prepared. The gas 
is more than half as heavy again as ordinary air, being 1529. It is incombustible, and 
a non-supporter of combustion, at once extinguishing a lighted candle, gas jet, or even 
a piece of burning phosphorus, when these are placed in a jar filled with' the gas, or 
-even in a mixture’ of O. A. and air. This power of putting out flame and fire lias been 
turned to account in the extinguishing of burning coal-mines, where, all the openings 
to the mine being properly secured, C. A., in the form of the spent air from an ordi- 
nary coal-furnace, lias been passed into the mine, with the result of successfully stop- 
ping the fire. It is irrespirable in a concentrated form, producing spasm of the glottis, 
which prevents the admission of the gas into the system; and when mixed with air, it 
can be breathed without suspicion, and then acts as a narcotic poison, even when pres- 
ent only to the extent of 4 or 5 per cent of the air. The deadly effects of C. A. are 
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observed, in the combustion of charcoal, coal, or eoal-gas , in chauffers, furnaces, or in 
fireplaces with the dampers down, when the deadly fumes of C. A. steal more or less 
quickly over the inmates of the room, and they almost unconsciously become its vie* 
tims — thus unknowingly following the course of the Parisian suicide, who purposely 
lights a charcoal fire in the center of his room, and prepares for death; and in over- 
crowded rooms where the 0. A,, exhaled from the lungs of each inmate at every breath, 
poisons the air of the apartment, and day by day slowly but surely robs the robust of 
health, and ultimately of life. In such cases as the Black Hole of Calcutta (q.v.), where 
there was scarcely any outlet for the poisonous gas, only a few hours maybe required, 
to complete the catastrophe. 

Though poisonous when inhaled by the lungs, C. A. is rather refreshing when taken 
into the stomach. Thus, aerated beverages of all lands— beer, champagne, and car- 
bonated mineral voters— owe their refreshing and invigorating qualities to the presence 
of C. A.; and if the gas be allowed to escape, they become almost tasteless, stale, and 
mawkish. 

Besides abounding everywhere in the atmosphere, C. A. is largely evolved from 
fissures in the earth, especially in volcanic districts. In the poison or Upas mlley of 
Java, which is a valley of an oval form, about f of a mile in circumference, and l>0 to 85 
ft. deep, the carbonic rises to a height of about 18 ft. from the surface, and the whole 
bottom of the valley is devoid of vegetable and animal life, and is strewn here and there 
with the bleached bones of man and other animals that have unluckily stepped within 
the deadly circle. A dog thrown in dies in 14 seconds; and birds attempting to by 
across the valley, instantly drop down dead. In the neighborhood of the lake of Laach, 
in Rhenish Prussia, the amount of 0. A. evolved every day has been estimated at 
600,000 lbs. weight. In a state of combination, O. A. forms an ingredient in a great 
number of minerals called carbonates, such as chalk, limestone of various kinds (Cad, ,00*), 
black-hand iron-stone (carbonate of iron, PeO.COs), malachite (carbonate of copper, 
CuO,HO,-j~CuO,C0 3 ), etc. G. A. is the principal product of combustion; the carbon 
of the burning substance (coal, candle, coal-gas, wood, paper, etc.) uniting with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and forming C. A. (CO*). It is also a product of respiration 
(q.v.), and is evolved more or less largely by all animals, not only by the mouth, but in 
exhalations from the skin, and is present m blood, urine, etc. It is evolved during the 
fermentation (q.v.) of beer, wine, etc., and often remains in brewers’ vats when the 
liquor has been drawn off. During the decay of vegetable and annual matter, C. A. is 
produced, and in explosions of fire-damp in coalmines, it is formed in large quantity, 
and fills the underground passages. 

C. A. forms, the largest ingredient in the food of vegetables, and is therefore 
abstracted in large quantity from the air by plants. It enters into combination with 
the majority of the oxides of the metals and other compounds, to form a class of salts 
called carbonates , several of which have been referred to. C. A. when present in a 
vessel in quantity may be recognized by the power of extinguishing a lighted candle, 
or by not burning itself. C. A. in the form of gas may be readily recognized in the 
atmosphere by exposing a little lime-water in a saucer, or other shallow’ vessel, when 
the lime (CaO) abstracting the C. A. (CO*J from the air, a white film of carbonate of 
lime or chalk (CaO, CO*) is formed on the surface of the liquid. A solution of baryta 
(q.v.) in water is more delicate in its action on the C. A. of the air, and more readily 
indicates its presence. 

CARB017IC OXIDE is a compound of one atom of carbon and one atom of oxygen, is 
represented by the symbol CO, and has the atomic weight 16. It does not occur natu- 
rally, but may be observed burning with a pale-blue flame in fire-places and stoves, 
especially in frosty weather. During the combustion of the fuel at tin* lower part of the 
grate the oxygen of the air unites with the carbon of the fuel to form carbonic acid 
(CO a ); and this gas rising up through red-hot coal or carbon (C), has part of its oxygen 
abstracted by the carbon, and two atoms «of C. O. (CO) arc produced, which, taking 
fire on the top of the coals, burn with the characteristic blue flame, abstracting more 
oxygen from the air, and re-forming carbonic acid (C0 2 ). C. 0. can be prepared 
for experimental purposes by heating a mixture of oxalic add (HO, 0 2 0 ;j ) and sulphuric 
acid (SO ;i ) in a retort, when the latter abstracts the water from the oxalic acid, and the 
other elements (C*0 3 ) escape as carbonic acid (CO*), and 0. 0. (CO). On passing the 
mixed gases through a solution of potash (EG), the carbonic acid is retained as carbonate 
of potash (K000.5, whilst the C. 0 remains as gas. G. O. is a transparent, colorless gas, 
a little lighter than air, being 967, and has never been liquefied nor solidified. It burns 
with a blue flame, but is a non-supporter of combustion, and at once extinguishes a 
lighted candle introduced into it. It is very poisonous, and even when hugely diluted 
with air, if inhaled, it produces a sensation of oppression and tightness of the head, and 
ultimately acts as a narcotic poison. It does not take part in any "natural phenomena, nor 
is it put to any use in the arts and manufactures, and in these respects, affords a striking 
contrast to carbonic acid, which has so many duties to perform in nature and in the 
arts., ■ 

CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE, or Mountain Limestone, one of the lower rocks 
of the carboniferous system, generally of coralline formation, containing magnesia, and 
rich in organic remains. Some varieties make good building stone. 
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CABBONIFEBOTTS SYSTEM, the name given to the strata which, in geological order, 
rest upon the Devonian measures, and are capped by the Permian series. They derive 
their designation from the amount of carbon contained in them, for to them tlW great 
coal-fields of the world belong. In an economic sense, they are the most valuable series 
of rocks in the earth’s crust, forming the great store-house from which is obtained the 
chief supply of coal, iron, and lime. 

The rocks of the system are composed of a vast series of beds of sandstone, lime- 
stone, shale, and coal. In some coal-fields, these are so interstratified, that it is impos- 
sible to subdivide the strata in the order of time. In the Edinburgh district, there are 
nearly 100 coal-seams, omitting all under 6 in. in thickness. Out of the whole depth 
of the strata, amounting to about 6,300 ft., these seams occupy only 204 feet. The 
remainder consists of sandstone and shale in the upper half; towards the middle, lime- 
stones appear, and these increase downwards in the number and thickness of the beds, 
hut are still intermixed with seams of coal. The same arrangement exists in the other 
coal-fields of Scotland, as well as in those of the n. of England. In other districts, the 
limestone is confined to the lower portion of the measures, and separated from the coal, 
bearing strata, so as to form a natural subdivision of the system into — 1. The coal mean • 
uses, consisting of shale, sandstone, and grit, with occasional seams of coal; and 2. IJm 
mountain or carboniferous limestone^ a calcareous rock, containing marine shells and 
corals, and devoid of coal. A coarse quartzose sandstone, passing into conglomerate, is 
occasionally developed to a considerable extent between these two divisions. This is a 
local deposit, being almost confined to England, and maybe considered as one of the 
coal sandstones, of coarser texture than usual. Being occasionally used for millstones, 
it is called millstone grit. It is accompanied with' shales containing the usual coal plants, 
but generally without any true coal seams. Another locally developed series of beds, 
consisting of indurated shales, sandstones, and grits, occurs below the carboniferous 
limestone in South Wales and Ireland, and is known as the lower- limestone shales. These 
rest conformably on a series of yellow sandstones,- which 'have been generally referred to 
the Devonian measures, but which, from their organic contents, as well as from their 
straligraphical position, seem to be basement beds of the carboniferous series. The 
existence and development of these various beds in the United Kingdom will be better 
understood by an examination of the following table. The maximum thickness of the 
beds is given in feet when known; the blanks show the absence of the division from the 
particular coal-field: 


In the midland countries, the coal measures are the only portion of the C. S. present, 
and these rest on the Silurian or older rocks. In Devonshire, there occurs an exten- 
sive series of shales and sandstones, with a few beds of earthy anthracite or culm, asso- 
ciated with argillaceous rocks, probably belonging to the lower limestone shales, much 
indurated, and traversed by slaty cleavage. 

From the great economic value of the contents of the C. S., we are hotter acquainted 
with its fossils than with any fauna or flora that flourished before the tertiary epoch. 
As coal is the result of the mineralization of vegetable matter, the coal measures must 
necessarily abound in the remains of plants. No less than 204 species have been 
described as found in Britain alone. Numerous impressions of plants, us well as traces 
of structure, are found in the seams of coal themselves; but the more distinct forms are 
preserved in the interstratified beds of mud and ironstone, often in great number and 
exquisite beauty. Such remains consist chiefly of impressions of leaves separated from 
their branches; of casts of trunks, more or less in a broken state; and of roots much 
compressed, yet occupying their original position in the clay soil now indurated into shale; 
with these occur pieces of wood, or remains of trees, in which the vegetable texture is to 
some extent preserved. The great proportion of the plants seem to have flourished in 
marshy swamps, and to have accumulated where they grew, like peat, the material after- 
wards converted into coal. Hence a stratum of shale in which are imbedded the roots 
of sigiliaria, catamites, etc., is the invariable floor on which the coal scara rests. The 
chief coal plants are lepidodendron (q.v.), sigillaria (q.v.), calamites (q.v.), trigonocarpo:: 
(q.v.), and ferns (q.v.). The existence of cone-hearing trees during this epoch has bee 
proved from the microscopic examination of prepared sections of fossil woods, in which 
the small discs occur that are characteristic of and peculiar to the coniform. 

The animal remains are as numerous and as well preserved as the vegetable. They’ 
are found chiefly in the limestone; the greater part, indeed, of this rock, is made up 
bodily of corals and crinoids. No other such accumulation for extent and variety is 
known; it has its nearest parallel in the somewhat similar formation now going on 
in the southern archipelago. The corals and crinoids were specifically as well as indi- 
vidually numerous. The terebratulae and other allied forms of bivalve shells, though 
belonging to a comparatively limited number of genera, were very abundant. The more 
highly developed mollusca were also numerous"; they belonged to a great number of 
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generic types. But the most remarkable group was the fishes. At no time were they 
more abundant. They belonged to the ganoid, and plaeoid groups of Agassiz. The 
ganoids, having their entire surface covered with scales, were numerous; some of them 
inhabited shallow water near the shore, and fed on crustaceans and shell-fish, for crush- 
ing which they had a formidable apparatus of conical teeth of a very complicated struc- 
ture, Others were inhabitants of deep water, and were more powerful and predaceous, 
and more rapid in their movements. Their jaws were produced into a long snout, like 
the crocodile of the Ganges, and armed with a double series of enormous teeth, which 
were sometimes as much as 4 in. long by 2 in. broad, _ as in megaliehthys (q.v.), dimen- 
sions rarely attained even by the largest known reptiles. Associated with these were a 
great number of sharks belonging to the ccstraciontidas (q.v.), a family of which we have 
only a single living representative. They were furnished with a long bony spine to 
strengthen the dorsal fin, and thus enable them to turn speedily in the water, as they 
required to do in seizing their prey. These spines are often found fossil. The only 
remains referred to a higher division of the animal kingdom yet found belong to the 
saurian arehegosaurus (q.v.).. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM (ante). Most of the great coal fields of the world 
belong to this system of formation. In this country, coal is widely distributed over 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Virginia, and other states. It is estimated that 
there are 400, 000 sq. m. of the earth’s surface now covered by productive coal fields. 
Kow as there are about 8,100,000 sq. yards in am,, and as a cubic yard of coal weighs 
nearly a toii, and as in some of the fields the vein or deposit is from 80 to 60 ft. thick, 
there* would not seem to be any immediate danger of failure in the supply of coal. See 
Anthracite, and Coal. 

G ARBOR PRINTim See Positive Printing. 

CARBOTCLR, a name given by lapidaries to the beautiful mineral called pyrope (q.v.) 
by mineralogists. The C. of the ancients appears to have been either pyropo, or the deep- 
red variety of noble garnet (see Garnet), which is in every respect very similar to it, or 
probably included both. 

€AKBOT€LE (Lai. carbmcvlus , a little coal) derives its name from the two prominent 
symptoms — a glowing fiery redness, and a burning pain. It consists of an iidl animation, 
caused by some vitiated condition of the blood, or some atmospheric influence, attacking a 
patch of skin on the shoulders, nape of the neck, or indeed on any part of the body. 
The part swells slightly, feels hard, and this hardness extends deeply into the tissues; 
the pain is very severe, and the patient much depressed with loss of appetite, and general 
derangement of the secretions. As the disease advances, the redness assumes *a dark 
purple or livid hue, the cuticle rises in blisters, and many small specks of matter appear 
on its surface, which discharge, and leave apertures like tho.^e in (he rose of a watering- 
pot; through this a thin viscid fluid escapes, and occasionally a small slough or core of 
the true skin which has been killed by the disease. Sometimes these apertures meet, 
forming large openings, and in others the whole patch of skin sloughs and comes a wav. 

The treatment of C. consists in restoring the secreting organs to a healthy condition, 
the agents for which must depend on the individual case fin supporting the patient's 
strength by easily digested food, wine, brandy and bark, with nitric acid;" relieving pain 
by opiates, and encouraging suppuration with warm poultices; carrot, turnip, and yeast 
poultices being favorite applications in this disease. To prevent excessive loss of skin, 
the C. must be divided freely with a knife from one margin of the inflamed patch to the 
opposite one. • 

OAR/BERETS. Bee Carbides, ante. 

CARBURETED IiYBROGEII is a term in chemistry applied to several compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen. Thus, light carbureted or nwnocnrbnreted hydrogen (OH a ) is 
the gaseous compound popularly kno wn as marsh gas and fire-damp, and is the principal 
constituent of coal-gas. Bee Gas. Heavy carbureted or hicarbureted hvdrogen (CVIiR) 
is otherwise known as olefiant gas (q.v.). : 

CARCAJENTE, a t. of Valencia, Spain, about 28 m. s.s.w. of the city of Valencia, 
situated on a rich plain near the right bank of the Juncar. It is well built, with good 
streets, and has a palace belonging to the marquis of Calzada, It has some manufac- 
tures of linen and Woolen, and a trade in the agricultural produce of the district. Pop. 
about 7,000. 

CARCAHET, a jeweled chain or necklace. Venice was famous for the manufacture 
of carcanets in the 15th century. 

CARCASS, in military pyrolechny, is a hollow case of iron, sometimes globular, and 
sometimes ovate, filled with combustibles. It is fired from a mortar. Its chief use is 
to ignite buildings in the enemy’s quarter, and to give sufficient light to aim the shot 
and shells. Carcasses are said to have been first used by one of the princely ecclesias- 
tics of Germany, the bishop of Munster, when he fought against the duke of Luxem- 
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Carcasses are not intended to burst, but to send out, through holes, a furious and 
inextinguishable lire, which lasts from 8 to 12 minutes. The composition with which 
they are Ailed consists of saltpeter, sulphur, meal gunpowder, pitch, rosin, tallow, and 
Venice turpentine, about half being saltpeter. The composition is packed in tightly 
through one of the holes; and the- holes are stopped with fuses adjusted to ignite the 
composition after a certain space of time. Sometimes old pistol barrels, loaded to the 
muzzle, are introduced with the composition. Compare those details with Case-shot, 
and Shells. 

CARCASSONNE, a t. in the department of Aude, France, situated on the river Aude, 
and the Canal dii MM, about o5 m. s.e. of Toulouse. It is divided into two parts, the 
old and new towns. The modern town is well built, with streets running at right angles 
to each other, squares adorned with trees, pleasant boulevards, and several marble foun- 
tains. The old town, built on a height, is much more picturesque, 'with its ramparts 
and towers, some parts of them dating from the time of the Visigoths, and the rest, 
with the castle, from the 11th or 12tli century. This old town suffered areally at the 
hands of the tierce bigot Simon de Montfort and Ids crusaders, who here burned 400 of 
the Albigenses. In the 14th c. it effectually resisted the black prince. The cloth manu- 
factures are important, employing, it is said, upwards of 7,000 people. C. has also 
manufactures of paper, leather, linen, and soap. Pop. ’76, exclusive of garrison, 23,517. 
The ancient name of the town was Carcaso, which was a place of some note in the time 
of Caesar. 

CABCHABIA8. See Shark. 

C ARCING 'M A. See Cancer, ante. 

CABBA MIKE. See Cress, Bitter. 

CABDAMGMS are the capsules of certain species of plants of the natural order seiia- 
. mime (q.v.), and belonging to at leagt two genera,' dmomirn and cletiaria , They are 
three-celled, and contain numerous wrinkled seeds, which form an aromatic pungent 
spice, weaker than pepper, and with a peculiar but agreeable taste. On account of 
their cordial and stimulant properties, they arc employed in medicine, very generally 
to qualify oilier medicines; they are also used in confectionery, although not to a great 
extent in Britain; but in Asia they are a favorite • condiment:; andlnTiienCof ' Geriimny, 
they are used in almost every household to flavor pastry. —The C. recognized in the 
British pharmacopoeias, and called true oi 'officinal €., also known incoinmerce Mfflula&ar 
C.y are the produce of eldiarm cardamom, am, a native of the mountains of Malabar and 
Can ara. They depend for their qualities on a peculiar pungent essential oil, called oil 
of cardamom,, which maybe obtained from them by distilling them with water, and 
when fresh, is colorless. Other kinds of O. occur in commerce, but none is equal to 
the true O. in commercial value. The different kinds of 0. differ not only in strength, 
but in the character of their aroma. The plants producing them have much general 
similarity. 

CABB AH, Jerome, a celebrated mathematician, naturalist, physician, and philosopher, 
b.^nt Pavia, Sept. 24, 1501, was the illegitimate son of a physician aid jurisconsult at 
Milan. He received his early education at home, and completed his studies. in Pavia 
and Padua. After some years, he became professor of mathematics at Milan. Here 
his reputation began to grow. After a few years, he began to lecture on medicine, to 
the practice of which he ultimately betook himself. By 1546, his reputation had so 
increased, that he was invited by the king of Denmark to accept a professorship at 
Copenhagen, which, however, he declined; and, in 1552, we find him proceeding to 
Scotland, on an invitation from Hamilton, primate of that country. lie managed to 
cure, the primate of an inveterate asthma, which had defied the skill of the most cele- 
brated physicians, and returned to Milan enriched by the bounty of Ills patient Here 
he again settled for some time. In the autumn of 1559, however, lie removed to Pavia 
as professor of medicine, whence, again, in the same capacity, be removed to Bologna, 
where lie continued teaching till 1570, when we find him imprisoned for debt. Having 
regained his liberty in 1.571, he went to Rome to avoid his creditors. Here he was 
speedily admitted a member of the medical college, and pensioned by pope Gregory NIL 
The rest of his life he spent, -without public employment, in Rome, where he died' Sept. 
2, 1576, a few weeks after finishing his autobiography. Some writers assert, but on no 
sufficient authority, that he starved himself to death, to fulfill a prediction which he had 
made as to the time when he should die. It is certain, however, that he wars a devoted 
astrologer, and cast horoscopes for himself and others. The fancifulness necessary to 
U. K. III. — 29 ■' / - * / 
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quays of the clocks, with machinery of a peculiar construction for the purpose of load- 
ing vessels with coal, by which the breaking of the coal is almost entirely prevented. 
Each of these staiths is capable of shipping 560 tons of coal in a day of 12 hours. There 
is also a tidal harbor, with 7 staiths, each capable of shipping 400 tons of coal per day, 
and a lower-water pier 1400 ft. in, length. Height of water at spring-tide, 81 ft. 84 
inches; at neap-tide, 21 ft. 7| inches. "Width of sea-gates, 55 ft. ; length of quays, 11,100 
ft.; width of dock, 800 ft. southern, and 500 ft. northern part; depth, 25 feet. Exports 
during 1878— coal, 8,591,218 tons; iron, 154,570 tons; coke, 1276 tons. The quantity of 
coal exported has immensely increased. In 1875, 5,450 vessels, of 1,170,122 tons, 
,entered the port, and 10,105, of 2,428,721 tons, cleared it. The imports to C. include 
1 copper ore, live cattle, salted provisions, foreign fruit and vegetables, com and flour, 
etc. The Penartli docks, about 8 m. to the westward, form another outlet for the trade 
of the district. Steamers ply between the port of O. and New York, London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Bristol, Cork, ’Whitehaven, and Burnham. 

The assizes (half-yearly, alternately with Swansea) and the quarter-sessions are held 
at the town-hall. The ancient city of Llandaff, now a mere village, is almost connected 
with Cardiff. Cardiff castle, built in the 11th e., is partly now in ruins, and partly 
occupied by the marquis of Bute, to whom nearly the whole of the modern town 
belongs. Robert duke of Normandy, brother of Henry L, died in the castle, after 
being a prisoner for 28 years. Cromwell (1648) got possession of the castle by treachery, 
after bombarding it three days; and he afterwards hanged the traitor, as an example to 
his own soldiery. This town was anciently an important one, successively under the 
British, Romans, and Normans. 


CARDIFF GIANT, a rude statue of a man 104 ft. high, cut (in Chicago) from a block 
of gypsum sent from Iowa. It was secretly buried near the village of Cardiff, 
Onondaga co., N. Y., where it was pretended to have been found in Oct., 1869, and was 
exhibited with great success for several months as “the petrified giant,” deceiving even 
some men of science. The fraud, one of the most notable in recent times, was tin ally 
confessed. 


CARDIGAN (anciently, Abertcifi , Mouth of theTeify), the co. t. of Cardiganshire, a 
parliamentary and municipal borough and seaport, in the s.w. corner of the county, on 
the right bank of the Teify, 8 m. from its mouth, and 289 in. n. by w. of London. The 
vicinity exhibits romantic scenery on tlie Teify, and grand rocks on the coast. The 
streets, except the chief one, are narrow and steep, the houses built of slate-rock. Pop. 
of the municipal borough, *71, 3,461; of the parliamentary borough, 4,939. With 
Aberystwith, Lampeter, and Adpar, O. returns one member to parliament. In 1875, 
983 vessels, of 81,486 tons, entered and cleared the port. The general trade is confined 
to vessels of 20 to 100 tons.- Vessels of 400 tons reach the town by spring-tides. ' C. 
became an important town about the Norman conquest. The Normans were frequently 
defeated before mastering it. There are the remains of a castle on a low cliff on the 
Teify, which is supposed to have been founded, in 1160, by a Norman baron. The 
town suffered much in the struggles between the Welsh and the Normans. The Teify 
is said to have been the last British resort of the beaver. 


CARDIGAN, James Thomas Buudenell, 7th earl of; also baron Brudencll, 
lieut.gen. ; 1797-1868. He was educated at Oxford, and went into parliament in 1818. 
In 1824, he entered the army in the hussars, and rose (1882) to be -lieu t. col. He was 
overbearing and quarrelsome, and treated his men with great severity, so that out of a 
regiment of 850, he made within two years 700 arrests, and held 105 courts-martial. In 
1837, he succeeded to the peerage. In 1840, he fought a duel with eapt. Tuckett, an 
officer of Iris regiment, in which his adversary was wounded. The house of lords sub- 
jected the earl to a show of trial, and lie was acquitted. The Crimean war sent him to 
the field as commander of the light cavalry, and he led that body of 600 through the 
desperate charge at Balaklava, cutting his way through six times" the number of Rus- 
sian heavy cavalry, but leaving half his men dead or wounded on the field. This charge, 
celebrated in Tennyson’s poem, was desperate and brilliant work, but in the opinion of 
many critics a wanton and needless sacrifice of his men. In 1801, he was made lieut. 
gen. He left no children, and the titles passed to his relative, the marquis of Ailesbury. 

CARDIGAN BAY, a semicircular bend of St. George’s channel, on the w. coast of 
Wales, 45 m, wide from n. to s., and 20 m. deep, with a sweep of coast of 110 miles, 
Its exterior points are, Rrach-y-Pwll, off which lies Bardsey isle, in Caernarvon, and 
Sturm Head, in Pembroke. It receives the rivers Mawddach,*Dovy, Ystwith, Yren, and 
Teify. It has 8 to 80 fathoms water, with three reefs. A strong current sweeps round 
the bay from s. to north. Almost all the harbors on the coast 'are obstructed by bars. 
A great part; of C. B. is said to have been once dry land, protected, as Holland now is, 
by dams and dikes, and containing 16 towns, and the land is said to have been sub- 
merged about 520 a.d. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, a maritime co. in South Wales, on Cardigan bay, with an area of 
675 sq.m., a half being waste. The surface is hilly, interspersed with fertile valleys. A 
rugged, bleak range of hills runs through the middle of the co,, from the s.w. to the 
n.e., between the coast and the Teify, ending abruptly in a shelving beach in the middle 
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orders, and reside in their convents even after their election. The jurisdiction of the Cl 
bishops in the place in winch they are established is truly episcopal, hut; they are not 
obliged to reside. That of the 0. priests and deacons is almost episcopal, but extends no 
further than the church a n d sacristy. They have there an episcopal seat under a canopy, 
like bishops, and they there solemnly give the people their blessing'. The creation of 
cardinals is wholly in the pope If the new-created 0. is at Rome, he goes the same day 
to visit the pope, who puts the red cap on his head. The red hat, which Innocent IV. 
ordain ed^that cardinals should wear, to show that they ought to expose themselves to 
the shedding of their blood in the cause of the church, is afterwards given in a public 
consistory. A number of symbolical ceremonies accompany this investiture. The car- 
dinals that are absent, when chosen, have the cap sent them by a special messenger 
from the pope. The hat is given by the pope’s own hands; and many cardinals who do 
not visit Rome, die without ever, having received it. The only exception is in favor of 
members of royal houses, to whom the hat is sent. Pope Urban VIII., in 1630, gave to 
the cardinals the title of eminence, which they shared with the grand-master of the 
order of Malta, and the ecclesiastical electors of the German or Roman empire. The 
pope often employs cardinals as ambassadors, and the individual thus employed is 
styled legate a latere. A C. legate acts, or recently acted, as governor of the northern 
provinces of the Papal states, which thence received the name of legations. The chief 
secretary of state, the camerUngo or minister of finances, the vicar of Rome, and other 
leading officials, are always chosen from among the cardinals. The council of car- 
dinals, when assembled under the presidency of the pope to discuss matters of church 
and state, is called the consistorium. There are public consistories, which are held on 
great occasions, and correspond to the levees of other sovereigns; and private and 
secret consistories, which are the privy council of the pope. Moreri’s Dictionary , 
wee Cardinal, contains a list of cardinals from 1119 to 1724, with their names, coun- 
tries, etc., and the dates of their election and death. 

CARDINAL BIRD, or Red Bied, Gvarica cardinalis, also called cardinal finch, car- 
dinal grosbeak, and Virginian nightingale, one of the finest song-birds of America, 
belongs to the family of fringillidw, and differs from the true grosbeaks (coccotkraustes) 
in having the beak slightly bulging. The general color of the male is red, the head 
being vermilion, and only a small portion of the plumage around tlie base of the bill 
being black The feathers of the crown are long, and erected into a conical crest, 
like a red cap. The C. B. abounds in Texas, "Florida, and the southern states of 
America generally, migrating northwards in spring, but never further than Massachu- 
setts, where only a few stragglers are seen. Its loud, clear, sweet, and varied song is to 
be heard chiefly in the mornings and evenings. In size it exceeds any of the British 
fruigiUddm , being about equal to the starling. 

CARDINAL FLOWER. See Lobelia. 

CARDINAL POINTS. See Compass, Mariners*. 

CARDINAL VIRTUES (Lat. cardinalis , chief, from car do, a hinge). The 0. V. of the 
ancients were, justice, prudence, temperance, fortitude. They were so called because 
the whole of human virtue was supposed to hinge or turn upon them. In other words, 
they were considered as a full and comprehensive classification of man’s various duties. 

This mode of dividing the virtues is to be found as far back as Socrates. The 
ancient moralists treated under ethics the whole sum of human duty and virtue. Thus, 
Aristotle considers the great problem of the science to he the determination of man’s 
highest good, together with the means of realizing it. Hence, he includes both the social 
virtues and the prudential regard to the welfare of the individual in the same scheme. 
Of the four C. V., it will be seen that the first, justice, is the social virtue ; that prudence 
(which, properly speaking, includes temperance also) regards the well-being of the indi- 
vidual q while fortitude is necessary to both. This last was a virtue greatly esteemed in 
the ancient world, each one’s lot being much less secure than with us in the present day; 
it was impossible to say what sufferings might be in store for tlie most prosperously sit- 
uated of men. 

I)r. Whewell has made an attempt to correct the more obvious defects of the classifi- 
cation. amUias substituted one, which lie deems free from those defects. The most 
notable omission, in the ancient scheme, judged from the modern point of view, is the 
absence of all reference, either expressly or by implication, to the virtue of goodness or 
benevolence. This was characteristic of the pagan moralists; for although good deeds 
were abundantly practiced among the ancients, they did not account it a part of human 
virtue to flow out spontaneously in every kind of active benevolence, including the most 
wicked and worthless among tlie objects of it. Aristotle, in discussing the various acts 
and outgoings of friendship, never ioses sight of the reciprocal obligations on the other 
side; so that when a rich man befriends, with his wealth, one that is poor, the inequality 
must he made good by a greater amount of honor or respect on the part of him that is 
so befriended. 

Accordingly, to adapt the classification to the altered point of view, benevolence has 
to be added to the list. This is Ur. Whewell’s first virtue; the others are justice, truth, 
purity, and order. But the scheme, as thus amended, is scarcely less objectionable than 
before. The virtue named last, order, which means obedience to authority, cannot but 
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contain a very large portion of all the rest; seeing that justice, truth, etc., are enioinerl 
hy positive law. Then, wliat is understood by purity, including the control of the 
powerful appetites, hunger and sex, is partly prudential and partly social. 

the ethical discussions of modern times may be very much aided, if we divide th* 
totality of human virtue on the following plan. There are three distinct classes of human 
actions, which are all approved of or accounted virtuous, but on different grounds wl 
m a different manner. 6 Uh ' ana 

1. There are actions which are forbidden by society under penalties ; in other word** 

men are punished for committing them; Such are theft, breach of bargain slander" 
violence to the person and all the offenses against our fellow-men that are prohibited 
by the law of the land v The avoiding of all these actions is signified to be a part of our 
duty, by the suffering inflicted on the doers of them. The law fines, imprisons, or -puts 
to death those who will not conform to its regulations. - 1 

, Tiimlaw of the land is not the only power that prescribes conduct enforced by penal- 
ties. The public opinion of the country at large forbids certain actions, and punishes 
transgressors by excluding them from social intercourse; such, for example, are acts of 
unchastity more especially when committed by women. There are also codes enacted 
!ar so< ; 1 1 et f s ' as the code of honor among* gentlemen, which constitutes some 
actions offenses that are not so by law, or by universal opinion. Cowardice is one of the 
qualities most obnoxious tc the code of honor. ie 

Hie actions prohibited by law are obviously such as could not be allowed without 
the entire subversion of human society. If murder and theft were to go unpunished 
the pi mcipal end for winch men associate together in communities-- that is, protection 
a d security would not be attained. It is impossible that we should not d sappove of 
all such actions, and approve of the contrary. 1 1 1 

2. There are some actions that are accounted virtuous, while their opposites are not 
punished, as in the case of those now mentioned. Doing. good to persons that have no 

tis—m other wonls, benevolence or philanthropy— is considered buddy 
praiseworthy ; but lie neglecting of this is not usually visited 1 with any punishment or 
E; f that a duj y to perform acts of benevolence, it is a KS 11? 

it T , 0U1 ' l*? 1 *?’ and res P ectln » the person and property of our nehdi- 

boi. The motives brought to bear on the two cases are widely contrasted* in the one 
wepumsh for doing the action forbidden; in the other, we reward i or doin«* the thin* 
eripmed, and inflict no punishment if that is neglected. Here lies the diff&e bet wee! 

S ? called ,' and merit \ the to ’ e iWmanco of duty there h; no mertt a 
SnSr, even be ^mmended for the punctual payment of his just debts if k 

weienot that many people are deficient in this respect, and in the comparison with these 
the correct person excites in our minds a feeling of satisfaction. S rZtio f is the 
sentiment properly concerned with duty, or rather, with breach of 
bestowed on all who do something over niul.above their duty. This disliic^on^known 
m every department of practical life; while speculative moralists habitually lose sight 

either of the 
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The distinction between these two classes is represented as consisting in this, that the 
theological virtues ‘ ‘ immediately regard God ;” and the moral virtues do not immediately 
regard God, but are commanded and rewarded by God, aucl are beneficial to ourselves. 

CARDING of COTTON, etc., the process of disentangling and arranging in parallel 
rows the fibers of cotton. This operation may be compared to the combing and brush- 
ing of one’s hair, and the card combines tbe properties of the comb and brush, being a 
brush with wire teeth instead of hairs. These teeth are inserted in strips of leather 
which are fixed upon the surface of a cylinder. Several such cylinders are arranged so 
that the ends of the teeth are nearly in contact; and the cotton being brought to "them, 
is caught up, passed from one to the other, and combed out as the cylinders revolve in 
the form of beautiful films or fleeces, which are removed by a smaller drum-card, called 
the “ d offer,” and again from this by the “ doffing-knife.” These films, which are of 
the width of the drum, are next contracted to a narrow ribbon, by being passed through 
a funnel; and thus narrowed, are called the “ card ends” or “ slivers,” and are now ready 
for the next process of “ drawing” or “doubling. Bee Spinning. 

CARBINIA, a. geniis of fossil conchiferse, containing 85 species, Which; extend from 
the Silurian to the inferior oolite. They have an oval or oblong shell, attenuated poste- 
riorly, and marked with lines of growth, and an external ligament. They occur abun- 
dantly in the valuable layers of clay-ironstone called “mussel-bands,” In Derbyshire, 
this material is wrought, like marble, into vases. 

CARDITIS, or inflammation of the heart, a form of disease of very rare occurrence, if 
the term be limited in its application to cases of true acute inflammation of the muscular 
structure of the heart itself. C., however, was commonly understood in a wider sense, 
so as to include certain forms of disease of the external and internal lining membrane of 
the heart; and it is only since the beginning of the present century that, owing to the 
improvements in medical pathology and diagnosis, the names of pericarditis and endo- 
carditis (q. v.) have come prominently into view as indicating the most ordinary inflam- 
matory affections of the heart. See Heart, Diseases op the. 

CABDIUH and CARDXA'CEiE. See Cockle, 

CARDONA, a t. of Catalonia, Spain, about 44 m. n.w. of Barcelona. It is situated 
on a declivity on the right bank of the Gardener, is surrounded by walls, pierced with 
six gates, and commanded by a castle on a height. It is celebrated on account of a 
mountain of salt in its vicinity, which has a height of about 500 ft., and measures a 
league round. When the sun shines on this gigantic mass, the effect is of the most 
brilliant and gorgeous description. Pop. about 2,500. 

CARDOOir, Gt/nara canluneidus, a perennial plant of the same genus with the arti- 
choke (q.v.), a native of the s. of Europe and the n. of Africa. It very much resem- 
bles the artichoke, but is of larger size, whilst the flowers (heads of flowers) are 
smaller. It has long been in cultivation, for the sake of the blanched leaf-stalks and 
midribs of the. leaves, which are used as a salad, or more generally as a boiled vegetable 
during winter. • 

CARDS. All that *we know of C,, for certain, is, that they are of ancient and eastern 
origin. What is asserted by count de Gebelin and the earliest writers upon the subject, 
that in their primary stage they constituted some sort of symbolic and even moral game, 
is not so well established. The Hindu and Chinese C. are, however, emblematic in a 
very high degree— the former illustrating the ten avatars, or incarnations of the deity 
Vishnu; and the so-called paper-tickets of the Chinese typifying the stars, the human 
virtues, and indeed, almost anything von please. The learned sir William Jones 
expresses himself convinced that the Hindu game of chaiumji — the four rajahs or kings 
—a species of highly, complicated chess, was the first germ of that parti-colored paste- 
board which has been the ruin of so many modern fortunes. In the wardrobe accounts 
of Edward I., there is an item of money paid for the use of that monarch for playing at 
the four kings — “ad opus regis ad ludendum ad quatuor reges, vui.s. v.d.” — which is 
supposed to have been a game at C. ; but how and when painted C. took the place of 
carved figures, is still but matter of conjecture. 

A pack of Hindustani. C., in the possession of the royal Asiatic society, and presented 
to eapfc. Cromline Smith in 1815 by a high-caste Bralirnan, was declared by the donor to be 
actually 1000 years old. “ Nor,” quotli the Brahman “ can any of us now play at them, for 
they are not like our modern cards at all”. Neither, indeed, do they bear any remarkable 
resemblance. to our own — the pack consisting of no less than eight suits of clivers colors, 
the kings being mounted upon elephants, and the viziers, or second honors, upon horses, 
tigers, and bulls. Moreover, there are other marks by which the respective value of the 
common C. may be distinguished, which would puzzle our club quidnuncs not a little — 
such as “a pine-apple Ufa shallow cup,” and “a something like a parasol without a 
handle, and with two broken ribs sticking through the top.” In the Chinese dictionary, 
called Chmfj-tBze-tunq, it Is asserted that dotted C. were invented in the reign of Seun-ho 
(1120 a.d.), and devised for the amusement of his numerous wives; there are 30 C. in 
each of these packs, 3 suits of 9 C. each, and 3 single C. superior to all the others. The 
name of one of the suits is Kew-ko-wan — that is to say, the nine ten-thousands of kwan. 
strings of beads, shells, or money; and the titles of the other two suits are equally cou* 
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pack manufactured in 1848 at Few York, have neither kings nor queens; the president 
of hearts being Washington; of diamonds, John Adams; of clubs, Franklin ; and of 
spades, Lafayette. One of the queens is Yenus, modestly concealing her charms; and 
the others are respectively Fortune, Ceres, and Minerva ; while the knaves are fitly repre- 
sented by Indian chiefs. 

The manufacture of playing-cards comprises many interesting processes. The card- 
board employed for this purpose is formed of several thicknesses of paper pasted 
together; there are usually four such thicknesses; and the paper isfg. selected as to 
take paste, paint, and polish equally well. The sheets of paper are pasted with a brush, 
and are united by successive processes of cold-drying, hot-drying, and hydraulic press- 
ure. Each sheet is large enough for 40 cards. The outer surfaces of the outer sheets 
are prepared with a kind of flinty, coating, which gives sharpness to the outline of the 
various colored devices. . Most packs of cards are now made with colored hacks. The 
ground-tint is laid on with a brush, and consists of distemper color, or pigments -mixed 
with warm melted size. The device impressed on this ground-tint is often very beauti- 
ful. < Messrs. De la Hue, the leading firm in the manufacture, /employ Tasteful artists, 
and invest a large amount of capital, in the introduction of new patterns. On cards 
sold at moderate prices, the colors at the back are generally two— one for the ground, 
and one for the device; but some of the choicer specimens display several colors; and 
many of the designs are due to the pencil of Mr. Owen Jones. The printing of the design 
is done on the sheets of paper, before the pasting to form cardboard. The pips or spots 
on the faces of playing-cards are now spades, clubs , hearts, and diamonds; but at differ- 
ent times, and in different countries, there have been leaves, acorns, bells, cups, swords, 
fruit, heads, parasols, and other objects similarly represented. In English cards, the 
colors are red and black; Messrs. Be la Rue once introduced red, black, green, and blue 
fertile four suits; but the novelty was not encouraged by card-players. The same 
makers have also endeavored to supersede the clumsy devices of kings, queens, and 
knaves, by something more artistic; but this, too, failed commercially; for the old 
patterns, like the old willow-pattern dinner-plates, are ^till preferred— simply because 
the users have become accustomed to them. Until within the last few years, the print- 
ing of cards was generally done by stenciling, the color bekig applied through perforated 
devices in a stencil-plate. The color employed for this purpose is mixed up with a 
kind of paste. When there is a device at the" back, the outline of the device is printed 
from an engraved wood-block, and the rest filled in by stenciling. The stenciling of 
the front and back can be done either before or after the pasting of the sheets into card- 
hoard. One great- improvement in the manufacture, lias been the substitution of oil 
color for paste or size color; and another, the substitution of printing for stenciling. 
Messrs. De la Rue have expended large sums of money on these novelties; for many 
experiments had to be made, to determine how best to employ oil color so that the spots 
or pips may be equal-tinted, the outline clear and sharp, the pigment well adherent to 
the surface, and the drying such as to admit of polishing without stickiness. The plates 
for printing are engraved on" copper or brass, or are "produced by electrotype, or are 
built up with smaH'pieces of metal or interlaced wire. The printing is done in the 
usual way of color printing, with as many plates as there are colors (usually five), and 
one for the outlines; it is executed on the sheets of paper, before being pasted into card- 
board. When the printing, drying, and pasting are all completed, a careful polishing 
is effected by means of brush-wheels, pasteboard wheels, heated plates, and heated 
rollers, in such a way that the polish on the back may differ from that on the face— since 
it is found that two equally polished surfaces do not slide quite so readily over each 
other. Every pack of cards made in England for home-use pays a duty of threepence, 
winch duty is levied on the ace of spades. The makers of cards pay £1 per annum for 
a license, and formerly the venders had to pay 2-s. 6d per annum, but this latter tax: 
was repealed on the 5th July, 1870. The carboard, when all the printing is finished, is 
cut up into cards; every card is minutely examined, and placed among the “moguls,” 
“ harry s,” or “highlanders,” as they are technically called, according "to the degree in 
which they may be faultless or slightly specked; and the cards arc finally made up into 
packs. Persons wishing the best cards should ask for “ moguls,” the usual retail price 
for a pack of which is 2/3 to 3/9. 

A few years ago, it was estimated that about half a million packs of cards are 
made annually in England, by about seven or eight firms. Card-playing is not now- so 
general in England as it was early in the century, and the number made lias conse- 
quently lessened, although the quality has greatly improved. All the cards used in 
Russia, with a few exceptions, are made at an imperial manufactory in St. Petersburg, 
where the operations are conducted on a large scale, and where the number of packs 
made exceeds manifold the whole produce of England. The French cards are some- 
what smaller and thinner than those of England. 

CARDUC'CI, Bartolommeo, 1560-1610; an Italian artist; b. in Florence; studied 
under Zuochero, whom he accompanied to Madrid, where he painted the ceiling of the 
Escorial library. He died in Spain, where most of his works are to be found, the most 
celebrated being a “Descent from the Cross,” in a church in Madrid. His brother, 
Vincenzo, was also a painter of celebrity, and the author of a dialogue on the excellencies 
of painting, : . 'i ■ .■ 1 ■■■yX Y?Y : ;b.:.X g- 
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^PAJ?DXTCHI, a-warlifee people once inhabiting tlie mountains of Kurdistan m 
posed to have been the ancestors of the Kurds of the present day. The Greeks in 

ayg! 9 ' ’° 00, llad t0 pass tor0USk their couatr y- a “ d wereg^tlyl^ 

CABBUE'LIS. See Goldfinch. 

CARDBUS. See Thistle. 

Simcoe R cos^S’7\ C l°G.500. Central ° ntari °' Canada ’ for ^ d gently from Peel and 

CARDWELL, Edward, 1787-1861 ; an English clergyman and ecclesiastic! hi-f m*; 
educated at Oxford In 1826, he was’ehoson Camden ’professor of a" 
during his period of office he wrote a translation of the Ethics of Aristotle with note.? 
and The Coinage of the Ancient Greek* and Romans. In 1831, he was made wi ei .? i 
St. Alban’s Hall, and held the place through life. Amdni bis nubl ^tK ^ al ° f 
S? ; f lti Z n , ° f < 5% Gre f l® tamen ‘; Josephus’s histoif with RmVnZVo 

CARDWELL, Edwahb, Viscount, b. 1813; nephew of the Rev. Edward- endnote 
at Babul college, and admitted to the bar, but preferred political life and ent’Av?? r d 
“ eat “«***« several times thereafter re-chosen In tt$ h™ le“ v ,f t 
treasui v and piesidcnt of the board of trade. He was subsequently chief seerpLir’tr it, 

A % dl,clly of Lan^ter, and secret!, Tof stale fo!- !he co offilf 
In Gladstone s cabinet, 1868, lie became secretary for war Ami n irmmivn* wr +1 Gl * ies * 

CARE 01 Carle Sunday,* the Sunday before Palm SunrHv + A i.,. , 

friedTn l iXr the r practice in “?y parts of the country toe™5Vp‘S called carlfnA 

in"“of d Z°bo^ SllSh Sk l ipS ’ P f Uy b0CaUSC 1 110 use of wScr^cShin *eSq nTfSffi 

ln p. of £I , i( ; bottom, and partly because caissons and hydraulic * C r’ 

jjf “ «-* » ““ “ “ «»■> i. through 

that ao^^hm^liflabeeu’omittob’and'k toterlinf d “ ellalaotC1, of t!lis 1(11111 A, denoting 

wmmmmmsi 

that greatly disappointed the Spanish ahies of the Irisi? mid pL]?]",! ° y cas«e, an.event 

wars in Ireland. Ue " 10te 2®*mia Pacata, a history of the 

wWffSSSittg aaSM- *** » d hnighted h, 
the king of Poland. Under hmM T u LI } on » ^ as sent as ambassador to 
union between England and Scotland nnVIft emp ?^ ec 111 negotiating the treaty of 
™ the author of as ambassador to Prance. 7 He 

to dispute extemporane’otisiy w?Ut ’sir^dh^Sidnev ?n 1)'° at thC ag ° r° f 14 *’ cll0sea 
noblemen. Ho was sheriff of Cornwall l Cy ,\ a th « presence of an audience of 

SE2S ^ ?«e C °S'fan? 

“ d cS* ?Z'““ f tlZZSSJS 1 ' Tm ’“ : 

Gloucestershire, was'l? 1589 ° H-ivi'n^beeri^pdne 0 , V ?rw nd , d f rom an 0,d famil y in 
some time, and on his return was received at 1 0xforci >. !l ° ‘raveled abroad for 
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courtier and conventional school of poetry, whose chief characteristic was scholarly 
ease and elegance, with auspice of indelicacy, and even indecency. C.’s poems, mostly 
lyrical, and treating of trifling subjects, are among the best of their kind, and exhibit 
much fancy and tenderness. He died 1639. Several editions of his poems, which first 
appeared in 1640, have been published. 

CA'REX, a genus of plants of the natural order cyperacem , of which the species are 
my numerous — more than 450— principally abounding in the temperate and colder 
parts of the world. More that 60 are natives of Britain. The English name Sedge or 
Seg is sometimes employed as synonymous with C., but is popularly applied only to 
some of the species. This genus is distinguished by unisexual flowers, the male flowers 
with one glume, the female inclosed in a flask-shaped involucre. Some of the species 
are plants of the very humblest growth, others are 2 or 3 ft. in height; all are of unpre- 
tending, grassy, or rush-like appearance. Some grow in wet, and others in dry situa- * 
lions; "seme are of great value in the economy of nature, as forming the principal part 
of the vegetation of swamps, which they gradually convert into fertile ground. The 
running roots, or rather * rhizomes , of some help to bind the sands of sea-shores, particu- 
larly C. armaria , which is carefully planted for this purpose on the dikes of Holland. 
None are valued by the agriculturist, as they are very deficient in nutritive quality, and 
in general they abound^ only in very inferior pastures, and good tillage: and drainage 
lead to their speedy disappearance. The rhizomes of <7. arenaria, U. Mvia, and C. 
disticha , are sometimes used under the name of German sarsaparilla, as a diaphoretic 
and demulcent medicine— a bad substitute for sarsaparilla. The two former are com- 
mon in Britain. The dried leaves of G. sylmtica ‘are used by the Laplanders to cover 
their legs and hands as a protection from frost-biting and chilblains, being worn in the 
inside of their shoes and gloves. 

CAREY, Henry, cl. 1743; an English musical composer and poet, an illegitimate 
son of George Saville, marquis of Halifax, Carey’s ballads and songs, though of no 
great merit as compositions, were very popular at the time. He wrote a number of 
dramatic pieces, among which were Chrononhotonthologos, a burlesque on tragedy ; the 
Honest Yorkshireman, nn operetta; Nancy and Thomas and Sally , interludes; The Dragon 
of Wantley , Margery or the Dragoness, burlesque operas. One of his songs, Sally in our 
Alley , is still remarkably popular in England. 

CASEY, Henry C., a political economist of the United States, b. at Philadelphia in 
1793. In 1836, he published an essay on the Rate of Wages , which was expanded into 
the Principles of Political Economy (1837-40). The value of tills work may be estimated 
from the fact, that no less an authority than Frederic Bastiat copied its leading ideas. 

It was translated into Italian and Swedish, and favorably noticed in all the important 
politico-economic journals, of Europe. In 1838, 0. published The Credit System of 
France , Great Britain t and the United States; and in 1848, The Past , the Present , and tile 
Future , g work marked by great vigor and originality. In 1853, appeared the Letters on 
the International Copyright; in 1858, Principles of Social Science; in 1867, Review of the 
Decade 1857-67; and, in 1873, The Unity of Lane. C. was originally a free trader, hut 
was ere long recognized as the head of a new school of political economy. According 
to this system, free-trade may be the ideal towards which we should tend, but a period 
of protect ion is an indispensable stage in the progress towards it. 

CAREY, Mathew, b. Ireland, 1760, d. Philadelphia, 1839; an author and publisher. 

In consequence of publishing an address to theTrisli Roman Catholics on their oppres- 
sion by the penal code (about 1778) he was compelled to leave Ireland, but returned 
within a year and established, in 1783, the Volunteer's Journal. His attacks upon parlia- 
ment and the ministry caused his imprisonment in Newgate until the dissolution of 
parliament. He arrived in Philadelphia by the aid of Lafayette, who sent him $400, 
and immediately started The Pennsylvania Herald, one of the first papers in the country 
to furnish accurate reports of legislative debates. In Jan., 1786, he fought a 'duel with 
col. Oswald, another editor, and was seriously wounded. He was subsequently con- 
nected with the Columbian Magazine and the American Museum. In 1791, he began 
trade as a bookseller, and with his sons built up a prosperous business. During the 
epidemic o f yellow fever in 1793 he was active in the work of relief, and afterwards wrote 
a history of the disease. In 1793, lie, with others, founded the Hibernian society, and 
in 1796 lie assisted bishop White in establishing the first Sunday-school society. Carey 
was a constant writer, and published agrenfc number of essays on party politics, polit- 
ical economy, and social questions. Among his favorite ideas were internal improve- 
ments and a protective tariff. His son Henry C. (see ante) was one of the foremost 
American writers on political economy. 

CAREY, William, d.d., a distinguished minister and missionary belonging to the 
Baptist body, was b. at Paulersbury, a village in Northamptonshire, Aug., 761. He 
served his time as a shoemaker, but began to preach about his 20th year. A pamphlet 
which he published about this time, attracted the attention of his co-workcrs in the minis- 
try to the subject of foreign missions, and ultimately a missionary society, chiefly 
through C.’s exertions, was formed C. and a Mr. Thomas were chosen its first mis- 
sionaries to India in 1793. From that time until his death in 1836, C. was indefatigable 
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S«S W f te ' especially in his early years) in his efforts to spread the knou -1 
edge ot the Gospel among the heathen. Under Ids direction the Seramnore mLi ,? V 
which lie was the principal founder, had up to 1833 issued above 200 000 Pil.p » ’ of 

ions thereof, in about forty oriental langurs diatos ScT a Z a » r por ; 
tracts and other religious works in various languages. A great proportion of i he °, f 
literary labor involved in these undertakings was perf ormtll bv-a Mmseif v-w l Ual 
shut and other grammars have been very highly spoken of by the late Mr Wilson P 1 an ‘ 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. G was professor of or lentil 
college, Calcutta, from 1800 to 1830 . ° ° 3 1 01 1_ ' v 

CARGILL, Donald, 1010 - 81 ; a leader of the covenanters appointed to a r i„„. i • 
Glasgow, where ho made himself so obnoxious to the government tliathewas J n 
. ve - , H e wounded in the battle of Bothwell, and fled to Ho I n 1 1 ? ? 1 ‘S 

ahnost immediately and joined Richard Cameron in publishing the Sanquhar 
tion, and boldly excommunicated the king and his officials lie was snnn . fi C ar ?‘ 
arrested and beheaded at Edinburgh, July 37 , 1681 . ' afterwards 

CARGO is a general name for all the merchandise carried on hnnrrt o 
Sometimes it is applied also to the invoice of the cargo. The term tier/- w,?D S "? UI% 
to the commodities on deck, which are not usually included in the noliev nfli « glvc ‘ a 
For the security of the customs’ revenue, the ximster of alrt™ b? ? T UCe i 
to keep a cargo-book, recording the name of the ii c co i lSl ;{ n = TVe! * t ‘ ts bound 

of departure! the port of Snabmp thtT hoodS the mmo o f n °"' ^ tho P° rt 
deSf to Tl > e ' ° u f omdiousc oKs maj 

degreeHuDdcr the control of the emigration ofilcem S ° m ° 

ifftQ ir Muekkede, a Jesuit missionary among the Indians of r^nn/in 7 * 

■J? f- .He was ^ong the earliest to master the Ltivo lannS'^T The & ? 
is not known, but he was at missionary work as late as 1731 c * Ilie tlmc ot hls deat ^ 

n. iShSJro f by *? e ~ «"“**«* Ask Minor, bounded 

large portion of what was C is motintaihous^ Tho^hfT' by Ui0 Medjt «>'ranemi. A 
mjan and the Latmian. The most important river was thS^JI- < f Hed Ul ? Gad ' 
•windings. C. was, at an early date eovern !,‘f • Mm/tder, famous lor its 

became apart of the Persian empire “lie former ?ni 1% Pl WC r B °. r kngs; it afterwards 
and it subsequently came ia'to“S ft .,W, continuing to rule as satraps; 
JMy, with 1 , he rlt of AsbviiitefhoM of “ d 

Cmdus, Halicarnassus, and Miletus. us ‘ Amoll » the chief towns were 

o< SSStaWiSfeiift TSSStVSVft “ ir «*«* 

west. Pop. 7 , 000 . The <ralf, Jono* and n^miw i 10 T 30 1L ’ an< ! 0 ^ 40 ' 

shores, is open only on the w., and tint to a nortihn m f ra ” e ’ and wt-H’-wooded 
breasted by a chain of islands. " 1 t on oi the Caribbean sea, which is itself 

a species of deer 

tic. to the Paciflc’oceau a l> '\ 4 ? ’ ‘T 1 from «>« Atlan- 

It is smaller and more elegant than the common dcei lie Anglo-Americans, 

brown in spring, slat v blue in ‘uitimm Sanin t5 ’ 1 Y^variable color-light reddish 
and inner ^rhfof Zo lind^lilr The ho^s ZZ “J, ” ler f thG ^ ^ chi "> 
bent strongly backward, and then suddenly fnvwZf l^ U t n f m H a . re ol: ln()d ^i*ate size, 
above the nose; they have several SaS ^ aS h ? u l tips naarly 

spots, arranged in lines, and sonmtimes?unnh^ protusely decked with white 

**®8R «Swr& h 

has therefore been proposed to rank it wtHa *? m fca naceo ? s . blrds > -t»f>ng which it 
Brazil, and Paraguay, inhnbitlnE onen ohins h ^ s V wtWti of G;liana . 

feeds chiefly on serpents, lizards e an 4 insecte R ih^t !yf skn f of forests, where it 

plumage is brown, finely waved wit id-irke! brown ™ fit- i th “ n t le , commo » lioroii; the 
pursued, the <J. seeks safety by runnint md Cs ;,n ’ m 0n * he Iowel ' Parts. When 

Its voice resembles that of a young tur key 'It i ™i Tf* ’ y att , e ? pt , t0 ,lse its wings, 
sometimes reared in a domesticatfd state. much tsteemcd for the table, and it is 

s “ass, “fS'sr *. ,«* «»* 

Mexico by Yucatan, and from the! thin tie „!«! h 7 ~!? separut<:d from tiie gulf of 
between Cuba and Trinidad inclusives retchin^in nH great ? rch of «>e Antilles, 
and id w. long, from about 01 ° to about 8 fl° Th, V. Q v from , about s ° to about 22 °, 
vast cycle of waters known as the Gulf stream /b v Kh foi ' ms tho turning-point in the 
lanty of time itself from southern A fri™ * ™ U lat w beels round, with the re°-u 
the gulf of Mexico on the w^rtitel^shStsfortlf 'orft hp 11 °^ti’ ^ V™ its 
computed volume of 3,000 Mississippi To siimiH l,? 11,0 Honda stream with the 

; viSb y : ; : '■■■■■ y y ; 
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so as literally to. become tlie. receptacle of the Amazon and the Orinoco. To the British 
isles, it is, in this connection, an object of peculiar interest. Rendering still ■warmer 
the warm floods which it concentrates, it imparts to the Florida stream that high tem- 
perature which tends, with the aid of the prevalent winds, to mitigate climate from 
Guernsey to Shetland. In common with the islands of its eastern boundary, the C. S. 
takes its name from their now extinct aborigines, the Caribs. 

CARXBBEE BARK, or Pit ox Bark, is the bark of exostemma Garibmum , a small tree 
which grows in the West Indies and in Mexico, and belongs to the natural order tin- 
chonacm. The genus exostemma is very nearly allied to cinchona , from which it differs 
in having the stamens exserted, whereas in cinchona they -are included within the corolla. 
K Garioamm has ovate lanceolate leaves, and is known in the West Indies as the seaside 
beech. C. B. has a very bitter taste, and a very faint smell. It contains none of the 
characteristic alkaloids of cinchona, yet very much resembles it in some of its properties, 
and is one of the barks sometimes substituted for the true cinchona barks. 

CARXBBEE ISLANDS. See Antilles, ante. 

• CARIBOU'. See Reindeer, ante. 

CA'RIBS, Indians of the West India islands, who were in the time of Columbus 
numerous and powerful; a warlike and aggressive people, who pertinaciously opposed 
the advances of the Europeans. It is supposed, though not proved, that they were 
addicted to cannibalism. They have almost entirely disappeared from the islands; and 
at present their chief settlement is in Honduras, where they form an industrious and 
prosperous portion of the people, though still retaining thei /language and many of their 
customs. In 1700, the English, weary of the continual disturbances occasioned by the 
Caribs, transported them in a body from Dominica and # St. Vincent to the island of 
Ruatan. There are two great tribes, the red, and the black; the former were descend- 
ants of the ancient stock, and the latter mixed with negro blood. Some of the Indians 
in South America arc apparently of the same race. 

CARXCJA. See Papaw. 

CARICATURE (Ital. cancatura , from caricare , to load or overcharge). The etymology 
of this word indicates its meaning very distinctly, which is that of a representation of a 
face, form, or character, in which the salient features are exaggerated or overloaded, to 
the extent of producing a ludicrous effect, without entirely, or even essentially destroy- 
ing the resemblance. G. may be regarded as the opposite of idealization; the former 
consisting in a disproportionate development of some, very frequently of one only, of the 
characteristics of the subject treated, the latter in a proportionate elevation of them all 
Nay, further, the destruction of harmony is essential to GV, and where harmony is the 1 
prevailing quality of its subject, the required effect may frequently be produced by 
this means alone; whereas harmony belongs of necessity to idealization, and where 
its absence was the characteristic defect of the object as a real existence, an ideal of 
a humble kind may frequently be produced by simply restoring it. 

When used with reference to sensible representation, C. stands, to the genuine 
productions of the plastic and pictorial arts, in the same relation in which farce 
stands to the legitimate drama. Both C. and farce arc thus degenerate forms of art; 
and though, requiring much cleverness for their successful execution, and often afford- 
ing lively satisfaction to the spectator, can scarcely be said in general to have an 
elevating object, or any other tendency than to amuse. When used as ancillary to 
well-directed and merited satire, C. assumes a noble character, and it is to the credit 
of our nation that it is so frequently thus employed in our ephemeral literature. 
The best examples of G. which have ’ever appeared in the literature of any people, 
are to be found in the pages of Punch. 

CA'RIES (rottenness) is a disease of bone analogous to the ulceration of soft tissues. 
It is characterized by a gradual loss of substance, from the particles of bone being 
absorbed, or being cast off and washed away in a purulent discharge. It begins as an 
unhealthy inflammation, followed by exudation of new materials, and softening of the 
part affected. On examination, the bone-cells are found filled with a reddish glairy 
fluid, and in scrofulous patients, deposits of tubercle. After 0. has existed for some 
time, an abscess forms, and bursts; its aperture remains open, discharging a thin fluid, 
which contains particles of the bone. If a probe be passed through this opening, it 
will be felt to sink into some soft gritty substance; this is the carious bone, which, if 
removed, and well washed, will be" found to resemble in whiteness and fragility loaf- 
sugar softening in hot water. 

G. may attack any bone, but it usually selects the .vertebrae, those of the wrist and 
foot, and the soft ends of long bones forming joints. To this terrible disease most 
deformities, not; congenital, are" owing. The carious vertebral yield under the weight 
of the trunk, and the spine curves forwards, or to one side. In the joint-ends of bones, 
the part enlarges, the cartilages become affected, matter forms, and* amputation of the 
limb, or excision of the joint, is frequently necessary to save the patient’s life. Too 
often the disease recurs with night-sweats, hectic, and death. 

The causes of C. are constitutional, though it may be accidentally determined to some 



particular part of the body by any irritation, such as a blow, or exposure to atmmmWi* 

an v U ncrinrI bC f r0 u U - 0U f- pel ' s0ns ’ and tho8 « who llave had syphilis or mercury in^xwss at 
1 of dleu ' *. lves ' are more subject to it than others. If affectim* a 

hnni^f 61- n - ay bo . e . ntire 'y removed; and if the disease is strictly limited? to the' ends of 
mmS i a ^ 01 ,‘i • *i leso may be cxdsed - Within the last 90 years, great advances 
l l nad ° i“ H 118 department ojf surgery, and 0. of the joints is but seldom counted 

“ason for amputation; the knee, hip, shoulder, elbow, ankle and wrist 
the nn,.f V ° “ ,. b , eeU re P. eat , etiy , cxcised successfully in this country. In situations where 
the prut cannot be reacned by instruments, lotions of dilute acid may be inieefed „,nr 
the view of stimulating the carious surface to assume a healing action J “ ’ W “ h 
the. treatment of C. consists in supporting the patient’s strength by iudWous client 
l^’tdeh !° n,0S ’ T L l th ? ^“0“ of medicines, such Ss cMcroU h i 3 
lriVts'wW^ ti PP i ar t0 1 c ? mbat the constitutional predisposition to tiie disease. In those 
parts wheie the diseased bone can be reached, it should be gouged Or scraped away « 
to leave a healthy surface of bone, which may granulate up, and heal ' J ’ ° dv 

vARiiis of the .Teeth depends, it is supposed, on an original faulty fnmint;™ * 
ished nersm.s C ri ^, ben f ’ after any depressing cause, especially in scrofulous and IH-uouf 

matoriai. til. tie pm, m ranSvlSfhiS fa 
a fc * P* Piedmont, in the province of Turin, about 11 m s of th* rit r r 

M ^ “s* ; i 

This town gives name to a branch of the house of Savoy. P 1 1 7 ’ 7U 

CABTLLOH. See Bell. 

. S’i 1 ssMsssis ‘srtsrr^ «■*, «*> » 

■r, f **• i » p s"3'io»“”Jr Sf “ 

the greater part of the animal ex nosed tla Qhniii hr c g iPs >.ete.), leaving 

sometimes denominated Vbnm’s slipper and ohm tI° i U f ® peci f s . have been 

so transparent that much of ite iStr , lhe body « gelatinous, and 

the part of the hack occupied by the shell it f sort of wrticJi 3Nea - rly °PP f , )site to 

of the other gastcropods 1 The snecies o P tr .!n\ ■ cal ^answering to the foot 

» tMStieansta: a jjp a&'V&a 

winch passes tin ough the country from w tn c h t' 1 he P r “K»Pat nver is the Drave, 
general aspect of the country is mrnXnom tit ? Ll°T° ot ,f most 150 mi!es - The 
widening at Vfllach and Kla-enfm-t ?mot it?? ti °“S d fP valleys, that of the Drave 
the iVb,* from the tortn&Ate A^ES!;,^ 6 valley of the Drave divides 
to the mountainous character of the cornu ™ 1 if 0 ?.‘® a l™ited extent, owing 

or covered with brushwood? Many hfte afd p tt-? tr M 0CC , upied in P^T 
principal products are mineral One of rh? t it,?? m aie , reared and exported. The 
fact ure of hardware; the other manufaftit'i? brimc , hcs oi industry is the manu- 

The capital is IClagenfurt — The aneifntwlehtt d woo ? on8 * Sllk stuffs, and cottons, 
name from the Celtic word oamor corn, kt?™ 8 /'' 6 ) the Garni ’ wbo derh ’ cd their 
horn-like pinnacles of their hills Befnre the t;J^’ ^ n f‘ l0rn — a . n a P us '°n to tlie craggy, 
afterwards to the Roman empire By and bv the pl3 u ® ustus ’ ^ belonged to Norieum, 
of immigation from the- e„ and liaves^ettledLtLt . Were f^P* away in tlle deluge 
themselves were so heavily oppressed by the Avar? tw Jf' Af f, er 1 some time the Slaves 
1< rank, named Samo, who founded the y kimrdom of P???T c ? lled . t ? their assistance a 
more than the present 0., but fell to Dieces S after i?£S ar .? tai r^’ "' blc h included much 
possession of Austria (q.v ). Only aCt two sevf.mf’r « FinaIly - U came int0 *8 
Wavic (Slovenians), the remainder bein<? ^Germans & ° f the P rescnt Population is 
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rebelled, proclaiming Diocletian. Carinas marclied into Moasia to quell- the' revolt, and 
won a decisive victory, but at the moment of triumph he was killed by one of his sol- 
diers whose wife the profligate emperor had led away. 

CAEI'PE, a t. of Yenezucla, South America, situated in a fertile valley of the same 
name, 50 m. s.e. of Oumana. The valley is noted for a cavern frequented by the remark- 
able bird called gOacliaro (q. v.). Pop. of town and valley, 5000. 

CARTSBROOivD, a village in the isle of Wight almost adjoining Newport, chiefly 
noted for its castle, which is supposed to have been built by the' Saxons in the 0th cen- 
tury. _ It was enlarged in the lith e, by the first lord of Wight; Was captured by Ste- 
phen in 1108, and in the time of Richard II. successfully resisted attacks by the French. 
During Elizabeth’s reign it was further enlarged until its outer walls inclosed 20 acres. 
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sive. Opposite the castle-liill are the remains of a Cistercian priory founded in the 11th 
c., and the parish church claims even a greater antiquity. Pop. of parish 71, 8198. 

CABXS'SA, a genus of plants of the natural order apocynaccw. C. camndas is a thorny 
shrub, much used for fences in India; and the fruit, called carandas— a berry about the 
size of a small plum — for tarts and preserves. 

CARIS’SIMI, Giovanni Giacomo, b. about 1604 near Rome ; became chapel-master, 
or director of music, at the age of 20. By education he belonged to the old Roman 
school of music, but his compositions mark the turning-point from the traditions of the 
renaissance period to the incipient aspirations of modern music. His numerous compo- 
sitions include masses, cantatas, motets, and oratorios. 

CAR’LEE, or Kahli, a village in India, 40 m. c. of ’Bombay, remarkable only for 
a -Buddhist temple hewn into a rocky precipice which rises 800 ft. above the plain, the 
temple being about two thirds of the way up. The temple is 180 by 40 ft., with a high 
arched roof. An arch rises over the entrance to the artificial cavern, and before each of 
the side entrances are screens of stone-work ornamented with naked male and female 
figures in alto-rilievo. In front are three large lions, and around the portico are figures 
of elephants, each one surmounted by a driver and a howdali or saddle containing fig- 
ures of two persons. The interior is finished with a double row of sculptured pillars 
forming a semicircle. This curious temple is well preserved. 

CABLES!, Emiles, a well-known Swedish novel writer, was b. 8th Aug., 1807, at 
Sfcromstad, near the frontier of Norway. She was the youngest of 14 children of a 
merchant named Smith. During childhood her talent m imaginative fiction was 
remarked by her friends; but it was not till 1808 that her first novel, Waldemar Klein, 
was given to the world. She was then a widow, having been married, in 1827, to Dr. 
Flygare. In 1841, she was again married to J. G. Carlen, a lawyer, and known as a 
poet, in Stockholm. Her literary productiveness lias been very remarkable, her fictions 
being eh icily founded on tiie characteristics of the lower orders in Sweden; and, although 
faulty in many respects, they are especially rich and striking in incident; and her char- 
acters, without exhibiting any very deep insight or subtle analytic power, are yet intel- 
ligent and consistent. Among her many works, which have been translated into English, 
are The Bose of Thistleland; The Bh thright; The Hermit; The Events of a Year; The. 
Lover's Stratagem; Gnstamis ITndurm; The Maiden's Tower; Woman's Life, etc. Her 
works arc largely circulated both in Europe and in America. 

CARLETON, a co. in New Brunswick, Can., on the Maine border, drained by the 
St. John and its tributaries; 8,008 sq.m. ; pop. 71, 19,988. The surface is rough, with 
forests and excellent timber. Chief town, Woodstock. . 

CARLETON, a co. in e. Ontario, Can., on the Ottawa river; 647 sq.m. ; pop. 71* 
21,789. The co. is traversed by the Ottawa and Prescott railroad, and the Rideau 
canal. Lumbering is the principal business of the people. Chief town, Ottawa City, 

CARLETON, Sir Guy, Lord Dorchester, 1724-1808; a British officer distinguished 
at Louisburg, Quebec, and Belle Isle, and wounded in the siege of Havana in 1762. He 
was a lieut. gen. in the British army, and the successor of sir Henry Clinton in chief 
command in the American colonies during the war of the revolution and till its close. 

CABLET Oil, William, one of the most popular writers of tales describing Irish 
life and manners, was b. 1798, at Prillisk, in the co. of Tyrone, Ireland. Bred and 
educated among the peasantry, he passed through the common sufferings and privations 
of Irish poverty, and, after receiving some scanty instruction in a hedge-school, he, in Ids 
17th year, went to an academy which a relative had opened at Glasslough, where lie 
remained two years. Afterwards, a vague ambition led him to Dublin, where he arrived 
with only some three shillings in his pocket, and where, in 1880, he published his Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry . Their freshness of style pleased the public, and Won 
the favor of critics. A second series, issued .in 1832, was also well received; and, in 
1839, he published a powerful story, entitled Fardmwugha the Miser, in several passages 
of which, however, his humor becomes extravagant! Subsequently, C. published a 
series of tales (8 vols., Dub. 1841), mostly of pathetic interest, but including a very genial 




CAR'IIMS, in ship-building, are small beams laid fore and aft, and resting upon the 
main or deck beams. These, Vi! h other pieces called ledges, laid at right angles to 
them, form a framework by which the deck is supported. 

CARLINVITXE, a t. and scat of justice in Macoupin co., 111., on the Chicago and 
Alton railroad, 80 m. s.w. of Springfield. C. is the seat of Blackburn university, and 
is au important center for local trade. Pop. township, 1870, 5,808. 

CARLISLE (ante), the sent of justice of Cumberland co., Penn., on the Cumberland 
Valley railroad, at the junction of the Pine. Grove branch, 18 m. w. by s. of Harrisburg; 
pop. about 7,000, It is in a highly productive agricultural region; V well built, with 
wide and handsome streets, and ^several fine public buildings. Dickinson college was 
founded here in 1 783 by the Methodist denomination. Near the town are the well- 
known C. barracks; and in the mountains 4 m. n. is C. Springs, a famous watering- 
place. Washington had Ills head- quarters in C. during the whisky rebellion in 1794, 
and in July, 1888, the place was bombarded by the confederates. 

CARLISLE, a parliamentary and municipal borough, episcopal city, and ancient town 
in North Cumberland, the capital of the co., 12 m. 'e. of the Solway firth, 800 m. n.w. 
by nr. of London, 101 m. s. of Edinburgh, and 60 w.s.w. of Newcastle. It is a chief 
station on the w. railway route from London to Edinburgh, and is the terminus of seven 
different lines of railway. It stands on an eminence in a wide plain at the confluence, 
of, and nearly surrounded hy, the Eden, Caldcw, and Peteril. Many fine new streets 
and buildings have been lately added to the city. The chief branches of industry are 
cotton, gingham, and check manufactures; print, iron, and dye w'oiks; and salmon 
fisheries. It has a small cathedral of red freestone, of which Paley was archdeacon. 
The castle was founded in 1092, and is now a barracks; the remains of the keep form a 
massive lofty tower, with a very deep well. Mary queen of Scots was confined in the 
castle after the battle of Langside. A canal of 11 m., from Rowness on the Solway 


and humorous sketch of the Misfortunes of Barney Brmiagan , which proved a great 
favorite. The story of Valentine ME lutehy is half -political and half-religious in Its' ten- 
dency, defending the Irish Catholic priesthood, and advocating repeal of the union; it 
appeared in 1845. Other narratives — Roily the Rover, 1816; The Black Prophet, 1847; and 
The Tithe Proctor, 18 19 — contain many proofs <4* the author's genius . Willey Urilly, 3 
Vols., appeared in 1855, : and The Evil Eye in I860. C. is the true historian of the Irish 
people. Sharing in their qualities of mind and temperament, lie has a true sympathy 
with all their joys and sorrows, and a graphic and picturesque pen with which to describe 
them. In consideration of his literary services, he enjoyed a government pension of 
£200 a year, and on his death in Jan. , 1869, the queen granted a pension of £100 to his 
widow. 


CARIX, GiovajSTNI Rinaldo, a distinguished Italian economist and archaeologist, was 
b. at Capo dTstria, April, 1720. Educated at home and sit Flambro ip the Friuli’ ho was, 
in his 24th year, appointed professor of astronomy and navigation at Padua. In 1754, 
he published the first volume of his' great work On- the History of the Coins and Currency , 
and on the 'Institution' of the. Mints of Italy, the. fourth and last volume of which appeared 
sis years later. The book treats of the monetary history of Italy from the fall of the 
western empire until the 17th c., and is profusely illustrated with representations of 
coins, national and foreign, circulating in Italy during the various ages , and their value 
as com paired with the price of provisions at different periods is also calculated. His 
merits'- as a- financier were not overlooked. Ho was made president of the council of 
commerce and public economy at Milan, and afterwards president of the new council of 
finances, into which branch of administration he introduced many admiral fie reforms. 
The inhabitants were also indebted to his influence for the abolition of the inquisitional 
tribunal. He also wrote some' .valuable works on Istrian and other antiquities; disser- 
tations on classical subjects;. against sorcery; against Rousseau’s theory of natural 
religion, etc. lie died Feb., 1795. His works, exclusive of his Italian Antiquities, were 
published in 19 vols. Svo (Milan, 1784-94). 


CARLINE THISTLE, • Carlfm , ' a genus of, plants of the natural order, composite, 
closely allied to the true thistles, from which they are distinguished by ilie innefseedes 
of the involucre spreading like rays, and being colored and shining. ‘These invducrnl 
scales are remarkably hygrometric, expanding in dry and closing together in wet 
weather, and this property they retain for a long time; the heads of flowers arc there- 
fore often nailed on cottage-doors in many parts of Europe, to indicate the weather 
The name G. T. is derived from a legend, that an angel showed the root of one of the 
species to Charlemagne, as a remedy Tor a plague. This species, C. a earth, grows on 
hills and mountains, especially in calcareous soils in the middle latitudes of Europe 
It has a very short stem, and very large heads of flowers, and was formerly in high 
repute for the medicinal virtues of ‘its root — which is in large doses a drastic purgative 
—but its use is now almost confined to veterinary practice.— The only British species is 
the common O. T. (61 vulgaris), not unfrequent m England and some parts of Root hind,, 
and sometimes rather a troublesome weed, but always indicative of a poor soil. It has 
a Stem about a foot high; and many purplish heads of flowers set amidst straw-colored 
rays. 
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Fri3dt3riok nowAT®, Enrl of, 1748-1835; an English statesman ; one of 
moncaii colonies by lord North about 1778 to endeavor to 
extort was a failure, not from mismanagement but because 
s_a(inimistration. In 1780, O. was made viceroy of Ireland 
>d, he managed to maintain peace and promote prosperity’ 
toe regency, # C. favored the prince of Wales, and in the 
m ile „ was a vigorous supporter of the War. After op pod no- 
c no further part in public affairs. ° 

, -tamINjedebtck Howard, Ear] of, KG., was h April 18 

at Eton audOxford, he, in 1821, obtained the Chancellor and Newde- 
1 /iV 1 JIc entered the public service in 1820 as an 

liL fluon lord Morpuih) , along with Henry (afterwards lord) Brougham, 
hn tatives of the important constituency of Yorkshire, and 

J } ; . 1 vi 0 ," es f a position which he held in the liberal 

u years. Liider the administration of lord Melbourne, lie held the 
rotary tor Ireland (1885-41), and his impartial distribution of patronage 
ipular in Dublin. Rejected in 1841 by the West Riding, he was a<min 
id remained one of its representatives until the death of his father 
,o tue^ house of lords. Under lord John RusselTs ministry (1848-52) 
unissioner of woods and forests, and afterwards chancellor of the 
* 1 ;. . vv f ie 5 i° , * abnerston was made prime minister in 18.55, 0. was 
utenant oE Ireland, a post winch he held until the advent of the earl of 
subpeeded to the same office again when lord 
.unstated m ISo?, 0. obtained some reputation as a literary man 
urns on his travels m the United States, on the life and writings of 
uy m Turkish and Greek Waters. He died in 1864. 

See Carlos de Bourbon (ante) and Oot.os Pnw 
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In confession to a priest, on Christmas eve, 1567, lie betrayed his purpose to assassinate 
a certain person; and as the king was believed to be the intended victim, this confession 
was divulged. The papers of Don C. were seized, and being tried, he was found guilty 
of conspiring against the life of the king, and of traitorously endeavoring to raise an 
insurrection in Flanders. The sentence was left for the king to pronounce. Philip 
declared that he could make no exception in favor of such an un worthy son; but 
sentence of .death" was not formally recorded. Shortly afterwards, he died, July 24, 
1568, and whs' interred in the Dominican monastery, El- Real, at Madrid. The suspicion 
that he was poisoned or strangled, has no valid evidence to support it. Schiller, in his 
tragedy Don Caiios, has widely departed from historical testimonies. . 

CARLOS, Luis Maria Fernando, Don, 1818-61; son of Dun Carlos Maria Isidor. 
In 1846, he lived in England with his father, under the name of Montemoiin. In April, 
1840, he went in disguise to Spain, was discovered and kept in prison for a few days, 
but returned to Engtand before the end of the month. In 1860, he invaded Spain with 
3,000 men, and was defeated and made prisoner at Torlosa. Being again sot free, on con- 
dition of renouncing his claim to the throne, his first act was to repudiate that renun- 
ciation. 

CARLOS, .Maria db los Dolores Juan Isidor Josef Francesco Quirino 
Antonio Miguel Gabriel Rafael, Don, b. Mar. 30, 1848; nephew of Luis Maria .. 
Fernando; present claimant of the throne of Spain as the legitimate heir of Charles 
VIIL As .Charles YI. died without issue, -his "rights devolved upon his brother Don 
Juan, who hail married the archduchess Maria Theresa of Austria, princess of Modena. 
Their son, the present Don Carlos, was educated principally in Austria, and married Mar- 
garet de Bourbon, princess of Parma, daughter of the late duke Ferdinand, ^Clurlos III. , 
and sister of the present count de Chambord, who claims to be Henry V. of France. 
In Oct., 1868, Don Juan abdicated in favor of his son, whose standard \?.as'raised' ; by'sQme:' 
of liis partisans in the n. of Spain in April, 1872. On the ,16th ' of July following, Don 
Carlos published a proclamation calling upon the people of Catalonia, Aragon, and 
Valencia to take arms in his cause, promising to restore their ancient liberties; and 
in Dec. his brother, Don Alfonso, assumed command of the Carlisi forces hi Cata- 
lonia. Don Carlos himself made liis entry to Spain, July 15, 1873, announcing that ho 
came for the purpose of saving the country. Thenceforward there was incessant war 
in then, part of the kingdom or the republic, in which there were victories on both 
sides; but for the most part the battles were unfavorable to the Oarlists, until Feb., 
1876, when their cause was completely crushed at Tolosa, the defenders of that last 
stronghold flying in a panic toward Franco. Don Carlos worn to Paris, where, Mar. 
8, 1878, he proclaimed; “Being desirous of putting a stop to bloodshed, 1 forbear con- 
tinuing a glorious but at present fruitless struggle. In the face of a great superiority of 
numbers, and in view especially of the sufferings of my volunteers, it becomes necessary 
to return the sword to the scabbard. I will never sign a convention [abandonment of 
all claims]. My Hag remains furled until the moment which God. shall lix us the 
supreme hour of redemption.” Don Carlos has five children, four daughters and a son. 

CARLOS, Ban, a t: of Venezuela, South America, in a valley on the Aguare, a, feeder 
of the Orinoco, 120 m. s.w. of Caracas. Before the wars of independence it; was a place 
of considerable importance, having been one of the richest towns In the province. The 
town is handsome and well laid out. The pop. was formerly 10,000, but is now con- 
siderably less. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in the rearing of cattle, and the 
cultivation of indigo, cotton, and coffee,' of which there are still considerable plantations 
in the neighboring savannahs. 

CARLOS BE BOURBON, Don Maria Isidor, b. Mar. £9, 1788, was the second son 
of Charles IV. of Spain, and was educated chiefly by priests. After the expulsion of 
the French from Spain, his brother, Ferdinand YlL, reascended the throne; but having 
married thrice without issue, Don C. began to cherish the hope of succeeding his 
brother. An insurrection in his interest broke out in 1825, in Catalonia; but was put 
down, Don C. himself not participating in it. A fourth time, however, the indefatig- 
able Ferdinand married, and the result was a daughter, the infanta Maria Isabella (late 
queen of Spain), b. Oct. 10, 1830. Now, as the Salic law, excluding female's from 
succession to the throne, had been abrogated, the hopes of the Carlisle, as the followers 
of Don C. were called, were destroyed. During the illness of the king, in Sept. 
1833, the Carlisle succeeded so far as to win from him a re-institution of the Salic 
law; but he revoked it again as soon as he had partially recovered, and thus Don C. 
was again disappointed. As he still continued Ids agitation, he was banished, in 1833, 
to Portugal, and soon afterwards was commanded to reside in the papal states. But 
before (A had embarked for Italy, king Ferdinand VII. died, Sept. 29. 1833. Don C. 
was now recognized as heir to the throne of Spain, not. only by the Carlisi s but also by 
Dom Miguel in* Portugal; and having refused to obey the queen-regent’s order for his 
deportation to Italy, be was declared a rebel, Oct. 18* 1833. By the 'quadruple alliance 
of Spain, Portugal, England, and France, both C. and Dom Miguel were banished 
from Portugal, and in June, 1884, the former embarked for England. In the following 
month, he returned to the continent, passed in disguise through France into Spain, 
where be excited an insurrection in the northern provinces, but was ultimately com- 
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. pelled to escape ■.■into Fi ance. In 1836, bis claims to the throne were unarJmQusly 
rejected by the. constituent cortes. In 1844, he abdicated in favor of liis eldest son 
and died at Trieste, Mar. 10, 1855.— Don Carlos, his son, b. 1818, was better known 
as the count de Montemolin. This second pretender made an attempt, in 1849 to pass 
under a disguise through France into Spain, but failed. In I860, a Carlist insurrection 
was once more attempted, m consequence of which the count de Montemolin and his 
brother were arrested, but liberated after the former had signed a renunciation of all 
his claims to the Spanish throne. He cl in 1861. The present representative of his 
pretensions is his nephew, Don Carlos, son of his brother Juan, b. 1848. On Ills 
behalf, Carlist risings— speedily repressed — took place in 1869, 1870, and 1872 * but the 
insurrection headed by Don Carlos, after the abdication of king Amadeo in 1873 
proved much more formidable, and kept the northern provinces of Spain in' groat con- 
fusion till the beginning of 1876, when it was crushed. ’ 

^ 0ABLOYIH0'IAHS 1 the second dynasty of Frankish kings. The origin of the family 
is traced to Arnulph, bishop of Metz, who d. in 681. His son, An segise married a 
daughter of Pepin, of Landen, m Austrasia. His sons, Martin and Pepin tf ’Heristall 
(q.v.), as the greatest territorial lords in Austrasia, were called to the office of mayor of 
the palace. Martin was assassinated; Pepin, by force of arms, compelled the"' weak 
Merovingian king, Theodoric IIP, to invest him with the office of mayor of the nalaee 
in all the three Frankish states, Neustria, Austrasia, and Burgundy* Pepin allowed 
the Merovingian kings to remain upon the throne, but tliev were kings only in name 
lie d. on 17th Dec., 714, and left as his successor, his young grandson, Tbeodoald • but 
Charles Martel (q.v.), a natural son of Pepin, was made mayor of the palace by the 
Austrasians, and in this capacity subjected the three states to his power He cl in 741 
His two sons, Carloman and Pepin le bref, divided the kingdom, although for a time 
the nominal Merovingian dynasty still subsisted; but Pepin at last formally assumed 
the royal power, and was crowned king ,o:f the Franks on 8d May, 752. Tfhis is the 
formal commencements! the Carlovingian dynasty. Pepin began the conquest of Italy. 
His sons, Carloman. and Charles the great or Charlemagne (q v,), succeeded him, of whom 
the latter soon reigned alone, and prodigiously extended his dominions. In 800, pope 
Leo. III. set upon his head the crown of the western Roman empire. He divided his 
dominions amongst his sons, of whom, however, only one, Louis le debonnaire, sur- 
vived him, who, in the lift of the kings of France, appears as Louis I., but who' was 
properly emperor and king of the Franks. With Charlemagne, however, the hicrh 
abilities of Ins family suddenly disappeared, and his successors showed much 
weakness of character. Family feuds broke out during the life of Louis le debon- 
naire, who had divided his dominions in part amongst his sons, and he terminated 
an inglorious reign in 840. By a. treaty concluded in Aim 1 ., 843, Lothariu* L, the 
eldest son of Louis, obtained 1 he imperial crown and the kingdom of Italy, wilhT.or- 
raiue, Franche Corate, Provence, and the Lyonnois; Louis, his brother, called Louis 
the German, obtained the German part of his father’s dominions; and Charles the bald, 
the son of a second marriage, obtained Neustria, Aquitania, and the Spanish Mark, and 
may almost be regarded as the founder of the French monarchy. The emperor Lotiiarius 
I. died in 855, and his dominions were again dividid— his eldest sou, Louis IT., being 
emperor and king of Italy, and his two other sons kings of Lorraine and of Provence, blit, 
their kingdoms reverted to the emperor.— Charles the fat, a son of Louis the German, 
having become emperor, ivas elected by the French nobles to be their king in 882; and 
being previously in possessing of Italy "and Germany, united under his sway great part 
of Charlemagne’s empire. But he was a weak monarch, and was deposed in 887. The 
imperial dignity passed by the marriage of the daughter of the emperor Arnulph with 
Fritzlar, count of Franconia, to another family. The French dynasty, of which 
Charles the bald may be deemed the founder, continued in a succession of weak 
monarchs for about a century, till it terminated with the reign of Louis V., on whose 
death, Hugh Capet, the most powerful nobleman in France, seized the crown in 987. 
The Carlovingian kings liad for some time previous possessed no leal power. A sub- 
sequent marriage, however, connected their family with that of the Capets, and enabled 
the kings of France to trace their descent from Charlcmange. 

The Carlovingian dynasty figures in the early history of France as the ally of the 
church. It aided the popes against the Lombards; made war on the Aqnitnnians, who 
pillaged and despoiled the churches; established the temporal power of the successors 
of St. Peter; subdued and converted the still pagan Saxons; and fought the Mohammed- 
ats in Spain. Nor, on the other hand, do we find the church ungrateful : it sanctioned, 
by benediction and prayer? the conquests o.f this powerful family; iri various ways 
impressed, its sacred stamp of approbation upon it, and for its sake resuscitated the 
imposing idea of an. empire of the west. But this alliance, which was advantageous to 
the policy of kings like Pepin le Bref and his son Charlemagne, because they lmd genius, 
vigor, and design, became at a later period, under rheir feeble successors, a chief cause 
of the overthrow of the dynasty, for the clergy, after 814, grew stronger and more 
exacting every day, and forced the monarchs to new concessions. 

CAHLOVITZ, or Kaklovjtz, a t. of the Austrian empire, in the “kingdom” or ' 
province of Slavonia. It is situated on the right bank of the Danube, about 8 m. s.s.e. 
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of Peterwardein, and is noted for its excellent wine, and for the treaty concluded here 
in 1699. The wine— especially the red variety— ranks with the best and strongest 
obtained in Hungary,' and in some years the product has amounted to about If million 
of gallons. Pop. ’69, 4,419. The ‘important treaty or peace of C. was concluded, in 
1699, between the allies Austria, Russia, Poland, and Venice on one side and the porte 
on the other, and included the following articles: “ That Austria should repossess the 
territories captured bv the Turks during two centuries (which included Hungary and 
Slavonia and she also* acquired Transylvania); that Venice should hold the Morea as 
far as the isthmus; that Poland should take back Podolia and the lands m the Ukraine 
conquered by Mohammed IV., but should cede certain places m Moldavia; and that 
Russia should have th« territory of Azof.” 

CARLOW, the capital t. of Carlow co., Ireland, situated at the confluence of the 
Burren and the Barrow, 56 m. s.w; of Dublin by rail. It is a well-built town, with two 
principal streets, from which branch many smaller t ones, and a suburb, Graigue, in 
Queen’s co., on the opposite side of the river, with which it is connected by a bridge. 
It has a Roman Catholic cathedral and divinity college. C. has extensive flour-mills, 
and is the emporium for the agricultural produce of the district, largely exported from 
this place. Pop. 71, 7,842. It returns one member to parliament. There are here the 
remains of a castle, picturesquely situated on an eminence on 'the Barrow, founded in 
1180 by sir Hugh de Lacy. In 1361, the duke of Clarence established the exchequer of 
the kingdom in this place. It constituted one of the boundaries of the Pale, beyond 
which the king’s writ was not recognized by the “ Irishry.” Its first charter was granted 
in the 13th c. by William Marshall, earl of Pembroke. The town grew up around this 
castle, which was several times besieged by, and alternately in the possession of, the 
English and Irish. The castle (one of great extent) was in the possession of the insurgents 
in 1650, when it was closely invested by gen. Ireton and the republican army. The 
garrison surrendered on conditions to sir llardress Waller, whom Ireton had left to 
conduct the siege. It was then dismantled; and about one half of this once stately 
castle now remains a picturesque ruin. In the Irish insurrection of 1798,. the Insurgents. 

, attacked the town, but were repulsed by the garrison and yeomanry, and 600 of them 
killed. The Barrow is here navigable for small-craft to its junction with the Grand 
cabal at Atliy. 

CARLOW, a small inland co. of Ireland, in Leinster province, with an area of about 
346 sq.m., of which fills are arable. C., except in the southern extremity, where it is 
hilly, is a triangular fertile level, or gently undulating plain, between the Wicklow and 
Wexford range of hills on the e., and the highlands beyond the Barrow on the west. 
The chief rivers are the Barrow and Slaney. U. consists chiefly of granite, covered in 
the middle plain, or richer tracts, by limestone gravel, on which are fine loams and 
pasture. In the uplands, the soil is gravelly. Lower, carboniferous limestone crops 
out in the valley of the Barrow. On the w. side of the co. begins the groat coal district 
< >f Leinster. In 1878, 79,345 acres were under crop, the chief crops being oa ts, potatoes, 
barley, and wheat. There are many dairies on the plains. The chief exports are corn, 
flour, meal, butter, etc. Along the Barrow, which falls above a foot per mile, are a 
great many extensive corn-mills.# .Pop. ’41, 80,228; ’51, 68,059; ’71, 51,472. It returns 
three members to parliament — two for the co, at large, and one for the borough of 
Barlow. The chief towns are Carlow, Tullow, and Bagenalstown. At Old Lcighiin a 
synod was held, in 630, to settle the time of Easter. Several engagements occurred in 
the co, during the Irish rebellion of 1798. The chief antiquities of O. are cromlechs, 
castles, aud the cathedral church of Old Leiglilin. A cromlech near Carlow town has a 
covering stone 23 ft. long, and of nearly 90 tons. 

CARXOWITZ, or Carlovitz, a t. in Hungary, on the right bank of the Danube, 
8 m. s.e. of Peterwardein; pop. *73, 4,419. It is the seat of the Greek archbishop for 
the Austrian dominions, and lias seminaries for Greek and Homan Catholic clergy, a 
gymnasium, a lyceum, and a hospital. It was here that peace between Austria, Turkey, 
Poland, and Venice was concluded in 1699. 

CARLSBAD, or Kaiser-Karlsbad, a t. in Bohemia, much celebrated for its hot min- 
eral springs, and frequented in summer by visitors of the most aristocratic character 
from all parts of Europe. The permanent population does not amount to more than 
about 7,000, who are very industrious, making carpets, knives, scissors, needles, wood- 
work, and articles of Bohemian glass, such as are likely to induce visitors to purchase. 
The visitors in a season, which usually lasts from 15tli June to 15th Aug., amount to 
15,000 or 18,000. The wells have been frequented from a very early period, but have 
been of great celebrity since the 14th century. The scenery is extremely beautiful. 
The to w v n is well built, the accommodation for guests good, and the place free from 
: some of the abuses too common at other German spas. No gaming-houses exist here. 
The temperature of the hot springs varies from 117° to 165° Fahrenheit. The princi- 
pal spring, the Sprudel, has a very large volume, and is forced up to a height of 3 ft. 
from the ground. Altogether, the daily flow of the springs of C. is estimated at 2,000,- 
000 gallons. The principal ingredient in the water is sulphate of soda. The whole 
.town of C. appears to stand on a vast caldron of boiling water, which is kept from 
bursting only by the safety-valves the springs provide. On one occasion, after an 
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_ * v^ioc nf °,0 fathoms in length, thrust into the aperture, did not reach the 
^plosion, poles vl f 0 wers was held here in Aug., 1819, m which various 

rSout denunciatory of a free press and liberal opinions, were arrived at, and meas- 
ures of repression determined on. 

cauy^BUBG- or K vuLSBUiiG, a t. of Transylvania, situated on the right bank of the 
GAELS Buiit, i : dtro ~ ome 900 yards in length, 48 m. s. of Klausenburg. It 

Haros, here crossed b> *. _® , . vahev is fortified, and has a citadel surrounded 
is buiH partly on a bill, the mines of Transylvania, 

l,y ''IritoHndSi here, Tlmonly manufacture of importance is saltpeter Mares 
are Transylvanian rock-salt, is within halt a mile ot the 

town ’ C occupies thcMte of the ancient Apulum, remains of which are still found. 

stmogers^ The inhabitants arc chiefly employed in connection with the arsenal. 1 op. 

long. 1 to I « > 019 it is hillv without being mountainous, and 

p “ 

feu ie fisheries employ a considerable number ot the inhabitants. 

at the cud of a beautiful vallej . . • . , There are manufactures of sail-cloth, 

S2£i & soS-ffiher' ; there are also dye-works and ship-building yards. Pop. 

CAKLSBTJHE, the capital of the fTbvlh^S^^ 
ward from the with the palace. 

Inch, m m», and built on a C ™‘°P the streets so far as constructed, diverge 
which constitutes the center point f i om wli ch th 06 faMts,jo There are a 

in the shape of an extended fan. .The the court library con- 

number of fine buildings; flouiishm 0 ‘_ nn d there are valuable collections of anno- 
tates 80,000 volumes; a public Ubraiy, OO.OC ^^^ttoDurtach supplies the town 
uides, objects of natural bistoij . etc. An ? q t , i“st of the public squares, a stone 
with water. In the market-place, v hich . The manufactures include 

is a largo and very handsome stiuctuie. 1 extensive views of the most beautiful 

*“»■ ** 

CAP.IST/.DT, a t. of Croatia, in 

Kul pa and Korona, 33 m. s.w. ot Agtai , , ^ ^ castle, and armory of 

saras 

but an active transit trade. Pop. 69, o,l/o. . -Km-nt? a * "Rudolf 

CABLSTADTl m«XmSfSSS?^StSLi"i 

theology, and m 1511 was fectoi of theun 3b t Ktndv canon law, returning to 
sonal friend of Luther. Carlstadt went o ^.f^fi^the scholar against 

■Wittenberg in lu!5, where he took up ^ ‘ . Published arguments asserting 

whom a violent persecution was ragnig. In lo , \ [r thG g ^ nce 0 f Scripture, 

the supreme authority ot the Scnptuies, and ‘ d ^ { reason When Luther nailed 
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teach the doctrines of the reformation : hut he soon returned. About this time, differ- 
ences sprang up between Carlstadt and Luther, owing to the former’s hot-headedness; 
he demanded violent measures, where Luther desired prudence and patience. "While 
Luther was imprisoned, Carlstadt .greatly impaired the cause hy his extreme course, and* 
at last Luther declared against him. Being compelled to leave Wittenberg, Carlstadt 
became a pastor in Thuringia, where his violence created a suspicion that he was asso- 
ciated with Anabaptists, and that he might? be implicated in the schemes of the peasant 
revolt. The elector sent Luther to find out the true state of affairs; and when Luther 
preached against Carlstadt at Jena, they held a discussion on the “ real presence,” which.' 
Carlstadt was the first to deny, and an open quarrel broke out between them. Carl- 
stadt was ordered out of Saxony, and wandered from place to place exciting tumults, 
and prompting the people to destroy pictures and images in the churches. Again sus- 
pected of provoking insurrection, lie was pursued and exposed to hardships, and even 
danger to his life, "in this extremity he appealed to Luther, through whose influence he 
was permitted to return to Saxony, where for some years he led a quiet life. This quiet 
was unendurable by his restless spirit, and he once more attacked Luther; the contro- 
versy, in which Zwingti agreed with Carlstadt in his views of the Lord’s supper, grew 
fiercer than ever, and Carlstadt, who was no longer permitted to dwell in Saxony r fled 
to Friesland, and thence to Switzerland, where Zwingli’s influence made him a pastor, 
and afterwards an archdeacon at Zurich. In 1584, he settled as professor of theology 
in Basel, remaining there until his death. He was the first priest to write against celib- 
acy, and the first Protestant clergyman to take a wife. 

CARLTON, a co. in me. Minnesota, on the Wisconsin border, intersected by the 
Northern Pacific and Lake Superior railroads; 900 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 1280. Surface uneven, 
and for the most part covered with maple and pine trees. 

CARLTON, Thomas, d 1809-74; b. N. FI.; a Methodist minister, who in 
1829 began his work in the Western New York conference in Rochester, Buffalo, and 
other places. He was for 20 years the principal agent of the Methodist hook concern, 
in New York city. 

C ARLUDO VFC A PALMA'TA , a South American shrub or tree bearing the leaves 
from which Panama hats are woven, the best of which are plaited from a single leaf, 
the work requiring many weeks of labor. 

CARLUKE', a municipal burgh in the middle of Lanarkshire, near the right bank 
of the Clyde, 6 m. n.w. of Lanark. Pop. 71, 8,428. The neighborhood is rich jn coal, 
iron, and limestone, and mining is the chief industry of the place. The orchards 
around cover 180 acres. Not far off is Lee, the seat of the Lockharts, where is preserved 
the famous Lee penny, noticed by sir W. Scott in the Talisman . Roman coins have 
been found here. Gen. Roy, the antiquary, author of the Military Antiquities of the 
Homans in North Britain, was a native of Carluke, 

CARLYLE, Joseph Dacue, 1759-1804; educated at Cambridge, and a fellow of 
Queens’ college. He succeeded Dr. Paley as chancellor of Carlisle, and in 1794 was 
appointed professor of Arabic at Cambridge. He had already published a translation of 
an Arabic history of Egypt, and in 1790 he issued a volume of ; Specimen# of Arabic 
Poetry. Lord Elgin procured Carlyle’s appointment in the Turkish embassy, which 
gave him an opportunity to travel in the east, where he collected Greek and Syriac 
manuscripts for a contemplated revision of the New Testament, but he did not live to 
do the work. 

CARLYLE, Thomas, was b. 4th Dec., 1795, in the t. of Ecclefechan, parish of 
Hoddam, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. Educated first at the parish school, and afterwards 
at Annan, he passed to Edinburgh university, with a view to entering the Scottish 
church, in his loth or 16th year. Here lib studied irregularly, but with amazing 
avidity. The stories which are related of his immense reading are almost fabulous. 
About the middle of ids theological curriculum, C. felt wholly disinclined to become a 
clergyman, and, after a short period spent in teaching at Dysart, in FiCcshire, he 
embraced literature as a profession. His first efforts were contributions to Brewster’s 
Encyclopedia. In 1824, be published a translation of Legendre’s Geometry , to which he 
prefixed an essay on proportion, mathematics having, during his college years, been a 
favorite study with him. In 1823-1824, had appeared in the London Magazine Ids Life 
of Schiller; and, during the same year, his translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Mehier. In 
1825, the Life of Schiller was recast, and published in a separate form. It was very 
highly praised; indeed, one can discern in the criticisms of the book certain indications 
of the genius of Carlyle. The translation of Wilhelm Mdstet met with a somewhat dif- 
ferent fate. De Qumcey, in one of his acrid and capricious moods, fell foul both of 
Goethe and his translator; while lord Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh Renew, admitting C. to 
be “ a person of talents,” slashed in cavalier fashion at the book. In 1827, C. married 
Miss Welch, a lineal descendant of John Knox, and, during the same year, appeared his 
Specimens ■ of German Romance (4 vols., Tail, Edinburgh). From 1827 to 1884, he 
resided chiefly at Craigenputtoch, a small property in Dumfriesshire, belonging to his 
wife — the “loneliest nook in Britain,” as he says himself in a letter to Goethe, “ fifteen 
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m n.w. of Dumfries, among the granite liilis. -and the black morasses which stretch 
westward through Galloway almost to the Irish sea.” Here 0. revolved in his mind the 
great questions in philosophy, literature, social life, and politics, to the elucidation of 
.which— after his own singular fashion— lie has earnestly dedicated his whole life. Here, 
also, he commenced to write the splendid series of critical and biographical essays 
which first familiarized Englishmen with the riches of modern German thought. For 
this work, he,' .was incomparably better fitted than any man then living- in Great 
Britain. Possessing a knowledge of the German tongue such as no foreigner ever 
surpassed; be was also inspired by the conviction, that the literature of Germany, in 
depth, truthfulness, sincerity, and earnestness of purpose, was greatly superior to what 
was admired and relished at home. Gifted, moreover, in a degree altogether unex- 
ampled, with a talent for portraiture, he soon painted in ineffaceable colors on the.-- 
British memory, the images of Schiller, Fichte, Jean Paul Rich ter, and other foreign 
magnates, until then almost unheard of. Gradually, educated circles awoke to the fact, 
that a literary •Columbus had appeared among them’, who: had discovered a “ new 
world ” of letters, the freshness and grandeur of which were sure to attract, sooner or 
later, multitudes of adventurous spirits. One of his most beautiful, eloquent, and solid 
essays written at Cmigenputtoch, was that on Burns (Edinburgh. Review* 1828). It has 
given the tone to all subsequent criticism on the Scottish poet. The article on German 
literature, io the same periodical, is a masterly review of a subject, the importance of 
which C. at length succeeded in compelling his countrymen to acknowledge. But his 
cJiefdVmmre writte n on the moorland farm, was Sartor Resartus (“ tlie .tailor done oyer,” 
the title of an old Scottish song). This work, like all his after-productions, an inde- 
scribable mixture of the sublime and the grotesque, was offered to various London 
firms, and rejected on the advice of their sapient “ tasters,” and at length published in 
successive portions in Fraser's Magazine (1833-84). It professes to be a history or 
biography of a certain Herr Teufelsdrbekli <“ Devil’s Dirt ”), professor in the university 
of Wcissitichtwo (“ Kennaquhair'.”), and. contains the manifold opinions, speculations, 
inward agonies, and trials of that strange personage — or rather of C. himself. The 
whole hook quivers with tragic pathos, solemn aspiration, or riotous humor. G. now 
removed to London, where he still resides. In 1837, appeared the first work which bore 
the author’s name, The French Revolution, a History. Nothing can be more gorgeous than 
the style of this “ prose epic.” A fiery enthusiasm pervades it, now softened •with 
tenderness, and again darkened with grim mockery, making it throughout the most 
wonderful image of that wild epoch. C. looks on tlie explosion of national wrath as a 
work of the divine Nemesis, who “ in the fullness of times” destroys, with sacred fury, 
the accumulated falsehoods of centuries. To him, therefore, the revolution is a “ truth 
clad in belldlre.” During the same year, he delivered in London a series of lectures on 
German LUewiure; in 1838, another* series on The History of Literature, or the Sucres, 
site Periods of European Culture; in 1839, another on Ihe Revolutions of Modern Europe; 
and a fourth in 18-10, on Heroes, Hero- Worship, mid the Heroic in History; of these only 
the last has been published. Meanwhile, the first edition of Mis 
tions to the reviews) had appeared in 1838, and his Chartism in 1839. In 1843, followed 
Past and Present, which, like its predecessor, showed the deep, anxious, sorrowful 
interest 0. was taking m the actual condition of his countrymen. In 1845, he published 
what is by many considered his masterpiece — Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
with FAtKudaUons and a Connecting Narrative. The research displayed in this book is. 
something marvelous, but the author has been nobly rewarded for his toil, inasmuch as 
his Vindication ot the protector’s character is most triumphant. To C. has thus fallen 
the unspeakable honor of replacing in die pantheon of English history the statue of 
England's grcatcH : -tier. In 1850, the Latter-Day PrmphleUfihQ fiercest, most sardonic, 
most furious of all his writings, came out. The violence of the language in these 
pamphlets offended many. Next year (1851) appeared the Life of John Sterling — a biog- 
raphy of intense fascination for the younger intellects of the age. In 1858-1860, C. 
published The History of Frederick tile. Great; and, in 1875, Early Kings of Norway: 
Also The Portraits of John Kuo r. C. was elected lord rector of Edinburgh university in 
2865; and, in 1873, received the Prussian royal order “for merit.” In 1875, he was 
offered but refused the order of the bath. 

That C/s genius will never want ample recognition, is most certain; but his writings 
derive so much of their interest and power from what is peculiar to, or at least charac- 
teristic of, the present time, that future ‘ages may possibly wonder at their fiery splendors, 
and fail to sympathize with their prophetic enthusiasms. 


GARMACTOXA, a t. of n. Italy, situated near tlie left bank of the Po, about 16 m. s. 
of Turin, 1 1 has a rnassi ve old tower, the remains of a very strong castle, which, formerly 
served as a d dense for the town. Tlxc condoiticre, Francesco Bussonc, afterwards Conte 
di CarmagnoUi, was a native of this place. It has manufactures of jewelry, and a trade 
in silk, flax, linen, cattle, and agricultural produce. Pop. 12,513. 


CARMAGNO'LA, Francesco Btjssone, Count of, 1890-1432; a celebrated brigand, 
at first in the service of ihe duke of Milan, who made him count and governor of Genoa. 
Having fallen from the duke’s favor, Oarmagnola became a gen. in the Venetian army, 
and took Brescia from his former master, whom he defeated in 1427, In 1481, he incur- 
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red the suspicion of the Venetian -'senate because of certain military failures, in con- 
sequence of which lie was tortured and dually beheaded. 

CARMAGNOLE, the name of a popular song and dance, which was notorious as the 
accompaniment of many excesses in the French revolution. It first became popular in 
the s. of France, where it was named after Carmagnole*, in Piedmont, the home of many 
Savoyard boys who played the tune. The song begun with: 

Madame Veto avait promis, 
and etery verse ended with the refrain: 

Pansons la Carmagnole— viva Ie son— -du canon ! 

Fashion soon adopted the word, which was next applied to a sort of jacket, worn as a 
sviihol of patriotism. Afterwards it was applied to the bombastic and fanatical reports 
of the successes and glory of the French arms. With the reign of terror, the song and 
the jacket,, associated with so many dismal recollections, together disappeared. 

CAP M AR’THEK. See Carmarthen, ante . 

CARMEL is a mountain-ridge, 6 or 8 in. long, stretching nearly n. and s. from the 
plain of Esdraelon into the sea, the only great promontory on the low coast of Palestine, 
It is composed of a whitish stone, in which flints, sometimes curiously shaped, are 
imbedded. The height has been variously stated, but is probably about 1000 ft. above 
the level of the plain. On the e. is the river Kiskon, and the plain of Esdraelon; on the 
w., a small plain descending to the sea. Oaks, pines, olives, laurels, and other trees 
grow abundantly on the mountain; and various wild-fruits evince its ancient fertility 
and cultivation. The name C. means the garden of God, or “a very fruitful region.” 
Mt. C. is renowned in- Jewish history, and is often alluded to in the imagery of the 
prophets. On the summit of Mt. C., there is a monastery called Elias, after the prophet 
Elijah, the monks of which take the name of “ Carmelites.” It is built on the supposed 
site of the grotto Where Elijah lived, and the spot where he slew the priests of Baal. For 
an invalid in search of retirement, with every beauty that climate and natural scenery 
can offer, there can be no place superior to the convent on Carmel. 

CAMEL, Knights of the Order of Our Lady of Mount, were instituted by 
Henry IV". of France, and incorporated with the order of the knights of St, Lazarus of 
Jerusalem. The order of Mt. C. consisted of 100 gentlemen, all French, who were to 
attend the king in his wars, and had considerable revenues assigned to them. The order 
was confirmed by bull by pope Paul V., in 1607. The great master was created by the 
king putting about his neck a tawny ribbon, suspending a cross of gold, with the 
cloak of the order, and granting him power to raise 100 knights. None were admitted 
but those who had four descents of nobility both by father and mother. 

CARMELITES, or Order of Our Lady of Mount C armed, a monastic order prob- 
ably founded as an association of hermits on Mt. Carmel by Bert bold, count of Limoges, 
about 1156. A legend, however, ascribes the foundation of the order to the prophet 
Elijah; and another makes the Virgin Mary to have been a Carmelite mm. Driven out 
by the Saracens in the 18th c., the O. wandered over Europe; and Simon Stoeh, their 
general, changed them into a mendicant order in 1247. From that time, they shared in 
the usual vices of the mendicant orders. They subsequently divided into several branches, 
more or less rigid in their rules, one distinguished by walking barefooted. They exist 
at the present day in many Homan Catholic countries. — The order of -OamieUtmes, or 
Carmelite nuns, was instituted in 1452, and is very numerous in Italy. 

CARMICHAEL, Gershom, 1672-1729; a Scotch metaphysician, educated at Edin- 
burgh university, in which institution he became a master, an office which was converted 
to fixe professorship of moral philosophy in 1727. He was a successful teacher, but often 
in difficulty with his superiors in consequence of Ills hasty temper. His works are a 
treatise on logic and the psychology of the intellectual powers, in which he affirms that 
all knowledge may be resolved into immediate judgments known in their own light; a 
synopsis of natural theology; and an edition of Puffendorfs De Officio Ilmninw d Cm's. 

CARMINATIVES (from Lat. carmen, a charm), medicines to relieve flatulence and pain 
in the bowels, such as cardamoms, peppermint, ginger, and oilier stimulating aromatics. 

CARMINE, or C arm in (Arabic, Icermes), is a beautiful red pigment obtained from coch- 
ineal, and which is employed in the manufacture of the finer red inks, in the dyeing of 
silk, in coloring artificial flowers, and in miniature and water-color painting. It 'was 
first prepared by a Franciscan monk at Pisa, who discovered it accidentally, while com- 
pounding some medicine containing cochineal ; and in 1050, it began to be manufactured. 
It is the finest red color known, and was more largely used formerly than now for 
imparting a healthy aspect to the cheek of beauty. One process for its preparation is to 
digest 1 lb. of cochineal in 8 gallons of water, for 15 minutes; then add 1 ox. of cream 
of tartar; heat gently for 10 minutes; add half an oz. of alum; boil for 2 or 8 minutes; 
and after allowing any impurities to settle, the clear liquid is placed in clean glass pans, 
when the C. is slowly deposited. After a time, the liquid is drained off, and the C. 
dried in the shade. In the preparation of C,, much depends on a clear atmosphere, and 
a bright sunny clay, as the pretty color of the G, is never nearly so good when it has 
been prepared in dull weather, and this accounts in great part for the superiority of 
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French C. over that prepared in England. The great expense of pure C. has led to the 
fabrication and vending of substitutes. The rouge oi the theaters is made from red san- 
' dal-wood, Brazil wood, benzoin, and alum, which are boiled in brandy or vinegar till a 
paint of an intense red color remains. A more harmless material is obtained by evapo- 
rating the mixture till the liquid is driven off, and making up the red residue with balm 
of Mecca, spermaceti, or butter of cacao. The depth of the red tint may be lessened by 
the addition of chalk. The little color-saucers called rouge dishes, obtained from Por- 
tugal, contain pure C. ; but imitations are made in London. Spanish 400$. and oriental 
wool , which are impregnated with red paint, intended for use on the cheek for improv- 
ing the complexion, are seldom genuine. 

GABMOE, or Iyarmoe, an island of Norway, at the entrance of the Bukke fiord, in 
the North sea, and 20 m. n.w. of Stavanger, in lat. 59° 20' n., long. 5° 15’ east. A strait 
2 m. in width separates it from the mainland. With a length of 21 m., and an average 
breadth of 5, it has a population of 6,400, who are principally engaged in the fisheries, 
and in cattle-rearing. 

CABMO'FA, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, 20 m.. n.e. of Seville. It is situated on an ele- 
vated ridge, overlooking a rich and olive-clad plain, and its old massive Moorish walls 
and castle give it a very picturesque appearance. It has a fine old Gothic church, and 
the gate of Cordova is a most interesting piece of architecture. It lias manufactures of 
woolen cloth, hats, leather; also flour and oil mills, and an important annual cattle-fair. 
Pop. 18,000. 

€ ABF AC, a village in the department of Morbihan, France, 17 m. s.e. of Lorient. It 
is remarkable on account of the great Celtic monument situated about three quarters of 
a mile from the village, on a wide desolate plain near the sea-shore. The monument 
consists of 10,000 to"l2,000 rude broken obelisks of granite, resting with their smaller 
ends in the ground, rising, many of them, to a height of 18 ft., though a large propor- 
tion does not exceed 8 ft., and arranged in 11 parallel rows, forming 10 avenues extend- 
ing from e. to w., and having at one end a curved row of 18 stones, the extremities of 
which touch the outer horizontal ro ws. The origin and object of the monument remain 
a mystery. Similar but smaller structures are found to the w. of C., at Erdevan and St. 
Barbe. Pop. ’ 76 , 636 . 

CABFAHUBA PALM, or Caranaiba Palm, Copermcia cerifem , a very beautiful spe- 
cies of palm, which abounds in the northern parts of Brazil, in some places forming 
vast forests. It attains a height of only 20 to 40 ft. ; but its timber is valuable, is used in 
Brazil for a great variety of purposes, and is imported into Britain for veneering. The 
fruit is black, and about the size of an olive; it is sweet, and is eaten both raw and pre- 
pared in various ways. Beales of wax cover the under side of the leaves, and dropoff 
when the fallen and withered leaves are shaken. Being collected in this way, the wax is 
melted into masses; and bees- wax is often adulterated with it. It has been imported 
into Britain, and used in the manufacture of\ candles, but no method has yet been 
devised to free it of its yellowish color. 

CABFATJA (Lat. caro, carnis , flesh), the Latinized form of the French ccirnasmn , 
the name given by Cuvier to a great order of mammalia, which, according to liis system, 
includes all the riot marsupial fem of Linnaeus, and along with them the bats, from the 
Linnasan order primates. ThcC. have the toes terminated by claws; none of them have 
an opposable thumb on any of the extremities; they have incisors or cutting teeth, 
canine teeth or tusks, and molar teeth or grinders, but their dentition varies according 
to; their kind of food, some preying on insects, others on the higher animals, whilst 
many of them are by no means exclusively addicted to animal food, but subsist in great 
part, and a few bats entirely, on vegetable substances. Cuvier at first included the 
marsupial quadrupeds in this order; but afterwards, recognizing more fully the great 
importance of the characteristic from which they derive their name, constituted them 
into a distinct order, the remaining 0. being divided into cheiroptera (bats, q.v.), insect - 
worn (q.v.), and canvkora (q.v.). 

CARFAItVOF, Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, fourth earl of, b. in Grosvenor 
square, 1881. His family is a branch of the house of Herbert, earls of Pembroke, spring- 
ing from maj.gen. the lion. YV. Herbert, whose son, Henry, was created, in 1780, baron 
Porehester of Ilighclere, Hampshire, and advanced to the earldom of Carnarvon in 1793. 
The present earl was educated at Christ church, Oxford, where he was first-class in 
classics in 1832 . His father dying before he w r as of age to sit in the house of commons, 
he lost the advantage of the training in public speaking and statesmanship which the 
sons of peers usually enjoy during the lifetime of their parents, in the lower house. 
He took his seat on the conservative benches, and soon showed himself ambitious of 
parliamentary distinction. His earlier speeches in the house of lords were not thought 
to exhibit muck vigor and grasp of intellect, and were marred by a simpering and 
affected delivery. He was appointed governor of Carnarvon castle in 1854. In 1858, 
he became under-secretary of state for the colonies, in the administration of the carl of 
Derby. In 1859 , lie received the decree of d.c.l,, and was elected high steward of the 
university of Oxford. He resigned office with the conservative ministry in 1859, and 
availed himself of the period of leisure thus obtained. to visit the east. The feuds of the 


tribes in the Lebanon had broken out in a massacre of the Christians; and the earl of C. 
gave the world the benefit of his investigations, in an interesting work, entitled the 
roses (q,v.) of the Lebanon. On his return, lie delivered lectures in the country, and 
speeches in the house of lords, on prison discipline, education, and other social subjects. 
When the Couservaties again returned to power in 1866, C. accepted from lord Derby 
the office of secretary of state for the colonies, with a seat in the cabinet. In this he 
obtained for' his colonial administration a large share of public coiffiden.ee. He censured 
in cahh and measured langiiage the misconduct of the courts* martial during the Jamaica 
insurrection, and especially the .-trial' and execution of Mr. Gordon; and the pacification 
of the - ddlony . satisfactorily progressed Under • his,- instructions. During' the. recess, he 
developed and framed a plan for the confederation of the British North American 
colonies; and when parliament met in 1867, he explained the provisions of the measure 
m an elaborate speech. The hill met with general approval in both houses, and it 
passed; but before it obtained the royal assent, G. had, with two other colleagues in the 
cabinet, resigned office upon the reform bill of the Derby government, which he regarded 
as democratic in its operation, and dangerous in its results. When the reform bill came 
before the house of lords 0., in an animated speech, vindicated his consistency at the 
expense of his colleagues; and in the discussions in committee,- he addressed the house 
with great vigor and argumentative ability. He edited in 1869 a work by ills lather, 
who was an accomplished scholar. It is entitled Reminimrices of Athens and the Mona; 
Extracts fro m a Journal of Travels in Greece during 1889, by the kite Ear! of Carnarvon. 
He has also published one or two of his lectures. On Mr. Disraeli’s return to power in. 
1874, lord 0. resumed office as secretary, of state for the colonies; but resigned in Jam, 
1878, in consequence of the sending of the British fleet to the Dardanelles. Lord C. 
married, in 1861, the only daughter of the sixth earl of Chesterfield. 

C ABN Alt 'VON. See Caernarvon, ante. 

CARNATIC, a country of somewhat indefinite dimensions on the e. or Coromandel 
coast of the peninsula of Hindustan. While some carry it as far inland as the Western 
Ghauts, others limit its breadth to about 75 miles. The length is generally taken from 
cape Comorin to about 16 J north. The C. is no longer a recognized division of the 
country, and exists only in history as the grand theater of the struggle of last century 
between France and England for supremacy iu India. 

CARNATION, one of the finest of florists’ flowers, a double-flowering variety of the 
c1ove - pink --{dianthus MryophyUm,-' see Pink), and existing only in a -state of cultivation. 
It has long been a universal favorite, both o’n account of its .beauty and fragrance, 
although it does not appear to have been known to the ancients. The stem is about 3 ft. 
high, and generally receives support. There are varieties, called tree carnations, with 
much taller stems, but they are not amongst the varieties esteemed by florists. The flowers 
are often three inches or more in diameter. Scarlet, purple, and pink are the prevailing 
colors; but whatever are the colors of a 0., it is of no value, in the eyes of a florist, 
unless they are perfectly distinct. Fullness and perfect regularity are also- deemed 
essential. "The varieties are extremely numerous: those which have only two colors, 
disposed in large stripes through the petals, are called Jlalce carnations; those which have 
three shades of color, also iu stripes, biza/rre carnations ; and those which have the flowers 
spotted with different colors, and the petals serrated or fringed, receive the name of 
picotees. Great attention is at present paid; in Britain to the cultivation of the C., and 
very fine speemens are often to ha seen in the gardens of cottagers, especially about 
towns and villages. The soil for carnations must be rich, rather open, and the manure 
well rotted and intimately mixed. The finest kinds are generally grown in pots, and 
reeive protection from cold winds and heavy rains, although free access of air is indis- 
pensable. Carnations are propagated in summer either by layers or by pipings, which 
are short cuttings of shoots that have not yet flowered, each having two joints. The 
young plants are transferred in spring to the bed in which they are to flower. 

CARNATXON (from Lat. carp, flesh). Flesh-tints in painting are called carnations. 
The art of producing the true color of flesh, from the rarity with which it is acquired' 
by artists, would seem to. be one of the most difficult branches of coloring. Whether 
from their painting less from the nude than the old masters, or from some other cause, 
it is certain that the moderns, and particularly tlie English, have been very unsuccessful 
in this respect. It is said that the pigments must be laid on thick and pasty. The 
ochres arc preferable to vermilion for the local colors; and ultramarine ashes, or Veronese' 
green, mixed with asphaltum, may be used for the shadows. 

, CARNE'ABES, a Greek plilosopher, b. at Gyrene, in Africa, about 213 me. He 
studied logic at Athens under Diogenes, but became a partisan of the academy, and 
an enemy of the stoics, whose stern and almost dogmatic ethics did not suit his skep- 
tical predilections. Conspicuous for his eloquence arid skill in ‘‘tongue-fence,” he was 
destitute of any convictions moral or intellectual, and had even arrived at the conclusion 
that no criterion of truth existed in man. In 155 b.c., along with Diogenes and Crito- 
laus, he was sent as ambassador to Rome, where he delivered two orations on justice, 
in the first of which he eulogized the virtue, and in the second proved that it did not 
exist. Honest Cato, who had no relish for intellectual jugglery, and thought it a 
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i „,vkh excellence at the best, moved the senate to send the philosopher home to his 
SnSK youth should he demoralized. C. died at Athens, 129 B.c. He 
was remaih a bte for his industry , negligent habits, and impatient temper. 

OAKNETA, a festival in honor of Apollo among the mneient Spartans, taking its 
name* from the Greek name of the month (August) m which it was celebiatcJ. 1 ht 
celebration lasted nine days. 

_ a ■©■kHp’y taw nr Corwelt vn in mineralogy, the name given to some of the finer vane- 

blooHrea or fiestcolor, reddish Drown, reddish 
ties at oliaiccaoi y i r ■ ^ whife The fracture is in the common G.- perfectly 

■■'nnchoidal but' there is a variety of a somewhat fibrous structure with a splintery 
conchoiaa , . pieces of irregular form and in lamellar concretions. I. he 

K Secime ^e^ t'ouglit fromllm e£st, hut it is found in Scotland and m manj 
tmtstfepeumc Am g muck used by the lapidary, and m the east it is 

parts oi "ther stone the <*ems excepted. Bright red 0: ol mimixeclcolor is 
ESsfwgU°y d valuei-but'a'mas’s of considerable size is seldom found with the color 
equal throughout. 

CAKMFEX BERRY, in. Nicholas co., Ya., near which, Sept. 10, ,1861> 

^ tMimont iwtween the union forces under gen. Rosecrans, and the confederates 
Floyd \lie latter being defeated with the loss of camp equipage and war 
material Flovd escaped by retreating over Gauly river, and destroying the l>ud 0 e. 
na-DWTA'i a (Clov Krain) a Crown-land of the Austrian empire, formerly part of the 

kiugclom^f ^nyrui, haAn 'ai^of 8^850 sqmi., with a iiop^(1899)^f 

it In the north, and the Julian Alps in the south. 

Thc'^ne^y^f 'the c^ntry abou^s^Hnb^s^^andHngtdar 'features, 

one of the most notable is - • , The ftiwe is the principal river; 


o &ss,»wa tsngt 

l “a‘rS°S 1 «i present »»”*<“ feSSSwf 

ading, and buffoonerv. In Intel timc^ . 0. . . 1 forma an( i customs still pre- 

e'^ t r^K^ffo%»ln«tod to the heathen festivals of spring-time; and 
thev still remind us. partly of the Lupercalia and 

allowed to commence their bacchanalia two days beton euie a ^ ^ Mo|((lay » (or 

days of C. had distinct names such as fat o the beVnning^of Lent was Especially 
“fool’s consecration ), etc.. The 1 uesclay dci > re ° of making presents of 

styled C.-the Futtnacht of the Genuan ]?°P° g ^ houses during ©.“remind ns of 
green nosegays or garlands, and planting nr tieesDeToc iong - f the Yule-tide or 

the thyrsus of the ancient Bacchanals, and eq; 1 ) . ' . ; custom also of scourging 
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days; hut in Italy, as Goethe says m hm elm l ^ distinguished by the pomp 

SHmof Bomo 'became most prominent. The years of 
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fingrv politics, 1848 and 1849, had a discouraging effect on the attempts which had been 
made to restore the gaycty of C. in the Roman Catholic towns of Germany. 

CKBIilY ' OB, A (Lat, lie sh- dev ouri n g), i n Cuvier’s system of zoology, a principal division 
of the order-' : 'otfliammdUa -.called- • carnemiers- 'or 'carnariti (q.v.), and including the most 
amvkorous or sanguinary of the order— the quadrupeds which chiefly prey on the verte- 
brate and warm-blooded animals. The C. have six incisors or cutting teeth in each jaw; 
their tusks or canine teeth are very strong, and even their molar teeth or grinders are 
usually f urnished with cutting edges. Rut even the C. are carnivorous in very different 
degrees, and some of them have teeth and other organs adapted to a partial use of some 
kinds of vegetable food. Cuvier subdivided the C. into three tribes, plantigrada (q.v.), 
digitigrada (q.v.), and amphibia (seals, q.v., etc.). The digestive apparatus of carnivo- 
rous animals is inbre simple than that of the herbivorous; the stomach is single, and in 
general of comparatively small size, and the intestines are comparatively short and 
unvoluminous. Their muscular energy is very great, their respiration and circulation 
very active, and their demand for food very constant. Some of them are adapted 
for seizing their prey by leaping, others by running, a few by swimming and diving. 
Most of them can only seize it with their mouths; but some have also, for this purpose, 
sharp retractile claws. 

CAE'NOCIIAN, John Murray, b. Georgia, 1817; educated in Edinburgh; studied 
medicine and surgery, with Dr. Mott of New York, beginning practice in 1847. Dr. 
Carnocban rapidly rose to the first rank among practicing physicians and surgeons, and 
acquired great celebrity for the boldness and success of his operations, such as the 
removal of the lower jaw; the cure of elephantiasis by ligature of the femoral artery; 
excision of the ulna and still preserving the arm with most of its functions; amputating 
the hip joint; and particularly for removing, in a case of neuralgia, the entire trunk of 
the second branch of the fifth pair of nerves. He has been professor of the principles 
and operations of surgery in the New York medical college, and health officer of the 
port. He has published a number of important papers on medicine and surgery. 

CAB.3ST0T, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite, b. May 18, 1758, at Nolay, in the depart- 
ment of Cede tfOr, Burgundy, gained distinction at an early period by Ins talents in 
mathematical science and military engineering. In 1791, he became, a member of the 
legislative assembly, and, in the convention, voted for the death of Louis XVI. After 
taking the command of the army of the north, and gaining the victory of Wattignies, 
he was elected into the committee of public safety, in which he was intrusted with the 
chief direction of military affairs, and greatly contributed to the successes of the French 
army. Though he endeavored to restrict the power of Robespierre, he was accused, 
with others, after the reign of terror; but the charge was dismissed. In 1797, having 
opposed the extreme measures of Barf as, his colleague in the directory, C.; as a suspected 
royalist, was sentenced to deportation. He escaped into Germany, where he wrote his 
defense, which conduced to the overthrow of his colleagues in 179*9. The 18th Emmaire 
brought him back to Paris, where he' was made minister of war, 1800; and by his energy, 
skill, and fertility of administrative resource, helped to achieve the brilliant results of 
the Italian and Rhenish campaigns. He retired, however, from his office when lie 
understood the ambitious plans of the emperor, but hastened, when he witnessed the 
reverses of the empire, to offer his services to Napoleon, who gave him the command of 
Antwerp in 1814, which he heroically defended. During the hundred days, lie held 
office as minister of the interior; and after the second restoration, retired first to Warsaw, 
and next to Magdeburg, where he died, Aug. 2, 1823. Among G.’s numerous writings 
on mathematics and military tactics, etc., we may notice his Emu mr lea Machines m 
General (178G); Reflexions mr la Metaphysique du Calctd In fl-n dimmed (1*197); and the 
Geometrie de Position (1813).— His son, Lazare Hifpolyte* Carnot, i>. at St. Omer, 
April 6, 1801, one of the leaders of the French democracy, was in early life a disciple of 
St. Simon, but, like others, left that school on account of the lax morals advocated by 
Enfantin— protesting against “ the organization of adultery and devoted lnmself to the 
inculcation of a more orthodox and virtuous socialism in various periodicals. In 1847, 
he declared himself a republican in his brochure, Les Radicam et la Gharte; and, after 
the Feb. revolution, was appointed minister of public instruction, but not finding him- 
self in sufficient rapport with his colleagues, he resigned. In 1868, he entered the corps 
legislatif, and the national assembly in 1871. He has written an Expose of St. Simonianism 
and M&mdires of Henri Gregoire and of Rarrere. 

CARNUNTUM, an ancient t. in upper Pannonia, on the Danube, founded by the 
Celts, but at an early period a Roman post. Marcus Aurelius resided here for three 
years during his wars with the Marcomanni. In the 4th c. C. was destroyed by German 
invaders; it was afterward rebuilt, and finally destroyed in the Magyar wars of the middle 
ages. 

CA'BQB, Al'gaiioba, or Locust-tree, Geratonia siliqua, a tree of the natural order 
leguminosce , suborder cmsalpiniem , a native of the countries around the Mediterranean 
sea, in size and manner of growth much resembling the apple-tree, but with abruptly 
pinnate dark evergreen leaves, which have about two or three pair of large oval leaflets. 
The flowers are destitute of corolla; the fruit is a brown leathery pod, 4 to 8 in, long, a 
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little curved, and containing a fleshy and at last spongy and mealy pulp, of an agreeable 
sweet taste, in which lie a number of sinning brown seeds, somewhat resembling small 
flattened beans. The seeds are bitter and of no use, but the sweet pulp renders the pods 
an important article of food to the poorer classes of the countries in which the tree 
grows. They are very much used by the Moors and Arabs. They are also valuable as 
.food for horses, for which they are much employed in the s. of Europe, and have of 
late years begun to be extensively imported into Britain, under the name of locust beam, 
which name and that of St. John's bread they have received in consequence of an ancient 
opinion or tradition, that, they are the “ locusts ” which formed the food of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness. It seems probable that they are the “husks” (keration) of 
the parable of the Prodigal son.— The Arabs make of the pulp of the 0. a preserve like 
tamarinds, which is gently aperient.— The C. tree is too tender for the climate of Britain. 
I) r. Boyle thinks its introduct ion into the n. of India would be an important addition 
to the resources of that country, and a valuable safeguard against famine. TJie produce 
is extremely abundant, some trees yielding as much as 800 or 900 lbs. of pods. The 
wood is hard, and much valued, and the bark and leaves are used for tanning. — The 
locust tree (q.v.) of America is quite distinct from this. 

CAROL, a Christmas hymn that maybe traced to the primitive church. It was 
customary to call upon such as could sing to praise God in a hymn, either out of the 
Scripture's or of their own invention; and it was also customary for bishops on Christmas 
day to make sport with their clergy, and to sing; which custom was in imitation of the 
Gloria in Rmlsis of the angels. Bee Christmas Carol, ants. 

CAR'OLAN, or O’CARQLAN, Turlogh, 1670-1 738; one of the most noted of native 
Irish bards. When but 18 years old he became utterly blind, and thenceforward followed 
the profession of wandering minstrel, in which character he won great fame. The num- 
ber of Ms compositions, to the greater part of which he fitted words, was about 200. 

' CAROLINA, North, an Atlantic state of the American union, having South Carolina 
and Georgia on the s., Tennessee on the tv., and Virginia on the n.;ln 3 at. 33° 53' to 
8(T 33' n., and long. 75° 25' to 84° 80' w., being about 450 m. long, and about 180 broad, 
with an area of about 50,704 sq. miles. The census of 1870 gave 678,470 whites, 891,650 
negroes, and 1241 civilized Indians— 1,071,381 in all. North Carolina was restored to a 
place in the union in 1888, after a new constitution had been adopted by the state gov- 
ernment, and approved by congress. It sends 8 members to the lower •house of congress, 
returning also, in common with every other state, 2 senators to the upper. The public 
debt of North C., in 1874, was 38,931,848 dollars, and its valuation of property was 
143,723,813 dollars. Annual expenses of government, 1,400,600 dollars. . Of rail ways, 
there were, in the year 1875, in actual operation, 1346 miles. The principal rivers are 
the Chowan, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, and Cape Fear. Of these, the first four divide 
themselves equally between Albemarle and Pamlico sounds — inlets which, besides being 
shallow and difficult in themselves are almost entirely cut off from the sim by a nearly 
continuous-series of low islands — and the last of the live, though it does fall into the open 
ocean, is yet not materially superior to the others, never showing more than 14 ft. of 
water on the bar. With tills insular breast-work, the mainland is geologically connected 
to a depth of about 69 m., being everywhere alluvial, and in many places swampy. To 
the w. of this belt, the country, after undulating into hills, is traversed by the ridges of 
the Alleghanies, which, culminating in Mt. Mitchell to an elevation of 6470 ft., bear 
aloft between them a table-land of fully one third of that altitude. Through the mari- 
time tract, and even beyond it, the rivers are generally practicable for steam-boats. 
Among the productions, the most characteristic is the pitch-pine of the lower level; so 
that, in the matter of naval stores, this state surpasses all the rest of tho > union taken 
together. In mineral resources, also. North C. takes a lead, more especially in gold, 
copper, iron, and coal. The value of the manufactured products of North C. in 1870 
was 19,021,327 dollars; the value of the cotton brought to its shipping ports in 1876 was 
£1,122,959. The chief towns are Raleigh, the capital, near the Neuse; Wilmington and 
Fayetteville on the Cape Fear (the former within reach of tide-water, and the latter at 
the head of the navigation); New Berne, and Charlotte. North C. was first permanently 
colonized from Virginia in 1653. Down to 1693, it continued to form one province along 
with South Carolina, the two being frequently still called the Carolinas. in a local dec- 
laration of independence of May, 1775, 14 months before the 4th of July, 1770, North C. 
first demanded a separation from Great Britain. 

CAROLINA, South, an Atlantic state of the American union, of a triangular form, 
with North Carolina and Georgia on its inland sides. It extends between 32° and 35” 
10' n. lat., and 78" 25' and 83° 20' w. long., having an area of 34,000 sq. miles. In 1870, 
the total pop. of South O. was 705,006; of whom 289,667 were whites, 415,814 negroes, 
and 124 civilized Indians; in 1875, the population was 923,447. The total population in 
1800 was 345,591. South C. formerly differed from all the other states in appointing, its- 
presidential electors, and its executive, not by the popular suffrage, but by the joint vote 
of the two branches of the local legislature, being thus pre-eminent in the aristocracy of 
its constitution. In 1868, however, in the reconstruction of the southern states, South: 
C. was restored to a place in the union, with a new constitution adopted by a majority 
of voters, and approved by congress. It is represented in congress by 5 members in the 
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lower house, besides tlx c 2 senators which each state possesses alike. t Physically a contin- 
uation of its northern neighbor, South C., behind a breast-work of islets, presents a low 
belt, generally swampy, of about 100 m. in depth, rising; backward through, an undulat- 
ing region to a height of 4000 ft. in the Alleghenies. With such a range of soil, and cl imatc, 
tlie productions are veiry various— cotton, rice, tobacco, indigo, sugar, silk, maize, and 
wheat. In the first two articles, South C. stands pre-eminent, yielding nearly as much 
nee as all the other states together, and more cotton, in proportion to area, than any other 
state. Its mineral treasures are chiefly granite, sienite, marble, and gneiss, from the 
primitive formations of the state, for building; along with gold, lead, and iron: it is 
probable that no coal will be found. The public indebtedness of South O. in 1874 was 
17,017,(551 dollars, and the assessed value of property in 1878 was 170,95(5,502 dollars. 
Since the reconstruction of the state, public institutions have made great progress. Tvltli; 
not much more than 50 in. of canal, South C. has 1400 of railway. The chief rivers, 
each the receptacle of considerable affluents, are the Great Pedee, Santee, and Edisto, 
and also the Savannah, as common to Georgia and South G\, the whole being said to 
furnish an inland navigation of 2400 miles. The cotton product of South, C. in 1886 
amounted to 112,278 bales; in 1868, to 240,225; and in 1873-74, to 488,194 bales. The 
value of tlie cotton brought to the shipping ports of South C. in 1876 was £4,820,568. 
The chief towns are Charleston. Columbia (the capital), Georgetown, and Greenville, 

•CAROLINA PX1TK. See Spigelia. 

CAROLINA, Makia, 1752-1814; daughter of Francis I. and Maria Theresa of Aus- 
tria, and queen of Naples by her marriage with Ferdinand I V. in 1708. She had great 
influence with the king, leading him in 1798 to declare war against France, the con- 
sequence of which was the marching of the French upon Naples and the flight of Fer- 
dinand and Carolina to British protection. After returning to Naples she conspired 
against Napoleon, and, with her husband, was again expelled. She died in Vienna 
before any further restoration to the throne. 

CAROLINE, a co. in e. Maryland, on the Delaware border, intersected by the Mary- 
land and Delaware and the Dorchester and Delaware railroads; 300 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
13,767—4166 colored. It has a level sandy surface, producing corn, oats, potatoes, etc. 
Co. seat, Denton. 

CAROLINE, a co. in e. Virginia, on the Rappahanock river, and the Richmond, 
Frederick and Potomac railroad; 480 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 17,248 — 9637 colored. Produc- 
tions, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco. Co. seat, Bowling Green. 

CAROLINE, Amelia Elizabeth, wife of George IV. of Great Britain, was the second 
daughter of Charles William Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel, and of the 
princess Augusta of Britain. She Was born on the 17th May, 1768, and spent, her youth 
under great/ restraint at her father’s court. In 1795, she .was married to the prince 
of Wales. The marriage was disagreeable to him, and although she bare him a daugh- 
ter, the princess Charlotte, he separated from lifir immediately on her recovery from 
childbed; and she lived by herself in a country residence at Blaeldieath, the object of 
much sympathy,* the people regarding Lei* as "the victim of her husband’s love of vice. 
Reports to her discredit led the king, in 1808, to cause investigation to bo made into 
her conducts which was found to.be imprudent, but not criminal. In 1814, she obtained 
leave to visit Brunswick, and afterwards to make a further tour. She visited the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and lived for some time on the lake of Como, an Italian, byname 
Bergaini, being all the while in her company. When her husband ascended the throne 
in 1820, she was offered an annuity of £50,000 sterling to renounce the title of queen, 
and live abroad; but she refused, "and made a triumphal entry into London, whereupon 
the government instituted proceedings against her for adultery. Much that was very 
offensive was proved as to her conduct; but the manner in which she had been used 
by her husband, and the splendid defense of Brougham, caused such a general feeling in 
her favor, that the ministry were obliged to give up the divorce bill, after it had passed 
the house of lords. She now fully assumed the rank of royalty, but was refused coro- 
nation, and turned away from the* door of Westminster abbey on the day of the corona- 
tion of her husband. She died on 7th Aug. , 182 1 . 

CAROLINE BOOKS, four works drawn up at the request of Charlemagne against 
the decrees of the second council of Nice on the adoration of images, and" contained 
i n the Capitulare Proluhm of Charlemagne, 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, or NEW PHILIPPINES, a widely scattered archipelago in 
the Pacific, in of New Guinea and e. of the Philippines, between 8° and 11° n., ana 135° 
and 187° e. The westernmost are known as the Pelew (q.v. ante) or Palau islands, and 
cover 846 sq.m, of land, heing nearly encircled by a coral reef. The surface is well 
wooded, and the soil fertile, producing bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, oranges, 
bananas, etc., in abundance. Cattle, sheep, and hogs have been domesticated; there is 
a great variety of birds, and the lagoons abound with fish. The inhabitants are dark- 
colored, and evidently of Papuan and Malay blood. The islands, and most of the vil- 
lages, form independent but co-operative republics. One of the most remarkable insti- 
tutions is the " elObbergall,” a kind of union for mutual aid and defense. The women, 
too, have cldbbergalls of tlxeir own, and exercise much political influence. Up to the- 
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ie last century the people used stone instruments and weapons. Their , cur- 
lists of pieces,” or pieds, of ancient glass and enamel, to which they ascribe a 
mlation, supposed to be about . 10 , 000 , seems to be decreasing. 
Carolines proper, consist of 48 groups, and comprise between 
500 islands, of about 800 sq.m, in all. The Matelotas. group lies n.e. of the 
tnd consists of three islands, thinly inhabited. Yap, or Guap, further n.e., is 
<r and has a good harbor. The natives of Yap are more advanced in civmza- 
*i r neighbors; they cultivate the betel-nut with great care, build good boats, 
iar villages, pave the streets, and build stone piers and wharves. A Span- 
ras established in 1856. The XJlea, Swede, and Lutke islands are umm- 
the Hugoleu (or Rug) group, discovered in 1834, consists of five large and 
d l islands, with 35,000 inhabitants of two races, red and black, who are 
with each other. The Mortlaek, or Young William’s, group consists of 
with a population of about 3,400, of Samoan Origin, who. are the only 
hiper s in all the archipelago. To the n.e. lies Kuvcn island, inhabited by 
a of mixed foreign blood. The Sen iavine group, comprising three islands, 
;1 colony of whiles, and one of the islands has been the seat of an American 
1851. This island, called Ascencion by the French, is a rendezvous lor 
remarkable pile of ruins which seem to have 
island, in the center of the Carolines proper, is a 
her in 1804, anrl is now the seat of an American 
aerwise the Mul grave archipelago, comprise the 
Donulatioa estimated at 100,000. Sec Polynesia, 
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mission sine 
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CAROLINES MATILDA, 1761-75; sister of George III. of England 
Denmark having married Christian VII. in 1768, by whom she became } th 
Frederick YL Through the jealousy of the queen dowager andt^ekm^ss 
she was accused of infidelity, and the king, who had becor 
caused her and Struensce, her physician, to he arrested. , 
minister saved the queen from death, but she was sent m 
grief in the castle of Celle. See Stbuensee, ante. 

' CAROM, Rene Edouard, b. Canada, 1800; educated 
milted to the bar in 1826. He was mayor < ' ^ 
live council 1843-47, and 1848- 
judge of the queen's bench. 

Lower Canada, and in 1873 wa 

CARO’RA, a t. of Venezuela 
of Caracas, and 60 m. e. of lak 
a handsome parish church, con 
ropes, and line hammocks fron 
agricultural produce, and inti 
which the district is famous. 

6 , 000 . 

CAROTID ARTERY. The g 
different parts of the head, appe 
head, or, more probably, from 
researches of Dr. Alexander FI 


IZZZ, d Li in the Quebec seminary; ad- 

of Quebec 1827-37, and speaker of the iegisla- 
•58; when he abandoned political life, and was appointed 
In’ 1857 he was commissioner for codifying the laws of 
s appointed lieutenan t-governor of Quebec. 

„ South America, in the province of Caro, 210 ra. w.s.w 
:e Maracaybo, on the Tocuyo. The town is well built, bar 
Lvent, hermitage, etc. There are manufactures of leather, 
n the fiber of the agave feeUda. A trade is carried on m 
ie aromatic balsams, resins, gums, and wild cochineal for 
The pop., which was formerly much larger, is now about 


Each C A consists of the primitive or common carotin, wmen, uit up^a 
of the larynx or organ of voice, separates into two great divisions, of nearly equu 
the external and the internal carotid. The external carotid supplies the lan ux, 
face, and scalp with blood; its principal branches being the superior thyioul, the 
the facial the occipital, the posterior aural, the internal maxillary, and the tc 
The last-named artery is occasionally opened by the surgeon m preference to a \ 
for example , in certain cases of cerebral apoplexy. The internal carotid 
of the cranium through a somewhat tortuous canal in the > temporal Loue, and ai 
foratinar the dura mater, or fibrous membrane of the brain, separates into the 
and middle cerebral arteries, which are the principal arteries ot the ^ 

course through the dura mater, it gives off the ophthalmic h q PP o 

into several small branches that supply the eye and surrounding paits. bee L 

* i0 $unm , —Wounds of the carotid trunks are generally from stabs, Bmcides 
vague desire to cut them, hut rarely cut sufficiently deep by the side of . he wi 
Of course, should either vessel be wounded, death results almost immediate]} , 
lured wounds, however, may not be immediately fatal; they a 

\ .y> i r wii.i-.it ftnr.ii nncurrenoft hannened about twenty } cars ago m b 
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CAB.07TGE,-' a t. of Switzerland, canton of Geneva, about 2 m. from the city of that 
name, with .which it is connected by a bridge across the Arve. It has cotton-spinning, 
leather, and pottery manufactures; and in 1780 the king* of Sardinia, as ruler of Savoy, 
tried to set it up as the industrial rival of Geneva, but failed. Pop. ’70, 5,871. 

■ GAB0UG1, a fc of Switzerland, in the canton and about 1 m. s. of Geneva, on the 
left bank of the Arve. It is beautifully situated, regularly built, and surrounded by 
villas, orchards, and meadows. It has a handsome Itomnn Catholic and a Protestant 
church. There are manufactures of thread, clay pipes, leather, watches, and pottery. 
There is a bridge across the Arve connecting the town with Geneva. Pop. ’70, 5,871. 
[From Suppt.] 

CAB?, Gyprinus mrpio, a fish of the family GyprinicU s (q.v.), of which, indeed, it 
may be regarded as the type, a native of the central countries of Europe, and corre- 
sponding latitudes in Asia, but on account of its value as an article of food, long natu- 
ralized in many countries in which it is not indigenous. No Ah, indeed, except its con- 
gener the goldfish, has been so much transported by man from one place to another; 
and this has been the more easily and successfully accomplished, that the 0. can subsist 
longer than most fishes out of the water, if only kept moist. The C. is said not to be 
originally a native of England, but the statements sometimes made as to the time of its 
introduction are untrustworthy; it certainly existed in England before the Kith century. 
It is mentioned in the famous Poke of St. Albans, in 1496, by Dame .Juliana Barnes, as 
a “ dayntous fysshe, but scarce.” The 0. spawns in May, and is oul of condition until 
July. ’ It does' not succeed so well in Scotland, of which country it is certainly not a 
native, as in the s. of England; and in northern countries generally, it neither increases 
so rapidly in size, nor exhibits so great fecundity, as in more congenial climates. Its 
fecundity, in favorable circumstances, is prodigious; more than 700,000 eggs have been 
found in the ovaries of a single C. of moderate size. The O. is rather an inhabitant of 
lakes and ponds than of rivers, in which, if it is found, it shows a, preference for the 
stillest parts. It feeds chiefly on aquatic plants, and may be fattened on lettuces and 
similar soft vegetables, for which its teeth are remarkably adapted, being few, mostly 
large, flat, and situated on the pharynx very far back in the mouth; worms, mollusks, 
and insects, however, form part of its food" It deposits its spawn $>li weeds. It is said 
to live to a great age, even 150 or 200 years; its scales, “like the productions of the 
cuticle in some other animals, becoming gray and white with age.” It is known to 
attain the weight of 3 lbs. when six years old. A 0. of 18 or 10 lbs. weight is deemed 
of extraordinary size in England, but one of 70 lbs. weight, and nearly 9 ft. long, 
was taken near Frankfort-on- the-Oder, and 30 or 40 lbs. is not an unusual size in 
some of the German lakes. In Austria and Prussia, many lakes and ponds are let at a 
high rent for the G. which they contain. — Of the other specks of the genus eyprlnm, 
as now restricted, which are found in Britain, none belong to the section having bur- 
bulcs at the angles of the mouth. See Ckttctain, Gibed, and Goldfish. 

To the angler, the C. is not a very valuable fish, as he is by no means a free biter. 
When hooked, however, he runs strongly, and fights with considerable determination 
and cunning. In still water, the best' means of fishing for G. is with a very light 
quill-float. A small piece of dead rush will answer the purpose equally well, or better. 
The float should be fixed on the line so that the bait may be upon the bottom, and if 
that be clear of weeds (the angler must take care that it is so), the O. will easily see 
and pick up the bait. It is advisable, however, in fishing for ()., to use two rods, 
and the float to one of these should be so placed that the bait, may be just off the 
bottom. The former tackle should he baited with well-scoured rod' worms, gentles, 
or grubs of some sort; the latter with a green pea, boiled wheat, or paste. The 
hooks should be of No. 8 size, and tolerably stout in the wire, and the gut perfectly 
round and good, and as fine as is consistent with the size of the fish angled for. In 
using green peas or wheat, boil until the skin cracks. Very small potatoes of the 
size of a bean have been known to attract good carp. The best paste is bread worked 
up with a little brandy or gin. Gentles, wasp grubs, flies, and other insects, worms, 
or caterpillars, may all, at times, take carp. When a O. bites, he nibbles at the bait for 


not only the life of the patient, but that of the man who had inflicted the wound, and 
who was then in prison awaiting his trial. 

Sir Astley Cooper was the first to tie the common carotid for spontaneous aneurism, 
in Nov., 180*5; and since then, the operation has been successfully performed in rq num- 
ber of cases. Owing to the numerous interchange of branches between vessels of both 
sides of the head, cutting off the supply of blood through one carotid is seldom followed 
by affections of the brain. Such have, ho wever, occurred in a few instances..; but I)r. 
Mussey of America tied both carotids within twelve days of each other without any such 
result. . ■ . . 

The common carotid in the horse is the termination- of the righ t arteria iimominata. 
It is a large vessel, about an inch long, which emerges from the chest below the wind- 
pipe, and divides into the vif/ht and loft carotids. These bend upward, hav rug the wind- 
pipe between them, gradually inclining inwards at tho upper part, where each divides 
into external and internal carotid, and a large anastomosing branch arising from be ween 
these two. 



and often takes off the tail of the -worm, or strips 
lite useless to strike until tlie float disappears entirely. 

Thessaly; a pantomime represented by- two men, one 
, in which there was a contest for the possession of 
h arc finally captured by the robber. All the action was 
much like a pantomime of the present day. 

the mountains which, inclose Hungary and Transyl- 
L *eat semicircle (whose concavity is towards the s.w.), 
rom Presburg on the Danube to Orsova on tne same 
40' n long. 17° to 26° east. The G. M. form part of 
of central Europe, separated from tbe_mountains of bilesia ; 

of the March, and from r - 

the whole of the G. M. lie within the ^strian^minions. 

i; one in Hungary to the n. 
lid wooded mountains between. 


gome seconds before he takes, if, 
the hook completely. But it is q 

CARPiE'A, a dance in ancien 
a robber and the other a plot 
the plowman’s oxen, wmcli 
rhythmical, and performed i. 

* CABPA'TEIAH MOUNTA 
vania on the n., e., and s. in .a i 
extending over a space of 800 m 
river, between hit. 44 40 to 49 
the great mountain system 
and Moravia by the valley 
valley of the Danube. Aimosl 
'They form two great masses, 
jB.e.-, with ranges of lower 
Hungarian Carpathians is 
mass of granite mountains; 
gome of its peaks rising ' 

8,143 ft. high. On the nor 
the Carpathians, 
and is separa^d 
ence of climate between 
few minerals, d 
groups and ranges, 

(q.v.) are of gfei 


the Alps and Mt. Ilremus by the 

_______ ' ‘ " is. 

w. ■ aid one in Transylvania to the 
The highest group of tlie 
thatof 2 atm or the Carpal, in the very n. of Hungary, a ma jestic 
exhibiting much grandeur in its naked precipices, ^ and rn 
to the height of more than 8,000 ft., the Lomnitz peiuv bem to 
° -them declivity of the Eisthal peak exists the only giacier m 
The Tatra group is penetrated by no valleys, but only by wild in vines, 
nod from the rest of the range by deep depressions. There is a gieat diffcr- 
At . * 11 foS uUiern an <f northern i sides. These higher mountains yield 

s but the" low er Carpathians of Hungary, which stretch aro un 1 hem m 

bj - is of various kinds. The mines of Scliemnitz 

*Many of the Hungarian mountains are of limestone. I he 
l are mostly of primitive rocks. On the eastern and southern 
glit of 9,000 ft. and upwards. Mt. Butsclietpe, the cuunmat- 
18 ft above the sea. The C. M. are generally 
• ~~~ " in some, parts, forests are 
“fries, extinct craters, and 

rarely exceeded. Tiie- lower 

[ “with vineyards, walnut proves, etc., 
- lcrl y' beech. and pine. The ranges which connect 
with those of Transylvania arc in great part composed 
and comparatively little population or cul- 


abound in_ mineral; 
at celebrity. 
iDOUBtaios of 1 ransy 1 vania 
borders, they reach the heig 

W peak, has an elevation ot 9,oA --- , AAr . - 

clothed with wood to a height of more than 4,000 f. t 
found at 5 500 ft.-and with steep, precipices narrow ravines, 
cones of volcanic origin, they exhibit scenes of ^andeur 
parts of the mountains are beautifully clothed 
above which ascend forests of elieiiy, 
the high mountains of Hungary 
of sandstone, have an unfruitful soil, i 
tivation. 

CAR'PATHOS. See Scaupaxto, ante, 
n \ T?pp a T X Tf an Baptiste b 1827; a French sculptor, whose more conspicuous 
G A RPE AL X, Je an a ’ nd his Children," - Neapolitan Fisherman,^ 

rf carpels ot wMelr i«. comp, ££ M "v.gl S2?S 
united thivt tiiev appear as one ^hiwrcin^the ov „l es are developed, like the buds 
SS^leav^om^M plants. The fruit, as well as the pu-tfl, may 
therefore be said to be composed of one or more carpels.. . , , 

CAEPENTA'EIA, GuLF or a broad “J^awpindAntat um of x/iskud to 

Ha, stretching from 11 to 17 30 s. lak, discovered and partly explored it 

have been named from Carpenter,, a Dutchman. who *sco,ered ana 7 m 

generally low! m&, in the rainy season, ‘the floods are such as materially to freshen the 

tariamsm; and Harmony of the Gospels . 

CABPENTEE Mary, daughter of Dr. took a^active part S the movement 

of Dr. William Carpenter <?T^MIH^aiilb^^dToaSfcg their cause in her 
for the reformation of neglected clnluien, a * i- r .-u th« "Redhed^e ref onn 

fi'tK.' '.raStaieS, ttCfdS’p.tta.l association, wires, journ. 


f?axpeat0':r.. 

Carpentry. 



she edited. Besides her reformatory writings, she published Our Convicts (1804), a book 
which drew public attention to the treatment of young criminals; The Las! Days of th*- 
Rajah liammohun Roy; and '"Six Months in India. 

CARPENTER, Matthew EL, b. Vt, 1834; studied law with Rufus Choate; and 
in 1848 settled in Wisconsin, from which -.state lie was returned as U. S. senator la 
1868, and was re-elected in 1879. He is an able lawyer and a brilliant debater. 

€ ABPEHT.EE, William Benjamin, m.d., ll.d., f.ils., f.l.s., f.g.s., one of the 
most distinguished physiologists aiid writers on physiology of the present day. Soon 
after his graduation in Edinburgh in 1869, he published his Principles of General ami 
Comparative Physiology, which was one of the earliest works giving a general view of 
the science of Hie. As the treatise grew in size in successive editions, it was divided 
into two — -The Principles of 'Comparative ''Physiology, and The Principles of General Physi- 
ology. , These ':, works, ' together.: With -The- Principles of Ihman Phymolof/y, which origp 
mil ly appeared in 1846, and reached a fourth edition in 1858, and The Pi indplvs of Mental 
Physiology (Lond. 1874},. form -'a: perfect cyclopaedia, of biological science. C. has life 
wise pubiished A Manual of Physiology; 1 he Microscope, Us Revelations and Us Cues; a. 
prize essay upon The Use and .'Abuse of 'Alcoholic liquors; and numerous memoirs on 
various departments of physiology, microscopical anatomy, and natural history, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, etc. His most important original researches are On the 
Structure of Shells; On the Development of Pmpum Lapillus; and On the Structure, 
Functions , and General History of the Foraramifera . For several years lie edited Ihe 
British and ■ Foreign ■ -Medim- GMrurgical Bedew, and lie was one of the editors of The 
Natural History Review. In 1848, he was appointed professor of medical jurisprudence 
at university college, and soon afterwards examiner in physiology and comparative 
anatomy in the university of London; but he resigned these offices on his appointment, 
in 1856, as registrar to that university. In 1861, the royal medal was awarded to him 
by the royal society ; and in 1878, he was elected a corresponding member of the insti- 
tute of France. He took a chief part in the government expeditions sent out in 1868— 
69-70 for deep-sea exploration in the n. Atlantic; and since then he has contributed 
largely to the discussion of the vexed question of ocean circulation in the journal of the 
royal geographical society and other periodicals. In the art. Atlantic in the Eney. 
Brit. , 9th ed., his views will he found summarized. He advocates the doctrine of’ a 
vertical circulation sustained by opposition of temperature only, independent of and dis- 
tinct from the horizontal currents produced by winds; see Gulf Stream. This doctrine 
was first advanced by prof. Lenz of St. Petersburg in 1845; but Dr. C. was ignorant of 
this, when the deep-sea observations begun in 1868 led him to an identical theory. Dr. 
C. has written largely on another controverted subject— that of spiritualism, which he 
maintains to be a delusion, lie entered this field as early as 1858, in an article on ani- 
mal magnetism in the Quarterly Bedew; a late contribution to the controversy is Mes- 
merism, Spiritualism , etep historically and scientifically considered (Longmans & Co., 1877). 

CABEEHTEE BEE, a name given to those bees that excavate their nests in wood. 
One of l\\mi,:%ylocopa',nolaceq, mis been '-already, noticed, and its nest briefly described, 
in the article Bee (q.v.). 

CARPENTER, SHIP’S, a naval officer whose duty is to keep a ship of war in repair, 
specially during action in case of damage that may endanger sinking. 

CARPEHTRAS, a t. of France, in the department of VaucJuse, is situated on. the left 
bank of the Auzon, about 15 m. me. of Avignon. This town was known to the Romans 
as Garpentoracte, and among other remains, a triumphal arch attests their former presence 
here. C. has manufactures of cottons, woolens, and leather; brandy distilleries, dye- 
works, etc. It is the entrepot for the products of the district. Pop. ’73, 7,857. 

€ARPEHTRY is the art of framing timber for architectural and other purposes. 
Technically, the term is restricted to the framing of heavy work, such as the roofs, 
floorings, partitions, and all the wood- work concerned in maintaining the stability of an 
edifice, while the minor and ornamental fittings are called joinery; but popularly the- 
workman who does either kind of -work is called a carpenter. 

The present article will be confined to a popular description of the most useful 
methods of framing timber and smaller wood-work. 

The preliminary preparation of timber is the work of the sawyer, who, by the saw- 
mill or pit-saw, divides the trunks of trees into planks, etc. ; these are further divided 
by the carpenter, who uses hand-saws of various kinds, according to the work. For 
dividing wood into separate pieces in the direction of the fiber, the ripping -saw is used; 
for cross cutting, or sawing thin pieces in the direction of their length,’ the common 
hand-saw or the finer toothed panel-saw; for making* an incision of a given depth, and 
for cutting small pieces across the fiber, the tenon-saw, the sash-saw, or dovetail-saw is 
used. These are thin saws, stiffened by a strong piece of metal at the back to prevent 
crippling. 'When a curved cut is to be made, a very narrow saw without a back, called 
a compass-saw or a hey hole-saw, is used. The general name for these is turning-saws ; 
they have their plates thin and narrow towards the bottom, and each succeeding tooth 
finer, and the teeth are not bent on contrary sides of the plate for clearing, as in broad 
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;'/.The : surface of wood is smoothed by planing*. According to the work, different kinds 
of planes are used: the jack-planes which -is large and rough, for taking away the rough 
of the saw; the trying-plane, for bringing the "surface perfectly level and true, or the 
loyig -plane for the same purpose, where the work is of great length, as for the joining 
edges' of long boards to be glued together. Th e smoothing-plcme, which is much smaller 
thau these, gives the smooth finished surface. The spoke-shat c, a sort of plane with a 
double handle, is used for paring and smoothing rouhded work. 

Ornamental moldings are cut by means of molding-planes* which have their cutting: 
edges curved to the required pattern. A good stock of these is one of the most expen- 
sive items of the tool- chest. 

The paring of wood, and the cutting of rectangular or prismatic cavities,, notches, 
etc., are done by means of chisels. Those for cutting across the fiber are called firmers 
or paring-chisels; those for cutting deep and narrow cavities, moriise-cimds, which are 
made very thick and narrow, and fitted in the handles with a strong flange, to bear heavy 
blows with the mallet. Chisels for paring concave surfaces are called gouges. For 
boring holes, brad-awls , gimlets , centerbits, and gouges are used— -the two latter are fixed 
in a stock or revolving handle, and are used for large holes. When it is required to 
ascertain if an angle be square, or of any given inclination, the square, dr the bevel set to 
the required angle, is applied to test the work as it proceeds. When parallel edges are 
required, the marking gauge is used to draw the line to be worked to. When a simple 
, straight line is required for working to, a piece of string is chalked, then stretched 
tightly over the wood and lifted in the middle, when, by its recoil, it strikes the ’Wood 
and leaves a straight chalked line. The straigJil-edge, a strip of wood with one of its 
edges perfectly straight, is applied to detect superficial irregularities. The operation of 
planing the edge of a board straight is called shooting, and such edges are said to be shot. 
When the joiner requires to ascertain whether the surface of a piece of wood is all in 
one plane, he takes, two slips of Wood with edges perfectly straight and parallel, and of 
equal width; these slips, called winding-sticks, are placed edge upwards, cue at each end, 
across the board, and the workman looks in the longitudinal direction of the board over 
the upper edges, and if the two edges be not in the same plane, the board is planed 
down at the elevated parts until it is out of wind. For setting work level, a spirit-level, 
set in a wooden frame, or a pluinb-ievcl is used. For further description of the tools 
alluded to above, and in the rest of this article, see the special articles. 

When two pieces of timber have to be united at their ends, as in lengthening the 
beams for roofing, partitions, the masts and keels of ships, etc., the operation is called 
scarfing , and the joint a scarf. The methods of scarfing are very numerous; those fig- 
ured below will serve to illustrate the principal. 

The following are the principal rules for scarfing as stated by Tredgold. 

The length of the scarf should be, if bolts are not used— in oak, ash, or elm, six 
times the depth of the beam; in fir, 12 times the depth of the beam. If bolts and indents 
are combined, the length of the scarf should he — in oak, ash, or elm, twice the depth of 
the beam; in fir, four" times the depth. In scarfing beams to resist transverse strains, 
straps driven on tight are better than bolts. The sum of the areas of the bolts should 
not be les^ than one fifth the area of the beam, "when a longitudinal strain is to be borne. 

No joint should be used in which shrinking or expansion can tend to tear the timbers. 

No joint can be made so strong as the timber itself. When two pieces of timber are 
connected so tiiat the joint runs parallel with the fibers of both, it is called a longitudinal 
joint; but when the place of the joint is at right angles to the fibers of both, an abutting 
joint. A very short tenon is called a stub tenon. When a second minor tenon is made 
projecting from the principal tenon, it is called a tusk tenon. 

For lighter joiner’s work, other methods of framing are used, and adapted to the 
work — to boards generally instead of beams ; thus, for example, the mortise and tenon 
joint, made oblong instead of square, is used in framing doors, shutters, drawing-boards, 
or any other kind of extended superficial work liable to warping. An outside "frame or 
skeleton is made with a panel or panels in the middle, and each piece of the frame ha* 
the grain at right angles to the piece into which it is mortised, in order that they shall 
eventually correct the warping. 

* Dovetailing is extensively used for connecting boards at right or other angles, as in 
making boxes, drawers, etc. ‘ Common dovetailing is usually glued. Nails or pins and 
glue are used with the miter and other notched joints. 

Boards may be united at their edges to form an extended surface, as a flat plank par- 
tition, etc., either by simple gluing of the shot edges, by a rebate, or by a plowed groove 
and a corresponding projection. The rebate is cut by means of a rebating plane; that 
in the figure is combined, with a bead, the usual joint for wooden partitions. The # 
groove, a sort of extended mortise, is cut by a plane with a projecting iron called the 
plow. 

In all cases where glue is used in joints, it should be applied to both surfaces, which 
should be rubbed and pressed together until nearly all the glue is forced out, then kept 
pressed by a cramp or weights. "‘White lead is used for outside joints. 

Special departments of this subject, such as roofs, staircases, etc., will be treated 
under their respective heads. 
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CARPET-BAGGER, a terra of contempt applied by the; people of the southern:-, 
United States to a man who came from any other part of the union- to livefu the south,, or 
to transact business there after the close of the rebellion. The term lias been extended: so* 
as to designate any person in any part of the country who lias no* fixed residence. One 
offense of the carpet-bagger in the south was in teaching negroes to read and write, and: 
helping them to assert their new political rights, wliich the greater majority of native 
whites were in no hurry to see exercised. In the unsettled condition of the southern 
states after the rebellion, they furnished an inviting field for adventurers and dema- 
gogues, who gave some ground for the stigma which has largely attached to the name- 
of carpet-bagger. 

CABPETS. Woven C., such as are now so common in this country, were first used! 
in the east, where the custom of sitting cross-legged on the floor still renders them, 
especially useful. Our rude forefathers covered the floors of their houses with, rushes*, 
hair, or straw; and in Norwegian farm-houses, where so many of our ancient customs 
still exist, the floor. of the best room is commonly strewed with juniper-twigs. The; 
first step towards a woven carpet was made by plaiting rushes to form a matting. 

The principal varieties of C, now in use are the Turkey, the Axminster, the Brus- 
sels, the Wilton, the Venetian, the Dutch, the Kidderminster or Scotch, Whytocklsi 
tapestry and velvet pile, and the printed felt carpet. 

The real Turkey carpet is made in one piece; those manufactured for the orientals 
are usually too small for use in this country. The patterns consist merely of curved 
and angular strips, of variegated but dark and unobtrusive colors. The warp is of 
strong linen or cotton, to which bunches or tufts of colored worsted; are tied according; 
to the pattern, a drawing of which is placed before the weaver to copy. The surface is; 
afterwards shorn level. Rugs are made in a similar manner; the colored worsteds are- 
tied very rapidly by young girls. 

The • Mmimier. carpet is merely the English-made Turkey carpet,, formerly manufac- 
tured as above at Axminster, in Devonshire. They are usually made to order, and of 
the size required for the room; from the tedious nature of the process of manufacture,, 
they are very expensive. 

Templeton's patent Axminster carpet is a very beautiful fabric, very much resembling; 
that from which it derives its name, but it is wrought on the chenille principle. 

The BrumU carpet is a mixture of linen and worsted, but, Him the Turkey carpet, 
the worsted only is shown on the upper surface. The basis or cloth is a coarse linen 
fabric, and between the upper and under threads of the weft, several (usually five) 
worsted threads of different colors are firmly bound in. The pattern is produced by- 
drawing to the surface, between each reticulation of the cloth basis, a portion of the 
worsted thread of the color required at that spot to produce the- pattern ; these updrawa 
portions are formed into loops, by being turned over wires, which are afterwards; with- 
drawn, and the loops thus left standing above the basis form the figured surface of the 
carpet. The machinery and processes by which this arrangement is produced are rather 
complex, and require to be seen to be fully understood. 

The Wilton carpet is made like the Brussels, but the wire- has a groove in its upper 
surface, and instead of being drawn out, it is liberated by passing a sharp knife through 
the worsted loop into this groove, and thus making a velvet pile surface instead of the 
looped thread. 

The Venetian carpet is produced in a common loom, and the pattern is all in the 
warp, which alone is visible, as it incloses the weft between it's upper and under sur- 
faces. The patterns are generally checks or stripes; the latter are chiefly used for stair 
carpets. , . 

The Butch carpet is a coarser and cheaper variety of plain Venetian, sometimes 
made wholly of hemp, or of a mixture of coarse wool and cow-hair. 

The Kidderminster or Scotch carpet has usually a worsted warp and woolen weft, and 
the pattern is made by the combination of the colors of each. Three-ply C. of this 
kind are made especially in Kilmarnock. This is the most durable of the moderate- 
priced G. : the patterns are not so brilliant as those of the Brussels or the tapestry, but, 
being ingrained and woolen throughout, they retain their character until worn through. *- 
This, and the three immediately preceding descriptions of carpet, exhibit their patterns 
nearly similar on both sides, and are therefore reversible. 

WhytocJc' s tapestry and velvet pile carpet, m it is now frequently called, is becoming 
very extensively used as a cheap substitute for Brussels and Wilton, which it is made 
to resemble very closely in the brilliancy and variety of pattern. The manufacture of 
this carpet is very curious and ingenious. Instead of five colored yarns, only one of v 
which is drawn to the surface at anyone place, while the other four remain buried 
between the upper and under threads of the cloth basis, a single colored yarn is used, 
and the variety of color produced by dyeing it of various colors at intervals of its 
length. The yarn is coiled upon a drum, and printed by means of rollers in such a 
manner that when the threads that encompass the roller shall be uncoiled and laid in 
line side by side, they shall present an elongated printing of the pattern, so that a rose, 
for example, the outline of which should be nearly circular, will be an oval, with length 
equal to four times its breadth. When, however the thread is looped over the wire, 
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4 in. of yarn feeing used for an inch of the carpet pattern, this elongation is exactly 
compensated, and the rose appears in its proper proportions. The machinery required 
for tins is, of course, much simpler than that for the Brussels, only one yam having to 
be looped, and that always in the same manner. 

The printed felt carpets are, as the name implies, simply made fey printing colors on 
felt* These are chiefly used for bedroom carpets. 

X very beautiful fabric has also been introduced, called the patent -wool mosaic, 
formed by cementing a velvet pile upon plain cloth. It is used for rugs, etc. The pile 
is formed by stretching lengths of woolen yarn between plates of finely perforated zinc, 
placed several yards apart, the colors of the threads feeing arranged so that their ends 
shall show the pattern. The mass of yarn is then inclosed in a ease, open at both ends, 
and compressed without deranging the fibers; and by means of a piston or ram at one 
end, a portion of this mass of yarn is forced forwards, the ends thus projecting are glued 
to the plain cloth, and when dried, are cut off to the length required for the pile. In 
this manner, several hundred slices are made from one setting of the yarn mosaic, and 
as many rugs produced. 

CASPI, a t. of northern Italy, 10 m. n. of the city of Modena. It is surrounded by 
walls, defended by a citadel, has a cathedral, and manufactures of silk and straw hats. 
Pop. 5,000. — Carpi is also the name of a t. of Venetia, in the province of Verona, 28 
m. s.e of Verona, celebrated for the victory obtained here fey prince Eugene over the 
French in 1701. Pop. 1200. • 


works of Correggio, and so closely imitated them as to pass on ms own as onginais. 
Very probably some of these imitations are now figuring as true Correggios. Da Carpi’s 
best works are the “Descent of the Holy Spirit,” “Adoration of the Magi,” and the 
saints Catherine, George, and Jerome, in churches at Rovigi;Bologne, and Ferrara. 

CABPI17I, Johannes de Plano, a celebrated Franciscan monk, fe. in CapitanaX 
Naples, about 1210; was one of the six friars selected by pope Innocent IV. to proceed 
to the court of the emperor of the Mongols, whose warlike advances in 1246 threw 
Christendom into consternation, in order to pacify the terrible nomadic warriors, and,, 
if possible, convert them to Christianity. The mission, accomplished under dreadful 
hardships,’ though without results so far as its main objects were concerned, was never- 
theless far from unfruitful. Prior to this, the most monstrous fables had prevailed 
’ regardin' 1 * the Tartars; and C.’s narrative, which gave a truthful and striking picture ot 
their numbers, character, and civilization, was the first to bring these myths into discredit 
In this book he also argued, with great good sense, for a union amongst Christian princes, 
as the only means of resisting those fierce hordes in their progress westward. _ As a book 
of travels, its accuracy has been attested by modern travelers. Hakluyt copied most or 
this work, at second-hand, into his first volume of Navigations and Discoveries. The date 
of C/s death is not certainly known. 

CABPI'NO, a t. of southern Italy, in the province of Foggia, 22 m. n.e. of San Severn, 
with a pop. of about 6,000. 

CABPOC'BATES, or Carpocras, flourished under Hadrian (180 A.p.) at Alexandria, 
where he founded the Gnostic sect of Carpocratians. According to him, the essence or 
true religion consisted in the union of the soul with the Monas or highest God, bv means 

•. ' U onncircfit-rmis nt flip, nmvill&r: faitil. ailCt 


Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. The cosmogony ot u. was ol uie u»uu. 
character, the central peculiarity of which was the belief that the worlds were created 
by angels. C, also held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. His follow Uh 
existed down to the 6th century. Whether or not; they -were V *°" 

tions ascribed to them, is more than we can positively ^ y h !,Wt of slan 

'concerning them being derived from orthodox writers, who weie m the habit ot slan- 

dering heretics. . , f 

CAE'POLITES, a generic term applied to fossil fruits, which, in 
our knowledge, it is impossible to refer more precisely to then place m the vegetable 
kingdom. Of 100 species described, 70 belong to the carboniferous system. 

CAB'PUS, Carpal Bones. See Hand, Foot, Skeleton. 

CARPZOV a Saxon family descended from Simon Carpzov, burgomaster of Bran- 
denburg about tbe middle of the 16th century. He left two sons— -Be nedi 
Benedict 1565-1624, was a jurist and professor of law at Wittenberg, and in 1WM, cnan 
cellor to Sophia, electress of Saxony. He died at Wittenberg leavmg flvesons. to M, 
the eldest son of the burgomaster, readied a high position in the DamshaJ fTm? v 0 f 

the second of the five, 1595-1666, was a professor at Leipsic ordmaiy of the faculty ot 
jurists at the same university, and in 1658, privy couacilor at EH esden Ue published 
several works which had much influence m the administration of justice. His laiei 
vearswerespent in reli^ous study. August, 1612-83, ids brother and the fourth son of 
Sfimt BenS! wa°s distinguished as a diplomatist was chancellor of theeonsistory 
at Coburg, and at the time of his death a privy councilor at Gotha, lie was a man ot 
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piety, and the author of several devotional works. J ohann Benedict, 1007-57, fifth 
son of the first Benedict, \vas professor of theology at Leipsic, and t he author of a 
system or theology and other works, of that nature. He also left five sons, all of whom 
obtained conspicuous reputation. One of the five was Johann G-otlgu, 1079-1767, who 
became an eminent theologian and professor of oriental languages at Leipsic. He wrote 
an introduetion to the canonical books of the Old Testament, and a (JnUca Bacm Veterk 
Ti'dimnti. Johann Benedict, grandson of the first Johann Benedict, 1720-1803, was. 
professor of philosophy at Leipsic, and professor of poetry and Greek at Helmstadt, 
and professor of theology. He wrote many philological works, and ended liis life as an 
abbot. 

CARQUINEZ, or Karquenas, a strait in California, between Suisun and San Pablo 
bays, 7 m. long, navigable for steam-boats, and for large . vessels as far as Benecia. 

CxlRR, Dabney, 1744-73; a brother-in-law of Thomas Jefferson, and an eloquent 
member of the Virginia colonial legislature. 

CARR, Sir Robert, d. Rhode Island, 1667; one of the English, commissioners to 
Hew England, appointed by Charles II., the others being* Nichols, Maverick, and 
Cartwright. After the capture of New Amsterdam (New York) from the Dutch in 
1664 by* Nichols, C compelled the Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware to submit to a 
capitulation. He then went with the other commissioners to Boston, where they 
' administered the government. 

CAKRA'CA, La, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, one of the chief naval arsenals of the king- 
dom, is situated 4 m. e.s.e. of Cadiz. It has been completely isolated from the main- 
land by artificial means; and so low is its situation, that it was necessary to erect 
the buildings on piles. It is defended by four forts, and is altogether very complete as 
an arsenal. 

CARR AC 'CL See Bolognese School, 

dAE’RAG-EElL often incorrectly called C. moss, or Irish Moss, a sea-weed (nat- 
ural order, algm; sub-order, ccmmiacem), or rather several species of sea-weed, now 
used to a considerable extent both medicinally and as an article of food. The name 
C. is originally Irish; and the use of these sea-weeds appears to have been entirely 
confined to the peasantry of the coasts of Ireland, until, about JO years since, they 
were recommended to general notice, and their medicinal virtues proclaimed by Mr. 
Todhunter, of Dublin. They are, however, found on the rocky sea-shores of most 
parts of Europe, and of the eastern shores of North America. The species which 
principally constitutes the G. of commerce is chondrits crwp'us , of which the varie- 
ties are remarkably numerous. It is 2 to 12 in. long, branched by repeated forking, 
cartilaginous, flexible, reddish-brown. C. mamilloms also frequently occurs. C., 
after being collected, is washed, bleached by exposure to the sun, dried, and packed 
up for the market. Its composition is as follows: 

Vegetable jelly (carragcenin) 79. 1 

Mucus 9,5 

Two resins 0.7 

Ash 2.0 

Fiber and water 8.7 


100.0 

When treated for ten minutes with cold water, in the proportion of half an ounce of 0. 
to three pints of water, and then boiled and strained, it yields, with or without spices, 
a very pleasant drink. With a larger proportion of C., a thickish liquid or mveilage is 
obtained; and on boiling down this decoction, and cooling, a stiff jelly is procured. 
Milk may be employed, instead of water, in the preparation of the various decoctions; 
and with the stronger one, along with sugar and spices, when thrown into a mold, a 
kind of hlmic mango is obtained. C. is valued on account of its emollient and demul- 1 
cent properties, and is likely to be found useful in most of those cases in which iodine 
might he exhibited; but its value seems to depend not a little on its being at once nutri- 
tious, a pleasant article of food, and easy of digestion. See Gelatine. It has been 
much recommended in pulmonary consumption. In some parts of Ireland, C. boiled 
with water (mucilage) is used instead of size for mixing with the more common colors 
in house-painting. 

CARRANZA, Bartoleme be. 1503-76; a Spanish theologian of the Dominican 
order, a man of great learning and eloquence. Charles V. sent him as envoy to the 
council of Trent, where he maintained that it was the duty of priests to reside "in their 
benefices. He accompanied the prince, afterwards Philip II., to England, where he 
went to settle the marriage with Mary. In England. Carranza became queen Mary’s 
confessor, and worked hard for the re-establish merit of Roman Catholicism. Philip made 
him archbishop of Toledo, an appointment that aroused such jealousy that Carranza 
was denounced as a heretic. He was kept in prison eight years, thence taken to Rome 
and kept in prison, being at last compelled to abjure opinions which he had never held. 
He was then degraded from his office and sent to a convent, where he died seven days 
afterwards. He was afterwards honored as a saint by the Spanish people. 
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CABSAP&’TO, a species of stodJr 

places in the interior ot “J^ped or man that passes, instantly burying 

twigs, and ready to attach rt bTdetacl«Sd without considerable, force. 

constructed of the interior kinds of ^ than 6 (Hr 1 ? furnish the marble used 

h» ita-* -«> dun™, 

The famous Carrara Marble is a ' ^ W . IS formerly supposed to belong 

m ae pv^ * b0 ‘ limestone of the00litiC peri0d ' kiS 

j rssarsS^ST f *wti srsaca««is^^*i^;^ 

torical studies. In 1880, m connection^ t £ e government 0 f Charles 

Rational, the most spirited and able ot 1 t e 3 1 o- 0 vernment, he was left to conduct the 
X C. *s colleagues being employ ed by 1 £ f reedom such as had not been w iiuessed 

Rational himself, winch he ^ ic j , . , , OI ? m ore t i 1!in 0 ne occasion checked the arbitrary 
in France for a long time which o opined for him the high admiration and 

Dower government-attempted to exercise, aic k c . 0 f course followed his out- 

ISSnoI the popular party • ETut tlE were paid by public 

spokenness, and heavy fines were fecuedag* m t famous. 0>i however, 
subscription, and each conviction only made ms ]o r nQ tl with many 

s&srs&'s ??££, >■—;£„• sta sss 
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1837 led a baud of insurgents and the next year capt president of the republic, 

1839, he again held the : city by ioice b In 184 San Salvador, cap ureil the 
SffitkjMfiSkA ^Though almost a savage, and without educat.on, 

his government on the whole n.e. of Grenada; 7 a! long by 

CARKIA.COU , one of the West India islands, m. 

3 wide. Cotton is the chief production. 

CARRIAGE. See Coach, Caiit, W acor. ig one 0 f the great national 

CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, ft yElike ’armaments— its duty being the 

manufacturing 'establishments PfEv and navy, military wagons, and vehicles of ah 
construction of gun-carriages fo . - 3 < < ^ Th’ e department was organized as a dis- 

kinds, and the joinery of the aimy genaui } ■ ,„ r _ 0 i na: >radual enlargement ever since, 
tinct establishment in 1803, and has- ^“ikes for heavy guns, the department has had 
Since the recent introduction of iv , £ *111855 the board of ordinance had tlie direc- 
a new section added for ironwork. Gntfi fhe direct control of the secre- 

tion of this department, but m th.i J .' yf P it through the surveyor-gdhcral of tlie ord- 
tary for war, who, since 1869 ' '3 n ™k are of vast size, often employing from *,000 
mince The works, store-rooms, and jams are oi ■ > , 0 j tlie establishment; 

SXobo hands. There highest order of exceb 

and the iron and wood cutting and shapm „ locomo tives on a tramway of 18 

lence. The internal communications aic can leu on uy 

in. gauge. See Gun-Carriage- . , . li™?*, 0 f Taniore, a district of the 

CARRICAh, or Karikal a French port wito 1^ ^ iyg« 5 ] 8 - e „ on the estuary 
presidency of Madras. It stands m 1* • „ t ie p a y 0 ‘f Bengal. C. is accessible 

of a small branch of the Cauvery, a ^ kd then only for coasting craft. The town 
from the sea only after the periodical rams and the Th settlement or®- 

and territory contain 63 bq m fff fkffgg, ’ a nd subsequently subdued by the Button, 
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CARRICKEER'CTS, a seaport t. of Ireland, is situated on the lough of Belfast, about 
10 m. distant from the town of that name. Though locally within the co. of Antrim, 
it forms a co. of itself. 0. extends nearly a mile along the north-western shore of 
the lough. Its chief feature is its castle, a line picturesque object, supposed to have 
been erected by De Courcy in the 12th century. It is situated on a rock about 80 ft., 
high, projecting boldly into the sea, by which it is surrounded on three sides. The hah 
Hum or keep is 90 ft. in height. From the top of the keep a splendid view is obtained, 
extending, in a clear atmosphere, to the Mourne mountains and the Scotch coast. The 
castle contains a barrack, bomb-proof magazine, and ordnance store-rooms; and for 
many years, 22 pieces of ordnance, 12-pounders, were mounted on the works. A total 
change has, however, been made in the defense of the castle, and cannon of a very large 
caliber are now mounted, fin order to command the entrance of the lough. In 1575, a wall 
16 ft. high and 7 thick, with 7 bastions, to surround the town, was commenced, and com- 
pleted in the year 1608; a considerable portion of the wall is still standing, and one of 
the 4 entrance-gates. On the 14th June, 1690, king William III. landed here with his 
army, 12 days before the battle of the Boyne. The rock on which the king stepped on 
landing is at the end of the quay, projecting from it, and still forming the landing- 
place. In 1760, commodore Tiiurot captured the castle, but on the approach of* troops 
from Belfast, was forced to abandon it. The parish elnfrch, said to have been founded, 
in the year 1164, on the site of a pagan temple, is a fine old building, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. There are several 'other churches and chapels in the town., and several good 
day and Sunday schools in connection with the religious bodies, and a fine model school 
lias been erected by the national board. There is a literary and scientific society, with 
reading-room, library, and museum. The fishery of the hay, which is famous for 
oysters of an unusual size, employs a good number of the inhabitants. There are four 
spinning-mills, one for weaving linen, one bleaching establishment, a starch manufac- 
tory, and a tan-yard. A market is held every Monday and Saturday, and a fair twice a 
year. Pop. 5 71, 9,897. The town returns one member to parliament. There are 
several barrows or tumuli in the vicinity. O. is connected by railway with Bel- 
fast, Port-rush, and Larne. A few years since, a shaft was opened by the marquis 
of Bownshire, in the hope of finding coal — without success; but salt of a superior 
quality, and in great abundance, was found. A company has been formed, and are 
working the mine. The length and breadth of the co. are nearly equal— about 5 statute 
miles. • 

CARRICK-ON-STJIR, a t. of Tipperary, situated, as its name implies, on the Suir, 
which is navigable at this point, 12 m. e. of of Clonmel, in the midst of very fine scen- 
ery. Pop. ’71, 7,792. C. was formerly celebrated for its woolen manufacture, which 
has recently been considerably revived, and there are also linen and flax factories. It 
exports much agricultural produce. The town has recently much improved. C. became, 
a place of note soon after the Norman conquest. There are the remains of a castle built 
in 1309, on the site of an old priory of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

GARRICK’S FORD, on Cheat river in West Virginia, where, July 18, 1861, a con- 
federate force under gen. R. B. Garnett was routed by a federal force under gen. T A. 
Morris, and of the confederates several were killed. 

CARRIER, Jean Baptiste, one of the most infamous and blood-thirsty members of 
the French national convention, was b. at the village of Yolai, near Aurillae, in Baut- 
Auvergne, in 1756. Entering the national convention in 1792, he took an active partin 
the formation of the revolutionary tribunal, voted for the death of the king, demanded, 
the arrest of the duke of Orleans, and assisted in the overthrow of the Girondists. At 
Nantes, whither he was sent on a mission against the moderates, in Oct,, 1798, he found 
ample means for indulging his insatiable thirst for human blood. The utter defeat of 
the Ven deans had filled the prisons with captives, and O. proposed and carried a, reso- 
lution for murdering the unhappy prisoners en masse. Accordingly, on Nov. 15, lie 
compelled 94 priests to embark ina vessel, under pretense of deportation, and during 
the night drowned the whole of them, by having the ship scuttled. Another of these 
noyades, as they were called, in which 138 persons were sacrificed, took place soon after, 
and they were repeated to the number of 25, their perpetrators facetiously terming them 
“vertical deportations.” Other cruelties O. committed here. Men arid women were 
tied together feet and hands, and thrown into the Loire; and this was called maria ys 

With such recklessness were these murders com- 
mitted, that, in one instance, a number of foreign war-prisoners were drowned by mis- 
take, The water of the Loire was so poisoned by corpses, that its use for drinking and 
cooking was prohibited. Five hundred political prisoners were shot, as in a battue, on 
the bridge near Nantes. Even Robespierre was offended by these enormities, and 
recalled 0., who boldly justified bis own conduct before the convention. The fall of 
Robespierre was, however, soon followed by outcries against Carrier; judgment was 
decreed against him, and he perished under ‘the guillotine, Dec. 16, 1794 — dying with 
the protestation that, in all his cruelties, he had acted according to orders, and as a true 
republican patriot. * 

. CARRIERS', Mokttz, b. 1817; a German scholar, professor of philosophy at’ Giessen 
and Munich, and author of many works on philosophy, religion, Aesthetics, poetry, etc. 
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He is a pronounced liberal, going so far as to advocate the , conversion of tbe cathedral 
at Cologne into a free church. He is also an art critic of high rank. 

CARRlfiHES, Louis be, 1662-1717; a Roman Catholic theologian of France, who- 
nublished a literal commentary on the Scriptures, in which most of the comments were 
in the words of the Bible itself. 

CARRIER PIGEON, a variety of the domestic pigeon (q.v.), remarkable for the degree 
in which it possesses the instinct and power of returning from a distance to its accus- 
inmed home; and which has been, therefore, much employed to convey letters from one 
nliiee to another. In eastern countries, where such messengers are most frequently era- 
T^nvpd it is the practice to bathe the pigeon’s feet in vinegar to keep them cool, and to 
Sent it from alighting in quest of water, by which the letter might sustain injury.. 
Pio'eons intended for this use, must he brought from theplace to which they are to return, 
within a short period, not exceeding a fortnight of their being let loose, ami at a time 
when they have young in their nest; the remarkahle fecuudity of the C. I . affording 
particular facilities for its employment in this way. The bird is also kept m the dark 
and without food, for at least eight hours before being let loose The instinct by which 
it is ffuided like most other instincts, has received no sufficient explanation. 1 liat it 
rpcoffnizes objects by sight, and so directs its course, is nothing more than a conjecture, 
and as such, is only ve?y partially supported by the fact of the great power of vision 
which these birds, in common with so many others, are known to possess and by that 
of the C. P., on being let loose, immediately rising spirally to a great .height, m the air, 
as if to obtain opportunity for the exercise of this power. Ihe C. P. Iras probably been 
more used in the Turkish dominions than in any other part of the world; and duim^ 
the sie^e of Paris in 1871, it safely conveyed many important messages. Its rate of. 
flight is not less than 80 in. an hour, and it has been known to pass over great distances- 
* mi more rapidly The variety generally described as the C. P. (columba tabellana of 
SSL of some' authors, but not generally regarded by naturalists as a 
distinct species), is of remarkably large size, about 15 in. m length bon\ the point of 
the’ bill to the extremity of the tail, and has the cere very large and carunculated, the., 
eyes surrounded with abroad circle of naked red skin, and the wings reaching nearly 
m the extremity of the tail. There is, however, a smaller variety, which is said to b* 
supenpr to it, and which has not the carunculated cere, nor the broad circle around the 
eye Carrier pigeons are trained by being conveyed, when young, to short distances of 
a^ew mile* from home and then let loose, the distance being gradually increased; and 
this training is said to render them much more secure as messengers. 

CARRIERS, a class of persons who, in various forms, by land and sea, undertake the- 
earnin'’* of goods, particularly articles of commerce. In all countries aspiring to commer- 
cfalmtercourse, the Carrying Trade, as it is called, has been less or more developed 
The method of carrying in Arabia, Persia, and some other countries m the east has, till 
the present time, been chiefly by means of the camel, an 

account of its strength, patience, and power of endurance. See Camel. In England 
and Scotland, previous to general use of the wheel-carriages, goods were carried on. 
SkdiorA as ] is still practiced in some parts of Spain with mules. See Pack-horse 
also Mule. After the pack-horse came the one-horse cart and the four-wheeled wagon, as 
divines of land-conveyance. Carrying with one-horse carts settled down as a universal 
practice In Scotland, where it is still conducted in all districts not traversed by ways. 
The Scotch C„ winding their way by roads over lull and dale, at the , J . at ° ; ° l ~L"V 
ailay, have over been a respectable and useful body of men, exceed ugly tiustuort y. 
and moderate in their charges. In connection with Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
centers of traffic, they travel to and from provincial towns for the most part once a week 

on certain days, so that their arrival at any particular place may be reckoned on with 
"•reat exactness. In England, the employing of wagons for carrying goods in connection, 
with the metropolis and" provincial towns is now of old date. These carriers wagons, 
greatly limited in their range by the introduction of canals and rmlways, are still to he 
seen in some of the rural districts. A wagon of this kind is provided With fom broad 
huge wheels; and being a heavy and clumsy engine of conveyance, is drawn by lour 

horses, though, when roads were bad in old times, six horses were no J. 

The driver ordinarily rode on a ponv alongside the vehicle; now he more frequently 
walks, earning a long whip. The wagon has a hooped top with movable covering; 
and the hinder part has always been left Vacant for the use of passengers, who are neces- 
sarily huddled together on straw. Traveling m the “ tail Ot the wagon is now entuely 
gone, or nearly so; but with all its rude inconveniences, it ; was common till past tha 


it, witn an ns ruuc mwu vwa\.uvvio, x - -- 4 

and has afforded scope for some of the most grotesque de scrip- 
tionsof Fielding and Smollett. The tedious process of carriage by these wagons lately 


middle of thelBtn c. 


nons or ineiamg ana omoiint. me wuiuuo - ^ 

increased the prices of goods, and retarded the growth of commerce. The hist modifi- 
cation in the carrying trade took place by means of inland navigation, to which rum- 
ence has already been made. See Canau. The conveyance of cotton goods from Lan- 
cashire, of earthenware from Staffordshire, of metal goods from Birmingham of salt 
from Cheshire, etc., became much more easy than before, ovnng to the laige quantity 
which could be packed in each barge, and to the great amount of work done by each 
horse The chief owners of the old wagons became, in time, the chief owners ot the 
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c-anal-boats; they paid rates or tolls to the canal companies. The celebrated English 
firm of Pickford & Co. has been for many generations, and still is, at the head of the 
goods carrying trade. 

When railways were established, a great, struggle ensued; the owners of the road- 
wagons and canal barges had a formidable competition. They wisely accommodated 
themselves to a state of things which they could not prevent, and added the trade of 
railway goods 0. to their former business. Three systems were tried: 1. The company 
purchased road-wagons or vans, collected goods at the various towns, conveyed them by 
railway, and then distributed them at their several destinations. 2. The company con- 
fined their attention to the mere conveyance on their railway, leaving the collection 
and delivery to the ordinary carriers. & The company combined both systems, con- 
veying on the railway everything that offered, and competing with the C. for the road- 
trahic? During the greater portion of the period in which the railway system has been 
in operation, the second of the above three plans has been adopted more extensively 
than either of the others. Taking as examples the greatest railway company and the 
greatest carrying firm, Messrs. Pickford had warehouses or depths at all the principal 
towns where the London and -North-western railway had stations. The merchants and 
manufacturers were customers, not to the company, but to the firm, for the conveyance 
■of merchandise. Messrs. Pickford employed their own wagons and horses, clerks and 
porters, in collecting and delivering, goods, and paid to the company so much per ton 
for the conveyance along the railway, the toll varying according to the nature of the 
goods and the distance run. There was -seldom any quarrels or disputes under this sys- 
tem. The carrier was responsible to the customer from first to last for the safety of the 
merchandise; and he had a claim against the company for any injury rv bile the mer- 
chandise was on the railway. Under the third system, disputes were much more fre- 
quent. The companies were bound by law to carry goods for all persons at certain tolls; 
hut when they became road C. as well, they competed with the ordinary 0. in a way 
which the latter could barely contend against. The Great Western railway his been 
unfavorably distinguished for jealousies and law-suits between the company and the 
■carriers. 

At the present time, the tendency is for the companies to take the responsibility of 
the whole conveyance, the C. acting as their agents, if willing so to do, or else endeav- 
■oring to maintain a fair competition. One of the greatest of the companies, the Mid- 
land, have in this way become C. on tlieir own account, in order to obtain, a share of 
the profit which accrues from road-traffic. The goods-vans traversing the streets of the 
metropolis, and other great towns, are now more frequently inscribed with the names 
of railway companies than with those of private carriers. 

The goods-depots of the several railways are scenes of great activity during the night; 
for it is then that the arrival-trains are mostly unpacked, and the departure-trains mostly 
made up. During the day, vans are collecting goods from manufactories and ware- 
houses; these goods are sorted at the deptos, and are, when evening comes on, distri- 
buted among different trains, according to the part of the country to which they are to 
be conveyed. On the other hand, goods-trains arriving during the evening and night 
ure unpacked, the goods classified according to districts, and sent out for delivery by 
road-vans on the following day. 

The four-horse broad-wlieel wagons, as already said, have almost disappeared from 
English roads; vans of lighter construction sufficing to convey merchandise from and 
to the various railway stations. Canals still command a trade, but it is chiefly in coal, 
stone, lime, ores, slate, bricks, and other articles very bulky in proportion to their 
value. The conveyance of manufactured goods has, for the most part, passed over to 
the railways. 

In towns, there are C. whose business is confined wholly to short distances. Taking 
the metropolis as an example, there are C. residing in all the villages and hamlets round 
about, each possessing one or more single-horse covered carts. Every morning the cart, 
containing miscellaneous articles collected in the village or hamlet, goes to London, and 
delivers each article at the particular house or establishment to which it is addressed. 
When thus emptied, it receives a supply of packages or other articles going from London 
to the suburbs, and makes its return-journey in the evening. The plan is cheap and 
convenient, and does not seem likely to be supplanted by any other; for no amount of 
railway extension would wholly accommodate short traffic. For the metropolis more 
■strictly, however, an excellent system has been established by the “London parcels 
* delivery company.” Two or three times a day, parcels are conveyed from receiving- 
houses 'all over the metropolis to a central depot near Fetter lane, there sorted, and sent 
out again for delivery. The metropolis, out to a wide distance, is separated into dis- 
tricts? and one or more carts, filled with parcels, are sent to each district at certain hours 
of the day. The speed is rapid, the times are punctual, and the service in general well 
conducted. The suburban 0. have arranged among themselves a sort of central depot 
or “house of call” in the Old Bailey, for the exchange of traffic; but their system is not 
■go well organized as that of the company just named. 

The progress of improvement in the English Carrying Trade is a type of the advances 
•similarly made in the United States, where canals, railways, and coasting steam-vessels 
have generally superseded the old tedious methods of conveyance; and it is chiefly on 
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w a „d almost trackless routes to the shores of the Pacific that are now seen the 
<>!A processes of carriage by pack-mules and horses and bullock-wagons, the cost of 

,W these means being very great. . + f 

1 The term Carrying Trade has latterly been applied more specially to all kinds of 
„ nnv( „-,, nC e of merchandise by sea, whether across the ocean or along the coast In 
this broad view, it, in reality, involves the whole question ot mercantile marine, British 

HaSrs L aw respecting. A carrier, in law, is one who offers to the public to 
.onvev msseAge^or goods, from one place to another, for hire. The oiler must l.e 
.i-eneri' • for 11 private person who contracts with another tor carriage, is not a earner 
S i, e h’-al sense, and docs not incur the peculiar responsibilities winch, in almost every 
country °it lias been found expedient iro attach to tlie occupation ot a puohc oi common 
r r ;,i r V Carriage in law, is thus a peculiar modification of the contract ot hin n & . . ; In 
time the ^responsibilities of carriers by water were regulated by a preetomn edict, 
•which was applicable also to inn-keepers and stablers (Nautae, Canpones, btabulani, 

T> o* • 111) iv t, 9); and from that edict the law of carriage m modern Europe lias been 
maTnlv borrowed! sometimes directly, as hi Scotland^ s<)metim^in^rectfyv ^ m EnS- 
i-iTid The “‘round on which the edict increased the. responsibilities^^ . 

kflii'i-irv contract of hiring was, that the persons whom it enumerated were under 
Tw-cuP'tr temptations to consort, either personally or through their servants, with IlitevM 
anti robbers, without the connection being such as to admit ot proof: aim that the public 
tX tv consequently required that they should be held responsible tor wlmtevei had 
been'int rusted to them, till its safe delivery at the place to which they had undeituken 
tn convev it This responsibility in our own law extends not only to the acts of the 
Carrier’s servants, but also to those of the other guests in an inn, or the other passengers 
in a conveyance. The only exception to this liability at common law is m the case of 
C arista- from the act of God (q.v.) or the queen’s enemtes-t.e theory ot t e ele- 
ments or war. But. there are several statutory limitations. 1 he liability lot gold and 
silver ’and articles of unusual value, is restricted to £10, unless tae extra value 1ms been 
■nreviousiv stated and paid for as insurance against the greater rista (11 Geo. IV.. and 
1 Will l'V. c. 68, and 17 and 18 Viet. c. 81); and the proof of value^is hud on the 
T>erson claim in ^ compensation. But tlie last-mentioned act, commonly t . / . 

wav and traffic act of 1856, provides, on the other hand, that the company shall be 
li'ible for ne-lect or default in the carriage of goods, animals, etc..; notv ithstandm s 
any ncrtice or condition or declaration made by the company, for the s pi impose ot limit- 
intr flip ir liability The decisions of the courts have also somewhat bmitcu the 
^ of the carrier. For example, it has been decided that he is not 

liable qua C (and the same applies to an inn-keeper), for money taken li om the pickets 
of the traveler- but that, if the money has been taken froin the pockets of clothes v diich 
have been stolen, or from trunks which have been broken into, Ins responsibility comes 

included carters and porters, who offer themselves for hire to carry 
in 'the Iran snort of luo^a^e there seems no sound reason for an exemption m then case. 

losses ansing fiom acudcuta . , _ a lien upon the goods they have 

to the carrier. 

n \ T>PTPPq (ant A Tn the United States, common carriers are such as transport for 
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require payment of freight in advance; and lie is entitled to a lien upon tlie goods for 

his freMit and for what he advances to other carriers But all common-law responsi- 
nis iru a iib ana ^ The bill 0 f lading, or receipt tor the goods, 

sumed to name excep- 
.. steamboat owners, and 

other 0. who " allow express^companies'to'carry parcel's and packages on their cars, 
boats or other vehicles, are liable as common 0. to the owners of the goods tor loss, 
or damage without regard to the contract between them and such express earners. 
Railways! steamers, etc!, carrying passengers, although not liable for injury to passengers- 
without the O.’s fault, are responsible for the baggage of such passengers intrusted 
to them as common 0.! and the responsibility continues until the delivery ol the bag- 
gage to the owner, or to his order. The baggage-check is the same as a hill of -lading 
fo? gor ■ 1 ' *" J ■" 

notTso considered. The'responsibility of C. begins upon 1 ^ 

immediate transportation. A delivery at the usual place of receiving Bu^ht, oi to those 
_i n 3 /.Avnnnvm in fim n ci i $ 1.1 AAiiiw, of Tm amass/ is sufficient. JBut wlicrc G* 


employed by the company m the usual course of business, is 
have a house at which they receive goods that are not to be forwarded until further 
~ are in the mean time responsible only as depositaries;. 

or warehouses, or forwarders, and not 
The responsibility of the 


order or a later time, such 0. 
and where goods are received as by wharfingers, 
as C., liabilities are incurred only for ordinary negligence, 
carrier 1 

time hae — — 

may store them, and is responsible only for ordinary t ^ 

which are common C„ such as railway and steamboat companies, bind their prin- 
cipals to the full extent of the business intrusted to their control, whether they follow 
their instructions or not; nor will it excuse the company to show that the agents acted 
willfully in disregard of instructions. The carrier has an insurable interest in the goods 
both in regard to fire and marine disaster, except such as result from inevitable acci- 
dent, such as fire by lightning-stroke. If a particular time is set for the aeiivery of 
goods, damages may be recovered for exceeding that time. The earner is liable upon 
general principles where the goods are delivered through his default, to the extent of 
their value at the place of destination ; and this includes the profits of the adventure. 
If the goods are only damaged, or not delivered in time, the owner is bound to receive- 
them. He will be entitled to damages, but he cannot repu iiate the goods and recover 
for the total loss. 

Carriers op Passengers. (See Carriers, -.ante.) Persons who carry passengers' 
are not held responsible as insurers of the safety of their freight as carriers of goods 
are held. But they are held to the highest degree of watchfulness and care in all the 
conduct of their business. So far as human foresight and prudence can secure the pas- 
senger from harm, there is a right to demand it of all who assume the transportation of 
persons. It is a practice to print on passes or free tickets a notice that such a passenger 
assumes the risk of personal injury, but the courts have again and again decided that 
this in no degree lessens the carrier’s liability, holding even that the transporting party 
was as much responsible for a non-paying as for a paying passenger. Passenger-carriers; 
are responsible for the baggage of their .passengers, and for the safety of parcels- 
intrusted to them or their agents. Many decisions of American courts touch various 
points in the case of passengers, hut all sustain the principle that if anything more could 
have been done by the carrier to insure the safety of his passengers, and injury occur 
in consequence of. the omission, he is liable. Passenger-carriers are not responsible 
where the injury occurs through the negligence of the passenger; but when there is 
intentional wrong on the part of the carrier, the injured party may recover notwith- 
standing his negligence. And so also, where the carrier’s negligence contributed only 
remotely to the injury and the passenger’s culpable want of care was its immediate 
cause, a recovery may still be had. Passengers leaping from a conveyance in conse- 
quence of any just sense of peril may recover for injury. Carriers are bound to carry 
for the whole route for which they stipulate, and according to their public notices and 
tlie general customs of their business; but they are not bound to carry persons disorderly 
in conduct, or those having contagious diseases, or who are in any way dangerous or 
offensive to other passengers. The carrier is liable for damages if lie fail to deliver the 
passenger in a reasonable time, or according to the published schedule. The sab of 
through tickets for a route operated by several successive companies of carriers having 
no partnership connection, renders each company liable for injuries to passengers, 
occurring only in the part of the pule which pertains to it severally. One decision in 
case of the death of a passenger was that the jury are to estimate damages for the 
death as they would for an injury to health, by the probable financial accumulations of 
the deceased had lie survived, or not been injured through the culpable negligence of the 
carrier; therefore he or his estate is entitled to recover not only the damages sustained 
up to the time of trial, but all prospective damages likely to 'accrue from the injury.. 
Passengers must conform to the rules of the road or company with regard to purchas- 
ing, showing, and giving up tickets, and in respect to trains and cars. But it has been 
held that when one purchased a ticket indorsed “good for this trip only,” and was 
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'unexpectedly detained, he could lawfully demand transportation by another train, even 
on the next day. Railway companies may exclude merchandise and articles known as 
“express” matter from the passenger cars. When an accident occurs to a train, or a 
*>ta ire-coach i s overturned, the fact is considered primd fade evidence of fault on the 
part of the company or its agents. With regard to steam and other vessels, very strict 
rules are enacted by governments for the safety of passengers and property, regulating 
the number of passengers, the amount of provisions, the navigating of the ship, pilot- 
age, etc. \ . 

CARBIOS" CKOW. (See Crow.) C. C., also called Uaek vulture , is not in America, 
As in Britain, the name of a species of crow, hut of one of the vulture family. See 
Tulture. 

* CABEION FLOWERS, a name which, on account of their smell resembling that of 
putrid meat, has been given to the flowers of many species of stapelia. The genus 
stapelia belongs to the natural order ascUpiadem, and is remarkable for the excessive 
development of the cellular tissue of the stem and reduction of that of the leaves, result- 
ing in a general aspect like that of the cactus family. The species are natives of the 
cape of Good Hope. The flowers are often large, and not devoid of beauty, but the 
carrion stench is very strong. It is not yet known to what chemical substance it is 
owing.' 

CARRO', Jean de, 1770-1857; b. Geneva; a German physician in Vienna and Carls- 
bad, noted ‘for his advocacy of Jenner’s system of vaccination as a guard against small- 
pox. Through his efforts, kine-pox inoculation was introduced into India, where the 
people, hearing that the vaccine matter came from a cow, ascribed its origin to their 
sacred cow, and called it by a name meaning “immortality.” Carro wrote several 
works on medical subjects. 

CARROLL, a co. in n.w. Arkansas, on the Missouri border, and Ring and White 
rivers; 700sq.m.; pop. ’80, 13,837 — 04 colored. Surface varied, and soil generally fertile. 
There are quarries of excellent yellow marble. Go. seat, Carrollton. . 

CARROLL, a co. in w. Georgia, on the Alabama border, and the Chattahoochee and 
Tallapoosa rivers; 572 sq.m.; pop. ’80,16,903—2310 colored. The surface is mostly 
mountainous; but the soil is generally fertile, producing corn, wheat, cotton, etc. One 
or two gold-mines have been profitably worked. Co. seat, Carrollton. 

CARROLL, a co. in n.w. Illinois, on the Mississippi river, and crossed by the Western 
Union railroad; 416 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 16,985. The surface is uneven, occupied by 
•prairie and forest, and the main products are cereals, butter, and w T ool. Co. seat, 
■Savannah. 

CARROLL, a co. in n.w. Indiana, on the Wabash and Tippecanoe rivers, traversed 
by the Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad, and the Wabash and Erie canal; 378 
sq.m, ; pop. ’80, 18,347. It has a diversified and well-timbered surface, and productive 
soil, agriculture being the chief business. Co. seat, Delphi, 

CARROLL, a co. in central Iowa, on the Chicago and Northwestern railroad, drained 
by the North and Middle Raccoon rivers; 600 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 12,851. The climate is 
.good and the soil fertile. Co. seat, Carrollton. 

CARROLL, a co. in n. Kentucky, on the Ohio and Kentucky rivers, and Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Lexington railroad; 200 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8953— 771 colored. It 
has a calcareous soil, with abundance of limestone. Productions chiefly agricultural. 
Co. seat, Carrollton. 

CARROLL, a parish in n.e. Louisiana, on the Mississippi river and bayou Boeuf ; 
1050 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 10,110 — 7,718 colored. It has a level surface, producing corn and 
cotton. Seat of justice, Providence. 

CARROLL, a co. in n. Maryland, on the Pennsylvania border and the Patapsco and 
Monocacy rivers, reached by the Baltimore and Ohio, and crossed by the Western Mary- 
land railroad; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 30,992 — 2284 colored. It has a hilly surface, and 
rather thin but well -cultivated soil; its productions are wheat, corn, butter, tobacco, etc. 
Co. seat, Westminster. 

CARROLL, a co. in w. Mississippi, on the Yalabusha, Yazoo, and Big Black rivers, 
and crossed by the Mississippi Central railroad; 900 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 17,800 — 9969 
colored. The surface is level, and the soil is remarkably fertile; chief productions, corn 
and cotton. Co. seat, Carrollton. 

CARROLL, a co. in n.w. Missouri, between the Missouri and Grand rivers, traversed 
by a branch of the North Missouri railroad; *700 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 23,262 — 1473 colored. 
It has an uneven surface, in many parts covered with black walnut and oak forests; 
its soil is generally productive. Chief business, agriculture. Co. seat, Carrollton. 

CARROLL, a co. in n.e. New Hampshire, on the Maine border and Wmipiseogee 
lake, reached by the Portland and Ogdensburg, and the Portsmouth, Great Falls and 
: Conway railroads. The surface is mostly mountainous; productions chiefly agricul- 
tural Co, seat, Ossipee. Pop. ’80, 18,222—10 colored. 
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CARROLL, a co. ia e. Ohio traversed by tlie Tuscarawas branch of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, and the Carrollton and Oneida railroads; 860 sq ; m. ; .pop. ^80, 16,416. 
It is hilly, but well- watered and fertile. Iron and coal arc found. The chief produc- 
tions are grain, hay, butter, and wool. Co. seat, Carrollton. 

CARROLL, a co. in n. Tennessee, on the Big Sandy and Obion rivers, and the 
Louisville and Memphis, and the Nashville and Northwestern railroads; 6&5 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 22,104— -5576 colored. It is level and fertile, with forests of black walnut, 
hickory, maple, and oak. Chief productions, corn, wheat, cotton, and butter. Co! 
seat, II imtingdon. 

CARROLL, a co. in s.w. Virginia, on the North Carolina border, drained by the 
Kanawha river; 440 sq.in. ; pop. ’SO, 18,328 — 840 colored. The surface is rough, but well 
adapted to grazing. Copper, iron, and lead are found. The Grayson sulphur springs 
are much visited. Productions cliiehy agricultural. Co. seat, Hillsville. 

CARROLL, Charles, of Carrollton, b. Md., Sept. 20, 1787; d. Nov. 14, 1832, 
aged 95 years * the last survivor of the fifty signers of the declare! ion of American 
independence. He was educated in the Jesuit colleges of Sfc. Omer and Rheims; studied 
law at Bourges, Paris, and London, returning to America iri 1764. He inherited the 
last and the largest of the old manorial estates of Maryland, a property estimated in 1775 
at $2,000,000, and he was then considered the wealthiest private citizen in the colonies. 
In 1775, he was chosen a member of the “committee of observation ” at Annapolis, and in 
the same year sent to the provincial convention. In 1776, he was one of the commissioners 
sent to persuade the Canadians to join in the revolt against England. Returning to 
Maryland, he was prominent in bringing the colonial delegates to agree upon union" for 
independence; and July 4, 1776, he was sent to congress, where, Aug. 2, he signed the 
declaration. At the time of signing, a delegate, alluding to Carroll’s great wealth, 
remarked, “ There goes a few millions; but there are many Charles Carrolls, and the 
British will not know which one it is;” whereupon Carroll immediately added after his. 
name of Carrollton, an addition that was ever afterward respected. In congress, he was. 
one of the board of war. About the close of 1776, he was one of the committee 
that drafted the Maryland constitution, and was chosen to the senate of that state. In 
1777, he w f as again sent to. congress, and in subsequent years was repeatedly elected to 
the state legislature. In 1789, he was United States senator; in 1799, one of the Mary- 
land and Virginia boundary commission. July 4, 1821, but four of the signers of the 
declaration were living: Carroll, William Floyd of New York, and ex-presidents Adams 
and Jefferson. Floyd died in tlie next month, and Adams and Jefferson both died July 
4, 1826, leaving Carroll the sole survivor. His last public act was the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, July 4, 1828, when id his 90th year. 
Carroll’s grand-daughter, Miss Caton (d. 1853), was the Marchioness of Wellesley 

CARROLL, John, p.D., ll.d., 1785-1815; cousin of Charles Carroll of Carrollton; 
an American Roman Catholic prelate, educated in Europe, ami for a time professor at 
Bruges. Returning to xlmerica, he was selected, with his cousin and Dr. Franklin, to 
go to Canada to urge the people to join the colonies in their effort for freedom. After 
the revolution, 0. was appointed vicar-general, and in 1789, was promoted to bishop, 
being the first bishop of the Roman Catholic church in the United States. A short time 
before his death he was made archbishop. 

CARROLLTON, a city in Green co. , 111., 84 m. n.w\ of Alton, on the Jacksonville 
and Alton railroad; pop. 2,700. Its trade is in lumber, agricultural products, and coal. 

CARROLTON, a city in Louisiana, on .the Mississippi, 7 m. above New Orleans, in 
Jefferson parish; pop. 6,495. Its trade is chiefly in sugar and molasses. Horse railroads 
connect with New Orleans. 

CAB'BOT, a village in Stirlingshire, Scotland, on the right bank of the Carron Water, 
3 m. e.n.e, of Falkirk. It is celebrated for its ironworks, Which are among the largest 
of the kind in Britain. The works were established in 1760; and are carried on by a 
company, who employ a great number of men. Pop. 71, 1088. 

CABRON ABBS' are short iron guns, invented by Mr. Gascoigne, and named after the 
Carron iron works in Scotland, where they were first made. They are lighter than, 
ordinary guns, and have a chamber for powder, like mortars. They Were made stand- 
ard navy guns in 1779, to be carried on the poop, forecastle, and upper works. Being 
manageable by a smaller number of hands than guns, and being very useful in close 
engagements, they were held in much favor during the great war; the seamen called 
them “ smashers.” A 68-pounder carronade weighed not much more than half as much 
as the 42-pounder gun in usejn 1779. They range from 68-pounders down to 6-pounders. 
The denominations, weights, lengths, caliber, etc., of the chief varieties of carronade are 
noticed under Cannon. . 

Some C\ are made shorter with a given bore. O. are but little used, except by the 
English and French. Though valuable at close quarters, they are no match for long 
guns at a distance ; and therefore a ship armed only with 0. would fare badly in a gen- 
eral action. In recent years, 0. have to a considerable extent been replaced in the Eng- 
lish navy by howitzers, long guns, and shell guns. 

CARBON 1 OIL. See Burns. 
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C ABBOT, . Dauciis , a genus of plants of the natural order iimheUlfem. They are 
mostly natives of the countries surrounding' the Mediterranean sea. The common C. 
(I), carofa ) is a biennial plant, common in Britain and most parts of Europe, also in the 
Caucasus; and is universally cultivated not only in Europe and the European colonies, 
but in China, Cochin China, etc., for the sake of its root. The root of the wild plant is 
slender, woody, and of a very strong flavor; that of the cultivated variety is much 
thicker and more fleshy , much milder in its flavor and qualities, generally red, but some- 
times orange or yellowish white. The sub- varieties in cultivation are also distinguished 
by their form — some being longer and more tapering than, others — by their size, and by 
the duration of their growth; the early kinds being also comparatively small, and almost 
exclusively cultivated in gardens for culinary use, whilst the larger and late kinds arc 
often also grown in fields, for feeding cattle. The field cultivation of the C. is carried 
on to a much greater extent in some' parts of France, Germany, and Belgium, than in 
Britain; but it is increasing in Britain. The C. appears to have been cultivated at an 
early period in Flanders and Germany, and to have been introduced into the gardens of 
England in the beginning of the 16th century. In the reign of Charles I., ladies wore 
C. leaves as an ornament instead of feathers; and the beauty of the leaves is still occa- 
sionally acknowledged by placing a root, or the upper portion of one, in water, that it 
may throw out young leaves to adorn apartments in winter. The C. prefers a light and 
rather sandy soil, and often succeeds very well on a. peat soil. It is very liable to the- 
attacks of the larva of the crane fly (q.v.), ‘by which the greater part of a crop is some- 
times destroyed when the young roots are about the thickness of a quill; on which, 
account, in gardens where there is particular reason to apprehend danger from this* 
enemy, it is the practice to make a number of successive sowings, some of which 
may probably escape. As an article of food, C. contains a large amount of what 
are" called heat -producing compounds, with a small proportion of flesh- forming mat- 
ter. It consists essentially of starch, sugar, and albumen, along with a volatile oil, 
which communicates a flavor to many dyspeptics very unpleasant. The following is 


the composition of dried carrot; 

Starch and sugar. 93.71 

Albumen... 4.35 

Bed neutral substance (carotin) 0.34 

Fixed and volatile oils 1.00 

Ash 0.60 


100.00 

C. is easy of digestion, and gently laxative. Boiled CV is used as a poultice for foul ulcers 
and other sores, and as a vermifuge. Grated G. forms an agreeable cooling but also* 
stimulant application. A sirup is prepared from carrots; and when cut into small 
pieces and roasted, they are occasionally used in Germany as a substitute for coffee. A 
strong ardent spirit is distilled from them in some parts of Europe, 10 lbs. of carrots 
yielding about half a pint. C. seeds are employed as a diuretic, also as a carminative 
and stimulant; those of the wild C. being preferred. —Besides the crane fly, already 
noticed, carrots have numerous other insect enemies. One of the most troublesome 
is the carrot fly (pstlarom), a small dipterous fly, the larvae of which, by eating away 
the surface of the root, cause what is commonly known as rust in carrots, and prepare 
them for the further operations of millepedes and other destroyers. The larvae of 
several species of moth {depresaaria) are very inj urious to them when in flower and seed. 
An aphis (A, dauei) often kills the young plants. 

CARKOIfSEL (Fr.), a species of knightly exercise, which, down even to the begin- 
ning of the 18th c., was very common in all the com ts 6i Europe. G. was a kind of 
imitation of the tournament, and for a time after the discontinuance of the latter, seems 
to have supplied its place. The dresses, for the most part, were those of the knights of 
former times, and the combatants, or rather competitors, were divided into two parties, 
usually according to their different nationalities. One of the favorite exercises in France 
consisted in running at the pasteboard head of a Moor or Turk with a lance, cutting it 
down with a sword, or firing at it with a pistol. Another of these tests of skill and 
horsemanship, if not of courage, consisted in carrying off a whole line of rings, which 
were suspended for the purpose. The C. in France was not known earlier than the 
reign of Henry IV. ; hut it had existed for some little time previously in Italy. _ There 
were brilliant carrousels under Lous XIII., and two celebrated ones were given in 
honor of Mademoiselle de la Valliere — the one at Paris in 1662, the other at Versailles in 
1664. The place where the first of these fetes was held, has ever since been called the 
place du carrousel. A revival of the C. was attempted at Berlin in 1750; and in 1828 
the cavalry school at Saumur held one in honor of Madame la Duchesse de Berry. The 
so-called Egl inton tournament— an entertainment given some years ago by the chival- 
rous earl of Eglinton — was in reality a carrousel. 

CARSE is a term applied in Scotland to low lands adjoining rivers. The word is of 
uncertain origin. In Stirlingshire, it is restricted in its sense to the level alluvial soils 
* which are only a few feet above the river Forth. In Perthshire, it also applies to the 
whole of the slightly undulating lands 'to the n. of the Tay, which form the C. of Gow- 
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rie. 0. soils usually consist of argillaceous deposits, which produce crops of great 
luxuriance, although there are some which consist of hungry and barren clays. The 
richest of them are of a hazel color, and become friable when exposed to the action of 
frost; the poorest, on the other hand, are of a yellow color, containing, little vegetable 
matter to render them amenable to cultivation. The best kinds of 0. soils are generally 
farmed on the six-course shift— 1. Grass; 2. Oats; 8, Beans; 4. Wheat; 6. Potatoes; 6. 
Turnips or fallow. Large crops of grass are grown when the clover-plant catches. It 
is mostly made into hay, and the after-math is used for soiling horses and cattle in the 
straw-yards. The land is seldom pastured, as the feet of animals trample and destroy 
the grasses, when the weather is wet. The oat-crop is more uncertain on the carses, 
Mt in favorable years, the yield is large, and the quality of the gram is excellent. Beans 
are very successfully grown, indeed the best of the 0. soils are the best bean-soils in 
Scotland. Where the land is rich, and not too stiff, the potato is sometimes largely 
grown. On the poorest description of the C. soils, the potato does not thrive. Wheat, 
can be grown in closer succession on the G. lands, than on any other description of land 
with the same expenditure of manure. A large stud of horses are required on 0. lands, 
to enable the farmers to prepare the land for the various crops, at the moment when the 
season suits. A small portion of the land is still usually summer-fallowed, as it is found 
that it cannot be kept thoroughly clean by green crops in rainy seasons. 

CARSON, Alexander,. ll, d. , 1776-1844; an Independent or Congregational preacher 
©f the n. of Ireland, officiating at Tnbbermore for 60 years, within, which time he became 
a Baptist and an earnest advocate of their views. 

CARSON, Christopher, or “ Kit Carson,” b. Ky., 1809, d. Col., 1808; one of the 
most famous pioneers and scouts of the west. When about 24 years old he was appointed 
hunter to Bent’s fort, where he remained eight years; he was then engaged as a pioneer 
In Fremont’s explorations among the Rocky mountains. In 1847, he was made lieut. 
in a ride corps of the regular army. In 1858, he drove 6,500 sheep over the plains 
.and. mountains to California. He was afterward Indian agent in New Mexico, and 
was instrumental in making a number of treaties of importance. In the civil . war. v 
he did good service on the borders, and was brevet ted brig.gen. I he remarkable adven- 
tures of “ Kit Carson” often surpass the most extravagant romance, though the most 
daring of them are literally true. Personally he was as modest as he was brave. 

CARSON CITY, the capital of Nevada, in Eagle valley, Ormsby eo., 4 m. from 
Carson river, 178 m. me. of San Francisco, on the Virginia and lruckee railroad. It 
is in a picturesque region near the base of the Sierra Nevada and only about 10 m. 
.from lake Tahoe. There is a branch mint in Carson City which receives immense 
deposits of silver and gold ore. There are a state -house, several churches and schools, 
and many mining and manufacturing establishments. Pop. ’10, 3,042. I he state prison 
is 2 in. n.e. of the city. 

CARSON RIVER, a stream in Nevada, rising in the Sierra Nevada, passing n. near 
■Carson City and Lyon, and emptying into Carson lake, a body of water about 15 miles 
long, that appears to have no outlet. 

CARSTAIB-S, William, a distinguished political and ecclesiastical character of the 
17th c who took a Very active part in bringing about the revolution of 1688, was b. at 
Cathcart, near Glasgow, Feb. 11, 1649. He was educated at the village school oi Ormis- 
ton in East Lothian, and subsequently at the university of Edinburgh, where lie dis- 
played a remarkable aptitude for learning. In his 24th yoai, Scotland being then in a 
most unsatisfactory state, alike from a political and religious point of view C. went to 

atudv theology at Utrecht.* His scholarship, polite address, knowledge of men, and 
great political information, especially regarding his own country, 'recommended him to 
the notice of the prince of Orange, who chose him as his confidential adviser in all 
matters relating to Britain. In 1682, being in England on a mission of observation from 
Holland, he was employed to negotiate between the English and Scotch conspirators m 
the Rye House plot. With others implicated, he was arrested and put to the torture of 
the thumbscrew, but refused to confess anything that had not been previously revealed, 
and that only on condition that what he said should not bo used in evidence, either 
directly or indirectly, against any other person. At this time, he had secrets from Hol- 
land of the greatest importance in his possession, which he carefully concealed, although 
there can he no doubt that their revelation would not only have saved him from torture, 
but have obtained for him great reward and honor. Britain, therefore, owes very much 
indeed to the firmness of C. at this juncture. He returned to Holland about the begin- 
ning of 1685; and, acting mainly on his advice, the prince of Orange planned and 
carried out the invasion of 1688. He accompanied the prince as chaplain, and after the 
settlement of the crown, when the prince had been firmly established as William 111., 
C. was instrumental in effecting a reconciliation between him and the Scottish church, 
when the ill advice of other 'councilors had nearly led to an open rupture. From 1698 
to the death of the king in 1702, he could not have had more influence in Scottish affairs 
if he had been prime-minister of the country; and his authority. in church matters was 
euch, that he was popularly called “ cardinal Carstairs.” He was elected principal of 
' the university of Edinburgh in 1704, and in this capacity used all his influence with 
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government to obtain an increase of patronage for the Scottish colleges. In the same 
year, lie was presented to the church of Greyfriars, and was appointed moderator of 
the general assembly next succeeding, an office to which he was four times elected in 
the course of eleven years. He died Aug,, 1715, deeply regretted by the whole nation, 
and leaving a reputation for scholarship and sincere piety" as well as for unbounded 
charity and political sagacity rarely equaled. {See Life of 0., by Rev. Div Story (1874). 

CAESTEHS, Asmus Jacob, an eminent German artist, was h. near Schleswig, May 10, 
1754. In 1703, he went to Copenhagen, where, when first introduced to the royal gallery 
of paintings and casts from the antique, he w T as so excited that he shed tears of joy. 
After staying seven years in the Danish capital, where he produced his “ Baldur’s 
Death,” and “Eolus and Ulysses,” supporting himself chiefly by portrait-painting, he 
commenced a journey on foot to Rome, but was obliged to return for want of means 
after reaching Mantua. He resided in Lubeck for some time, but through the kindness 
of a wealthy amateur artist named Radde, he contrived to reach Berlin, where his great 
composition^ the “Pall of the Angels” (with 200 figures), gained for him an appointment 
as professor in the academy, while his decoration of a saloon in the Dorville palace 
obtained for him an introduction to the king and a pension. He tv as now enabled to 
visit Rome, where he devoted himself to the study of the works of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. His first work in Rome, a “Visit of the Argonauts to the Centaur Chiron,” 
was distinguished by purity of style, beauty of forms, and fine distribution of light. 
His numerous subsequent drawings mostly represented scenes from the ancient classic 
poets, with subjects from Ossian, Dante, and Shakespeare. C. died May 26, 1798. 

CART, a species of carriage with two wheels, in which respect it differs from the 
ordinary wagon that has four wheels. There are different kinds of carts, according to 
the nature of the goods or articles to he carried, and they also differ considerably 
in different countries. The C. is little seen in England, where the heavy and more 
capacious wagon takes its place. It is, however, used for agricultural and other pur- 
poses in Cumberland and adjoining northern counties. There, it differs only in a 
slight degree from the C. universally used in Scotland. The Scotch C. is an exceed- 
ingly convenient form of carriage for general merchandise, or for agricultural pro- 
duce, and well adapted for being drawn on roads in a hilly country. A material 
advantage consists in its weight, being about only half a ton, while its usual load is 
from a ton to 22 cwt. ; from which circumstance it is a particularly handy vehicle for 
comparatively light loads, and so far is superior to the English wagon, which is best 
adapted to carry huge loads of from two to three tons. In carrying hay, straw, or grain 
from the harvest-field, Scotch farmers employ a peculiar kind of C. without sides to 
admit of a bulky load; hut they also, as occasion serves, use for a' similar purpose an. 
ordinary C., on which they place a movable frame. All grain for market is carried in 
the one-horse C., and a driver takes charge of two carts. The following advantages of 
one-horse carts are well enumerated by lord R Seymour: “A horse, when he acts 
singly, will do half as much more work as when he acts in conjunction with another; 
that is to say, that two horses will, separately, do as much work as three conjunctively. 
This arises, in the first place, from the single* horse being so near the load he draws; arid 
in the next place, from the point or line of draught being so much below his breast, it 
being usual to make the wheels of single-horse carts low. A horse harnessed singly has 
nothing but his load to contend with; whereas, when he draws in conjunction with 
another,, he is generally embarrassed by some difference of rate, the horse behind or 
before him moving quicker or slower than himself; he is likewise frequently incon- 
venienced by the greater or less height of his neighbor: these considerations give a 
decided advantage to the single-horse cart. The very great ease with which a low C. is 
filled may be added; as a man may load it, with the help of a long-handled shovel or 
fork, by means of his hands only; whereas, in order to fill a higher C., not only the 
man’s back, but his arms and whole person must be exerted,” To these just observa- 
tions it need only be added that in many parts of England there is a Wasted expendi- 
ture in horse-power, a pair of horses being often set to draw a clumsy w T agon to market, 
containing a load which could with the greatest ease he drawn by one horse in a less 
ponderous machine. 

The one-horse C. is employed by carriers all over Scotland, the load being usually 
piled high in a square form, and covered in with a woolen wrapper, in which state the 
O. is drawn 18 to 20 miles a day. See Carriers. In France and Germany, the carrier’s 
C, is a more gigantic machine. Long in the body, very strong in construction, and 
poised on two high wheels with broad rims, this continental C. carries enormous loads, 
almost equal to what are seen in the large wagons of England. The ingenious manner 
in which the load is adjusted to rest exclusively on the wheels, and so relieve the single 
horse in the shafts, is matter of surprise to all strangers. All carts, whatsoever, in Great 
Britain, must bear the name and address of the owner, painted conspicuously on them, 
according to statute 1 and 2 Will. IY. e. 22. See Wagon. 

CAKTAG-E'MA, a fortified seaport of Spain, on a bay of the Mediterranean, in lat 37° 
36' n., long. 0° 57' w.- It is built partly on the declivity of a hill, and partly on a plain 
extending down to the sea, and is inclosed by hills which screen it from all winds. The 
harbor is one of the best in the Mediterranean, capacious enough to hold the largest 
IT. K. ILL —32 ' • 
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fleets. The entrance is narrow, and completely commanded by the fortifications on an 
island called La Isoletta, on the south. It was formally the largest naval arsenal not 
pnly in Spain but in Europe. The city, which is surroundedby walls, has a Moorish 
aspect; its streets, cathedral, and the ruins of an old castle being of that architecture. 
C. has manufactures of sail-cloth and glass, besides extensive blast-furnaces and smelt- 
ing-works, and a trade in barilla, agricultural produce, and esparto grass. The tunny 
fishery is important, and its ancient silver and lead mines, recently re-opened, are again 
productive-— the export of lead to Great Britain and France in 1873 being 82-, 000 tons. 
The zinc and iron ores amounted to 496,000 tons. ^ In 1878, C, was seized by a commu- 
nal junta, but was retaken by the national forces in 1874. Pop. of town and suburbs 
about 54,000. C., which was a colony of the Carthaginians, was built by Hasdrubal 242 

b. c., under the name of New Cartage. It formed the head-quarters of the Carthagin- 
ians in Spain, and soon became a city of much wealth and influence. It was captured, 
by P. Scipio in 810 b.c., and became of importance under the Romans, who are said to 
have employed 40,000 men daily in the mines in the neighborhood. It was sacked by 
the Goths, and did not again attain any note until the time of Philip II. 

CARTA'GO, a city in the state of Cauca, United States of Colombia, 180 in. n. w. of 
Bogota. It is in a salubrious and well cultivated region, and has a considerable trade 
in cotton, fruits, coffee, cocoa, and tobacco. Pop. 8,000. 

CAETE, Thomas, an English historian, distinguished for his industry and research, 
was h, at Clifton, in Warwickshire, where his father was parish minister, in 1686. Edu- 
cated at Oxford, he afterwards took the degree of m.a. at Cambridge, and entering holy 
orders, was appointed reader at the Abbey church, Bath; but being attached to the 
Stuarts, he resigned his office rather than take the oaths to the new government. In. 
1722, lie was suspected of having been concerned in the conspiracy of bishop Atterbnry, 
whose secretary he was, and £1000 was offered for his apprehension; but he escaped to 
Prance, where he remained for some years. On his return to England, he published a 
life ‘of the duke of Ormond, remarkable for the fullness of its information. In 1747-55, 
he published a History of England , bringing it down to the year 1654. This work 
is very valuable for its facts, but the author laid not the capacity to grapple with these 
philosophically. Hume and other historians, however, have been much indebted to him 
for the materials of history. Among his other works was an edition of T kuan/us; and 
a,t his death, in 1754, lie left behind him 20 folio and 15 quarto volumes of MSS., in fur- 
ther illustration of the history of England to 1688, which have proved of great utility to 
subsequent writers. These are preserved in the Bodleian library, Oxford. 

CAE TEL, during, a time of war, is an agreement between the belligerents for an 
exchange of prisoners. Sometimes the name is given to a ship, called by the French 
a Mtiment parlementaire, commissioned to convey the exchanged prisoners, or to carry 
messages to the enemy. A ship, when thus employed, must carry no cargo, ammuni- 
tion, or implement of war, except one gun for signals. 

CARTER, a co. in n.e. Kentucky, on Little Sandy river; 500 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 12,345 — 
371 colored. It has a rough surface, but near the streams the soil is good. The main 
business is agriculture. Co. seat, Grayson. 

CARTER, a co. in s.e. Missouri, on Current rivet; 500 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 2168. The 
surface is hilly and well wooded; productions, grain and tobacco. Copper and iron are 
found. Co. seat,- Van Buren. 

CARTER, a co, in n.e. Tennessee, on the North Carolina border, in the highest part 
of the state, watered by the Wautauga, Doe, and affluents of Holston rivers; 350 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 10,019 — 634 colored. A branch of the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia 
railroad traverses the county. There are rich iron mines, but agriculture is the chief 
business. Co. seat, Elizabethtown. 

CAETEB, Elizabeth, an English lady, remarkable for her classical attainments, and 
also for her knowledge of modem languages, was b. Dec., 1717, at Deal, Kent. Slow 
at first to learn, she afterwards displayed remarkable aptitude. In her 21st year she pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, and in the succeeding year she translated from the 
Italian of Algarotti An Explanation of Newton's Philosophy for the Use of Ladies. These 
publications brought her into note, and obtained for her the friendship of such men as 
bishop Butler, archbishop Becker, sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, and Dr. Johnson, the 
latter of whom especially held her in great esteem, and had the highest opinion of her 
proficiency as a Greek scholar. A translation of Epictetus which she made, was most 
favorably received by the literary press of her time, both at home and abroad. She died 
unmarried, Feb., 1806, at the age of 89. 

CAB'TERET, a co. in e. North Carolina, on Pamlico sound and the Atlantic ocean, 
traversed by the Atlantic and North Carolina railroad; 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9785—2678 
colored, Much of the surface is occupied by swamps and pine forests. Productions 
mainly agricultural. Co. seat, Beaufort. t 

OAETEEET, John, Earl Granville, a distinguished orator and statesman of the 18th 

c. , was b. April, 1690, his father being baron Carteret of Hawnes, Bedfordshire. His edu- 
cation, commenced at Westminster school, was completed at Oxford. From the latter 
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place, according to dean Swift’s humorous assertion, lie carried away more Greek, Latin,, 
jmd philosophy than was at all becoming a person of such high rank. Introduced into 
the house of peers in 1711 , he spoke in favor of the Protestant succession, and in con- 
sequence received the early notice of George L, and obtained some lucrative appoint- 
ments. In 1718 - 19 , lie was appointed ambassador extraordinary to Sweden, and in 
the following year succeeded in concluding a peace between Sweden, Prussia, and Han- 
over, In 1721 , he was appointed secretary of state, and in this capacity defended with 
great zeal the proceedings of government in the Atterbury conspiracy. In 1724, he was 
made lord lieutenant of Ireland. During his vice-regency, he was in constant intercourse, 
and held frequent discussion, with dean Swift about public affairs. His lord lieuten- 
ancy, which lasted from 1724 to 1720 , and again from 1729 to 1730, was popular, par- 
ticularly the latter period. From. 1780 to 1742, he was one of the most able and deter- 
mined of the leaders of the opposition, in the house of lords against sir Robert Walpole, 
and on his displacement, was made a secretary of state. On the death of his mother, in 
1744, he succeeded to the title of earl Granville, and in the same year had to resign his 
seals of office, the Broad-bottom administration (q.v.) expressly excluding him; but he 
continued to receive marks of the royal favor. 0. was a most liberal patron of men of 
letters. He died Jan., 1703. . 

CARTERET, Philip, an English naval officer who commanded the Swallow on a 
voyage of discovery in the South seas in 1766-69. He was gone 24 years, and made 
some discoveries, among them an island to- which he gave his name, 

CARTE 'SIAN PHILOSOPHY. See Descartes, ante, 

CARTHAGE, a city in s.w. Missouri, in the lead regions, on the line of the Mem- 
phis, Carthage and Northwest railroad, 220 m. s.w. of Jefferson City ; pop. about 300. 
On July 5, 1861, a force of confederates under gen. Jackson and gen. Price, consisting 
of about 3,500 men, while retreating from the. main army of gen. Lyon, were, at a point 
about 7 m. e. of Carthage, confronted by gen. Sigel with about 1500 union troops. Gen. 
Sigel, being superior in artillery, gave battle, which continued several hours with much 
loss to the confederates, when, to prevent the confederate cavalry from outflanking him 
and to protect his baggage train, gen. Sigel fell back in good order, and continued his 
retreat to Carthage and Sarcoxie, 15 miles to the east. The union loss was 50 in killed 
and wounded, that of the confederates was reported to be 50 killed qnd about 150 
wounded. 

CABTHAGE, called Carthago by tbe Romans, Cafchedon by the Greeks, both of which 
are but forms of the native name Karth-hadtha, i.e., “ New Town”: (found on ancient 
coins), was the greatest city of antiquity on the n. coast of Africa, and was situated in 
wliat now constitutes the state of Tunis, on a peninsula extending into a small bay of 
the Mediterranean sea. It was founded, according to legend, by Dido (q. v.), a Phenician 
queen, who had fled from Tyre after the murder of her husband, almost nine centuries 
before the Christian era, but more probably (like tbe Anglo-Indian Calcutta) it origi- 
nated in an emporium or factory established by the colonial merchants of Utica, and the 
capitalists of the mother-city Tyre, on account of the convenience of its situation. 
Unfortunately, we know very little of its growth. Our information only begins after 
C. had become one of the greatest commercial cities of the world, and we have but very 
scanty and one-sided accounts of it even then. The number of the inhabitants before 
its destruction amounted to about 700,000. The population was partly of Phenician, 
partly of Libyan descent. The territory which the Carthaginians acquired by the sub- 
jugation of the Libyan tribes, and by the ultimate annexation of other older rhenician 
colonies, with which they had at first been simply in alliance, such as Utica. Hadru- 
metum, Tunis, Hippo, the two Leptes, etc., extended in the middle of the 5th c. b.c. south- 
ward to lake Triton, eastward to the Great Syrtis, and westward to Hipporegius (now 
Bona), The maritime power of the Carthaginians enabled them also to extend their 
settlements and conquests To the other coasts of the Mediterranean. In the 6th c. B.C., 
they were masters of Sardinia, and had begun to contend for the possession of Sicily. 
Hanno (q.v.) founded colonies on the w. coast of Africa beyond the straits of Gibraltar, 
and I-Iimilco visited the coasts of Spain and Gaul. The relations of C. to foreign states, 
in earlier times are not very clear. The first treaty with the Romans was concluded in 
509 b.c.; the second, in 348 b.c. ; the third, in 306 b. c. The connected history of C. 
begins with the 5th c. b.c., a period of wars between the Carthaginians and the Greeks* 
in Sicily. The Carthaginian army under Hamilcar was destroyed by Gelon at Him era 
in 480 b.c. It was not till 410 b.c. that the war began which ended in the conquest by 
the Carthaginians of some parts of the island. Dionysius the elder, or rather the pesti- 
lence working for him, put a stop to their conquests, but did not succeed in expelling' 
them. War raged almost constantly between Dionysius and the Carthaginians. The 
more feeble reign, of Dionysius the younger afforded them an opportunity of extending 
their conquests, yet they were frequently repelled and defeated by tbe Sicilian Greeks; 
and during 311-301 b.c., Agathocles carried the war into Africa, and attacked C. itself. 
After his death, the Carthaginians again increased their dominions in Sicily, ; and 
although Pyrrhus contended successfully against them at first, he left that island entirely 
in 275 b.c. The subjugation of the s. of Italy by the Romans, brought the two great 
and conquering nations into collision, and the first Punic war arose, 264 b.c., and after 
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a great naval victory of the Romans, terminated in 241, the Carthaginians giving up 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and paying to the Romans a large sum of money. Soon 
after this, a mutiny of the hired troops of C., combined with an insurrection of the 
Libyan tribes; the ancient inhabitants of the country, who were kept down by the arbi- 
trary rule of the Carthaginian, colonists, threatened the entire ruin of the city. Hamilcar 
brought that bloody war, however, to a successful termination, and led an army to 
Spain, where he, and after him Hasdruhal, obtained great successes. Here was founded 
New- C„ now Cartagena (q.v.). After HasdrubaJ’s death, 221 b.o., Hannibal (q.v.), 
burning to revenge the defeat which his native city had sustained from the Romans, 
broke the treaty with them, and took Saguntum, 219 b.c. Thus began the second Punic 
war, in which Hannibal pursued his career of conquest from Spain, through Gaul, and 
across the Alps into Italy itself, defeated the Romans with terrible slaughter in various 
battles, and, bv that of Cannes in particular, brought Rome to the very brink of ruin. 
Yet the war terminated in the total defeat of the Carthaginians by Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, who overthrew their power in Spain, and was Victorious over Hannibal in the 
final and decisive battle of Zama, in Africa, in Oct., 202. A peace was then concluded, 
in which the Carthaginians were limited to their African territories; but most of their 
ships of war and war-elephants were taken from them, besides m immense sum of 
money, and they were taken bound not to make 'war without permission of the Romans. 
Massiuissa, king of Numidia, skillfully availed himself of dissensions which arose 
■within C. between the nobles and the people, to advance his own interests at the expense 
of the Carthaginians; and as they (151. b.c.) opposed him, and drove his adherents out 
of the city, the Romans seized the opportunity for a new declaration of war, 149 b.c., 
on the ground that the treaty was broken; and after a siege of two years, C. was taken 
by Publius Cornelius Scipio JSmilianus, 146 b.c. For six days the combat was main- 
tained in the streets of the city, and for seventeen days the work of its destruction by 
fire was carried on by the conquerors. The country* became a Roman province. C. 
Gracchus sent out 6,000 colonists to found a new city on the site of Carthage. It was 
called Junoriia, hut it did not prosper. Augustus, carrying out the intention of his great 
uncle, restored the city, and the new C. had become, in the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era, one of the finest cities of the Roman empire. In 489 a. d„ Genscric 
made it the capital of the Vandal kingdom; Bob sari us conquered it in 583, and named 
it Justiniana; the Arabs under Hassan utterly destroyed it in 647 a. d. ; and now only 
two or three small hamlets and a few ruins mark its site. 

We have not very satisfactory accounts of the constitution of the Carthaginian state.* 
It is certain that it was oligarchical, and that the chief power was in the hands of the 
great families (gentes), from whose members the senate, amounting 1o 800, was chosen. 
This senate appointed, as it were, a more select council of 80, and sometimes a still 
smaller one of only 10, at the head of whom were two mffetex (probably the same as the 
Hebrew akofetem , “judges”), but it is not certain what relation these bore to one another, 
or how their power was apportioned between them. We can gather dimly, from various 
scattered statements, that the Carthaginian oligarchy, while"’ despising: the multitude, 
was itself split up into factions, and torn by "family jealousies. Corruption largely 
prevailed ; and it would perhaps have been better for the country if the power had been 
in the hands of a popular despot than of a band of insolent and tyrannical nobles. 

The Carthaginian army was raised from the conscription of the subjugated Libyans, 
from the hired Numidians, and from slaves. In the time of AgalhoelesJ the city sent 
forth 40,000 heavy armed infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 2,000 war-chariots, but the state 
could easily raise 100,000 troops. * The fleet in the first Punic war consisted of 850 ships, 
carrying 150,000 men. How C. contrived to raise revenues sufficient tu cover the enor- 
mous expense her military and naval organization involved, is not very clear. It was, 
in all likelihood, derived from tribute imposed on subject Libyan or Numidhm races, iu 
great part from mines in Spain, and from import duties derived from her maritime and 
inland trade, which was prodigiously great. Her merchantmen visited every coast and 
island of the Mediterranean, and even ventured as far as the Azores, Britain, the Baltic, 
"etc*.; while her caravans penetrated through Sahara to the gold -producing districts of 
the Niger, and through the Libyan desert to the lands along the Nile. 

The religion of the Carthaginians appears to have been substantially the same as 
that of the Phenicians — a worship of the stars and of fire. Moloch was the chief 
deity, and to him children and captives wore sacrificed. The highest natural mani- 
festation of this deity was the sun. Besides Moloch, the Carthaginians worshiped the 
Tyrian Hercules; Astarte, the goddess of the elements; Esirran, the god of the celestial 
vault; and a variety of keros, heroines, and genii or spirits, such as the Genius of 
Death, Hamilcar (wiio fell at the battle of Himera), Dido, the brothers Philscni, etc., as 
well as a few of the lesser Greek divinities, of whom a knowledge had been obtained in 
Sicily. It does not appear that there was a distinct sacerdotal order in Carthage. 
Probably religious ceremonies were performed by the dignitaries of the state, but our 
knowledge oh this interesting point is too meager to permit of our arriving at any very 
definite conclusion. 

CAMS AGE, a headland of n. Africa, jutting out into the Mediterranean, in lat. 36° 
52’ n., Ion. 10 3 22' east. Traces of the ancient city of Carthage (q.v.) are found on it to 
the a. of the Tunis lagoon. 



CARTHAGE'HA, capital of the state of Bolivar, one of the United States of Colombia, 
It stands on the Caribbean sea, a little to the s.w. of the mouth of the Magdalena, in 
fat, 10 = 26' n., long. 77° 54' w., having the best harbor on the coast, with a naval arsenal 
and strong fortifications. Its population is estimated at 10,000, not more than one-tenth 
being white. The temperature ranges from 80° to 86° F.— the air, however, being dry 
and healthy. In the history of Spanish America, and more especially in that of the war 
of independence, the city occupies a prominent place. 

CARTHAGE'NA (ante), a fortified seaport of the United States of Colombia, founded 
by the Spaniards, 1508. The city is noted for its fortifications, convent buildings, and 
fine harbor. The walls and defenses were completed in 1717, at a cost of $59,000,000. 
In 1585, O. was sacked by the English under sir Francis Drake, and in 1741, besieged by 
the fleet of admiral .Vernon. In 1860, gen. Mosquera abolished the convent system, 
allowing priests and nuns but 48 hours to leave the city. The climate is dry and hot, 
but salubrious, although C. has been ravaged at intervals by yellow fever. There is a 
small export of caoutchouc, tobacco, hides, and oilier interior products. The popula- 
tion, which in 1800 was about 25,000, is now reduced to 3,000. 

CARTHAGENA BARK. See Cinchona. 

CABTX-XA GrO, a term of various application in Central America. — 1. An almost land- 
locked bay or lagoon of the Caribbean sea, near the n.w, extremity of the Mosquito 
shore.— 2. A river entering the same from the s.s.w., about lat. 15° n., and long. 84° west. 
—3. A river of Costa Rica, flowing into the gulf of Ricoya, an inlet of the Pacific, near 
lat. 9° 36' n., and long. 84° 30' w. — 4. A city, or rather the ruins of one, on the same, about 
60 m. from its mouth. Down to 1841, it was the capital of Costa Rica; hut being in 
that year all but destroyed by an earthquake, it was supplanted by Ban Jose, previously 
its superior in wealth and importance, about 15 m. to the w. n.w. of itself. The volcano 
of its own name, doubtless connected with its overthrow, is valuable as a landmark to 
mariners. 

CARTHA'GO MOYA. See Caktagena, ante . 

GARTHAMINE, or Carthameine. The dye so called is obtained by a chemical proc- 
ess from safflower (q.v.), ( cartkamus tineiorim) in crystals which are insoluble in water, 
but slightly soluble in alcohol and ether. When newly precipitated, O. immediately and 
permanently attaches itself to cotton ol* silk, but not to wool, requiring no mordant, 
dyeing the fabric a fine red, wlxich is changed to yellow on the addition of alkalies, and 
may be returned to red again on being treated with acids. 

CARTHUSIANS, a monastic order which owes its origin to St. Bruno, who retired in 
1086 with six companions to the solitude of La Chartreuse (whence the name), near 
Grenoble, where they built hermitages, wore rude garments, and lived upon vegetables 
and coarse bread. In 1134, the fifth prior, Guigo, composed a body of rules, called the 
Statuta G unjoins or Goiuuetudines Gartasia\ but they have been often* changed. After 
1170, when the order received papal approbation, it extended rapidly. It dates from 
1180 in England, where the name of Chartreuse-houses was corrupted into charter- 
houses. The 0. were divided into two classes, fathers (paires) and brothers (comersi). 
Each occupied a separate cell, with a bed of straw, a pillow, a woolen coverlet, and the 
means of manual labor or of writing. They left their cell, even for meals, only on festi- 
vals ami on days of the funeral of a brother of the order. Thrice a week, they fasted 
on bread, water, and salt, and there were several lengthened fasts in the year. Flesh 
was forbidden at all times, and wine, unless mixed with water. Unbroken silence, except 
on rare occasions, was enforced, as well as frequent prayer and night- watching. These 
austerities were continued, with little modification, by the modern Carthusians. The order 
at one time counted 16 provinces, and can still boast some of the most magnificent con- 
vents in the world — as La Grande Chartreuse , near Grenoble, and Qertom , near Pavia. 
They were given to hospitality and works of charity, and were on the whole better edu- 
cated than the mondican t orders. Their principal seats were in Italy, France, and Switzer- 
land; but they have shared the fate of the other monastic establishments, and their con- 
vents are now for the most part solitudes indeed. The Carthusian nuns arose at Salettc, 
on the Rhone, in France, about 1229. They followed the rules of the Carthusian 
monks, but with some mitigations, of which the most notable is that they have a com- 
mon refectory. 

CARTIER, Sir George Etienne, 1814-73; a laywer of Canada, educated at St. 
Sul pice, Montreal. He was one of the Papineau ‘‘rebels ” in the abortive revolution of 
1837-38, but was forgiven; and became a member of the provincial legislature, secretary, 
and attorney-general. In 1858, he became premier. He was instrumental in-abolishing 
feudal tenure in Lower Canada, in making the legislative council elective, in codify- 
ing the laws, in decentralizing the judiciary, and in bringing about the confederation of 
the colonies. 

CARTIER, # Jacques, b. 1494, in Brittany. In 1534, he ‘sailed from St. Halo in com- 
mand of two ships to explore the n.e. coast of America. He touched at cape Buenavista, 
Newfoundland, passed up the straits of Belle Isle and discovered the mainland of Canada, 
which he claimed for France. The next year, with another expedition, he sailed up the 
St. Lawrence as far as Hochelaga, a large fortified native village at the foot of a 
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hill, which lie named Mont Royal (now Montreal). Disgusted with the severe climate, 
and his men being sick with scurvy, he went back to France in 1.586, and nothing was 
done towards colonization until 1540, when Jean Francis de la Roche, sieur cle Roberval, 
obtained leave to form a settlement. In 1541, Cartier was sent out in command of five 
ships, and near the present Quebec he built a fort and named it Charlcsbourg ; but the 
Indians, whose chief he had carried off in his previous voyage, gave him so much trouble 
that he returned to France. Cartier appeals no more in public life except as seigneur 
of his native village of Limoilin, where he was living as late as 1552. 

CARTILAGE is a firm elastic substance, of a pearly whiteness, presenting to aa 
unaided eye a uniform and homogeneous appearance. Cartilages maybe divided into the 
temporary, tlip permanent , and the accidental The temporary cartilages are substitutes 
for hone in the earlier periods of life, and after a certain time become ossified. See 
Osteology. At birth the extremities and larger eminences of the long bones, and the 
margins of the fiat bones are still cartilaginous, and this C. does not altogether disappear 
till the period of puberty. The permanent cartilages are either articular or non-arlicular. 
Articular cartilages are attached to the extremities of bones, and enter into tlie forma- 
tions of joints. Non-artieular cartilages are usually more flexible than the articular. 
They are sometimes attached to bones, to lengthen them out, as, for instance, in the 
nose, the auditory canal, and the Eustachian tube. See Hearing, Organs of. In other 
cases they form the basis of distinct organs, as the larynx, the trachea, and the eyelids. 
Accidental cartilages are cartilaginous concretions, which are occasionally found in situ- 
ations where they do not normally occur, and are of no general interest. The physical 
properties of cartilages, especially their elasticity, resisting power, and incapability of 
extension, are such as to fit them admirably for the functions which they have to per- 
form in the animal economy. A brief notice of the microscopical characters of 0. will be 
found in the article Cells, and a reference to its chemical composition will be found 
in the articles Gelatinous Tissues and Gluten. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES are those fishes which have a skeleton destitute of bony 
fibers. In some of these fishes, the skeleton is merely rudimentary, so that they seem 
to form an intermediate link between vertebrate and invertebrate animals. In the lance- 
lets (q.v.), (amphioxus), it consists of nothing more than a slender, transparent, flexible 
dorsal column ; in myxine also it is a soft, flexible tube, without appearance of vertebra? 
or of ribs; in the lampreys, the dorsal column is still a mere cylinder of cartilage, with- 
out any notable division into segments; whilst even in the sturgeon, the center of the 
backbone is a continuous gelatinous cord,, and in the sharks the vertebra? are formed of 
hollow cones, meeting at their apexes in the middle, and having their cups filled with 
the remains of the gelatinous cord, an arrangement from which result great elasticity 
and flexibility. In many instances, even in the higher C. F., several vertebrae are united 
in a single piece; in all of them the skull is formed of a single piece without sutures, 
although the general form agrees witli that of the skull of other fishes, and the same 
parts or regions may be recognized. The calcareous matter present in the skeleton is 
always deposited in a granular maimer, giving a characteristic dotted appearance; but 
eveirin the skull of the basking shark, one of the most highly organized, the earthy 
matter has been found to form little more than 8 per cent of the whole substance; in the 
skeleton of the lamprey, it is only per cent. In other parts of their organization, 0. 
F. differ from each other very widely ; some of them possessing the organs of the senses 
in as great perfection as any fishes whatever, whilst in others these organs are very 
imperfectly developed. Linnaeus placed the C. F. along with batrachian reptiles in his 
class amphibia. By the general consent of naturalists, however, they are placed in the 
class of fishes. Cuvier, referring to the very different degrees of organization which 
they exhibit, says “they form a series ranging parallel to the bony fishes just as the 
marsupial mammalia range parallel with the other ordinary mammalia.” Owen and 
others, admitting the justice of this view, have, however, pointed out in the C. F. gen- 
erally, characters corresponding with those of the osseous fishes in their embry otic state, 
and with the permanent or mature conditions which prevailed among the fishes of some 
of the older geological periods. One remarkable characteristic even of the higher groups 
of 0. F. — sturgeons, sharks, rays, etc.— is the heferocercal tail, the vertebral column' being 
prolonged Into the upper portion of the caudal fin, and the lower one given off on its 
under side, as in the fossil fishes generally of the old red sandstone and other oldest fish- 
producing rocks. Cuvier divided C. F., or ckond roptcrygii (Gr. cartilage-finned) into 8 
orders: sturiones (sturgeon, chimera, etc.), having the gills free, and gill-openings with 
a lid, like the osseous fishes; selachn (sharks and rays), having the gills fixed, and con- 
sisting of folds of membrane on a plane surface, with numerous gill-openings, the jaws 
movable as in other fishes generally; and cyclostomi ( lampreys, etc.), also having fixed 
gills and numerous gill-openings, the mouth* , adapted for sucking. Mfiller and^Owen, 
however, separate the cyclostomi of Cuvier from the other C. F., on account of important 
anatomical differences, particularly in the structure of the heart, which in* the cyclostomi 
wants the bulbus arteriosus, or thick muscular swelling of the commencement of the 
arterial system close to the ventricle; whilst this, which may, in fact, he considered as a 
third chamber of the heart, is present in the sturiones and selachii, and within it, are 3 
or more longitudinal rows of valves; characters derived from the vascular system being 
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deemed by these great naturalists of the highest value in determining the arrangement 
of the class of fishes. The lancelets occupy a place by themselves, from their absolutely 
-wanting a heart, and having the circulation carried on by the muscularity of the entire 
vascular system. 

CAETO0H. (Ttal, cartone, pasteboard; from Lat. charta, paper). In the fine arts, C. is 
.a design on strong paper, of the full. size of a work to be afterwards executed either in 
fresco, oil color, or Tapestry. The^ object of the artist in preparing a C. is, that he 
may adjust the drawing and composition of his subject in circumstances in which altera- 
tions can be effected with facility, before proceeding to the execution of the work itself. 
•Cartoons are generally composed of a number of sheets of stout paper or pasteboard, 
pasted together at the edges, and stretched on a frame. The surface is sometimes primed, 
or washed with a ground-color; but more frequently this process is dispensed with. The 
drawing is made either in chalks or in distemper (q, v. ), in -which latter case the C. itsel f lias 
very much the appearance of a fresco. Frequently only two colors are used, merely for 
the purpose of producing light and shade, in which case the C. is said to b&mc7tiarchdscuvo. 
The C., when finished, is transferred to the canvas- or plaster on which the work is to 
be executed, either by tracing with a hard point, or by pricking with pins, charcoal in 
both cases being used. Sometimes lines are simply drawn across it, or, if it is wished to 
preserve it from injury, threads are stretched across it from pins placed at the required 
distances along the edges. In fresco painting (q.v. ), the plaster on which the work is 
executed must be kept wet, hi order that it may absorb the color, and consequently only 
a small portion can be executed at a time. For this reason, the C. must be traced in 
small compartments of the size that the artist can finish without stopping. It is here, 
consequently, above all, that the necessity for the previous execution of a C. is greatest, 
as it would be impossible to sketch the whole design on the plaster in the first instance. 
But the great masters used such studies in chiaro-oscuro as guides to them in almost all 
their more extensive works, and many of these monuments of their care, as well as of 
their genius, have been preserved. We have cartoons of Andrea Mantegna, Domeni- 
ehino, the Caracei, etc. ; but the finest specimens of cartoons in existence are those of 
Raphael at Hampton court. These marvelous conceptions were sent to Flanders in the 
reign of Leo X., in order that they might be copied in tapestry in two sets, one of which 
was designed for the pope, the other for a present by the pope to Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. The tapestries, which are very inferior to the designs, are still in existence. One 
set is in Rome, the other was in England till the death of Charles I,, when it was pur- 
chased by the Spanish ambassador and carried to Spain. At a recent period it was 
brought to London and offered for sale, but as no English purchaser was found, it was 
again carried to the continent. For many years the cartoons, originally twenty -five in 
number, lay neglected at Brussels, and many of them were destroyed. "The seven now 
at Hampton court were at length purchased by Rubens for King Charles I. It is an 
instance of Cromwell’s good sense, in a direction in which it was not often exhibited, 
that at the dispersion of the royal collections, these cartoons were purchased for the 
nation by his special command. So low was the artistical taste of the time, however, 
that whilst the “Triumph of 1 Julius Caesar,” by Andrea Mantegna, still at Hampton 
court, was valued at £2,000, the cartoons of Raphael were set down at £300! In Charles 

II. ’s time, these remarkable works were again consigned to oblivion. An attempt was 
made to have them copied in tapestry, by which they were seriously injured. William 

III. , strangely enough, followed in Cromwell’s footsteps in appreciating what Charles 

II. had neglected. He had the cartoons restored, and built a gallery for them at Hamp- 
ton court, where, with the exception of a visit to Windsor in George Ill’s time, they 
have since sojourned. The following are the subjects represented: 1. Paul Preaching 
at Athens:, 2 The Death of Ananias; 8. Ely mas, the Sorcerer, struck with Blindness; 
4. Christ delivering the Keys to Peter; 5. The Sacrifice at Lystra; 6. The Apostles 
Healing the Sick at the “Beautiful Gate” of the Temple; 7. The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes. Our space and our design equally preclude us from attempting any state- 
ment of the merits of these exquisite compositions. Several of the lost cart oons are par- 
tially transmitted to us by engravings, some of which were executed from the tapestries; 
others, it is believed, from the originals. The subjects of these are — 1. The Adoration 
of the Kings; 2. Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene ; 8. The Disciples at Emm a us; 4 
The Murder of the Innocents; 5. The Ascension. These were engraved, along with the 
others, by Sornereau, a French engraver, in 4to. Other cartoons of Raphael exist— -one 
the property of the duke of Buccleucli, and two in the possession of the king of Italy, 
which are said to have belonged to the set sent to Flanders. There is also a portion of 
one in the national gallery in London, but it is now painted over with oil color. The 
best engravings of the cartoons at Hampton court are by Dorigny, Audrati, and Hollo- 
way; but in future it is probable that they will be more known to the public by means 
of photographs, of which Messrs. Colnaghi and others have already produced very beau- 
tiful specimens. . T : 

CAUTOTJCH is a word much used in the French military service, but less frequently 
in the English. The name was once given to a wooden case containing 200 to 300 
musket-bullets, and 8 or 10 1-lb. balls, fired from a mortar or howitzer in defense of a 
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ditch or intrenchment; but such missiles have been superseded by others. The cartridge- 
box carried by the soldiers used to be called a G-. in England, and still is in France. 

CARTOUCHE, the name by which the French, and we after them, designate the ovals 
on winch the hieroglyphic characters for the names of Egyptian kings are sculptured. , 
See Cavo-rilievo. C. is also used to signify a tablet, either for ornament or to receive 
an inscription, so formed as to resemble a sheet of paper or parchment, with the edges 
and ends rolled up. Cartouches are often seen on tombs. The same term is sometimes 
applied to modillions, or brackets supporting a cornice. 

CAIITOHCHE, Louis Dominique, 1698-1721; the leader of a band of robbers and 
assassins in France, whose crimes created great terror in Paris. For many years he 
eluded the police, but at last was arrested by chance in a low drinking-house. He had 
a long trial, which created a great deal of interest, and was finally sentenced to death, 
and broken on the wheel before an immense assembly of approving spectators. 

CARTRIDGE’ is a cylindrical case made to contain either the whole or a part of the 
materials for discharging from a fire-arm. Those for ordnance or large guns are chiefly 
made of serge and flannel, sewn up into the form of a bag, which, supplied with a given 
weight of powder, is tied round the neck, and strengthened by iron hoops. The weight 
of powder varies from about 800 lbs. for an 81-ton gun, to a few ounces for a mountain 
gun. 

Cartridges for small-arms which load at the muzzle are usually paper tubes, contain- 
ing a leaden ball and a few drachms of powder. The tubes are made in such a way that 
the powder has two or three thicknesses of paper around it, while at the mouth of the 
tube and over the bullet there is only one. The paper over the bullet is lubricated 
generally with a composition of beeswax and tallow. In loading, the paper at the 
mouth of the tube has to be twisted or bitten off; tlie powder is then poured into the 
barrel, the tube reversed, and the bullet inserted into the muzzle, and the tube broken 
away. Cartridges for breech-loading small-arms are generally formed of a thin sheet of 
brass coiled into a cylinder, and having an iron case, in the center of which is the per- 
cussion arrangement. Those used for the Snider and the Martini -Henry rifles are 
described in the article on Breech-Loading Arms. Besides the C. ease of coiled brass, 
there are others made of solid brass or copper (an American invention), and tiiese seem 
to be gaining favor abroad, the Prussians having adopted such a case for the new 
Mausei r rifle. 

For muzzle-loading shot guns, the chief cartridges used contain a charge of shot 
packed in a paper cylinder of a size suitable for the bore of the gun. Some of these, in 
addition to the paper covering, are surrounded with a wire net-work, for the purpose of 
increasing the range and penetration. 

The 0. for breech-loading shot guns is usually a stout cylinder of paper with a metal 
case. They are made of various sizes to suit the different calibers of guns, and with pin 
or central tire ignition. In the pin-fire C., a small brass pin passes through the side of 
the case into the percussion cap, and protrudes through a small hole in the top of the 
barrels. The pin is struck by the hammer of the gun, -and forced into the percussion 
cap, which explodes, and ignites the powder. In the central-fire C., the cap is in the 
center of the case, and is exploded by the hammer of the gun acting on a piston con- 
tained in the false breech. 

In America, a solid brass C. case is often used for 'shot guns. 

For sporting rifles, the cartridges are quite as numerous and as varied as for shot 
guns. With large-bore rifles the same C. case is generally used as for shot guns, but 
loaded with powder and ball (spherical, solid conical, hollow conical, or shell). For 
small-bore, or what are known as express rifles, either a coiled brass C. ease, similar in 
construction to that for the Snider or Martini-Henry rifle, but made to contain a larger 
charge, or a solid brass case is used. The coiled case can be reloaded t wice or thrice, 
while the solid case can be reloaded as often as twenty times, and on this account the 
latter is rapidly gaining favor with sportsmen in India and Africa. The express-' 0. 
contains a very heavy charge of powder, with a light hollow conical bullet giving very- 
great velocity, low trajectory, and immense killing power. In the Henry express C.„ 
the charge of powder is 4 drachms, while the bullet weighs only 270 grains*. 

Cartridges for breech-loading pistols and revolvers are generally small metal cylin- 
ders containing a charge of powder and a bullet, and with rim, pin, or central fire 
ignition, the diameter varying from .230 of an inch upwards. 

CARTRIDGE-PAPER, a light-colored strong paper, originally manufactured for 
soldiers* cartridges (q.v.), is extensively used in art, its rough surface being useful for 
certain kinds of drawing. 

CARTWRIGHT, Edmund, celebrated on account of his invention of the power-loom, 
was b. April 24, 1743, at Marnham, Nottinghamshire. Educated at Oxford, he obtained 
a living in the English church, and devoted himself exclusively to his ministerial duties, 
and to literature, until a casual conversation, in 1784. directed his attention to machinery, 
and in 17^5 he exhibited his first power-loom (q.v.) in action, an ingenious though very 
rude machine; upon which, however, he subsequently effected improvements rendering 
it almost perfect. Its introduction was vehemently opposed, and a mill fitted up with. 
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500 of Ins looms was ignorantly and maliciously burned down. 0., in 1790, took out a 
patent for combing wool, and secured patents for various other improvements in connec- 
tion with manufactures. But his patents yielded him little return, and, in 1809, govern- 
ment, in consideration of his inventions, granted him £10,000. C. was the author of a 
legendary poem, entitled Arminia and Elvira, and other poetical pieces. He died Oct., 
1823. 

CARTWRIGHT, John, 1740-1824; usually called may C. ; in the English navy in 
his youth. He was present at the capture of Cherbourg, and subsequently on the New- 
foundland station, when he was appointed chief magistrate of the settlement, discharging 
the duties of the office with great ability for five years. When the dispute with the 
American colonies began, he espoused their cause, declining to tight against them, and 
thereby rejecting an almost certain high military or naval promotion. In 1774, he pub- 
lished American Independence the Glory and Interest of Great Britain. The next year he 
was appointed may in the Nottingham militia, which position he served for 17 years, 
being finally superseded because of bis political opinions. In 1776, lie appeared in print 
as the advocate of parliamentary reform, and thenceforth devoted his life to the attain- 
ment of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. In 1778, he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Nottinghamshire, and the same year founded the ‘‘society for constitu- 
tional information,” a body which embraced many of the distinguished men of the day, 
and from which organization rose the famous “ corresponding society.” His work in 
the furtherance of reform was incessant. In 1819, lie was indicted for conspiracy, found 
guilty the following year, and sentenced to pay a fine of £100. He spent his last years 
in London. He was married, but left no children. In 1881, a monument to him was 
erected on Burton Crescent. 

CARTWRIGHT, Peter, d.d., 1785-1872; a native of Virginia; settled in early life 
in Kentucky, where, in 1806, lie was ordained a deacon in the Methodist Episcopal 
church. He was subsequently regular preacher and presiding elder, and a member of 
every quadrennial conference from 1816 to 1860, and once more in 1868. He was a. 
zealous worker, in the course of 33 years preaching' about 15,000 sermons, and baptizing 
£2,000 converts. O. was widely known for his homely but powerful preaching; and 
interesting stories are told of his daring and romantic adventures among the rough back- 
woodsmen. Many of these can be found in his Fifty Years a Presiding Elder, and in the 
Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher. 

CARTWRIGHT, Samuel A., b. Va., 1793; d. about 1863. He studied medicine 
under Dr. Rush and graduated at Pennsylvania college. During Jackson’s campaigns 
against the Indians and the British he was surgeon- in- chief, and, after 1815, settled" in 
Alabama and afterward in Natchez, Miss., where he labored for a quarter of a century. 
Dr. C. wrote many valuable papers upon fevers, cholera, and other diseases. 

CART WEIGHT, Thomas, a distinguished Puritan divine of the 16th c., was b. in 
Hertfordshire, about 1585. He studied at Cambridge, where, in 1570, he was chosen 
Margaret divinity professor. His lectures here were too honestly critical of the polity 
of the church to be acceptable to the chief authorities, who deprived him of his profes- 
sorship, and subsequently of his fellowship. 0. traveled on the continent, and made 
the friendship of such men as Beza, who, in a letter concerning him, says, “ I think the 
sun doth not see a more learned man.” On his return to England, he again became 
embroiled with the church and the government, aqd for his non-conformity suffered 
imprisonment several times. He died Dec., 1603. He wrote A Confutation of the Bh&tn- 
ish Translation, Glosses , and Annotations on the New Testament. 

CA'EUS, Kaiil Gust., a German scholar, physiologist, physician, and artist, was b. at 
Leipsic, 3d Jan., 1789. He first attracted notice by a series of lectures on Comparative 
anatomy, delivered in his native city about the year 1812. After having superintended,, 
during the war of 1818, the French hospital at Pfaffendorf, he went to Dresden, where 
he was appointed professor of midwifery in the newly organized medico-chirurgica] 
academy, but resigned his office when elected court physician and councilor of state. 
His house was the rendezvous of all the most distinguished savants and artists in Dres- 
den. C. wrote a vast variety of works, some of which are marked by original and strik- 
ing views, as, for instance, Weber den Kreiskmf des Blutes der Insecten, in which he dem- 
onstrates the circulation of the blood in insects. He died in July, 1869. 

CA'RUS, Marcus Aurelius, 222-83; Emperor of Rome; supposed to have been the 
son of a noble Roman lady and an African father. On the assassination of Probus 
in 282, C. was proclaimed emperor by the legions. He was victorious over the Sarma- 
tians, and in a winter campaign in Asia, lie carried his arms beyond the Tigris. He 
died very suddenly in camp, and it was given out that lie had been struck with lightning. 

CARVAHAL', or CARBAJAL, Tomas Jose Gonsalez, 1753-1884; poet and statesman 
of Spain ; educated at Seville. Heheld anumberof offices of importance, and in 1812, became 
director of the university of San Isidore, where, by establishing a chair of international 
law he offended the government, and was imprisoned for 5 years. Ho was reinstated 
by the revolution of 1820, but forced into exile by the counter-revolution 8 years later. 
He died a member of the supreme council of war. C. obtained celebrity as. the author 
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of metrical translations of the poetical books of the Bible, and for other works in prose 
.and verse. 

CARVAL'HO e HELLO. Bee Pombal, ante. 

CARVEL-BUILT. The difference between the carvel . and the clincher methods of 
arranging the outer planks in ship and boat building is explained under Clincheb- 
BUILT. 

CARVER, a co. in s.e. Minnesota, on the Minnesota and Crow rivers; 875 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’80, 14,140. Surface undulating, and soil fertile; productions chiefly agricultural. 

. One or two railroads are in operation or in progress. Co. seat, Chaska. 

CARVER, John, b. England, d. Massachusetts, 1621. He left England on account 
•of religious intolerance, and settled in Leyden, whence lie was sent to effect certain 
arrangements with the Virginia company. In 1619, he got a patent, and sailed in the 
Mayflower with 101 colonists. On the landing at Plymouth, Carver was chosen as gov- 
ernor, and managed affairs prudently for the four months between his election ancf his 
death. 

CARVER, Jonathan, 1732-80; a native of Connecticut; began the study of metli- 
cine, but became a soldier, and served in the colonial wars previous to the revolution. 
After the peace of 1763, and the cession of the Canadas to Great Britain, Carver traveled 
extensively in the northwestern Wilderness, for the purpose of finding new openings for 
trade, going to England to announce his discoveries. In 1778, he published Trawls 
through the Interior Parts of North America , and the next year a treatise on the culture of 
tobacco. He died in extreme destitution. 

GARVIN -EPIN 0 Y, a t. of France, dep. of Pas-ae-Calais, 11 m. s.s.e. of Lille, and about 
the same distance by railway. There are manufactures of beet-root sugar, starch, earth- 
enware, and leather. Pop. ’76, 6,167. 

CARVING, a subordinate branch of sculpture, is usually performed on ivory or wood. 
Ivory was the favorite material for this purpose in the e. from an early period. Among 
the Babylonians, who likewise practiced gem-engraving to a great extent, carved heads 
for staves were executed in vast quantities, as every Babylonian carried a staff and a 
signet ring. During the palmy days of Grecian art, ivory was largely employed ; the nude 
portion of the colossal statues of the gods being composed of some solid material over- 
laid with plates of ivory, while the remaining portions were of plate gold. At a later 
period, ivory was chiefly employed in small' works, usually of a decorative character. 
During the earliest period, statues of the gods were generally of wood, painted, gilt, or 
draped with colored robes, different kinds of wood being* appropriated to different 
divinities. Carvings in ivory form an important branch of early Christian sculpture. 
Among the most curious of these are the ivory tablets adorned on the outside w ith low- 
reliefs, and in the inside coated with wax for the purpose of writing upon. The chair 
inlaid with ivory that belonged to archbishop Maximilian in the cathedral at Ravenna, 
is of this period (546-55). In the year 803, Charlemagne received two richly carved 
doors as a present from Constantinople, but works of the same kind were executed at a 
much earlier period. Towards the end of the middle ages, the art of C. in wood * 
was brought to a high degree of perfection in Germany. Altars were adorned with 
carvings of this material, often of large size, and with numerous figures; in general, the 
nude portions were carefully and tastefully colored after nature, and the draperies gilt. 
Specimens are to be seen in the churches at Altenberg, Erfurt, Prague, and in some 
churches in Pomerania. The finest and most perfect specimens are a series of reliefs 
relating to the doctrine of transubstant iation in the church at Tribsees. Many of the 
Belgian churches also possess very beautiful examples of wood-carving. Michael Wohl- 
gemuth of Nuremberg, and after him Veit Stoss, were eminent carvers in wood. The 
wood-carving on the great altar of the cathedral at Schleswig by Hans Bruggemann 
belongs to the beginning of the 16th century. Many graceful specimens of wood-carv- 
ing, ou a smaller scale,- belonging to this period, are to be seen m museums. Nurem- 
berg was celebrated for its wood-carvings; but only a few of the many works ascribed 
to him can be assigned with certainty to Albert Durer. Portrait medallions, usually cut 
in box, were much in vogue during the early part of the 16th century. The first artist 
in this line was Hans Schwartz of Augsburg. During the 17th and 1.8th centuries, w® 

. find ivory again extensively employed in crucifixes, crosses, and goblets, with relief rep- 
resentations. The most eminent artist is Franz de Quesnoy. 

CARY, Alice, b. near Cincinnati, O., 1820, d. N. Y., 1871. At the age of 18, she 
began to write for the press, and at the age of 30, with the assistance of her sister 
Phoebe, she published a volume of verses which were exceptionally popular. In 1851, 
the sisters removed to New York city, where, under the friendship and patronage of 
Horace Greeley, they led successful literary and social lives for 20 years. Among the * 
works of Alice, besides many poems, are Clovernook; Hagar , a Story of To-Day ; Mar • 
tied, not Mated;. Pictures of Country Life; Snow Berries; The Bishop's Son; The Borer's 
Bwry, etc. 

CARY, Archibald, 1730-86; a Virginian, conspicuous on the .patriot side of the 
revolution, his services being mainly in the Virginia convention and house of burgesses. 
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When the state government was organized he was chosen president of the senate. The 
story is told of him that, on hearing a report that Patrick Henry was spoken of for dic- 
tator, he said to Henry’s half-brother, “T am told that your brother wishes to be dicta- 
tor. Tell him from me that the day of his appointment shall be the day of his death, 
for he shall find my dagger in his heart before the sunset of that day.” Patrick Henry 
was the last man in the world to aspire to a dictatorship. 

PAT.Y, Rev. Henry Francis, known for his admirable translation of Dante, was b. 
at Birmingham in 1772. At Oxford, where he entered Christ church as a commoner in 
1790, he was early distinguished as a classical scholar, and also for his knowledge of 
Italian, French, and English literature. In 1805, lie translated Dante’s Inferno, and in 
1814, the whole of the Divina Commedia , a translation remarkable not only for its accu- 
racy ’but-for its expressiveness' and force. He afterwards translated Pindar’s Odes and 
Aristophanes’s Birds, and wrote a series of memoirs, in continuation of Dr. Johnson’s 
Jjims of the Poets . For some years he held the appointment of assistant-librarian in the 
British museum, and died in 1844, A memoir by his son was published in 1847, 

CARY, Lott, b. a slave in Virginia in 1780, d. in Monrovia, Africa, 1828. Early 
in life he became a zealous Baptist; redeemed himself and two children from slavery, 
and in 1821 went to Liberia, where lie was concerned in removing the colonists from the 
■unhealthy locality first chosen for their settlement. He did much to advance the wel- 
fare of tile new republic, and was left in full power when, in 1826, Mr. Askmun sailed 
for the United States. 

CARY, Phcebis, 1834r~71 ; sister of Alice, also a poetical and prose writer. Most of 
ber works were issued with those of Alice. She d. at Newport, K. I., three months 
after the death of her sister, with whom she was a life-long companion. Neither of 
them were ever married. 

CARY, Sir Robert, son of Henry Cary, lord Hunsdon, was b. in 1559 or 1560, and 
rose to eminence in the civil service of queen Elizabeth. For a number of years, 
he acted as English warden on the marches. As a courtier, he was present at the death 
of Elizabeth, 1603, and expeditiously rode on horseback to Edinburgh to communicate 
the intelligence to her successor, James VI. At the coronation of Charles I., he was 
elevated to the peerage as earl of Monmouth. At his death without male issue the earl- 
dom became extinct. Sir Robert Cary wrote his Memoirs (Edin. 1808), a work interest- 
ing chiefly from notices connected with border history. 

CABYA. See Hickory. 

CABY AT 'IDES (pi. of Oaryatis , literally, a woman of Caryse), a name given to female 
figures, in Greek architecture, when applied instead of columns to support a roof. The 
traditional account of the origin of the name is, -that the inhabitants of Caryse, a city in 
Arcadia, having joined the Persians after the batiie of Thermopylae, the Greeks, after 
their victory over the Persians, destroyed the town, slew the men, and carried the women 
into captivity. As male figures representing Persians were used for this purpose, it 
occurred to Praxiteles, and other Athenian artists, that female Caryatse, in their national 
costume, might be thus employed to commemorate the disgrace of their country. Les- 
sing, and various other writers, have treated this account as fabulous; but it seems to be 
confirmed by a bass-relief preserved at Naples, in which two female figures are repre- 
sented in the attitude of C., and which has a Greek inscription mentioning the conquest 
of Cary 80. . Male figures used for the same purpose are called Atlantes (q.v.). 

CAR’ YL, Joseph, 1603-73 ; a non-conformist clergyman, a native of London, edu- 
cated at Oxford. By order of Cromwell, he attended Charles I. in Holmhy house, and 
in 1650, he was sent with Owen to accompany Cromwell to Scotland. He is remem- 
bered for a ponderous commentary on the book of Job, in which, after the fashion of 
his time, lie enlarges on every verse, and almost on every word. 

CARYOCAR, a genus of large trees of the natural order rlvkobolacem , and almost con- 
stituting the whole" order. They are all natives of Guiana and Brazil, and are sometimes 
called pekea trees. They yield good timber for ship-building, and produce the delicious 
nuts, now not uncommon in the London market, called butter nuts or souari nuts. The 
fruit is a sort of drupe, containing several combined nuts. The fleshy part of the drupe 
consists of a butter-like substance, which melts between the fingers, and is used in cook- 
ery instead of butter, on which account these trees are sometimes called butter-trees. It 
forms merely a thin covering for the nuts, the bristles on the outer surface of which, in 
some of the species, sting like the hairs of the nettle, and are very troublesome to those 
who open them. The kernels are remarkably soft.^ An oil is extracted from them 
which is scarcely inferior to olive oil. O. nuciferum is now cultivated in the island of 
St. Vincent; but C. butyrosum , O. gta&nm, C. tomentosum, and other species appear 
equally worthy of attention. 

C ARYQPHYLL A' CE2E, a natural older of exogenous plants, containing upwards of 
1000 known species, mostly herbaceous plants, a few half shrubby. Thy stems are tumid 
at the articulations; the leaves always opposite and entire, often uniting around the 
stem The flowers are regular; the calyx persistent, of 4 to 5 sepals, either free or united 
into a tube; the corolla of 4 to 5 petals, which are frequently bifid, and generally terminate 
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in a claw at the base, sometimes wanting^ the stamens as many, or twice as many, as the 
petals; the ovary of 2 to 5 carpels; the stigmas sessile; the fruit is a one-celied capsule, 
with central placenta, to which the seeds are attached. — The plants of this order are 
mostly natives of temperate and cold countries; some of them are only found on tropical 
mountains, near the limits of perpetual snow. . Most of them are inconspicuous weeds; 
some produce beautiful flowers; almost all are insipid and inert; a few contain saponine y 
aed afford- a substitute for soap. See Soap wobt. To this order belong the pink, car- 
nation, sweet william, lychnis, ckiekweed, etc. 

CARYOPHYLLUS. See Cloves, Mybtaceje. 

CARYOP’SIS, in botany, a fruit in which the seed and pericarp are so incorporated as 
to be inseparable, and even indistinguishable. The grain or fruit of grasses, as wheat* 
barley, rye, maize, etc., is a caryopsis. 

CARYO'TA, a genus of palms, natives of the East Indies, one of which, G, wrens, 
remarkable for the acridity of its fruit, which produces a burning sensation when its pulp 
is applied to the skin, is also'- highly valuable for the great quantity of juice '(toddy) which 
flows from its wounded spathes, sometimes, in the hot season, to the amount of 100 pints 
in 24 hours from a single tree, Sugar ( jaggery ) is made from this juice by. boiling it down, 
and on this account this palm is sometimes called the jaggery palm. "The pith of old 
trees, or farinaceous part of the trunk, is also much used for food, and is said to be 
equal to the best sago. The outer part of the stem is very hard, and applicable* to many 
purposes. The fibers of the leaf -stalks are made into ropes, which are very strong and 
durable; the leaf -stalks, merely stripped of the leaflets, are used as fishing-rods, being- 
light, tapering, and elastic: and the woolly substance found at their base is sometimes- 
used for calking ships. This palm is found both in India and Ceylon, and abounds- 
chiefly in mountainous districts. It rises to a height of 60 ft, with at run k of a foot in 
diameter, and a magnificent spreading head of great double pinnate leaves, and triangular 1 
leaflets, the apex of the triangle being their point of attachment. 

GARYSFORT REEF, off the s.e. coast of Florida, in 25° 18' n., and 80° 13' west. 
There is a light 106 ft. above tide. Navigation is dangerous on account of the proximity 
of the gulf stream, 

CAB A, the prefix to many names in Italian and Spanish, signifying “house” or 
“home.” 

CASABIAN'CA, Louis, 1755-98; b. at Bastia; an officer in the French navy, and at 
a later period a member of the national convention; later still one of the council of 500; 
and finally eapt. of If Orient, flag-ship of the fleet that transported Bonaparte and his 
army to Egypt. In the battle of Aboultir, when the fleet was attacked by the English, 
Casabianca fought to the last; and, with his son 10 years old, was killed in the blowing 
up of the vessel. 

CASACALEN'DA, a t, of Italy, in the province of Campobasso, 17 m. n.e. of Campo- 
basso, on the site of the ancient Galela. Fruits and wine of good quality are produced 
in the district, where silk : worms are also reared. Pop. 5,900. 

CASA'LE,a city of n. Italy, province of Alessandria, situated on the right bank of the 
Po, which is here crossed by an iron bridge, 88 m. e.n.e. of Turin. It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, and occupies the site of a more ancient town. Many Roman remains 
are found, and coins of the early ages of the republic. It has a cathedral, dating from 
the 8th c., with valuable archives. The old citadel, founded in 1590, was one of the 
strongest in Italy, and within recent years the fortifications liave been greatly strength- 
ened and extended. During the Italian campaign of 1859, C. was occupied by divisions 
of the Sardinian army, and for a short time formed the head-quarters of the French 
emperor. It has manufactures of silk-twist, and a trade in the produce of the district, 
which is very fertile. Pop. ? 71, 20,486. C. formerly gave its name to a province which 
had an area of about 850 sq.m., and a pop. of about 148,000. 

CASAL'-MAGCrIO'RE, a t. of n. Italy, province of Cremona, on the left bank of the 
Po, 22 m. e.s.e. of Cremona. Being subject to frequent inundations from the river, 
strong embankments have been constructed for its protection. It has manufactures of 
earthenware, leather, glass, etc. Pop. 5,000. 

t* ASAXt'-PTT STEBLEF'GO , at. of n. Italy, province of Milan, 12 m. s.e. of Lodi, on the 
road to Cremona. It has manufactures of silk fabrics, linen, and earthenware, and an 
extensive trade in Parmesan cheese, which is here manufactured of the best quality. 
Pop. 5,600. 

CASAMAS’SXMA, a t of Italy, in the province of Bari, 14 m. s.e. of the city of that 
name. It has a convent and two abbeys, and the vicinity produces wine and almonds. 
Pop. 6,600. 

CASANOVA, Francis, a celebrated painter of battles and landscapes, was b. in Lon- 
don, of Venetian parents, 1732. Educated in Italy, he afterwards went to Paris, from 
which he was driven by the severe criticism of Diderot. C. then took up his abode in 
Dresden, where he painted chiefly battle-pieces, and by one of his greatest works gained 
a place in the academy, lie afterwards went to Vienna, and minted for the empress, 
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Gath arm e her victory over the Turks. He died at Briel, .near Vienna, 1805. The exe- 
cution, and especially the coloring of his works, are excellent. 


CASANOVA BE SEIIfCrALT, Giovanni Jacopo, a notable adventurer of the Cagliostro 
species, was b., 1725, in Venice, and studied in Padua, afterwards in Venice, intending 
to enter the church. Having been expelled for sufficient reasons from a seminary of 
priests, he traveled to Naples, visited Horne, and after many adventures arrived in Con- 
stantinople. On his return to Venice in 1745, he supported himself for a time by his 
skill as a violinist, until he gained some celebrity by curing a senator who had been 
attacked by apoplexy. His irregularities again drove him from Venice. He now wan- 
dered about for some time among the chief cities in the n. of Italy, Milan, Mantua, 
Verona, Ferrara, Bologna, Parma, etc., but in 1750 he proceeded to Paris, where lie was 
patronized by the nobility, and became acquainted with several eminent authors. It is 
needless to mention in detail his endless, inexplicable peregrinations. He visited almost 
every European capital, was somehow introduced to the best company, invariably excited 
the disgust or ill-will of those who knew him, and had always tq “ vanish” after a brief 
period of enjoyment. In 1761, we find him distinctly professing the miraculous after 
the Cagliostro fashion: he having undertaken to regenerate old Madame D’Urfe into a 
young man — for a consideration! He died in Bohemia in 1803. His celebrated memoirs, 
Memoires eerits par Lui-meme (12 vols., Leip. 1826-88), contain many interesting notices 
of the manners of his times, intermixed with details of his personal adventures. 

CASAREEP, or Cassiripe, a sauce or condiment made from the juice of the bitter 
cassava or manioc root. It is in the highest esteem in Guiana, where it is employed to 
flavor almost every dish; and it is the basis of the favorite West Indian dish called 
pepper-pot. It is a powerful antiseptic, and meat can by means of it be kept for a long 
time quite fresh, even in a tropical climate. It is made by evaporating and concentrat- 
ing the juice, which is also mixed with various aromatics. The poisonous principle of 
the juice is dissipated in. the evaporation, so that although the juice, in a fresh state is 
readily fatal to life, the C. is perfectly safe and wholesome. 0. is imported into Hol- 
land and Britain, and remains unimpaired in quality for several years. 

OA/SAS GRAKPDES (the “great houses”), a t. in Chihuahua, Mexico, 150 in. n.w. 
of the city of Chihuahua, celebrated for the ruins of early Mexican buildings still to be 
seen. These ruined houses are built of sun-dried bricks of mud and gravel, each brick 
.about 22 in. thick and 8 ft. in length. The walls, which are in some places 5 ft. thick, 
seem to have been plastered both outside and inside. The main edifice, about 800 by 
200 ft. in extent, is rectangular, and appears to have consisted of three separate piles 
united by galleries or lines of lower buildings, and the ruins indicate a height for the 
main staircase of six or seven stories. In the same vicinity are artificial mounds from 
which have been excavated stone axes, corn-grinders, and various other utensils. Simi- 
lar ruins are found near the Gila, the Salimas, and the Colorado rivers. 

CASAUBON, Isaac de, a great scholar and critic, was b. Feb. 8, 1559, at Geneva, 
where, in 1582, lie was appointed professor of the Greek language. Subsequently he 
held professorships at Montpellier, 1596. and at Paris, 1598, but the death of Henry IV. 
rendered his position (O. being a Protest ant) very insecure, and he therefore gladly 
accepted the offer of sir Henry Wotton to visit England. King James received him 
with distinction, and appointed him some time after prebendary of Canterbury and West- 
minster. He died in London, July 1, 1614. His acute investigation and criticism were 
applied to several branches of archaeology and theology. Among his chief works may 
be mentioned the able dissertation, De Satmca Bra-corum Poesi et Romamntm Satira 
(1605); the treatise />■ Lite Date Ecclemietim (1607); and the Efcercitationes contra Baro - 
nium (1614), a confutation of cardinal Baronins. His critical and exegetical works 
include editions of Diogenes Laertius, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Suetonius, Persius, Polyb- 
; ius, Theocritus, Strabo, etc. — See Isaac Oaxat/lmi, by Mark Pattison (1875). 

His son, Meric Casaubon, was b. at Geneva, 14th Aug., 1599; educated first at 
Sedan, he accompanied his father to England, and entered Christ; Church college, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of m. a. in 1621. He was appointed rector of Ickham, near 
Canterbury, 1628, and afterwards professor of theology at Oxford. He died at Oxford, 
July 14, 1671. His attachment to Charles I. deprived him of all his preferments during 
the* commonwealth, but at the restoration he received them again. Meric was, like his 
father, distinguished for his erudition; edited the works of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Terence, Epictetus, etc. ; and wrote a treatise, Do Enthvsuutmo (Loud. 1655). 

GAS'BIN, or Kazvin, a t. of Persia, in the province of Irak-Ajemi, 90 m. w.n.w. of 
Teheran. It, is situated on an extensive plain of the same name, and is inclosed by walls. 
Before the time of Shah Abbas the great, G. was for a brief period the capital of Persia. 
The plain affords good pasturage, and in the vicinity of the town are extensive vineyards 
and orchards. The town is very extensive, but a great part of it is now in ruins, owing 
to its frequent subjection to earthquakes; and the population, which at one time was 
estimated at 200,000. in now probably not so much as a, fifth of that number. Some 
velvets, brocades, and coarse cotton cloth are manufactured; and C. has also a consid- 
erable trade in raw silk, rice, etc. 
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CASCA, Publius Sbrvilius, the one among the assassins of Julius Caesar who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, struck the first blow. This was done across the back of Caesar’s neck 
with a short sword, but the wound was not deadly, and the finishing of the work was 
left to Brutus and the others. 

CASCADE RANGE, in Oregon and Washington territory; a mountain chain form- 
ing a continuation of the California coast, range. The mountains are about 100 in. e. 
from the Pacific, and the more conspicuous peaks are Mts. Baker, Jefferson, Wood, 
Pitt, and Hauler, the latter the highest point— 14,444 ft. above tide. 

CASCABXLXA (i.e., little bark, from Span, cascara, bark), the name given in South 
America to many different kinds of bitier medicinal barks which form articles of com- 
merce. Peruvian -bark itself bears no other name in the districts which produce it; and 
the name C. lias recently been introduced in botany fora subdivision of the genus cin- 
chona, (q.v.h By European physicians and apothecaries, the name G. bark, {porta® casca- 
rillm) is given to the bark of the croton eUutheria (see Croton), a small tree, a native of 
the West Indies, where it is known as the meet-wood and the sea-side balsam. It is 
imported in considerable quantities into Europe from the Bahama, islands, and appears 
in commerce in small thin fragments and in quills. It is sometimes employed as a sub- 
stitute for cinchona, although" inferior in tonic and febrifuge qualities. It is a favorite 
medicine in Germany. — The barks of a number of other species of croton appear to pos- 
sess properties similar to those of C, bark. 

CASCO BAY, an indentation of the s.w. coast of Maine, about 20 m. wide n.e. of 
cape Elizabeth, near Portland. The bay contains hundreds of small islands which are 
much resorted to in the summer by pleasure-seekers. 

CASE, in grammar. See Declension:. 

CASE, in legal phraseology, though often used as synonymous with cause, has, both 
in the law of England and Scotland, separate though not always very definite meanings, 
A formal written argument, prepared with a view to obtaining the opinion of a court 
of law, is called a case. By 15 and 16 Viet, c, 86, s. 61, the practice theretofore pre- 
vailing in the court of chancery of directing cases for a court of common law, is abol- 
ished. In Scotland, cases were formerly resorted to in almost every suit of intricacy 
and difficulty; hut the abuse which arose from this practice has been remedied by 13 
and 14 Viet. c. 86, s. 14. The statements which are laid before the house of lords in 
appeals from Scotland, are cases in the sense now indicated. — In Scotland and Ireland, 
as in England, questions in dispute can now be stated for the opinion of courts without 
the usual formality of pleadings, and decided more quickly. 

CASE, in letter-press printing, a receptacle for types, generally made 84 in. long, 15 
in. broad, and If in. deep, and divided into compartments or “ boxes,” each of which 
contains types of one class or letter. A pair of cases consists of an upper and a lower 
case: the upper one has 98 “ boxes,” and contains the capitals, small capitals, and some 
other letters that are only occasionally required in composition; the lower one has 58 
■* boxes,” and holds the letters of the small character, figures, spaces, and most of the 
points. The places assigned to the several letters of the alphabet in the boxes of the case 
are not precisely the same in all printing-offices, but the differences are few. When 
in use, the cases lie on a frame 4 ft. high, and the compositor stands in front of them. 
The different sizes of the boxes in the lower case depend upon the comparative frequency 
in which the several letters occur in composition, and the position in the case allotted to 
each letter is such as to afford the greatest facility in composing. The letter <?, which is 
most run upon in the English language, has a box much larger than any of the other com- 
partments, and is placed directly in front of the compositor. In the upper case, the boxes 
are of uniform size, and the letters are placed in alphabetical order, the comparatively 
rare occurrence of capitals rendering it immaterial which letter is nearest the comnosi- 
tor’s hand. A case will hold a quantity of “ letter” sufficient to “set up” three pages 
of this work, which is equal to 18, 000 types. 

CASE, Augustus Ludlow, b. 1812; midshipman in the U.S. navy, in 1828, rising to. 
be captain in 1883, and rear-admiral in 1872. He served in the Mexican war and 
in the war df the rebellion, in the latter participating in the capture of fort Hatteras 
and Clarke. In 1867, he was light-house inspector, and in 1869 chief of the bureau of 
ordnance. In June, 1873, he was named for the command of the European squadron. 

CASE, William, 1784-1855; b. Mass.; a Methodist minister in the New York con- 
ference, and for 18 years presiding elder in the western and central part of the state of 
New Tork and in .Canada. Ho was superintendent of Indian missions and schools in 
Canada until his death, and had also the chief direction of the Methodist ministry in 
that country. ' 

CASEY, a co. in central Kentucky, on Green and Salt rivers; 350 sq.m.; pop. ’$0, 
10,983— 608 colored. It has a rough surface and produces grain, tobacco, butter, and 
wool. Co. seat, Liberty. 

k. B. L, 1807; a West Point graduate in 1826; in the Florida war in 
1887 - 41 , and made capt, ; served in the Mexican war, and was wounded at Chapultepec; 
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served in the war of the rebellion at Fair Oaks and in other engagements, and was retired 
with the rank of brevet brig. gen. He is the author of & System of Infantry Tactics, and 
Infantry Tactics for Colored Troops, 

C ASE-H AKDENIN G- is the process of converting the surface of certain kinds of mal- 
leable- iron goods into steel,- thereby making them harder, less liable to rust, and capable 
of taking on a better polish. Fire-irons, portions of fine grate-fronts, gun-locks, and 
©ther articles of limited size, are very commonly so treated, but the process is sometimes, 
applied to large objects, such as iron railway-bars. The articles are first formed of bar- 
iron, and being heated to redness, are sprinkled with a little powdered yellow prussiate 
©f potash, and heated again. The result is, that the heat decomposes the prussiate of 
potash, and the liberated carbon combines with the iron, forming a coating of steel on 
the surface of the articles. Another mode of case-hardening is to heat tlie articles along 
with some animal matter, such as the parings of horns and a little common salt, from 
one half to several hours; the articles are then cooled in cold water, or in oil, when they 
are of a delicte nature. Charcoal alone is also employed. The coating of steel is very 
thin, seldom exceeding T \-tli of an inch. Where it is wanted to be thicker, the articles 
are treated several times. A Swedish iron-master has found that a very excellent case- 
hardening is obtained by treating iron objects with a mixture of animal matter and 
arsenious acid dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and heating as usual. 

CA'SEINE, or Cabeum,. is an organic compound allied to albumen (q.v.), found in 
the milk of the mammalia, and in pease, beans, and other leguminous seeds, when it 
receives the name of Legumin. The proportion of 0. in milk (q.v.) varies, but averages 
about 3 per cent, and it may be coagulated and separated therefrom by the addition of 
a little rennet (q.v.), as in the manufacture of cheese (q.v.), or by the employment of 
a few T drops of a mineral acid, such as dilute sulphuric acid. In either ease, the C. sepa- 
rates as curd, which still retains attached to it some oil and earthy salts, though the 
greater portion of these substances, along with the sugar, remains in the watery liquid 
or whey. The elementary bodies which enter into the "composition of C\, and the pro- 
portion in which these are present in 100 parts, are — carbon, 53.83; hydrogen, 7.15; 
nitrogen, 15.65; oxygen, 22.52; and sulphur, 0.85. The properties of C. are, that it is 
not coagulated by heat, as is well evidenced in the heating of milk, but is coagulated on 
the addition of rennet; sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric, acids; alcohol, creosote, or 
infusion of galls, but not by acetic acid. It also forms insoluble precipitates with solu- 
tions of the poisonous salts, acetate of lead, nitrate of silver, and bichloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate), and hence the efficacy of taking large doses of milk in cases of 
poisoning by those deadly salts, as the C. in the milk, forming an insoluble compound 
with the poison, keeps it from exerting its deadly powers.* 

The form of C. obtained from plants, and termed legumin, is generally procured 
from leguminous seeds, like pease or beans, though it can also be extracted from the 
majority of vegetable substances, especially from sweet and bitter almonds, and even 
from tea and coffee. Dried pease contain a fourth of their weight of legumin, and this 
can be extracted by bruising the pease to powder, and digesting in warm water for two 
or three hours. The liquid is then strained through cloth, which retains the insoluble 
matters, and allows the water with the legumin dissolved therein, and with starch 
mechanically suspended, to pass through.' On settling, the starch falls to the bottom of 
the vessel, and the clear liquid holding the legumin in solution, on the addition of a 
small amount of acetic acid, yields a precipitate of legumin or vegetable Casfiine. So 
perfectly does the vegetable C. resemble the C. from milk, that the one can hardly be 
distinguished from the other by chemical tests or by taste; and at the present time there 
is regularly prepared in various parts of China, especially near Canton, a form of cheese 
from pease, which is sold to the populace in the streets of Canton under the name of 
taofoo. 0. is a most important article of food. See Nutrition. 

CASEMATE, originally a looplioled gallery excavated in a bastion, from which this 
garrison could do execution upon an enemy who had obtained possession of the ditch 
without risk of loss to themselves. Hence the designation, from Span, casa, house, and 
matar, to kill. As defense from shells became more important, the term was subse- 
quently applied to a bomb-proof vault in a fortress, for the security of the defenders, 
without direct reference to the annoyance of the enemy. A casemate d battery consists 
of such a vault or vaults, with openings for the guns. A C. may also serve for bar- 
racks, or for an hospital, or for a store-house. The great want of ventilation in case- 
mates renders them bad places for barracks; and the artillerymen are nearly stifled with 
smoke when firing from such confined places. 

. CASEMENT (It. casamento, a large house), a frame with hinges to open and shut, 
closing part of the glazing of a window. Window’s of this description are rare in 
this country, but are almost universal on the continent. Also a name for a deep, 
hollow, circular molding, similar to the scotia of classical and the caretto of Italian 
architecture. The C. is very prevalent in the perpendicular style of Gothic architec- 
ture, and is sometimes enriched with running foliage. 

CAS'EBNE is a barrack or building for the accommodation of the soldiers forming 
the garrison of a fortified town or post. ; 
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CASEB'TA, a t. of Italy, in the province of the same name, is situated on a plain about 
17 m. n.e. of Naples. It Is chiefly remarkable on account of its magnificent palace, one 
of the finest in Europe, and formerly the frequent residence of the Neapolitan court. 
During I860, 0. acquired celebrity as the heacj-quarters of Garibaldi and his army. A. 
royal silk manufactory has been established in the neighborhood. Pop., with adjoin- 
ing hamlets (1872), 29,142. 

CASE-SHOT, or Canistek-Siiot, is an assemblage of bullets or small balls, inclosed 
in a cylindrical case or canister. The diameter of this canister is a little less than the 
bore of the gun from which it is to be discharged. According to the size of the can- 
ister, the balls vary from 1 lb. to J-oz. each, from 80 to 280 in number, and from 3-| lbs. 
to 85 lbs. in total weight. The canister bursts immediately on leaving flic gun, and the 
balls spread out into an irregular sort of cone. Within a range of 500” yards they 
work great execution among troops: they are generally used at 200 or 800 yards. 

In a more modern and effective kind, called spherical case , the bullets are inclosed, 
along with a charge of powder, in an iron shell, instead of a tin canister. It is often 
called shrapnel shell, from the name of its inventor. A spherical case-shot for a 68-lb. 
carronade, or for an 8-inch howitzer, contains 387 balls; for a 24-pounder gun, 128; and 
for an 18-pounder, 90. It is exploded by a fuse, the length of which depends on the 
distance of the point where the destructive effect is to be wrought. Its effect is some- 
thing like that of a prolonged musket-fire. The shrapnel shell is not of much use against 
the hull of a ship; but is very destructive against masses of men on shore, or oh the 
decks of a ship, with a greater range than that of ordinary canister. Artillerymen pre- 
fer just such an amount of charge as "will burst the sphere, without scattering the balls 
very widely. 

GASH (Fr. came, a chest for containing money) is sometimes used as synonymous with 
money, ns distinguished from produce, in which sense it includes all immediately nego- 
tiable paper — bills, drafts, and bonds, as well as coin and bank-notes. At other times, 
it is used, in a limited sense, to denote coin and bank-notes, as distinguished from nego- 
tiable instruments which pass by indorsation. 

GASH ACCOUNT, or Cash Credit, a form of account with a bank, by which a person 
is entitled to draw out sums as required by way of loan to a stipulated amount. The 
practice began about 1729 in Scotland, with the banks of which country it is still pecu- 
liarly identified; but it is not unknown elsewhere, though on a somewhat different plan. 
In connection with the Scotch banks, the C. A. system is placed on a distinct and 
secure basis, which we shall briefly describe. The persons procuring a credit of this 
kind are for the most part retail-dealers, tradesmen, and farmers, who possess a lim- 
ited capital, and need occasional loans. Instead of borrowing money by bills or mort- 
gages, they apply to a bank for a C. A, to the extent, it may be, of £500. In the 
origin of the system, the bank may be said to have been influenced by three considera- 
tions— first, the necessity for making advantageous use of its capital; second, the desire 
to extend its issues of small notes; and third" the nature of the security offered. Since 
sir Robert Peel’s act restricting circulation of notes, the second of these reasons no 
longer operates; for the hanks are now much above their authorized issue, and must 
hold an equal amount of coin against the surplus. What the bank particularly wants, 
is a customer who will be constantly depositing sums in notes of other banks, and 
drawing out sums in its own notes. The C. A. system aids this process. It secures 
a customer who will be frequently operating on his account, according to the exigen- 
cies of his business, and whose overdrafts, as well as deposits, tend to benefit the 
concern. Obviously, for the debtor, the system works more advantageously than when 
a fixed sum is borrowed, for in that case interest would run on for the whole amount, 
whereas by a C. A. the trader merely draws what he requires; and by paying in his 
surplus money in small sums, he is charged with interest only -on the sum' actually at 
his debit from day to day. In negotiating a C. A., abend is prepared by the bank 
stating the amount and the nature of the security, the cost of which is borne by the 
borrower. Banks often, in security, accept heritable property and policies of life insur- 
ance, but more commonly two persons in good credit become cautioners, or co-obli- 
gants along with the principal Unless the liability of the cautioners respectively be 
expressly limited in the bond, egch is liable for the whole amount. If the bank lib- 
erates one cautioner without the consent of the other, it loses its recourse. This recourse 
is not lost by accepting a dividend from the sequestrated (bankrupt) estate of a princi- 
pal or cautioner; but it will be lost by accepting a composition from either of these 
persons without consent of the other. The bank can at any time stop the credit, and 
call for payment of the balance due. A cautioner can at . any time withdraw his name 
from the credit, on paying up the balance, and the bank is bound to assign the debt to 
him. While cash accounts may be of great service to traders who act upon them dis- 
creetly, it is found that, in too many instances, these accounts are used as a dead-loan 
to the entire amount stipulated for; and for this, as well as a reason above assigned, 
banks care now very much less for this kind of business than formerly. Properly, 
traders are to look on the money procured on cash credits not as an addition to capi- 
tal, but merely a temporary substitute for current business purposes while the capital 
is out with customers, and to be replaced accordingly until again required. It may be 
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added, that the progress of commercial wealth in Scotland, now greatly lessens the? 
necessity for having recourse to the 0. A. system. See Marginal Credit. 

CASHEL, a t. of Ireland in Tipperary co., and 105 m. s.w. of Dublin by rail. It iff 
irregularly built on the s. and e. slopes of an isolated height, rising abruptly from a rich 
and extensive plain. Pop. ’71, 4,562. C. is a bishop’s see, and returns one member to* 
parliament. The ancient kings of Munster resided here. The top of the height, or 
“ Rock of Cashel,” is occupied by an assemblage of the most interesting ruins in Ire- 
land, which have a grand effect from the country around. The ruins consist of a cath- 
edral, the largest and most remarkable in the country, founded 1169, burned 1495, and 
afterwards repaired; a stone- roofed chapel, built 1127 by Cormac McCarthy, king of 
Munster, and the most perfect specimen of the kind in the country; H ore abbey, 
founded 1260; the palace of the Munster kings; and a round tower, 90 ft. high and 56 in 
circumference. The round tower is built of freestone, but the other ruins of limestone*. 
At C., in 1172, the great synod was held in which the Irish prelates first acknowledged, 
the authority of the English king and' church. 


CASHEW' NUT, anacar<Mum occidentals, a tree of the natural order anacardiacem , a 
native probably of the tropical parts of both hemispheres, although it has been commonly 
regarded as of American origin. It is a spreading tree of no great height. It abounds in a 
clammy , milky juice, which turns black on exposure to the air, and is used in India for 
varnishing, but is so acrid as to produce painful inflammation when it comes in contact 
with the skin of some persons, or when they are exposed to its fumes. Others are appa- 
rently unsusceptible of its influence. The fruit of this tree is a kidney-shaped nut about 
an inch long, seated on the thicker end of a pear-shaped fleshy stalk, from which the 
botanical character of the genus is derived. The shell is double, the outer shell being 
ash-colored, and very smooth; and between it and the inner is a layer of very caustic 
black juice. The kernel is oily, and very pleasant and wholesome, and is in common 
use as an article of food in tropical countries, being made into puddings, roasted, and in 
various ways prepared for the table. In the West Indies, it is put into wine, particu- 
larly old Madeira wine, to which it is thought to communicate a peculiarly agreeable 
flavor, and for this use it is sometimes imported into Britain. It is also for the same- 
reason sometimes an ingredient in chocolate. Yet the vapor which arises from it in 
roasting, but which is derived from the coating of the kernel, and not from the kernel 
jit-self, is so acrid as to cause erysipelas and other painful affections of the face in those 
who conduct the process, unless great caution is used.— The fleshy stalk, sometimes 
called the cashew apple , varies in size, being sometimes not much larger than a cherry, and 
sometimes as large as an orange, and is white, yellow, or red. It is perfectly free of the 
acridity characteristic of the natural order, is acid and eatable, very pleasant and refresh^ 
mg, and much used by the inhabitants of the countries in which the tree grows. A 
very pleasant vinous liquor is obtained from it by fermentation; and this by distillation 
yields a spirituous liquor, highly esteemed for its flavor. A gum which exudes from the- 
hark of the tree, quite distinct from the milky juice already mentioned, is bland, and 
very similar to gum-arabic. 


CASHGAR, or ‘Kashgar, the political capital of eastern Turkestan, of which khanate 
— independent of China from 1865 till 1878 — Yarkand. is the commercial capital. CL 
stands 140 m. n.w. of Yarkand, in lat. 89° 25' n., long. 78° 57' e. It is surrounded by 
an earthen rampart, pierced with four gates, and is strongly garrisoned. It has manu- 
factures of cotton, gold and silver cloths, carpets, etc. ; and an extensive trade with; 
Central Asia. Pop. estimated at 80,000. C. is said to have been an important com- 
mercial town before the Christian era, and was possessed for about a century by the- 
Chinese. See Yarkand. — -Eastern Turkestan is now frequently called after its capital. 
See Turkestan. 


CASHIERING is a punishment for officers in the army and navy. It is a severe form, 
of dismissal from the sovereign’s service, and implies that the officer, by some disgraceful! 
conduct, has deserved not only dismissal, but disqualification for ever again entering the 
service. Sometimes there are words added implying still deeper ignominy and degra- 
dation. On some rare occasions, when a court-martial has awarded CL, the commander 
in-chief has mitigated the punishment to simple dismissal. <£ Scandalous and infamous 
conduct,” and “conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman,’' 
mark two degrees of offense which may lead, the one to C., the other to dismissal. 

CASHMERE', a valley of the Himalaya, between India proper and middle Tibet, 
stretching between lat. 88° 15' and 84° 85' n., and long. 74° 10' and 75'' 40' c. Its bottom, 
a comparative level of about 2,000 sq.m., is 5,500 ft. above the sea; while the enclosure, as 
a whole, from ridge to ridge, besides fully doubling the area, attains,, at some points, nearly 
thrice the altitude. The mountain-wall of this secluded region presents but few passed 
and most of these too lofty to be practicable in winter, "in fact, the Baramula itself 
does not admit a wheeled vehicle. Through this single opening, situated at the s.w. v 
the Jhelum carries down towards the Punjab the gathered streams and lakes of the* 
entire basin, and is navigable for the last 70 m. of its course. This net- work of waters* 
without swelling into inundations, affords everywhere a perennial supply for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. Besides the copious rains of spring, the snows of winter covering 
U. K. III. — 33 
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even the plains to a depth of two feet for four months, accumulate, in every gorge and 
on every declivity, reservoir above reservoir, against the demands of summer. 0 C. is 
traditionally believed to have been a vast upland lake, and alluvial deposits beyond 
the reach of existing influences would seem to confirm the idea. 

In regard to climate; moderate but steady frost prevails from Xoy. to Mar. ; and a^ain 
the heat, ranging from 75° F. in June, to 85° in August, is often disproportionately 
oppressive, through the stagnation of the landlocked atmosphere. The staple produc- 
tion is rice, which,' from the singular facilities of irrigation, is an all but sure crop 
yielding, even in a tolerable season, 80 or 40 returns ; and in the abundance and excel- 
lence of" its fruits, C. is said to surpass all the rest of the world. The valley is, in gen- 
eral, considered to be remarkably healthy. The inhabitants, almost universally held to 
be models of strength and beauty, amounted, before 1828, to 800,000, or to 40*0 in a sq 
mile. But by casual famine and pestilence they have since been, reduced to 200,000 
The people are mostly Mohammedans, divided between the Sunnite- and Shite sects! 
The manufactures — all superior of their kind — are shawls, leather, tire-arms, and attar of 
roses. The principal towns are Serinagur, Islamabad, Shupayon, Pampur, and Baramula 
The history goes back, through colossal monuments chiefly of marble, beyond the dawn 
■ of authentic annals. In 1815, C. first received Mohammedanism ; in 1586, it was annexed 
to the Mogul empire; in 1752, it fell under the power of the Afghans; and in 1819, it 
was subjugated by the Sikhs. Lastly being ceded, at the close of the first war of the 
Punjab, to the British, it was by them transferred to Gholab Sing, as the nucleus of a 
state of its own name, which comprised also Jamu, Bulti, Ladakh' Chamba, etc. Area 
of principality, 68,944 sq.m. ; pop. 1,500,000.-0. or Srinagar, the capital, lies on the 
Jhelum, about the center of the valley. Pop. 15,000. See Belle w\$ Jumnir and Rash 
gar (1875). 

CASHMERE GOAT, a variety of the common goat, remarkable for its very long, fine, 
and silky hair, from which the* highly valued Cashmere shawls are made. It is not so 
much in Cashmere that this variety of goat is to be found, as in Thibet, from which the 
finest goat-hair is imported into Cashmere, to be there manufactured into shawls. The 
hair is even longer than that of the Angora goat, and not, like it, curled into ringlets, 
but straight. It is about 18 in. long. A single goat does not yield more than three 
ounces, and the fleeces of ten goats are requisite for the manufacture of a shawl a yard 
:and a half square. The hair is spun by women, and dyed after it is spun. It is said 
that 16,000 looms are kept in constant employment in Cashmere, producing annually 
about 80,000 shawls. The shawls are woven in rudely constructed looms, a pair of slnxwls 
sometimes occupying three or four men a whole year in weaving. O. shawls, of the 
finest quality, are sold in London at from £100 to £400 each. Plain shawls are simply 
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for the: manufacture of shawls called by the same name. Imitations of these are manu- 
factured in France rather extensively, some from the Thibet wool entirely, and others of 
a mixture of this with silk and cotton. It is said that 24 lbs. of the best Thibetan 
goat-hair sell in Cashmere for 20 rupees, or £10 sterling. 

Attempts have been made to introduce the 0. G. Into Europe. Baron Alstrcemer 
.attempted, in the end of last century, to naturalize it in Sweden; and a very spirited 
attempt to introduce it into Britain has recently been made by Mr. Towers. A mixed 
race, produced by crossing thcC.G. and the Angora goat, has been found to possess 
most valuable qualities, the hair being long, fine, and more abundant than in any of the 
parent breeds.— The male of the C. G. has'very large, flattened, wavy horns. 

CASIA, or Poet’s Casia (onyrfs alba), a shrub of the natural order mMalacml a native 
of the s. of Europe, 8 to 4 ft. high, with linear-lanceolate deciduous leaves, long supple 
branches, numerous small white flowers, and red drupes (stone-fruit) of the size of a pea. 
The branches are used for making crates. The shrub has been much admired for its 
modest beauty. Keats speaks of 

“The drooi v • iimvers 

Of whitest casia, fresu summer showers.” 

CASHIER, properly Kazimierz, was the name of many Polish princes and kings. With 
the establishment of the power of Casimir I. in 1040, the predominance of Christianity 
was decided in Poland. But the most distinguished of this name was Casimir III., called 
Casimir the great, who succeeded his father, Yladislaus Loketek, as king of Poland in 
1888. He added ‘little Russia and red Russia to his dominions; repelled the Tartars, 
’who then threatened Poland; and waged successful war in Silesia, which he conquered 
but did not retain. He showed great anxiety for the advancement of the arts and of learn- 
ing in Ms kingdom, and for the improvement of the condition of the most oppressed 
classes, which won him the title of king of the peasants. A Jewish mistress obtained 
from him liberties for the Jews, which they have since retained in Poland. He died in 
-consequence of the falling of his horse in 1870. 

CASIMIR I. (see Casimir), called 4 The peaceful,” son of the Polish king, Miecis- 
3wa IL, and a German princess named Rixa. The mother endeavored to rule during 
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CL’s minority, but was compelled to fly to Germany, her son following her and leaving 
Poland m anarchy. In 1040, C. was called upon by his country, and, with the help of 
the German emperor, established his authority, drove out the plundering Bohemians 
and earned the name of "the restorer.” He left a moderately well organized govern- 
ment to his successor. He died 1058. ® 

, , CAS'IMIR II., surnamed “the just,” 1188-84; one of the four sons of Boleslas, 
king of I olaneb and ruier over the reunited kingdom after the expulsion of Miecislas 
HI* inlm. under C, 11, the first Polish senate was organized, and laws were enacted 
defending the peasants against the oppression of the nobles. 

CASIMIR IV., 1427-92; brother and successor, as king of Poland, of Ladislas III. 
He reigned 48 years; waged successful wars against the Teutonic knights; kept his 
'Country for most of the time in peace and prosperity; and introduced Latin into schools 
and official business. Of his six sons, three succeeded each other on the throne, one 
became king of Hungary and Bohemia, one was a cardinal, and one was canonized as a 
.saint. 

CASI NO , an Italian diminutive of casa, a house, signifies a place for social reunions 
The Italian nobles have long had casinos detached from the palaces in which they live 
whither they can retreat and enjoy themselves, and it is probable that the public casinos v 
w-re the result of an attempt made by the middle classes to imitate their superiors. In 
Italy, a C. is generally close by a theater, and is a place where musical or dancing 
soirees are held, containing a conversation-room, billiard-room, and rooms for other 
kinds of amusement, as well as small apartments where refreshments may be had 
Casinos are numerous in Italy and Germany, and have been introduced into England. 
In general, they are not supposed to exert an edifying influence on the community. 

CASINO, or Monte-Casino, a mountain overhanging the t. of San -German o (the 
ancient Casinum), in the Italian province of Caserta, between 50 and 60 m. n.n w of 
Naples, is celebrated on account of the monastery founded here by St, Benedict (q.v.) in 
529 a. d. This monastery is remarkable for its noble architecture, its ancient wealth, its 
library and archives, and in modem times for the learning of its monks, who have 
.a printing-press, from which several important works have issued. The beautiful 
.situation of the abbey, and the reputation of the monks as masters of the healing art, 
formerly made Monte-Casino a favorite resort of pilgrims. Luigi Tosti, the librarian of 
the abbey, has given an account of its literary treasures in his Storia della Badia di Monte- 
Casino (1841-48), and a most valuable catalogue (1st vol., 1874; 2d, 1876) is in preparation. 

CA'SOLI, a t. of Italy, in the province of Chieti, situated on a hill 17 m. s. of the city 
of Chieti. p^vv KAfeoan r: non ct aaa • • . 


Pop. between 5,000 and 6,000. 
CASO'RIA, a t. of Italy, 5 m. n.n.e. from Naples. 
Pop. 8,000. 


Silk is produced in tbe district. 


CASPE, a t. of Spain, in tbe province of Saragossa, 57 m. s.s.e. of the city of that 
name. It is situated near the Ebro, has manufactures of oil and soap, and a trade in 
the agricultural produce of the district. Pop. 7,500. 

CASPIAN SEA, an inland sea or great salt lake, the largest in the world, on the 
boundary between Europe and Asia, extending from lat. 36° 40' to 47° 20' n., and 
long. 46° 50' to 55° 10' east. Its length from n. to s. is about 700 m., and its 
average breadth about 200 miles, Its total area is estimated at 180,000 sq. miles. The 
coast-line is irregular, and on the e. side especially there are several bays and indenta- 
tions of coast, the principal being those of Mertvoi, Mangushlak, Kenderlinsk, Iv ara- 
bugos, and Balkan. From the w., the naphtha-impregnated peninsula of Apsheron 
stretches into the C. opposite the Balkan gulf; Mt. Caucasus also rises on its w. side. 
On the s. rises the lofty range- of the Elburz mountains, between* which, however, 
and the coast, on this side almost unbroken, extends a low flat plain of from 15 to 20 
m., in breadth. On the n., it is bordered by great steppes, and the country eastward is 
a vast plain. It is probable that at one time its waters, which are said to be still dimin- 
ishing, covered great part of the adjacent steppes. Some singular changes appear to 
take place in the level of the Caspian. Various measurements have made its depth 
and elevation different. One Russian measurement made it 348 ft. below the level of 
the Black sea, another only 84 feet. The latter is confirmed by maj. Wood ( The b '/lores 
of Lake Aral, 1876). It has no tides, but its navigation is dangerous because of violent 
storms, especially from the s.e., by which its waters are sometimes driven for many 
miles over the adjacent plains. • The depth near the southern end, is about 600 ft., and 
in some places near the center it attains a depth of nearly 3,000 ft. ; but near the coast 
it is very shallow, seldom reaching a depth of more than 3 ft. at 100 yards from the 
shore, and in many places a depth of 12 ft. is not reached within several miles of 
the beach. On the n.e. and e. it is especially shallow. It receives the waters of a num- 
ber of large rivers, of which the greatest is the Volga. The Ural, the Terek, the Kur, 
and the Atrek also fall into it. The water of the O. 8. is salt, but much less so than that 
of the ocean. Its northern parts are covered with ice during winter. It abounds in fish, 
and very valuable fisheries are carried on, especially for sturgeon and salmon. By 
a canal uniting the head-waters of the Volga with the rivers Tvertza and Schlina, the 
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0. is united with the Baltic sea. The sea is now surrounded on three sides by Russia® 
territory, the southern shore still remaining Persian. The Russians have a fleet 
stationed upon it, and the most of its commerce is in their hands. Steam packets have 
been established on it. The chief Russian town upon its shores is Astrakhan; less, 
important are Derbend, Guriev, Baku, and Ivrosnoi-yar. Balfrush, Reshd, and Astrabad 
are Persian towns. The practicability of making the Amu-Darn (see Oxtjs), now run- 
nitt* into the sea of Aral, again an affluent of the 0. S., has recently been much debated, 

The C. S. was known to the Greeks and Romans. According to Strabo, it derived 
its name from the Oaspii, a tribe inhabiting its western shores. The name Caspian was 
afterwards limited to the western portion of the lake— the eastern being designated tlie. 
Hyrc&nian sea. 

CASQUE'. See Helmet. 

CASS, a eo. in n.e. Dakota, organized since the census of 1870, on the Red river of 
the north. The surface is of river valleys and undulating prairie; and the soli is gen- 
orally fertile. Co. seat, Fargo. Pop. ’80, 8998— 42. .. ' 

CASS, a co. in w. Illinois, on. the Illinois river, intersected by three railroads; 350 ; 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14,494. The surface is level prairie and woodland; and the "soil is very 
fertile, producing corn, wheat, oats, etc. There are also a number of manufactories of 
flour, lumber, paper, and carriages, Co. seat, Beardstown. 


and Erie canal and two or three railroads; 420 sq.m. ; pop. 80, 2/, 610. With the excep- 
tion of bluffs near the rivers, the surface is mostly level prairie and forest, producing: 
cereals, butter, wool, etc. Co. seat, Logansport. 

GASS, a co. in s.w. Iowa, on the tributaries of 'Nodaway river, and intersected by 
* the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad; 576 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 16,948. It is in an 
agricultural region. Co. seat, Lewis. 

CASS, a co. in s.w. Michigan, on the Indiana border, traversed by the Lake Shore anti 
Michigan Southern, the Peninsular, and the Michigan Central railroads; 528 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 22,008. The surface is level prairie, with oak openings, and dense forests.. 
Iron and limestone are found. Other productions are mainly agricultural, and there is 
considerable manufacturing business. Co. seat, Cassopolis. 

CASS, a large co, inn. central Minnesota, nearly surrounded by the Mississippi river; 
4,750 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 486. There are numerous streams and a great number of large 
and small lakes, one of which (Itasca) is the source of the Mississippi. The Northern 
Pacific railroad will probably pass through the s. part of the county. 

CASS, a co. inw. Missouri, on a branch of Osage river, and in part crossed by the' 
Pacific railroad of Missouri; 1000 sq.m.; pop. ’80,22,481 — 750 colored. Surface mostly 
prairie; productions agricultural. Co. seat, Harrisonville. 

CASS, a co. in s.e. Nebraska, on the Platte and Missouri rivers, intersected by the 
Burlington and Missouri River railroad; 570 sq.m.; pop. ’80,16,684. The surface is- 
chiefly prairie, well watered and fertile; productions agricultural. Co. seat, Platts- 
mouth. 

CASS, a co. (formerly Davis) in n.e. Texas, on the Arkansas and Louisiana border, 
bounded n. by Sulphur fork, a tributary of Red river; 927 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 16,723— 6451 
colored. It has a heavily wooded and fertile soil, producing cotton, rice, corn, etc: Co. 
seat, Linden. 

GASS, Lewis, an American statesman, b. at Exeter, N. II. , in 1782. lie was edu- 
cated for the law, but quitting that profession, he entered the army in 1812, and rose* 
rapidly to the rank of gen., though his merit was not .very conspicuous. In 1813, he* 
was elected governor of Michigan, in which state he settled. During his governorship, 
he kept himself apart from party politics, yet all his measures had' a decidedly demo- 
cratic tendency. In 1831, O. was made minister at war under gen. Jackson, and in 
1836 he was sent as plenipotentiary to Paris. In this capacity he "made himself popu- 
lar by his replies, in Galignantis Messenger, to the attacks of the English press on the 
claims of the union with regard to its n.e. boundaries, and by his protest against the 
measures of Guizot;, but the treaty concluded by Daniel Webster with lord Ashburton 
was so much opposed to the views maintained by C., that he resigned hi's post, and in 
1843 returned to America, where he was received with marks of popular favor. He now 
aimed at the presidency, and in 1844 was put in nomination, but was defeated, as also 
in 1848, when he made another effort te obtain the supreme power. In 1857 he was 
appointed secretary of state, resigning office in 1860. Though active and. energetic, he 
had no claim whatever to anything like comprehensive statesmanship. In regard to. 
slavery, his ideas were ludicrously inconsistent, determined solely, us it would seem, by 
a view to what would be popular with those whose favor lie was seeking to secure at 
the moment. Latterly, he went wholly along with the slave-holding party, advocating 
an extension of territory with a view to extend the ramifications of slavery. But lie was- 
chiefly remarkable on account of his bitter hostility to Britain, against which he was. 
ever ready to inflame the minds of his countrymen on the slightest and silliest pretext. 
:> He is author of the History, Tradition , Languages, etc., of Indians in the Untied 
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.States; of Finance— its King, Court, and Government; and other works. He died in June 
1866. 

CASSA'BA, or Casaba, a in Asia Minor, 63 m. e. of Smyrna, with which it is 
connected by a railroad. . C. has a flourishing trade with the surrounding district. 
•Cotton is one of tne chief articles of trade, and silk-worms are raised for export. 
Another valuable industry is the raising of melons for the Constantinople market. In 
1865, a large portion of the town was destroyed by fire, and in the same vear there were 
many deaths from cholera. Pop. about 15,000, two thirds of whom are Turks. 

CASSAGNAO. See Granieb de Cassagnac, ante. 

CASSAN'DER, king of Macedonia, and son of Antipater, was b. about 354 b.o. When 
young, he is said to have been ill used by Alexander the great, and to have consequently 
■conceived a mortal, hatred to that monarch’s family, On the death of his father, he 
■expected to succeed to the regency; but Polysperchon received the honor instead, 
which so dissatisfied him, that lie resolved to contest the sovereignty with his opponent. 
He was completely successful; but. while pursuing his career of conquest in the s’ 
of Greece, he learned that Olympias, mother of Alexander, was committing havoc 
in the north, and consequently hurried back to Macedonia. In less than a year Olym- 
pias was taken prisoner, and put to death. Only Roxana, wife of Alexander, and her 
•son A Egus, now stood between him and the throne of Macedon; but lie did not find it 
convenient to “ make away ” with these two until several years had passed. Mean- 
while, he married Thessalonica, half-sister to Alexander An -whose honor he founded, 
about 316 b. c., the town which bears her name. In the following year he caused 
Thebes, which Alexander had destroyed, to be rebuilt. He next became involved in a 
war with Antigonus, king of Asia, which, with an intervening peace of one year, lasted 
from 315 to 301 b. c., in the last of -which years Antigonus was defeated and slain at the 
battle of Ipsus. Along with his auxiliaries, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, he seized 
•and shared the dominions of the vanquished. The rest of his life was spent in intrigue 
and military enterprise. He died 297 or 296 b.c. 

CA&SAN'DER, Geobge, 1515-66; a native of Zeeland; professor of ©lassies at 
Bruges and Ghent; spent most of his life in trying to effect a union between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches; to which end he published several works, which had 
the distinction of being both fiercely attacked by Calvin and pointedly denounced by 
the council of Trent. 

CASSANDRA, according to Homeric legend, was the fairest daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the twin-sister of Helenus. The children playing in the court of the tem- 
ple of the Thymbrsean Apollo, not far from Ilium, till it was too late for them to return 
home, a bed of laurel twigs was made for them in the temple; and there, in the morn- 
ing, two snakes were found licking their ears, from which resulted such an acuteness of 
hearing, that they could hear the voice of the gods. C. afterwards attracted the love of 
Apollo by her beauty, and he taught her the secrets of prophecy ; but displeased by her 
’rejection of his suit, laid upon her the curse that her vaticinations should never he 
believed. Accordingly, she prophesied in vain of the treachery of the Grecian horse 
and the destruction of Troy. On the capture of the city, she fled to the temple of 
Minerva, but was torn from the altar by the Locrian Ajax, and ravished in the temple. 
She afterwards, in the distribution of the prey, fell to the share of Agamennon, to 
whom she bore twin sons, but was murdered by Clytemnestra. 

CASSANDRA, a peninsula in the province of Roumelia, European Turkey, situated 
between the gulfs of Salonica and Cassandra, in lat. 40° n,, long 23° 30' e. The ancient 
name of this headland was Pallene. Grain of superior quality is raised here; wool, 
honey, and wax are produced; and silk-worms are extensively reared. The gulf of 
•Cassandra (ancient Toronaicus Sinus) has a length of 33 m. from s.e. to n.w., and a 
breadth of 10 miles. 

CASSA'NO, a t. of Italy, in the province of Cosenza, 34 m. n. of the town of that 
name. It is situated in a valley in the midst of the most beautiful scenery, has a cathe- 
dral, an old castle built on an imposing mass of rock in the midst of the city, and 
manufactures of linen, leather, silk, cotton, and macaroni. Pop. 8,000. 

CASSA'NO, a t. of northern Italy, 17 m. e.n.e. of Milan. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Adda, here crossed by a bridge on the railway to Brescia, and has extensive 
■silk-mills. C. was the scene of two sanguinary battles— one in 1705, between the French 
under the duke de Venddmc, and the imperialists under prince Eugene, in which the 
latter were defeated; the other in 1799, when the Russians and Austrians under Suwa- 
xow defeated the French under Moreau. Pop. 4,500. 

CASSATION, Court of. In the law of France, the act of annulling the decision of a 
court or judicial tribunal is called cassation , from the verb easser , to break or annul (Lat 
quatere; Eng. quash) ; and the function of cassation, as regards the judgments of all the 
other courts, is assigned to a special tribunal called the court of C., which may fhus be 
regarded, in a certain sense, as the last and highest court of appeal for the wnole coun- 
try. But as everything is excluded beyond the question whether or not the view taken 
■4£>f the law, and of the proper method 'of administering it by the inferior tribunal, has 
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"been the right one, the idea attached to this institution is less that of a court in the ordi- 
nary sense, than of a department of government to -which the duty of inspecting th© 
administration of justice is assigned. By the 65th article of the constitution of the year 
VIII. , it was enacted that there shall be “for the whole of France a tribunal of cassa- 
tion, which shall pronounce on demands for cassation against judgments in the last 
resort pronounced by the tribunals and the following article of the same constitution 
hears that this supreme tribunal shall pronounce no judgment on the foundation or 
merits of the cause, but that, in case of its breaking the judgment pronounced, it shall 
remit to the tribunal appealed from to pronounce another. The title of tribunal was, 
afterwards changed for that of court, by a senatm comultim of the year XII.; but sub- 
stantially the institution has retained its original character, not wit hstan ding all the- 
changes of government which have occurred in France. The demand for cassation can 
be made only by ■ the parties to the suit, or by^ the procureur-general of the court of C. for; 
the public interest. Criminal as well as civil judgment may be reviewed by the court 
of C., the only exceptions being the judgments of justices of the peace and of courts- 
martial, military and naval. The delay allowed for bringing a civil case before the 
court of C. is three months for persons domiciled in France, six months for those in 
Corsica, a year for American colonists, and two for all persons resident beyond the cape 
of Good Hope. In criminal matters, the procedure is greatly more prompt, three full 
days only being allowed to the person^eondemned to bring his action of 0., and the same* 
space being given to the pro$ureur-gen<2val. In all criminal and police cases, the court 
of 0, may pronounce judgment immediately after the expiry of these days, and must 
do so within a month. The court of 0. is divided into three sections, one of which is* 
devoted to criminal matters. Its staff consists of a president, who has the title of .first 
president, and three vice-presidents, who are called presidents; 45 counselors or ordinary 
judges; a procureur-general , or public’ prosecutor; 6 substitutes, who have the title of 
advocates-general ; and several inferior officers. The presidents and counselors are named 
by the sovereign for life, the other officers being removable at pleasure. Ho judgment 
can be pronounced unless 11 judges are present, the decision being determined by the 
majority. Where the numbers.are equally divided, 5 judges are called in; and eases of 
peculiar difficulty may be judged of by the three sections united. The whole court, when 
presided over by the minister of justice, possesses also the right of discipline and censure 
over all judges for grave offenses, not specially provided for by the law. When thus 
constituted, the court of C. may suspend the judges of the imperial courts from the 
exercise of their functions, and call them to ' itsTbar. The procureur-general of the 
court of 0. likewise possesses a surveillance over the proeureurs-generaux of the imperial 
courts. . 

The members of this august tribunal wear a red gown with a violet toque, or cap- 
of velvet ; the robes of the presidents and of the procureur-general being doubled with, 
white fur. . 

CASS' AVA, a West Indian name of the plant also called Manioc (q.v.), and of the starch 
produced from it, which is otherwise called Brazilian arrow-root, and is popularly known 
in Britain as Tapioca (q.v.). 

CASSAY', or Manipur', a mountainous country in farther India, to the s.e. of Upper 1 
Assam, stretching from 23° 49' to 25° 41' n. lat., and from 93° 5' to 94° 32' e. long., and 
having an area of 7^584 sq. miles. It contains a pop. estimated at 126,000. It is impor- 
tant to England merely from its being on the Burmese frontier. Accordingly, before 
the war of 1825 began, it was occupied by the British; and, being permanently ceded at 
the close of the contest, it was handed over, free from tribute, to the native rajah. The 
inhabitants are more generally Brakmanists than Buddhists, The productions are tea,, 
rice, tobacco, indigo, cotton, sugar, opium, and mustard; and the manufactures are mus- 
lins, silks, and a few iron wares. The chief town is Manipur, which sometimes gives 
name to the principality. 

CASSEL, the capital of the former electorate of Hesse-Oassel, now" a portion of Prus- 
sia, pleasantly situated on both sides of the Fulda, here a navigable river, 120 m. by rail, 
n.n.e. of Frankfort-on-the-Main. It contains (1875) 53,043 inhabitants, including military 
and servants and laborers connected with them. The oldest part of the town consists of 
a few very narrow, crooked streets, close on the banks of the Fulda; the more modern 
parts are on hills, which rise gently from the river. 0. is partially walled. In Fried*' 
richs-Platz, the largest square in any German town, stands the elector’s palace, a com- 
paratively mean structure; a little below is the first story of a magnificent palace com- 
menced in 1820, and stopped in the following year by the death of the elector who/ 
projected it. Amongst the other public buildings and institutions, one of the most 
important is the Museum Fredermanum, which has a library of 90,000 volumes and 
some valuable MSS. The picture-gallery contains about 1400 paintings, including some- 
excellent specimens of the best masters. In the cabinet of curiosities, there are exam- 
ples showing the gradual development and improvement of watch-making from the ear- 
liest invention at. Nuremberg to the present time. C. contains an observatory, and is the 
seat of a number of learned and scientific associations. From 1807 to 1813 it was the 
capital of the kingdom of Westphalia. The gardens of WilJielmshBbe— -which was, 
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•deuce after his fall at Sedan, in Sept., 1870— with their splendid fountains and cascades, 
and the colossal statue of Hercules, -within the hollow of whose club eight persons can 
stand at one time, are only 3 m. from Cassel, There are manufactures of cotton, woolen, 
and silk fabrics, lace, and carpets. Under the name of Chernaia, the town appear 
have existed as early as the 10tli century. 

CASSEL, a t. of France, in the department of the Nord, 27 m. n.w. of Lille. It is 
pleasantly situated on a hill, overlooking a country on all sides so fiat, that the view, 
although the elevation is only 800 ft., is said to be one of the widest in Europe, extend- 
ing over the broad fertile plains of Flanders, and to the chalk cliffs of England, and tak- 
ing in 8:3 towns and 100 villages. During the great trigonometrical survey undertaken, 
in the reign of the first Napoleon, Moiit Gasset was one of the chief signal-stations. C~ 
has manufactures of lace, linen, thread, hosiery, etc. Pop. 7 76, 3,224. It was known 
to the Romans, who had a station here, as Castellum . 

OAS'SEL, Patjlus Stepiiantjs Selig, b. 1827; a German author of Jewish descent:; 
educated both in Roman Catholic and Protestant schools; finished his studies under 
Ranke in Berlin, and became a journalist. He was in the Prussian chamber of depu- 
ties, 1866-67, and declined re-election, preferring to become minister of Christ church, 
Berlin. He has published articles and books on' the Jews* and on religion and politics; 
and is well known as a lecturer on papal history, the German war, etc. 

CASSIA, a name given by the ancients to a kind of medicinal bark, but their descriptions 
are so imperfect that it is impossible to determine what hark it is. The name is employed 
in the English translation of the Old Testament in Exodus xxx. 24. and in Psa. xlv. 8, its 
use in these places being derived from the Septuagint; and it is not improbably sup- 
posed that the substance intended is the same now known in our shops as G, hark, or & 
tignea,— 2. O. is now the botanical name of a genus of plants of the natural order leg- 
uminoscB , sub-order cmsalpinm, containing* many species — more than 200 having been 
described— trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, natives of Africa and of the warm 
parts of Asia and America. They have abruptly pinnate leaves, and flowers with deci- 
duous calyx of five somewhat unequal sepals, corolla of five petals, of which the lower 
ones are the larger, ten free stamens, of which three are long, four short, and three 
abortive, and anthers opening by two holes at the top. The leaves and pods of many 
species have a peculiar sweetish but nauseous smell, and a nauseous bitter taste accom- 
panied with a loathsome sliminess. They seem all to contain the purgative principle 
called cathartine (q.v.), and the leaves of some of the Asiatic and. African species are 
highly valued, and much used as a medicine, under the name of Senna (q.v.). The 
leaves of G. Mdrylandica possess similar properties, and are now used to some extent, 
in the United States of America. — G. fistula (cathartocarptis) yields the C. of the pharma- 
copoeias, the G, pods , pipe G., or purging G. of the shops. It is a large tree, a native of 
Egypt and other parts of Africa, perhaps also of the East Indies, in which, at all events, 
it is now widely diffused and cultivated, as well as in the West Indies and warm parts, 
of America. Its leaves have 4 to 6 pair of ovate smooth leaflets, its flowers are yellow 
and in loose racemes; its pods, which have obtained for it the name of pudding-pipe tree, 
are sometimes^ ft. in length, cylindrical, black, consisting of thin brittle woody valves, 
within which is a cavity divided by numerous thin transverse partitions, each cell con- 
taining a single seed imbedded in a soft black pulp. It is this pulp that is the part 
used in medicine; it has a sweetish mucilaginous taste, and in small doses is a mild lax- 
ative. It is sometimes removed from the pods when fresh; or an extract is obtained, 
after they are dried, by boiling and evaporating. It is said to contain 61 to 69 per cent 
of sugar. The O. pods of the West Indies contain much more pulp, and are therefore 
more valuable than those imported from the East. — 3. G. hark , or O. Ugnea , sometimes 
called China cinnamon , is a bark very similar to cinnamon both in appearance and 
properties; but in thicker pieces, and less closely quilled, of a less sweet and delicate 
flavor, but more pungent. It is the produce of the cmnarnomum <7. , or aromatictm, a 
tree of the same genus with the cinnamon -tree, a native of China, and extensively culti- 
vated there. It is highly esteemed hv the Chinese, and is now largely imported into 
Europe. As it contains a greater proportion of essential oil, and is also much cheaper 
than true cinnamon, it is much more generally used. The oil which it contains is called 
oil of G, and is very similar to oil of cinnamon. Coarse cinnamon is sometimes sold 
as cassia. G. buds are believed to be the dried flower-buds of the same tree which 
yields C. bark. They are now imported into Britain in large quantities, and are. much 
used in confectionery. In flavor and other qualities they resemble O, bark; in appear^ 
ance they arc very similar to cloves. 

CASSIA'NUS, Joannes, or Joannes Massiliensis, or Joannes Eremita, a Christian 
teacher of the ancient church, who flourished in the early part of the 5th c., and dis-,^ 
Anguished himself as the promoter of monacliism in Southern Gaul, and as the oppo- 
nent of the extreme dogmas of St. Augustine respecting grace and free-will. Shortly 
before 415 a.d., he went to Massilia (Marseille), where he founded two monasteries 
according to the rules laid down in his De InsUiutis GmioMonm. One of these mon- 
asteries was for nuns, the other was the famous abbey of St. Victor, which under C. is 
said to have possessed not less than 5,000 inmates, and which served as a model to a 
multitude of monastic institutions in Gaul and Spain. His Gollationes Patrum Sceti- 
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corum, is a work in 24 chapters, each of which gives a “spiritual colloquy between 
monks in the desert of Sketis,” regarding the monastic life, and the vexed questions of 
theology. C.’s Grecian erudition, his dislike of dogmatic subtleties, and his zeal for 
monastic habits, led him to oppose the doctrine of St. Augustine on works and grace, 
.and to set up a doctrine which was known by the schoolmen as “ semi-pelagianismA 
:'8ee Pelagianism. As C.’s doctrine gained support from the Massilian monks, St 
.Augustine, having been informed of it by his friend Prosper of Aquitaine, wrote 
strohgiy against it; especially in his treatise Be Gratia et Libcro Arbitrio, contra Colh- 
iorem. It is not known when C. died; but it must have been subsequent to 438 a.d 
The first collected edition of the various works attributed to him was published’ at 
Basel in 1559; the best at Frankfurt, in 1722. The best account of his life and writings 
:1s by Wiggers, Be Johanni G. (Rostock, 1824-25). 

CASSICAN, Cassicus, a genus of birds allied to starlings, having an exactly conical 
bill, thick at the base, and extremely sharp pointed, the commissure forming an angu- 
lated line, the bill ascending on the forehead, and encroaching circularly on the plum- 
age. They are all American birds of gregarious habits, feeding both on fruits and 
Insects, and “ exhibiting such surprising skill and ingenuity in the structure of their 
nests, that an old lady once gravely asked an American ornithologist whether he did 
not think they might be taught to darn stockings !” The crested Cl, or crested oriole 
(0. cristatus), is a native of Brazil, Guiana, and Paraguay. It is about 20 in. long, is 
sometimes seen in flocks of 50 or 100, and constructs its nest by knitting together shreds 
of a thin hark, tillanddm, etc. The nest is about 80 in. long, and resembles a purse or 
pouch, the lower end hemispherical, and 10 in. wide, and is suspended from the 
extremity of a branch of a tall smooth-stemmed tree on the outskirt of a forest, appar- 
-ently to insure safety from monkeys and serpents. Several of these nests are often to 
be seen hanging from the branches of the same tree. 

CASSIBA'BIA, a genus of mollusks— class gasteropoda (q.v.), order pectmihra rich iata— 
with univalve shells, generally regarded as belonging to the family bueeinidaf or whelks 
>(q.v.), but is forming a connecting link with the family murk aim (see Mcrex). The shell 
is ven tricose, with a moderately elevated spire, the aperture elongated, and the canal 
recurved, but not very abruptly — much less so than in the nearly allied genus cassis 
(see Helmet Shell). — the columella? lip covered with a plate, and the outer lip 
similarly margined within. The recent species, which are not numerous, belong to trop- 
ical and subtropical seas. Fifty fossil species have been described. The genus first 
appears in the upper cretaceous measures, where a single species occurs. In the eocene 
11 have been found, and about 40 in the pliocene. It has its fullest development as a 
recent shell, no less than 70 species being known. 

The name cassidanm is sometimes given to a family of coleopterous insects, of which 
the type is the genus casdda. See Tortoise Beetle. 

CAS SIN, John, 1813-69; b. Penn.; except a few years in business, he devoted 
most of his life to ornithology, and published many works thereon, among which are 
Birds of California; American Ornithology; Mammalogy and Ornithology of lie IT. S. 
Exploring Expedition; Ornithology of the Japan Exploring Expedition; Ornithology of 
GiUiss’s Astronomical Expedition to Chili; a portion of the Ornithology of the Pacific 
Bailroad Explorations and Surveys; and the ornithology of the Ironog rapine Encyclopedia. 
He was grand-nephew of commodore John Cassin, and nephew of commodore Stephen 
Cassin, both of the U. S. navy. 

CASSI NI, the name of a family distinguished by their services in astronomy and 
geography. 

Cassini, Giovanni Domenico, wash, at Perinaldo, near Nice, on the 8th of June, 
1625, and studied at the college of Jesuits, Genoa. In 1650 he was appointed to the 
astronomical chair in the university of Bologna. His first work related to the comet of 
1652. He subsequently devoted himself to the determination of astronomical refraction, 
and of the sun’s parallax, etc. In 1664-65 he determined the period of Jupiter's rotation. 
Subsequently, he determined the periods of the planets Mars and Venus, as also of the 
apparent rotation of the sun. He it was who discovered the third and fifth satellites of 
Saturn, and afterwards the first and second, as well as the dual character of that 
planet’s ring. He was also the first who carefully observed the zodiacal light; he 
demonstrated that the axis of the moon was not (as had been believed) at a right angle 
to the ecliptic, and explained the cause of the phenomenon known- under the name of 
lunar libration. One of his finest observations was the coincidence of the nodes of the 
moon’s equator and orbit. C. died Sept. 14, 1712, at Paris, whither he had gone in 
1669, at the invitation of Colbert, to take charge of the observatory erected by that 
minister. 

Cassini, Jacques, son of the preceding was b. at Paris, Feb. 18, 1677. In 1694 he 
was elected a member of the academy of sciences. He traveled in Italy, Holland, and 
England, where lie formed the acquaintance of Newton, Halley, Flamsteed, etc., and 
was elected a member of the royal society of London. On the ‘death of his father, he 
succeeded to the charge of the observatory at Paris, and died April 16, 1756. C. wrote 
several treatises on electricity, the barometer, etc. In his treatise, Be la Grandeur et d$ 
la Mgure dela 1 erre (Par. 1720), lie attempted to show that the earth must be a spheroid 
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. elongated at the poles. The Newtonians denied this, inasmuch as it was opposed to the 
ascertained facts of gravitation and rotation, which necessitated the earth’s being a 
spheroid flattened at the poles. As an observer. C. was eminently successful. He 
determined the periods of rotation of all the satellites of Saturn then known, the incli- 
nation of the planetary orbits, the obliquity of the ecliptic very nearly, and the length 
of the year, etc. — His son, (Lesar Cassini, was also engaged in scientific pursuits. 

Cassini, Jean Dominique, Comte de, the son of Caesar Cassini, was b. at Paris, 
June 80, 1748. He succeeded to the charge of the observatory, and completed in 1789 
the great topographical map of France, begun by his father. But it having been decreed 
in 1798 that the observatory should no longer be in the hands of one person, three 
others were in consequence elected to the superintendence of it along with C., whose 
conduct on learning this fact showed that he had a greater regard for his own dignity 
than for the whole stellar universe. He refused to have anything more to do with 
astronomical science, and obstinately kept his purpose through a life that lasted nearly 
a century, and which was apparently so prolonged to test the durability of a French- 
man’s disdain. In his 95th year he published a small volume of poems! He died Oct. 
18, 1845. 

CASSI'NO, a game at cards played by two or more persons. Four cards are 
dealt, one at a time, to each player, and four are turned face up on the table. After 
the hands are played the greatest number of cards counts the holder three, the greatest 
number of spades one, big C. (the ten of diamonds) two, little C. (the deuce of 
spades) one, and each ace one, so that nine can he possibly counted by one person; 
the whole game is 21. The play is to take from the table as many cards as possible, 
preferring spades, or aces, or big or little Cassino. The cards are taken by the num- 
ber of their spots; thus a ten will take a ten, or a nine and an ace, or four aces and a 
six, or any combination of spots that make just ten. Another part of the game is 
“building;” for example, a player puts a four on a six to make up ten, meaning to 
take both when it again comes his turn; hut anyone having a ten may take them 
before him; or if he builds a six, the next player may make it a nine, and the next 
still may put on an ace and call it ten; but in building, the one who makes any par- 
ticular number must hold the card that will take it. Some persons make a progressive 
build; that is, if one has a nine and cannot at the time make a nine, he puts a four on 
a two and calls it six, having of course a three to make nine when it is next his turn to 
play. But this kind of building is generally ruled out as irregular. A modem varia- 
tion of the game is now common, in which the knave counts eleven, the queen twelve, 
the king thirteen, the ace one or fourteen as the players may choose, and the “joker ” 
fifteen. This plan greatly enlarges the number of combinations, and makes the game more 
intricate; as, for instance, an ace may possibly take three other aces, four deuces, and 
a tray, making fourteen spots; or the ace may take the big and little C. and two 
.aces, which would make six points in the game. 

CASSIODOKIJS, or (according to several MSS.) CASSIODO'RUS, Magnus Aurelius, a 
Latin writer, who distinguished himself by his erudition in an age of barbarism, was 
b. at Scylaceum (now Squillace), in Calabria, about 468 a.d. He was a member of a 
noble Homan family, and soon attracted the .attention of Odoacer by his superior abili- 
ties and accomplishments. Under this monarch he held various offices, but after the 
defeat and murder of Odoacer by Thedoric the Ostrogoth, he passed into the service of 
the latter. The highest honors now fell upon him; and for years lie administered the 
Ostrogothie power with remarkable prudence and success. In his 70th year, however, 
he withdrew to Calabria, where he founded the monastery of Viviers, and employed 
himself and the other monks in the invaluable work of copying classical MSS. ; b is 
great desire being to improve the education of the clergy. C. was about 100 years old 
when he died. Besides his grammatical and rhetorical manuals, which were used as 
text-books during the middle ages, he wrote a very important work, entiled Vcmarum 
JEJpistolarum Lihr'i X1L This is a collection of state-papers, and is, in fact the most 
extensive as well as the most reliable source of information which we possess in regard 
to everything connected with the Ostrogothie rule in Italy. The style, however, is 
very peculiar, and shows the influence which the political career of C. had exercised on 
his language and modes of thought. The editio princeps of the Vdriarum was printed 
at Augsburg in 1588. 

CASSIOPEIA, the Jody in her chair, a constellation in the northern hemisphere, near 
Oepheus, and not far from the n. pole. It is marked by five stars of the third magni- 
tude, forming a figure like an M. A line from Capella to the bright star in Cygnus 
passes nearly through the middle of this M. C., according to Flamsteed, contains 55 
stars, all of small magnitude. The figure is that of a woman siting in a chair with a 
branch in her hand. In the year 1572, there all at once appeared in C. a new star. It 
was first noticed by Tycho Brahe on. the 11th Nov., when its luster exceeded that of all 
the fixed stars, and nearly equaled that of Venus. The star gradually diminished m 
luster, from the time of its being observed until, in Mar., 1574, it ^disappeared. It is 
said to have alarmed all the astronomers of the age. Tycho Brahe wrote a treatise on 
it, and supposed— without good reasons— that it had previously appeared in 945 and 
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CASSIQtJIA'BE or Oassiquiari, a river of Venezuela, South America, forming th* „ 
bifurcation of the Orinoco, which it leaves in lat. 8 Q 10' n., loir*’ 66° 20' w S * 

rapid s.w. course. of Rbout 130 m„ joins the Rio N egro in lat. 2‘ P 5’ n„ lomr 6r 40' wL* 
About 100 yards in breadth when it issues from the Orinoco, it gradually Increases' un«i 
at its union with the Rio Negro it attains a widtli of 600 yards. By means of this sinm 1 
w ® ter ' co ™ ni l lalca . t P jn js established, through the Amazon, Orinoco and t&fc 
affluents, between the interior of Brazil and the Caraccas in Venezuela. ’ U r 

CAS'SIS (Fr., the black currant-tree), a French liqueur prepared from black eur^nto 
the manutaeture has recently become of great importance. F See Currant. U dntS; ‘ 

CASSIS. See Helmet Shell, ante. 

CASSITE ’BIDES. See Scully Isles. 

CAS'SITBRITE, the common ore of tin, the only source of the metal- found in 
Fr« n ncp (a r v? and in Malay archipelago), in Cornwall (England), Spain Sweden 
Fiance, California, and Chili. It consists of 78.38 tin, and 21.62 oxygen- it is found fn 
mass, m fibres, in rolled flakes, and in grains. Jb ’ 11 lh tound 111 

. CAS SI1TS, Longi'nus Caiiis, one of Caesar’s assassins. At the hreakiim- out of ♦!,» 
-civil war, though a tribune of the plebs, he sided with Pompcy and tim a • sdocr- He f f 
tion against Caesar. Ho was taken prisoner by the latter, who , a • donod hhn ,n At 
made him one ot his legates. In 44 b.c„ through the influence of Cmtir I’w- A 
pi'eeloryperegnnm, and was promised the governorship ot Syria in the following made 
him hv !?f an and i e | lou f spirit could not endure the burden of gratitude impose! unnn' 

eis; and the military power fell into the hands of Mark Antoiiv^ V 

mmmmMrnm 




freednittri, pindanis,~to put Tdin to death' T’swif l‘ZiZT' S l ?»k eompc,M his 
M yeaK - ShC di6d “ ihe rei S“ °* Tlb®& Bmtm ‘ SUrvived 

ammonia, yielS a ! d ? Wn * 1Z P ur P le of C - » soluble ia 

with solid iorm unchanged byevaiwmtol the 4mmm ?Ar‘ T" ??T be obtained > 
fusible glass, purple of C’ is emnffl3 hv th? imt ° am - M, - Xed Wlth borax - or some 
tint to the better kinds of chinS* -md if H P - tte t0 f ; ommunlcate a rich purple or rose 
known as '****’ md “ als0 lm P arts « 10 »> d color to the kind of glass, 

the lA S ol Juiius'Sff S He WM^dhS5 B bh‘?Sn° n . e | 0f r ° c . onspirato . rs a « ainst 

his side until their defeat at Philmni \>* ent ■ i 1IS T nan jesake Cassius, and fought on. 
supported Anthony until the defeat at A^tium ait ni w X^lVi 0 Poi »P e J> and finally 
and executed by order of AuS Hp S' ^ to . Athens ’ hut was arrested, 

not the Cassms alluded to Wo^e as no?e ?or X S T° nS t0 ^? etlT ’ was- 

compositions. y as notcd 101 tlle abundance and the poverty of his- 

invashmTthtTsS 54^%^^° ^ *&!* C< *™ d ««ng his second 
reputation as a wSivhut his % the T » am ^ >»d had a great 

pelled to flee... He and he htaself <=om- 

tribute, and giving hostages. 


-v.. Huiuttus, turn ne mmseix com- 
i obtained, on condition of paying: 


Z n ° w .usually worn only 

a single upright collar Black is the rnmmO cbu . ] ch England it is a long coat with 
MateWions bishops fi^nfiy ^ In tl^° f Z »* 

cassocks vary in color according to tlm rlifnitf * 10 Iior t' an taflloIlc church 

bishops purple, eardinals scariet? and the pope Uite Wearei -P we3ts taring black,. 

ZZZ the “Web (see Brevi- 
by a laterally compressed hill " bv a bonv stlb greater shortness of wing* 

and by threi toes on each foot, allfurnfihk-VdfcKi^tt 
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■with a very long and sharp claw. There are also very important anatomical differ- 
ences in its digestive organs, which are not adapted to the same coarse diet, for the CL 
“ lias short intestines and small eoeca, wants the intermediate stomach between the crop.- 
and gizzard, . and its cloaca does not proportionally exceed that of other birds.” Only 
one species is known, camarius galeatus, sometimes called emu by the older naturalists,, 
before that name was appropriated to the Australian bird which now alone receives it. 
The (X is a native of the Moluccas, New Guinea, and other Asiatic islands, chiefly 
inhabiting deep forests. ^ In general appearance, it is not unlike the ostrich, hut has a 
much shorter neck. It is the largest known bird except the ostrich, and its height, when 
erect, is about 5 feet. . It feeds on fruit, eggs, and succulent herbage. When attacked, 
it defends itself by. kicking obliquely backwards with its feet, and by striking with its 
short wings, the rigid barbless shafts of which, although useless even to aid it in running;, 
are not without value as weapons. There are only about five of them in each wing, 
somewhat resembling the quills of a porcupine; and at the end of the last joint of the 
wing there is a spur. The color of the C. is brownish black; the feathers are loosely 
webbed, and hang down, so that, at a little distance, the bird seems clothed with hair. 
Those of the rump are 14 in. long, hanging down in place of a tail. The head and, 
upper part of the neck are naked and of a bluish color, and there are two pendent wat- 
tles, partly red and partly blue, on the front of the neck. On the breast is a callous*, 
bare part, on which the bird rests its body on the ground. The bony crest or helmet 
reaches from the base of the hill to the middle of the crown, and is about 3 in. high, 
exhibiting the most intense blue, purple, ard scarlet blended together. The 0. lays a. 
few eggs, which it leaves to be hatched by the heat of the sun; and which are greenish.,, 
and have a much thinner shell than those of the ostrich. Its flesh is black, tough, and. 
juiceless. The C. is not unfrequently to he seen in menageries in Europe, hut is becom- 
ing more rare in its native regions, in which it is sometimes kept tame. 

CAST, an impression produced by pouring a ductile substance, such as plaster of 
Paris, into a mold. This method was employed by the ancients in multiplying not 
only objects of art, such as the small household statues of the gods, but articles of direct 
utility. Thes so-called Celts, or chisels of bronze, which, with the molds for casting- 
them, are found in England, Ireland, and France, testify to the fact that the art of 
casting from a mold is one of the earliest acquired by semi-civilized nations. Casts are 
of incalculable value in familiarizing the eyes of those who can never look qn the 
originals with the grand and beautiful forms of antique art. The best to be had in this 
country are those executed, and sold on application, at the British Museum. Casting, 
when applied to metals, is called founding (q.v.). 

CASTAGN'Q, Andrea del, 1390-1457; a painter of the Florentine school, who. 
imitated the naturalists of the time in boldness of attitude, but was deficient in grace 
and coloring. For several centuries, C. rested under the imputation of having mur- 
dered his colleague, Domenico Yenezaino, in order to monopolize the then recent secret 
of oil painting as practiced in Flanders by the Van Eycks; but the charge has been-, 
proved untrue, as Domenico outlived C. by four years. One of (Vs extant works is an 
equestrian figure in the Florentine cathedral. 

CASTAXIA, a fountain on the slope of Parnassus, a little above Delphi, in Pliocis,. 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses. It was the ‘ * holy- water” of the Delphian temple; ancl 
all who came to consult the oracle, or visited the place with any religious purpose what- 
ever, were wont to bathe their hair rare puro Castalm (in the pure dew of C.), hut those 
who wished to be purified from murder bathed their whole body. The Roman poets, 
feigned that its waters filled the mind of those who drank of it with poetic inspiration. 
It was imagined to have some connection with the river Cephisus, and to flow from the 
subterranean Styx. The fountain, whose waters are still pure and delightful as in the 
days of classical antiquity, now bears the name of St. John, from a small chapel of that 
name close by. 

CAS'TAHETS, a musical instrument of percussion in the form of two hollow nut-shells,, 
which are bound together by a band fastened on the thumb, and struck by the fingers 
to produce a trilling sound in keeping with the rhythm of the music. The krotalon of 
the ancients was somewhat similar. The C. were introduced into Spain by the Moors,, 
where they retain the name of castanulas, from their resemblance to the form of the 
chestnut. The 0. are now much used in the ballet and in the opera. 

CASTA'NEA. See Chestnut, ante. ' 

CASTA'NGS, Don Francisco Xavier be, Duke of Baylen, a celebrated Spanish gen- 
eral, was b. at Madrid in 1756, and studied in Germany the military tactics of Frederick 
the great. For some time after his return to Spain, he had no opportunity of acquiring 
distinction; but when Napoleon I. invaded that country, C. received the command of a 
division of the Spanish army, and on the 22d of July, 1808. compelled 20,000 French, 
under gen. Dupont, to surrender at Baylen. It is asserted, however, that the merit of 
this jirodigious success belonged more to Aloys Reding, a Swiss by birth, and the second 
in command. In Nov. of the same year, C. was in turn defeated by the French at 
Tudela. The arrival of Wellington necessarily reduced him to a subordinate position,, 
but he took part in the important battles of Albuera, Salamanca, and Vittoria. In 1811,.. 
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he was appointed general of the 4th Spanish corps d’armee, and commandant of several 
provinces. In 1815, he was placed at the head of 80,000 troops, destined to invade 
'France, some of which had already crossed the frontier when the news came of the 
battle of Waterloo. Although no great favorite with the court politicians, his: talents 
could not be overlooked. In 1825, he was called to the state council, where he 
became a decided opponent of the Carlist party. He died 24th Sept., 1852, at the 
.advanced age of 96. 

CAST — CASTING-LINE, The casting-line, in angling, is a gut- line on which the arti- 
ficial files are fastened. It is made up of several lengths of gut, knotted together, and, 
usually from 2 to 4 yards long. The flies are attached at intervals of about 2 ft., and 
•the line with its flies is called a cast. The term cast is also applied to a part of a stream 
where certain fish may be taken, as a trout-cast, a salmon-cast, 

CASTE, a term applied chiefly to distinct classes or sections of society in India, and, 
in a modified sense, to social distinctions of an exclusive nature among the nations of the 
west. When, at the end of the loth c., the Portuguese began to penetrate to India by 
the cape of Good Hope, and to trade with the Deccan or southern portion of the Indian 
peninsula, they found arbitrary social law T s, full of intricate regulations which con- 
stantly interfered with their intercourse with the natives, especially in matters involving 
the subdivision of labor. They found certain pursuits invariably -folio wed by a certain, 
class, and any attempt to induce a man to perform offices not appointed for the class of 
which he was a member, met with violent opposition, though such offices might, accord- 
ing to European notions, be more honorable than many lie was content to fulfill. They 
•observed, also, that these different classes often varied in appearance, the result, in some 
cases, of their addiction for many generations to the same pursuits; in others, of their 
having actually arisen from a different stock. Hence they applied to these various divi- 
sions of society the term casta— a Portuguese and Spanish word, meaning a breed. As 
applied to these classes of Hindu society, the word has passed into most European lan- 
guages. From its frequent use in India, it has sometimes been erroneously considered 
of Hindu origin* Of late, it has been spelled caste , hut by old authors cast; and it is 
even a question whether the word may not be as genuine English, as casta is Spanish, 

In the s. of India, the Portuguese became acquainted with what is considered the 
most exaggerated evil of caste. There are found there large numbers of a class called 
pariahs, or, in other districts of India, chandalas . They are probably the relics of some 
early conquered race, who have been degraded by uninterrupted ages of oppression, as 
is represented to have been the case with the Heffits of Sparta, and "people in a similar 
.condition. These pariahs were always identified with outcasts— i.e., persons who had 
•forfeited the privileges of tlieir original order. Ho one of any C. would have any com- 
ununication with them. If one of them even touched a Nayr, or warrior of high C., he 
(might with impunity kill him. Some sorts of food were defiled by even their shadow 
•passing over them; and the name of Pariah or Ch and ala conveyed to the Hindu the idea 
•of the utmost vileness and disgust. All who violated the institutions of their class were 
field to sink into this class— a condition which involved the loss of all human respecta- 
bility and comfort. These regulations were, moreover, referred to religion. 

As India was at this time the land of the marvelous, and its inhabitants, though as 
various as the different nations of Europe, viewed as one homogeneous people, what 
was only true of one portion of the peninsula, was considered as prevailing everywhere, 
.and as identical with the divisions of the Indians into seven tribes or castes, mentioned 
in olden times by Strabo, by Diodorus Siculus, and by Arrian. Hor was it forgotten 
that the^ Egyptians, whose early civilization was as undoubted as that of India',' were 
•also divided, according to Herodotus, into seven classes of priests, warriors, herdsmen, 
swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots, to each of which were assigned particu- 
lar districts. 

About the middle .of the 16th e., however, Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch 
factory at Pulicat, gained the confidence of a Brahman, acquainted with the Sanscrit 
language, and by this means learned pretty exactly the account of the origin of C. given 
in the Lam of Menu, a work inferred to have been written not later than 900 n.c., which 
was long known only by name in Europe, until about the end of the last ccnturv, when 
a copy was obtained, and translated by sir William Jones. The whole of the* Hindus 
•are represented by Menu as divided into four classes: 

1. The Brahmans, or sacerdotal class, who are said, at the moment of creation, to 
have issued from the 'mouth of Brahma. Their business is reading and teaching the 
Yedas, and the performance of sacrifice for themselves and others. " They are to be the 
chief of all created beings; the rest of mortals enjoy life through them. By their 
imprecations, they can destroy kings, with all their troops, and elephants, and pomps. 
Indra, when cursed by one of them, was hurled from his own heaven, and compelled 
to animate a cat. Hence, the Brahman is to he treated with the most profound respect, 
even by kings. His life and person are protected by the severest laws in this world, 
and the most tremendous denunciations for the next. His own offenses are treated 
with singular lenity; all offenses against him, with terrible severity. He is forbidden 

* In Sanscrit, castes are called varnas , i.e., w colors;” color being, no doubt, the chief distinction a* 
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to live by service, but on alms; and it is incumbent upon virtuous men and kings to 
support him with liberality ; and all ceremonies of religion involve feasts and present® 
to him. The first part of his life is to be devoted to an unremitting study of the Veda® 
—books, be it observed, older than the code of Menu, and yet, except, perhaps, one of 
the later hymns, containing no mention of C. as a religious ordinance. He is to per- 
form servile offices for his preceptor, and beg from door to door. In the second quar- 
ter, he lives with his wife, reads and teaches the Yedas, assists at sacrifices, and, “ clean 
and decent, his hair and beard clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, his body- 
pure, with a staff and a copy of the Yedas in his hand, and bright golden rings in his; 
ears/’ he leads a studious and decorous life. The third quarter of his life he musfe 
spend in the woods, as an anchorite, clad in bark, without fire, wholly silent, and feed- 
ing on roots and fruits. The last period he is released from external forms and morti- 
fications, and is to spend his time meditating on the divinity, until at length he quits, 
the body, “as a bird leaves the branch of a tree, at pleasure.” 

2, The KsJiatrya , or Ohuttree, or military class, sprang from the arm of Bramlia, and 
bear something of a sacred character. It is stated that the sacerdotal order cannot, 
prosper without the military, or the military without the sacerdotal ; and the prosperity 
of both, as well in this world as in the next, is made to depend on their cordial union. 
The Kshatrya are to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Yedas, and defend the people. 
Though Brahmans are to draw up and interpret laws, they are carefully excluded from. 
administering them. The executive government is vested in the Kshatryas alone. 

3. The Vaisya, or Bais, or mercantile class, sprang from the thigh of Brahma. Their 
grand duties are to keep cattle, carry on trade, lend on interest, cultivate the soil, and. 
turn their attention to every description of practical knowledge. They are to be perfect, 
men of business. 

The Sudras, or Sooders, or servile class, came from the foot of Brahma. They are to- 
serve the three superior classes, more especially the Brahmans. Their condition is 
never to be improved; they are not to accumulate property, and are unable by any 
means to approach the dignity of the higher classes. Utter and entire submissiveness; 
to the Brahmans is the spirit of all the Sudra’s duties, and this is to> be enforced by 
penalties as severe as they are ridiculous. Yet, withal, the Sudras were not to be slaves,, 
either public or private, and to occupy a position much higher than the Chanda! as. 

Mixture of castes, though not absolutely forbidden, entails disadvantages on the; 
children, and the offspring of a Brahmanical woman and a Sudra becomes a Ghandala,, 
or outcast. 

Such— omitting the minute and childish laws and penalties, many hundreds in num- 
ber, by which iMs proposed to carry the principle of C. into the pettiest afihiirs of life — 
is a brief outline of it, as gathered from the code of Menu. There is no historical evi- 
dence that it ever existed in this form, and, from the nature of the case, we may con- 
clude that it never did. In the Toy-cart, the oldest Hindu drama, no extravagant vene- 
ration for Brahmans anywhere appears. In fact, one of them is condemned to death;: 
and the arrangements of society appear to have been the same as at present. The laws, 
of C. form, it is true, a part of what is reputed to be Hindu law, but they have remained, 
in all the states of India, Hindu as well as JMohammedan, to a great extent a dead-letter. 
There is nothing to show that the code of Menu was drawn up for the regulation of any 
particular state. Some have even conjectured that it may have been the w.ork of some; 
learned man, designed to set forth his idea of a perfect commonwealth under Hindu, 
institutions, just as Plato in The Republic gives us his idea of a model government under' 
Greek institutions. 

Be this as it may, the 0, which at present exists throughout the greater part of’ 
India is very different from that described in the code of Menu, though to this it owes, 
no doubt, much of its stability and its importance in the eyes of Europeans. With the 
exception of the Brahmans, the pure castes have disappeared, and out of the intermix- 
ture of the others have sprung innumerable classes, many of them unauthorized except 
by the people themselves. So ingrained in the whole community is this tendency to 
class distinctions, that Mussulmans, Jews, Parsees, and Christians fall, in some degree, 
into it; and even excommunicated or outcast Pariahs form castes among themselves. 
Most of the existing castes partake of the nature of associations for mutual support or 
familiar intercourse, and are dependent upon a man’s trade, occupation, or profession. 
Many of them have been described by Mr. Colebrook in the Asiatic Transactions, vol. v. 
Many have had their origin in guilds, in schism from other castes, in the possession of 
a particular sort of property (as, for instance, landlords are spoken of as the C. of 
zemindars), and similar accidental circumstances. Their names are often due to the 
district in which the C. took its rise, to their founder, to their peculiar creed, or any 
random circumstance. In the Bengal presidency, there are many hundreds of such 
castes, almost every district containing some unknown in those adjacent. Among the 
lowest classes, and especially among the servants of the English at Calcutta, it has 
degenerated into a fastidious tenacity of the rights and privileges of station. For 
example, the man who sweeps your room xvill not take an empty cup from your hand; 
your groom will not mow a little grass; a coolie will carry any load, however offensive, 
Upon his head, but even in a matter of life and death, would refuse to carry a man, for 
that is the business of another caste. Such and many other regulations are described ia 
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-every work on C., but are as unworthy of serious regard as are the assertions of self- 
importance found among little people all the world over. When an English servant 
pleads that such a thing “ is not liis place,” his excuse is analogous to that of the Hindu 
servant when he pleads his caste. When ah Englishman of birth or profession, which 
is held to confer gentility, refuses to associate with a tradesman or mechanic — or when 
members of a secret order exclude all others from their meetings— or when any other 
similar social distinction arises, it would present itself to the mind of the Hindu as a 
regulation of caste. 

Nor does C., at the present day, lie a man down to follow Ms father's business, except 
perhaps, in the case of the more sacred functions of the Brahmans. For the rest, Brah- 
mans serve as soldiers, and even as cooks. Men of all castes have risen to power, jhsfc 
as in England our statesman have sprung from every class of society. E’er, again, is 
loss of 0. anything so terrible as has been represented; inmost cases,* it maybe recov- 
ered by a frugal repast given to the members of the G. ; or the outcast joins another C. 
among whom he will commonly be received with the heartiness due to a new convert. 
The question of the restoration of a Christian convert wishing to rejoin the Brahmanical 
C., has been differently decided by bis fellow caste-men in different places. 

As in the west, so in the east, 0. enters into all the most ordinary relations of life, pro- 
ducing laws often most tyrannical and too anomalous to admit of generalization! In 
the west, however, whilst good sense and Christianity have ever tended to ameliorate 
■social differences, the feeble mind of the Hindu and the records of his religion have had 
a contrary effect. 

These modified views of C., which have begun to prevail in recent years, will be 
found more fully developed in Shore On Indian Affairs , Irving’s Theory ami Practice of 
Caste. Full accounts of the petty regulations of G. , as laid down in the code of Menu, 
may be seen ip sir William Jones’s Translation of the Code of Menu, Robertson’s Disqui- 
sition on India , Richard's India , Elphinstone’s History of India , Dubois’s India , Cole- 
brooke’s Asiatic Transactions , vol. v., and in various articles in the Calcutta Review. 
The most authoritative account of the subject of caste is to be found in the first volume 
of Dr. John Muir’s Original Sanscrit lexts on the Origin and Progress of the Religion and 
Institutions on India; collected, translated into English, and illustrated by Notes (5 vols., 
Bond. 1867-71 ; vols. 1 to 4, new ed.), a work of the utmost value. 

The question how C. is to be dealt with in converts to Christianity, has now been 
determined by common consent of missionaries in India; and it receives no recognition 
within the Christian church. An opposite policy, in> former times, founded on the 
opinion that C. might be regarded as merely a civil or social institution, and not as a 
part of the religion of the Hindus, is now believed to have been among the principal 
causes of the comparative decay of the churches or congregations founded during the 
18th c. in the s. of India. 

CASTEG-'GXO, or Montebello, a t. of Piedmont, northern Italy, 5 m. e.n.e. of Vog- 
kera, hi the campaign of 1859, C. was occupied by Austrians prior to the battle of 
.Montebello, in which they were defeated by the French and Sardinians. C. was also 
valorously but unsuccessfully defended by the Austrians in the great battle of Monte- 
bello between them and the army of Napoieon I. in 1800. As Castidium, C. was an 
Important military position as early as the times of the Gallic and Punic wars. Borne 
Roman antiquities still remain, and numerous curious inscriptions and coins have been 
found. Pop. 8,206. 

CASTE!' (from the Latin Cdstelkim) is a name prefixed ' to various places in Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, etc., of which the most important are: 

1. Oastel-Arquato, a t. of Parma, n. Italy, 19 m. s.e. of Piacenza, picturesquely 
situated amid forests and vineyards, with a fine Gothic church and a noble old castle, 
from which the town derives its name. It has manufactures of silk, and a pop. of 4,400. 

2. Castei, -Bolognese, a t. of n. Italy, about 22 m. w.s.w. from Ravenna. It 
derives its name from a strong fortress built here by the Bolognese in the 14tli e. ; and 
Is historically famous as the scene of a decisive battle between the Milanese and Flor- 
entines in 1484, in which the latter were completely vanquished. 

3. Castel-Buono, a t of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, 8 m. s.e. of Cefalu. 
It is noted for its mineral springs, and has a trade in manna. Pop. 5,288. 

4. Castel-Franco, a t. of central Italy, 8 m. e. of Modena, with the old walls and 
ramparts of a castle built by Urban Till, and near the site of the battle between the 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa and Mark Antony.— Also the name of a town of Italy, in the 
government of Venice, about 25 m. n.w. from the city of that name, with linen and 
woolen manufactures, and a pop. of 4,220. 

5. G astel-G an doleo, a village of the former Papa, 1 states, 11 m. s.e. of Rome, near 
the w. shore of lake Albano. Its situation is extremely jficturesque, and it commands 
extensive views of some of the most beautiful scenery in Italy. The pope has his sum- 
mer residence here. In early times, the noble family of the Savelli had a stronghold at 

by means of which, for a period of nearly 400 years, they bade defiance to popes, 
barons, and bourgeoisie. Pop. 1144. 

6. Castel-Sardo (formerly 0 . Aragonese ), a fortified t. and seaport, the strongest 
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on the island of Sardinia, is situated on a steep rock on the n. coast, 16 m. n.e. of Sas- 
sari. The environs produce wine. Pop. 1946. 

7. Castel-Sakbasin, a t. of Prance, in the department of Tarn et Garonne, on the 
Songuine, 12 m. w. from Montauban. It has the remains of an old castle said to be of 
Saracenic origin, a pop. in 1876 of 8,547, manufactures of serge and worsted stockings, 
and a trade in the agricultural produce of the district. 

8. Oastel-Tebmini (ancient Gamlcianm Aquas), a t. of Sicily, in the province of Gir- 
genti, and 16 m. n. from the city of that name. It has extensive mines of rock-salt and 
sulphur, and a pop. of 8,200. 

9. C ASTEL-V etbano, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Trapani, 20 m. s.e. of the town 
of that name. It is an interesting piace, with an old castle, several convents, manufac- 
tures of articles of coral and alabaster, and a pop. in 1872 of 20,420. Some of the most 
esteemed white wine of Sicily is produced in the vicinity. 

CxASTELAK', Emilio, b. 1882; an author, statesman, and president of the Spanish 
republic. He was the son of a broker, and at the death of his father was left in poverty, 
but managed to secure a good education. He came before the public as a writer of 
novels, more prominently as an advanced liberal in politics. In 1856, he obtained the 
professorship cf history in the university of Madrid, but lost the place in 1864, in con- 
sequence of joining Carrasen in the establishment of La Democmeia , a radical journal. 
The paper was suppressed in 1866, and C. w T as sentenced to death for participation in 
the disturbance of June in that year; but he escaped to Switzerland, and subsequently 
went to France. At the beginning of the revolution in 1868 he went back to Spain and 
resumed his professorship, and in 1869 was one of the few republicans returned to the 
cortes. In that body he advocated republicanism and vigorously opposed the prospect 
of a regency. In the government chosen by the cortes after the abdication of Amadeo, 
•0. was made minister of foreign affairs. In Aug., 1878, he was elected president of the 
cortes, but vacated the post when, Sept. 6, he was nominated for president of the exec- 
utive power. His first act w j as to prorogue the cortes and assume complete authority. 
He made energetic but ineffectual efforts to suppress the Carlists, and sent the minister 
of war to Cuba, in person to protect Spanish interests in that island. When the cortes 
re-assembled, Jan. 2, 1874, a vote of confidence in president C. was defeated, and he at 
once resigned. Thereupon, Pavia, as capt.gen. of Madrid, forcibly dissolved the cortes 
and appointed a provisional government with marshal Serrano at its head. Soon after 
the pronunciamento in favor of Alphonso XII., Dec. 18, 1874, C. went to Switzerland, 
whence in Mar., 1875, he sent back his resignation of the chair of history in the univer- 
sity of Madrid. Among his writings are novels, poems, works on politics, slavery, 
the war in Africa. Old Home and JS r ew Italy (translated into English), parliamentary dis- 
courses, etc. His oratory is vigorous ancl elegant. 

OAS'TELL, Edmund, 1606-85; an English orientalist who spent 18 years in compil- 
ing a lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syrian, Samaritan, Ethiopia, Arabic, and Persian. 
He spent from 16 to 18 hours a day on the work, and bad 14 assistants. The outlay 
was $60,000, which reduced him to poverty, but his losses were in part compensated by 
•a number of preferments, among them that of prebend of Canterbury. • C. assisted Dr. 
Walter in the preparation of the' polyglot Bible. 

CASTELLAMA'RE, a fortified city and seaport of s. Italy, about 17 m. s.e. of the city 
■of Naples. It is built on the lower slopes of Monte d’Auro, and along a sheltered beach 
on the s.e. side of the gulf of Naples, over wdiich it commands a magnificent view. It 
is on or near the site of the ancient Stabiui, which was desolated by Sylla during the 
social war, and where the elder Pliny afterwards lost his wife when the city was over- 
whelmed with lava from Vesuvius. ■ Some ancient remains have been found here. The 
town was sacked in the 15th c. by pope Pius II., and again in the 17th c. by the due de 
Guise. It has a royal palace, a cathedral, several convents, among which that founded 
bv Gonsalvo de Cordova, in the 16th c., is famous for the possession of an image of the 
Madonna found in a well in the 11th c„ which is greatly' venerated by the peasantry, 
who make an annual pilgrimage to the church. The old castle, which gave name to the 
town, was built in the 12th century. C. has a royal dockyard, affording employment to 
many of the inhabitants, and manufactures of linen, silk, cotton, leather, and sail-cloth. 
Pop. 20.488. — Castellamabe is also the name of a town in Sicily, situated at the head 
of a gulf of the same name, and 20 m. e. from Trapani. It has a population of 11,280, 
and exports of cotton, wine, fruit, and manna.— C., Gulf op, is an extensive bay on the 
n. coast of Sicily. Its width f v om e. to w., between point Uomo Mono and cape St. 
Vito, is about 15 m. ; and its depth about 14 miles.- It has deep water and good anchor- 
age, but is much exposed to n. winds. 

CASTELLAMON'TE, a. t. of n. Italy, in the province of Turin, 10 m. s.w. of Ivrea, 
It has an old castle, manufactures of earthenware, and a trade in the agricultural prod- 
uce of the district. Pop. 5,641. 

CASTELLAN, or Chatelain, the keeper of a castle or burg in the middle ages. The 
office and the rank of the C. were various in various countries. In France and Flanders, 
the title C. belonged to the holders of certain demesnes, and was next in order of rank 
to that of a bailiff. In Germany, the C. had the jurisdiction of a burg-graf during the 
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ages of chivalry. In Poland, the title of CL, with its appendages, remained in later 
times, and, after the 16th e., the castellans, with the wahvodes and bishops,- formed the' 
senate or superior legislative chamber. 

CASTELLANA, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Bari, and 26 m. s.e. of the city of 
that name. Its trade is confined to the produce of the district. Pop. 9,691. 

CASTELLANETA, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Lecce, 20 m. n.w. of Taranto, 
It has a cathedral and several convents. Cotton is grown in the district. Pop. 8,358. 

CASTELLAZ'ZO, a t. of n. Italy, about 5 m. s.w. of Alessandria. Pop. 5,749. 

CASTELLEO'NE, a t. of Lombardy, n. Italy, situated near the Oglio, about 12 m. n.n.w. 
of Cremona. It is surrounded by old walls,' has a fine church, and a population of 5,700.* 

CASTELLIO, or CAST ALIO, Sebastian us, a theologian, b. in Dauphiqp in 1515. lli<* 
proper name was Ghdt&illon , , which he Latinized, according to the usage of his time. 
About 1540, he was invited to Geneva, by Calvin, and appointed humanity professor* 
but having the misfortune, afterwards, to differ from the reformer in religious opinion, 
he was banished from the city, and went to Basel, where he spent the rest of his life in, 
great poverty. He died in 1563. See Galvin. 

Among his various writings maybe mentioned De Ilareiicis, etc. —a treatise which 
argues against the right of the magistrate to punish heretical opinions, and "which pro- 
duced a rebly from Beza; a Latin version of the Old and New Testaments, published in 
1551, and dedicated to Edward VI. of England; and a posthumous work, in dialogue, 
on predestination, election, free-will, and faith, first published by Faust us Bocinus in 
1578. 

CABTEL'LO, Giovanni Battista, 1500-69 ; an Italian historical painter of the Geno- 
ese school. His best known works are the “Martyrdom of Bt. Sebastian,” and “Cue 
S avior as Judge of the World.” He was also an architect and sculptor. 

CABTEL'LO, Valerio, 1625-59; a son of Giovanni Battista, who excelled his father 
in painting, especially in cattle scenes. He decorated the cupola of the church of the 
Annunciation, in Genoa, and painted the “ Rape of the Sabines,” in the Brignole palace 
in that city. 

CASTELLON', a province in e. Spain, on the Mediterranean, 2,447 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 
296,222. It is a rough and mountainous region, containing many mines, and mineral 
springs. A railroad runs through the province parallel with, and not far from, the sea. 
The chief town is Castellon de la Plana, near the Mediterranean, 40 m. n.n.e. of Valen- 
cia, with which there is railroad connection; pop. 20, 128. 

CASTELLON DE LA PLANA, a t. of Spain, capital of the province of the same name, 
is situated in the midst of a fruitful plain, about 4 m. from the Mediterranean, and 40 : 
m. n.n.e. of Valencia. A magnificent aqueduct supplies the means of irrigation. C. is- 
surrounded by walls, and is for the most part well built. It has some handsome old 
churches, and a singular bell-tower, 260 ft. high. Ribalta, the celebrated Spanish 
painter, was a native of Castellon de la Plana. It has manufactures of linen, woolen, 
sail-cloth, paper, earthenware, and fire-arms; also brandy distilleries, and an active 
trade. Pop. 20,000. 

CASTELNAU', Michel de, Sieur de la Mauvissi&re, 1520-92; a French soldier 
and ambassador to the court of queen Elizabeth. He was thoroughly educated, traveled 
much, and served in the French army in active service in Italy, where his courage 
and ability secured for him the friendship of the cardinal of Lorraine, who took him 
into his service. In 1557, he was given a command in the navy, but soon rejoined the 
French army in Picardy. He executed several delicate diplomatic commissions so satis- 
factorily to the constable de Montmorency that he was sent by the king to Henry II. of 
Scotland with dispatches for Mary Stuart, who was then betrothed to the dauphin 
(afterwards Frauds II). He went also to England and treated with Elizabeth respect- 
ing her claims in Calais, a settlement of which was made at the congress of Cambray. 
Afterwards he was sent to Margaret of Parma, governess of the Netherlands, and later 
still to Rome to ascertain the views of the pope with regard to France. Returning to 
France he again entered the navy and had the fortune to discover the earliest symptoms 
of the conspiracy of Amboise. After the death of Francis II. he accompanied the queen 
(Mary Stuart) to Scotland, remaining a year, during winch time he made several 
journeys to England and attempted to bring about a reconciliation between Mary 
and Elizabeth, but his wise and temperate counsels were disregarded. In 1562, he 
retired to France in consequence of -the civil w T ar, and was employed against the Protest- 
ants of Brittany, by whom he was taken prisoner, but was soon afterwards exchanged. 
He served at the siege of Rouen and at the battle of Dreux, took possession of Tanker-' 
ville, and contributed in 1563 to the recapture of Havre from the English. Within the 
next ten years he was employed in a number of important missions; first to queen Eliza- 
beth to negotiate a peace; next to the duke of Alva, the new governor of the Nether- 
lands, on which occasion he discovered the project formed by Conde and Coligny to 
seize and carry off the royal family (1567). After the battle of St. Denis he was again 
sent to Germany to solicit aid against the Protestants, and on his return was made gov- 
ernor of St. Dizier. In 1572, he was sent to England by Charles IX. to allay the excite- 
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ment caused by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and in the same year was scut" 'to 
Germany and Switzerland. Two years later lie was sent by Henry HI. as ambassador 
to queen Elizabeth s court, where he remained ten years. While on this duty with a 
view of strengthening and maintaining the alliance between the two countries he u«*d 
his in tine nee to procure the marriage of Elizabeth with the duke ofAlencon - hut Eliza- 
beth made so many promises, only to break them, that C. at last refused to trans- 
mit them to ids government. On returning to France he was out of favor with the 
league, lost his governorship of St Dizier, and was reduced to extreme destitution, 
but on the accession of Henry IV. lie was, though a Roman Catholic, intrusted with 
many important missions. The memoirs of C/are valuable for their accuracy and 
impartiality. 

CASTELIT ATJD AjRY , at. in Hie department of Aude, France, situated on a declivity 
skirted at the base by the canal du Midi, 22 m. from Carcassone. Pop. ’76, 7,628. lfc 
has manufacturef of woolen and silk fabrics, and earthenware, and carries on a lively 
trade in agricultural produce. The canal at this point expands into a large basin, -which 
serves as a, haven. It suffered dreadfully in the crusade against the Albigenses and 
was, in 1212, the scene of a battle between Simon de Montfdrt and Raymond, count of 
Toulouse. In 1855, it was captured by the black prince. , In 1632, marshal Sehomberg 
here gained a victory over the party of the duke of Orleans, when the brave duke of 
Montmorency was taken prisoner, and afterwards executed at Toulouse. 

OASTELiniO VO) a seaport t. of Dalmatia, Austria, situated near the wv entrance of 
the gulf of Cattarp. It is surrounded by walls, and defended by two forts and a cita- 
del. It has manufactures of brass, and a trade in the produce of the district, which is 
fertile. It was captured by the British in 1814. Pop., including commune (’69), 6,10.1 

CASTI, Giovanni Battista, 1721-1803; an Italian poet of humble origin, who rose 
to the dignity of a canon in the church, but preferred, to further preferment, a life of 
travel to the gay cities of Europe. In 1782, on the death of Metastasio, he was appointed 
poet-laureate of Austria, in which position he devoted himself to comic operas. His 
best known work is Gli Annimali Parlanti, freely used in W. S. Rose’s Court and Par- 
Irnment of Beasts. On the whole, his poems are" harmonious and pure in style, lively 
and sarcastic, but -without originality of plot, and often grossly licentious; 

CASTIGrLIO'HE, a t of Sicily, province of Catania, or the n. slope of Mt. Etna, 
on the right bank of the Cantara, 35 m. s.w. of Messina. The town stands on a square 
lock rising abruptly from the valley, and having a double crest, on which stand a domed 
church and the ruins of a feudal castle. Here, in 1297, in the war of the Vespers 
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first, lie published' some specimens in conjunction with Mai, but in 1829, 1834, 1833, and 
1839, appeared a variety of fragments of the Pauline epistles, edited by himself, and 
enriched with valuable disquisitions, commentaries, and glossaries. He died at Genoa. 
April 10, 1849. 


CASTIGLIO'NE, Giovanni Benedetto, 1610-70; a Genoese painter who studied 
for some time under Vandyke, He excelled in depicting fairs, markets, and rural 
scenes, and painted portraits and historical pieces. He also made many etchinigs'wliicli 
were remarkable for light and shade. Among the most famous ojf his paintings was 
P The Nativity of Jessus,” in the church of Ban Luca at Genoa. His brother Salvatore 
and his son Francesco, excelled in similar subjects, 

CASTIGLIO'NE, Giuseppe, 1698-1.768; an Italian Jesuit missionary who labored 
many years in Pekin and other parts of China. JJc was also an artist of ability, and it 
is said that the emperor Kien-Long erected several palaces from His designs. 

CASTXGLIOXE BELLE STIVXE'KE, a t. of n. Italy, 22 m. n.w. of Mantua. It 
is availed and defended by an ancient castle; but is chiefly celebrated on account of the 
victory obtained hereby the French over the Austrians in 1796, and which gave the title 
of due de Castiglione to marshal Augereau. Pop. 3,716. 

CASTILE' (Spanish, Castil'la) forms, in a geographical and political point of view, 
the central district of the Spanish peninsula, being the middle and most strongly marked 
plateau of Spain, as well as the central seat of the monarchy. Both geographically and 
politically it is divided into Old and New Castile — Castilla la Vitya and Castilla la A Tucm. 
The former, district, situated in 40° 5' to 43 u 32' n. lat., and 1° 40' to 5" 35' w. long., rises* 
in the form of an elevated plateau, fo the height of 2,500 to 3,000 feet. It is walled m 
on all sides: on the n., by the highest masses of the Cantabrian mountains, which sepa- 
rate it from the Basque provinces and Asturias; on the s., by the high ridge forming the 
water-shed between the Douro and the Tagus; while the Sierras de Oca, do Urbion, and 
Moncayo, and the heights of Leon and Tras-os-Montes hound it on the e. and west. The 
high plateau of Old 0. is but scantily watered, and its natural characteristics far from 
inviting. In many parts, nothing is presented to the eye but a wide, unwooded, almost 
treeless waste of land, unrefreshed by streams, in some parts monotonously covered 
with stunted grasses, and in others almost destitute of vegetation. The traveler may 
walk many miles without finding a village, or even a solitary farm-house. All Old C., 
however, is not a dusty desert. There are rich tracts in it producing some of the finest 
wheat in the world. Madder and grasses are also produced abundantly in some parts; 
and even the olive flourishes where it is protected from the frost a mV snow of winter, 
and from the cold winds prevailing in Oct. and the following months. Iron and other 
minerals exist in plenty, but are not worked to any great extent. Sheep, cattle, pigs, 
and mules form the chief wealth of the inhabitants. ^ Manufactures consist of coarse 
woolens, cotton, linen, leather, and glass. 

The plateau of New Castile— which is situated between lat. 38° 28' and 41° 15' n., 
and long. 1° and 5° 25' w.— like Old C., is also inclosed by mountains. Though lying 
1800 ft. lower than Old C., New C. presents many similar characteristics of'Voil and 
scenery. It is mostly sterile, and scantily irrigated; little rain falls, and the. nightly 
dews are insufficient to refresh the plains, which are entirely destitute of trees, and, in 
summer, appear quite burned up. Olives, corn, pulse, and saffron are cultivated in 
some neighborhoods; but flocks of sheep constitute the chief wealth of ex ten rive tracts 
of land. The commerce, carried on by means of long trains of mules, reminds Die tour- 
ist of the caravan traffic over eastern ‘deserts. Industry is almost entirely restricted to 
manufactures of coarse w oolen goods. The yield of the salt-mines in the s. is consid- 
erable; and quicksilver, especially at Almaden (q.v.), and iron (manufactured at Toledo) 
are plentiful. The Castilians have even more than the general haughtiness of the Span- 
ish character. Their language prevails throughout the educated classes, as in the litera- 
ture of Spain, and their rulers have extended their sway over the whole nation. 

In the present administrative division of Spain into forty-nine provinces, the division 
of Old and New C., though it will long be remembered by'the people, is one belonging 
to past history.. Old C. is now divided into the eight provinces of Burgos, Logrono, 
Santander, Soria, Segovia, Avila, Palencia, and Valladolid. The population, distributed 
over an area of 22,797 sq.m., amounted, in 1870, to 1,689,864. New C. includes the five 
provinces*— Madrid, Guadalaxara, Guen^a, Toledo, and Ciudad Real, and on an area of 
30,882 sq.m. has 1,541,772 inhabitants. Besides these provinces, the kingdom of Leon, 
Galicia, the principality of Asturias, and the districts of Estremadura, Andalusia, 
Granada, and Murcia, belonged to the crown of Castile. 

C. first became an independent- country m 762, and remained so until 1028, when it 
passed to Sancho III., king of Navarre. His son, Ferdinand I. (great), founded the 
kingdom of and among other acquisitions annexed to it the kingdom of Leon. This 
union, however, was not permanent, Leon being made a separate kingdom for Ferdinand 
II. The two kingdoms, however, were afterwards reunited in the 13th c. in the person 
of Ferdinand III. , and remained ever after under one scepter. Among the successors 
of Ferdinand III., the most distinguished was Alfonso X., by whose direction the 
Alfonsine (astronomical) tables were drawn up. By the marriage of Isabella, sister and - 
successor of Henry IV. , with Ferdinand, king of Aragon (1469), the two crowns of C 





and Aragon became united (1479), and from these sprang the. kingdom of Spain, which, 
however, was not fully established before the death of Ferdinand, in 1516, when 
Charles I. of Spain (Charles V. of Germany) inherited both crowns. 

CASTIL'LA, Don Ramon, 1797-1867; a Peruvian who entered the Spanish army in 
1816, but soon after 1820 joined the revolt against Spanish rule. In 1880, Gamarra 
made him chief of staff of the whole army, and the provisional president appointed 
him brig. gen. After the treaty with the president of Bolivia, Castilla went to 
Chili, and in 1887 joined the Peruvians who marched against Santa Cruz, the president 
of Bolivia. When the revolutionists proclaimed Gamarra president, Castilla was made 
minister of war. In. 1841, he was one of the leaders of the Peruvian force that invaded 
Bolivia, and in 1845 he was elected president of Peru. His successor, Echeniqiie, 
became unpopular, and Castilla started, a revolution, overcame Echenique, and became 
sole ruler of the country. One of his important reforms was the abolition of slavery. 
In 1858, he was re-elected president, and in 1860, he proclaimed a new constitution 
which granted, universal suffrage and prohibited the exercise of any religion except the 
Roman Catholic. His last political mo vement was in 1867, when lie led an insurrection 
against Prado, then president; and he was on his way to Arica when he died. 

CASTILLE'JO, Christ oval De, 1494-1556; a Spanish verse-writer of great fertility, 
whose poems were about the hist of the old Spanish school before the changes led by 
Garcilaso de la V’ega. Being strongly anti-clerical, Castillejo’s writings were usually" 
noted on the Index Expurgatorius, and were smuggled into Spain from foreign printing- 
houses, while in a later period the agents of the church altered the verses to suit them- 
selves. The works of Castillejo are in three books, one entitled Love, o ilk Conversation 
and Pastime, and the third comprising moral and religious verses. He died in a 
monastery. 

CASTILLON, a t. of France, in the department of Gironde, situated on the right bank 
of the Dordogne, 28 in. e. of Bordeaux. It has manufactures of cotton and woolen 
yarns, nails, and cordage. It is celebrated as the scene of the battle between the forces 
of Henry VI. of England and Charles VII. of France, July, 1453, in which the English 
met with a signal defeat, their leader, the earl of Shrewsbury, and his son, being slain. 
Of all their possessions in France, Calais alone remained to the English after this battle, 
the incidents of which were seized on by Shakespeare for the sixth scene in his play of 
King Henry VL, part i. Pop. ’76, 2,766. 

CASTINE, at. in Hancock co., Maine, on the Penobscot, 34 m. below Bangor; pop. 
’TO, 1303. It was here that the baron de Castine settled in 1667 a French colony, which 
was soon abandoned in consequence “of Indian and English wars. In 1760, it was re- 
occupied by the English, who made a harbor that was always accessible for the largest 
ships. Castine is now a port of* entry, and ship-building and fishing are the employ- 
ments of the greater portion of the people. 

CASTING’, in angling, is the term applied to the act of throwing a fly or a fish-bait. 
In casting a' fly with a single-handed rod, the beginner should let out" about as much 
line as the length of the rod; grasp the rod just above the reel; then wave it back over 
the right or left shoulder, with a slightly circular sweep, so as to extend the line behind; 
and then bring it forward with a steady cutting kind of action, urging the point of the 
rod towards the spot where the fly is' to fall, taking care hot to carry the point of the 
rod too far forward, or too low, or the line will not fall straight and evenly on the water. 
The object of the circular swcco behind is to prevent the fly from cracking off. By 
slightly raising the point of the rod just as the fly is delivered, the line is straightened ; 
and the fly, checked in mid career, falls like thistle-down upon the water. Always allow 
time for the line to go straight out behind, for if returned too quickly, the fly cracks off. 
In easting with the double-handed rod, the one hand grasps the rod above the reel, and 
the other below it, the lower hand acting as a pivot upon which the rod turns. 

In casting a bait, either for spinning, trolling, or live-baiting, the bait is suffered to 
hang from the point of the rod about a yard. Taking the rod in both hands, the line 
clasped to the rod in his right, the angler waves the bait gently back; and having first 
drawn as much line as he requires off the reel, and laid it loosely at his feet, he sends 
the bait forward with a swing towards the point he desires to reach. 

■CASTING. See Founding, ante . 

CASTING-NET, a species of net very widely distributed, having been found in use 
amongst various savage tribes in different parts of the world, some of whom, from long 
and constant practice, use it with a dexterity and address unknown in England. The 
nets used in England are usually from 13 to 20 ft. in circumference when spread out. 
They are netted in the shape of a kind of long loose bag or cone; and so much is the 
number of meshes increased as the net progresses, that it is capable of being spread out 
in a perfectly flat and circular form, the apex of the cone forming the center of the 
circle. To this apex is attached a rope of some yards in length; when casting, this rope 
is fastened round the left wrist of the caster. The bottom of the net, which forms, 
when It is held up by the apex, the base of the cone, or, when spread, the circumference 
of the circle, is hung around with perforated leads or bullets. These have not only the 
effect of carrying the net to the bottom of the waiter* but also, when it is cast, of causing 
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the net to spread open. The bottom of the net is turned up some 0 in. or more in depth 
and hung up on the inside about every 10 in. orfso, to an uppe r portion of the net, by 
stout strings, so as to form a kind of purse; this is called the “ tuck.” When the net is 
required to be east, the caster, having fastened the rope to his wrist, and t oiled it loosely 
in his left hand, hangs a portion of the net over liU left shoulder; and then gathering u * s 
much of the outer edge of the net as he can collect: in Ids right hand, and holding ii\m 
so as to open the net as much as possible, makes a semicircular sweep of the body and 
the right hand — rather difficult to accomplish without practice— and whirls the ueUway 
off the 'shoulder. The centrifugal motion thus communicated to the leads, etc. , on the 
bottom of the net, causes it to open like a circle on the surface of the water, the leads 
carry it to the bottom, and the net llius covers all that comes within its circle. The 
rope is then pulled gradually, and worked from side to side, in order to narrow the 
circle, to bring it once more into a cone; and, in their efforts to escape, the llsh Unit 
may have been covered are gradually driven into Ihe tuck or purse of the net,. When 
the leads are all close together, the net is lifted from the water, and the iis-U in the luck 
are taken out. The cost of a cast-net is regulated by the circumference and the size of 
the mesh. They may be had from 12«. to d(K or more. 

CASTIHG-VOTE, the vote by which the chairman or president of a meeting is generally 
empowered io. cast the balance on the one side or the other, where the other votes are 
equally divided. In the house of commons, the speaker does not vote at all unless tlih 
occurrence takes place. As his position in this respect is ft It to Ik a di 1 ionic one for a 
person whose duty it is to withdraw himself from the contentions of party, it is usual 
for the speaker to vote in such a way as to give the house an opporl unity of reconsidcrEj: 
its decision. The same rule prevails in select committees, hollowing a similar ruk” 
the chairman at corporation and general meetings usually gives his casting-vote either in 
a way that will, lead to a reconsideration of the subject, or for what seems the popular 
view of the case, although that may be at variance with his convictions. 

I CAST -IEOH, or Pig-Iron. This is the crudest form of iron, and the method of its 

production is described under the head Ikon. There arc two leading kinds of it, namely, 
white pig-iron and gray pig-iron ; the former is also called f urge-iron, from the fact of 
its being chiefly used for conversion into malleable iron and sleet; and the latter is often 
called foundry-iron, on account of its suitability for castings. ( >i each of these, again, 
there are many varieties; and much light has of late years been thrown on what consti- 
tutes their different qualities, by experiments in the manufacture of sleek 'White csot- 
iron; when smelted from tlie argillaceous ores of the coal-measures, is of inferior value 
to the gray; much of it, indeed, being produced against the will of the iron-nbuer, 
when the blast-furnace is working badly. But when obtained from pure ores and fuel 
it is the most valuable kind, because it" contains fewer impurities, and has its carbon 
nearly all in the combined state, in •which case it is best suited for the manufacture of 
wrought-iron and steel. Gray pig-iron contains carbon both in the combined and the 
uncombined (graphitic) state. " In the grayest kind, uneomhined carbon greatly prevails, 
and the fracture of the iron is more distinctly granular or scaly -cry.slallim* than Ls the 
case with other varieties. Such cast-iron is usually called No. 1. it is much softer, but 
fuses at a higher temperature than white pig-iron. It also becomes thinly liquid when 
melted, and expands slightly just before cooling — properties which vender it extremely 
valuable for castings. As the grayness and graphite-like brightness diminish, the iron 
is known as No. 2, No. 3, and so on for several numbers, till wo come to the close tex- 
ture anil light color of white pig-iron ; No. 2 being but slightly different from No 1, 
and No. 5 from white-iron, in quality. No. 3 is in terrnediate* between the extremes. 
■When cast-iron is partly gray and partly white, it is called mottled iron Cast-iron con- 
tains from 2 to 5 per cent of carbon, the maximum amount in steel being 2; but steel is 
practically free from silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus, while cast-iron is not. 

CASTLE • (Bax. cartel; Lat . cartelhrm, diinin. from castnnv), a building constructed 
for the purpose of repelling attack. The root of tlic word is the same as that of chmk 
a little house or but, and probably means a driving off nr repelling: and it Is worthy of 
notice, in confirmation of this view, that in Welsh the radical syllable cas signifies a t\, 
separated, and also hatred, malice, etc. The cmt.ella, left by the Romans m' Bribiin mid 
elsewhere, were constructed on the general model of their stationary encampments 
(antra sfatiw), (see Camp and Encampment); and though they may have suggested the 
castles of the middle ages, they differed from them in being designed for mi diary pur- 
poses only, and not also as places of permanent residence. "Even Burgh cardie, in Suf- 
folk, the ancient Garamon in m, and Richborough castle, in Kent, the ancient Rutupiw, 
were encampments or fortresses, rather than castles. 

Resides these monuments of the military occupation of the island bv the Romans, 
traces are found in various parts of the country of encampments or castles, which are 
ascribed to its aboriginal or early inhabitants. These are generally situated on the tops 
of hills; as, for example, the Herefordshire beacon, on the Malvern lulls; Moel Arthur, 
in Flintshire; Chem castle, in Cornwall; the Maiden castle, in Dorsetshire; the Cater-, 
thuns, near Brechin, in Forfarshire; the Barmkin of Edit, in Aberdeenshire. It is 
probable that the Saxons adapted the Roman castles to a certain extent to their modes 
of defense, and traces of Saxon and even Norman workmanship are found in struc- 
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iures which are ^believed to have been originally Roman. One very frequent change 


ages. But of castles designed for residence- as well as defense, there are few or none 
tv iii cli arc of higher antiquity than the conquest. They were part of the organization 
of the feudal systcm-rcastle-guard being one of the duties which the tenants were taken 
hound to pay in return for their lands; and till that system was developed by the Eor- 
mans, the residences of persons of importance were probably guarded only by their 
domestic retainers, or, in extraordinary circumstances, perhaps by the national militia. 
The absence of strongholds is said to have been a reason why 'William the conqueror so 
easily became master of the kingdom; and it was as a protection against the resentment 
v Which; the conquest occasioned, that most of the great Nornian chiles of ; England .were 
built. As these castles grew in strength by the additions and improvements of each gen- 
eration* they afforded their possessors the means not only of security from their fellow- . 
subjects, but of independence as regarded the central government. The lord of every 
0. became a petty tyrant; and no small portion of the history of England, and, indeed, 
of Europe altogether, during the feudal period, consists of an account of the attempts 
which were made by the monarch to extirpate what Matthew Paris has emphatically 
designated as ** these nests of devils and dens of thieves,” Of castles of this descrip- 
tion" it is said that in England, in the reign of Stephen (1185-54), no fewer than 1115 
were built. 

The l\ orman C., which was the most complete structure of the kind, was generally 
surrounded by a moat or ditch; and in order that the ditch might be readily filled with 
water, the site chosen was usually either on the banks of a river, or on a peninsula running 
into a lake. In the latter case, the ditch was of course merely a deep cut made through 
the neck of land, t by means of which the C. and its surroundings were converted into an 
island. On the inner ^side of the ditch, mounds were constructed, which were sur- 
mounted with wails and towers, both of which, but particularly the latter, were supplied 
with battlements and bastions. The entrance-gates were also protected by towers, 
which were usually of great strength. The communication was by abridge, sometimes 
of stone, but usually of wood, which was made to draw up and down; ancf the entrance, 
in addition to thick folding-doors, was protected by a portcullis (q.v.), which was dropped 
down through grooves in the masonry at the sides. The gateway, in castles of the 
larger sort, wa.s further defended by a barbican (q.v.). On passing the external wall, 
you entered the bailey (q.v.), which sometimes consisted of several courts, and contained 
the barracks, magazines, well, a chapel, and sometimes even a monastery. The only 
portion of the 0. which was always spoken of as distinguished from the bailey, was the 
keep (q.v.) or citadel, which corresponded to the praitorium of the Roman fortification. 
The keep was a species of internal 0., more strongly defended than any other portion 
of the fortress, and placed in the most advantageous position, so as to afford a last 
chance to the garrison when driven from the external works. As the keep had 
the same design” as the C. itself, it contained most of its appliances, even to a chapel, 
when large and complete. The keep was also called the dungeon or donjon (q.v.). 
An excellent example of a keep is seen at Rochester castle. The best known is proba- 
bly that at Windsor, which forms so prominent an object in the surrounding land- 
scape. The protection which the walls of his C. afforded to the retainers of a baron 
in a state of society in which life and property were extremely insecure, .naturally 
led to the construction of houses around the moat, and to this custom a very large 
number of the towns, both in England and on the continent of Europe, owe their 
origin. Along the banks of the Rhine, this process of town-formation may be seen 
in all its earlier stages; from the few peasants’ houses and the village church nestling 
under the ivy -covered ruin on the cliff, to the large and prosperous city of Coblenz. 
Strange as it ' may seem, the existence of these castles may be regarded not “only as . a 
causer but as an effect of a certain feeling of security on the part of the surrounding pop- 
ulation; for where a country was thoroughly insecure, the risk of the castles falling into 
the hands of the enemy, and thus proving a source not of protection but of oppression, 
was so great as to prevent their erection. It is on this ground that sir Walter Scott 
explains the slight character of the fortresses on the Scottish border, notwithstanding 
centuries of warfare. “ It was early discovered that the English surpassed their neigh- 
bors in the arts of assaulting and defending fortified places. The policy of the Scotch, 
therefore, deterred them from erecting upon the borders buildings of such extent and 
strength, as being once taken by the foe, would have been capable of receiving a per- 
manent garrison. To themselves, the woods and hills of their country were pointed out 
by the great Bruce as their safest bulwarks; and the maxim of the Douglases, that ‘it 
was better to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep,’ was adopted by every border 
chief.” For these reasons, “we do not find, on the Scottish borders, the splendid and 
extensive castles which graced and defended the opposite frontier. The Gothic grandeur 
of Alnwick, of Raby, and of Naworth, marks the wealthier and more secure state of the 
English nobles.” The residence of the Scottish chieftain, “was commonly a large 
square battlemented tower, called a keep or peel, placed on a precipice, or on the banks 
. of a torrent, and, if the ground would permit, surrounded by a moat. In short, the sit- 
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nation of a border-house, encompassed by woods, and rendered almost inaccessible by 
torrents, by rocks and morasses, sufficiently indicated the pursuits and apprehensions of 
its inhabitants of the Sottkli Border, Introduction. 

CASTLEBAR', the capital of the co. of Mayo, Ireland, 159 m. w.n.w. of Dublin.. It 
is situated on the Castlebar river, near the head of a valley at the n.w. end of the great 
limestone plain which includes the greater part of the counties of Roscommon, Sligo, 
Galway, and Mayo. The two main streets cross each other, and the chief buildings are 
in a square near the w. end. The suburbs, as in most of the w. Irish towns, consist of 
the wretched hovels of agricultural laborers. Pop. ? 71, 8,571. C. has some coarse linen 
manufactures. Here the Irish, in the rebellion of 1641, massacred the English parlia- 
mentary army, and in 1786 was executed the famous 4 4 fighting Fitzgerald/ 7 In 1798, 
the French gen. Humbert, held the town for a fortnight. 
fered extremely from the famine. 

CASTLEMAINE, a t. in the province of Tictoria, Australia, 65 m. n.w. of Mel- 
bourne ; pop. ’71, 7,308. It was a place of much importance when gold mining began, 
the diggings near by being among the earliest opened. The Tictoria railroad passes' 
through the town. 

CASTLE PEAK, a peak of the Sierra Nevada in California, about 88° If/ n. - height 
/ estimated at 18,000 feet. 

j| C ASTLERE AGH' , Lord. See Londonderry, Marquis of. 



CASTLES, in heraldry, are often given as charges in the shields of persons who have 
reduced them, or been the first to mount their walls in an assault. The practice of 
heralds, in this as in other respects, has not been very consistent, as we learn that in 
1602, a castle was granted by William Cambden, Clarencieux king of arms, to William 
Frear, doctor of physic! 

CASTLETON, a t. in Richmond co., New York, forming the n. portion of Staten 
island, and occupied in part by the summer residences of business men of the city, 
pop. ’75, 10,957; in ’80, 12,679. New Brighton is the only considerable village. There 
are ferries from several points in the township to New York, and one to New Jersey; 
and a railroad connects with the southern part of the island. Among the institutions is 
“ Sailor’s Snug Harbor,” a home for old and indigent seamen, established about the 
beginning of the century by eapt. Randall. The surface of the township is hilly, and 
there are many, charming sites occupied by handsome modern villas, from some of 
which wide vie ws may be had over the city "of New York, and large portions of New 
Jersey, Long Island, and the ocean. 

CASTLETON, a village in Rutland co., Tt., 12 m. s. of Rutland, reached by the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga, and the Rutland and Washington railroads; pop. J 80, 2605. 
The slate quarries in the neighborhood are valuable. In the village is the state normal 
school. 

CASTLETOWN, the capital town and seat of government of the Isle of Man, called in 
Manx Bailey Capital, or the Town of the Castle. C. is situated on the' margin of Castle- 
town bay, near the southern extremity of the island, and surrounds. Castle, Rushen, a 
Danish fortress of prodigious strength, having walls from 12 to 18 ft. in thickness, 
built of the limestone found on the spot, which is of so imperishable a nature that the 
sharp angles of the keep retain the marks of the builder’s chisel, though completed in 
the 10th century. The castle was founded by Guthred 11. of the Orrys kings of Man, 
and having been added to from time to time, it now consists of a pile" of building of a 
most imposing appearance. It underwent a six months’ siege by Robert Bruce in 1318. 
The keep is used as the public jail of the island, and the other portion of the castle con- 
sists ot public offices, officer’s apartments, and accomniodation for the chancery and 
other superior courts. 

Being in the neighborhood of the bold coast-scenery of the Calf of Man, Spanish 
head, etc., _U is a desirable resort for the numerous tourists who frequent the Isle of 
chip-building has of late made considerable progress in Castletown. Pop. ’71, 

2,820. 

CAB FOR, Antonius, an eminent botanist of Rome in the first century after Christ; 
several times, quoted and mentioned by Pliny. He had a, botanical garden, probably the 
earliest on record He lived more than 100 years in perfect health; it is reported/both 
ot body and ramd. 

CASTOREITM, a substance secreted in two glandular sacs, closely connected with, 
but quite distinct from, the organs of reproduction in the beaver (q.v.), and at one time 
held in the highest repute in medicine, although now regarded as almost inert, and 
chiefly used by perfumers. The C. sacs are pear-shaped, and it appears in commerce in 
these sacs themselves connected in pairs as they are taken from the animal. C. is pro- 
duced both by tlie male and by the female beaver. In Hudson’s bay commerce, ten 
pair of them are equal m value to one beaver skin. Russian C. is of much higher value 
than American. C. was well known to the ancients. From the time of Hippocrates, 
it was regarded as having a specific influence over the uterus, and is still in use in the " 
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n. of Europe. It was at one time also , esteemed a most valuable medicine in hysteria, 
catalepsy, and other spasmodic diseases. 

CASTOEIBiE,. a famly of mammalia , of the order rodentia, of which the beaver ( castor ) 
is the type, and in which, besides the beaver, the coypu ( myopotamus ), and the mus- 
quash , some naturalists include other genera more commonly regarded as belonging to 
the mouse and rat family ( murida ?), as the lemmings and voles. 

CASIOE OIL, a fixed oil obtained from the seeds of the C. O. plant. In extracting 
the oil, the seeds are first bruised between heavy rollers, and then pressed in hempen 
bags under a hydraulic or screw press. The best variety of oil is thus obtained by press- 
ure in the cold, and is known as cold-drawn C. O. ; but if. the bruised and pressed 
seeds be afterwards steamed or heated, and again . pressed, a second quality of oil is 
obtained, which is apt to become partially solid or frozen in cold weather. In either 
case the crude oil is heated with water to 212°, which coagulates, and separates the 
albumen and other impurities. Exposure to the sun’s light bleaches the oil, and this 
process is resorted to on the large scale. When pure and cold-drawn, 0. O. is of a light 
yellow color; but when of an inferior quality, it lias a greenish, and occasionally a 
brownish tinge. It is somewhat thick and viscid. Its specific gravity is high for an 
oil, being about 960 (water being taken as 1000). It is miscible with alcohol or spirits 
of wine and ether. Reduced to a temperature of 0° E., it does not become solid; but 
exposed to the air, it very slowly becomes rancid, then dry and hard, and serves as a 
connecting link between the drying and non-drying oils. It has a nauseous smell, and 
an acrid, disagreeable, and sickening taste, which may be overcome by the addition of 
a little magnesia. The principal acid present in it is ricinolic acid (HOjCacHaaOe), which 
is allied to oleic acid. 

C. O. is one of the most convenient and mildest of purgative medicines. Given in 
doses of one or two tea-spoonfuls, with a little peppermint-water, it forms a gentle laxa- 
tive for habits easily acted on by medicine; while a dose of a table-spoonful, or a little 
more, will almost always succeed if it remains on the stomach. The only serious 
objections to the use of O. O., are its disagreeable flavor, and the sickness often produced 
by it; some persons get over this difficulty by floating the oil in hot coffee, which is 
said to remove its nauseous quality. 

The adulteration of C. O. may be various. Several of the fixed oils, including lard, 
may be employed. The best test of its purity is its complete solubility in its own vol- 
ume of absolute alcohol, which other fixed oils are not. Croton oil is occasionally 
added to increase the purgative powers of the oil. 

The Castgk Oil Plant ( ricinus communis) is a native of the s. of Asia, but now 
naturalized in the s. of Europe, and in other warm regions of the globe. The genus 
ricinus belongs to the natural order euphorbiacecc. It has panicled flowers, with 3 to 5- 
partite perianth; the fruit a tricoccous capsule, with one seed in each cell, the outside of 
the capsule generally covered with soft spines. The O. O. plant is often cultivated in 
gardens in the middle and even in the northern parts of Europe, where it is only an 
annual, attaining a height of 3 to 10 feet, but highly ornamented by its stately growth, 
its large, broad, palmato-peltate, 7 to 9-fid leaves, | to 2 ft. in diameter, and its gener- 
• ally purplish hue. Its flowers are produced in long glaucous racemes. In warmer 
climates, it is perennial, and its stem becomes arborescent, attaining even 30 ft. in 
height, with a corresponding thickness, so that ladders are used for climbing it. Dif- 
ferent species which have been described, are probably mere varieties. It was known 
to the ancients, and appears to have been valued by them. Its seeds have been found 
in Egyptian sarcophagi. From the resemblance of its seeds to an insect called ricinus , 
it received that name from the Romans. The seeds are oval, and about four lines 
long. They are chiefly valued for the oil which they yield, on account of which the 
plant is cultivated in the Levant, Spain, Provence, the West Indies, Brazil, the United 
States of America, as far n. as New Jersey, and in other tropical and warm temperate 
countries. — Although C. O. is chiefly used in medicine, it is not unfit for lamps and for 
oiling the wheels of machinery. The streets of Lima are lighted and the machines 
used in the works of the sugar plantations of Peru are oiled with it. The appearance 
of the C. O. plant obtained for it the name of palma christi , by which it is still some- 
times called. Its seeds were formerly known as semina cataputm majoris. 

CASTOR and POLLUX, twin gods of Greece and Rome; known under the name 
of Dioscuri (from Dios or Jupiter, and Kouroi, children); children of Jupiter by Leda. 
who met the divinity in his form of a swan. The Dioscuri were specially reverenced 
among people of the Dorian race, and were said to have reigned at Sparta. They pre- 
sided over public games, Castor being the god of equestrian exercises, and Pollux the 
god of boxing; but both were usually represented on fiery steeds, with spears, and egg- 
shaped helmets crowned with stars. They were the patrons of hospitality, and their 
aid was especially sought by travelers, to whom they were always gracious. Among 
their exploits were the invasion of Attica to rescue their sister Helen from Theseus; their 
part in the Calvdonian hunt; their participation in the Argonautic expedition, during 
which they married the daughters of Leucippus; and lastly their battle with the sons 
of Aphareus, in which Castor (the mortal brother) was slain by Idas. On finding him 
dead, Pollux, who was immortal, implored Jupiter to permit him also to die; but 
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Homer says tlie dead one was permitted to live again on condition that both should, on 
alternate Mays, descend to Hades, or that they should live only on alternate days. 
Another story is that tliev were placed among the stars, and now, as the Twins, fora? 
one of the 12 zodiacal signs. They were greatly venerated at Rome, where it was 
believed that at the battle of lake Regillus they fought at the head of the legions of 
the commonwealth, and afterwards with incredible speed carried to the city the news 
of" the victory. Where they alighted near a well in the forum, a temple was built, and 
a great festival was held in their honor .during the ides of Quintilis, the supposed anni- 
versary of* the battle, where sacrifices were offered at the public charge. A part of the 
ceremonies was a grand muster of the equestrian body, when all the knights, clad m 
purple and crowned with olive, assembled at the temple of Mars, out of the city, and. 
rode in state to the forum where stood the temple of the twins. .Roiv centuries.. : thM.'; 
pageant was one of the most splendid sights in Rome. In the days of Dionysius the 
cavalcade consisted of 5,000 horsemen, all persons of wealth and honorable repute, 

CASTOB and POLLUX, the two principal stars in the constellation Gemini (q.v.), 
were so called from Castor and Pollux, sons of Leda and Tyndareus.king of Lacede- 
niou. Their sister was the famous Helen of Troy. On account of their mutual attach- * 
meat, Zeus placed them among the stars. 

CASTOE and POLLUX, the name given to a meteor, seen at sea, and which, under 
the form of twiii balls of tire, attaches itself to tlie masts of. ships. Bailors predict fair 
weather from its appearance. Sometimes, however, only one ball of fire is seen; the 
meteor is then called Helena, and it is regarded as foreboding a storm. Shakespeare 
makes mention of this superstition in tlie Tempest (act i. scene 2). 

CASTEAMETATION is the art of encamping; and a camp is the result of that art 
Bee Camp, Encampment. _ ■ r.. A 

CASTRATION, taking away, or destroying the natural powers, or tlie essential 
organs of generation in animals; in males the removal of the testicles, and in females 
a mutilation or removal of tlie ovaries, commonly called “ spaying.” The general 
purpose is to make domestic animals more docile and useful, and more valuable for 
meat as well as to restrict unlimited reproduction. 

CASTEEX, Matthias Alexander, the greatest authority in regard to the Finnish 
people and language, was b. in 1818, not far from the Lappish boundaries of Finland. 
He received his earliest instruction in the town of Tornea, and afterwards studied at 
Helsingfors. About the year 1888, he undertook a pedestrian excursion through Fin- 
nish Lapland, in order to extend his knowledge of the language and literature; and, in 
1840, another through Carelia, to collect ballads, legends, etc., illustrative of Finnish 
mythology. On liis return, he published in Swedish a translation of the famous Finnish 
poem, Kalemla , the meter and style of which have been imitated by Longfellow in his 
poem of Hiawatha. Aided by the government of his native province, he commenced 
his researches among the Finnish, Norwegian, and Russian Laplanders, as also among 
the European and Siberian Samoyeds. Appointed linguist and ethnographer to the St’ 
Petersburg academy, C., between the years 1845 and 1849, piosecuted liis laborious 
investigations as far e. as China, and as far n. as the Arctic ocean. On his return, he " 
was appointed first professor of the Finnish language and literature at the university of 
Helsingfors. He employed himself in preparing" for publication the vast materials 
which he had collected, but died 7th May, 1852, from exhaustion— a martyr to science. 
Before liis death, appeared Vermeil einer ostjdMschen Sprachkhre nebst hirzeu Wdrtcr- 
vermclmm "(Petersburg, 1849), as the first installment of liis Northern Travels arid Re- 
searches. He also wrote Element a Gram mat km Syrjaenw (Helsingfors, 1844), and Elementa 
Gmnmatfcie Tseheremisste (1845); On the Influence of the Accent in the Lappish Language 
(Petersburg, 1845); Be Affim Personalibus Lihguarum Altaicarum (Helsingfors, iS5G), 
etc. 

CASTRfiN', Matthtas Alexander 1813-52; a native of Finland, and the first 
eminent philologist and antiquarian of that country. He traveled extensively in all parts 
of the country to become familiar with the language (having been educated in Swedish), 
and with the antiquities and folk-lore of the people. He also, traveled among the 
Samoieds of Europe and Siberia to the provinces of China and the Arctic ocean. He 
was the first professor of the Finnish language and literature at the university of Hel- 
singfors. All his works were published after his death, and a monument has been 
dedicated to his memory at Helsingfors. 

CASTEES, a t. of France, in the department of Tarn, is situated on both sides of the 
river Agont, 46 m.^ e. of Toulouse. The two parts of the town are united by two stone 
bridges. In the middle ages, C. wras celebrated for its Benedictine abbey, the heads of 
which exercised a temporal sway over the place. Later, it was one of the strongholds 
of the reformed party, but it was forced to submit, and had its fortifications demolished 
in the reign of Louis XIII. C. has beautiful promenades, shaded by fine alleys of trees, 
and in tlie neighborhood is a remarkable rocking-stone, 11 ft. high, and weighing some 
30 tons. It is of egg-shape, and rests upon its smaller end; a strong push is sufficient 
to cause its vibration. C. is a busy manufacturing place. Its fine wool-dyed goods are 
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especially famous, and it has also manufactures of linen, leather, paper, soap, etc. 
Pop. ’76/ 20,520. 

CASTRI, or Kastui, a village of modern Greece, in the government of Phocis, sit- 
uated on the s. declivity of Mt. Parnassus, and worthy of notice, as occupying a portion 
of the site of the ancient Delphi (q.v.). The famous Castalian spring, now called the 
fountain of Bt. John, is situated between 200 and 300 yards to the e. of the village. 
Beside it grows a plane-tree, the only one in 0., which is fabled to be that planted by 
Agamemnon. 

CASTRO (ancient Mitylene), a seaport t. of Asiatic Turkey, capital of the island of 
Mitylene, situated on the e. coast, about 55 m. n.w. of Smyrna. It is surrounded with 
walls, and defended by a castle, and its streets are narrow and dirty. Remains of the 
ancient town are found to the west. Pop. 6,500. 

CASTRO, Guillen de, 1569-1631; a Spanish dramatist who enjoyed the friendship 
of Lope de Vega, whom he assisted in the famous festival of the canonization of San 
Xsidoro, where he won a prize in the literary tournament. Castro wrote about 40 plays, 
the most celebrated of which was La's. Mercedes del Old, to which Corneille was greatly 
-indebted for the materials of his renowned tragedy. It is said that Castro died in 
poverty and was buried by charitable friends. 

CASTRO, Henry, 1786-1861; a native of France, an officer of the national guard of 
Paris, who, after the downfall of Napoleon, emigrated to the United States, and in 1827, 
was consul for Naples at Providence, R. I. He returned to Paris 11 years later, became a 
partner in the counting-house of Lafitte, and was made consul-general for the new republic 
of Texas. He engaged in the business of sending out emigrants, and within a few years 
established at Castroville and other places settlements which, after the annexation, were 
organized into Medina county. 

CASTRO, Inez de, whose mournful fate is the subject of several tragedies and poems, 
was the daughter of Pedro Fernandez de Castro, and sprang from a branch of the royal 
family of Castile. She was appointed lady-in-waiting to the wife of Dom Pedro, son of 
Alfonso IV. of Portugal. Her beauty captivated Dom Pedro, and, after the death of 
hi? wife, in 1345, he secretly married Inez. Their stolen interviews took place in the 
convent of St. Clara, at Coimbra, until the secret was discovered and revealed to the 
king, who was made to believe that this union might prove injurious to the young Fer- 
dinand, son of Don? Pedro by his deceased wife. Questioned by liis father, Dom Pedro 
had not the courage to reveal the whole truth, while he refused to marry another. In 
the king’s council, it was determined that Inez must die. To see this sentence exe- 
cuted, the king hastened to Coimbra, while his son, Dom Pedro, wms engaged in hunting 
(1355); but the sight of the beautiful Inez, who, with her children, cast herself at the 
feet of the king, and prayed for mercy, diverted him for a few moments from liis pur- * 
pose. His advisers, however, soon obtained from the king permission to execute the 
sentence, and, in the course of an hour after the interview, Tnez fell pierced by the dag- 
gers of assassi ns. Dom Pedro attempted a revolt, against his father, but was pacified by 
the queen and the archbishop of Braga, and promised not to seek revenge for the death 
of Inez. Two years afterwards, t lie "king died, having shortly before his death recom- 
mended the murderers of Inez to leave Portugal, and seek shelter in Castile, where Peter 
the cruel was then ruling. As several of Peter’s nobles had escaped into Portugal, to 
avoid his oppression, he now proposed to Dom Pedro an exchange of fugitives, to which 
the latter (now king of Portugal) consented. Two of the assassins accordingly were 
delivered- up, and were tortured and burned. Two years afterwards, the king, in an 
assembly of the nobility, declared that lie had been lawfully married, by papal sanc- 
tion, and in the presence of the archbishop of Guard a, to Inez de Castro. When this 
statement had been confirmed by several testimonies, the king gave orders that the corpse 
of Inez should be removed from its grave, clothed in foyal attire, with a crown on the 
head, and seated on a throne, 'should' receive homage as queen. This strange ceremony 
was performed, the nobles of Portugal bowing before the enthroned dead, and kissing 
the hem of the royal robe. The body was then removed to Alcoba^a followed by the 
king, with the bishops and the nobility, all on foot. A splendid marble monument was 
erected over the grave of Inez, surmounted by her statue, wearing a crown. 

CASTRO, Joaode, 1500-48; viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, son of the civil gover- 
nor of Lisbon. He served in a military capacity in Tangier, Tunis, and elsewhere, and ’went 
to the Indies with liis uncle, Garcia ’de Noronha. On arriving at Goa he enlisted among 
the “bravest of the brave” who were told off for the relief of Diu (a Portuguese settle- 
ment on an island of the same name, in the present province of Guzerat). Returning to 
Portugal he was made commander of a fleet to clear the European seas of pirates; and 
in 1545 he w T as sent out as viceroy of the Indies to supplant Martin de Souza. The next 
three years were full of struggle, suffering, and triumph. Valiantly seconded by his two 
sons, one of whom was killed before Diu, he overthrew Malimoud, king of Cambodia, 
relieved the beleaguered town of Diu, and defeated the great army of Adhel Khan. He 
subsequently completed the subjugation of Malacca, soon after which he was fully com- 
missioned as viceroy, but did not live long to fill the place, dying the next year in the 
arms of his friend, St. Francis Xavier. He was buried at Goa, but the body was after- 
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•wards removed to Portugal, to be interred under a splendid monument in tiie convent at 
Bemfiea. 

CASTRO BEL BIO, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, situated on a slope on the right bank of 
the Guadajoeiilo. 16 m. s.e. of Cordova. A portion of the old town is surrounded by 
ruinous walls: the new town lying outside of these has some good streets. It has man- 
ufactures of woolen and linen fabrics, earthenware, etc., and considerable trade in agri- 
cultural produce. Pop. 9,100. 

CASTRO-GIOVAOTT, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Caltanisetta, is situated 13 m. n.e. 
of the chief town of the province, on a remarkably fertile plateau , which rises precipitously 
to a height of 4,(300 ft. above the sea-level. Castro-Giovanni occupies the site of the 
ancient Enna, of which Ceres was the presiding goddess, and her most famous temple 
was here. The neighborhood was the scene of Proserpine’s abduction by Pluto. In 
connection with the Punic and Servile w r ars, Enna has a conspicuous part in early 
history. There are no remains of the old town. A castle and other buildings of Sara- 
cenic "origin are still standing. The district yields large quantities of sulphur. Pop. 
14,633. 

CASTEONUGVO, a t. of Si city, in the province of Palermo, 25 m. n. of Girgenti. It 
5s situated on a hill, is fortified, and in its vicinity are quarries of fine marble. Pop. 
4,029. 

CASTEOVXLLA'RX, at. of s. Italy, in the presence of Cosenza, 34m. n. of Cosen za. 
It is situated on an eminence surrounded by mountains, is partially fortified, and has an 
old massive castle, and a trade in wane, manna, silk, etc. Pop. 7,931. 

CASTRUC'CIQ CASTRACA'NI, 1283-1328; a Gliibellme exiled at an early age 
with his parents and others of that faction; orphaned at the age of 19; served as a sol- 
dier in England, Prance, and Lombardy, until in 1318 he returned to Italy and was 
chosen chief of the Ghibellines, who had obtained mastery over the Guelphs. Thence- 
forth he passed a stormy life, chiefly in the support of the emperor Louis V., whom he 
accompanied to Rome, and who made him duke of Lucca, count of the Lateran palace, 
and senator of the empire. Castruecio was excommunicated by a Guelphic legate, and 
died soon afterwards, leaving several children, whose fortunes were wrecked in the 
Guelphic triumph that followed his death. 

CAST-STEEL. This term, until lately, was confined to steel madefy melting blister- 
steel (q.v.), obtained by the old cementation process. Through this simple operation of 
melting it in crucibles, which was invented by an Englishman named Huntsman about the 
middle of last century, steel was first readily made perfectly homogeneous, and fitted for 
the production of the finer kinds of tools and cutting instruments. The crucibles are 
made of fire-clay, mixed with a small proportion of the material of old ones and coke. 
They are very carefully prepared and annealed, but notwithstanding this, the heat of 
the furnace is so high that they can only be three times used. Each crucible contains 
from 30 to 40 lbs. of steel, which is poured, when melted, into cast-iron ingot-molds 
previously smoked. The name “cast-steel,” however, can no longer be confined to steel 
so made, because Bessemer steel, although produced by a quite different process, istruly 
a cast-steel. In Sheffield, the finer kinds of cast-steel are now sometimes called “ cruci- 
ble steel;” but *bmce puddled steel, which, like the Bessemer, cannot be used for fine 
cutlery, is also cast in crucibles, such a term is not sufficiently distinctive. 

CASTUE'RA, a t, of Estremaclura, Spain, 68m. e.s.e. of Badajos. -It is situated near 
the right bank of the Guadalefra, has several good streets, manufactures of brick, earth- 
enware, etc., and a trade in agricultural produce; there is also some weaving carried on. 
Pop. 5,600. 

CASUAL POOR are persons temporarily relieved without being admitted to the roll of 
permanent paupers. See Pqor-Lmvs. 

CASUALTIES of SUPERIORITY, in the feudal law of Scotland, are such emoluments 
arising as to the superior as depend on uncertain events. See Ward-holding. 
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CASU AETNA, a genus of trees of the natural order cmentacem , and of the sub-order 
crmiarinem, which is regarded by some as a distinct natural order. The trees of this 
I genus are almost exclusively Australian; one only, C. emmetifolia, being found in the 

South Sea islands, the Indian archipelago, the Malayan peninsula, and on the e. side of 

I the bay of Bengal, as far n. as Arracan. Some of them are large trees, producing tim- 

ber of excellent quality, hard and heavy, the beef-ioood of the Australian colonists, so 
called from the resemblance in color to raw beef. 0. equmtifolia is called in Australia 
the Swamp Oak. It is a lofty tree, the ton or i %itoa, of the Society islands, where it grov T s 
chiefly on the sides of hills, and where its wood was formerly used for clubs and other 
implements of war. It lias been introduced into India, and is there much valued, as 
f wood bears a great strain, and is not readily injured by submersion in water. The 

| hardness and durability of this wood led the earlier voyagers to the South Sea islands to 

designate it iron wood . G. quadrimlm is the She Oak of New South Wales. Casso- 
wary Tree is a popular generic name of the cci^uojTitkb. Some of the species are 
scrubby bushes. # All of them have a very peculiar appearance, their branches being 
long, slender, wiry, drooping, green, jointed, with very small scale-like sheaths instead 
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of leaves. They. resemble arborescent equisetaceas. Tlio fruit consists of hardened 
bracts, collected in a strobilus, or cone, and inclosing small winged nuts. The flowers 
have neither calyx nor corolla; the stamens and pistils are in separate flowers, the 
male flowers with only one stamen, the female flowers with a one-celied ovary, the 
male flowers in spikes, the female flowers in dense heads. More than 20 species are 
known. 


CAS UISTBY, called by Kant the dialectic s of conscience, is that branch of theology and 
morals which professes to deal with very delicate moral questions — casus comcienim — 
and which supplies rules and principles of reasoning for resolving the same; drawn 
partly from natural reason and equity, and partly from the authority of Scripture, the 
canon law, councils, fathers, etc. C. lias been, and still is, studied chiefly by Roman 
Catholic theologians; but at one period Protestant divines also paid some attention to 
the perilous science. The rudiments of it, however, are to be sought for in antiquity. 
Traces of it are found in the Stoic philosophers of ancient Greece. This is not to be 
wondered at, tor C. is not, in its essence, a device of the schoolmen, although the latter 
elaborated it into a science, but a natural expression of the intellect and moral nature 
of man, when he is placed in circumstances of great perplexity. The sound and healthy 
reason of antiquity, however, could not enter into the morbid refinement, or rather the 
insidious corruption of morals found in certain Jewish and Christian writers. The 
Talmud (q.v.) contains an enormous accumulation of casuistical questions, while the 
sphere of Christian ethics in the middle ages often became a mere arena for unprofit- 
able and pernicious disputations of this nature, as is seen in such works as the Summa 
Baymundiana , Summa Astesana , Summa Bartholin a, which obtained their names from 
their respective compilers. At a later period, the Jesuits Molina, Escobar, Sanchez, 
Busenbaum, etc., became notorious for their abuse of ingenuity in the construction of 
moral puzzles, and for the flagrant immorality of tlieir solutions. Some of them still 
“suffer the vengeance” of Pascal’s immortal satire. It is nevertheless indubitable, that 
in the life of every man— now as formerly— casus consdentm will at times arise, when 
the higher laws of morality come into collision with subordinate conventional ones. 
The dubiety as to what the path of duty is, what ought to be done, resulting from this 
collision, naturally and legitimately leads to many nice considerations. If these are 
carried on under the guidance of a pure conscience, no harm can ensue, but, on the 
contrary, much good. Such, however, is not the perverted C. of the Jesuits, “ the art of 
quibbling with God,” as M. Le Feore, preceptor to Louis XIII., called it, in which a 
man seeks to justify, by subtle quirks, his immoral actions. Mayer has published an 
account of all the writers on cases of conscience, ranging them under three heads— 
Lutheran*, Calvinistic, and Romish. 


CA'SUS REX/LI, or a case of war, is the reason alleged by one power for going to 
war with another. It is found impossible to reduce these causes or reasons to any 
definite code, because an ambitious or aggressive power has no difficulty in making a 
reason to declare to others, without acknowledging the real reason. 


CASWALL, JEenry, d.d., 1810-70; b. in England, and emigrated to the United 
States at the age of 18, graduating at Kenyon college, Ohio. After some years of service 
as minister and professor of theology, inT842 he returned to England, and procured a 
private act of parliament recognizing the validity of his ordination in the United Stales. 
He was appointed vicar, became proctor, and prebendary of Salisbury cathedral. About 
1888, he returned to the United States, and he died in Pennsylvania. He wrote America 
and the American Church; Scotland and the Scottish Church; The Western World Bemited; 
The Martyr of the Pongas; and two works on Mormonism, 


CASWELL, a co. in n. North Carolina, on the Virginia border, watered by the tribu- 
taries of the river Dan, and intersected by the Richmond, Danville and Pieclmont rail- 
road; 400 sq.m.; pop. W, 17,825 — 10,657 colored. The chief productions are tobacco, 
corn, oats, and wheat. Co. seat, Yancey ville. 


CASWELL, Alexis, d.d., ll.d., 1799-1877: one of the corporators of the national 
academy of sciences. He was professor of mathematics in Brown university from 
1828 to 1850, and of mathematics and astronomy from 1850 to 1864, and president from 
1868 to 1872. Author of a Memorial of John Bar stoic. 

CASWELL, Rickard, 1729-89; a revolutionary officer, native of Maryland, but an 
early settler in North Carolina, where he was for many years a member of the colonial 
assembly, speaker of the house, treasurer of the state, first governor, and thrice re- 
elected. He was a delegate to the convention that framed the federal constitution, and 
in 1787, was speaker of the state senate, and was presiding in that body when he was 
stricken with fatal paralysis. He was a brig. gen. in the patriot armies, and shared in 
the battle of Camden, and other conflicts. 

CAT (Lat. catus), a name sometimes extended to the whole family of quadrupeds 
designated by zoo 1 ogi stsfelidm (q.v.), the genus felts of Linnaeus; and sometimes more 
restrictedly applied to a section of that family, containing a number of its smallest spe- 
cies, the domestic C. and species most nearly allied to it. These form the subject of 
the present article. They all pursue their prey on the branches of trees more than on 
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tiie ground, and are most expert climbers, in which, however, they are rivaled bv some 
of the oilier felidae. 

The origin of the domestic C. is by no means well ascertained; and by some natural- 
ists it is described as a distinct species, under the . name fdis damestica, which perhaps 
may be regarded as at least a convenient provisional designation, until satisfactory rea- 
sons can be adduced for referring it to some species existing in a wild state. By many, 
indeed, the domestic C. has been confidently pronounced to be a mere domesticated 
variety of the: common wild G. (felts ' eatusy-oi. 'Europe- and the n, of Asia; but to this 
there are ihiipy objections; the most important being that it is always of smaller size, 
contrary to .what is usually observed of the effects of domestication in animals; and that 
in cats of the domesticated race which have run wild, and in their known progeny, there 
is no appearance whatever of a tendency to return to the type of the true wild cat. — 
Another opinion as to the origin of the domestic 0. has obtained the assent of a consid- 
erable number of naturalists; that it is derived from th q Jilin manicukrta, or gloved C. of 
n. Africa, a species discovered by the celebrated traveler Blippell. But Mr. Owen lias 
stated a perfectly conclusive reason against identifying the domestic 0. with the felis 
m i/uoilata, that the first deciduous molar tooth in the latter has a relatively thicker crown, 
ami is supported by three roots, whilst the corresponding tooth both of the domestic 0, 
and of the wild G. of Europe has a thinner crown, and only two roots. 

The certainty, however that the C. existed as a domestic animal in ancient Egypt, 
makes it not improbable that we ought to look for its origin oil the banks of the Nile, 
or in. some of the countries from which the ancient Egyptians might most readily have 
obtained it. Of its rarity in Britain in former times, when the wild C. was common in 
all the woods which covered so much of the island, a curious evidence is afforded by a 
Welsh law quoted by Pennant— a law of the reign of Howel the good, who died in 938 
a. d. — fixing the prices of cats according to their age and qualities, beginning with a 
price for a kitten before it could see, and enacting that if any one stole or killed the C. 
that guarded the prince's granary, he was to forfeit a milk ewe, its fleece and lamb; oi 
as much wheat as when poured on the C, suspended by its tail, the head touching the 
floor, would form? a heap high enough to cover the tip of the tail. 

It is needless to describe an animal so well known as the domestic C., or to do more 
than allude to its purring, its mewing, and the other sounds which it makes, its aver- 
sion to wet its feet or fur, its love of neat and comfort, its stealthy manners when in 
quest of prey, Its patient watchfulness, so often fatal to mice, and other points of its 
natural history with which everybody is familiar. 

The delight which a 0. takes in tormenting a mouse before killing it, lias sometimes 
been mentioned as an apparent exception to the general character of goodness manifest 
in the instincts of animals. It is an interesting circumstance, however, that when the 
prey is a bird instead of a .mouse, a 0. immediately inflicts a mortal wound as if aware 
of its greater power of effecting its escape. 

The eye of the 0. is capable of much contraction and dilatation of its pupil, so that 
the animal can see. in a very feeble light, and is thus adapted for those nocturnal habits 
to which, even in domestication, it shows so strong a natural tendency. 

TluAfur of the 0. is very free from any oily substance, so as to be" readily injured by 
water, and is capable of being rendered highly electric by friction, particularly in very 
dry or frosty weather. An electric spark is readily obtained from the tip of the ear. 

The .strong statements of BufTon gave for a time great currency to the opinion, that 
the 0. is incapable of affection, and retains, even in a domesticated state, its savage 
ferocity, merely restrained by selfishness, and disguised by cunning. The belief is very 
prevalent that the C, forms an attachment to places only, and not to persons There are. 
however, well-authenticated stories which prove the C. to be capable of strong attach 
meat to its master or mistress, although this quality is less frequently and remarkably 
displayed than by the dog. The instances which have, on the other hand, oeen recorded 
to show the attachment of the 0. to places, are v T ell worthy of attention in connection 
with the subject of instinct in animals. Some of these instances of cast lirdi'-g then 
way back from great distances to their former home, are very wonderful, ana indeed 
cannot be explained on any grounds or principles known. The same instinct and power, 
however, are displayed by other animals. • A;/- y-.BAd/y;; 

r ih<* varieties of the domestic C. are neither numerous nor very different. The tor-' 
toke-shill 0. differs from the most common variety chiefly in' color, although it is also 
particularly elegant and delicate in form. It is much more common in the s. of Europe 
than in Britain. — The Angora 0. is a beautiful variety, remarkable for its long silky 
hair. 1 he Chinese C. has a line glossy fur, and is remarkable for its pendulous ears. — 

I he Ohart reuse is of a bluish color. — It is supposed that the tabby may have undergone 
less change by domestication than any other variety. 

The wild C. is still to be found in a few of the woods of the n. of England in the 
mountains of Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, and some parts of Ireland! ’ It has 
entirely disappeared from districts where it was once common. It is the only beast of 
piey remaining in Britain the strength and fierceness of which make it at all dangerous to 
man ; but an encounter with a wild 0. is safe only to a man well armed. Fortunately, the 
instances of its attacking when unmolested are rare, but such instances have occurred. 
The wild 0. is an inhabitant of deep thickets and recesses of woods, and ®f the rocky and 
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takv ravines of mountainous districts. Its fur is held in considerable estimation. The 
fur soft;, long, and thick. The color of the face is yellowish -gray, with a band of 
b ack spots towards the muzzle ; the forehead is brown; the head is gray, with two black 
« stripes passing from the eyes, over and behind the ears; the back, sides, and limbs are 
gray, darker on the back, paler on the- sides, with a blackish longitudinal stripe along 
the middle of the back, and numerous paler curved ones on the sides; the tail is 
ringed with light-gray and black, the tip being black. The length of a medium-sized 
male wild 0. is almost 2 ft., exclusive of the tail, but this length is sometimes very con- 
siderably exceeded. — We know no record of any attempt to domesticate the wild cat. 

The animal often called wild C. in America is the bay lynx. Bee Lynx. 

Superstitions regarding Cats. — Cats have been objects of 'superstition from the earliest 
ages. In Egypt, they were lield in the* highest- reverence ; temples were erected in their 
honor; sacrifices and devotions were offered up to them; and it was customary for the 
family in whose house a C. died to shave their eyebrows. In the middle ages, they were 
regarded as the familiars of witches. The favorite shape of Satan was said to be that of 
a black C. ; and the animal was an object of dread instead of veneration. There is or 
was a belief among sailors, that the frolics of a 0. at sea portended a storm. Many peo- 
ple still prophesy rainy Weather from a C. washing its face; and a cat-call on the house- 
top was formerly held to signify death. Their superstitious connection with witches, 
and the foolish belief that a C. has nine lives, have led to the perpetration of great 
cruelties upon this harmless and very useful domestic animal. Bee Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities , Ellis’s revised edition. 

. CAT, on shipboard, is a name for many of the ropes or lines employed. A cat-fall is 
a rope for heaving up the anchor from the water’s level to the bow; it works through 
cat-blocks, and is connected with the cat-head. Cat-harpings are small ropes for tightening 
the shrouds. The cat-heads , just named, are two strong short timbers projecting from 
the how, on each side of the bowsprit. A cat-hook fastens the ring of the anchor to the 
cat-block. 

CAT, or Cat-Castle, in the military engineering of the middle ages, was a kind of 
movable tower to cover the sappers as* they advanced to a besieged place. The garri- 
son sometimes poured down burning pitch and boiling oil from the walls upon the C.; 
but occasionally this stratagem was disastrous, for the besiegers availed themselves of the 
blazing tower to burn the wooden gates of the town or fortress. 

CATABRO'SA (Gr. catahrbm , a gnawing), a genus of grasses formerly included in aim 
(see Hair-grass), but distinguished by the leathery palm, which are ribbed, truncated, 
arose (as if gnawed at the points), awnless, and nearly equal. The glumes are much 
shorter than the spikelets, membranaceous, and very obtuse. The general appearance 
is different from that of the genus aim . — C. Aquatica is a pretty common British grass. 
It is of very wide geographic and climatic range, being found throughout Europe, from 
Lapland to the Mediterranean, and also in the torrid regions of South America. It 
grows only in very moist situations, as the muddy margins of lakes and rivers, ditches, 
etc., and is only cultivated in irrigated meadows, or on the banks of rivers subject to be 
overflowed by high tides, where the ground is always wet and muddy. It is one of the 
most valuable grasses for such situations, its foliage being peculiarly sweet, and much 
relished by cattle. Both its foliage and its seeds, also, afford much food to wafer-fowl, 
and to some kinds of fish, particularly carp, its leaves often float, and its stalks seldom 
rise more than a foot or 15 in. above the surface of the water. It has a stiff branching 
panicle, with whorlcd spreading brauchcs, and its seeds are small. When its artificial 
propagation is attempted, it is more frequently by dropping freshly gathered stems into 
still waters, or scattering them on the mud, than by sowing the seeds. It is sometimes 
called Whorl Grass and sometimes Sweet Water Grass. 

CATACOMBS (Gr. kata, and kumhos, a hollow), subterraneous chambers and passages 
formed generally in a rock, which is soft and easily excavated, such as tufa. C. are to 
be found in almost every country in which such rocks exist, and, in most cases, proba- 
bly originated in mere quarries, which afterwards came to be used either as places of 
sepulture for the dead or as hiding-places for the living. The most celebrated cata- 
combs in existence, and those which are generally understood when 0. are spoken of, 
are those on the Via Appia, at a short distance from Rome. To these dreary crypts 
it is believed that the early Christians were in the habit of retiring, in order to celebrate 
their new worship, in times of persecution, and in them were buried many of the saints 
and martyrs of the primitive church. They consist of long narrow galleries, usually 
about 8 ft. high and 5 wide, which twist and turn in all directions very much resembling 
mines; and at irregular intervals, expand into wide and lofty vaulted chambers. The 
graves were constructed by hollowing out a portion of the rock, at the side of the gallery, 
large enough to contain the body. The entrance was then built up with stones, on 
which usually the letters D. M. (Deo Maximo), or xp., the first two letters of the Greek 
name of Christ, were inscribed. Other inscriptions and marks, such as the cross, arc 
also found. The original extent of the C. is uncertain, the guides maintaining 
that they have a length of 20 m., whereas about 6 only can now be ascertained to exist, 
and of these, many portions have either fallen in or become dangerous. When Rome 
was besieged by the Lombards in the 8th c., many of the C. were destroyed, and the 
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?S e h^M V i ari !f caU i S£ ^ f ie rem *uas °f many of the saints and martyrs to be removed 
and bu. icd in the churches. Art found its way into the C. at an early period and 

*° f ? esco ? s are stil l found ? n tiiem - After being neglected 'for centuries 
a o a m brought to notice by father Bosio, who spent thirty years in their 
expiation His investigations were published in 1632, two years after his death bi t 
tW the subject in all its aspects is the llama Softens rJa 0 \ 

tL n f (1364-60, of which an abridgment is published. in English by Dr. Horthcote 
'f pr cufe mt0 tiie Capo di Monte, resemble those at Rome, and evidently 
t thC *! ur P oses > being in many parts literally covered with Christian 
^ the Iar Sp vaulted chambers there are paintings, which have retained 
The n^dm tvl 1110 1 13 W0nd ^ f ; il >/ 0a s i 1 tlenng the time and the dampness of the situation 
p4 ' P* m ab a meinoiial of Juaea, is a prominent ob ject in these pictures At 

b ! „ e 71, r and p' ra ° ase the r e y 6 . s ™ i!ar C.. the latter being of considerable extent Thev 
A tdrn^ v ' d As , la 1Imor * ■*.“ s yia, Persia, and Egypt. See Necropolis^ 
7 A v’imSi Q iw f,t W t y cl . a . des - Nere is a hill which is honey-combed with a labyrinth of 
tombs running m every direction. In these bassi-rilievi and figures in terra-cotta have 

Olhrr nlrt-’r f'elr'r them to_be long anterior to the Christian era. In Pern and 
odiei puiUof South -America, C. have been discovered. The C. in Paris are a sueriec 
ot enamel-houses, into which the contents of such burvin^-piaces as were found ufif 3 
pestilential, and the bodies of some of the victims of 1793, ’dere east ° ** 

■ C-ATAFAICO (Ital. a scaffold), or Catafalque, a temporary structure of nmmtn- 

wisemDlov^lffni 4 ^ mb OT cen . ota P h > and adorned with sculpture and painting It 
■ j . ., f " elal cerem onies. 1 lie most magnificent 0. ever made nerhifta 
v as that used at the interment of Michael Angelo, at Florence. ° ’ p 1 ap8 > 

sq m AT po? ° 80 L 10 ou th , e Te , nsas ' Black, and Saline rivers; 1770 

Seat of ] P usric?HwrisLb 4 u^ 1 d ‘ ® 3011 13 ferti!e> pl ' oducin S corn > cott °“> etc. 

psslils^i=|||?£ 
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their taking the name of Catalan i Tn tu* V' oJi , singing, on condition of 
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striking picture by Ivaulback “Die (^Si ade — e subject -of a 
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. CATALEPSY (katalepsis, a taking rossessinn nfi o ofofn r . " ’ 

insensibility, with absence of the nnwiwvf^A ? 11 . a sta . te of more or ,ess complete 
of tli c bod v and limbsln Ahc attUude^fmmo^? ?* ar ^" m ?. t,on > and ^tue-like fixedness 
being also" retained uhless aftared^hv P reced i n g the attack, alike position 

the abridged description of C as conmfmdt’ U - n - td • ret ? rn °. f consciousness. Such is 
is usually in good health at tlie time of J y gIven m ^'pfks of authority. The patient 
such as hysteria (q ^b sometimesThe^ttnck k^-ircr- d"!& 0t r nly n< ™ Actions, 

exciting or depressing passions oreven leffrious emnff by dls . a PPOintment, fear, violent 
extreme form of what is otherwise called tr»nee S emot . ,ons > bei[1 g m such cases only an 
sions, the apparent caused more purely nlmfcaf^a u**’ orecsta V &*•>; on other occa- 
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bility, it may be presumed that the brain, as the OTgan of consciousness, is disturbed; 
but it does not appear that in any considerable proportion there is structural disease. 
Patients rarely die during the attack, which may, however, be protracted for an indefi- 
nite period, and may even endanger life indirectly by tlie debility consequent on imper- 
fect nourishment. The circulation and respiration are, in most instances, little affected; 
cases, however, have been recorded in which, in consequence of their failure, the patient 
lias been supposed to be dead. See Death. Many of the recorded cases of C. are little 
worthy of credit, and it has even been doubted whether .this curious disease can ever be 
said to exist exempt from some degree of deception, or at least voluntary and conscious 
regu lation of the muscles on the part of the person affected. The combination of C. with 
hysteria, and its frequent association, with wli'at are called the higher phenomena of 
mesmerism (see Animal Magnetism), are # undoubtedly circumstances of great suspicion ; 
but it would certainly be wrong to suppose that all the cases described were fictitious, 
and not less so to classify them all under the head of pure imposture. Epidemic 0. has 
been described, and in such cases it would appear plain that the principle of imitation, 
so powerful in producing nervous disease, must have been at work. The remedies of 
0. are the same as those of the states to which it is so nearly allied, and of which it may 
be said to form a part. Moral means form a large part of the treatment, as in hysteria. 
In some cases, it may become necessary to adminster food by means of the stomach- 
pump, and this even for weeks or months. We have seen such a case end in complete 
recovery. 

CATALOGUE (Gr. a list). See Bibliography, British Museum, Library, Stars. 

JDATALO'KTA (Spanish, Catalufia ), an old province and principality of Spain, now 
divided into the provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida, and Gerona, the total area 
being 12,180 m., and the pop. ’70, 1,768,408. C. occupies the north-eastern corner of 
Spain, having France on the n., and the Mediterranean on the e. and s.e. It is watered 
by the Llobregat and tfie Ter, and by some of the affluents of the Ebro, the last-men- 
tioned river having its embouchure in Catalonia. The coast is rugged, its boldest pro- 
montories being capes Creus and San Sebastian, and its deepest indentations the bays of 
Rosas and Tarragona. With the exception of a few low plains of limited extent, tlie 
soil of C. is that of a wild mountainous region formed by numerous offsets or terraces 
of the Pyrenees, one great ridge or series of ridges extending through the center of the 
province. 

The terraces, sloping abruptly down to the coast, or to tlie narrow- coast plains, are 
divided by the valley of Llobregat into the lower and the upper Catalonian mountains. 

The climate of C., though fog and rain are frequent, and extreme and rapid changes 
of temperature prevail, is on the whole healthy and favorable to vegetation. Near Bar- 
celona, oranges flourish in the open air; the fields in some parts are bounded by aloe- 
hedges, and olives grow on Montserrat. Cork-trees grow on the mountains, and thickets 
of I horn -apple, laurel, myrtle, pomegranate, box, rosemary, etc., extend where the cork 
has its limits. Northern upper C. has a more severe winter than the s. ; but everywhere 
vineyards and olive-gardens cover the slopes, and cornfields extend in the valleys. Among 
the other products are hemp, flax, madder, barilla, and saffron. Hazel-nuts, a variety 
called Barcelona nuts, are extensively grown. Meadow-lands and pastures are compara- 
tively rare, and horned cattle are, therefore, mostly confined to the districts bordering 
on the Pyrenees; while few horses and mules are kept; hut sheep, goats, and swine are 
bred in considerable numbers. Silk-worms and bees are also reared. The coasts abound 
with fish, and game is plentiful. The minerals are coal, copper, manganese, zinc, 
lead, cobalt, salt, sulphur, and many varieties of marble. 

G. is the principal manufacturing province of the kingdom— is, in fact, “the Lanca- 
shire of Spain.” The inhabitants are neither French nor Spaniards, their language, cos- 
tume, and habits being quite distinct from those of either; they have also local coins, 
weights, and measures. In energy, industry, and intelligence, they greatly surpass the 
rest of the Spaniards. 

C., under the name of Iltxpania, 1 armconenm, was one of the earliest, and remained 
among the last of the Roman provinces. It was invaded and captured by the Alans, 
who were followed by the Goths, hence its name Gothakinia, changed into" Gothalunia 
or Catalonia. In the 8th c., the Arabs gained possession of the southern part. When 
Charlemagne, in 788, subjugated Spain as far as the Ebro, C. formed the central portion 
of the Spanish mark, governed by French counts, having Barcelona as their residence. 
They soon made themselves independent of France. In 1187, earl Raymund Berengar, 
by his marriage, united C. with Aragon; and the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1469) united both with Castile, and so 0, became a portion of the Spanish monarchy, 
but never a very peaceable one. In modern times it lias repeatedly taken a prominent 
share in Carlist or other insurrections. 

CATAL'PA, a genus of trees of the order Ugnoniacm. The catalpa syringifolia is a 
native of the s. portion of the United States, and is cultivated there and in th® cities 
of the northern states as an ornamental shade- tree. It may be known by silver-gray 
bark, wide-spreading but few branches, and the fine pale green of its large heart-shaped 
leaves. The flowers are white, tinged with violet or purple, and dotted with the same 
colors. The flowers are succeeded by long bean-like pods, that sometimes bang on the 
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otherwise bare limhs all winter, Tlw wood is light and of fine texture, and useful in 
cabinet work. There is a catalpa in London said to have been planted by lord Bacon. 

CATALYSIS (Gr. dissolution) is a term applied in chemical physics to a force sup- 
posed to be exerted by one substance upon a second, whereby the latter is subjected to 
change or decomposition, whilst the former, or acting substance, remains comparatively 
unaltered, and does not combine with it. The force, indeed, has been ascribed to the 
mere ‘ * action of contact.’' Fermentation is an example of this force (see Beek), when 
one part of yeast acting upon the sugar of the -sweet- worts-,- without entering into com-; 
bination with it, compels 100 parts of sugar to pass into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
Germination, or the sprouting of grain- ■.when placed in the ground, is another example 
where one part of diastase changes 1000 parts of starch into sugar. No plausible theory 
has been brought forward to account for those changes, or to define what the force of 
< 3 . is. Liebig has suggested, as an explanation, “that a body in the act of combination 
or decomposition enables .'another' body with which it is in- contact to enter into the 
same state;” but this view does not explain Cl, as that force does not act in the majority 
of cases where changes are proceeding, and, moreover, the acting substance, while 
changing itself, never throws the body acted upon into the same slate of change, but 
causes it to assume a new series of changes different from those pursued by itself. 

CATALYSOTYFE, a name given by its inventor, Dr. Wood/ to a modification of the 
calotype process, upon the assumption that light set up a catalytic action (see Cataly- 
sis) among the ingredients employed. The paper is first Washed with _ very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, to prevent the formation of yellow patches of insensitiveness ■ and 
then treated with sirup of iodide of iron containing a trace of free iodine; it is, lava 
partially dried between folds of blotting-paper, and sensitized by brushing over it a 
solution of nitrate of silver of ten grains to the ounce. Immediate exposure in the 
camera follows; after which, though no picture be visible at first, if it be allowed to 
remain in the dark for a period which varies with the length of time it was exposed, 
and the amount of light, a negative picture of great perfection is gradually developed. 
It is not necessary, however, for the explanation of tills phenomenon, to assume, that 
a catalytic action is set up, inasmuch as the ordinary chemical reactions are quite suffi- 
cient to account for it. As soon as nitrate of silver comes in contact with the moist 
iodide of iron with which the paper is first imbued, an interchange of elements takes 
place, iodide of biker is precipitated in the pores of the paper, and protonitrate of iron is. 
diffused over the surface; and this latter salt is even a more energetic developing agent 
than the ordinary gallic acid, hence the seemingly spontaneous appearance of tlmpic- 
ture. This process is so uncertain in its results, "that it is seldom practiced. 

CATAMARAF is a raft formed of three planks lashed together, the middle one serv- 
ing as a keel, and the other two for the sides. The rower stands or kneels on the middle 
plank, and works a paddle. These simple vessels are used by the natives of Madras, to 
maintain communication between ships and the shore, ordinary boats being rendered 
unsafe by the surf. By the adoption of a similar construction on a larger scale, some 
of the catamarans are made large and strong enough to carry goods, and" even artillery. 
Catamarans used in Brazil consist simply of three logs of wood tapered at the end and 
lashed together; they carry a sail. 

CATAMARCA, a province in the Argentine republic, between 25° and 20° s., and 
6(»° and 69/w., lying at the foot of the Andes; 85,500 sq.m.; pop. ’69, 79,902; the 
greater portion being of pure Indian blood. The province is intersected by several 
mountain-chains; and by many small streams, most of them dry in the summer, but in 
winter subject to destructive floods. Some of the plains are sandy deserts,* while others 
are periodically inundated; and when the water dries away, it leaves a coating of salt, 
which is gathered for home use and for trade. Gold, silver, and copper are found, the 
latter in abundance; and nearly all the fruits and grains of tropical and temperate 
regions are grown. The cotton of O. is especially esteemed. Among the animals are 


capital is the city of the same name. 

CATAMAR CA, the capital of the province of Catamarca, in the Argentine republic, 
28° 20' s., GO 0 25' west.. It. is a regular and moderately well-built town of about 6000 
inhabitants. Of public buildings, there are a town-house, a Franciscan monastery, and 
a convent. ^ There is considerable import-trade of European goods, and the place is a 
center of distribution for a flourishing district. Dried figs, wines, brandy, and cotton 
are the principal articles of export. 

CATAME'NTA. Bee Menstruation, ante. 

CATAMOUNT. Bee Puma, ante. 

CATAMA or Oatanea, a city and seaport of Sicily, situated on the e. coast, near 
the foot of Alt. Etna, 81 m. n.n.w. of Syracuse. The fertile and w T ell-cultivated neigh - 
borhood of C., extending along the s.e. base of Mt. Etna, is stvled “the granary of 
Sicily, and has given to C. the title, “La Bella Catania.” By eruptions of the great 



volcano and attendant earthquakes, the city has been several times almost entirely 
destroyed, especially in the year 1693; but out of its ruins it has always risen with 
increased beauty, and it is now the finest city in Sicily, be i nit built throughout on a 
beautiful and consistent plan, from which no deviation is allowed. The harbor of O'., 
formerly good, was clicked by a stream of lava in 1693, and the mole was partly 
destroyed, so that now it has only a roadstead, which is guarded by a fort, and serves as 
a landing-place. It has several squares, the finest of which, in front of the cathedral, 
has a statue of an elephant sculptured in lava. Among its chief public buildings are 
the Benedictine convent and church of San Hi col o, with one exception the grandest 
structure of the kind in Europe-, the town-hall; the cathedral, with its noble' granite 
‘ columns ; and the university, founded in 1445. It has besides many handsome churches 

and convents, t and -several educational and charitable institutions, and is the seat of one 
of the three high courts in the island. The inhabitants, formerly much more numerous, 
amounted in 1873 to 84,397, and are distinguished by tlieir commercial spirit and 
industry. C. has manufactures of silk and linen goods, and of articles in amber, lava, 
wood, etc. Among the remains of ancient times, that earthquakes have spared, are 
those of a theater, an odeium, a temple of Ceres, Roman baths, and an aqueduct, C., 
anciently known by the name of Gatana , was founded by a Greek colony of Clialcidic 
origin, in the latter part of the 8th c. b.c.; and as early as the beginning of the 5th c. b.c\, 
it was esteemed one of the most flourishing towns in Sicily. It was taken, by the 
Athenians under Hicias, and was desolated by Dionysius I. ; but again rose under the 
Roman sway into its former importance. Augustus here founded a Roman colony. It 
suffered at the hands of the Goths, but once more, under the Byzantine empire, became 
one of the principal cities in the island. C. gives name to the province of which is 
the capital, and which is one of the richest in Sicily, with an area of 1.748 sq. miles, ami 
a pop., in 1873, of 479,850. ~ 4 ~ , 

CATA'NIA, Gulf of, an inlet of the Mediterranean, on the e. coast of Sicily 
extends in the form of a semicircle from LaTreMsa bay to cape Santa Croce, a distance 
of 18 miles. It is about 1.0 m. deep, and .receives the river Giaretta. 

CATAKA'ItO, a, city of s. Italy, in the province of the same name, is beautifully 
situated on the declivity of a rocky hill, near the gulf of Squillace, and in the midst of a 
very fertile district. On account of its agreeable climate, many wealthy families have 
made it their residence. It has a cathedral, an old castle of the Herman period, a college 
one of 'the largest, as it is one of the best conducted in the country, and is the seat of one 
I of the four great civil courts of the kingdom. C. suffered very severely by an. earth- 

quake in 1788. It has manufactures of silk-velvet and woolen fabrics, and an active 
trade in agricultural produce. Pop. *71, 18,781. 

CATAPLASM (a Greek term for a poultice), an application to diseased or painful parts 
for the purpose of promoting suppuration, relieving pain, and stimulating or soothing the 
skm, according to circumstances. A C. may be composed of any moist: pulpy substance of 
sufficient consistence to retain the water without dripping or soaking through the thin 
muslin covering m which it is generally wrapped. The making of a poultice well is a 
matter of some nicety, -and unless the proper consistence is given to the mass, the application 
is apt to do more harm than good. The linseed-meal poultice is the most easily made, and 
most satisfactory of all soothing applications. The meal is stirred gradually into a suffi- 
cient quantity of boiling water, placed in the bottom of a small basin or teacup, until a 
, perfectly smooth pulp is formed of the proper consistence, and in quantity sufficient to 
covci completely, to the thickness of three quarters of an inch, the ‘whole pained part. 
The pulp is then folded up in muslin or thin calico, and applied as soon as the heat will 
permit it to be borne. The bread and milk, or even bread and water poultice, is also 
very good; as is also the oatmeal-porridge poultice, to which a little butter may be added 
with advantage. A. spoonful or two of yeast may be added, if there are foul discharges, 
or peat charcoal may be sprinkled on the surface of the poultice before it is applied! 
Carrot poultices are in great favor with the people in some parts of the country. Hem 
lock poultices, made of the fresh leaves, or of the dried leaves, with the aid of some 
powder of the leaves, form a valuable sedative application in painful diseases; and poppy- 
heads, or even opium, are sometimes infused in the water of which a poultice is made, 
for the same purpose. A stimulating C. or poultice may be made by sprinkling* oil of 
turpentine, or ^ chloroform, or mustard in moderate quantity on the surface of any 
ordinary poultice. When considerable irritation of the skin in a short time is desira- 
ble, a mustard 0. or sinapism (sin a pi, mustard) is used. 

CATAPCX'TA, an engine of war used by the ancients, somewhat resembling the 
crossbow. In the 0., a string or rope, suddenly freed from great tension, gave a power 
ful impulse to an arrow placed in a groove. There were great catapu Has fixed upon a- 
scaffold with wheels, which were used in sieges, and small ones, carried in the hand, 
which were employed in the field. For a description of similar engines of ancient war- 
tare, see articles Ralista and Arbalest. 

CATARACT, an opaque condition of the lens of the eye. It is readily distinguished 
from opacities of the cornea, or clear front part of the eye, by its position just - behind 
the pupil— that round and varying aperture in the iris through which light is admitted 
U. K. III. — 35 
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into the back of the eye. C. may affect the lens alone (lenticular C.), or the front or 
back of the capsule of the lens (capsular C.), or both lens and capsule (capsufo-lenticular 
cataract). Its whiteness varies from that of half-boiled white ot egg to that of snow. 
Heat will produce a like change on the lens out of the body, just as it changes white of 
e».o- o’ from transparent to opaque. The rounded lens of the fish is seen at table m this 


opaque condition. . „ . _ 1V , . . 

C. is painless, and unaccompanied by inflammation. It occasions blindness simply 
by obstructing the passage of the light; but C. alone does not produce so complete blind- 
ness but that the patient can tell light from darkness. It may occur at any age but is 
most common in elderly persons, and is not unfrequent in children, who may he even 
born with it. The catoptric test, as it is called, is an ingenious method of distinguishing 
incipient 0. from certain other deep affections of the eye. When a lighted candle is 
held before the eye of a person whose back is to the window, thiec canoles aie seen in 
the healthy eye. Two are erect— the large front one caused by the convex cornea, the 
smaller and fainter one behind by the convex front of the lens. The third, occasioned 
by the concave back of the lens, is in the middle; is small, bright, and turned upside 
down; and, when the candle is moved, goes in the opposite direction, while the two 
erect images move with the candle. When the back of the lens becomes opaque, the 
inverted image is obscured or disappears; and when the front of the lens is affected, 
only the great front image, caused by the cornea, remains. This curious experiment 
may be tried on a large scale, by holding a common bi-convex lens a little way behind a 
watch-glass. Then, on greasing the back of the lens, to imitate C., the inverted image 
disappears, and on turning the lens round, all but the image in the watch-glass disap- 


pears. 

Ho medical or other treatment has any influence in. arresting the progress of U, nor 
can it be cured but by a surgical operation. A clever imposture used to be practiced by 
quacks. By applying belladonna to the eye — -as the surgeon does when he wishes to dilate 
the pupil for an examination or operation — some little light was temporarily admitted 
through the less opaque edge of the lens. The patient beginning to seeyomewhat better, 
after long and increasing dimness of vision, began to congratulate himself on a cure; 
the quack, of course, hastened to get his money without waiting for the further result, 
which was sure to be blank disappointment. Bo long as there is fair vision with one 
eye, the operation on the other may be delayed. It is a mistake to delay the operation 
in children on account of their tender age. The sooner it is done the better, both for 
the eye and the education of the child. 

Three methods of operation are practiced. 1. For absorption or solution. This is 
suitable for children, in whom the C., like the natural lens, is soft, and in all other cases 
in which there is reason to suppose that the C. is soft. An appropriate needle is passed 
through the cornea; made to open and lacerate the front of the capsule, the rags of 
which curl out of the way behind the iris, so that their subsequent opacity does not 
obstruct the light; then the soft cataractous lens is punctured and picked so as more 
effectually to admit, the aqueous humor, which naturally fills the space between the lens 
rnd the cornea, and which has the remarkable property of absorbing or dissolving the 
lees or cataract when admitted within the capsule. This operation may require to he 
repeated several times, at intervals of a few weeks, before the whole C. is dissolved. 
2. Displacement. A needle is passed through the fore part of the white of the eye, until 


it as seen through the upper part of the pupil, lying across the front of the upper 
part .of the lens. This is now pressed back, so as to make the lens sink down and back 
into the vitreous humor, when it is either slowly absorbed, or may in part permanently 
remain. The older method of displacement, termed couching, in which the lens was 
pasted more directly downwards, is now abandoned, as more likely to press on the 
r&tim, .and cause subsequent evil to the eye. 3. Extraction . Half the cornea, through 
nearly its whole breadth, is divided with Beer’s knife, an operation requiring great skill ; 
the finont <of .the capsule is opened, and disposed of with a needle; and the lens is gently 
assisted out .of its place, through the pupil, and out of the opening in the cornea, great 
care teirag .taken not to allow the vitreous humor to follow. Displacement and extrac- 
tion are Both applicable to hard cataracts, the form it generally takes in old age, as the 
lens itmlf becomes naturally harder with age, as well as more flat and amber-tinted. 
Displacement .is ..more likely to be followed by bad consequences, some time after, from 
the presence . of fthe displaced lens, while the risk of extraction is greater at the opera- 
tion. The ^surgeon must decide which is best for each case. Though not so simple and. 


lens, and the restoration, of vision may be perfect. All of these operations require minute 
anatomical knowledge (see Eye), and great nicety and skill in the use of the instruments- 

CATARACTS and RAPIDS. See Waterfalls, ante. 

CATAHEH (Gr. katarreo , I flow down), a disease of great frequency in temperate lati- 
tudes, especially in changeable moist climates in the winter season. From its well- 
known connection with sudden falls of temperature, and other epidemic or atmospheric 
causes (see I^FhujpijZA), ;from the chill often experienced at the commencement 
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of the disease, it is' popularly called a cold— a term, however, perhaps somewhat less 
definite in its meaning than 0., which word is usually restricted to the case of a cold 
affecting the chest, and attended witu discharge of mucus by coughing. A “ cold in 
the head ’Ms termed, in strict scientific, language, coryza; we shall,'- however, keep both 
forms in view in the present article. CL, or cold, commonly begins with a feeling of 
chilliness, which may or may not be attributable to external causes. Sometimes this is 
absent, there being only a sense of languor and indisposition; not ^infrequently there is 
no sensation of an unusual kind, until a stuffing is experienced in the nostrils, or severe 
headache, . or hoarseness with cough, or oppression of the breathing. The regular form 
of a cold is to attack the nostrils first, and afterwards the air-passages leading to the 
chest. When it habitually attacks the chest, without running through its ordinary 
course as indicated above, there is often some special cause of delicacy in the lungs, or 
some constitutional tendency towards consumption (q.v.). The discharge is in the 
beginning watery^ becoming afterwards more abundant, glairy, and of yellowish color ; 
the early stages of the disease are attended by considerable irritation of the surfaces 
affected, and probably no one of the little miseries of life is more prostrating and dis- 
couraging for the time than a bad cold in the head. The tendency of C. to attack the 
chest, and thus to pass into bronchitis or pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay the foundation of 
tubercular disease, constitutes almost its only danger. See Chest. 

The treatment of a cold is commonly a simple matter, so far as the particular attack 
is concerned. Confinement to the house, and, in severe cases, to bed, or to the sofa, for 
a day or two; a warm hip or foot bath, to remove the chill; light farinaceous diet, and, 
if the stomach and bowels arc at all loaded, a dose or two of some .gentle laxative, are 
commonly sufficient to subdue the disease. Some persons cure their colds, by entire 
abstinence from food, and as much as possible .from drink; others by a large opiate, or 
by a succession of doses of Dover’s powder; others by spirit of mindererus and pare- 
goric; some even profess to carry out the popular maxim, “stuff a cold, and starve a 
fever,” and maintain that a good dinner, and a tumbler of whisky or brandy toddy, are 
the best specifics. That colds get v r ell under all these methods, needs not be denied; but 
that any violently perturbative or specific practice assists the cure, or shortens the dis- 
ease, has yet to be proved; and multiplied experience has shown, that “ stuffing a cold ” 
is by no means to be commended. In the later stages, however, a more liberal diet 
than at first, and in some cases even a moderate allowance of stimulants, affords consid- 
erable relief from the feeling of depression that remains for a time on the subsidence of 
a catarrh. The tendency to this disease, when habitual, and when not dependent on 
any form of constitutional disorder requiring special means for its cure, is best met by 
the daily use of the cold bath, with frequent exercise in the open air, and proper venti- 
lation of the sleeping-apartment; also by friction of the skin, and by clothing, which, 
without being oppressive, is comfortably warm. Exposure to draughts or sudden chills, , 
when the surface is perspiring, is to be avoided; but a close confined air habitually 
breathed in a workshop or bedroom, is a fruitful predisposing cause of the disease. 

CAT A S ALP QUA, a t. in Lehigh co., Penn., on Lehigh river, 3 m. above Allentown; 
pop. ’70, 2,853. The Lehigh Valley and the Lehigh and Susquehanna railroads unite 
here. 

CATAW'BA, a light sparkling wffne, of rich muscadine flavor, produced in the neigh- 
borhood of Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. It is made from a grape called the Catawba grape, 
“ first found growing on the banks of the Catawba river, in Carolina.” This wine, which 
is scarcely known in England, is now in extensive use in North America, where it is 
gradually superseding the importation of the Rhenish and French sparkling wines, to 
which, in general character, it bears a resemblance. The vineyards where the C. is pro- 
duced are situated on the steep and" beautiful slopes with a southern exposure on the 
hanks of the Ohio river, under the shelter of high hills on the north. The first great 
grower of the 0. was Mr. Longworth, an esteemed and wealth}’’ proprietor in this quar- 
ter, who, embarking in the pursuit less on business considerations than as an enthusiast, 
succeeded, after much patient care and expense, in producing a wane that throughout 
the states finds more favor, and commands a higher price, than the choicest wines im- 
ported. Some of the finer kinds of C. rival the best champagne in delicacy and purity, 
and are not to be confounded with inferior American imitations. 

CATAW'BA, a co. in w. North Carolina, on the Catawba river, crossed by the West- 
ern North Carolina railroad; 250 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14,946 — 2474 colored. It lias a varied 
surface and fertile soil, producing wheat, corn, oats, etc. Iron ore is found in abun- 
dance! Co. seat, Newton. 

CATAW'BA, or Great Catawba, a river rising in the Blue Ridge in n.w. North 
Carolina, and flowing e. and s. through the gold region of that state into South Caro- 
lina, where it takes the name of the Wateree and joins the Congaree, the two forming 
the Santee. The C. is about 250 m. long. 

CATAW'BAS, Indians of North Carolina, once a large tribe in the region of 
Catawba river, but now a mere remnant. At the time of the early white settlements, 
they could muster many thousands of warriors, and as late as the revolution were able 
to furnish a valuable contingent to the Carolina troops. They occupied several towns 
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along the river that, still bears their name; but at last leased the lands to the whites, and' 
removed into tbs! territory of the Oherokees, with whom they had been at war. ^ After 
a short residence they returned to a reservation in their original district. Their lan- 
guage is closely allied to that of the Waceoes and the Caroline tribe. Peter Harris, a 
revolutionary soldier, was said to be the last full-blooded survivor of the Catawba tribe. 

CATBALO'GAH, or Oadyalonga, a t. of the Philippines, capital of the island of 
Samar, on a small bay on the w. coast. The houses are mostly constructed of nipa palm, 
but there are some of stone. Pop. about 7,000. 

CAT-BIBB, Turdus fetiTox, an American thrush, of the same group with the mock- 
ing-bird, which it resembles in its vocal powers. It is a bird of passage, making its 
way ■northward in spring through Georgia and Carolina as far as Massachusetts. It 
feeds on fruit and berries of all kinds, worms, and insects; builds a large nest of dry 
twigs, weeds, etc., without any attempt at concealment, in a bush or tree, often in the 
immediate vicinity of human habitations, and shows extraordinary boldness in the 
defense of its young. It has its name from a mewing cry which it litters when annoyed 
by an intruder approaching too near its nest, 

CATCH, a species of musical composition peculiar to England, and in the canon style. 
The words of the C. are generally humorous, and intended to be sung in social parties 
over a glass. The music is generally for three voices, of which there exist hundreds of 
specimens from the time of Purcell to the present day. As in the canon, each voice 
takes up the subject at a certain distance after the first has begun. One of the best 
specimens of a 0. is by Caleott, on Hawkins’ and Burney’s histories of music, where 
the humor lies in one of the parts repeating “ Burney’s history” — sounding like “bum 
his history” — while the others ai;e advocating Hawkins. 

CATCH-DRAHST S, open drains, and sometimes covered drains, along a declivity to 
intercept and carry oft* surface water. 

CATCHPLY, the common English name of several plants of the natural order caryo- 
phylkiceig—n&M&M armeria, 8. Anglica , lychnis . mearia, etc. — which being clammy* in 
consequence of a peculiar exudation, on the calyx, on the joints of the stem, etc., often 
prove fatal to insects settling upon them. Bee Lychnis' and Silene.— T he name :s 
sometimes employed by botanists as a sort of popular equivalent to diene. — Dior.m 
muscipula is also sometimes called the Carolina catechism. See Diomda. 

CATCHPOLL, a sheriff’s officer, or bailiff, is so called in England, probably because 
he was in use vo catch his victim by the poll , or head. 

GATEAU, Le, or Cateau-Cambuesis, a t. of France, in the department of Nord, 
situated on the Belle, 14 m. e.s.e. of Cambrai. C. has manufactures of shawls, merinoes, 
calicoes, and leather ; it has also breweries aud distilleries. Pop. 76,9,444. It is cele- 
brated as the place where, in 1559, the treaty known as that of CateaivCambresis was 
concluded between Henri II. of France and Philip II. of Spain, by which the 
former monarch ceded to the latter, Savoy, Corsica, and nearly 200 forts in Italy and 
the low countries. 

CATECHETICAL SCHOOLS, the name given to the ancient Christian schools of 
theology, of which the chief were those of Antioch and Alexandria. Clement and 
Origen were the most famous of the teachers. 

CATECHISM, from a Greek word, kateched, which means to resound, or sound into 
one’s ears; hence to instruct by word of mouth. Pesons undergoing instruction in the 
principles of Christianity were hence called calecMim en s (ha tech o u me n oi) , and the teacher 
appointed for this purpose was called a catechist. Hence any system of teaching by 
question and answer is called a catechism. 

Catechisms have long formed one of the princij A means employed for popular 
instruction in the truths and duties of the Christian religion. The composition of the 
Arst catechisms was, in all probability, suggested by the ordinary oral instruction of 
catechumens, and was intended for the help both of teachers and pupils. It appears to 
have been in the 8th and 9lh centuries that the first regular catechisms were compiled, 
of which that by Kero, a monk of St. Gall, and that ascribed to Otfried of Weissenburg, 
are among the most noted. At later periods, the use of catechisms prevailed chiefly 
among the opponents of the hierarchy, as among tbe Waldenses, the. Albigenses, the 
Wickliffites, and, above all, among the Bohemian brethren. The term C. appears to 
have been first employed in its present sense among the latter. At an early period in the 
history of the reformation, the reformers began to avail themselves of this method of popu- 
lar instruction, and their catechisms became important instruments in that great religious 
movement. In 1520, Luther published his first short catechism. In 1525, Justus Jonas 
and John Agricola were intrusted with the preparation of a catechism. In 1529, Luther 
published his larger and smaller catechisms, which found a place among the symbolical 
books or standards of the Lutheran churches. A number of catechisms were published 
also by the Swiss reformers, and by those of England and other countries. The Geneva 
catechisms, larger and smaller, were the work of Calvin. They were published in 1586, 
were speedily translated into various languages, and became acknowledged standards of 
the reformed churches, not only in Switzerland but in the low countries- in France, and 
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in Hungary. The church of Geneva has set aside the authority of these catechisms. — 
The Zurich C. is received as a standard in the church of Zurich— The Heidelberg or 
palatinate C. is of greater importance, however, than any other as a standard of the 
Swiss reformed churches. It was compiled by the Heidelberg theologians, Caspar 
Olevian and Zaeharias Ursinus, at the request of the elector Frederic III. of the palati- 
nate; it was published in 1583, was approved by several synods, and was subjected to a 
revision by the synod of Dort. — In the church of Rome, the Romish or Tridentine C. is 
of high authority. It was prepared in accordance with the decrees of the council of 
Trent, by archbishop Leon. Marino, bishop uEgidius Foscorari, and the Portuguese 
klominican, Francis Fureiro; revised by cardmals^Eorromeo, Sirlet, and Antonian, and 
sanctioned by pope Pius V. It was published at Rome in 1568— The C. of the Orthodox 
Greek churchy was prepared by Peter Magdas, metropolitan in Kiew, and published in 
1843. It received authority as a standard or symbolical book from a synod at Jerusalem 
in 1673. It is often called the larger Russian C., to distinguish it from the smaller CL, 
prepared by order of Peter the great. — Resides these catechisms, winch have 'a historic 
interest, or are of importance from their symbolical character, there have appeared at all 
periods, since the reformation, many others, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, some 
doctrinal, some controversial, some devoted to particular subjects, as the sacraments, 
or to particular purposes, as the preparation of candidates for admission to the Lord’s 
supper, some adapted to the mental capacity of very young children, etc. The opinion, 
however, has become prevalent, that doctrinal abstracts are not the best form in which 
religion can be presented to the young, and the use of catechisms lias accordingly been 
in some measure relinquished in favor of other methods of instruction. 

The 0. of the church of England, with which we are most familiar, is the smaller 
one published in the book of Common Prayer. It is in two parts: the first contains and 
explains the baptismal covenant, the creed, the ten commandments, and the Lord’s 
prayer; the second explains the two sacraments, baptism, and the Lord’s supper. It 
is not known with absolute certainty who was the author of the first part; probably 
Oranmer and Ridley had , the principal liaqd in framing the questions and answers. 
It was originally put forth with the 43 articles in the reign of Edward YL, and 
condemned as heretical in the reign of Mary. It must not be ' confounded with Cran- 
mer’s C., which was a larger work, differently arranged, and translated chiefly from the 
German C. used in Nuremberg. This first part of "the church C. is spoken of as the 
shorter catechism. 

There was a larger church 0. compiled also in the reign of Edward YL, by Ponet, 
as is supposed, and it corresponds in Some degree with the smaller work above described. 
It was afterwards revised and enlarged by Noel, dean of St. Paul’s, and published in 
1570; and though never officially promulgated by the church, it has some authority 
f rom having been approved by the lower house of convocation. At the Hampton court 
conference, in the reign of James I., the shorter G. was considered too short, and the 
larger "one of Noel’s tod long; and accordingly, at the king’s suggestion, an addition was 
made to the former of that explanation of ~ the two sacraments which now forms the 
second part of the church catechism. This was drawn up by Dr. Overall. The whole 
is a ■work much esteemed by all sections of the' church" as remarkable for its simplicity, 
truth, and catholicity. It, however, states the baptismal theory in a way that is not 
very acceptable to th*e extreme low' church party. The rubrics in the Common Prayer 
boo*k enjoin the teaching of the C. in the church on Sundays and holidays after the*2d 
lesson at evening prayer; and the ofllh canon contains a like injunction, imposing pen- 
alties; on the clergy who neglect this. The custom of .catechizing in: the church, had 
fallen into almost universal disuse, but in many parishes it has been revived with excel- 
lent results. 

The larger and shorter catechisms, which, with the Westminster confession of faith, 
constitute the standards or symbolical books of the Presbyterian churches throughout 
the British empire and the United States of America, were compiled by the assembly of 
divines at Westminster (q.v.): the shorter C. “ to be a directory for catechizing such as 
are of weaker capacity;” the larger, “for catechizing such as have made some profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of the Christian religion.” The shorter 0. was presented to 
the English house of commons on 5th Nov., 1647; the larger on the 14th April, 1648; 
and in July, 1848, both received the sanction of the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland — the general assembly, in the act approving of the larger 0., declaring it to be 
‘‘a rich treasure for increasing knowledge among the people of God,” and 'that “they 
bless the Lord that so excellent a catechism has been prepared.” The shorter 0. has, 
however, been far more generally used for the purpose of instruction than the larger, 
which has been generally' felt to be too minute in its statements, and too burdensome to 
the memory to be employed as a catechism. Even the shorter C. is regarded by many, 
who substantially adhere to its doctrine, as carrying the statement of dogmatic theology 
beyond what is proper for elementary instruction, '"whilst it has been long felt to be 
unsuitable for the very young and the very ignorant, and its use is now almost always 
preceded by that of catechisms more adapted to their capacity. Its influence, however, 
has been very great in forming the religious opinions, and in "exercising and training the 
intellectual faculties, wherever Presbyterianism has prevailed; for it has been, and still 
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is, in almost universal use among Presbyterians speaking the English language, and to a 
considerable extent among Independents or Congregationalists both in Britain and 
America, In Holland also, a translation of it has been much used. It is very generally 
regarded, by those whose doctrinal views are in accordance with it t as an admirable 
compend of Christian doctrine and duty. — The authorship of the TV estminster assem- 
bly’s catechisms has been the subject of much debate, or at least the authorship of 
the first drafts of them; it being admitted that they were prepared with great care 
by committees of the assembly. But the probability appears to be, that their author- 
ship is to be ascribed entirely to these committees; and that, like the Westminster; 
confession of faith, they are Thus the result of the joint labors of many. From dis-' 
ooveries made by the late Hr. M‘Crie, it seems probable that at least the than or 
scheme of the shorter C. is to be ascribed to Mr. Palmer. 

CAT'ECHU, a substance employed both as a coloring matter and medicinally as an 
astringent The C. of commerce is obtained chiefly from East Indian trees, such as 
the C. tree (acatia mteehu), betel-nut, etc. ; but the greater part of that which is 
exposed from India is made from the C. tree. It is known in India by the name 
kiitt; and C. is said to be a name compounded of two words • signifying . the jiiice of a tree 
{co% a tree, and chu, juice). Cutcli is another form of one or other of these names, and 
h a common commercial name. The heart-wood alone of the tree yields 0., which 
! \i obtained by cutting it into small chips, and boiling it in water, straining the liquid 
from time to time, and adding fresh supplies of chips, till the extract is of sufficient con- 
sistence to be poured into clay molds, which are usually of a square shape; or when of 
the thickness of tar, it is allowed to harden for two days, so that it will not run, and is 
formed into balls about the size of oranges, which are placed on liusks of rice or on 
leaves, and appear in commerce enveloped in them. The C. manufacturers in Northern 
India move to different parts of the country at different seasons, and erect tem- 
porary huts in the jungles, where they carry on their operations. The C. tree abounds 
chiefly in the Bombay and Bengal presidencies; it is a small, erect, thorny tree, with a 
roundish head of (generally) prickly branches. Its sapwood is yellow* the heart- wood 
dark red. 0, is brittle, and can readily be broken into fragments; is soluble in water, 
and possesses an astringent taste, but no odor. It is a very permanent color, and is 
employed in the dyeing of blacks, browns, fawns, drabs, and greens. It contains much 
tannin,- and an acid called cateckuic acid, which can be isolated in White silky crystals. 
It is often adulterated with earthy substances, but its ready solubility in water and alco- 
hol, should at once show the presence of such, by leaving them behind in an insoluble 
state. — The C. of the betel-nut is obtained by boiling first the nuts, and then the extract 
to a proper consistency. A first boiling of the nuts for some hours is said to yield a 
black kind of 0., called 7eassu; and a second boiling, after the nuts are dried, a yellowish- 
brown kind, called coury, which is considered the best, and is sold for the highest price. 
The former appears in commerce under the name of Colombo 0. or Ceylon 0. (or dutch) 
in the form of circular flat cakes, covered on one side with husks of rice. The latter 
does not seem to reach Europe,— Gambir (q.v.) may be regarded as a kind of catechu. 
Kino (q.v.) is sometimes confounded with cateclm. Terra. Japonic®, or Japan earth, is 
an old name for 0., not quite disused, which was given to it on the supposition of its 
being an earthy substance brought from Japan. 

CATECHTf'MENS (Gr. persons undergoing a course of instruction ; see Catechism), 
the appellation given, in the early Christian church, to those converted Jews and 
heathens who had not yet received baptism, but were undergoing a course of training 
and instruction preparatory to it. They had a place assigned them in the congregation, 
but were not permitted to be present at the dispensation of the Lord’s supper. In the 
apostolic age, converts appear to have been at once admitted to the sacraments; but 
afterwards this ceased to be the case, and a period of probation was required. The C. 
were divided into different classes or grades, according to their proficiency— those of the 
lowest grade were not permitted to be present during the prayers of the congregation ; 
and those only of the highest, and who had been declared fit to be baptized at the next 
administration of the ordinance, were permitted to witness the dispensation of the 
Lord’s supper.— The term 0. was afterwards employed to designate young members of 
the Christian church who were receiving instruction to prepare them for confirmation 
or for the Lord’s supper, and it is still often used in this sense. 



affirmation, proof, or disproof. The 
■as into things celestial and terrestrial: 
nized; into minerals, plants, animals, 


entire universe may be classified in various ways- 
into matter and spirit; into organized and unorgi 


CATEGORIES. This designation has come down to us from Aristotle. One of the 
books of his Organon, or Logical System is so named. The 0., or predicaments, as the 
schoolmen called them, are to be understood as an attempt at a comprehensive clasSifiea- 


ete. 


But the classification contemplated under the C. proceeds on the very general 
properties or attributes that most extensively pervade all existing things, although in 
unequal degrees. A good example is quantity, which pertains to every thing that wh 
know or can think of. We give the Aristotelian enumeration— the first column is tkft 
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original Greek; the second, the Latin rendering of the schoolmen; the third, the nearest 
corresponding English words; 


]: 0 v6 ia > . 

Substantia, 

Substance 

; 

,'j'V " U odov. 

Quantitas, 

Quantity. 

] 

1 JJotov , 

Qualitas, 

Quality. 


lIpOS Tty 

Relatio, 

Relation. 

! 

IJoteiVy 

Actio, 

Action. 


Ildo XcZVy 

Passio, 

Passivity. 

i 

i j Uov , 

Ubi, 

Position in space 


liars, 

. Quando, 

Position in time. 

7*' ' 

Ks'idOcn, 

Situs, 

Situation. 


■ E%eiv, 

Habitus, 

Possession. 

§fr : 



Mr. J. S. Mill has the following remarks on the above scheme: “ The imperfections of 
this classification a re too obvious to require, and its merits are not sufficient to reward, 
a minute examination. It is a mere catalogue of the distinctions rudely marked out by 
the language of familiar life, with little or no attempt to penetrate, by philosophical 
analysis, to the rationale even of these common distinctions. Buell an analysis, how- 
ever .superficially conducted, would have shown the enumeration to be both redundant 
and defective. Some objects are admitted, and others repeated several times under 
different heads. It is like a division of animals into men, quadrupeds, horses, asses, 
and ponies. That, for instance, could not be a very comprehensive view of the nature 
of Relation, which could exclude action, passivity, and local situation from that cate- 
gory. The same observation applies to position in time and position in space; while the 
distinction between the latter and situation is merely verbal.' 5 — Logie , book i., chap. lii. 
§ 1. Some writers have endeavored to save the C. from these objections, by declaring 
that the fourth, Relation, is to be looked upon as a general head, comprehending the 
remaining six under it. But there is no evidence that Aristotle had this view in his 
mind; on the contrary, it appears almost certain that his idea of Relation was too nar- 
row and limited to admit of his giving it so great a comprehension. 

Mr. Mill gives us the result of his own analysis, the following enumeration and 
classification of existences or describable things: 

1. Feelings, or states of consciousness; which are the most comprehensive experience 
that the human, minicab attain to, since even the external world is only known as con- 
ceived by our minds. 

2. The minds which experience those feelings. 

3. The bodies, or external objects, which are supposed to excite all that class of 
feelings that we denominate sensations. 

4. The successions, and coexistences, the likenesses and unlikenesses, between feel- 
ings or states of consciousness?' Although the relations are considered by us to subsist 
between' the bodies, or things, external to our minds, we are driven in tlie last resort to 
consider ...them as really subsisting between the states of each one’s own individual, mind. 

Mr. Mill shows that all possible propositions— and it is with the truth or falsehood of 
propositions that the science of logic has chiefly to do— affirm or deny one or other of 
the following properties or facts: Existence— the most general attribute of all— -Co-ex- 
istence, sequence or succession, causation— a peculiar case of succession— and resem- 
blance. It is to arrive at this classification of propositions, for the purposes of logic, that 
the foregoing analysis, corresponding to the Aristotelian C., was made. The properties 
affirmed of any thing or tilings, or the things of which any properties are affirmed, come 
under some one or other of the four heads above given. 

The 0. of Kant, which are sometimes brought into comparison with those of .Aristo- 
tle, are conceived under a totally different point of view. See sir W. Hamilton’s Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy , 2d edit., p. 26. They refer to certain forms supposed to be 
inherent in the understanding itself, under which the mind embraces the objects of 
actual experience. The Kantian philosophy supposes that human knowledge is partly 
made up of the sensations of outward things— color, sound, touch, etc. — and. partly of 
intuitions existing in the mind prior to all experience of the actual world. This is the 
point of difference between the school of Locke — wdio rejected all innate ideas, concep- 
tions, or forms— and the school of Kant. Ko such question was raised under the Aris- 
totelian categories. Kant’s enumeration of his innate forms is as follows: 1. Quantity, 
including unity, multitude, totality; 2. Quality, including reality, negation, limitation; 
3. Relation, including substance and accident, cause and effect, action and reaction; 4. 
Modality, which includes possibility, existence, necessity. These indicate the elements 
of our knowledge a priori; it being the opinion of the author, that such notions, as cau- 
sation, necessity, etc., cannot be obtained from the exercise of our senses and intelligence 
upon the world of realities, but must have been somehow or other imprinted upon the 
mind originally. 

CATEL, Franz, 1778-1856; a German artist who first gained reputation by his illus- 
trations of Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea . He labored in Paris and Rome, and his 
works found their way all over the continent. He left all his fortune for the benefit of 
poor artists. 
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CATENARY. The C. is the curve formed by a flexible homogeneous cord hanging 
freely between two points of support, and acted on by no other force than gravity. If 
the cord is not homogeneous, and the density varies in any regular way, the core liangs m 
a curve slightly difibren t in shape from that of the ordinary catenary. ine-C. possesses 
several remarkable properties, one of which is, that its center of gravity (q.v.) is lower 
than that of any curve of equal perimeter, and with the same fixed points for its 
extremities. Where. the . cord is such that the weight of any part of it is proportioned to 
its horizontal projection, the curve is a parabola (q.v.). The latter curve and the ordi- 
nary C. are of importance chiefly- in the theory of suspension bridges (q.v.). The 
properties of tlie C. will be found fully. analyzed in all the leading works on mechanics. 

CATSSIFOBJk, a genus of fossil lamelliferous corals peculiar to paleozoic strata, con- 
fined in Britain to the Silurian measures. The genus is easily recognized. The cells 
are terminal and oval, arranged like a loose net-work of chains, hence called “ chain 
coral.” Vertical anastomosing* .-lamellae united the cells together, and formed a hemis- 
pherical poly pidom, sometimes of great size. 

GATS’EIM, Santa, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Caltanisetta, and 7. m. n.n,w. 
of the town of that name. It is situated on a hill near the river Salso, is fortified, has 
manufactures of tine earthenware; and in the neighborhood are found jaspers and 
agates of good quality. Pop. 5,800. 

CATE3&PILLAB, the name given to the laws of lepidopterous insects — butterflies, 
moths, and hawk-moths. Caterpillars exhibit as great differences as subsist among the 
perfect insects into which they change, and the family, genus, and species may be deter- 
mined by the characters of the C„ as well as of the perfect insect. Their body is gen- 
erally long, nearly cylindrical, soft, and consisting of 13 rings or segments besides the 
head, with nine spiracles or small openings for respiration on each side. The head is 
much harder than the rest of the body, of a sort of almost horny substance, t and has 6 
small shining points on each side, which are regarded as simple or stemmaik^ eyes, and 
is also furnished with two very short rudimentary antenna*. The mouth is. adapted for 
tearing, cutting, and masticating the substances on which the 0. is destined to feed, which 
are very various in the different species, although in all extremely different from the 
food of tlie perfect insect; it is provided with two. strong mandibles, or upper jaws: two 
maxilke , or lower jaws; a labium , or lower lip; and four palpi, or feelers. In the mouth 
also is situated the spmeret of those species which, when they change Into the ^ chrysalis 
or pupa state, envelop themselves in silken cocoons. See Silk-wqkm:. The first three 
segments’ of the body are each furnished with a pair of feet, which are hard and scaly, 
and represent the 6 feet of the perfect insect ; some of the remaining segments are also 
furnished with feet, varying in all from 4 to TO in number, the last pair situated at the 
posterior extremity of the body; but these feet are soft and membranous or fleshy, and 
armed at their extremity with a sort of circlet of minute hooks. All the feet or legs are 
very short. Those caterpillars in which- the pro-legs, as they are sometimes called, or 
supplementary soft feet, are pretty equally distributed along the body, move by a sort of 
regular crawling motion ; but those which have only four such feet situated near the 
posterior extremity, move by alternately taking hold by what may be called their fore- 
feet and their hind-feet, now stretching the body out to its full length, and now bending 
it into an arch, whilst the hinder part is brought forward almost "into contact with the 
forepart. Caterpillars which move in this way are called geometers or loopers. Some cater- 
pillars have the power of fixing themselves by the two hind feet to a twig, and stretching 
themselves out as straight as a rod, so that being in color very like a twig of the tree on 
the leaves of which they feed, they are not readily observed. The muscular power 
required for this position of rest is very great, and Lyonnet found the number of mus- 
cles in a C. to be more than 4,000. The skin of some caterpillars is naked, that of 
others is covered with, hairs,- spines, or tubercles. Some make for themselves nests or 
tents of silk, under which they dwell in societies, protected from the inclemency of the 
weather. Many construct cases or sheaths by agglutinating various substances together, 
as the C. of the' common elothes-inoth. Some roll together leaves, and fix them by 
threads,, so forming a dwelling for themselves; and a few burrow and excavate galleries 
in the substance of leaves. Many feed on leaves; many being limited to a particular 
kind of plant, or to a few nearly allied plants. Some feed on flowers, some on seeds, 
some on roots, and some even on the woody portions of stems; some on wool, hides, 
furs, and other animal substances; a few on lard, and other kinds of fat. Among the 
admirable arrangements which make all nature harmonious, is the adjustment of the 
time of each kind of G.’s appearance to that of the leaf or flower on which it is to feed. 

CATERPILLAR FUNGUS, or Fungoid Parasites, a species of f ungus that attacks 
insects, particularly the -larvae of moths and beetles, filling their bodies and sending 
shoots beyond the skin so that the creature takes the appearance of a vegetable growth. 
These growths vary in length from a slight projection to nearly a foot, and in diameter 
from a hair to a quarter of an inch. The fungi attacking insects also infest all organic 
and decaying matter, 

CATES' BY, Makk, 1680-1749; an English naturalist who was seven years in the 
American colonies, returning to England in 1719 with a fine collection of plants. Ha 
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made another journey in 1722, exploring South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and the 
Bahamas. He published Natural History of Carolina , Florida, and the Bahama Islands, 
in which the figures were etched by himself t from his- own paintings. He also wrote 
Hortus Europew A-merteanus and a paper on Birds of Passage. 


CAT-FISH, a name given to several species of the family Silurhlm, dwelling in 
American rivers and lakes. The common cat-fish, or horned pout, of the Atlantic slope, 
is preferred above most river lish for food. They are from 7 to 0 in. long, dusky bro wn 
in color on the back and sides, and white underneath. The upper jaw is the longest; 
the tail is rounded ; skin without scales and commonly covered with a slimy secretion. 
It has two fleshy barbels (long beard like spines) on the top of the nose, and others at 
the angles of the jaws. Its mouth is very large. Immense- cat-fish 'are found in the 
great lakes and western rivers, more than 4 ft. long and weighing 00 to 150 lbs. 

CATGUT is employed in the fabrication of the strings of violin's, harps, guitars,' and 
other musical instruments; as also in the cords used by clockmakers, in the bows of 
archers, ■ and in whip-cord.. It is generally prepared from the intestines of the sheep, 
rarely from those of the horse, ass, or mule, and not those of the cat. The first stage in 
the operation is the thorough cleansing of the intestines from adherent feculent and 
fatty matters; after which they are steeped in water for several days, so as to loosen the 
external membrane, which can then be removed by scraping with .a blunt knife. The 
material which is thus scraped off is employed for the cords of battle-doors and rackets, 
and also as thread in sewing the ends of intestines together. . The scraped intestines are 
then steeped in water, and scraped again, when the large intestines are cut and placed 
in tubs with salt, to preserve them for the sausage-maker; and the smaller intestines are 
steeped in water, thereafter treated with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. • potash, 4 oz. 
carbonate of potash, and 3 to 4 gallons of water, with occasionally a little alum), and 
are lastly drawn through a perforated brass thimble, and assorted into their respective 
sizes. In order to destroy any adherent animal matter, ■which would lead to putrefac- 
tion and the consequent development of offensive odors, it is customary to subject the 
C. t© the fumes of burning sulphur — sulphurous acid, which acts as an antiseptic (q.v.), 
and arrests decomposition. The best strings are used for musical instruments; and 
those which come from Italy, and are known as Homan strings, are the strongest. They 
are remarkable for their clearness and transparency. Cord for clockmakers is made 
from the smallest of the intestines, and occasionally from larger ones, which have been 
split longitudinally into several lengths. Whip-cord is fabricated from C. which has been 
twisted iii a maimer somewhat similar to single-corded ropes. The C. obtained from 
the intestines of horses, asses, and mules is principally made in France, and is employed 
instead of leather-belts for driving machinery. 

CA'THA, a genus of the natural order eelastracem. The fruit is a three-cornered cap- 
sule. — C. edulls, sometimes called Arabian Tea, the Kiiat of the Arabians, is a shrub 
with erect smooth branches, elliptical obtusely serrated leaves, and small flowers in 
axillary cymes. It is a native of Arabia, and the Arabs ascribe to its leaves, even carried 
about the person, extraordinary virtues as a preventive of plague, with probably about 
as much reason as our forefathers had for esteeming the rowan tree formidable to 
watches. "When fresh, they are stimulant, narcotic, and intoxicating, arid are eaten with 
greediness by the Arabs. They are very antisoporific, so that a man, after using them, 
may keep watch for a whole night without drowsiness. 

CATS AM, or Catharists (Gt. pure), a name very generally given to various sects 
which appeared in the church' 'during, the middle ages.. It appears to have been some- 
times assumed in profession of a purity of doctrine and morals superior to that winch 
generally prevailed in the church, sometimes bestowed ironically in ridicule of such a 
profession, and perhaps was first used as a designation of the Paulicians (q.v.). It 
became a common appellation of sect's which appeared in Lombardy in the beginning of 
the lith e., and afterwards in France and the w. of Germany. Having some -connec- 
tion with' the Bulgarian Paulicians, they were sometimes' called Bulgarians; sometimes 
also Patarenes or Patarines, sometimes Publicans- ox Popelitansi and in the Low Countries, 
Piphles. The names AMgemcs and C. are often used as equivalent to one another; but 
we are under the disadvantage of having to depend entirely on the writings of very 
bigoted adversaries for our knowledge of their doctrines and practices, and considerable 
obscurity rests on all this interesting- part of ecclesiastical history. Ivtameheism, Gnos- 
ticism, and Montanism are ascribed to the C. ; but there is .much reason to think that 
the errors of a few were often indiscriminately charged upon all, and that such charges 
indeed sometimes rested on ignorant or willful misconstruction. It appears quite certain, 
that the 0. differed considerably in their doctrines and in the degree of their opposition 
to the dominant church. Some of them advocated and practiced n rigid asceticism. 
There is no good evidence that any of them nearly approached to the doctrines of the 
reformation;* although in their rejection of tradition, of the authority of Home, of the 
worship of saints and images, etc., there are notable points of agreement with the views 
of the reformers. 

CATK'AEISfE is the name of several saints of the Boman Catholic church. The simple 
designation of Saint however, is given to a virgin, said to have been of royal descent 
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in Alexandria, who, publicly confessing the gospel at a sacrificial feast appointed by the 
emperor Maximinus, was put to death in 807 A.ix, after being tortured on awheel. 
Hence the name of “ St. Catharine’s wheel.” Very extraordinary legends exist as to 
her converting 50 philosophers sent by the emperor to convert her in prison, besides a 
multitude of other persons; the conveyance of her head by the angels to Mt. Sinai, 
etc. She is regarded as the patroness of girls’ schools.— Saint 0. of Siena, one of the 
most famous Saints of Italy,' was. the daughter of a dyer in Siena, and was born there in 
1847 a.lV; practiced extraordinary mortifications; and was said to be favored with 
extraordinary tokens of favor by Christ, whose wounds were impressed upon her body, 
etc. She became a Dominican, and therefore afterwards a patron saint of the 
Dominicans. She wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems, which have been more 
than once printed: the best edition appeared at Siena and Lucca, in 1707-18, in 4 vols. 
4to, under the title oi Opere della serafica Santa Catarina.— St. G. of Bologna and St. G. 
of Sweden are of less note. 

CATE ALIKE I., Empress of Russia, was originally by name Martha Habe, and was 
the posthumous daughter of John Rabe, a Swedish quarter-master in Livonia. Her 
mother died in 1685, when she was hut three years old. Left hopeless and destitute, a 
parish-clerk took compassion on her, and supported her, and a Lutheran clergyman in 
Marienburg, afterwards received her into his house as an attendant on his children. In 
1701, she married a. Swedish dragoon, who next year was called to active service; and 
Marienburg being taken by the Russians, she became for some time the mistress of gen. 
Rauer; and afterwards entering the service of the princess Menschikoff, she attracted the 
notice of Peter the great. In 1708, she went over to the Greek church, and took the 
name of Catharina Alexiewna. After being for some years the emperor’s mistress, she 
was privately married to him in 1711; the marriage was publicly avowed in 1712; she 
was proclaimed empress in 1718, and was crowned at Moscow in 1724. She bore eight 
children to the emperor, all of -whom died in childhood, except two daughters, Anne and 
Elizabeth, the latter of whom was afterwards empress of Russia, and the former married 
the duke of Holstein, and was the mother of the emperor Peter III. When Peter the 
great and Ills army seemed entirely in the power of the Turkish army on the Prutli in 
1717, O., wlio was with him, sought an interview with the grand vizier, and, by employ- 
ing her jewels to bribe his attendants, succeeded in procuring the deliverance of the 
Russians. Her conduct on this occasion excited so much admiration and gratitude in 
the emperor, that lie resolved to appoint her his successor. Yet in the end of the year 
1724, she became the object of liis displeasure and suspicion, on account of an alleged 
intimacy with a chamberlain, whom he caused to be beheaded. Menschikoff, who had 
always been attached to her interests, was at this time in disgrace. But she had con- 
trived in a great measure to recover her position, when, on 28th Jan., 1725, Peter the great- 
died. His death was kept secret as long as possible, that everything might be arranged 
for her taking possession of the throne; and the archbishop of Pleskow came forward 
and declared before the troops and people, that the emperor, on liis death-bed, bad 
declared her alone worthy to be liis successor. The hostility and hesitation of the nobles 
were at once overcome, and C. was acknowledged as empress and sole ruler of all the 
Russia's. Under Menschikoffs directions, the affairs of government went on well 
enough for a time; but the empress ere long began to yield to the influence of a number 
of favorites, addicted herself to drunkenness, and lived such a life as could not fail to 
hurry her to the grave. She died, however, unexpectedly, 17th May, 1727. 

CATHARINE II., empress of Russia, was b. at Stettin on 35th April, 1729. Her 
father, the prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, -was a Prussian field-marshal, and governor of Stet- 
tin. She received the name of Sophia Augusta; but the empress Elizabeth of Russia 
having selected her for the wife of her nephew and intended successor, Peter, she 
passed from the Lutheran to the Greek church, and took the name of Catharina Alex- 



iewna. In 1745, her marriage took place. She soon quarreled with her husband, and each 
of them lived a life of unrestrained vice. Among his attendants was a count Soltikow, 
with whom her intimacy soon became scandalous; and Soltikow was sent on an 
embassy abroad. But the young Polish count, Stanislaus Poniatowski, almost imme- 
diately supplied his place. After the death of the empress Elizabeth in 1761, Peter III. 
ascended the Russian throne ; but the conjugal difference became continually wider. 
C. was banished to a separate abode; and the emperor seemed to entertain the design 
of divorcing her, declaring her only son, Paul, illegitimate, and marrying liis mistress, 
Elizabeth Woronzow. The popular dislike to Peter, however, rapidly increased ; and 
at length, he being dethroned by a conspiracy, C. was made empress. A few days 
afterwards Peter was murdered (July, 1762). What participation his wife had in liis 
murder, has never been well ascertained. 

O. now exerted herself to please the people, and among other things, made a great 
show of regard for the outward forms of the Greek church, although her principles 
were, in reality, those of the infidelity then prevalent among the French philosophers. 
The government of the country was carried on with great energy; and her reign was 
remarkable for the rapid increase of the extent and power of Russia. Mot long after her 
accession to the tip-one, her influence secured the election of her former favorite, "Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, to the throne of Poland. In her 'own empire, however, discontentment 



was seriously manifested, tne hopes of the disaffected being centered in 'the young 
prince Ivan, who was forthwith murdered in the castle of Schlusselburg. From that 
time, the internal politics of Russia long consisted in great part of ~ intrigues for 
the humiliation of one favorite and the exaltation of another. The first partition of 
Poland in 1772, and the Turkish war, which terminated in the peace of Kainardji in 
1774, vastly increased the. empire. The Turkish war which terminated in the peace 
of Jassy in 1792, had similar results, and also the war with Sweden, which terminated 
in 1790. The second and third partitions of Poland, and the incorporation of Cour- 
iand with Russia, completed the triumphs of GVs reign. She began a war with Persia, 
however, and cherished a scheme for the overthrow of the British power in India; but 
a stroke of apoplexy cut her off on Nov. 9, 1796. She was a woman of great ability; 
but, utterly devoid of principle, she shrunk from no crime; and sensuality and ambition 
governed all her actions. She was shameless in vice; and always had a paramour, who 
dwelt in her palace, and might _ he regarded as filling an acknowledged office of state, 
with large revenues and determinate privileges. Yet distinguished authors flattered her; 
and she invited to her court some of the literati and philosophers of France. She was 
ever ready to commence great undertakings, but most of them were left unfinished; 
and little was really accomplished in her reign for the improvement of the country, or 
the progress of civilization. On a visit to the southern provinces of the empire in 
1787, she was gratified by a perpetual display of fictitious wealth and prosperity along 
the whole route. This imperial progress was also a triumphal procession of her vile 
favorite Potemkin (q.v.). 

CATHARINE of ARAGON, Queen of England, the first wife of Henry YIIL , and 
fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Castile and Aragon, 'was 
b. Dec., 1485. She occupies a prominent place in English history, not for what she 
herself was, but for what she was the occasion of— the reformation. Married when 
scarcely 16, to Arthur, prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., she was left a widow 
within a year; and in the course of a few months more a second marriage was pro- 
jected, for her by her father-in-law, with his second son Henry, as yet a boy of only 
13 years old. The pope’s dispensation enabling such near relatives to marry was 
obtained in 1508, and the marriage took place in June, 1509, immediately after Henryk 
accession to the crown as Henry VIII. Although Henry was very far from being a model 
husband, he appears to have treated queen C., who had" borne him several children, with 
all due respect, until about 1527, when he conceived a passion for Anne Boleyn (q.v.). 
He now expressed doubts as to the legality of his marriage, and sef about obtaining a 
divorce. Pope Clement VII. would readily have annulled the marriage permitted" by 
his predecessor, had he not feared queen C.’s powerful nephew, the emperor Charles V. 
He, however, granted a commission to Compeggio and Wolsey, to inquire into the 
validity of the marriage; but before these prelates queen C. refused to plead, adn 
appealed to the pope. The king craved judgment. The legates cited the queen, and 
declaring her contumacious when she appeared not, went on with the cause; but the 
wily Campeggio, anxious only for time for his master when the king expected an answer, 
prorogued the court until a future day. The king consulted the universities of Europe, 
many of which declared the marriage invalid. The pope now summoned the king, to 
Rome, but Henry haughtily refused to appear either himself, or by deputy, which lie 
maintained would be to sacrifice the prerogatives of his crown; and setting the pope 
at defiance, married Anne Boleyn. Cranmer, shortly afterwards (1588), declared the first 
marriage void, and pope Clement annulled Cranmer’s sentence, making the separation 
from Rome complete. Queen 0. did not quit the kingdom, but took up her residence first 
at Amptliill, in Bedfordshire, and aftewards at Kimbolton castle, Huntingdonshire, 
where she led an austere religious life until her decease in Jan., 1586. Queen C.’s per- 
sonal character was unimpeachable, and her disposition sweet and gentle. 

CATHARINE BE’ MEDICI, the queen of Henri II. of France, was the daughter of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, duke of tJrbind, and was b. at Florence in 1519. In her 14tli year 
she was brought to France, and married to Henri, the second son of Francis I. The 
marriage was a part of the political schemes of her uncle, pope Clement VII. , but as 
he died soon after, she found herself friendless and neglected at the French court. In 
these circumstances, she conducted herself 'with a submission which seemed even to 
indicate a want of proper spirit, but which gained her the favor of the old king, and in 
some measure also of her husband. It was not till the accession of her eldest son, 
Francis II., in 1559, that her love of power began to display itself. The Guises at this 
time possessed a power which seemed dangerous to that of the throne, and C. entered 
into a secret alliance with the Huguenots to oppose them. On the death of -Francis II. 
in 1560, and accession of Charles IX., the government fell entirely into her hands. 
Caring little for religion in itself, although she was very prone to superstition, she dis- 
liked the Protestants, chiefly because their principles were opposed to the absolute 
despotism which she desired to maintain. Yet she sought to rally the Protestant 
leaders around the throne, in order to remove the Guises. This attempt having failed, 
and the civil war which ensued having ended in the peace of Amboise, highly favorable 
to the Protestants, she became alarmed at the increase of their power, and entered into 
a secret treaty with Spain for the extirpation of heretics; and subsequently into a plot 
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with tlie Guises, in 'which at first only the murder of the Protestant leaders was con- 
templated, but which resulted in the fearful massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day. Thh* 
event brought the whole ' power of the state into the hands of tlie queen-mother, who 
boasted of the deed to Homan Catholic governments, and excused it to Protestant ones, 
for she now managed all the correspondence of the court. About this time she suc- 
ceeded, by gold and intrigues, in getting her third son, afterwards Henri III., elected 
to the Polish; throne. Burlier arbitrary and tyrannical administration roused the oppo- 
sition of a Roman Catholic party, at the head of whom was her own fourth son, the 
duke of Ale 119011, who allied themselves with the Protestants. It was very generally 
believed that she was privy to the machinations that led to his death. When, after the 
death of Charles IX., Henri III returned from Poland to be king of Prance, his mother 
still ruled the court, and had the principal share in all the intrigues, treacheries, and political 
transactions of that woful period. Having betrayed all who trusted them, she and her 
son found themselves at last forsaken and abhorred by all. The league and the Guises had 
no more confidence in them, than had the Protestants and Henri of Navarre. Vexation 
on this account prayed on the proud heart of the queen-mother in her last days; and, 
amidst the confusion and. strife of parties, she died at Blois, on 5th Jan., 1589, unheeded 
and unlamented. Her ruling passion was ambition, and to this she was ready to sacri- 
fice everything. Her unprincipled policy had almost subverted the French monarchy; 
her extravagance and luxury exhausted the finances of the country. Pier influence was 
powerful in increasing the" demoralization of the court and of society. She unscrupu- 
lously employed beauties of her train to corrupt men from whose power she apprehended 
danger. 

CAT21ABIXIE PARE, the sixth wife of Henry VIII., was the daughter of sir Thomas 
Parr, and was b. in ,1513. Married first to lord Burgh, and afterwards to lord Latimer, 
she, in July 12, 1543, became queen of England by marriage with Henry VIII. She 
was distinguished for her learning and her knowledge of religious subjects, her discus- 
sion of which- with the king had well-nigh brought her to the block, like so many of her 
predecessors. Her tact, however, saved her, and brought rebuke on her enemies; for 
she made it appear to the king’s vanity, that she liad only engaged him in discourse 
about the reformation, in order to derive profit from his majesty’s speech. She per- 
suaded Henry to restore the right of succession to his daughters, and interested herself 
on behalf of the universities. After Henry’s death, she married, 1547, sir Thomas 
Seymour, and died the following year, not without suspicion of poison. 

CATHAEniE’S, ST., COLLEGE, or Hall, Cambridge, was founded by Robert Wode- 
larke, provost of King’s college, 1473, for a master and three or more fellows. The 
visitors sent down to the university by Edward VI. ordered that there should be then 
six fellows, and in future a greater or less number as the revenues permitted. The 
statutes confirmed in May, 1860, provide that there shall be a master and nine fellows. 
There are twenty -five scholars. Edwyn Sandys, archbishop of York, bishop Overall, 
and bishop Sherlock, were of this college. 


CATHAB'TES AURA, a vulture known as the turkey-buzzard, from its resemblance 
to the domestic turkey. Its home is in the southern Atlantic and gulf states, though it 
is 'sometimes found in the West Indies. The full-grown bird is 80 id. long, with a spread 
of wings of 6 ft., and the color black and brown. This greedy bird acts as the scavenger 
for southern cities, devouring refuse matter that might otherwise be injurious to the 
public health. For this purpose they are deemed so valuable that in some places their 
destruction is forbidden. There is a small species known locally as the carrion-crow. 

CATHARTICS (Gr. lmth card, I purify), a name originally for all medicines supposed 
to purify the system from the matter of disease ( materrn morbl ), which w r as generally 
presumed by the ancients to exist in all eases of fever* and acute disease (see Crists), and 
to require to be separated or thrown off by the different excretions of the body. Ulti- 
mately, the term G. became limited in its signification to remedies acting on the bowels, 
which are popularly cal led purf/aMves — a mere translation of the Greek word. Tlie prin- 
cipal C. are aloes, gamboge, colocynth, rhubarb, seammony, jalap, senna, Epsom, and 
other salts, and castor oil. Sulphur arid cream of tartar forms a well-known mild laxa- 
tive; magnesia is also useful in many eases of indigestion with acidity. Croton oil and 
elaterium belong to a more dangerous class of C., as also does the favorite remedy of 
tlie ancients — tlie black hellebore. The doses and use of the more ordinary remedies 
oi this class are explained in all works on medicine. See Constipation. 

. CATHAETUTE, or Bitter • op Senna, is the essential principle in senna which pos- 
sesses laxative or purgative properties. It can be isolated as a yellowish-red uncrystal- 
lizable solid, which is deliquescent, soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether, 
has a very bitter nauseous taste, a characteristic odor, and possesses great purging pow- 
ers, accompanied by nausea and griping. Three grains of C. are a full dose. 

CATHAY. See China, ante, 

CATECART, Sir George, son of William, Earl Cathcart, was b. in London, 1794. 
Educated at Eton and Edinburgh, he, in 1810, joined the 2d life guards, and fomdit 
with the grand array in the campaigns of 1812 and 1813; and as nid-do-oamp to the duke 
of Wellington, was present at Quartre Bias and .Waterloo. In 1828, he was made lieut 
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col., and served in British America and the West Indies for about 8 years* and m 183? 
he proved himself an energetic and efficient officer in quelling the outbreak in Canada, 
where he remained for more than 6 years. In 1852, having held the appointment of dep- 
uty lieut, of the tower for some years, he was made governor of the cape of Good Hope 
with command of the forces, and in this capacity succeeded in bringing to a successful 
end the harassing Huffier war. lie returned to England in time to "W sent out to the 
Crimea as general of division. His bravery here was conspicuous, especially in the 
battle of Inkermann, where the odds were so terribly against the British forces, and 
where he was slain. He was buried on the spot where he” fell, and which, in his honor, 
was named Catlicart’s hill. C. was the author of a very valuable work, entitled Com- 
mentaries on the War in llama and Germany in 1812 and 1813 (Loud. 1850). 

CATHCART, William Shaw, Earl, a British gen. and diplomatist, son of baron 
Oatheart of Cat-heart, co. of Renfrew, was b. Sept. 17, 1755. Having studied at Glas- 
gow, he entered the army, took a prominent part in the American war, and fought with 
distinction in Flanders and n. Germany. In 1801, he was made lieut. gen., and'lri 1803, 
commander-in -chief for Ireland. In 1805, he was engaged on a diplomatic mission to 
the czar Alexander. In July, 1807, lie received the command of the land forces 
employed to co-operate with the fleet in the attack on Copenhagen, and, for bis services 
in this capacity, was made a British peer, with the title of viscount, and received a vote 
of thanks from both houses of parliament, Jan. 28, 1808. In 1812, lie was sent as 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, accompanied the czar Alexander in the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, and was present at the congresses of Cbatillon and Vienna. He was 
raised to the rank of earl, June 18, 1814. The latter years of his life were chiefly spent 
at his country residence, Cartside, near Glasgow, where he died June 17, 1843.-— His 
eldest son, Charles Murray, Earl Cathcart (formerly known as lord Greenock), 
was born 1783; served in Spain and at Waterloo under Wellington ; afterwards acted 
in Canada; and was made a general and colonel of the 1st dragoon guards, lie died 
July, 1859. 

OATHS 'DEAL, from a Greek word cathedra, signifying a seat. Thus, “to speak ex 
cathedra is to speak as from a seal of authority. The 0 . city is the seat of the bishop 
of the diocese, and his throne is placed in the C. church, which is the parish church of 
the whole diocese. The diocese was, in fact, anciently called parockia, until the appli- 
cation of this name to the smaller portions into which it was derived. A C. town has 
generally been understood to be entitled to the honors of a city, even although the town 
be not a borough incorporate; but in the case of Manchester, the claim was ‘disallowed 
by a court of law. The distinction between C. and collegiate churches consists princi- 
pally in the see of the bishop being at the former. The governing body of a O. is called 
the clean and chapter — i.e., the dean and canons who meet for corporate purposes in the 
chapter-house of the cathedral. The property of the C. vests in this body. They elect 
the bishop of the diocese on the issue of a conge cl’ elire from the crown, but as the person 
to be elected is always named, and they may be compelled by a mandamus to elect that 
person and no other, the election is merely a form. 

The bishop is “ visitor” of the dean and chapter. In England, by the act of 1840, 
all members of cathedrals, except the clean, are styled canons. Their seat in the G. is 
called their stall They are no longer called prebends. Canons must reside 3 months 
in each year. The act allows to the canons of Durham, Manchester, St. Paul’s, and 
Westminster, an income of £1000 per annum; to those of every other C. in England, 
£500. The bishop was always considered of common right to have the patronage of 
can o nries, but formerly there were exceptions. Now, the appointment to all canonries 
is vested either in the bishop, or in the crown. Where the bishop is patron, lie “ col- 
lates,” and the dean and chapter “ induct,” by placing the new canon in a stall in the 
church. The crown appoints by letters-patent, and the canon is installed without colla- 
tion. Honorary canons have no emoluments, but rank after the canons. Minor canons, 
of whom there are from 2 to 6 in each 0., perform the daily choral services. The C. 
service is the usual church of England service intoned, with an anthem and the Psalms 
chanted. For the general plan of 0. buildings, see Ciiurcii. The more remarkable 
cathedrals will be noticed under the names of the towns in which they are situated. 
In England, the number of cathedrals is 29. 

CATHEDRAL (ante). As Christianity was at first established chiefly in cities, the 
churches that grew up adjacent to them were, either originally or eventually, included 
in the diocese of the city bishop. Throughout tlie Roman .empire the ecclesiastical 
divisions were the same as the civil, and the bishop’s seat was placed in the same city 
with the governor’s chair of state. From this point the transition was easy to the formal 
decree requiring that a C. as the seat of a bishop should be established in cities 
only. In Britain, however, where in the early days of Christianity cities were few and 
small, this rule could not be enforced. The bishop was over a district or tribe rather than 
a city, and naturally placed his seat where he found it most convenient and safe. Often 
he was compelled to remove it from one place to another. As the country became more 
settled this necessity ceased to exist, and at the close of the 11th century a law was passed 
requiring that the sees of bishops should be removed from villages to walled cities. In 
the early missionary work, especially of Britain, instead of beginning with a bishop, 
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companies of priests were organized, witli the church as their center of work and the 
monastery as their home. After sufficient progress had been made, a bishop was 
appointed over them, and the church became a cathedral. The revival of missionary 
work by the church of England, at the beginning of the present century, led to a renewal 
of this system. The bishop followed the missionaries, and placed his seat m a church not 
originally designed for the honor. In colonial and foreign missionary work, within the 
last 25 years, there has been a return to the earlier plan. In the dioceses of Africa, New 
Zealand, and elsewhere, the bishop takes the lead in the date of his appointment as well 
as in rank, and his cathedral church is at once erected and manned. In this way the 
original design of such an establishment as described by bishop Stiliingfleet is accom- 
plished. “Every O., in its first institution, was as a temple to the whole diocese, where 
the worship was to be performed in the most decent and constant manner; for which 
end it was necessary to have such a number of ecclesiastical persons there attending as 
might still be ready to do all the offices which did belong to the Christian church- 
such as constant offering of prayer, singing, preaching, and administering sacraments— 
which were to be kept up in such a church as the daily sacrifice was in the temple.” 
The bishop in his church was surrounded by his college of presbyters, of which he was 
the head, and the design of which was: 1. To strengthen him by* wise counsel. 2. To 
maintain public worship with reverence and dignity. 3. To go forth at liis command, 
as evangelists, whithersoever .lie might send them. In this way the chapter of the 0, was 
established, originally in closest connection with the bishop, and having no corporate 
existence separate from him. # It sometimes consisted of “secular clergy,” who were not 
bound by monastic vows, anS. had separate homes of their own; and sometimes of 
“regulars,” who were under monastic rule and lived in buildings common to all. Of 
both kinds of chapters the bishop was the head: of the latter, as the abbot of the mon- 
astery to which his cathedral church belonged; and of the former, as having sole authority 
over it. In early times, there was an arch-presbyter, who had chief authority among 
the cathedral clergy, always in strict subordination to the bishop. He was gradually 
supplanted by the" archdeacon, who was followed in the 8th and 9th centuries by the 
“ priepositus” or provost. The “ dean,” the present head of all English cathedral chap- 
ters, first appears in the 10th or 11th century. Gradually, as the bishop’s diocesan 
duties increased and important political functions also were assigned him, he was obliged 
to leave the affairs of his C. to the head of the chapter, who consequently, in time, became 
the actual chief; and when the chapter was organized as an independent corporation, the 
bishop, seldom present, sank into a mere “ visitor, ” called in occasionally to correct 
abuses or settle disputes. This is the explanation of the strange anomaly, witnessed in 
modern times, that in his own cathedral church, of which he is the titular head, and which 
is dignified by the presence of his seat, the bishop has less authority than in any other 
church of his diocese. Under the bishop as its nominal head, the chapter of a fully 
organized C., formed of secular priests, consisted of four chief dignitaries and a body of 
canons. I. The four high officers were: 1, the “ dean,” as the general head of the 
chapter charged with its internal discipline; 2, the precentor, presiding over the choir 
and musical arrangements; ‘3, the chancellor, who superintended the religious and liter- 
ary instruction of the younger members, took care of the library, and wrote the letters; 
4, the treasurer, to whom were intrusted, not the money of the church (as might appear 
from the modern use of the word), but its sacred vessels, altar-furniture, reliquaries, and 
similar treasures. II. In addition to these dignitaries, a cathedral chapter consisted of a 
board of officers called canons, because they were inrolled on the list and perhaps because 
they were subjected to the rules; some of them who enjoyed a separate estate (prsebenda) 
in addition to their share of the corporate funds, were called prebendaries. A preben- 
dary was always a canon, but a canon was not always a prebendary. Each canon had 
his own house and personal establishment. In the middle ages an "attempt was made to 
impose on them, in part, monastic rules with dining-hall and lodging-rooms in common ; 
but the restriction was never acceptable, and was gradually given up. Monastic cathe- 
drals closely resembled other monasteries, except that in the almost constant absence of 
the bishop— their nominal abbot— they w r ere governed by a prior. At the reformation 
the distinction between secular and monastic cathedrals was maintained under the titles 
of cathedrals of the old and new foundations. And when the monasteries were sup- 
pressed, the cathedrals connected with them were furnished with new chapters of secular 
canons, presided over by a dean. In the early part of queen Victoria’s reign all the 
cathedrals in England and Wales were reduced to a uniform constitution. 

In the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, there is in recent years an 
evident movement in some dioceses toward the establishment of the cathedral system 
of England, with such modifications as the circumstances may require. For the diocese 
of Long island, noble structures are now in process of erection at Garden City, including 
schools of various grades, and institutions of beneficence, grouped around a magnificent 
cathedral church. The funds for this great work are from the estate of the late Alex- 
ander T. Stewart, of New York. 

CATHERINE AH, Jacques, general of the army in La Vendee, in the w. of France, 
was b. Jan. 5, 1759, in very humble life, at Pin-en-Mauges, in lower Anjou. Horrified 
at the atrocities and despotic acts of the convention, he placed himself in opposition to 
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it, and soon collected around him a body of loyal peasantry, whom he led against and 
defeated the republicans in several conflicts. " After the victory of Saumur (q.v.), the 
council of generals appointed him, as having the greatest influence over his countrymen, 
commander-in-chief. He immediately determined to make an attack upon Nantes, and 
managed to penetrate into the town, where lie was wounded by a musket-ball, and his 
troops immediately dispersed. He was carried to St. Florent, where he died July 11, 
1793. He was a man of great simplicity and honesty of character, and his piety was 
such, that he was called the saint of Anjou. 

CATHERINE of BRAGANZA, 1638-1705; queen of Charles II. of England, daughter 
of John, duke of Braganza, the rightful heir to the throne of Portugal, then under Span- 
ish rule. John headed the revolt of 1640, and after years of fighting succeeded in reaching 
his throne. The mother of Catherine was a woman of ability, and governed Portugal 
for several years after the death of her husband. She foresaw the coming restoration 
in England, and proposed the marriage of Catherine with Charles mainly to gain a 
powerful ally against Spain. The latter power vainly tried to prevent the marriage, 
and when it was agreed upon, Portugal promised a dowry of £500,000, and the towns 
of Tangier and Bombay (the latter being the first of the now enormous English posses- 
sions in the east), besides many privileges of trade. On the marriage at Plymouth, 
May 13, 1663, Charles appeared to be well pleased with liis bride ; but the union proved 
unhappy. Catherine had been brought up in a convent, and had none of the manners 
required by the most fashionable and profligate court of Europe. The chief trouble, 
however, was the heartless and shameless profligacy of her husband, who brought Ills 
mistresses into the court, and, when the queen expressed her indignation at the Insult, 
lectured her upon the duty of submission. After repeated humiliations of this kind, the 
queen’s spirit was broken, and alienation naturally followed. As she was a Roman 
Catholic, she was an object of suspicion outside of the court, and her name was subjected 
to calumny. The only satisfaction she could experience in her unfortunate connec- 
tion was the great aid rendered by England against Spain in the struggle of her native 
power with that kingdom. After a life of entire seclusion during the reign of James II. 
and tlie first years of William III., she returned to Portugal in 1692, where, for a time 
before her death, she acted in capacity of regent to her brother, Don Pedro. She had 
no children. 

CATHERINE PIES CHI ADORNO, Saint, 1447-1510; a daughter of the viceroy 
of Naples, who, at the age of 13, devoted herself to a religious life, but three years later, 
in obedience to parental desire, married Julian Adorno, a gay young nobleman of Genoa 
—a reckless fellow, who spent her fortune and gave her a life of misery for many years. 
After his death she became mother-superior in the hospital, and extended her care to the 
sick throughout the city. She wrote several works, two of which, Purgatory and Dia- 
logue Between the Sold and the Body, are evidently records of her own experience. She 
was: canonized in 1737. In her, a piety contemplative, mystical, and almost ecstatic, had 
an accompaniment not always found of active beneficence. 

CATHERINE OP W ALOIS, or of France, 1401—87; Queen of Henry V. of Eng- 
land. She was unfortunate in her childhood, her father, Charles VI. of France, being 
subject to prolonged fits of insanity, while her mother — who was one of the most aban- 
doned women of the time — neglected her children to such an extent that they were often 
without suitable food or clothing. She was at last taken away from her mother and 
educated in a convent. When she was only 12 years old, Henry asked her hand in mar- 
riage, coupling the proposal with a demand for a large dowry in money, and the restitu- 
tion to England of the French provinces once held by the English crown. The proposi- 
tion was. indignantly rejected, and Henry soon afterwards invaded France and asserted 
his claims in a manner that was not to be resisted. Ail his claims were admitted, and 
when he married Catherine at Troyes in 1420 he received immediate possession of the 
provinces claimed, the regency of 'France during the life of the father-in-law, and the 
reversion of the sovereignty after the death of Charles. In 1421, Catherine was crowned 
at London, and in Dec. of that year she became the mother of Henry VI. The next 
year she was in France, where her husband died, and she returned to London with the 
funeral cortege; but after the funeral little is heard of her history, the only notable event 
being her secret marrrage to Owen Tudor, the heir of a princely house in Wales, who had 
distinguished himself for bravery at Agincourt. His position in England, however, was 
low, and the marriage was long kept secret — a necessity that caused Catherine much vex- 
ation an probably hastened her death. Her sod by Tudor was made earl of Richmond, 
and married Margaret Beaufort, heiress of the house of Somerset, and junior representa- 
tive of the branch of John of Gaunt, and she became the mother of Henry VII., and 
consequently the ancestress of the Tudor line of English kings. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL (see Catharine, St.) is frequently used as a charge in coats of 
arms, when it is represented with teeth. 

. CATHETEB (Gr. kathiemi, to thrust into), was a name applied indifferently to all 
instruments used for passing along mucous canals. In modern times, however, it lias gen- 
erally been reserved for tubular rods through which fluids or air may pass, and which may 
.five free exit to the accumulated contents of such organs as the urinary bladder. The 
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C, for the latter purpose is a very old surgical instrument The ancients made theirs of 
copper, which accumulated verdigris. In the 9th e. silver was substituted by the Arabian 
surgeons- as a- cleanlier, metal, and is still used by all who are not obliged, for economical 
reasons, to have their catheters made of. German, silver or pewter. The urinary C. for 
the male varies in length from 10 to 11 in. ; the female C. need not be more than 4 or 5 
inches. The form is a matter of indifference, but most surgeons prefer an instrument 
straight to within the last few inches of its length; the latter should be curved into the 
segment of a small circle. Others, however, use a double curve, and, indeed, nearly 

every surgeon has a peculiar fancy in this respect. 

Flexible catheters are made of gum elastic, which may be used either alone or sup- 
ported on "a wire. Many other materials have been proposed. Of late years, gutta- 
percha has been used, but owing to some awkward accidents— such as portions often 
breaking off in the bladder— it has not been generally adopted by surgeons. 

CATHODE. See Anode. . 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. See Iuvikoites, ante. 

CATHOLIC CHimOH. The term catholic literally signifies universal The phrase 
C. 0. is therefore 'equivalent -to “universal church,” and cannot properly be applied to 
any particular sect or body, such as the Roman, Anglican, Genevan, Reformed Lutheran, 
or 'Presbyterian, all of which form merely portions more or less pure of the “ church 
universal.” It was first employed to distinguish the Christian church from the Jewish; 
the latter being restricted to a single- nation, whereas the former was intended for the 
world in general. Afterwards, it served to mark the difference between the orthodox 
Christian church and the various sects •which sprang from it, such as the Corinthians, 
Basil klians, Arians, Macedonians, etc. The name has been retained by the church of 
Rome, which was the visible successor of the primitive one; and although Protestant 
divines have been careful to deny its applicability to a church which they consider buried 
under the corrupt accretions of centuries, yet the term catholic is still used by the popu- 
lace of almost every Protestant country as synonymous with Roman Catholic, so that 
from their minds all conception of the literal meaning of the word has vanished. For 
an account of the church of Rome, see art. Roman Catholic Chukchi. 

CATHOLIC, or United, COPTS, a body of about 10,000 native Egyptians who 
acknowledge .the authority of the pope of 'Rome. In 1855, one of their priests was 
appointed vicar apostolic and bishop in partihtts. 


CATHOLIC CREDITOR, in the law of Scotland, is one whose debt is secured over 
several or the whole subjects belonging to the debtor— e.g., over two or more heritable 
estates for the same debt, The C. C. is bound, so to exercise bis right as not unneces- 
sarily to injure the securities of the other creditors. Tims, if he draw his whole debt 
from one of the subjects, he must assign his security over the others to the postponed 
creditors. 

CATHOLIC (Roman) EMAHCIPATIOH ACT (10 Geo. IV. c. 7). To render this famous 
measure intelligible, and still more to convey a conception of its importance to younger 
readers, it is necessary that we should preface our account of it by a slight sketch of the 
position of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects before it was passed. From first- to last, 
the sufferings of the Roman Catholics were the fruit of political tyranny quite as much 
as of religious rancour or fanaticism, and their release was effected by a change in the 
political rather than in the religious views or feelings of the dominant party. The first 
occasion on which even a promise of a different line of policy from that which had been 
originally adopted was held out to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, was on the termina- 
tion of the revolutionary war in 1691; and had king William been able to carry out the 
views which his personal enlightenment and liberality dictated, It is probable that Catho- 
lic emancipation would have been hastened by more than a century. But the English 
parliament, which was intensely anti-Roman Catholic, enacted, on the 23d of Oct. 1691, 
that Irish members of both houses should take the oaths of supremacy; and three years 
later, a set of acts were passed, which placed the Roman Catholics 'in a worse position 
than at any previous period of their history. The whole population was disarmed, and 
the priests banished from the country. But what must have been still more intol- 
erable, was the interference with the private arrangements of their families. All Roman 
Catholics were prohibited from acting as guardians not only to Protestant but to Catho- 
lic children. At a somewhat later date (1704), it was enacted that if a son chose to turn 
Protestant, he should be entitled to dispossess His father, and at once to take possession 
of the family estate. . Though Catholics were not directly declared incapable of lidding 
land, they were deprived of the right of acquiring it by purchase, or even by long lease; 
and if a Catholic chanced to occupy a place in a line of entail, he was passed over in favor 
of the next Protestant heir. No office of trust, civil or military, was now open to a Cath- 
olic; he was forbidden to vote at elections, to intermarry with a Protestant, or even to 
dwell in Limerick or Galway, except under certain conditions. But perhaps the most 
demoralizing provision of all, was that which empowered the son of a Catholic to bring 
Ms father into chancery, to force him to declare on oath the value of his property, and 
to settle such an allowance on him as the court should determine, not only for the 
father’s life, but the son’s. 
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Amongst the other burdens of this heavy time, may be mentioned the exclusion of 
Catholics from the profession of the law, and the regulation that if a Protestant lawyer 
married a Catholic, he should be held to have gone over to her faith: the prohibition 
against Catholics acting as schoolmasters, under the penally of being prosecuted ac con- 
victs, by which the whole body was virtually excluded from, the benefits of education : 
and the still more summary enactment, that ii a priest celebrated marriage between a Prot- 
estant; and a Catholic, he should be hanged. But as years passed away, the memory of the: 
foul deeds of the inquisition and the confessional, and of the other enormities of which 
Roman Catholics had been guilty 'in their clays .of power, waxed fainter; milder feelings 
began to prevail; and when Grattan appeared as the champion of their rights, the field' 
was already in some degree prepared for his labors. Favored by such in tiuences, of 
which no one knew better how to avail himself, he succeeded, in 1780, in carrying, in 
the Irish parliament, the famous resolution, “that the king’s most- excellent majesty, 
and the lords and commons of Ireland, are the only competent power to make laws to 
bind Ireland.” Many of the disqualifying statutes were now repealed, and the claim 
for complete equality with Englishmen and Protestants, or complete separation from 
the. sister-country, was now formally urged. From this period to the final liberation 
was achieved, there was no rest. The Irish rebellion of 1798 brought home to the Eng- 
lish nation the dangers to which it would constantly be exposed till the question was 
finally adjusted. ^ The act of union of 1800 was the immediate consequence of that out- 
break; and to this act the Irish were induced to consent h)f a virtual pledge entered into 
by Mr. Pitt, to the effect that the Catholic disabilities should be at once removed. But, 
like William of Orange, Pitt had pledged himself to more than he was able to accomp- 
lish. The king was seized with, scruples regarding the obligations imposed upon him 
by his coronation oath, and made a vigorous stand against the proposals of his minister. 

At a subsequent period, efforts were made in the direction of emancipation by Mr. 
Canning and lord Castlereagh. About 1824, the press began to take up the question 
warmly; a Catholic association was formed, to prepare petitions to parliament; the 
Irish priests stimulated their flocks to subscribe for the purposes of agitation ; O'Connell 
rapidly became a power; and as early as March, 1825, the importance of the question 
was so deeply felt, that sir F. Burdett ventured to introduce a relief bill, which passed 
the commons by a majority of 268 to 241, but was rejected by the lords. A slight tern 
porary reaction now took place, the superstitious fears of ignorant Protestants being 
excited by a “ no-popery” cry, and in consequence, a new relief bill, introduced in 1827, 
though supported by the last effort of Canning’s eloquence, was lost in the commons by 
a majority of 4. But the liberal view. of the Roman Catholic claims was essentially the 
popular one — at least among the enlightened classes; and as a proof of this, under the 
hostile administration of the duke of Wellington, the very same resolution which had 
lost in 1827 by a minority of 4, was carried in 1828 by a majority of 6. The duke him- 
self now began to waver in opinion, so that the beginning of the end was manifestly 
near. During O’Connell’s famous canvass for the county of Clare, the duke declared in 
the house of lords, “if the public mind were now suffered to be tranquil, 'if the agitators 
of Ireland would only leave the. public mind at rest, the people would become move 
satisfied, and I certainly think it would then be possible to do something.” O’Connell’s 
return for Clare, notwithstanding the existence of the oaths which precluded him from’ 
taking his seat in the house, and the events which now followed in quick succession, 
madelt clear that the “something” of which the duke had spoken must be the passing 
of the emancipation bill in the ensuing session. The king’s speech, which was read on 
the 5th Feb. of the following year, accordingly contained a recommendation to parlia- 
ment, to consider whether the civil disabilities of the Catholics could not be removed, 
“consistently with the full and permanent security of our establishments in church and 
state.” 

On the 5th Mar., Mr. Peel brought forward the great measure. The majority on the 
motion in the commons for going into committee was 188, in a house of 508 members; 
the debate on the second reading issued in a majority of 180; and the final majority, 
after the bill had passed thro ugh "committee, in which "not one of the many amendments 
proposed was carried, was 178"m a house of 462. In the lords, the debate lasted three 
nights, the majority being 106 in favor of the second reading of a bill which, nine 
months before,* the same house had refused, by a majority of 45, even to entertain— so 
rapid and threatening had been the progress of the agitation. On the 13th April, 1829, 
this famous measure became the law of the land. It now only remains that, by men- 
tioning the provisions of the act, we sum- up the results of one of the most important 
controversies that ever agitated the inhabitants of this country. For the oath of supre- 
macy, another oath was substituted, by which all Catholic members of parliament 
bound themselves to support the existing institutions of the state, and not to injure 
those of the church (see Abjuration). Catholics were admitted to all corporate offices, 
and to an equal enjoyment of all municipal rights. The army and navy had already 
been opened to them. On the other hand," they were excluded from the offices of regent, 
of chancellor of England or Ireland, and of viceroy of Ireland ; from all offices con- 
nected with the church, its universities and schools, and from all disposal off church 
patronage. The ’most important security related to the franchise, in which a £10 was; 
substituted for a 406*. qualification in Ireland. The clergv of the R. C. church were left 
U. E. III. — 36 
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in the position of oilier dissenters, the government Having declined either to endow 
Uiem, or to Introduce any machinery for prying into their relations to the pope. But 
the public use of tlieir insignia of office, and of episcopal titles and names, was denied 
them; the extension of monacliism was prohibited; and it was enacted that the number 
of Jesuits should not be increased, and that they should henceforth be subject to regis- 
tration. For further information, see Miss 'Martineau’s History of England during the 
Peace from 1813 to 1846. W. & Ii. Chambers, 1858. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES, the name given, according to Clemens Alexandrinus and Oil 
gen, to certain epistles, addressed not to particular churches or individuals, but either 
to the church universal or to a large and indefinite circle of readers. Originally, the 
C. E. comprised only the first epistle of John and the first of Peter, but, at least as early 
as the 4th c. (as evinced by the testimony of Eusebius), the term was applied to all the 
apostolic writings used as “lessons” in the orthodox Christian churches. But this 
included the epistle of James, of Jude, the 2d of Peter, and the 2d and fid of John. 
These seven thus constituted the C. E., although the genuineness and authenticity of 
Hie last- mentioned five vvere not universally acknowledged ; but this very incorporation 
with epistles whose canonicify was not questioned, naturally liad the effect of confirm- 
ing their authority, so that in a short time the entire seven came to be considered a por- 
tion of the canon. 

CATHOLTCOS, the title of the patriarchs or chief ecclesiastics in the hierarchy of the 
Armenian church, and of the Christians of Georgia and Mingrelia. 
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CATI'ISTEAIJ-LAHOCHE, Pierre Marie Serastien, 1772-1828; a French philolo- 
gist who emigrated to San Domingo, where his antislavery sentiments were so obnoxious 
that he was prosecuted and saved from death only by the interference of the home 
government. He went to Cape Haytien, where in the great massacre he alone of 17 
Frenchmen was saved. He returned to Paris by way of the United States, set up a 
printing-office, and produced several dictionaries. In 1819, he was sent by the govern- 
ment to study the climate of French Guiana, and three years later his notes were pub- 
lished. iff- ■ WW - ? 


CATILX'NA, Lucius Sergius, descended from a patrician but impoverished family, 
was l). about the year 10S b.g. During his youth, he attached himself to the party of 
Sulla. His bodily constitution, which was capable of enduring any amount of labor, 
fatigue, and hardship, allied to a mind which could stoop to every baseness and feared 
no crime, fitted him to take the lead in the conspiracy which has made his name infa- 
mous to all ages. In the year 68 b.c., he was elected praetor; in 67 b.c., governor of Africa; 
and in 66 b.c., he desired to stand for the consulship, but was disqualified on account 
of the accusations brought against him of maladministration in his' province. Disap- 
pointed thus in his ambition, and 'burdened with, many and heavy debts, he saw, no hope 
for himself but in the chances of a political revolution, and therefore entered into a con- 
spiracy, including many other young Roman nobles, in morals and circumstances greatly 
like himself. The plot, however, was revealed to Cicero by Fulvia, mistress of one of 
the conspirators. Operations were to commence with the assassination of Cicero in 
tiie Campus Martins, but the latter was kept aware of every step of the conspiracy, and 
contrived to frustrate the whole design. In the night of Nov. 6 (68 b.c.), Catiline assembled 
his confederates, and explained to them a new plan for assassinating Cicero; for bring- 
ing up the Tuscan army (which he had seduced from its allegiance), under Manlius, 
from the encampment at Fmsulce; for setting fire to Rome, and putting to death the hostile 
senators and citizens. In the course of a few hours, everything was made known to Cicero. 
Accordingly, when the chosen assassins came to the house of the consul, on pretense of a 
visit, they were immediately repulsed. On the 8th of Nov. , Catiline audaciously appeared 
in the senate, when Cicero — who had received intelligence that the insurrection nad already 
broken out in Etruria — commenced the celebrated invective beginning*. Quomgue tandem 
uhutere, OatiUna, patientia nostm f etc. (“ How long now, Catiline, will you abuse our 
patience?”) The scoundrel was abashed, not by the keenness of Cicero’s attack, but by 
the minute knowledge he displayed of the conspiracy. His attempt at a reply was mis- 
erable, and ‘was drowned in cries of execration. With curses on his lips, he abruptly 
left the senate, and escaped from Rome during the night. Catiline and Manlius were now 
denounced as traitors, and an army under the consul, Antemius, was sent against them. 
The conspirators who remained in Rome, the chief of whom was Lentulus, were, 
arrested, tried, condemned, and executed, Dec. 5. The insurrections in several parts of 
Italy were meanwhile suppressed; many who had resorted to Catiline’s camp in Etruria, 
deserted when they heard what had taken place in Rome, and his intention to proceed 
into Gaul was frustrated. In the beginning of Jan. (62), he returned by Pistoria (now 
Pistoja) into Etruria, where he encountered the forces under Antonius, and, after a des- 
perate battle, in which he displayed almost superhuman courage and enthusiasm, was 
defeated and slain. The appearance of Catiline was in harmony with his character. He 
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CA'TION. See Anode. 

CATKIN, Amentum , in botany, a spike of numerous, small, unisexual flowers, destitute 
of calyx and corolla, and furnished with scale-like bractese instead, the whole inflor- 
escence finally falling off by an articulation in a single piece. Examples are found in 
the willow, hazel, oak, birch, alder, and other trees and shrubs, forming* the natural 
order amentacese (q.v.). In some, as* in the oak and hazel, the male flowers only are 
in catkins. 

GATLIN, Georoe, 1796-1872; b. Penn. ; an artist celebrated for bis travels, writings, 
and portraits of American Indians. He was bred to the law and practiced for a year < of 
two in Philadelphia, but having a taste for art he established himself in New York as a 
portrait-painter. About 1882, he became impressed with the fact, that the most 
remarkable American Indians were fast disappearing, and resolved to rescue at least 
the portraits of some of them from oblivion. In pursuit of this object be traveled and 
dwelt among the aboriginal tribes in North and South America, acquiring their languages, 
and thoroughly studying their manners and customs, traditions, history, and modes of 
life. After collecting many portraits, and many sketches of life and scenery, he pub- 
lished in London, in 1841, a large work on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the 
North American Indians , with 300 illustrations. In 1844, followed the North American 
Portfolio of Hunting Scenes; in 1848, Eight Years 5 Travels and Residence in Europe , in which 
lie gives the stories of several Indians •whom he had introduced to various European 
courts. In 1864,^ he published a little monograph which created much interest among 
medical men, entitled The Breath of Life, in which he argued the importance of keeping 
one’s mouth closed when sleeping— an idea doubtless suggested by the fact that the 
Indians use special care in this respect. His last work was Last Rambles among the 
India ns of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. 

CATMANDOO. See Khatmandu, ante. 

CATMINT, Nepeta cataria, a plant of the natural order labiata ; pretty common in 
England, in chalky and gravelly soils, but rare in Scotland and Ireland, widely diffused 
throughout Europe and the middle latitudes of Asia, and of North America; remark- 
able for the fondness which cats display for it. It appears to act upon them in a similar 
way to valerian root; and when its leaves are bruised so as to be highly odoriferous, 
they are at once attracted to it, rub themselves on it, tear at it, and chew it. Its odor 
has been described as intermediate between that of mint and that of pennyroyal. It lias 
erect stems, 2 to 3 ft. high, dense whorls of many whitish flowers, tinged and spotted with 
rose-color, and stalked heart-shaped leaves of a velvety softness, whitish and downy 
beneath. — Other species are numerous in the s. of Europe, and middle latitudes of Asia. 

CATNIP. See Catmint, ante. 

CA'TO, Dionysius, is the name prefixed to a little volume of moral precepts in verse, 
which was a great favorite during the middle ages. Whether or not such a person ever 
existed, is a point of the greatest uncertainty. The title which the book itself com- 
monly bears, is Dionym Caionis DisMcha de J ioribus ad Filium. Its contents have been 
differently estimated: some scholars have considered the precepts admirable; others, 
weak and vapid: some have found indications of a superior scriptural knowledge; 
others, of a deep-rooted paganism. The style has been pronounced the purest Latin 
and the most corrupt jargon. The truth would seem to be, that on a ground- work of 
excellent Latin of the* silver age, the illiterate monks of a later period have, as it were, 
inwoven a multitude of their own barbaric errors, which preclude us from determining 
precisely the period when, the volume was composed. It begins with a preface 
addressed by the supposed author to his son, after which come 56 injunctions of rather a 
simple character, such as parentem am a. This is followed by the substance and main 
portion of the book — viz., 144 moral precepts, each of which is expressed in two dactylic 
hexameters. During the middle ages, the JDisticha tvas used as a text-book for young 
scholars. In the 15th c., more than 30 editions were printed. The best edition" how- 
ever, is that published at Amsterdam in 1754 by Otto Arntzenius. Caxton translated 
it into English. , 

CA'TO, Marcus Porcius, surnamed Censonus and Sapiens (“the wise”), afterwards 
known as Cato Prjscus or Cato Major — to distinguish him from Cato of Utica — was 
b. at Tuseulum in 234 B.c. He inherited from his plebeian father a small farm in the 
country of the Sabines, where lie busied himself in agricultural operations, and learned 
to love the simple and severe manners of his Roman forefathers, which still lingered 
round his rural home. Induced by Lucius Valerius Flaceus to remove to Home when 
that city was in a transition epoch, from the old-fashioned strictness and severe frugality 
of social habits, to the luxury and licentiousness of Grecian manners, C. appeared to 
protest against this, to denounce the degeneracy of the Philo-hellenic party, and to set 
a pattern of sterner and purer character. He soon distinguished himself as a pleader 
at the bar of justice, and after passing through minor offices, w r as elected consul. In 
his province of Nearer Spain, where an insurrection had broken out after the departure 
of the elder Scipio (206 b.c.), C. was so successful in quelling disturbances and restoring 
order, that in the following year he was honored by a triumph. C. exhibited extraor- 
dinary military genius in Spain; his stratagems were brilliant, his plans of battle were 
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marked by great skill, and bis general movements were .apkl, bold, and unexpected. 
In 187 b.c. 3 a line opportunity occurred for the display of “antique Roman” notions. 
M. Fulvius Nobiiior bad just returned from .dEtolia victorious, and sought the honor 
of a triumph. G. objected. , Fulvius -was indulgent to his soldiers, hmah of literary 
taste, etc., and G. charges him, among other enormities, with “keeping poets in his 
camp.’’ These rude prejudices of C. were not acceptable to the senate, and O.’s opposi-. 
lion was fruitless. In 184 b.c., C. was elected censor, and discharged so rigorously the 
duties of bis office, that the epithet Censorms , formerly applied to all persons in the same 
station, was made his permanent surname. Many of his acts were highly commendable. 
He repaired the water-courses, paved the reservoirs, cleansed the drains, raised the 
rents paid by the publicans for the farming of the taxes, and diminished the contract 
prices paid by the state to the undertakers of public works. 4 More questionable reforms 
were those in regard to the price of slaves, dress, furniture, equipage, etc. His despotism 
in enforcing his own idea of decency may be illustrated from the fact, that he degraded 
Manilius, anian of -praetorian rank, for having kissed his wife in his daughter’s presence 
in open day. C. was a thoroughly dogmatic moralist, intolerant, stoical, but great, 
because he manfully contended with rapidly swelling evils; yet not wise, because he 
opposed the bad ami the good in the innovations of his age with equal animosity. 

In the year 175 b.c., 0. was sent to Carthage to negotiate on the differences between 
the Carthaginians and the Numidian king Masinissa; but having been offended by the 
Carthaginians, he returned to Rome, where, ever afterwards, he described Carthage ns 
the most formidable rival of. the empire, and concluded all his addresses in the senate-, 
house — whatever the immediate subject might be — with the well-known words : “ Cetera ra 
mnseo , Carthaginem esse delendam ” (“For the rest, I vote that Carthage must be 
destroyed ”). 

Though C, was acquainted with the Greek language and its literature, his severe 
principles led him to denounce the latter as injurious to national morals. He died 141) 
b.c., at the age of 85. C. was twice married. In his eightieth year, his second wife, 
Salonia, bore him a son, the grandfather of Cato of Utica. C. treated his slaves with 
shocking harshness and cruelty. In his old age, he became greedy of gain, yet never 
once allowed his avarice to interfere with his honesty as a state-functionary. He also 
composed various literary works, such as De Be Rustic a (a treatise on agriculture)— much 
corrupted, however. The best editions are by Gesner and Schneider in their Scripiores 
Rei Rmtiece, His greatest historical work, Origines, has, unfortunately, perished; but 
some few fragments are given in Krause’s Historieomm, Romano mm Fragmenta (Berlin, 
1838). Fragments of C.’s orations— of which as many as 150 were read by Cicero— are 
given in Meyer’s Orator um Ronumorum Fragmenta (Zurich, 184-2). 

CA'TO, Marcus Porcius, named Cato the Younger, or Cato Uticensis (from the 
place of his death), was born 95 b.c. Having lost, during childhood, both parents, lie 
was educated in the house of his uncle, M. Livius Dmsiis, and, even in his boyhood, 
gave proofs of his decision and strength of character. In the year 72 b.c., he "served 
with distinction in the campaign against Spartacus, but without "finding satisfaction in 
military life, though he proved himself a good soldier. From Macedonia, where he was 
military tribune in 67, lie went to Pergamus in search of the Stoic philosopher, A then - 
odorus, whom he brought back to his camp, and whom ho induced to proceed with him 
to Rome, where he spent the time partly in philosophical studies, and partly in forensic 
discussions. Desirous of honestly qualifying himself for the qumstorship, he" commenced 
to study all the financial questions connected with it. Immediately after his election, 
he introduced, in spite of violent opposition from those interested, a rigorous reform 
into the treasury offices. He quitted the f qumstorship at the appointed tune amid gen- 
eral applause. In 68 b.c., he was elected tribune, and also delivered his famous speech 
on the Catiline conspiracy, in which he denounced Caesar as an accomplice of that 
political desperado, and determined the sentence of the senate. Strongly dreading the 
influence of unbridled greatness, and not discerning that an imperial genius — like that 
of Caesar— was the only thing that could remedy the evils of that overgrown monster, the 
Roman republic, he commenced a career of what seems to us blind pragmatical opposi- 
tion to the three most powerful men in Rome— Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar. C. was a 
noble but strait-laced theorist, who lacked the intuition into circumstances which 
belongs to men like Caesar and Cromwell. His first opposition to Pompey was success- 
ful; but his opposition to Caesar’s consulate for the year 59 not only failed, but even 
served to hasten the formation of the first triumvirate between Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. He was afterwards forced to side with Pompey, who had resiled from his 
connection with Caesar, and become reconciled to the aristocracy. After the battle of 
Pharsalia (48 b.c,), C, intended to join Pompey, but hearing the news of his death, 
escaped into Africa, where’he was elected commander by the partisans for Pompey, but 
resigned the post in favor of Metellus Scipio, and undertook the defense of Utica. ‘Here, 
when he had tidings of Caesar’s decisive Victory over Bcipio at Thapsus (April 6, 46 b.c.), 
CU finding that his troops were wholly intimidated, advised the Roman senators and 
knights to escape from Utica, and make terms "with the victor, but prohibited all inter- 
cessions in his own favor. He resolved to die rather than surrender, and, after spending 
ihe night in reading Plato’s Phcedo, committed suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. , Fig. 3. 

where PA and QB are two of the incident rays, and are reflected in the directions AR 
and BS respectively, will make the truth of this pretty clear to the eye. The propo- 
sition, however, maybe rigidly demonstrated by aid of Euclid, book xi., with which, 
however, we shall not presume the reader to be acquainted.* The reader may satisfy 
himself of its truth practically by taking a number of rods parallel to one another and 
inclined to the floor, and then turning them overfill they shall again be equally inclined 
to the floor, when he will again find them all parallel. — 2. If a diverging or converg- 
ing pencil is incident on a plane mirror, the focus of the reflected pencil is situated 
on the opposite side of the mirror to that of the incident pencil, and at an equal 
distance from it. Suppose the pencil to be diverging from the. focus Q (fig. 2),. on the 


CAT'ODON and Catodon'timi. See Cacholot. 

CAT-O’-l'IS'E-TAILS. See Flogging. 

CATOO'SA, a eo. in n.w. Georgia, watered by affluents of me Tennessee river, and 
crossed by the Western and Atlantic railroad; 175 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 4,409 — 616 colored. 
The region is hilly, with much woodland. The productions are chiefly agricultural. 
Co. seat, Ringgold. 

CATOP TRICS. The divisions of the science of optics are laid out and explained in 
the article Optics (q.v.). C. is that subdivision of geometrical optics which treats of 
the phenomena of light incident upon the surfaces of bodies, and reflected therefrom. 
All bodies reflect more or less light, even those through which it is most readily trans- 
missible; light falling on such media, for instance, at a certain angle, is totally reflected. 
Rough surfaces scatter or disperse (see Dispersion of Light) a large portion of what 
fallkon them, through which it is that their peculiarities of figure, color, etc., are seen 
by eyes in a variety of positions; they are not said to reflect light, but there is no doubt 
they do, though in such a way, owing to their inequalities, as never to present the 
phenomena of reflection. The surfaces with which C., accordingly, deals, are the 
smooth and polished. It tracks the course of 'rays pencils of light after reflection 
from such surfaces, and determines the positions, and traces the forms, of images of 
objects as seen in mirrors of different kinds. 

A ray of light is the smallest conceivable portion of a stream of light, and is repre- 
sented by the line of its path, which is always a straight line. A pencil of light is an 
assemblage of rays constituting either a cylindrical or conical stream. A stream of light 
is called a converging pencil when the rays converge to the vertex of the cone, called a 
focus; and a diverging pencil, when they diverge from the vertex. The axis of the 
cone in each case is called the axis of the pencil. "When the stream consists of parallel 
rays, the pencil is called cylindrical, and the axis of the cylinder is the axis of the pen- 
cil. In nature, all pencils of light are primarily diverging — every point of a luminous 
body throwing off light in a conical stream ; converging rays, however, are continually 
produced in optical instruments, and when light diverges from a very distant body, such 
as a fixed star, the rays from it falling on any small body, such as a reflector in a tele- 
scope, may, without error, be regarded as forming a cylindrical pencil. When a ray fails 
upon any surface, the angle which it makes with the normal to the surface at the point 
of incidence is called the angle of incidence; and that which the reflected ray makes with 
the normal, is called the angle of reflection. 

Two facts of observation form the ground-work of catoptrics. They are expressed 
in wliat are called the laws of reflection of light: 1. In the reflection of light, the inci- 
dent ray, the normal to the surface at the point of incidence, and the reflected, ray, 
lie all in one plane. 2. The angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 
These laws are simple facts of observation and experiment, and they are easily verified 
experimentally. Rays of all colors and qualities follow these laws, so that w lute light, 
after reflection, remains undecomposed. The laws, too, hold, whatever be the nature, 
geometrically, of the surface. If the surface be a plane, the normal is the perpend ic 
ular to the plane at the point of incidence; if it be curved, then the normal is the 
perpendicular to the tangent plane at that point. From these laws and geometrical 
considerations may be deduced all the propositions of catoptrics.^ In the present 
work, only those can be noticed whose truth can in a manner be exhibited to the eye 
without any rigid mathematical proof. They are arranged under the heads plane sur- 
faces and curve surfaces. ' 

Plane Surfaces. — 1. When a pencil of parallel rays falls upon a plane mirror, the 
reflected pencil consists of parallel rays. A glance at the annexed figure (fig. 1), 
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mirror of the surface of which GB is a section. Draw QX<j perpendicular to CB and 
make the nq is the focus of the reflected rays, For let QA, QB, QC be any of 

the incident rays in the plane of the figure; draw the line AM perpendicular to CB, and 
draw AR, making the angle MAR equal to the angle of incidence, MAQ. Then All is 
the reflected ray. Join qA. A r ow it can be proved geometrically, and indeed is appar- 
ent at a glance, that qA and AR are in the same straight line; in other words, the 
reflected ray AR proceeds as if from q. In the same way, it may be shown that the 
direction of any other reflected ray, as BS, is as if it proceeded from q; in other words, q 
is the focus of reflected rays; it is, however, only their virtual focus. Bee art. Focus. 
If a pencil of rays converged to q, it is evident that they would be reflected to Q as their 
real focus, so that a separate proof for the case of a converging pencil is unnecessary. 
The reader who has followed the above will have no difficulty in understanding how the 
position and form of the image of an object placed before a plane mirror— as in fig. 3, 
where the object is the arrow AB, in the plane of the paper, to which the plane of 
the mirror is perpendicular— should be of the same form, and magnitude as the object 
(as ab in the fig.), and at an equal distance from the mirror, on the opposite side of it, 
hut with its different parts inverted with regard to a given direction. The highest 
a, for instance, in the image, corresponds with the lowest point. A, in the object. He 
will also understand liow, in the ordinary use of a looking-glass, the right hand of the 
image corresponds to the left hand of the object. 

When two plane mirrors are placed with their reflecting surfaces towards each other, 
and parallel, they form the experiment called the endless gallery. Let .(in fig, 4) the 
arrow, Q, be placed vertically between the parallel mirrors, CD, BA, with their sil- 
vered faces turned to one another, Q will produce in the mirror CD the image q\ 
This image will act as a new object to produce with the mirror BA the image q'\ 
which, again, will produce with the mirror CD another image, and so on. Another 
series of images, such as q' } q\ etc., will similarly he produced at the same time, the 



first of the series being q\ the image of Q in the mirror BA. By an eye placed between 
the mirrors, the succession of images will be seen as described; and if the mirrors 
were perfectly plane and parallel, and reflected all the light incident on them, the num- 
ber of the images of both series would be infinite. If, instead of being parallel, the 
mirrors are inclined at an angle, the form and position of the image of an object may 
be found in precisely the same way as in the former case, the image formed with the 
first mirror being regarded as a new (virtual) object, whose image, with regard to the 
second, has to be determined. For a curious application of two plane mirrors meeting 
and inclined at an angle an aliquot part , of 180 °, see art. Kaleidoscope.— 8 . The two 
propositions already established are of extensive application, as has partly been shown 
They include the explanation of all phenomena of light related to plane mirrors. The 
third proposition is one also of considerable utility, though not fundamental. It is- 
When a ray of light has been reflected at each of two "mirrors inclined at a given 
angle to each other, in a plane perpendicular to their intersection, the reflected ray 
will deviate from its original course by an angle double the angle of inclination of 
the mirrors. Let A and B (fig, 5) be sections ot the mirrors in a plane perpendicular 
to their intersection, and let their directions be produced till they meet in 0. Let SA . 
in the plane of A and B, be the ray incident on the first mirror at A, and lot AB be 
the line in which it is thence reflected to B. After reflection at B, it will pass in the 
line BD, meeting SA, its original path, produced in D. The angle ADB evidently 
measures its deviation from its' original course, and this angle is readily shown to be 
double of the angle at C, which is that of the inclination of the mirrors. It is on this 
proposition that the important mathematical instruments called the quadrant and sex- 
tant (q.v.) depend 

Curved Surfaces.— As when a pencil of light is reflected by a curved mirror, each 
ray follows the ordinary law of reflection, in every case in which we can draw the 
normals for the different points of the surface, we can determine the direction in 
which the various rays of the pencil are reflected, as in the case of plane mirrors, It so 
Dampens that normals can be easily drawn only in the case of the sphere, and of a few 
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called oblique when its axis is ax an angle to the axis of the mirror. As the ray inci- 
dent in the line 0 A. will be reflected back in the same line — OA being the normal at A— 
the focus of reflected rays must be in OA. Let SP be one of the rays; it will be reflected 
so that / #PO=Z SPO. But z PO^= Z OPS by parallel lines. Therefore, Z #PO- 
Z r/OP, and Pq and O q are equal. If, now, the incident pencil be very small— i.e., if P 
be very near A — then the line P q will very nearly coincide with the line OA, and P# and 
O q will each of them become very nearly the half of OA. Let F be the middle point of 
OA — the point, namely, to which q tends as the pencil diminishes. The F is called the 
principal focus of the mirror, and AF the principal focal length, which is thus = | 
radius of the mirror. It will be observed that when AP is not small, q lies between A 
and F. Fg is called the aberration of the ray. When AP is large, the reflected rays 
will continually intersect, and form a luminous curve with a cusp at F. This curve "is 
called the caustic (q.v.). We shall now proceed to the more general case of a small pen- 
cil of diverging rays, incident directly on a concave spherical mirror. Let PAP' (fig. 
8) be a section of the mirror, A the center of its aperture, O of its curvature, and let F 
be its principal focus. Then, if Q be the focus of incident rays (as if proceeding from. 


•‘ surfaces of revolution,” as they are called. These are the paraboloid, the ellipsoid, 
and the hyperboloid of revolution. The paraboloid of revolution is of importance in 
optics, as it is used in some specula for telescopes. {See arts. Speculum and Tele- 
scope. The three surfaces last named are, however, all of them interesting, as being 
for pencils of light incident in certain ways what are called surfaces of accurate reflec- 
tion — i.e., they reflect all the rays of the incident pencil to a single point or focus. We 
shall explain to what this property is owing in the case of the parabolic reflector, and 
state generally the facts regarding the other two. 

1. The concave parabolic reflector is a surface of accurate reflection for pencils of 
rays parallel to the axis or central line of figure of the paraboloid. This results from 
the property of the surface, that the normal at any point of it passes through the axis, 
and bisects the angle between a line through that point, parallel to the axis, and a 
line joining the point to the focus of the generating parabola. Referring to tig. 6, 
suppose a ray incident on the surface at P, in the line SP, parallel to the axis AFG. 
Then if F be the focus of the generating parabola, .join PF. PF Is the direction of 
the reflected ray. For PG, the normal at P, by the property of the surface, bisects the 
angle FPS, and therefore Z (angle) FPG= ZGPS. But SPG is the angle of incidence, 
and SP, PG, and FP are in one plane, and, therefore, by the laws of reflection, FP is 
the reflected ray. In the same way, all rays whatever, parallel to the axis, must pass 
through F after reflection. If F were a luminous point, the rays from it, after reflec- 
tion on the mirror, would all proceed in a cylindrical pencil parallel to the axis. 
This reflector, with a bright light in its focus, is accordingly of common use in light- 
houses. 

2. In the concave ellipsoid mirror there are two points — viz., the foci of the gener- 
ating ellipse, such that rays diverging from either will be accurately reflected to the 
other. This results from the property of the figure, that the normal at" any point bisects 
the angle included between lines drawn to that point from the foci. 

8. Owing to a property of the surface similar to that of the ellipsoid, a pencil of rays 
converging to the exterior focus of a hyperbolic reflector, will be accurately reflected to 
the focus of the generating hyperbola. 

The converse of the above three propositions holds in the case of the mirrors being 
convex. 

Though the sphere is not .a surface of accurate reflection, except for rays diverging 
from the center, and which on reflection are returned thereto, the spherical reflector is 
of great practical importance, because it can be made with greater facility and at less 
.expense than the parabolic reflector. See art. Telescope. It is necessary, then, to 
investigate the phenomena of light reflected from it. 

4. Spheriml Mirrors . — It is usual to treat of two eases, the one the more frequent in 
practice, the other the more general and comprehensive in theory. First, then, to find 
the focus of reflected rays when a small pencil of parallel rays "is incident directly on 
a concave spherical mirror. Let BAB' (fig. 7) be a section of tlie mirror, O its center 
of curvature, and A the center of its aperture. AO is the axis of the mirror, and there- 
fore of the incident pencil, because it is incident directly on the mirror; a pencil being 
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contain, fossil scales of the earliest fishes. The Catskill mountains were formerly sup- 
posed to belong in this group, whence the name, now known to be inappropriate. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, a group of the Alleghany chain, in its largest sense, situated 
near the right bank at once of the Hudson and of tke*Mohawk, in the state of Hew York. 
The loftiest points, Round Top and High Peak, are respectively 3,800 ft. and 3,720 above 
tide-water; and, on a third eminence, a terrace of 2,500 ft., above the same level presents 
Catskill Mountain house, a favorite retreat in summer. The group is drained chiefly by 
Catskill creek, which, at a village of its own name, enters the Hudson 111 m. above its 
mouth, and 34 below the confluence of the Mohawk. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS (ante), a part of the Appalachian system w. of the Hud- 
son, river in Greene eo., N. Y. The group, about 12 m. long, nearly parallel with the 
river about, 8 m. distant, turns westward in spurs extending” many miles. Besides the 
Ulster and Delaware railroad, beginning at Kingston and leading w. into the moun- 
tains, there is a good wagon road from Catskill village to the “ Mountain House,” 12 m. 
w., which is a favorite summering place. The house stands on a terrace 2,231 ft. above 
the river, and almost at the edge of a perpendicular cliff several hundred ft. high. 
There is another public house on Overlook mountain, a few miles to the s., which is 
estimated to be 3,800 ft. above tide. The views from these houses and from the neigh- 
boring peaks are wonderfully varied and beautiful, reaching from the Green mountains 
in Vermont to the highlands at West Point, and taking in nearly 100 m. of the Hudson 
river and -valleys with numerous cities and villages, ami a vast expanse of highly culti- 
vated farming country. An immense number of summer boarders are accommodated 
through all this region, not only in hotels, but also in countless farm-houses and village 
homes. One of the highest points is the top of Overlook, 3,800 feet. The other prom- 
inent elevations are Hunter mountain, High peak, and Round Top. One of the sights 
of the region is “The Clove,” or ravine, and the fails therein. The ravine is about 5 m. 
long. At its head two rivulets unite and flow rapidly to a point where the mountain 
divides and forms a deep hollow into which the brook rushes over a cascade of 180 ft.; 
and further down are other falls, one of 80 and another of 40 feet. The ice formation 
in winter around the highest fall is particularly grand and beautiful. There are other 
ravines and. water- falls in the region, but none equally important. The mountains are 
for the most part covered with thick forests of oak, hickory, ash, maple, beech, pine, 
etc. 

CAT’S-TAIL. See Typha, 

CAT’S-TAIL GBASS. See Timothy Grass. 

CATTACK. See Cuttack, ante, 

CATTARAUGUS, a co. in w. New York, on the Pennsylvania border, watered by 
the Allegheny and other rivers, and intersected by the New York and Erie and the 
Atlantic and "Great Western railroads, and the Genesee Valley canal; 1250 sq.m.; pojx 
’80,55,808. The surface is undulating and the soil fruitful. The chief products are 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, hay, cheese, •• butter, wool, hops, and maple sugar. Iron, 
manganese, marl, peat, and sulphur are found. Co. seat, Little Valley. 

CAT 'T ABO, a t. of Austria, in the crown-land of Dalmatia, is situated at the head of 
the gulf of Cattaro, about 86 m. s.e. of Ragusa. It is strongly fortified, and surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. The castle, a massive and almost inaccessible building, 
stands on a precipitous rock immediately behind the town. C. has a cathedral several 
churches and hospitals, and a population of 3,000. C., which was at one time the 

capital of a small republic, was in 1807 annexed to the kingdom of Italy, but was handed 
over to Austria in 1814 by the treaty of Vienna, — Cattaro, Gulf of, or Bocca di 
Cattaro, an inlet of the Adriatic, near the s. extremity of the Dalmatian coast. It 
consists of three basins or lakes, connected by straits of about half a mile in breadth. 
The outer entrance is only a mile and a half wide, and the total length of the gulf is 
about 80 miles. Mountains protect it from all winds, and it lias a depth of froiiT 15 to 
20 fathoms. 

CAT'TEGAT, or Kattegat (Sinus Coda nits), the bay or arm of the sea situated 
between the e, coast of Jutland and the w. coast of Sweden, to the n. of the Danish 
islands. It is connected with the Baltic sea by the Great and Little Belt (q.v.), and by 
the sound. The Skagerrack (q.v.) connects it with the North sea. The length of the 
C. is about 150 m , and its greatest breadth 85 miles. It is of unequal depth, and has 
dangerous sand-banks. The principal islands are Lasoe, Sams5e, and Anhalt. The 
Danish shores of the C. are low r , but the Swedish shore is very steep and rocky. 

CATTEBMOLE, George, one of the most distinguished of English painters in water- 
colors, was bom at Dickleburgh, Norfolk, in 1800. His pictures, which embrace fi 
wude range of subjects, are remarkable for their striking originality of conception, 
vigorous execution, and fine color and tone. One of his best known and greatest pic- 
tures is ‘‘Luther at the Diet of Spires,” containing 83 portraits of the principal charac- 
ters, copied from^ the authentic originals by the old masters. He also designed the 
engravings for Ins brother’s History of the Civil Wars, and illustrated many scenes in 
Pcott’s novels and in Shakespeare. His later works are chiefly oil-paintings, "lie d. July 
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GATTI, or Ceatti, a German people, included by Caesar under the name Suevi (q.v.), 
who inhabited acountry pretty nearly corresponding to the present Hesse. The south- 
western part of their territory, around MaMiacum^ , was .conquered by the Romans under 
Drusus. The C. took part in the general rising of the Germans under Hermann,, 


caila failed in an expedition against them and the Alemanm m the dd century. About 
the middle of that century, tlieir name began to give place to that ot the I ranks (q.v.), 
and is last mentioned by Claudian in the latter part of the 4th century. 

CATTLE. See Ox. 

CATTLE, in English law. See Chattel. 

CATTLE-PLAGUE, Rinderpest (Ger,), or Steppe Murrain, is a contagious eruptive 
fever, or exanthema, of the bovine species; sheep, goats, deer, and other allied species 
occasionally, however, catch it from cattle. It occurs indigenously on the plains of 
western Russia, whence it has at various times overspread most parts of the old world. 
The specific virus from diseased or infected animals is the only source of cattle-plague; 
no filth, overcrowding, or other health-depressing cause has hitherto produced it. As in 
small-pox, scarlatina, and other eruptive fevers, an incubative stage, varying between 
two and twenty days, intervenes between the introduction of the virus into the system, 
either by inoculation or contagion, and the development of the characteristic symptoms. 
These consist essentially of congestion of the mucous and cutaneous surfaces, with a 
sort of aphthous eruption, and thickening, softening, and desquamation of the super- 
ficial investing membrane. The disease runs a tolerably fixed and definite course, 
which is not materially altered by any known remedial measures. It seldom attacks 
the same individual a second time. 

History, —The cattle-plague has been recognized for upwards of a thousand years. 
It appears to have destroyed the herds of the warlike tribes who overran the Roman 
empire during the 4th and 5th centuries. About 810, it traveled with the armies of 
Charlemagne into France, and about the same period is also supposed to have visited 
England. Several times throughout the course of every century it spread from the 
plains of Russia over the western countries of Europe, and is stated to have again visited 
England about 1225. Although occasioning, every few years, great losses on the con- 
tinent of Europe, the plague does not appear • to have again shown itself in England 
until 1714, when it appeared at Islington about the middle of July, was very destruc- 
tive for about three months, but was again got rid of towards Christmas. In 1744, 
it was in Holland, destroying there, in two years, 200,000 .cattle; in Denmark, from 
1745-49, it killed 280,000; in some provinces of Sweden it spared only 2 per cent of 
the horned cattle. It made terrible havoc throughout Italy, destroying 400,000 beasts 
in Piedmont alone. In April, 1745, the plague was again imported into England, 
probably by some white calves from Holland, where, as already stated, it had for some 
time prevailed. It continued its devastations for twelve years, but it is now impossible 
accurately to discover the losses it occasioned. In the third and fourth years of its 
ravages, 80,000 cattle were slaughtered, and double that number are supposed to have 
died. In 1747, 40,000 cattle died in Nottingham and Lancashire alone; whilst, so late 
as 1757, 30,000 perished in Cheshire in six months. In March, 1770, the disease was 
brought with some hay from Holland to Portsoy, in the Moray firth; several cattle 
died, and others, to the value of £799, 12s. 2$. /being destroyed, the further spread 
of the pest was prevented. By the wars which wasted Europe towards the close of 
the last and first eighteen years of the present century, cattle-plague was spread widely 
over the continent, and occasioned, wherever it occurred, terrible losses. Since then, 
at short intervals, it has spread— -always being traceable to its source on the Russian 
plains — over Poland, Hungary, Austria, Prussia, portions of Germany and Italy, and 
has extended to Egypt. It has also reached China and Japan. 

The British outbreak of 1865-67, like its predecessors, undoubtedly came from 
Russia. The steamer Tanning , from Revel, brought 331 cattle and 330 sheep into Hull 
on 29th May, 1865. A portion of the cattle had come from the interior of Russia, 
where the plague then was, or recently had been; the cargo was rapidly landed, and 
very hurriedly inspected. Nearly half of the cattle were distributed in various lots to 
butchers in Leeds, Derby, and Manchester, but, curiously, these do not appear to have 
left any contagion in their trail. One hundred and seventy-five came to London, 
remained from the Monday evening until Thursday’s market in lairs at York road, 
adjoining the cattle-market. It was stated, in a leader in the Times of loth Aug, that 
rinderpest was seen in the metropolitan market as early as 12th June. Certain it is 
that more than one lot purchased on 19th June carried the disease to several dairies in 
and about London. The first cases were mistaken for cases of poisoning, the cows they 
had stood beside were sent into market, and thus the subtle disorder m a few weeks 
spread into many dairies both in town and country. Twenty-three Dutch cattle, having 
stood over for several markets, were sent back to Holland on 2d July, carried with them 
the contagion, were placed in a field near Schiedam, but soon sickened and died, thus 
spreading the disease in Holland. During the next six months, plague was repeatedly 
reimported thence into England. Until 11th Aug., 1865, no restrictions whatever were 
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put upon the removal of cattle; diseased and infected animals were freely taken to fairs 
and markets, were openly traveled byroad and rail; whilst the metropolitan market 
cont inued every week to send forth infected cases, not only to the neighboring counties, 
but to Southampton, Birmingham, Hereford, Liverpool, Edinburgh, "and even to Aber- 
deenshire. As early as 18th July, the pest was brought from London to Huntly by 
four calves; subsequent outbreaks occurred in the same way. The stamping-out system 
was, however, early and rigidly enforced in Aberdeenshire, and eight distinct outbreaks 
were promptly got rid of. 

In Edinburgh, At appeared probably about 9th Aug., was brought from London by 
some low-priced foreign cows; in six weeks, about 800, or one half the dairy cows in 
Edinburgh, had died — 200 having been buried in one trench. By the end of Jan., four 
fifths of the dairy cows had perished, but Edinburgh was reported clear. In Glasgow, 
the first case occurred on 19th Aug., in a cow sent from Edinburgh. By ,30th Sept., 
492 cases were reported, and. it continued to spread. By the middle of Oct., it was in 
Mr. Harvey’s valuable stock of 800, of which 25 died in one night, and to save further 
loss, 50 healthy animals were in one day disposed of to the butcher. From Falkirk 
■Trysts^ as. from Barnet, Norwich Hill, and other large English fairs, the disease was 
transmitted into fresh localities. From the autumn trysts, it -was. carried into Perthshire, 
Forfarshire, and Fifeshire. Diseased cattle passing along in railway trucks, appear to 
have spread the contagion over the fields adjoining the line at Thornton, Fifeshire. 
Into West Lothian it was conveyed in early Sept, by lambs from the Edinburgh market. 

The rapid spread of the insidious disorder may be gathered from the fact that, 
whilst, during the week ending 24th June, 1865, there was only one outbreak at Mrs. 
Kick oil’s dairy at Islington, and 80 animals affected, by 30th Sept, there were 1702 
farms, sheds, or other places in which the pest liad appeared, and 13,263 animals had 
been attacked. Three months later, 8252 separate places had been visited, and 62,743 
animals attacked. During six months, the aggregate of cattle attacked was 76,002. 
During the three months to 30th Mar., 13,443 farms and other premises had been 
infected, and 147,275 cattle attacked. In Dec., 1865, the fresh cases each week reached 
9000; but in spite of remedial and preventive measures, of orders in council, and 
restrictions on the movement of stock, the number of weekly cases steadily increased to 
15,706 in the third week of Feb. “ Tlie cattle diseases prevention act” passed 20th 
Feb., 1806, and tlie advantages flowing from the restrictions thus tardily imposed on 
the trade in cattle, and the slaughter of diseased and infected animals, w r ere speedily 
apparent. In four weeks, the number of cases was reduced by one half. During the 
three months ending 80th June, 28,276 cases were reported; during the next three 
months to 30th Sept., the numbers fell to 2108; whilst, to 29th Dec., the three months’ 
cases were but 149; to 30th Mar., 1867, 89 new cases w T ere noted. Throughout April 
and May the number of cases continued steadily to decline; but during the week ending 
25th May a fresh outbreak occurred in the Finsbury district of the metropolis, and 81 
animals ‘died, or were slaughtered to prevent the further spread of the pest. With the 
exception of an isolated outbreak in Essex, which was promptly stayed by slaughter of 
the ailing and suspected animals, the country was free of plague during August. The 
following are the records of its destructive career during 1865-67: 


Attacked. Killed. Died. Recovered. 

England 223,672 . 102,740 90,450 21,589 

Wales 8,888 1,180 5,794 1,117 

Scotland 46,868 6,263 28,088 10,707 


Total 278,923 110,183 124,332 33,413 


To this sad total must be added 11,000 cases known to have been attacked and unac- 
counted for, and upwards of 60,000 healthy cattle slaughtered to prevent the spread of 
the disease. Plague v r as again imported into Hull in Aug., 1872; it was brought with 
cattle from Cronstadt; it spread into several districts of the East Riding, attacked 72 
animals, 51 of which were killed, and 21 died. In 1877, an outbreak took place in 
Germany, but by energetic measures was speedily suppressed without extensive losses. 

Causes . — The development of cattle-plague by filth, overcrowding, miasmata, hot 
weather, or other such causes, is untenable. Faulty hygiene, by lowering vitality, prob- 
ably renders the animal more prone to tlie attack, and less able to bear up against it, but 
it cannot originate plague. Like hydrophobia, small-pox, or syphilis, it is developed only 
by the special virus, vvliich. appears to have its habitat on the Russian steppes. This virus 
occurs abundantly in the blood of every plague-stricken beast, in the discharges from its 
nostrils, mouth, or eyes, in the ofLseourings from the bowels, probably even in the 
breath. It may be transferred to healthy beasts by inoculation. A little of the blood 
or nasal or other mucous discharges of a plague case, if introduced underneath the skin 
of a healthy cow, develops the disease within a few days. The transference of the virus, 
or contagion from the sick to the sound animal, is not always so direct and evident. As 
with other catching diseases, the virus may be carried considerable distances in the air; 
its particles are minute, but they have powerful vitality; it may adhere to the food that 
has lain before infected beasts; to the litter from the stalls, or even after it has been 
heaped for weeks; to the clothes of attendants; to the floors, walls, or stalling of build- 
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rags; to imperfectly cleansed cattle-trucks. So subtile and potent is the plague poison, 
aiicl so endowed 'with the power of self-multiplication and growth, that a very minute 
portion of it finding access to the blood of a healthy animal of the bovine race increases 
so rapidly, that to use the words of the commissioners’ report, ls T o. III. p. 4, ‘‘the whole 
mass of the blood, weighing many pounds, is infected; and every small particle of that 
blood contains enough poison to give the disease to another animal.” It may gain access 
to the blood probably through the air-passages, perhaps also by absorption through the 
mucous surface of the bowels, or even through the skin. 

Symptoms . — In from three to six days after an animal has been exposed to the virus 
of cattle-plague, or about 36 to 48 hours after being purposely inoculated, the tempera- 
ture of the body is raised by several degrees. A delicate thermometer introduced into 
the vagina or rectum, instead of marking about 102° F., indicates 104° to 106°. As yet 
the appetite, secretion of milk, breathing, and pulse are scarcely if at all affected, and 
but for the elevation of temperature, accompanied sometimes by dullness, the animal 
might be supposed to be in the best of health. Two or three days later, or usually 
within six or eight days after the beast has taken in the subtile virus, the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth is generally observed to be slightly reddened, and soon a granular 
yellowish-white eruption, consisting of thickened epithelium cells and granules, appears 
on the gums round the incisor teeth, and by and by on the lips and dental pad. Some 
hours later, the same eruption extends to the cheeks, tongue, and hard palate. Within 
48 hours, or about the .sixth day of attack, a crust of epithelium covers the gums* lips, 
and mouth, and when wiped away, or accidentally rubbed off, leaves the abraded mem- 
brane red and vascular, and exhibiting patches of erosion. The membrane lining the 
vagina indicates very similar appearances; it is reddened and vascular, dotted with 
grayish translucent elevations about the size of rape-seeds, covered with a whitish-yel- 
low, usually sticky discharge, and occasionally marked with patches of excoriation. 
The skin, like the mucous surfaces, is congested; there is hence a perverted develop- 
ment of scarf skin, and of the oleaginous secretion of the irritated sebaceous glands. The 
skin is thus invested with a furfuraceous desquamation; whilst on its thinner portions 
about the lips, between the thighs, and on the udder, there are papular eruptions or ele- 
vations. About two, or even three days after the temperature lias been increased, arid 
usually one, or even two days after the appearance of the characteristic eruption on the 
gums, the constitutional symptoms present themselves. The animal is dull, hangs its 
head, arches its back, the eyes are leaden and watery, and from both eyes and noselhere 
latterly comes a dirty slimy discharge. Appetite and rumination are irregular, and in 
dairy cows, the secretion of milk rapidly abates. The breathing, especially towards the 
sixth day, is oppressed, expiration is prolonged, and accompanied by a peculiar grunt. 
The pulse is small and thready, and quickened as death approaches. The bowels, usually 
at first confined, become, towards the sixth or seventh day, much relaxed; the discharges 
. passed, often with pain and straining, are profuse and liquid, offensive, acrid, pale col- 
ored, and occasionally mixed with blood. The patient loses weight and strengt h, totters 
if it attempt to walk, and prefers to lie rather than to stand. Death usually occurs 
about the seventh day, and is preceded by muscular twitchings, a peculiar sickly, often 
offensive smell, a cofd clammy state of bodv, moaning, grinding of tire teeth, and rapidly * 
increasing prostration. 

Prognosis . — Cases usually terminate unfavorably when about the fifth or sixth day 
the animal temperature falls rapidly; the pulse becomes small quick, and weak; the 
breathing more difficult, distressed, and moaning; the diarrhea increased; and the 
depression more notable. A more favorable termination may he anticipated when, after 
the fifth day, the heightened temperature, so notable even from the earliest stages, abates 
gradually; the breathing becomes easier; the pulse firmer; the visible mucous mem- 
branes appear healthier; and patches of extravasation or erosion speedily disappear. 

Sheep do not take rinderpest spontaneously, and even when kept with diseased cattle, 
or inoculated with cattle-plague virus, they do not catch the disease so certainly as cattle 
do. When diseased, they exhibit, however, very similar symptoms, but professor Roll, 
and other observers, record that upwards of 40 per cent recover. Goats, deer, ante- , 
lopes, gazelles, yaks, and indeed all animals taking rinderpest, exhibit with tolerable 
uniformity the same characteristic symptoms. 

Post-mortem Appearances . — The mucous membranes are generally deeper colored 
than natural, are congested, softened, marked in places with the same granular patches 
discoverable during life within the mouth and the vagina, and in bad cases exhibit 
mdema, haemorrhage, and sloughing. The first three stomachs sometimes contain a 
good deal of food, "but show less declension from health than the fourth stomach, of 
which the raucous membrane is dotted with spots of congestion and extravasation. The 
coats of the bowels, are thinned and easily tom. The mucous coat, especially towards 
the middle of the small intestines, the opening into the caecum, and posterior half of 
rectum, is much congested, bared of epithelium, and sometimes ecchymo^ed, but never 
ulcerated. Peyer’s glands, so generally inflamed in the somewhat analogous typhoid 
fever of man, are perfectly healthy. The liver, spleen, and pancreas seldom present 
any special appearances. Tine respiratory mucous membrane, like the digestive, is 
vascular, and marked with submucous hemorrhage; the lungs are generally emphysem- 
atous, the heart often marked with petechial spots. The urino-genital, like the other 
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mucous membranes, is congested in females, especially towards the lower part of the 
vagina and vulva; the kidneys are sometimes rather softened, the serous membranes 
and nervous centers are perfectly unchanged. Dr. Beale, by his microscopical obser- 
vations, discovers in the capillaries a great increase of nuclear or germinal matter, and 
white blood-corpuscles, which he believes may account for the local congestion. The 
blood itself is dark in color; in the later stages it contains less water,* probably owing to 
the draining diarrhea, and about double its usual proportion of fibrine. The muscular 
tissues are softened, easily broken down, and contain an abnormal amount of soluble 
albumen. The urine is little altered in quantity, but from the first rise in the animal 
temperature, it contains an increase of urea varying from 5 to 15 per cent. The chief 
change in the milk is its rapid diminution in quantity, and the increase of its fatty 
matters. The bile is watery, offensive, and prone to decomposition. 

Treatment. — Cattle-plague is proved to be an eruptive fever. When the specific 
poison, on which such disorders depend, has entered the body of a susceptible subject, 
no remedy has yet been discovered which can destroy it, or even materially shorten or 
mitigate its effects. Until such an antidote is found, there can be no hope of certain 
cure". The cattle-plague commissioners have collected information regarding the four 
following methods of treatment — namely, the antiphlogistic, the tonic and stimulant, 
the antiseptic, and the special. Diverse" as are these systems, the percentages of recov- 
eries. varying from 25.88 to 27.45, were so nearly alike, that it is fair to conclude that 
no one of the systems tried exercised any notable influence in checking the mortality. 
Partly, perhaps, from the. varying virulence of the plague, partly from differences in 
the nursing and care bestowed on the animals, the proportion of recoveries has varied 
, greatly in different localities. Up to the end of 1865, in Huntingdon they were only 
1,668 per cent; in Norfolk they were 12.102; in Flint, 15.909; in Scotland, 19.889; whilst 
in Fifeshire they reached 24.552; and in Yorkshire, 29.731 per cent. 

Like small-pox, measles, and other eruptive fevers in man, rinderpest runs a definite 
course which cannot safely be interfered with. Rational treatment is therefore limited 
to warding off untoward symptoms, to careful nursing, and husbanding the failing 
strength. It must, however, be remembered that throughout the progress of the disease 
there is constantly given off from the sick body minute particles, which are capable of 
developing the disorder in healthy cattle. Hence plague-subjects, by the orders in 
council, are very properly desired to he immediately destroyed. Except, therefore, for 
purely scientific purposes, and with careful precautions to prevent the spread of the 
poison, it is unwise to attempt remedial treatment. Where, however, a beast is to 
liave a chance of recovery, so soon as the elevated temperature indicates the accession 
of the disease, solid indigestible food should be withheld, and the patient restricted to 
mashes, gruel, boiled linseed, malt, and other food, which can be digested without the 
necessity" for rumination. The paramount importance of such a "dietary is clearly 
demonstrated in the returns of the Edinburgh cattle-plague committee to the govern- 
ment commissioners. The recoveries amongst 310 cattle “ fed with dry food, ami 
treated medicinally with drugs,” were 18.6. Amongst 308 cattle treated with mixed 
food and hav, 22.2 recovered. Where mashes were given during sickness, hut dry food 
supplied during convalescence, the recoveries reached 51.5; whilst in 95 cottagers’ c&ws, 
whose chief ordinary dietary consisted of mashed food, and which were fed in the same 
manner throughout both sickness and convalescence, and were besides carefully nursed 
but not doctored, the recoveries reached 73.7. Where the bowels at the outset are 
costive, a dose of oil, or a very small quantity of some saline purgative, may lx? required. 
Cold water, gruel, mashes, or stale bread soaked either in water or beer, should be 
offered at short intervals throughout the attack. The animal, kept in an atmosphere of 
about 60 J , should bo comfortably clothed, and have its legs bandaged. The hot-air 
bath and wet-packing has been repeatedly tried, but although proMbly useful in the 
earlier stages, appear, when the disease is fully established, to harass and weaken the 
patient. Small and repeated doses of sulphite of soda have in some cases proved useful, 
and may be conjoined with carefully regulated moderate doses of such stimulants as ale, 
whisky and water, sweet spirit of niter, spirit of ammonia, or strong coffee. It is 
most important, however, that these and other such medicines should be drunk by the 
animal of its own accord in its gruel, water, or mashes, as the forcible horning over of 
drenches always disturbs the patient. The inhalation of chloroform, although tem- 
porarily relieving the distressed breathing, does not appear to exert any permanent 
benefit. 


materials. Neither should sheep, fresh hides, hay, nor any other fodder and litter from 
countries where this ruinous plague exists, or has recently visited, be allowed to enter 
British ports. This very obvious precaution took strong hold of the public mind, and 
the practical result is, that importations of cattle-plague are guarded against by the pro- 
visions of the contagious diseases (animals) acts, 1869 and 1878. Neither cattle, sheep, 
nor pigs, fodder, litter, or hides, can he landed from countries where the plague exists, or 
irom places in direct communication with such infected countries. All foreign stock is 
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inspected- at the ports of debarkation, and inspectors hare orders for the immediate 
slaughter and disinfection of cattle-plague subjects, and of any. animals with which 
they have been in contact. But even with such precautions, foreign cattle frequently 
bring with them catching disorders, notably foot-and-mouth disease. Since they con- 
stitute, however, less than 5 per cent of the total cattle stock of the country, such risks 
should be removeti by converting the foreign cattle traffic into a dead-meat trade. 

Rinderpest being found to resemble smallpox in men and sheep, it was thought that 
its propagation and virulence might be abated by vaccination with cowpox lymph; but 
cattle, even -when effectually vaccinated, which is often a difficult task, readily take, 
rinderpest, often in its most mortal forms. Inoculation with the discharges from mild 
cases and from young calves has been tried as a palliative; but the disease, thus artifi- 
cially developed, loses nothing either of its severity or of its dangerous contagious 
character. Cattle in Oxfordshire receiving for several weeks daily doses of sulphite of 
soda are. stated to have had the plague in a mild form. 

Where an outbreak occurs, the diseased animals must be promptly destroyed, and 
all cattle in immediate contact with them should likewise be slaughtered. This “stamp- 
ing-out system ” prevents the multiplication and diffusion of the virus, and hence saves 
still further losses. It is rigidly and successfully carried out in many continental coun- 
tries. By stamping Out and strict isolation, eight or ten outbreaks in Aberdeenshire 
were got rid of without serious loss. A French outbreak on the Belgian frontier in 
Sept., 1865, was stamped out with the sacrifice of forty-three animals. The disease was 
imported to Paris in Nov. by two gazelles purchased in London by the French Accli- 
matization ..society* Before it was stayed by slaughter and segregation, thirty-four ani- 
mals, including yaks, antelopes, deer, gazelles, goats, and peccari, died or were destroyed. 
The determined slaughter of diseased and infected animals, and the restrictions on* the 
movement of all stock, -were the only means that reduced the number of attacks dur- 
ing the British outbreak of 1865-66. As is officially recorded in the commissioners’ 
report, No. IV., p. 6, “where the percentage of killed is high, the ratio of increase of 
the disease is low, and vide versa. This has generally been noticed under each county 
and district.” 

When plague is in the neighborhood, it is desirable daily to sprinkle the walls, wood- 
work, and floor of the sheds and hovellings with carbolic acid solution, and to keep up 
throughout the premises a continual odor of this useful antiseptic, and with a -diluted 
solution of the acid, or with M’-Dougall’s disinfecting soap, to wash over the cattle 
daily. The animals should be carefully fed on digestible soft food; receive daily about 
an ounce of sulphite of soda in a masli; and, in 'order to note the first access of the 
disease, should have their temperature examined by the thermometer every night and 
morning. 

The recommendations of the cattle-plague commissioners for the purifying of infected 
sheds, litter, and manure must receive careful attention. In whatever premises infected 
beasts have stood, the walls should be lime- washed, a pint of carbolic acid being added 
to each pailful of the whitewash. The floors and wood-work, after being washed and 
scrubbed with boiling water, should be sprinkled with a strong solution of carbolic 
acid. The sheds being emptied of their living inhabitants, and the doors and windows 
closed, sulphur should be burned, and the vapors allowed to float about for a couple of 
hours before the sheds are again thrown open to the purifying influences of abundance 
of fresh air. A. pound of sulphur placed on a shovel of burning coals suffices for a 
twelve-stalled shed or byre. Where cattle plague has raged, this cleaning and fumigation 
should be repeated, and, if possible, several weeks allowed to elapse before the premises 
are again occupied by sound animals. All shovels, forks, buckets, or brooms, that have 
either directly or indirectly come in contact with diseased or infected animals, should 
be washed with carbolic acid solution. The clothes and boots of attendants, inspectors, 
and others coming in contact with plague-stricken animals must be similarly cleansed. 
The manure should be sprinkled with carbolic acid at intervals of a few days, and then 
covered over with a foot of earth, freely mixed with soil, or carted away and plowed 
in. It is safer thus to put the manure on the arable land than to use it as a top-dressing 
for the pastures. 

Authorities . —Official reports of commissioners, Nos. I.. II. , III., and IV. ; The Cat- 
tle Plague, by prof. Gam gee ; Pie Rinderpest, by Roloff (2d ed., 1877); and numerous 
monographs by German authorities. 

CATTOTJCA, at. of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, and 14 m. n.w. of the city 
of that name. It lias extensive sulphur -works, and a pop. of 7,200. 

CATTY (Malayan, Jcati; Japanese, kin), the unit of weight used throughout 
Chinese and Malayan Asia, and by the Chinese all over the world. American scales 
exported to Asia are graduated into catties. A catty is 1| pounds avoirdupois. 

CATTYWAR. See Kattywae, ante. 

CATTJL'LTJSj Vale'iuus, a celebrated Roman lyrist, was b. at Verona, 87 b.c. His 
father was an intimate friend of Julius Caesar, and the young poet must have frequently 
met the great warrior at the paternal residence, when the latter was on his way to Gaul. 
In early life,, he. went to Rome, where his career was that of an Epicurean, and the 
a expense of this kind of living soon involved him in pecuniary difficulties. To release 
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himself from these, he followed the praetor Memmius to Blthynia, with the intention, 
like his superior, of wringing a fortune out of the provincials. This fashionable but 
felonious method of acquiring money did not succeed in C.’s case, mainly, however, 
through the more dexterous cupidity of Memmius. After his return, C. appears to have 
lived mostly in Rome, and in very straitened circumstances. When lie died is unknown. 
113s poems, 116 in number, chiefly consisting of lyrics and epigrams — first brought to 
light by Benvenuto Campesani of Verona in the beginning of the 14th c.— have always 
been justly admired for their exquisite grace and beauty of style ; hut are, in many 
places, grossly indecent. In higher styles' - of writing, . -0. '-was equally successful, 
especially in liis odes, of which, unfortunately, only four have been preserved. His 
heroic or narrative poem on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis— consisting of more than 
400 hexameter lines— and the wild enthusiastic poem entitled Att/s, are especially worthy 
of notice. Most of the earlier editions of C. include the works of Tibullus and Proper- 
tius. The best modern editions are by Sillig (1828), Lachmann (1829), and Ellis (1867 
and 1878). There are English translations by Lamb (1821), Martin (1 861), Cranston n 
(1867), etc. See Munro’s Criticisms (1878). 


CAT'ULUS, Quintus Lutatius, d. 87 b.c.; consul of Rome with Cams Marius. 
Ca till us was beaten by the in vading Cimbri and driven across the Po, but Marius came 
to his aid, and the barbarians were defeated at Vercellse in July, 101 B.c. In the civil 
war Catulus supported Sulla and was proscribed. Preferring death to capture, he 
suffocated himself over burning charcoal. 

CAT ULUS, Quintus Lutatius, son of tb® consul; made consul in 78, and censor in 
65, b.c. He put down a rebellion incited by Lepidus after the death of Sulla, and 
assisted Cicero in the suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy. 

OAIJB, a t. of Nassau, n. Germany, on the right bank of the Rhine, 21 m. w.n.w. of 
Wiesbaden. It is noteworthy as the place where Butcher crossed the Rhine with his 
army, Jan. 1, 1814; and also as the place where, till 1806, toll was levied by the duke of 
Nassau — the only ruler who kept up this feudal privilege — from vessels navigating the 
Rhine. C. has underground slate-quarries; and opposite, on an island in the fiver, 
where Louis le Debonnaire died, 840, is a castle called the Pfalz, built in 1826, and 
which is said to have been resorted to for safety by the countesses Palatine during their 
confinement. C. is threatened with destruction by the disintegration of the mountains 
behind, and in Mar,, 1876, a destructive landslip look place, Pop. *71, 2,098. 

CAXJ'CA, a river of the United States of Colombia, in South America, which, after 
flowing 1)00 m. to the n.e., joins the Magdalena on the w. 150 m. from the Caribbean 
sea. It gives name to a department of 260,000 sq.m., and (1870) 445,000 inhabitants. 

CAU'CA, one of the United States of Colombia, occupying the whole w. coast of 
the Caribbean sea to Ecuador, including the chain of the Andes and the valley of the 
RioCauca; 257,462 sq.m, (more than half of the republic); pop. '*71, 485,078. The region 
is well cultivated, producing cereals, sugar, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, cotton, etc., and vast 
herds of horned cattle and mules. The capital is Popayan. 

GATJCAS'IAB’ VABIETY of MANKIND, an ethnological division adopted by Blumen- 
bach, which included all the inhabitants, ancient and modern, of Europe (except the 
Finns); in Asia, the Hindus (of high class at least), Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, Jews, 
Phoenicians, inhabitants of Asia Mixor and of the Caucasus, etc. ; and in Africa, the 
Egyptians, Abyssiniuns, and Moors. What Blumenbaeli had called Caucasians Hr. 
Prichard, who may be said to have laid the real foundation of ethnology, makes to con- 
sist of two independent groups or varieties, grounding on a radical difference of lan- 
guage. One of these is the Syro- Arabian or Semitic (q.v.) race, and the other the Indo- 
European or Aryan (q.v.) race. The inhabitants of the Caucasus, so long lield to be 
types of the European variety, are now by some excluded from it altogether, and classed 
with the sallow flat-faced Mongols, to which it is considered the nature of their language 
ami other facts ally them more closely than the symmetry of their shape and complexion 
do to the European variety. The narrow basis upon .which the theory of the Caucasian 
type was first formed is thus stated by Dr. Latham : “ Blumenbaeli had a solitary 
Georgian skull; and that skull was the finest in his collection— that of a Greek being the 
next. Hence it was taken as the type of the skull of the more organized divisions of 
our species. More than this, it gave its name to the type, and introduced the term Cau- 
casian. Never has a single head done more harm to science than ’was done in the way 
of posthumous mischief by the head of this well-shaped female from Georgia.” Bee 
Ethnology 


CATTCASTFS, a mountain range of great geographical and ethnographical importance, 
occupying the isthmus between the Black sea and the Caspian, its general direction being 
from w.n.w. to e.s.e.— from the peninsula of Taman on the Black sea, in lat. 45°10'n!, 
long. 86° 45' e., to the peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspian, in lat. 40° 20' n., long. 50" 
2(y o. — a length of about 750 miles. The breadth, including the secondary ranges and 
spurs,, may be stated at about 150 m., but the breadth of the higher C. is much less, not 
much exceeding 60 or 70 miles. This range, formerly belonging entirely to Asia, now 
forms part of the boundary-line between Europe and Asia. The higher and central part 
of the range is formed of parallel chains, not separated by deep and wide valleys, but 
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remarkably connected by elevated plateaus, winch are traversed by narrow fissures of 
extreme depth. The highest peaks are in the most central ridge or chain— Mt. Elburz 
attaining an elevation of 18,000 ft. above the sea. while Mt. Kasbeck reaches a height 
of more than 16, 000 ft., and several others rise above the line of perpetual snow, here 
between 10,000 and 11,000 ft. high; but the whole amount of perpetual snow is not 
great, nor are the ’glaciers very large or numerous. This central chain is formed of tra- 
chyte* The secondary parallel chains are. on the inner side, mostly formed of argilla- 
ceous slate and plu tonic- rocks; on the outer side of limestone. The spurs and outlying 
mountains or hills are of less extent and importance than those of almost any other 
mountain-range of similar magnitude, subsiding as they do' until they are only about 
200 ft. high along the shores of the Black sea. Some parts are entirely destitute of 
wood, hut other parts are very. densely wooded, and the secondary ranges, near the 
Black sea, exhibit most magnificent forests of oak, beech, ash, maple, and walnut; grain 
is cultivated in some parts "to . a height of 8,000 ft., while, in the lower valleys, rice, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, etc. , are produced. As might be expected from the geograph- 
ical situation of the C., the climate, -though it is generally healthy, is very different on 
the northern and southern sides, the vine growing wild in great abundance on the s., 
which is not the case on the north. The s. declivity of the mountains, towards Georgia, 
presents much exceedingly beautiful and romantic scenery. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mt, C., but every evidence of volcanic action. There 
are mud-volcanoes at each end of the range, and there' are also famous naphtha springs 
in the peninsula of Apsheron. See Baku/ Mineral springs also occur in many places. 
The bison, or aurochs, is found in the mountains; in the forests are many fur-bearing 
animals; and game abounds. Bears, wolves, and jackals are among the* carnivorous hm~ 
mals. Lead, iron, sulphur, coal, and copper are found. 

The waters of the 0. flow into four principal rivers — the Kuban, and the Rion or Fas 
(the PhasiiS of the ancients), which flow into the Black sea; and the Kur and the Terek, 
which flow into the Caspian. The Russians have carried a military road, with great 
labor and danger, through a valley somewhat wider than most of. the Caucasian valleys, 
between the -sources of 'the 'Kuban and the Terek. This road passes over a height of 
about 8,000 ft., and is protected by many forts, but is exposed to other dangers besides 
those which arise from the hostility of the mountain tribes. The only other road is by 
the pass of Dcrbe.nd, near the Caspian sea. 

The resistance which the Caucasian tribes, for more than half a century, offered to 
the arms of Russia, attracted to them the attention of the world. But with the capture 
1.1859) of the prophet-chief of the Lesghians — Schamyl, the most active and determined 
of the foes of Russia, who for a quarter of a century withstood and harassed the armies 
sent against him-— the power of the Caucasians was greatly shattered ; and after his death 
in 1871 the Russians regarded the territory as virtually subjugated. A large number of * 
the Circassians elected io migrate to Turkish territory, where they were welcomed. The 
general name Circassians (q.v.) is often, but not very correctly, applied to the tribes 
which inhabit the Caucasus, and whose whole number is not above 1,890,000 or l,5uo,- 
000. From the situation, of Mount C.. there have gathered together in it tribes belong- 
ing to a greater number of distinct races than can pet Imps he found within the same 
space anywhere upon the earth. There are more than 100 different languages or dialects 
spoken; the Turkish-Tartar language, .however, serving for a general medium of com- 
munication. Tiie different tribes inhabiting the C., long believed to be the purest type 
of the Indo-European family, are now considered not to belong to it at all, but tc> have 
more affinity with the Mongolian races. See Caucasian Variety of Mankind. The 
principal tribes are the Tsherkesscs or Circassians, Ossetes, Lesghians, Abehnsians, 
Georgians, Suans, and Tclictches. The Georgians and Ossetes are at least nominally 
Christians; the Lesghians are fanatical Mohammedans. The Byzantine emperors ami 
kings of Georgia planted Christian churches throughout this region, and many ruins of 
them remain, some of which are very beautiful. " 'But the present Christianity of tn< 
nominally Christian tribes is more akin to heathenism than to true Christianity. In 
character, they are distinguished by their valor and love of freedom, but also by cruel iv 
and treachery. They carry on a little agriculture, but live more by the cave of their 
flocks, and by hunting.— The Russian lieutenancy of the C„ lying on both sides of the 
mountain range, has an area of 172,170 sq.m., and a pop. (1871) of 4,893,882. 

CAUC ASUS, INDIAN. See Rindit-Kusit, ante. 

CAUCHON', Joseph, b. 1820; a Canadian journalist and legislator, who has been in 
the colonial or Dominion parliament since 1844. From 1807 to 1872 he was speaker of 
the senate. He established. the Quebec .Journal in 1842, and has conducted it ever since, 

CAUGHT , Augttstin Lours, 1789-1857; a French mathematician; a member of the 
academy in 1816, and prolessor of mathematics in the polytechnic school. His repu- 
tation rests chiefly upon his residuary and imaginary calculus. In politics he was a 
firm legitimist, steadily refusing to take the oaths of allegiance from time to time 
proffered, and on that account resigning his chair of mathematics in the new, univer- 
sity °f Paris in 1852. He published several valuable works on the calculus, on analysis, 
and other mathematical themes, 
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of liiprabeis'of a MsfitFw , hwlvfA Ubli? ’ m* oitizeDS to select candidates for office; or 
<ot ultra Dei «>. ot a legislative body lor a similar purpose. Recently the meaning of the 

term lias been extended to almost any conference previous to final action Thus the 
people may hold a G. to ask or instruct their representative to support one or another 
measure, °f ^embers of a party in congress, legislature, common council, or town- 
meetmg hold a O. to determine their course upon any subject. Legitimately 
therefore, the. term C. means a preliminary or preparatory meeting to arrange methods 
for some designated end. Much effort and ingenuity have been spent iS tryi“ 
settle the ongin of the term, but the most probable theory is that it came fronrnBoston 
about tl Re middle of the last century, and originally meant ‘‘the calkers’ meeting ” that 
is, the pnvate gathering of the ship-calkers. The term was applied almost indiscrimi- 
nately to meetings m the period preceding the revolution, and when the federal government 
was instituted it was accepted as the official term for what are now called “ nominating con 
Candtdates for president of the United States were unifoml/selecteKy a 
S ^ o.?i ie +? iembe|! ? °* V 0ngress P t tiie several parties, from 1789 to 1828. Tn the election 
ot 1.8*4, the regular democratic C. candidate, William H. Crawford, ran behind both 
!i C Mrr? A r S ’ and but for some jugglery in New York would have run even 
behind Lhiy and come out the lowest of the four. This result ended the congressional 
C system ot presidential elections, and since that time candidates have been nomi- 

simnlrtcd Pities Soon afterwards state conventions 
supplanted thedegisUtn e C. for the nomination of state officers, and now the C is nrac- 
ticady confined to The meetings of partisans in legislative bodies to decide upon ^ poficv 
or to select candidates for presiding and other officers of the particular body, ^or (by 
joint C of senators and members of assembly) to settle upon nominees for U. S 
senators. Outside of these special functions partisan work is now usually managed by 
conventions ot the party at large, or by smaller conventions of delegates chosen by the 
voteis or the party, or by connmttccs appointed by such conventions. 

CAUCUS. See Americanisms 

CAUDEBEC-IES-ELBEUF, a t. of France, in the department of Seiue-Inferieure 12 m 
s of Rouen It has manufactures of cloth, andapop. of (1876)11,838 .— Caddfbec’is al?o 
’ Tt if 1 ® sa, " e t , de P art ® cut > situated on the right bank of the Seine 26 

?■ e. It is one ot the prettiest and most picturesque little towns on the Seine 

ivitli its old wooden houses and elm-sliaded quays. It has a tine Gothic church of the 
1511 c. and manufactures ot cotton, sail-cloth, leather, and soap. Formerly the capital 
of the Pays de Caux, C. was strongly fortified; and in 1419, so obstinate was its resist- 
ance, that it took tbe great English gen., Talbot, 6 months to capture it. Pop. ’76 1951 
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CATJ'DXHE FORKS (Furculce Ganelina), two high, narrow, and wooded moiintniu 
town of ^audium, in ancient Samnium, on the boundary towards Cam- 
pania. These gorges are celebrated on account of the defeat here suffered by the Romans 

^ aT c/ 321 . B,C i Fcn ! r Roman legions commanded by the two con- 
Ve i tU1 *} n< \ Spurius Postunuus, after marching through a narrow pass 
t fe mselves lockcd lu a spacious valley, surrounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, ^with no way out save that by which they entered, and another pass on TlL 
opposite side. Attempting to defile through the latter, they found it blocked up witli. 
trees and stones, and commanded by the Sainnites, who had also in the meantime made 
themselves masters of the other pass. Consequently, the four legions were compelled to 
encamp m the valley.. After some days, famine compelled them to surrender nncondi- 
l nally. The Sammte gen., Cains Pontius, according to old custom compelled the 

Snr?^ t0 paS8 i u i nder the 7 0ke > and therl Permitted them to march back. This submis- 
sion was regarded as too ignominious for Rome, and consequently the two consuls and 

s&gastins: *■— •«- ** *• *— * 

remnants of the once powerful Iroquois. They are about 500 in number. ’ 

18 f, tldn membrane encompassing the heads of some children when born and 
llel ' e on account tlle extraordinary superstitions connected with it from 
down to the present day. It was the popular belief that children so born 
very fortunate, and that the C. brought fortune to those purchasing it 
Im fr t a P erst } t \ on was so common in the primitive church, that St. Chrysostom felt ifhis 
C 3 gam8t U in many of his homilies. In later times, miSs sold the 

and1otri tSa en0 . ni iT T F riCeS ’ “ as aa especial means of making them eloquent ” 
thsttfii h ! an infallible preservative against drowning. It was also supposed 
that the health of the person bora with it could be told by Ike C., which, if firm and 
U. K. III. — 87 
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crisp, betokened .health, but if relaxed and flaccid, sickness or death. During last century, 
it was common to find advertisements in the newspapers of cauls to be sold — from £16 
to £30 being the prices asked for them. So recently as 8th May, 1848, there was an' 
advertisement in the Times of a C. to be sold, which “ was afloat with its late owner 
thirty years in all the perils of a seaman’s life, and the owner died at last at the place of 
his birth.” The price asked was six guineas. Sir John Offley, of Madeley manor, 
Staffordshire, by his will, proved at Doctors’ Commons 1658, devised a C. set in jewels, 
which had covered him when he was born, to his daughter, thereafter to her son, and. 
then to his own heirs-maie. The C. was not to be concealed or sold out of the family. 
See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. iii. ; JSotes and Queries, 1st series, vol. vii. 

CAULAINCOURT, Aemand Augustin Louis de, duke of Vicenza, a statesman of the 
French empire, was b. at Caulaincourt, a village in the department of Somme, Dec. 9, 
1772. He entered the army at the age of fifteen-, rapidly attained promotion, and, as 
col. of a regiment of carbineers, distinguished himself in the campaign of 1800. He 
was made a gen. of division in 1805, and shortly after created duke of Vicenza. In 
1807, he was appointed ambassador at St. Petersburg, where he soon gained the confi- 
dence of the czar, who often made use of his advice. Disputes having arisen between 
Alexander and Napoleon, C. endeavored to restore amity and prevent war; but his pro- 
posals being rejected, lie, in 1811, asked permission to resign his post, and received an 
appointment in the army of Spain. During the events of 1813, lie was frequently 
employed as plenipotentiary in diplomatic affairs. In Nov. of 1813, lie was made 
minister for foreign affairs, and in this capacity attended the congress at Chatillon, 
Jan., 1814. When Napoleon abdicated, C. endeavored to make use of his influence 
with Alexander to obtain the most favorable conditions for the fallen emperor, and, 
chiefly through his intervention, the island of Elba was ceded to Napoleon. During the 
hundred days, C. resumed office as minister of foreign affairs, and was made a peer. 
On the second restoration, he retired into private life. He died in Paris, Feb. 19, 1827. 
—His brother, August Jean Gabriel, count of Caulaincourt, b. 1777, served with dis- 
tinction in all the campaigns from 1792 to 1812, when he fell in battle. 

OAULIEB, Madeleine, a peasant girl of France who aspired to the military fame 
•of the maid of Orleans. At the siege of Lille, in Sept., 1708, she conveyed into the city 
an important order to the officer in command, for which the duke of Burgundy offered 
her a large reward. This she declined, but received permission to raise a company of 
dragoons. She was killed in the battle of Denain, July 24, 1712, when marshal Villiers 
defeated the imperialists. 

CAULIFLOWER, a variety of the common kale or cabbage, affording one of the most 
esteemed delicacies of the table. It was cultivated as a culinary vegetable by the Greeks 
and Romans. Its culture was, however, little attended to in England till the end of 
the 17th c. ; but after that time it rapidly increased, and prior to the French revolution, 
C. formed an article of export from England to Holland, whilst English C. seed is still 
preferred on the continent. The C. is entirely the product of cultivation. The leaves 
are not in this, as in other varieties of the same species generally, the part used, nor are 
they so delicate and fit for use as those of most of the others, but the flower-buds and 
their stalks, or, properly speaking, the inflorescence of the plant deformed by cultiva- 
tion, and forming a head or compact mass generally of a white color. There are many 
.subvarieties, but all of them are rather more tender than the ordinary forms of the 
species, and in Britain generally require more or less protection during winter, whilst 
the seed is sown on hotbeds, that the plants may be ready for planting out in spring. 
Later sowings are made in the open ground. The C. requires a moist rich loamy soil, 
with abundance of manure, and above all, very careful cultivation, which is directed to 
the object of having the heads not merely large, but as compact of possible. Great care 
is bestowed on the selection of proper plants for seed. In Scotland, O. plants almost 
always require the protection of the frame during winter. 0. may be preserved for some 
time fit for use by pulling the plant up by the roots, and hanging it in a cold and dry 
place. — Broccoli (q.v.) may be regarded as another kind of cauliflower. 

CAULKING” is the operation of driving oakum or untwisted rope into the seams of a 
ship, to render them water-tight. The quantity thus driven in depends on the thickness 
of the planking; it varies from 1 to 13 double threads of oakum, with 1 or 2 single 
threads of spun-yarn. The caulker first minis or reems the seam — that is, drives a caulking 
iron into it, to widen the seam as much as possible, and close any rents or fissures in 
the wood; he then drives in a little spun-yarn or white oakum with a mallet and a kind 
of chisel, and afterwards a much larger quantity of black or coarse oakum. The fibers 
are driven in until they form a densely hard mass, which not only keeps out water, but 
strengthens the planking. The seam is finally coated with hot pitch or resin. 

CAULO'NlA, an ancient Greek city in Italy near the gulf of Syllacium. It was a 
town of importance five centuries before Christ. In 389 b. c. it was captured by Diony- 
sius the elder who removed its people to Syracuse. Porphyry asserts that Pythagoras 
•sought refuge in Caulonia after his expulsion from Crotena. 
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CATJLOP'TEUXS, a generic name for the stems of fossil tree-ferns found in the carbo- 
niferous and triassic measures. They are hollow, and covered with the markings simi- 
lar to the leaf-scars on recent tree-ferns. Twelve species have been described. 

OAXJS, or CAULX, Salomon de, 1576-1630; a French engineer and physicist who 
resided in England and in Heidelberg, and later in Paris. Little was known of him 
until Arago exhumed his works, from which he considered him to have been the real 
inventor of the steam engine, for in one of these -works he gave the plan of an apparatus 
for raising water by the power of steam. Some critics believe that it was from Cans 
that the marquis of Worcester got the idea, printed in his Century of Inventions in 1633, 
of the “exact and true deposition of the most stupendous water-commanding engine, 
invented by the right honorable Edward Somerset, lord marquis of Worcester.” 

CAUSE. The words “ Cause,” “ Causality,” amh “ Causation,” although familiar and 
intelligible in ordinary speech, have given rise to some of the most subtle questions in 
philosophy and theology. We shall here advert briefly to the chief meanings of these 
terms, and in so doing, we shall indicate the disputes that have arisen in connection with 
them. 

In common language, we are accustomed to describe as the C. of an event, the one 
event immediately preceding it, and but for which it would not have happened. A man 
slips his foot on a ladder, falls, and is killed: we give the slipping of the foot as the C. 
of the fatality. A legislative assembly decides a question of great moment by the casting 
vote of the president, who is then not unfrequently spoken of as the C. of all the good 
or evil that followed on the decision. How, a slight examination shows that this mode 
of speaking is defective, as not expressing the whole fact, or, in other words, presumes 
a great deal that is not stated. In the supposed death from a fall, there are many con- 
ditions necessary to the result besides the slipping of the foot: the weight of the body, 
the height of the position, the hardness of the ground, the fragility of the human frame, 
all enter into the C. strictly represented; but for practical purposes, we leave out of 
account all those elements that are not at the moment under our control, and allude to 
the one that is so. And when we speak of the decision of an assembly being the effect 
of the president's vote, we mean that his share in the responsibility is peculiarly great, 
or that, in order to turn the vote in one way, all that is necessary is to secure his indi- 
vidual opinion. If we do not enumerate all the conditions of the event, it is because 
some of them will, in most case&, be understood without being expressed, or because, 
for the purpose in view, they may without detriment be overlooked 

When, however, we aim at strict accuracy, as in the investigations of science, we 
must not be content with singling out tlie one turning event, but must enumerate every- 
thing that is necessary to the result. A scientific C. is the full assemblage of conditions , 
failing any one of which, the effect would not happen. In a full explanation of the 
phenomenon of the tides, we must enumerate all the circumstances connected with their 
production — the attraction of the sun and moon, the motions of the earth and the moon 
in their orbits, the globular form and rotation of the earth, the liquidity of the sea, the 
mode of distribution of the sea over the earth— every one of which facts is an essential 
in the full causation. The effect cannot be adequately accounted for without adverting 
to every one of those conditions, and it is therefore tlie sum-total of them that is rightly 
described as the C. of the tides. Taking this complete view of causation, it is found 
that every event that happens is the sequel to some previous event, in whose absence it 
would not have been, but which being present it is sure to occur. Between the phe- 
nomena existing at any instant, and the phenomena existing at the succeeding instant, 
there is an invariable order of succession ; to certain facts, certain facts always do, and, 
as we believe, will continue to succeed. The invariable antecedent is termed the 0. ; 
the invariable consequent, the effect. What is termed the law of universal causation, 
consists in this, “that every consequent is connected in the manner now described with 
some particular antecedent, or set of antecedents.” — MilYsLogic, book iii. chap. 5. 

The physical philosopher — the chemist or physiologist— trusts to the uniformity with 
which the same 0. yields the same effect; and if he can find out the true succession in 
one instance, he is satisfied that the same succession will always hold. In the physical 
sciences, therefore, there is no dispute as to the law of causation itself; the controver- 
sies on that head occur only in metaphysics. It is made a serious problem by mental 
philosophers, and also by theologians, to determine how we come by the irresistible 
belief that we are said to possess, that every event has and must have a cause. There 
are many answers to this question: eight are enumerated by sir William Hamilton (Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy , p. 611, 2d edit.). It is only necessary, however, to advert to the 
two radically opposite points of view from which the subject is now surveyed. 

The one view is, that we have an instinct or intuition of the mind by which we are 
compelled to recognize this law, so that to us it is a necessary truth, which we cannot 
escape from if we would. Our experience of the outer world, doubtless, shows us that 
things follow one another in an orderly and uniform manner, that the stone that sinks 
in water to-day does not float to-morrow, but no experience could give us the sense of 
commanding necessity that we have of the law of C. and effect. “Causation is not 
the mere invariable association of antecedent and consequent; we feel that it implies 
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something more than this.” The philosophers who maintain this side give forth two* 
different affirmations; the one , that we actually possess an intuitive belief of necessary* 
causation; the others that our possession of the belief is a sufficient proof that the law 
actually pervades the universe. Experience operates to confirm us in those instinctive 
tendencies, but no amount of experience would have been able to create them. 

The latest modification of the theory that ascribes our belief in causation to an intui- 
tion of the mind, is the doctrine promulgated by sir'W, Hamilton, to the effect that “ we 
are unable to think that the quantity of existence, of which the universe is the con- 
ceived sum, can be either amplified or diminished. We are able to conceive, indeed, 
the creation of a world; this, in fact, as easily as the creation of an atom. But what 
is our thought of creation? It is not a thought of the mere springing of nothing into* 
something. On the contrary, creation is conceived, and is by us conceivable, only as 
the evolution of existence from possibility into actuality, by the fiat of the Deity. And 
what is true of our concept of creation, holds of our concept of annihilation. We can 
think no real annihilation— no absolute sinking of something into nothing.”— Discus- 
siofiSy p. 619. Thus, every effect must have aO., arid every C. must have its effect, 
because, if it were not so, there would be either a pure creation or a pure annihilation, 
neither of which, according* to sir W. Hamilton, is thinkable or conceivable by the 
human mind. This doctrine, however, has not found acceptance even by those who, if 
310 1 actual disciples of the author, are most disposed to receive his philosophy generally, 
as may be seen by referring to prof. Eraser’s Essays in Philosophy , p. 170; M‘Cosh On- 
the Dime Government, p. 529, 4th edition; and Hansel, art. metaphysics, Encyclopedia 
Britannica . ‘ So far from the creation or annihilation of matter or force being incon- 
ceivable, it may be said with truth that until the end of last century it was not known 
as a fact that the materials of the globe are absolutely indestructible. The effects of 
combustion and evaporation could "hardly suggest anything else than the annihilation, 
of a certain portion of material. Combustion merely transformed the material con- 
sumed into other shapes, nothing being absolutely lost. So much for ponderable matter.. 
As regards force, or moving power, the demonstration that this is never absolutely lost, 
even on the many occasions when it is so to all appearance, is a still later result of labo- 
rious scientific inquiries, being, in fact, one of the conclusions arrived at within the last 
few years. See Eoiice. To represent, therefore, one of the latest achievements of 
experimental science as a primitive intuition of the human mind, is to violate, in the 
strongest manner, our sense of propriety and consistency. 

As opposed to the intuitional doctrine of causation, we have a variety of views by- 
Hume, Dr. Thomas Brown, and others, which need not be specified in detail. One may- 
be given as an example. It has been seen that there are two affirmations in the theory* 
just discussed; that the mind possesses an intuitive belief of causation, and that the 
possession of this belief is evidence of the existence of the law. How, one or both of 
these affirmations may be denied; and the denial of either, by even a small minority of 
the human race, is held to be fatal to the theory,’ because unanimity is essential to the 
establishment of a universal instinct. Now, many men may possess an instinctive belief 
in the necessity of a cause to all effects, and of an effect to all causes; some, it is. 
affirmed, do not; it cannot, therefore, be a universal or essential part of human nature. 

In like manner, the second affirmation— namely, that the possession of an instinctive* 
belief is a proof of the truth of the thing believed — is denied, on the ground that our 
instincts often dispose ns to believe things that experience shows to be untrue. We have 
a strong natural tendency to believe in the universality. and continuance of the e:* act 
order of things that we are ourselves horn into, and are only put right by seeing the 
contrary. “A mere disposition to believe, even if supposed instinctive, is no guarantee 
for the truth of the thing believed. If, indeed, the belief ever amounted to an irresistible* 
necessity, there would be then no use in appealing from it, because there would be no 
possibility of altering it. But even then the truth of the belief would not follow: it 
would only follow that mankind were under a permanent necessity of believing what 
might possibly not be true; just as they were under a temporary necessity— quite as 
irresistible while it lasted— of believing that the heavens moved, and the earth stood still. 
But, in fact, there is no such permanent necessity. Many of the propositions of which 
this is most confidently stated, great numbers of human beings have disbelieved. The 
things which it has been supposed that nobody could possibly help believing, are innumer- 
able; but no two generations would make out the same catalogue of them.”— Mill’s Logic , 
book iii. chap. 21 . Mr. Mill and others hold that the proof of the- law of causation rests- 
exclusively on the uniform and growing experience of the human race. This, however, 
is not inconsistent with our possessing the natural instinct above alluded to, by which 
we are led to suppose that what is will continue, and what has been will be repeated; an 
instinct that coincides , to a certain extent, with the law of C. and effect, and is therefore 
a predisposition on our part to accept what experience teaches on this head. It is only 
maintained that the instinct is of itself no proof, although useful in so far as it prepares 
us for what there is real evidence for believing By yielding to the instinct in it s crudest 
shape, the inhabitant of the tropics scouts the idea that water can ever he solid; the Afri- 
can would deny the existence of white men; and even an intelligent European could not 
be persuaded -that any metal would float.. Experience must correct the instinctive tend- 
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Lucies, otherwise no reliance can ever be placed upon them; by which we acknowledge 
fit as the sole test of truth, while intuitive dispositions are no test whatever. 

Even those who maintain the instinctive necessity of the conviction we are discuss- 
ing, admit two great exceptions — viz., the existence of a first C., itself uncaused, and 
the liberty of the will, or the exemption of human actions from the rule that applies so 
.strictly to physical nature. 

It is further contested between the two opposite schools of philosophy, whether or 
not mind be the sole ultimate C. of all phenomena, as it is the C. most familiar to us — 
namely, the source of our voluntary exertions. On one side, it is affirmed to be “ incon- 
ceivable that dead force could continue unsupported for a moment beyond its creation. 
We cannot even conceive of change or phenomena without the energ}^ of. a mind.” 
“The word action has no real significance, except when applied to the doings of an 
Intelligent agent.” “ Phenomena may have the semblance of being* produced by physi- 
cal causes, but they are in reality produced by the immediate agency of a mind; if they 
do not proceed from the human, they are the result of the divine will.” To this it is 
replied, that we are here taking for granted that every kind of power is analogous to 
that which we happen to he first acquainted with; but it is a pure assumption without 
proof or relevance, to suppose that all modes of energy must conform to this one type. 
-Mill, book iii. clnip. 5. It is further pointed out that even in ourselves, pure mind, or 
mind acting by itself, is not known to be an efficient G. ; it must be mind together with 
body. The laborer cannot sustain a day’s toil merely because of his wish to do so; lie 
must be fed, and rested, and have all his bodily organs in good condition, in order to do 
bis work. The human system, when employed as"a prime mover, can no more dispense 
with the material conditions, than a steam-engine can work without coal, or when out 
of repair. — Bain On the Emotions and the Will, p. 472. 

The subject of causation was very particularly studied by Aristotle. He enumerated 
four different kinds of causes, which have ever since had a place in philosophy. These 
.are the material , the formal , the efficient, and the final The first, or material , is what 
anything is made of ; brass or marble is the material C. of a statue. The formal is the 
form, type, or pattern according to which anything is made; the drawings of the archi- 
tect would be the formal C. of a house. The efficient is the power acting to produce the 
work, the manual energy and skill of the workmen, or the mechanical prime mover, 
whether that be human or any other. The final C. is the end or motive on whose 
account the work is produced, the subsistence, profit, or pleasure of the workman. 
Aristotle mentions the case of a physician curing himself, as exemplifying all the causes 
in one and the same subject. It is'obvjous that these are wliat we should now term the 
•aggregate of conditions necessary to the production of any work of man ; it being* essen- 
tial that there should be a motive for the work (final), a material to operate upon (mate- 
rial), a plan to proceed by (formal), and an exertion of energy to do what is wanted 
<efficie'nt). When nature is viewed as the result of a creative mind, these causes are 
-considered as inhering in the Divine contriver. 

In popular language, C. is held as identical with explanation. In other words, when 
a phenomenon which we are puzzled to account for is explained to our satisfaction, we 
say that we know its cause, but we often seek for, and are satisfied with, explanations 
that have no value in the view of science; and on the other hand, refuse to rest content 
with such as are scientifically valid. People occasionally insist on knowing the C. of 
gravity itself, something deeper than the discovery of Newton, and whatever explana- 
tion satisfies the mind, would be accepted as the cause. Sometimes a theological 
explanation is offered, and at other times, a metaphysical necessity is put forth. 

CAUSTIC (Gr. burning), in medicine and in chemistry, is the term applied to such 
substances as exert a corroding or disintegrating action on the skin and flesb. Lunar 
€. is nitrate of silver, and common 0. is potash. k When used as a C. in medicine, the 
•substance is fused and cast into molds, which yield the C. in small sticks the thickness 
of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less. — C. is also used in chemistry in an adjective 
;sense~-thus 0. lime, or pure lime (CaO), as distinguished from mild lime, or the carbon- 
ate of lime (CaO,CGo), C. magnesia (MgO), and mild magnesia (MgO,C0 2 ), etc. 

CAUSTIC, Cat a caustic, and Diacaitstic. In optics, C. is the name given to the 
curved line formed by the ultimate intersections of a system of rays reftectedor refracted 
from a reflecting or refracting surface, when the reflection or refraction is inaccurate. 
When the C, curve is formed by reflection, it is called the cat acaustic— sometimes simply 
the 0. ; when formed by refraction, it is called the diacaustic curve. In mathematical 
language, a curve formed by the ultimate intersections of a system of lines drawn 
according to a given law is called the. envelope, and is such that the lines are all tangents 
to it. As in a system of rays reflected or refracted by the same surface all follow the 
same law, it follows that the C. is the envelope of reflected or refracted rays. 

An example of the cataeaustic is given in the annexed figure, for the case of rays 
falling directly on a concave spherical mirror, BAB', from a point so distant as to be 
practically parallel. The curve may be said to be made up of an infinite number of 
points, such as C, where two very near rays, such as P, Q, intersect after reflection. 
'This cataeaustic is an epicycloid. * The curve varies, of course, with the nature of the 
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reflecting surface. In the case represented in the figure, the cusp point is at F, the 
principal focus. Ko such simple example can be given of the diacaustic curve as that 

above given of the catacaustic. It is only in the sim- 
plest cases that the curve takes a recognizable form. 
In the case of refraction at a plane surface, it is. 
shown that the diacaustic curve is the evolute either 
of the hyperbola or ellipse, according as the refractive 
index of the medium is greater or less than unity. 

The reader may see a catacaustic on the surface of 
tea in a tea-cup about half full, by holding the circu- 
lar rim to the sun’s light. The space within the 
caustic curve is all brighter than that without, as it 
clearly should be, as all the light reflected affects 
that space, while no point without the curve is affected 
by more than the light reflected from half of the surface. 
r " CAUTERETS', a watering place in Hautes-Pyrenees, France, 26 m. from Tarbes. 
It is in a basin 3,254 ft. above tide, and is noted for its many hot sulphur springs rang- 
ing from 102° to 140 d F. Pop. 1800. 

CAUTERY. See Bleeding, and Moxa, ante. 




CAUTION, in the law of Scotland, like guaranty (q.v.) in England, is an obligation 
undertaken by a second party, whereby be binds himself, failing the primary obligant, 
to fulfill his obligation, whether it be of a pecuniary nature or otherwise. Cautionary 
obligations, like engagements of guaranty, are thus essentially of a secondary nature;, 
and, previous to the passing of the mercantile law amendment act (19 and 20 Yict. c. 
60), it was customary iu Scotland to distinguish between what was called cautionary- 
proper, where the cautioner was bound avowedly as such, and improper cautionary \ 
where both cautioner and principal were bound as principals. Since this period (1856), 
however, cautionary proper has ceased to exist otherwise than as the result of positive 
stipulation, under the saving clause attached to the eighth section of the statute referred 
to, which enacts that “ nothing herein contained shall prevent any cautioner from stipu- 
lating, in the instrument of C., that the creditor shall be hound, before proceeding 
against him, to discuss and do diligence against the principal debtor.” Cautionary 
obligations are generally gratuitous, being, for the most part, undertaken from motives 
of friendship; but it is by no means uncommon for them to be entered into in consider- 
ation of a premium paid by the person guaranteed; or by those interested in his fortunes. 
The existence of such a consideration has always been optional in Scotland, and this 
rule has recently been adopted in England (19 and 20 Yict. c. 97, § 8). Where a premium 
is paid, the transaction becomes a mere insurance of solvency," honesty, or efficiency ;/ 
and associations of great public utility (see Guarantee Association) have been formed, 
both in England and Scotland, for the purpose of undertaking, as a speculation, to 
guarantee the good conduct of persons employed either in public or ‘private offices of 
trust. The tendency of judicial decisions, both in England and Scotland, for many 
years past, has been to require greater strictness than formerly in the constitution of 
cautionary obligations; and latterly, the legislature itself lias stepped in with the same- 
object in view. By the statute which we have already quoted, it is enacted that all 
such engagements shall be in writing, subscribed by the person undertaking or making: 
them, or by some person duly authorized by him, otherwise they shall have no effect. 
If a cautionary obligation is dependent on a condition, it will, of course, be ineffectual 
unless the condition be complied with. The cautioner may, in general, plead every 
defence which was competent to the principal debtor, and the extinction of the primary 
obligation extinguishes the secondary one. Tlie discharge of one cautioner, moreover, 
unless consented to by the rest, is a discharge to all. Cautioners bound subsequent to- 
the passing of the act mentioned, have, in consequence of the eighth section already 
referred to, no right to wliat in Scotland was called discussion (q.v.); but those bound- 
prior to that act are entitled, as formerly, to require that the creditor shall first call om 
the principal debtor, and compel him to pay in so far as he is able, or in law language,. 
discuss him. The cautioner is entitled, on payment of the obligation, to an assignation 
of the debt and diligence, by which means he comes, in all respects, into the creditor’s- 
place; and, moreover, if the solvency or other conditions of the principal debtor should 
seem precarious, he may adopt legal measures for his relief. Co-cautioners, or persons 
bound together, whether their obligations be embodied in one or several deeds, are 
entitled to mutual relief. But, where a co-cautioner obtains relief from the others, lie 
must communicate to them the benefit of any deduction or ease which may have been 
allowed him in paying the debt. 

Cautionary obligations are often undertaken in behalf of persons in situations in. 
which the engagements and liabilities are prospective. In order that such obligations 
may be binding, the nature and extent of the liability must be fairly and fully disclosed 
to the cautioner. But while the cautioner must not be exposed to the clanger arising: 
from any transaction not in his view in entering into the contract, he is not entitled bn 
withdraw without due notice and a reasonable time being given for entering info a new 
arrangement. ' The question whether the effects of a bond are prospective, or retrospect 
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live merely, will depend on its terms; the presumption, where these are in any way 
doubtful, being always in favor of the latter alternative. The creditor is bound to exer- 
cise a certain degree of vigilance over the conduct and circumstances of the person 
guaranteed, and not to permit any very gross departure from the terms of the contract, 
to the prejudice of the cautioner. Should this obligation be neglected, the cautioner - 
will be freed from bis obligation. 


CAUTION, for a cash credit. See Cash Account. 


CAUTION, Judicial, in the law of Scotland, is of two kinds— for appearance, and: 
for payment.^ If a creditor makes oath before a magistrate, that he believes his debtor 
to be meditating flight (in medztatione fugce), lie may obtain a warrant for his apprehen- 
sion; and should he succeed in proving the alleged intention to flee, he may compel him 
to find C. to abide the judgment of a court (judicio sisti). The second kind of judicial 
C. is by bond of presentation, which is granted/when the creditor is about to execute per- 
sonal diligence, or has done so, and the cautioner, on condition of an indulgence to the 
debtor, binds himself that the debtor shall be forthcoming at the appointed time, other- 
wise he himself will pay the debt. The object of this form of C. is simply to protect 
the debtor from imprisonment, and allow him time. 

CAUTION, Juratory. See Poor’s Roll, and 13 and 14 Yict. c. 86, § 34. 

CAUVEEIPU'RAM, a t. of the district of Coimbatoor, in the presidency of Madras, ori 
the right bank of the Cauvery, in lat. 11° 54' n., and long. 77° 48' east. It takes its name 
from the neighboring gorge of 30 m. in length through the eastern Ghauts, along which 
the Cauvery finds a passage. Pop. of G. (or Kmeripuram) in 1871, 6, 532. 

CAU VERY, or K avert, a river in the s. of Hindustan, rising in Curg, and flowing 
through Mysore and Madras, with a course of 472 m., into the bay of Bengal by various 
mouths. Its delta, with a coast of 80 m., and a depth of 70, lies almost wholly in the dis- 
trict of Tanjore. The C. is peculiarly available for irrigation ; and for improving it in 
this respect,* a grant of £50,000 was sanctioned in 1841. During the rainy season, the 
stream is navigable for small-craft. 

CA'VA, La, a t. of Italy, in the province of Salerno, 3-1 m. n.w. of tlie town of 
Salerno. It is a flourishing* place, with manufactures of silk, cotton, linen, and pottery.. 
Pop. 6,897. About a mile from C. is the celebrated Benedictine monastery of the Trinity, 
with its magnificent archives, containing 60,000 MSS. and 40,000 parchment rolls. Its 
library, at one time also rich in MSS. and rare printed books, has been dispersed. In 
the monastery church are the tombs of queen Sibilla and of various anti-popes. 

CAVAIGKAC, Eleonore Louis Godefroy, 1801-45; a journalist of Paris, son of 
Jean Baptiste. He was an opponent of Louis Philippe and one of the prominent found- 
ers of the 4 4 Societe ties Amis du Peuple,” and of the “ Societe des Droits de rilomme.”' 
He was often arrested and sometimes imprisoned, but escaped in 1835 and went to Bel- 
gium. In 1841, he returned to Paris and became one of the editors of the Reforme, the 
ablest of the opposition newspapers. 

CAVAIGNAC, Louis Eugene, was b. in Paris, 1802, and was educated in the Polytech- 
nic school, and the Beale &' Application at Metz. He first served in the Morea, and after- 
wards, in Africa (whither he was sent in 1832 into a kind of honorable exile, in conse- 
quence of a too free expression of opinion in favor of republican institutions), where lie 
acquired great distinction by his energy, coolness, and intrepidity. He was made chef 
de bataiilon in 1837, and rose to the rank of brigade-gen. in 1844. In 1848, lie was 
appointed governor-general of Algeria, but in view of the impending revolutionary clan- 
gers, was called to Paris, he having also been elected as a delegate to the national 
assembly by the two departments of Lot and Seine. In the insurrection of June which 
followed, C., as minister of war, had a most difficult task to play, and he displayed, 
during the four days and nights of the contest, remarkable presence of mind, firmness, 
and activity. His plan of action appeared strange and almost traitorous at the time. In 
opposition *to the wishes of the national assembly, who desired that the troops should be 
dispersed over Paris, he divided his men into three separate bodies, which had to clear 
their several routes from obstacles in order to effect a reunion, streets and even quarters, 
of the city being left for some time without military protection. Regarding the out- 
break more as the beginning of a civil war than a mere insurrection, lie, in fact, met the 
insurgents in true order of battle. His operations were successful, and bis clemency 
was as remarkable as his generalship. When he had the power of assuming the dicta- 
torship, he resigned it into the hands of the national assembly, which appointed him 
president of the council. As a candidate for the presidency of the republic, when Louis 
Napoleon was elected, lie received about a million and a half of votes. On the coup 
d'etat of Dec., 1851, C. was arrested, but released after a short detention; and though 
he consistently refused to give in his adhesion to the empire, be was permitted to reside 
in France without molestation. He died very suddenly of heart disease in Oct.., 1857, at 
his country-house near Tours, and was buried in the cemetery of Montmartre, Paris, in 
presence of many thousand spectators, including several republican leaders. In debates* 
C. was remarkably unlike his countrymen, being not voluble and declamatory, but sober,, 
clear, and moderate. 
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a vestige remaining. 


CAYAILLON, a t. and important railway junction in Vauclusc, France, 13 m. s.e. 
of Avignon, It is a poorly built and dirty place, but has a tine town-house, an old 
church of the 12th c., and the remains of a triumphal arch of about the time of .Constan- 
tine; other relics of the Roman period are found in the neighborhood. There is consid- 
erable trade in dried fruits, madder, anu the agricultural productions of the fertile region 
around. Pop. 72, 8,906. 

CAVALCANTI, Guido, d. about 1300; an Italian poet and philosopher, the son of 
the philosopher whom Dante pictured in torment among the Epicureans and Atheists — 
but himself a friend of the great poet. By marriage C. became the head of tlm Ghibel- 
lines, and, after some years, was banished with the other leaders, and died in exile. His 
poems are chiefly in honor of a French lady by him called Man-delta. He also wrote .on 
philosophy and oratory. 

CAVALIER, in fortification, is a defense-work constructed on the terre-plem or level 
ground of a bastion. It rises to a height varying from 8 to 12 ft. above the rampart, 
and lias a parapet about 6 ft. high. Its uses are to command any rising ground held by 
the enemy, within cannon-shot, and to guard the curtain, or plain wall between two 
bastions, from being enfiladed. For these purposes, it mounts heavy ordnance. It may 
be either curved, or* bounded by straight sides. 

CAVALIER (Fi\ chevalier; Ital. eataliere; Span, caballero , probably from the Latin, 
caballus, a horse), originally meant any horse-soldier, but in English history is the 
name given to the party which adhered to king Charles L, in opposition to the round - 
heads (q. v.) or friends of the parliament. 

CAVALIER', Jeax, 1680-1740; a native of lower Languedoc, in southern France; 
the famous chief of the Camisards (who in some particulars seem to have been the pre- 
cursors of the English and American shakers). He was a peasant’s son, and was 
employed in sheep-keeping, afterwards as apprentice to a baker, and within that period 
trained by a pious Protestant mother. He was driven from his native place by the piti- 
less persecution of Protestants that followed upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and took refuge in Geneva. The murderous dragon nades of Louis XIY. drove the Prot- 
estants of the Cevennes at last to revolt, and Cl, inspired with the hope of being their 
deliverer, returned in 1702 to his own country, where he became one of the chosen lead- 
ers of the insurrection, which broke out in July of that year. It was Roland who was 
put in chief command, but O, soon rose to be bis equal, and, though untrained in arms, 
lie displayed not only fiery courage, but extraordinary military skill. Although these 
“ children of God,” as tlie insurgents were called, numbered at the most not more than 
8,000 men-at-arms, they coped successfully again and again with the far great er forces of 
the king, and were never entirely conquered. After several conflicts, C. changed the seat 
of the war to tlie Vivarais; ancfFeb. 10, 1703, defeated the royal troops at Ardeche; but 
only a few days later he was completely defeated on the same ground, and was sup- 
posed to have fallen. He reappeared, however; was again defeated at Tour-de-Bellot; 
and again recovered himself, recruits gladly flocking to liis standard to take the places of 
the slain. By a long series of successes he raised his reputation to the highest pilch, and 
gained the full confidence of the people. The harshest measures were tried in vain against 
the Camisards; their mountain retreat was invaded by the Roman Catholics, and their 
houses sacked and burned; but C, retaliated in kind, invaded the region of tlie plains, 
and, even threatened the city of Nismfes. April 16, 1704, he encountered marshal Mon- 
trevel at the bridge of Nages with 1000 men against 5,000, and, although defeated, man- 
aged to retreat with two thirds of his forces. Marshal Villi ers was next sent against 
him, but proposed to negotiate instead of fighting. Roland refused to listen, but C. 
agreed to treat, and did .so, the result being that C. received for himself a commission 
and a pension of 1200 byres, and for his brother a captain's commission. C. was 
authorized to raise a regiment of Camisards to be sent to Spain, and liberty was given 
to his father and other Protestant prisoners. This treaty, which did not include any 
provision for general liberty of conscience, excited great indignation among the com 
panions of C., who called him coward and traitor, and deserted him. He was greatly 
disheartened at this treatment, and soon afterward visited the king in Paris, by whom 
he was coldly received. These disappointments and rebuffs, together with stories cur- 
rent of probable attempts upon his life, impelled him to leave France. He went to 
Switzerland, and then to Holland, where he married a daughter of Mme. Dionoyer, a lady 
of Nismes, who had once been sought in marriage by Voltaire. O. then went to Eng- 
land to recruit his regiment of Camisards, and had an'interview with queen Anno, who 
sent him with his regiment to Spain under tlie earl of Peterborough and sir Cloudsley 
Shovel, in May, 1705. At the battle of Almanza his Camisards encountered a French 
regiment which they had met in the Cevennes, and, without firing, both bodies rushed 
upon each other in a fierce hand to hand fight, and made a fearful slaughter, C. being 
severely wounded, but saved from death by an English officer. Long after his return 
to England he was made a maj.gen., and governor of Jersey ; and finally governor of the 
Isle of Wight. He died at Chelsea, where he was buried. ' 

CAT ALLER-M AG-GrIO RE , a t. of n. Italy, in the province of Ouneo, 24 m. n.e. of Coni. 
It was formerly fortified and defended by two castles, but of these there is m 


It is a busy place, with a pop. of 5,300. 
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CAVALLI'NI,. Pietro, 1259-1844; a Roman artist taught by Giotto, whom it is 
believed he assisted in the mosaic of the ship of St. Peter, In the porch of St. Peter’s 
church. He was also an adept at painting, and his grand fresco of the crucifixion at 
Assisi is still in tolerable preservation. 


CAVALBY is a general name for horse-soldiers or troopers. The subdivisions are 
very numerous; such as guards, dragoons, lancers, hussars, cuirassiers, mounted rifles, 
etc. The G. force of the British army is usually divided into household and line. The 
numbers voted for 1876-77 were: 

Household Line cavalry. Line cavalry- 

cavalry. home service. in India. 

Officers 81 558 284 

Non-commissioned officers 192 1,178 424 

Rank and file....: 1,029 9,907 3,672 


1,202 11,643 4,330 


The difference between the household C. and the line is this: The former belong to the 
guards, a specially favored body of troops; while the latter comprise all who are not 
guards. The regiments are 31 altogether. During more than half a century, the num- 
ber was 26; but in 1858, two ne w regiments were created— to restore the 5th and 18th 
dragoons, which had been struck out of the army list in 1799 for disloyalty in the Irish 
rebellion; and in 1862, 3 regiments were taken over from the abolished local European 
army of India. The list comprises 2 regiments of life guards (red), 1 of horse guards , 
(blue), 7 of dragoon guards, and 21 of dragoons. Of these last-named 21 regiments, the 
1st, 2d, and 6th are simply called dragoons; the 5th, 9th, 12th, 16th, and 17th, lancers; 
the 3d, 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st, hussars. A 
distinction is often made between heavy and light C. ; and, in continental armies, this 
distinction is very marked ; but in England, the men and horses are not selected with 
much reference to this matter; the heavy being often too light, and the light too heavy, 
to correspond with their designations. In so far as the distinction holds in the British 
army, the dragoon guards, horse guards, and life guards are classed and equipped as 
heavy C., the dragoons medium, and the lancers and hussars as light C., for scouring a 
country. It was in the capacity of light C. that the Prussian Uhlans played so import- 
ant a part in the late war between Prussia and France, acting as wide-stretching feelers 
to the main bodies to which they were attached, , 

The line O. regiments in the British service have generally 8 troops of 55 rank and 
file each, with 88 commissioned and non-commissioned officers to the regiment. The 
officers fora full 0. regiment comprise 1 col. (as general officer), 1 lieut.col , 1 maj., 8 
capts., 18 subalterns and other commissioned officers, and 59 non-commissioned offi- 
cers. A lieut.col. in the guards 0. takes rank with a full col. in the line C.; and 

a maj. in the former with a lieut.col. iu the latter — an arrangement that gives rise 

to some favoritism and jealousy; for the guards are in no sense more meritorious sol- 
diers than the line. 

Nine months of drilling is the least time requisite to make a recruit fit to mount on 
duty, during which period he is drilled for eight hours a day. Londoners and agri- 
cultural laborers are mostly sought for; provincial mechanics are not found so available. 
The purchase of G. horses is an important matter. The veterinary surgeon of the regi- 
ment is sent out to buy; but no horse is paid for till approved by the commanding officer. 
The usual maximum of price fixed is £83 for a liorse. 3 to 5 years old ; but the horse 
costs the nation £50 or £60 pounds by the time it is thoroughly fit for service. See 
Dragoons, Guards, Lancers, etc. 

CAVALRY (ante). The earliest records of C. as a distinct military organization 
date far back in the history of Egypt. Diodorus of Sicily states that Osymandias, 

who lived long before the Trojan war, led 20,000 mounted men against the’ rebels in 

Bactriana. Josephus states that the host of Israelites which escaped from Egypt 
included 50,000 horsemen and 600 chariots of war. Herodotus often alludes to G. ; 
and Xenophon relates that in. the first Messenian war, 748 b.c., Lycurgus formed his 
C. in divisions. In the year 371 b.c., Epaminondas had a C. force of 5,000 men, 
and we know that G. contributed greatly to the victories of Philip and Alexander 
of Macedon. It had an important part in the battle of the Granieus, 334 B.c. ; 
and at the battle of Arbela, 331 b.c., Alexander, who led the Macedonian C. of 
7,000 men, dashed into a gap of the Persian army, and by this brilliant feat utterly 
routed the enemy. After the death of Alexander, the 0. of Greece and Macedon 
greatly degenerated.. The Roman cavalry was very inferior to that of Hamrilear and 
Hannibal, and most of the victories of these two generals, were won by cavalry over 
■the splendid infantry of the Romans. Publius Scipio’s defeat at the Tieinus, 218 b.c., 
was due to the superiority of the Carthaginian horse; and the bitter experience at the 
Trebia and the battle of Caunte, 216 b.c., taught the Romans the value of cavalry 
by which Scipio finally defeated Hannibal at Zama, 202 b.c. Vegetius states that the 
Roman G. was organized into ten troops or squadrons, forming a regiment of 726 
horses, generally attached to some special legion. It is a singular fact that saddles were 
not in use until the time of Constantine, and stirrups were introduced by the Franks 
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' ' During the middle ages C. may be said to have constituted 
almost tht only efficient arm of battle. This was owing to the unwillingness of the 
nobihtyin all countries of western Europe to intrust any military power to the serfs- the 
armor cl “^ s WRUt lnt(> battle mounted, and both riders and horses had heavy defensive 
1 lle lcadal cavall 7, consisted of mail-clad knights with their men-at-ams Their 
2 0 " s , we « lances, battle-axes, and swords. The infantry was looked down upon 
dmmg the middle ages, being composed principally of serfs and such as had not^the 

klft'nnH H 6eP a 10 f If’i jut tlle invention of gunpowder, the introduction of mus 
Lets,, and the use of held artillery, a complete change took place; the infantry gradually 
lose in reputation, and the number of this class of troops was augmented.^ It seems 

the\imenf T d nnis YTT X1S Ar aS tf dl f 1Ilct bod y. ' vM i general officers and a staff, before 
the time ol Louis XII. Montluc, however, mentions a general of 12,000 light horse in 
the time of that monarch: and we hp.ar nf Hoimr TT in 1**0 111 


^ * j • n , A j-j-uxi ojuchi x/c jemssa-o iormeu a corn<? nr 

mounted infantry, called dragoons, trained to fight either on horseback orou^oot 
fhn'fii-f f °- ^ ass - iu ’ saw the importance of giving more mobility to this arm was 
the first to organize cavalry regiments, each regiment being composed of four sq “drons 
formed in five ranks, and numbering about 1000 horses. Gustavus Adolphus was a <n-eat 
C. general, and used Ills cuirassiers and dragoons to good advantage. His tactics were 
much admued, and were adopted by many European nations. The French especially 
distinguished themselves after his death in the employment of O Turenne Condo’ 
? ’ a i nd T Marf^rough were considered excellent O. leaders in the \wu-s of 

Louk XIII. and Louis XIV . Cromwell was indebted to his abilities as a O officer 
lor the victories ol Marston Moor and Naseby Defensive armor L V officer 
abol shed in his time, and the C. troops w^augffit to use “rb£e ctreesTf 
cavahy weie seldom made in battle except by the French; though Charles XII nfwwa 
made use of cavalry charges at full speed with great effect • Marshal Haw mVVs 7 

^It was^not 

lOeen^ 6 first charge^he^cMmed 1 that tlitfi offiy two'tldngs e required°to e beat 

^tnZTLTVu C lar S e b m } vith . the S^test possible speed and lore? and then to 

?T l 7 0f l °, S ^ adr0DS broke 31^ ba ttal'ion'vronted 1 the 

wmm 

nor the Prussian Tlth™^*® 100 ’ ne l ther the Austriaa 

ciency, were more remarkable for bravery than J- 

the rebellion; a large dumber o™ men of nth Umted , St ^ es durin S the oi 
the management of horses Thev were it -fi r tf. a Y nieS were 8? 0( l aiders, and understood 
tics, and were used i scouts Vs JrZ ^ lv h ° Wever ’ quite %“°™nt of military lac- 
ing under <*“• Skeridan, act- 

di vision's °of °5, 000 of 

Wn,^ 

Stek^ 
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C. and 8,000 who fought on foot at the battle of Nashville, not including a detachment . 
of 8,000 men in Kentucky. 

Our C. system is similar to that of European countries ; a regiment consists of 10 
companies of 64 men each; 2 companies form a squadron; they are armed with sabers, 
pistols, and carbines. According to the army regulations, the O. in battle should be dis- 
tributed in echelon on the wings and at the center, on favorable grounds ; it should be 
instructed not to take the gallop until within charging distance; never to receive a, 
charge at a halt, but to meet it; or, if not strong enough, to retire maneuvering; and in 
order to be ready for the pursuit, and prepared against a reverse, or the attacks of the 
reserve, not to engage all its squadrons at once, but to reserve one third, in column or 
in echelon, abreast of or in the rear of one of the wings ; this arrangement is better 
than a second line with intervals. When the regular army, pursuant to the act of con- 
gress of Aug. 15, 1876, was reduced to a maximum of 25,060 men, the United States - 
C., consisting of 10 regiments, with 439 officers and 7,911 enlisted men, was left intact. 

CAVALRY TACTICS. Authorities differ concerning the proportion that ought to be 
observed between cavalry and infantry in an army. In’ France and Austria, the ratio is 
about 1 to 5; in Prussia and Bavaria, 1 to 4; in Russia, 1 to 6; in England, 1 to 8. 

So far as concerns actual duties, heavy cavalry charge the enemy’s cavalry and 
infantry, attack the guns, and cover a retreat; while the light cavalry make reconnais- 
sances,' carry dispatches and messages, maintain outposts, supply pickets, scour the 
country for forage, aic the commissariat, pursue the enemy, and strive to screen the 
movements of the infantry by their rapid maneuvers on the front and flanks of their 
army. At the battle of Balaklava, the heavy cavalry charge was within the reasonable 
duties of the troops, but that of the light cavalry was not; the former succeeded, the 
latter failed, A cavalry horse will walk 4 m. in an hour on general service, trot 8 m. in. 
maneuvering, and gallop 14 m. in making a charge. The cavalry usually attack in line 
against cavalry, e n echelon against artillery, and in column against infantry. When an . 
attack is about to be made,~the cavalry usually group into three bodies — the attacking, 
the supporting, and the reserve. Close combat and hand-to-hand struggle are the province • 
of cavalry ;■ infantry and artillery may fight at a distance, but cavalry cannot. It is rare 
that two bodies of cavalry stand to fight each other; the weaker of the two, or the less 
resolute, usually turns and gallops off. The work to be done by the horse is to pursue, 
to overwhelm, to cut down. They cannot wait to receive an attack like infantry; they 
must either pursue or retreat; and on this account it has been said, “rest is incompatible 
with cavalry/’ The infantry and artillery more frequently win the victory; but the 
cavalry prepare the w T ay for doing this, capture prisoners and trophies, pursue the* 
flying enemy, rapidly succor a menaced point, and cover the retreat of infantry and 
artillery, if retreat be necessary. Cavalry is necessary to finish off work mainly done - 
l>y others; and, without its aid, signal success is seldom obtained on the field. Many 
of the brilliant achievements of the British in 1857 and the following year, in India, 
were rendered almost nugatory by the paucity of cavalry, while-, as a contrast, the- 
German victories of 1870 were enhanced by the splendid services of their uhlans and 
other light cavalry. 

CAVAN, an inland co. in the s. of Ulster, Ireland. It lies in the narrowest part of 
Ireland, 18 m. from the Atlantic, and 20 from the Irish sea. Area, 746 sq.m. About 
three fourths is arable. Bogs and hills, with many small lakes, are found in the n. w. 
The chief rivers are the Erne, the Woodford, and the Annalee. The e. half of C. rests 
on clay-slate and gramvacke; the mountain-district in the w. is carboniferous formation. 
Of minerals, C. affords coal, iron, lead, and copper, with many mineral springs. The 
climate is cold and damp; and the soil is poor, w^et, and clayey, except along the streams. 
In 1878, of 466,261 acres, 153,114 were in crop, the chief crops being oats, potatoes, 
turnips, and flax. The farms are small. The population, which had fallen to 153,906 < 
in 1861, was in 1871 only 140,735, of whom 113,174 are Roman Catholics, 21,223 
Episcopalians, and the rest of other denominations. Agriculture forms the chief in- 
dustry, hut linen is manufactured to a considerable extent. Chief towns— Cavan, Bailie- 
borough, and Belturbet. C, returns two members to parliament. The number of chil- 
dren attending school in the year ending March 31, 1876, was 31,368. 

CAVAN, the capital of Cavan co., Ireland, is situated on a branch Of the Annalee, 70 
m. n.w. of Dublin, with which it is connected by the^ Irish N. W. railway. The suburbs 
are chiefly wretched cabins. The principal bull dings are in the w. outskirts. The 
public garden was bequeathed by a late lady Farnham, and the beautiful demesne of 
lord Farnham lies between C. and Lough O lighter, which is about 5 m. west. Pop. ’71, 
8,389. Agriculture forms the chief industry of the people. 

CAVAEZE'EE, a t. of Northern Italy, province of Venice, 22 m. s.s. w. of Venice city. 
Pop. 12,400. It is situated on the Adige, which divides it into two parts called C. denim 
and C. sinistro. Its soil is fertile, and its inhabitants carry on an active trade in cattle, 
silk, and w T ood for fuel. 

CAVATINA, a short form of operatic air, of a soft character, differing from the ordi- 
nary aria in consisting only of one part, and that spun out more in the form of a song. 
Modern composers have, however, disregarded this difference. Rossini mixes both. 
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Weber, in his operas, adds an introduction or a recitative. The most perfect specimen 
of the C. is that in Meyerbeer’s opera of Robert the Demi. 

CAYS, Edward, deserves mention as the founder of the Gentleman's Magazine , the 
first literary journal of the kind ever established. He was b. at Newton, in Warwick- 
shire, in 1691; obtained a good education at Rugby; and, after many vicissitudes, 
became apprentice to a printer. Obtaining money enough to set up a small printing- 
office, he projected the Gentleman's Magazine, which has now existed* more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter. He was the friend and earl} r patron of Samuel Johnson. C. died 
■Jan., 1754. 

GAVE, William, an English divine and scholar of distinction, was b. at Pickwell, 
Leicestershire, Dec., 1637. He studied at Cambridge; was appointed to the vicarage of 
Islington in 1662; afterwards to the rectory of Allhallows the Great, London; and in 
1690 to the vicarage of Isleworth, Middlesex. He d. at Windsor, Aug. 4, 1713. He was 
the author of many works of a religious character, the most important of which are the 
Lkes of the -Apostles; Lives of the Fathers ; and Primitm Christianity , which were once 
standard works. 

CAVEAT (Lat. caveo, to beware), a judicial warning or caution. . Caveats, in Eng- 
land, are used to stop the enrollment of decrees in chancery, the issuing of lunacy com- 
missions, etc. It consists in an intimation by the party interested to the proper officer, 
xo prevent him from taking any step without such intimation being made to the said 
party as shall enable him to appear and object. 

C AVEAT EMPTOB, notice to a purchaser of property to beware or be watchful of 
his rights. In a sale of real estate the rights of the purchaser depend entirely upon the 
•covenants of title which he receives; but personal property the purchaser takes at 
his own risk, unless the seller gives .an express warranty, or the law should imply such 
warranty from the circumstance of the case and the nature of the thing sold, or unless 
the seller should be guilty of fraudulent misrepresentation or concealment in respect to 
a material inducement to the sale. 


CAVEAIJ, a convivial and literary association in Paris, so called from meeting in a 
•cavern known as “the cave.” It was started in 1729, and continued about ten years. 
Dinners were given on the first Sunday in each month, which were attended by Helve- 
. tius, Crebillon, and other celebrities. * The Caveau Moderne was started in 1806, and 
had dinner on the 20th of each month at the Rocher de Cancale. The association 
declined, but was reorganized in 1.884, and in 1866 Jules Janin was received as a mem- 
ber. The meetings are now more formal and academical than convivial. 

CAVEDO'NE, Jacopo, 1577-1660; an Italian painter, educated in the school of 
•Caracci, and workman under them in the churches of Bologna. His chief productions 
are “ The Adoration of the Magi;” “ The Four Doctors;” “ The Last Supper and espe- 
cially “The Virgin and Child in Glory,” now in the Bolognese academy. He was at 
-one time an assistant to Guido, in Rome. In his declining years he was broken down by 
the loss of a favorite son, and finally died in extreme poverty in a stable at Bologna. 

CAVELIER', Pierre Jules, b. 1814; a French sculptor, who studied under David 
d’ Angers and Delaroche. He first gained celebrity about 1849 by a statue of f ‘ Penelope,” 
for which he received the medal of honor and three years’ pension. A few years later 
lie became a member of the institute. Among his other works are “ Truth,” in the 
Louvre, a statue of Abelard, and busts of Napoleon, Ary Schaffer, and Horace Vernett 

CAVENDISH, Henry, a distinguished philosopher of the 18th c. , son of lord Charles 
Cavendish, and nephew of the third duke of Devonshire, was bom at Nice, Oct. 10, 
1731. He studied at Cambridge, and devoted his whole life to scientific investigations. 
The large fortune which was bequeathed to him by an uncle, enabled him to follow 
uninterruptedly his favorite pursuits. He almost secluded himself from the world, and 
was so averse to meet with strangers, that he had his library — a magnificent one — built 
at a distance from Ms house, so that he might not encounter persons coming to consult 
it; and his female domestic servants had orders to keep out of his sight, on "pain of dis- 
missal. His dinner he ordered daily by a note placed on the hall-table. He died, unmar- 
ried, Feb. , 1810, leaving considerably more than a million sterling to his relatives. As a 
philosopher, C. is entitled to the highest rank. To him it may almost be said we owe 
the foundation of pneumatic chemistry, for prior to his time it had hardly an existence. 
In 1760, lie discovered tlie extreme levity of inflammable air, now known as hydrogen 
gas— a discovery which led to balloon experiments, and projects for aerial navigation; 
and later, he ascertained that water resulted from the union of two gases — a discovery, 
however, to which Watt (q.v.) is supposed to have an equal claim. The accuracy and 
completeness of C.’s processes are remarkable. So high an authority as sir Humphry 
Davy declared, that they “ were all of a finished nature, and though many of them were 
performed in the very infancy of chemical science, yet their accuracy and their beauty 
have remained unimpired amidst the progress of discovery.” O. also wrote papers on 
■electricity, astronomical instruments, etc. 

CAVENDISH, Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, second wife of William, b. about 
v43ie end of the reign of James I., is perhaps one of the most remarkable instances on 
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record of a person afflicted with the eacoethes scnbendi, who had no capacity ■whatever 
for writing. _ She produced no less than 13 folio volumes, 10 of which were printed, 
treating, indifferently, on all subjects in prose and poetry, and careless in all, both as .to* 
grammar and style. Her mania for scribbling kept up" her maids at night, so that, iff 
she chanced to wake with anything on her mind, they might be ready to note it down, 
at once. The duchess was relieved, but a dead- weight fell upon the field of literature. 
She died in 1673. 


CAVENDISH, Thomas, 1560-92; the third circumnavigator of the globe. He studied 
for a brief period at Cambridge, but left without a degree, followed the court, and soon 
squandered his inheritance, to repair which lie turned to maritime adventure, and fitted 
out a ship that accompanied sir Richard Grenville’s expedition to Virginia in 1585. In 
July, 1586, he sailed from Plymouth with three vessels ou a predatory expedition, passed 
through the straits of Magellan, cruised along the west coast' of South America and Mexico, 
and burned or sunk 19 vessels, among which was the Santa Anna, belonging to the king: 
of Spain, and having an immensely valuable cargo, which he seized off California. He 
returned to Plymouth Sept. 9, 1588, with his plunder, having gone around the globe in 
2 years and 50 days. When he came home it was said that his seamen were clothed in 
silk, his sails were of damask, and his topmast was covered with cloth of gold. Within 
three years he wasted his wealth, and was under the necessity of making another voy- 
age, which was disastrous, his crew rebelling after leaving the straits of Magellan and 
compelling him to return to England. This so dispirited him that he died on the voyage. 

CAVENDISH, Sir William, 1505-57; brought up in the family of cardinal Wolsey,. 
whom he served as gentleman-usher of the chamber. He was present at the death of 
the cardinal, and delayed his attendance at court to see the remains of Ms patron properly 
cared for. The act so pleased Henry VIII. that he made Cavendish a member of his 
household, treasurer of his chamber, and a privy councilor, subsequently adding the dig- 
nity of knighthood. He filled other offices, and obtained grants of valuable lordships in 
Hertfordshire. His great property became the foundation of the immense estates of the 
dukes of Devonshire. lie seems to have retained favor through the reigns of Edward. 
VI. and Mary. He was the author of The Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 

CAVENDISH, William, duke of Newcastle, a distinguished loyalist of the 17th e.,. 
son of sir Charles Cavendish, younger brother of the first earl of Devonshire, was b. 
1592. His learning and winning address made him a favorite at the court of James I. ,, 
who, in 1610, made him a knight of the Batli. Other honors rapidly succeeded. In- 
1620, he was made a peer of the realm. Charles I., about 1628, gave him the title off 
earl of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and in 1638 intrusted him with the tuition of his son,, 
afterwards Charles II. Ilis support of the king during the contest with the parliament- 
ary forces was munificent. He contributed £10,000 to the treasury, and raised a troop- 
of 200 knights and gentlemen, who served at their own cost.. As general of all the forces 
raised n. of the Trent, he had power to issue declarations, confer knighthood, coin 
money, and raise men; and the last part of his commission he executed with great zeal. 
The banquets C. gave to the king when he went n. were magnificent enough to find 
record in history; one of them cost no less than £15,000, even in those days when money 
was more valuable than it now is. After the battle of Marston Moor, C. retired to the- 
continent, where he resided, at times in great poverty, until the Restoration. On his 
return, he w r as created duke of Newcastle. He died Dec. 25, 1676. On the continent, 
he devoted himself to literature, and wrote a book on the management of horses, and 
several plays, not of a character to increase any man’s reputation for intelligence. 

CAVENDISH’S EXPERIMENT. See Earth, ante. 

CA'VERY, or Cau'very, a river in India, rising about 12° 25" n., and 75° 34' e.,. 
and flowing s.e. to the bay of Bengal. It is about 470 m. long, but navigable only for 
small boats. 

CAVES, or Caverns (Lat. earns, hollow), are hollow places in the earth. They are 
either natural or artificial. Natural C. have been produced by the fracture and disloca- 
tion consequent on the upheaval of the strata, by water, or by both causes combined. 
The denuding or eroding power of water, which has produced the materials of stratified 
rocks, has formed caverns in the courses of rivers and on the coast-line of the sea. The 
moving waters, carrying with them gravel and sand, enter natural cracks and crevices, 
and, by abrading their walls, increase their size, so as to form C. ; or they attack less 
indurated portions of the solid strata, and form cavities bounded by the harder rock. 
Such caverns are of frequent occurrence round the shores of Britain, and indicate, 
where they occur, an ancient sea-margin of the island. In limestone rocks, the destroy- 
ing power of water is increased when it contains chemical agents whichdiave the power 
of dissolving the substance of the rock, and so causing it to be carrried off in solution 
by the water. * 

C. most frequently occur in limestone rocks. They especially abound in the oolitic 
limestone, which on this account was called by the earlier continental geologists ‘ 4 cav- 
ern limestone.” The celebrated O. of Franconia in Germany, of Kentucky (q.v.) in 
America, that of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, and many others, occur in this formation. 
Next to limestone, the triassic measures, containing rock-salt, a material easily removed 


by water, most a bound in caverns. They are also frequently met with in igneous rocks 
— the pictm’esque cave of Fingal, in Btaua, is formed in basalt; and in South America 
and Iceland the modern lava contains large caverns. 

Many caverns have a calcareous incrustation lining their interior, giving them a gor- 
geous appearance. Sometimes this deposit is pure white, and lias, when the cave is 
lighted up, a richness and transparency that cannot be imagined. ^ It is, however, more 
generally colored by the impurities which the water has taken up from the superincum- 
bent strata. ' To the incrustations which are suspended from the roof, like icicles, ; the 
name stalactite is given, while those rising from the floor are designated stalagmites. 
Sometimes the pendent stalactite is produced so as to meet the ascending stalagmite, 
and form pillars, as if to support the roof, as in the “organ” in the Blue John Mine, 
Derbyshire. The source and origin of this deposit has been satisfactorily explained by 
Liebig as follows: The mold of the superficial soil, being acted upon by moisture and 
;air, evolves carbonic acid, which is dissolved by rain. The rain-water thus impregnated, 
permeating the calcareous strata, has the power of taking up a portion of the lime, which 
it retains in a liquid condition, until from evaporation the excess of carbonic acid is 
parted with, when the lime again returns to its solid state, and forms the incrustation. 

C. have an additional interest to. the geologist, from the occurrence in many of osseous 
remains under the calcareous incrustations of the floor. The bones are imbedded in 
mud, and frequently concreted into a firm calcareous breccia. They belong to the pleie- 
tocene period, when the 0. in Europe were inhabited by large hyenas and bears. Por- 
tions of other animals inhabiting the neighborhood were dragged by them into their 
dens, to serve as food. In this way the bones of herbivorous and other animals are found 
mixed with those of the beasts of' prey; they have a broken and gnawed appearance, 
similar to what is produced on recent bones by the teeth of a hyena. No' less than 33 
species of mammals and 5 species of birds have been discovered in the C. of the British 
islands, of which about the half still survive in Europe, while the remainder are extinct. 
The mammals are species of ox, deer, horse, wolf, dog, hare, fox, weasel, water-rat, 
mole, bat, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros, besides the hyena and bear; and the birds are 
species of lark, partridge, pigeon, goose, and crow. 

The most productive ossiferous cavern in Britain is that of Kirkdale, 25 m. front 
York, in which the remains of about 300 hyenas have been detected, besides innumer 
able gnawed bones of those animals on which they preyed. The carboniferous limestone* 
of Glamorganshire abound in caves, which have been explored by Buckland, and more 
recently and thoroughly by Dr. Falconer. At the meeting of the geological society in 
June, 1860, Dr. Falconer thus describes the contents of one of them, called Bacon 
hole. On the limestone floor of the cave are— (l.)a few inches of marine sand, abound- 
ing with Utorina rudis, L . UtoraMs , and claim! ia nigricans, with bones of an armuola and 
birds; (2.) a thin layer of stalagmite: (3.) two feet of blackish sand, containing a mass 
of bones of elephas untiquus, with remains of meles tax vs and putorius ; (4.) two feet of 
oehreous earth, limestone breccia, and sandy layers, with remains of elephas antiques, 
rhinoceros hemitceehus, hyama, cams lupus, ursus spelmus, bos, and cerms; \p. ) irregular 
stalagmite; (6.) two feet of limestone breccia and stalagmite, with bone of ursus and 
bos; (7.) a foot or so of irregular stalagmite, with ursus; and (8.) dark-eo' ored superficial 
•earth, kept sloppy by abundant drip, with bones of bos, cerms, cards culpes, horns of 
reindeer and roebuck, together with shells of patella, mytilus , pan tra, and Utorina 
(probably brought into the cavern as food by birds), and also pieces’ A ancient British 
pottery. After a review of the fauna of the bone caves of this couury and of Europe, 
Dr. Falconer concludes that the caves of Glamorganshire have probably been filled up 
with their mammalian remains since the deposition of the boulder-clay, and that there 
exist no mammalian remains in the ossiferous caves of England and Wales referable to 
a fauna of a more ancient geological date. Bee Kent’s Caveu 

Ossiferous 0, occur in all parts of the globe. The fossils of those in Australia show 
that the fauna of the pleistocene period had a remarkable resemblance to that of the 
present day. . The remains consist chiefly of kangaroos and Ailed genera of marsupials. 

CAYIA'KA, an island of Brazil, in the mouth of the river Amazon, about 35 m. long 
by 20 wide ; fertile and well-stocked with cattle. The little town of Kobaclello, on the 
s.e. coast of the island, is almost exactly under the equator. 

CAV'IABE, the salted roes of the common sturgeon (aedpenser sturio) and other Ashes 
of the same genus. See Stuboeon. It is chiefly prepared in Russia, where it is greatly 
esteemed as an article of food. It is also used to a considerable extent in It&Jy ancl 
France. The species of sturgeon from the roe of which it is chiefly prepared, inhabit 
the Caspian and Black seas and their tributary rivers. Among them are the bielaga, 
or great sturgeon (aedpenser huso), the osseter ‘(A. guldenstadtM), the scherg or sevruga 
(A. stellatus ), and the sterlet (A. ruthenus). The C. made from the roe of the last 
named species is esteemed particularly delicious, and is reserved for the Russian court. 
Astrakhan is a principal seat of the preparation of caviare. More than 400,000 lbs. of 
•C. have been prepared in the Caspian fishery in a single year. 

CAYITS, a t. of considerable importance on the island of Luzon, one of the Philip- 
pines. It is situated on the bay of Manila, 10 m. s. s. w. of the city of that name, of which 
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it forms the quarantine station. It has a large cigar manufactory, is the chief naval 
■depot of the Spanish possessions in the east, and gives name to a province with a pop. 
of 57,000. The population of the town itself is some 6,000 or 7,000. 

CAVQR-, or Cavour', a t, of n. Italy, situated at the foot of the Alps, 7 m. s.s.e. of 
Pinerolo. It has manufactures of silk-twist, linens, leather, etc. , and marble and "date 
quarries. Pop. 6,000 or 7,000. 

CAVO-RILIE'VO (Ital). In this peculiar kind of rilievo, which was extensively em- 
ployed by Egyptian artists, the highest surface of the object represented . is only on a 
level with the plane of the original stone, the rounded sides being cut into it. The 
effect resembles that of a concave seal. It is correctly described as intaglio rUiem to. A 
wood-cut is given in Fairholt’s Dictionary: of- Terms' in Art of the Egyptian king Amu* 
noph III. in hieroglyphics. 

CAVOUR, Count Camilla Benso di, a distinguished Italian statesman of the 19th 
c., the descendant of a noble and wealthy family of Piedmont, was b. at Turin, Aug, 
10, 1810. He was educated for a military career, but his liberal tendencies being likely 
to prove an insuperable barrier to his promotion, he retired during the stirring events 
•of 1830-31, and devoted himself to agriculture, in which he introduced great improve- 
ments. He was the first to use guano in Piedmont; and, at his instigation, a national 
agricultural society was formed. During a residence in England, he made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the political organization of the country, and also with its indus- 
trial institutions; knowledge of which he made good use on his return to his own coun- 
try in 1842. In conjunction with Count Cesare Balbo, he in 1847 established a political 
daily journal, in which he advocated the interests of the middle classes— a representa- 
tive system, somewhat after the pattern of the English constitution, as opposed alike to 
absolutism on the one hand, and mob rule on the other. On his suggestion, the king 
was petitioned for a constitution, which was granted in Feb., 1848. As a member of 
the chamber of deputies, during the stormy period which succeeded Charles Albert’s 
declaration of war against Austria in Mar. , C. strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, 
and counseled an alliance with England as the surest guarantee for the success of the 
Italian arms. In the marquis d’Azeglio’s ministry, formed soon after the fatal battle of 
hfovara, C. was successively minister of agriculture and commerce, minister of marine, 
and minister of finance; ana in 1852 he was appointed to succeed d’Azeglio as premier. 
From this time until his resignation in 1859, in consequence of the conclusion of the 
peace of Villafranca, C. was the originator as well as the director of the Sardinian pol- 
icy. Taking upon himself at different times, in addition to the premiership, the duties 
of the ministers of finance, commerce, and agriculture, and latterly of home and foreign 
affairs, lie greatly improved the financial condition of the country, introduced free- 
trade, consolidated constitutionalism, weakened clerical influence, and made Sardinia a 
power of some account in Europe, by bringing her into alliance with England and 
France against Russia. The dispatches which C. penned in reply to those of Austria, 
prior to the outbreak of the Italian war, are on all hands acknowledged as ‘master- 
pieces of astute diplomacy. In Jan., 1860, C. was again called upon to preside over 
the Sardinian government, the duties of foreign minister likewise devolving upon him, 
and temporarily those of the minister of the interior also. He continued to direct the 
Sardinian policy until his death, June, 1861. 

GA'YY (cama), a genus of quadrupeds of the order rodentia, regarded as the type of a 
family, crmda>, differing from the hare family {l&porid®), .in. the complete - want of clav- 
icles, in the want of growing roots to the molar teeth, and in having the incisors situated 
as in other quadrupeds generally, and not in the peculiar manner so characteristic of the 
hares. There are four molar teeth in each jaw, and in the genus C. these are compound; 
and the genus is further characterized by four toes on each of the fore-feet, and three on 
•each of the hind-feet, by the feet not being webbed, by the females having only two 
teats, and by the want of a tail. One species, cmia cohaya, has been long well known 
as a domesticated animal, and has been a common pet and plaything of children in 
Europe, almost from the time of the discovery of America. It is sometimes called the 
Common 0. or Restless O., but much more frequently receives the name of Guinea- 
pig, although it is neither nearly related to pigs, nor a native of Guinea. Perhaps Guinea, 
in this name, may be a corruption of Guiana, the cavies, and indeed the whole family 
of th e cavidm, being exclusively South American. The colors which the domesticated 
C. exhibits have never been seen in any of the wild cavies of South America; and as it 
is known to have exhibited the same variations of color from about the time of its intro- 
duction into Europe, it is supposed to have been long domesticated by some of the South 
American tribes. The Guinea-pig multiplies with a" rapidity exceeding that of any other 
known quadruped, producing young ones when only two months old, and afterwards at 
intervals of two months, and from four to twelve in a litter. This extraordinary fecun- 
dity is probably not so. much the result of domestication, as .a provision for the preserva- 
tion of the race in a wild state, the little animal being very defenseless and destitute of 
means of escape, the ready prey of every carnivorous beast and bird.— The other species 
of 0. much resemble the Guinea-pig. Some of them are very numerous in some parts 
of South America, and are sought for food, although no such use is made of the domes- 
ticated cavy. The agouti (q.v.) and the capybara (q.v.) are ranked among the camdm. 
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CAWDOR, or Calder, a parish in co. Nairn, Scotland, noted as the site of Cawdor 
castle in which Shakespeare places the murder of Duncan by Macbeth. But the murder 
took place 400 years before the castle was built— which may prove that Shakespeare was 
“not for a day but for all time.” During the rebellion of 1745, lord Lovat was for a. 
time concealed in this castle. 

GAWK, a popular name for a massive variety of the mineral called heavy spar ox 
sulphate of baryta. See Baryta. 

CAWNPQRE', a city of the Doab, on the right bank of the Ganges, about 140 m. above 
Allahabad, at the junction of the Jumna, being separated by the fiver from Oude, whose 
capital, Lucknow, lies 58 m. to the n.e. The lat. is 26° 29' n., and the long. 80° 25' east. 
The stream in front, varying, according to the season, from 500 yards in width to more 
than a mile, presents a large and motley assemblage of steam-vessels and native craft, 
a, at least as a place of note, is of recent origin, being indebted for its growth, besides- 
its commercial facilities, partly to military and political considerations. In 1777, being 
then an appendage of Oude, it was assigned by the nawab as the station of a subsidiary 
force; and in 1801 it became, in name as well as in fact, British property. Its canton- 
ments, having accommodation for 7,000 troops, have gradually accumulated about 

50.000 native inhabitants; while the city itself contains a somewhat larger population of 
similar origin. During the mutiny of 1857, C. was the scene of Nana Sahib’s massacre 
of his English captives. Though C. is only 379 ft. above the sea, yet, during winter, 
considerable quantities of ice are made for preservation, through the exposingof water by 
night in shallow vessels. Pop. ’72 of C. (spelt also Khanpur ), 122,770. 

GAW^POEE, the district of the above-described city, in the lieutenant-governorship^ 
of the n.w. provinces. Occupying the entire breadth of the Doab, it touches at once 
the Jumna and the Ganges; while to the eastward it has Futtehpore, and, to the .'west- 
ward, Etawah and Burmckabad. With a pop. in ’71 of 1,155,439, it has an area of 
2,358 sq.m., stretching in lat. from 25° 55' to, 27° n., and in long, from 79° 34' to 80° 37" 
east. It is an alluvial plain of great fertility. The vine is cultivated, and indigo grows 
wild. Besides its two mighty rivers and tlieir navigable tributaries, the Ganges canal 
traverses the country for about 60 miles. 

CAXAMAB'CA, or Cajamarca, a province in the n.w. of Peru, with a capital of its 
own name. It is on the e. side of the Andes, forming part of the basin of the Maranon. 
The province has 273,000 inhabitants, and the city about 20,000. 

CAXAMAR'CA, or Cajamarca, a Peruvian city, the capital of the province of the 
same name, oh the e. side of the Andes, in a fertile valley at an elevation of more than 

9.000 ft. above tide, 7° 7' s. and 78° 31' w. ; 72 m. n.n.e. of Truxillo. The streets are regu- 
lar, but most of the houses are of clay. There are two or three fine churches, a 
monastery, a nunnery,* and the remains of the palace of Atahualpa, the last of the Incas 
of Peru, who was murdered there by the Spaniards'in 1538. Near the city are the 
sulphur springs of Pultamarca, called “the Inca’s baths,” which have a temperature of 
156° and are much frequented. There are manufactures of wool, linen, steel, silver, etc.* 
and a good trade with Truxillo. A railway connects C. with the port of Pacasmayo. 
Pop. 12,000. 

CAXAMAKQTJIL'LA, a t. of n. Peru, in the province of Libertad, 100 m. e.n.e. of 
Truxillo. Pop. about 8,000. 

CAXATAM'BO, or Cajatambo, a t. of n. Pefu, in the province of Ancachs, 120 m. 
n.n.e. of Lima, with a pop. of about 6,000. There are silver-mines in the neighborhood. 

CAXI'AS, a t. in Brazil on the river Itapicuru, about 300 m. s.e. of Maranhao. It is 
a place of large trade in rice, cotton, cattle, etc. 

CAXXOX, William, who introduced printing into England, was b. in the Weald of 
Kent, about 1422. The particulars of the life of this great benefactor of his country are- 
scanty. He was apprenticed in 1439 to Robert Large, a wealthy London mercer. At 
the death of the latter in 1441, he went to Bruges, wherein 1462 or 1463 he seems to have 
been governor of a chartered association of English adventurers trading to foreign parts. 
In 1471, C. entered the service of Margaret, the duchess of Burgundy, formerly an 
English princess; and apparently towards the end of 1476 he set up his wooden printing- 
press at the sign of the red pale in the almonry at Westminster. The art of printing lie 
had acquired during his sojourn in Bruges, doubtless from Colard Mansion, a well- 
known printer of that city; and in 1474 he put through the press the first book printed 
in the English tongue, the ReeuyeU of the Historyes of Trope, a translation of Raoul le 
Fevre’s work. The Game and Playe of the Chesse was another of GVs earliest publica- 
tions; but the Bities and Notable Wise Sayings of the Philosophers, published in 1477, is 
the first book which can with certainty be maintained to have been printed in England. 
All the eight founts of type from which C. printed may he called black letter. Of the 
99 known distinct productions of C.’s press, no less than 88 survive in single copies or in 
fragments only. C., who was an accomplished linguist, and translated, many of the 
works that issued from his press, was diligent in the exercise of his craft or in transla- 
tion till within a few’ hours of his death, which seems to have happened about the close 
of the year J. 491. In 1877, the printer and his work were fittingly commemorated by a 
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typographical exhibition m London. See The Old Printer and the Mw Press , by Charles 
Knight (1854); Life and Typography of William 0. (1861-68), by W. Blades; and the 
Biography and Typography of 0. (1877), by the same author. 

CAYAM'BE, or Cayambe-Urctt. apeak of the Andes, 45 m. n,e, of Quito, in Ecuador. 
It is of regular conical shape, 19,540 ft. high, and always capped with snowy It is espe- 
cially notable for being situated almost exactly under the equator. 

CAYCOS, or Caicos, or The Keys, four of the Bahama islands, in the Atlantic, 
between 21° and 27° n. , and about 72' west. Great Key is 80 m. long. Little and North 
Keys and Providence island are smaller’ 

CAYENNE, a fortified seaport, capital of French Guiana, on the west point of an 
island of the same name at the mouth of the river Oyak. The roadstead is excellent, 
and the port commodious but shallow. 0., though it is the entrepot of all the 
trade of the colony, is chiefly known- as a great French penal settlement. The 
island, 32 miles in circumference, is separated from the mainland by ' narrow channel: 
its soli is fertile, but the climate is extremely unwholesome for Europeans, large num- 
bers of the convicts having been carried off by various malignant fevers. G. became a 
French colony about 1635; deportation hither began during the first Frenc 
Pop. about 8,000. 

CAYENNE CHEB/KY. See Eugenia. ' 
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CAYENNE PEPPER consists of the powder of the dried pods, and more esp< 
the dried seeds of different species of Capsicum (q.v.), particularly of fJ. frutesa 


> especially of 
utescens. 

CAYLEY, Sir George, 1783-1857; an English physicist and inventor, whose 
experiments on the steam engine resulted in the invention of the air engine. Among 
his other inventions was an arrangement for applying the power of "electricity to 
machinery. He was one of the originators of the London polytechnic institution, and 
late in life was a member of parliament for Scarborough. 

CAYLUS, Anne Claude Piulippe de Tubieres, Count de, Marquis d’Esternay, 
Baron de Bransac, 1692-1765. When young he served with distinction in the French 
army, but after the peace of Rastadt (1714) he traveled extensively in Europe and the. 
east, studying and collecting antiquities, on which lie published several works. He 
rediscovered the method of encaustic painting with wax, mentioned by Pliny. He was 
also an engraver, and copied many of the famous pictures of the old masters. But he is 
best known as the author of several romances, humorous pieces, and fairy tales. 

CAYLUS, Marthe Marguerite de Villette de Murcay, Marquise de, 
1678-1729; a descendant of the family of D’Aubigne, but converted by Mine. Main- 
tenon to the Roman Catholic faith. She acquired celebrity as one of the leaders of 
court society, Racine so admired her abilities that he wrote the prologue to his tragedy 
of Esther as a compliment to her. Her first husband, the marquis de Caylus, was 
worthless and dissipated. After his death, she became the mistress of the duke of 
Yilleroi, for which she was sent away from the court; but after the death of Mme. 
■Main tenon she was restored to favor. Voltaire edited her Somenm . 

CAYMAN, a name somewhat variously used, either as the distinctive appellation of 
some, or as a common name for all the crococHlidce of South America. See Alligator 
The genus alligator is by some naturalists of the present day divided into three genera 
to one of which the name C. {caiman) is appropriated, and of which the type is tin? 
species called the eye-browed C. {alligator palpebrosus), to which the name C. is dis- 
tinctively applied in Surinam and Guiana, a species very abundant there, but not one 
of the largest or more dangerous of its tribe. It is remarkable for the three bony plates, 
separated by sutures only, which form each eyebrow or eyelid, projecting as large 
knobs like a man’s fist; and this, and the scarcely webbedri’eet, constitute the most, 
important characters of the genus or subgenus cayman. To this subgemis belong also 
A. trigonatus , regarded by Cuvier as a mere variety of the same species, and A. gihhiceps, 

CAYMANS — in English, alligators— three low islets of the Caribbean sea, .which 
form a dependency of Jamaica, being 130 m, to the n.w. of it. Discovered by Col- 
umbus, they were by him called Tortugas, from the abundance of turtle — still the 
staple production of the group. On an area of about 2,000 acres, the population does not 
exceed 1500 or 1600. The soil yields corn and vegetables; and the people rear hogs and 
poultry. 

CAYUGA, a co. in w. central New York, extending from lake Ontario half way 
across the state, intersected by the New York Central and several other railroads; 75d 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 65,084. It is a fine agricultural section, with undulating surface. 
Gypsum, salt, and limestone are among the minerals. Near the center of the co. lies 
Owasco lake, about 10 m. long, and on the w. border is Cayuga lake. The* chief pro- 
ductions are wheat, corn, oats, barley, potatoes, hay, butter, wool, and tobacco. Co., 
seat, the city of Auburn. 

CAYUGA LAKE, a fine navigable sheet of water in w. central New York, 38 m. 
long, and from 1 to 3-£ m. wide. At the n. end it is shallow, hut in some places it is 
very deep. It is 377 ft. above tide water, and 146 ft. higher than lake Ontario, into 
: U. K. III. — 38 . 
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CAYUGAS, one of the Indian tribes forming the Six Nations.- in Hew York. They 
built the villages around Cayuga lake in central Hew' York, and, when first known by 
the French explorers from Canada, were able to muster several hundred warriors. The 
0. were, with the other Iroquois, against the French in the wars of the 17th century. A 
few of their chiefs became Christians ; and one who was taken in war and sent to the 
galleys in France, on his return to Canada became a friend of the white man. In the 
American revolution they were on the English side. After peace, they ceded nearly all 
their lands to the state except a small reservation, and that they abandoned about 1800, 
when some of them went to the Senecas, some to Canada, and others to the 1 Indian 
country. Scarcely 200 of the tribe now 7 remain. 

CAZAL'LA DE 1A SIERBA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Seville, 89 m. n.e. of 
the city of that name. It is situated on a declivity of the Sierra Morena; the district 
around is mountainous and well wooded, and abounds in minerals of various kinds, 
including iron, silver, copper, sulphur, and marble. The inhabitants, numbering 
between 7,000 and 8,000, are chiefly employed in- smelting metals, manufacturing 
cannon, machinery, and agricultural implements; Some tanning, -weaving, etc., are 
also carried on. 

CAZEMBE, or IQzembe, an important country of Africa, the limits of which have 
not been clearly determined, hut its center has been fixed at about lat. 12° s., and long. 
81° east. The king’s rule extends over a great portion of the established route across the 
continent of Africa, from the Congo, up the valley of Lulua, and down the valley of 
Luapula. Vegetation is generally luxuriant. Its chief products arc manioc, maize, salt, 
copper, iron, and ivory. The people are called Balonda or Baloi. 

CAZEM'BE {ante), the hereditary name of an African chief, whose territory is s. of 
lake Moero, and n. of Bangweolo, between 11° and 9° s. ; 120,000 sq.m. ; pop. 500,000. 
The country forms a hollowed plain, and is watered by numerous rivers, among the 
most important of which is the Luapula, which is supposed to be one of the head 
• streams of the Congo. The population consists of two races, the Messiras and the 
Campololas, of whom the former are natives subjugated, and the latter intruders and 
rulers; they alone being eligible to office, and theirs being the language of the court. 
Borne attention is paid to agriculture, and millet, maize, manioc^ sugar-cane, yams, 
.gourds, and bananas are grown. The horse and the ass are unknown animals: sheep 
are scarce, hut cattle are abundant. Salt is an important article of trade, and coarse 
cotton cloth, earthenware, and iron goods are the chief manufactures. The exports are 
slaves, ivory and copper-ore. The chief, or cazembe, has despotic power, and uses it 
barbarously. He has 600 wives, and the great nobles take as many as they can afford to 
keep. The capital is moved whenever a new ruler is put in power. The country of the 
Cazembe was first visited by white men in 1796. It has not yet been explored to any 
considerable extent. 

CAZENO'VIA, a village and township in Madison co., H. Y,; pop. ’75, 4,240, The 
village is on Cazenovia lake, and is reached by the Cazenovia and Canastota railroad. 
There is a Methodist seminary in the place. 

CAZ0B' LA, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, 40 m. e. n.e. of Jaen. 0., which is a place of 
considerable antiquity, is pleasantly situated on a declivity, and is well watered by the 
Vega; has two old castles— one an Arab structure — manufactures of leather, earthen- 
ware, soap, and bricks, and a trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 7,500. 

CAZOTTE, Jacques, 1720-92; a French author, educated by ’the Jesuits. He pro- 
duced at first a mock romance and a coarse song which became so popular that he 
undertook something more respectable and broughtout his Homan d' Olivier . This was 
followed with Le Diubie Amoar&ux, and another sportive creation. He also continued 
Voltaire’s Civil Warm Geneva with such close similarity that no one doubted the work 
to be that of Voltaire. Cazotte next took a wide departure, embraced the views of the 
Illuminati, and declared that he possessed the power of prophecy. He adhered to the 
royal cause, in consequence of which he was arrested by the revolutionary tribunal and 
executed. 

CEAXrO'THTTS. See Bed Root. 

CEARA, a province of Brazil, on the m coast, situated in lat. 2° 40' to 7° 25' s., long. 
37° 40' to 41° 30' west. It has an area of 42,600 sq.m., with, ’72, 700,000 inhabitants. 
It abounds in balsams, gums, resins, and fruits; and among its minerals are gold, iron, 
copper, and salt. The port of C. had a trade with Great Britain in 1874 amounting to 
£969,584. 

CEBADIL'LA, See Sabadilla. ■ \ 

CEBE8, a Greek philosopher, disciple of Socrates, mentioned by Plato and by Xeno- 
phon as distinguished for virtue and love of truth. The work Tabula Gebetis attributed 
to him professes to be an explanation of an allegorical picture, and begins with the 
Platonic doctrine that men enter the earth from a pre-existent state, in which they were 
taught how to guide their course in this wmrld; hut the draught of oblivion, which all 
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must drink, though not in equal quantities, causes them to forget the instructions. Many 
..■allurements entice them to vice, but by patience and endurance they may attain to vir- 
tue and happiness. Sciences are declared not to be the true discipline, but yet to be 
useful, especially as restraint for the young. 

CEBU, a city on the island of Cebu, one of the Philippines, 400 m. s.e. of Manila. 
Cebu is the oldest provincial town in the archipelago, and still ranks as one of the best 
built, while its position makes it the chief commercial center for the southern Philip- 
pines. It is the residence of a military governor, and an alcalde, as well as the governor- 
general of the Vissagas. There are exports of sugar, hemp, tobacco, Japan-wood, etc. 
The grave of Magellan, the navigator, is on the island of Matan, opposite the town. Pop., 
inclusive of the suburb of St. Nicholas, about 34,000. 

CEBU, or Zebu, one of the Philippine islands, between 9° 35' and 11° n., and 123° 
and 123° 50’ e. ; about 1200 sq.m. The surface is rough, and the soil not suited to 
.agriculture, though there are fertile valleys producing cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, and 
cocoa. The climate, though very hot, is salubrious. 

CE'BTTS (Gr. an ape or monkey), a genus of American monkeys, characterized by a 
round head and short muzzle, a facial angle of about 60°, long thumbs, and a long pre- 
hensile tail entirely covered with hair. The species are numerous, all of very lively dis- 
position and gregarious habits, living in trees. They feed chiefly on fruits, but also on 
insects, worms, and mollusks. They are included under the popular designation Safa- 
jou in its wider sense, and some of them are the monkeys to which this name is some- 
times more strictly appropriated. The names Sajou and Sai are also given to some of 
them, and some are called Capuchin (q.v.) monkeys. One of the most common species 
in Guiana is the W eeper Monkey, or Weeper Sapajou (0. apella ). — The name capuchin 
is perhaps most frequently given to O. capuchinus, a brownish species, with head, feet, 
and hands generally black, and front, shoulders, and cheeks whitish. Some of the 
species of C. are adorned with beards. — The name cebida is sometimes given to the 
American monkeys collectively, as a family or tribe. See Monkey. 

CEC'CO D’ASCOLI, 1257-1327; the popular name of Francesco degli Stabili, a 
mediaeval poet and encyclopaedist. He studied mathematics and astrology, and was 
professor of the latter science in the university of Bologna. Having published a com- 
mentary on the sphere of John de Sacrobosco, in which he propounded bold theories 
concerning the employment and agency of demons, the clerical party caused him to be 
condemned to certain fasts, prayers, and fines; but he eluded punishment by going to 
Florence. His free-thinking and plain-speaking, however, raised up many enemies; lie 
had attacked Dante’s Gommedia and liis fate wtis sealed; an old accusation of impiety 
was renewed, and he was tried, sentenced, and burnt at the stake in Florence, in the 
70th year of his age. 

CECID0MYXA (Gr. Icelddion , a gall-nut; and myia, a fly or gnat), a genus of dipterous 
(two-winged) insects of the family tipularim — the gnat and mosquito family; having 
•downy wings, which have three nervures, and are horizontal when at rest; antennae as 
long as the body, with bead-like joints and whirls of hairs at the joints; long legs, and 
the first joint of the tarsi very short. The species are numerous; nearly thirty are Brit- 
ish. All are of small size, but some of them are very important on account of the rav- 
ages which their maggots effect in grain-crops. G. cerealis , sometimes called the barley 
midge, a brownish-red fly with silvery wings, of which the maggot is vermilion-colored, 
is often very destructive to crops of barley and spelt in Germany. The little maggots 
live in families between the stalk and the sheath of the leaf, abstracting the juice of the 
plant. — The Wi-ieat-ply (q.v. and the Hessian Fly (q.v.) belong to this genus. — Some 
of the species of O. deposit their eggs on the young buds of trees, which the larvae 
transform into galls. 

CECIL, a co. in n.e. Maryland, on the Delaware and Pennsylvania border, inter- 
sected by three railroads; 300 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 27,108—4466 colored. It has an uneven 
surface and fertile soil, its products are wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, hay, butter, and 
wool. Of stone and minerals there are granite, gneiss, slate, iron, chrome, and sulph- 
ate of magnesia. There are flouring mills, and several other manufactories. Co. seat, 
Elkton. 

CECIL, Richard, 1748-1810; a minister of the church of England, celebrated as a 
pulpit orator. His works have been published in England and in New York. They 
are prized for deep spiritual fervor. 

CECIL, Robert, Earl of Salisbury, son of William, was b. about 1550. On the 
death of his father, having previously held important state offices, he succeeded to what 
would now be called the premiership. On the accession of James I., C., who had car- 
ried on a private correspondence with that monarch before Elizabeth’s death, was con- 
firmed in his office and received many high honors, culminating in that of earl of Salis- 
bury. In 1608, he was made lord high treasurer, and the exchequer was greatly improved 
in his hands. C. was a man of immense energy and far-reaching sagacity, undoubtedly 
the best minister the country had in his time; but he was cold, selfish, and unscrupu- 
lous as to the means he took to gain his ends, and get rid of his rivals. His connection 
with the disgrace of Essex and Raleigh laid him open to great and deserved odium, in 
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CECILIA, St., the patroness of music, is said to have suffered martvrdom in 0 'to , .. 
Her heathen parents, as we are told, belonged to a noble Roman fomfly and L'trotbed 
%Zl msh ^ been converted “to Christianity, to a Sea youth named 

Valerian. This youth and his brother Tiberius became Christian converts^and suffered 
. °;t commanded to sacrifice to idols, firm “refSed and was eon 
If deah l Her persecutors, it is said, first threw her into a boiling bath but 

off ler heiTbltfhLrn?^"^ T lie exec ««<™r next attempted to cut 

on nu dead, but found it impossible. Three days later, she died— rather a lame rnn 

elusion to such miraculous interference! As early as the 5th c there is mention of a 

deposited ' K d VS t’JS tn S*'- by ° rder of wAbSw™ 
Catholic chuf eh as 00 th . e m J e ^ov of the organ, and in the Roman 

t\„ ^ n, i rC p ler ^ ov * ^2, IS celebrated with splendid music Chaucer 

gictm 

4 f S cele^Kr fes& & Diocleti “' ' The ^ Catholic 

of thfwesa A nd1efa n nd of 5h°i ®°, ?“ order ^carpaeev. G. peltata, a native 
wood ^ ^remarkable for^ f™*™ called trumpet-wood and snake- 

partitions at the nodes. The* small branches ttlesT ntrtftmns'b"® merely m , embranoas 
into wind-instruments. The wood is verv liariit rendiiv t n 6111 ? are made 

harder piece of wood, and is much us«d bv fhe\ndtn/^ k ? y h 2 ctl0 . u ^mst a 
The fruit is agreeable, and reSmbles a" f ^ a fc 
a large quantity of saline matter, which is employed by the FmnA ptotem i/ te 


especially. _ Like his father, however, he was free from the meanness and 
dishonesty of enriching himself out of the public money. He died May 24, 1612. 

CECIL William, Lord Btoleigh, one of England’s greatest statesmen, was b. at 
Sept. Ip, 1520. Educated at the grammar-schools of Grantham 
and Stamford, he thence passed to St. John's college, Cambridge, where he was remark 
able alike for his diligence and aptitude iu learning. Entering Gray’s inn at the aL of 
himself assiduously to the study; of law. History, genealogy, and"" the- 
ology also formed part of his studies at this time; and his knowledge of the lust recom 
b ™‘° «*e notice of Henry VIII., who presented him witlrthe reversion of tte 
ciisfos t» emim, an office of value m the common pleas. An alliance with the daughter 
?L~ ™ tb °, Uy > ?? ok P r ° cured him tJl e friendship of the protector Somerset, wlfo in 
‘eHhmi master of requests; and in the following year ills great talents pro- 
em ed for lnm the, office of secretary of state. He shared in the disgrace of Somerset 
wen .o impnsonment for three months; but in less than two years after his release his 
n— p blh V eS , sec , ur , ed £ or Wm a reappointment to the state secretaryship by the 
■ Horinumberland bis former patron’s sworn enemy. During bis second secre. 

th ^con n’fciw ^vnthVw ^P 0 /^ 11 * and beneficial changes in the commercial policy of 
the count! y. IV it ha sagacity far beyond the spirit of his age, he endeavored to throw 
trade open, and did succeed m abolishing some monopolies* but" others mwnri iaa 

St ^ ng f hG d i d al0ne ’ at a “SoSS 

sideied the only suieties o i a profitable trade. "When queen Mary ascended the throne 
C., being a Protestant, resigned his official employment, because he could not conseien’. 

rdat& J t bUt T a private ^ntleman lie maintained good 

Jri® 1 , . Homan Catholic party, and was one of the few eminent Protestant^ 

him SftiU ? UrSC - aad P - ersoa duriD S tbat s!l0rt but infamous reign. His freedom 
^?.^o?r lbeC ^ t !? n i laS T? 1Ven nse t0 tlle charge, that lie was a “ trimmer”— -a very uniust 
rehfrfnn 10 h’lir 11 ^ eed ’ u P’ 7^' naturaI1 ^ cautious and politic, and averse to extremes in 
oonseWiVe ut tbough he.took no part m bitter sectarian discussions, lie never belied his 
conscience, a »d to lum is mainly owing the rejection of the bill which the Roman Doth 

c ate 'of Protect “1° .P ar J ia >«< **h tie view to a wholmlc 0 ut 

! C - foreseeing her end, bad entered into 

rP„ff s P 0 „ ae .? wl tnJilizabeth, who, on her accession to the throne (Nov 16 15581 at 
once recognizing C.’s capacity for government, appointed him secretary ’ of ’state ^ A 
biography of C. from this time until ids death would be a forty vem-s’ liistorv of 
made t pii 7 -fh 4 le on 8' inator «nd director of that policy which hitherto Ins 

statesman whose judgment sl/relied on W mS of conseauenJe Hh ZlL at 
wMe ?“ d ,? ta °ad was at once shrewd and cautious, and also liberal and comprehensive 

immsmm 
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purification of sugar. The bark is strong and fibrous, and is much used for cordage* 
It is also astringent, and is applied in diarrhea and other diseases. 

CECRO'PIA MOTH, Platysamia cecropia, the largest moth of the United States; 
•belonging to the family bembycidse, it is akin to the silk-worm. Its larva grows to be 
between 3 and 4 in. long, and is a most beautiful object; its color is a tender green, 
■shading into blue upon its sides; on its head it wears an amber-colored knob raised 
upon a short stem, and armed with short black points; rows of smaller knobs adorn the 
back and sides, those along the sides being turquoise blue; the foremost four on the 
back are amber-colored. The larva feeds upon nearly all kinds of fruit trees, the 
maple, willow, and some other trees. It spins a large cocoon, sometimes attached to 
the under-side of a twig, when it is closely woven and tapers to a point at each end; 
.sometimes in the space between forking limbs, when it is loosely made, and is often as 
large as a goose-egg. The outer and inner surfaces of the cocoon are somewhat con- 
flensed, so that there appear to he two cocoons or coverings. In the earlier stages of 
the spinning, the insect often thrusts the silk in loops through the openings between the 
threads, and these loops make it difficult to reel the silk; by dissolving in an alkali the 
gum which the insect exudes to harden the cocoon, and by using great care, it is possi- 
ble to reel the silk, but it is dark and coarse, and. would be fit for only coarse and strong 
fabrics. It has been carded and spun. The larva does not thrive in confinement, but 
might be cultivated in the open ail* with a little pains. The moth appears in June; its 
wings expand from 5 to 7 in.; its general color is dark brown thickly powdered with 
gray; the borders of the wings are clay- colored, and each wing bears a light gray kid- 
ney-shaped spot, bordered with lines of red and black. The antennae of the males are 
particularly large and fine, the main stem being feathered on each side with long 
branches in pairs. Like other lepidopterous ■ larvae, the cecropia is preyed upon by 
various parasites, two species of ichneumon flies being notable. 

GE CHOPS, the first king of Attica, figures in Greek mythology as an autochthon 
i(q. v.), half-man and half-dragon. Belonging, as he does, to the prehistoric ages of Greece, 
his real character can only be guessed at. Tradition declared him to be the founder of 
marriage, the author of the political division of Attica into twelve states, and the intro- 
ducer of agriculture, of navigation, and commerce. He is also said to have civilized the 
religious rites of the people. The name C. is given to various ‘towns in Greece, and the 
legends in general seem to indicate a Pelasgic origin for the hero. The later accounts, 
that he came from Sais in Egypt, have no historic basis. 

CEDAR, a co. in e. Iowa, watered by Cedar and Wapsipinicon rivers, and intersected 
by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and the Chicago and Northwestern railroads; 
.576 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 18,937. The surface is divided between woodland and prairie; the 
productions are mostly agricultural. Co. seat, Tipton. 

CEDxlR, a co. in s.w. Missouri, on Sac river; 435 sq.m.; pop. ’80 ; 10,757 — 146 col- 
ored. The surface is uneven, but the soil is productive. Agriculture is the chief busi- 
ness. Co. seat, Stockton. 

CEDAR, a co. in n.e. Nebraska, on the Missouri river, watered chiefly by Bow creek; 
650 sq.m. ; pop. .’80, 2899. It is an agricultural region, but as yet not much cultivated. 
Co. seat, St. James. 

CEB AH, Barbadoes, Cedrela odorata, a tree of the natural order cedrelacm (q.v.), and 
of the same genus with the toon of India, a native of the West Indies and warm parts 
of America. It is simply called C. in the West Indies. It is often upwards of 80 ft. 
high, with a trunk remarkable for thickness. It has panicles of flowers resembling those 
of the hyacinth. The fruit, bark, and leaves have the smell of asafcetida, but the wood 
lias an agreeable fragrance. Being soft and light, it is used for canoes, and for shingles. 
Havana cigar-boxes are very generally made” of it. In Prance, it is used in making 
black-lead pencils. 

CEB AH, or Cedar or Leb'anon, a tree much celebrated from the most ancient times 
for its beauty, its magnificence, audits longevity, as well as for the excellence and dura- 
bility of its timber. ^ It is often mentioned in Scripture ; it supplied the wood-work of Solo- 
mon's temple ; and in the poetry of the Old Testament it is a frequent emblem of pros- 
perity, strength, and stability. It belongs to the natural order coniferce, and is the pinm 
. cedrus of the older botanists; but is now ranked in the genus abks (see Fir), in the genus 
larix (see Larch), by those who make larix a distinct genus from abies, or is made the 
.type of a genus, cedrus, distinguished from larix by evergreen leaves and carpels sepa- 
rating from the axis, and receives the name of G. Ubani 

Of the celebrated Cedars of Lebanon, only a few now remain. They consist of a 
. grove of some 400 trees, about three quarters of a mile in circumference, partly old trees 
. and partly young ones. Learned travelers think that most of the trees in the grove may be 
.200 years old, and several between the ages of 400 and 800 years. There are 12 trees whose 
ege is incalculable — seven standing very near each other; three more a little further 
on, nearly in a line with them ; and two, not observed by any recent traveler except lord 
Lindsay, on the northern edge of the grove, The largest of these two is 63 ft. in circum- 
ference — following the sinuosities of the bark; one of the others measures 49 feet. 

These trees are more remarkable for girth than stature, their height hardly exceeding 
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50 feet. Their age is variously estimated; the rules by which botanists determine th# 
age of trees are not applicable to them, for their stems have ceased to grow in regulaf ■ 
concentric rings; they owe their prolonged existence to the superior vitality of a portion; 
of their bark, which has survived the decay of the rest. Eusseger is inclined to admit 
that these trees may possibly number some 2,000 years. 

The Arabs, of all creeds, have a traditional veneration for these trees; they believe 
that an evil fate would surely overtake any one who shall dare to lay sacrilegious hands 
on the saints, as they fondly call them. Every year, at the feast of the transfiguration, 
the Maronites, Greeks, and Armenians mount to the cedars, and celebrate mass on a 
homely altar of stone at their feet. 

The C. has been planted in parks in many parts of Europe; it was introduced into 
England in the latter part of the 17th c., and a tree at Sion house, London, is now 8 ft. 
in diameter at 8 ft. above the ground. Even in Inverness-shire it succeeds so well, that 
trees at Beaufort castle, the seat of lord Lovat, planted in 1788, are now 3 or 4 ft. in 
diameter, On its native mountains, the C. is found at the base of the highest peaks, at 
an altitude of about 8,000 ft. above the sea. It seems to delight in a dry open soil, 
where, however, its roots can have access to abundance of water. Although in foliage 
and some other particulars the C. considerably resembles the common larch, it differs, 
in form and habit very widely both from the larch and from the pines in general. Its* 
stem bears almost down to the ground irregularly placed branches, often of prodigious, 
size and expanse, which divide irregularly into branchlets, The leaves are dark green, 
10 to 15 lines long, pointed, unitedln clusters of 20 to 80: on the young shoots they are 
very numerous, and notin clusters; the small branchlets also are crowded together and 
pensile* The cones are erect, oval, broadly rounded at both ends, about 4 in. long, and. 
3 in. in diameter; their scales closely crowded, large, and broad. The cones take two- 
years to come to maturity, and hang on the tree for years before their scales come off 
and their seeds are set free. The wood of the trunk is reddish, and full of a fragrant 
resin. The ancients kept their writings in cabinets or boxes of cedar-wood. Extraor- 
dinary indestructibility and other virtues were ascribed to it. It is not nearly so much 
prized at the present day, because it is soft and light, and apt to crack in drying. This, 
inferiority is, however, not improbably owing to the inferior age of the trees from which 
the timber is now procured. A resinous substance, called cedar resin , or cedria , flows- 
spontaneously from the trunk of the C., or from incisions; it resembles mastic, and was 
anciently used, along with other resins, in the embalming of the dead. It was also used 
as a medicine. In very ancient times, C. Oil, a kind of turpentine, was prepared from 
the wood, and was spread on books in order to their better preservation. At the present 
day, the oil and the resin are scarcely known. The branches of the C., like those off 
the larch in warm countries, exude a sweet substance, which is known by the name off 
C. Manna.— The Deodar or Himalayan C. (cedrus deodar a) , a tree held in great 
veneration by the Hindus, and off which the name is said to be properly demdara , and 
to signify god-tree, is common in the Himalaya mountains, at elevations of 7,000 to 
12,000 It., forming magnificent forests, and attaining a great size, a height sometimes off 
150 ft., with a trunk 30 ft. or more in circumference, an ample head, and spreading 
branches. It is described as having cones somewhat larger than those of the O. off 
Lebanon, the scales of the cones falling off as soon as the seed is ripe, and as differing' 
from the O. of Lebanon also in more pensile branches and longer leaves; but Dr. Hooker 
expresses a strong opinion that they will prove to be really the same species, as well as. 
the C. of Algiers (G. Atlaniica or Africanci), which is found in the mountainous regions 
of the n. of Africa. The wood of the deodar is resinous, fragrant, compact, and very 
durable. It is susceptible of a high polish, and in its polished state lias been compared 
to brown agate. Owing to the abundance of resin, laths of it burn like candles. Its 
turpentine is very fluid, and although coarse, is much used in India for medical pur- 
poses; and tar and pitch are obtained from the trunk. The deodar has now become 
very common as an ornamental tree in Britain, although few specimens have yet attained 
a very considerable size. On account of its extreme gracefulness when young, it is 
often planted in situations to which large trees are unsuitable, and is to be seen in many- 
suburban parterres.— The name C. is often given to other coniferous trees besides the 
true cedars. Thus, the Siberian stone pine, or Cembra pine, is called the Siberian CL 
(see Pine), and a species of flr (abies religiosa) is the Red C. of California (see Pm). A. 
species of cypress (q.v.) is known as White C., and another as the C. of Goa. Several 
of the trees which bear the name 0. are species of juniper (q.v.), among which are the' 
Virginian C., or Red C. off Horth America, and the Bermuda C. — which yield the* 
cedar-wood used for pencils— the Spanish C. of the s. of Europe, etc. The name C. is 
even given to trees which have no resemblance to the true cedars, except in the resinous 
quality of the wood ; thus the cedar-wood of Guiana is produced by idea altmima , a 
tree of the natural order amyridacem (q.v.); the C. of the West Indies (see next article) 
'belongs to the natural order cedrelacem; and the name Bastard C. is given in India to 
a tree of the natural order byttneriacem (q.v.). 

CEBAK BIBB, See W'axwing 

CEDAR CREEK, a stream in Shenandoah co., Va., falling into the Shenandoah;. 
XivQT. On this creek, Oct, 19, 1864, the confederates, under gen. Early, surprised Sheri* 


dan’s (union) camp, during that officer’s absence. The unionists were compelled to 
retreat. Gen. Sheridan, who was at Winchester when he heard of the disaster, hastened 
to the front, and, rallying his forces, in turn surprised the confederates who had stopped 
to plunder the union camp, recovered nearly all that had been lost, took 2,000 prisoners, 
and 50 pieces of artillery, and the next day cleared the valley of the Shenandoah of con- 
federate troops. This brilliant achievement was the theme of T. Buchanan Read’s stir- 
ring poem, /Sheridan’s Bide. 

CEDAR FALLS, a city in Black Hawk co., Iowa, on Cedar river and the Iowa 
division of the Illinois Central, at the intersection of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 
Minnesota railroads, 9B m. from Dubuque. It is a manufacturing place of importance. 
Pop. ’80, 3,085. 

CEDAR MOUNTAIN, a hill in Culpepper co., Ya., near which, Oct 9, 1862, there 
was an engagement between the federal forces under gen. Banks and the confederates 
led by gen. Jackson. The confederates had the advantage and held the field, hut two 
days later fell back towards Gordon ville to join gen. Lee. The reported losses were: 
On the union side, 1400 killed and wounded, and 400 prisoners; of the confederates, 1283 
killed and wounded, and 81 missing. 

CEDAR MOUNTAINS, a range of the Cape colony, parallel with the Atlantic, and 
nearly half way between it and the dividing ridge of the country. They form the height 
of land between the Oliphant on the w., and the Great Thorn, its principal tributary, on 
the e., varying in altitude from 1600 P to 5,000. They lie about lat. 32° s., and long 19® 
e., in the division of Clanwilliam, and supply the village of that name with cedar planks. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, a city in Linn co., Ia., on Red Cedar river, and the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and Minnesota railroad, at the intersection of the Iowa division of the 
Chicago and Western railroad, and the junction of the Dubuque and Northwestern rail- 
road. There are many important manufactories in and near the place. Pop. 5,940. 

CEDAR, or Red Cedar, RIVER, rises in s.e. Minnesota, and flows s. and s e. through 
more than three quarters of the breadth of Iowa, falling into the Iowa river about 20 in. 
e. of the Mississippi. The entire length is about 350 miles. 

CEDAR SPRINGS, a village in Spartanburg co,, S. C., formerly a popular watering- 
place. It is now the seat of a deaf and dumb asylum. The village is on the Spartan- 
burg and Union railroad. 

CE'DRATE. See Citron. 

CRBRE3L A' CE2E , a natural order of exogenous plants, very nearly allied to meliaeem 
(q.v.), and chiefly distinguished by the winged seeds, numerous in each cell of the fruit, 
which is a capsule. The known species are few, all tropical or sub-tropical trees or 
shrubs, with pinnate leaves, most of them trees valuable for their timber. To this order 
belong mahogany, satin-wmod, toon, Barbadoes cedar, the yellow-wood of New South 
Wales, etc. The barks of some species are febrifugal. That of soumida febrifuga , the 
Rohuna or East Indian mahogany, has been imported into Britain as a medicine* 

CEDRON, an extract of a bitter nature from a small tree growing in Central and 
South America. In those countries the bitter is thought to be a remedy for the bite of 
serpents, and a prophylactic against hydrophobia. In medical practice it is used as a 
simple bitter principle. 

CEEALTf, a t, of Sicily, on the n. coast, 47 m. e. s.e. of Palermo. It is situated at the 
foot of a rock, and is surrounded by old walls. It has a cathedral, and the ruins of a 
Saracenic castle occupy a neighboring hill. As a seaport, it has little traffic. The 
inhabitants, numbering some 10 , 000 , are chiefly engaged in Ashing. ' 

CEFALU', a seaport in n. Sicily, 39 m. e. s.e. of Palermo; pop. 10,200. The new 
town, founded in 1181 by Roger I. of Sicily, is at the base of a steep promontory which 
overlooks the magnificent hay of Cefalu. The houses arc well built, and the cathedral, 
begun in 1182, is distinguished for the beauty of its fagade, with antique pillars and 
mosaics. There is a small but good harbor, and some trade in manna, oil, and sardines;, 
but most of the people are engaged in the sea -fishery. 

CEG-'LTE, a t. in southern Italy, province of Lecce, 18 m. n.e, of Taranto. Pop. about 
12,580. It produces much grain, and has fine pastures. 

CEHEGIN', a t. of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 37 m. w.n.w. of the city of that 
name. It has some spacious streets, with handsome buildings, and manufactures of 
paper, cloth, and pottery. Pop. about 10,000. 

CEILING* (Fr. del; Lat. cesium, heaven). This term seems to have been suggested by 
the use of arched coverings for churches, and even for rooms, which prevailed in the 
middle ages, and was not unknown to the Romans. Whether the term was further sug- 
gested by the habit of tinting ceilings of a blue color, and decorating them with stars, or 
whether that usage arose from the use of the term already introduced, is more doubtful. 
Arched ceilings among the Romans were known by the name camera or camera , the 
Greek origin of which seems to furnish an argument in favor of the view that the arch 
was known to the latter people. The camera was formed by semicircular beams of 
wood, at small distances from each other, over which was placed a coating of lath and 
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plaster. In later times, the earners were frequently lined with plates of glass; whence 
they were termed nirece. But the ceilings most commonly in use amongst the Romans 
were flat, the beams, as. in modern times, having been at first visible, and afterwards 
•covered with planks and plaster. Sometimes hollow spaces 'were left between the 
planks, which were frequently covered with gold and ivory, or paintings. The oldest 
flat 0. in existence is believed to be that of Peterborough cathedral Like that at 
St. Alban’s abbey, it is made of wood, and plastered over like a modern ceiling. Ceil- 
ings of churches, in the middle ages, were generally painted and. gilded in the most 
brilliant manner; and many existing ceilings still exhibit the traces of early decoration 
of this kind. The older ceilings generally follow the line of the timbers of the roof, 
which, in the early English and decorated, are often arranged so as to give the shape of 
a barrel vault. In ceilings of this description there are seldom many ribs, often only a 
single one along the top.* In the perpendicular style, the C. often consists of a series of 
flat surfaces or cants, formed on the timbers of the roof. Though sometimes altogether 
destitute of ornament, they are more frequently enriched with ribs, dividing them into 
square panels, with bosses (q.v.) or flowers at the intersections. Wooden ceilings are 
sometimes formed in imitation of stone-groining, with ribs and bosses, examples of 
which will be found at York, Winchester, and Lincoln. In the Elizabethan age, ceil- 
ings were generally of plaster, but they were ornamented with ribs having bosses or 
small pendants at the intersections. It is not, unusual for the C. immediately over the 
altar, or the rood! oft, to be richly ornamented, whilst the rest is plain. 

CELANDINE, Qhdidorrium, a genus of plants of the natural order papaveracem (the 
poppy family), having a corolla of four petals, and a podlike capsule. The common 
0. ( if.majus ) is a perennial, with pinnate leaves, lobed leaflets, and yellow flowers in 
simple umbels, frequent under hedges, in waste places, etc., in Britain and most parts 
of Europe. It flowers from May to Sept. The root, stem, and leaves, when fresh, 
have a disagreeable smell, and are full of a yellow juice, which is very acrid, causing 
inflammation when applied to the skin. C. is sometimes used hi medicine: it is a drastic 
purgative, and in large doses an active poison; in small doses it is said to act beneficially 
on the lymphatic system and on the organs of secretion, and to be useful in scrofulous 
diseases, disease of the mesenteric glands, etc. The fresh juice, applied externally to 
warts, corns, etc,, removes them by stimulating them beyond what their languid vital 
powers can bear. Mixed with milk, it is applied to the eye for the cure of opacities 
of the cornea, but is a remedy that requires great caution in its use. 


CELASTBA'CEiE. See Spindle tree. 


CEL'EBES (ante), w r as first discovered by the Portuguese in the early part of the 16th 
c., the exact date being given by some authors as 1512. At that time the Macassars 
were the most powerful people in the island, having successfully defended themselves 
against the king of the Moluccas and the sultan of Ternate. In 1000, the English endea- 
vored to gain a foothold. The Dutch arrived near the end of the lOlh or the beginning of 
the 17th century. In 1011, the Dutch East India company obtained, a monopoly of the 
trade on the island of Baton, and in 1618, an insurrection in. Macassar gave them an 
opportunity of obtaining a definite settlement in Celebes. In 1660, the native kingdom 
was forcibly subjugated by the Dutch, with 33 ships, and 2,700 men. Six years later, 
the war began again, but was ended in 1607, and a treaty was signed by which the Dutch 
were recognized as protectors and mediators of the different states who were parties to 
the treaty. In 1683, the n.e, part of thb island w T as conquered and put under the command 
of the governor of the Moluccas; and in 1824, the kingdom of Boni was reduced. Since 
that time there has been no important military event except the speedily suppressed 
insurrection in Boni in 1859. The island is very irregular in outline, and has been com- 
pared to a star-fish with its limbs torn away from the w. side. There are few rivers, and 
none arc navigable for any considerable distance; but the lakes are numerous, and some 
of them large. The most important of these is the Tamp-arang-Labaya, or Tempe, in 
the s.e. section of the peninsula. It has a depth of 30 ft., and is richly stocked "with fisk« 


CELA'NQ, Lake of. 


See Fucino, Lake of. 


CEL'EBES, a large island in the Eastern archipelago, e. of Borneo, between 5° 45' s. 
lat., 1° 45' n. lat., and 118°, 126° e. longitude. Area, 37,485 sq. miles. It is irregular 
in shape, and four peninsulas springing from a common root form the large bays of Gro- 
rontalo and Tolo, and the gulf of Boni. 0. is covered with mountains and valleys: a 
chain running throughout it sends spurs into the peninsulas. Borne are active volcanoes, 
and earthquakes are frequent. The peak of Bonthaim is 9,788 ft. high. The island 
has a rich soil and extensive pastures. The vegetable kingdom gives sago, cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit, coffee, tamarinds, bananas, oranges, pine-apples, maize, rice, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, indigo, sandal-, sapan-, and ebony-wood. The animals include excellent horses, 
buffalo, cattle, Wild swine, elands, goats, sheep, parrots, lories, birds of paradise, beautiful 
butterflies, wild bees, etc. The minerals are gold, iron, coal, and salt. The people spin 
and weave cottons. Pop., of various races, is reckoned at 3,000,000, of whom (1874) 
568,338, including 2,000 Europeans, are under Dutch rule. The chief t. is Macassar, 
which names the strait between C. and Borneo. In Nov., 1874, a fire destroyed 774 
houses of the town. 
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The scenery throughout the island is varied and picturesque. There are wonderful 
gorges, chasms, and precipices, many of the latter 600 ft. high, and yet covered with a 
tapestry of vegetation. Much of the country is still covered with the primeval forest, 
•which is traversed here and there by scarcely perceptible paths, or broken by occasional 
clearings or villages. The fauna of Celebes exhibits some specimens peculiar to the 
island. Of 200 species of birds, 80 are not elsewhere found. There are only 14 species 
of mammalia, and of these 11 are almost entirely confined to the area. The most 
remarkable of these are an ape found in but one other country, a small ox-like quad- 
ruped that inhabits the mountainous districts, and the pig-deer of the Malays. Neither 
the elephant, the tapir, the rhinoceros, nor any large beast of prey is represented. Not 
much attention has been given to agriculture, except where the Dutch influence and 
example are strong; and manufactures are few and crude. The women weave a toler- 
able cotton cloth. The houses are of wood and bamboo, and are usually very frail. The 
whole of . Celebes is practically in the hands of the Dutch government, though hut a 
comparatively small portion is under their direct administration, and many of the petty 
princes are permitted to manage their internal affairs much as they please. For admin- 
istrative purposes there are three “residences,” Celebes, Manado, andTernate, the former 
two belonging solely to the island, while the third includes a large part of the Moluccas, 
The most important and interesting people in the island are those in the department of 
Macassar. They consist mainly of Macassars and Malays proper, of Endinese from the 
island of Flores, and immigrants from the neighboring kingdom of Wad jo. The foreign 
colonies are each under the management of a separate captain, and the Malays are under 
the care of a head priest. The Macassars belong to the Malay race; they are well built 
.and muscular; with dark brown complexion, a broad and expansive* face, black and 
: sparkling eyes, high forehead, nose rather flat, large mouth, and black soft hair which 
they let fall over their shoulders. The women are ' sprightly, clever and amiable, and 
formerly brought large prices as slaves. The men are" brave, ambitious, jealous, and 
revengeful, but not treacherous. Drunkenness is rare, hut gambling and cock-fighting 
are passionately engaged in. Running “amok” was once so common that the Dutch 
•dismissed the Macassar soldiers from their service to break up the evil. They take 
great pleasure in all bodily exercise. In religion they call themselves Mohammedans, 
hut their worship jk full of pagan superstitions; they worship animals and a divinity 
called Kareng Love, who has power over their fortune and health. Their language, 
which belongs to the Malayo- Javanese group, is spoken by about 300,000; but it has a 
much smaller area than Buginese, which is the language of Boni. Their literature is 
poor, and consists mainly of romantic stories from the Malay, and religious treatises 
from the Arabic. Of their few original works the most important are the early histories 
•of Goa, and some other states of the Celebes, and a collection of laws and maxims of the 
•old princes and sages. In no part of their possessions, however, have the Dutch made 
more important transformations than in Minahassa, or the confederation of Manado. 
At the beginning of the century the people were still savages, and in almost continual 
warfare among themselves. About 1822, it was discovered that the soil of the mountain 
sides was very favorable for growing coffee; the cultivation was introduced, and a sys- 
tem established by which the native chiefs undertook the management of the plantation. 
The result has been not only to make one of the best coffee districts in the archipelago, 
but wonderfully to advance the civilization of the inhabitants. Missions and education 
have been successful; villages of handsome houses have grown up; the country is tra- 
versed by roads shaded by trees, and rivers have been bridged. The trade of "the dis- 
trict is in a flourishing condition, and promises to become still more important. 1 The 
coffee plant produces a fine kernel of transparent greenish-blue color, and brings a much 
higher price than that from Java. Besides other large district divisions, for the most 
part physically similar to those described, there is the district or state of Toradja, lying 
- entirely inland, which is in possession of a wild pagan race who shun intercourse with 
-other races, and are generally regarded as the aborigines of the island. 

CEL'ERES, a body-guard of 300 young men of the best Roman families, organized, 
.according to tradition, by RoraujLus. Next to the king, their leader was the highest 
officer of the state. This position was held by Brutus wheu he expelled the Tarquins. 

CELERY, Apium , a genus of plants of the natural order umbelliferm, distinguished by 
a mere rudimentary calyx, roundish entire petals, very short styles, and roundish fruit. 
The common C. {A. gramolem) is found wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, in 
ditches, brooks, etc., especially near the sea and in saline soils. Its leaves are dark 
green and smooth, its petals involute at the tip. The wild plant, also called Smallage, 
has a stem about 2 ft. high, a tapering slendei; root, a penetrating offensive odor, a 
bitterish acrid taste, and almost poisonous qualities. By cultivation, it is so much 
changed that its taste becomes agreeably sweetish and aromatic, whilst either the leaf- 
stalks much increase in thickness, or the root swells in a turnip-like manner. These 
parts, blanched, are much used as a salad, or to impart flavor to soups, etc. , and some- 
times as a boiled vegetable. They contain sugar, mucilage, starch, and a substance 
resembling manna-sugar, which acts as a stimulant, particularly on the urino-genital 
-.organs, so that a very free and frequent indulgence in the use of *C. cannot, in ordinary 
circumstances, he altogether favorable to health. Two principal varieties of C. are cui- 
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lJlSf®' most common in Britain having long thick leaf-stalks, which are more or 
2% sometiines almost solid, and, after blanching, either white or more or less 
J? 7 re< ?» ^Hiilst the other, called Turnip-rooted 0., or Celeriac is chieflv 

continpnt'n/w ltS swol fe n tunli P-]i k e root, and is in most general cultivation on the 
.continent of Europe. Tlie “red ■ varieties of 0. are esteemed rather more hardv thsn 

unearth ‘triti, r , he Waging of the leaf-stalks is generally accomplished bydraS 
^ pl jf ts ’ which , are transplanted from the seed-bed into richly manured 
tienches; and as they grow, the trenches are filled up, and the earth finally raised 
ridges, above which little more than the tops of the leaves appear. C. is thus obtained 
thr ? u f i ?°^ t winter. 1“ ‘be northern parts of Britain, the seed " generally 

obbdnerl t^A nnrt 1 C ' S - eed 1 /n ft , en - used for flavorin S wiien the leaf -stalks cannot fe 
^Anothei species of C. ( apium australe) grows abundantly in wet places on the 
shore about cape Horn and in Staten island. It if a large, hardy, Ind luxuriant plant 
and is described as wholesome and very palatable, nearly equal in its wild state to our 
garden -celery. It seems well worthy of the attention of horticulturists. 1 

J ■LESTjE, b. 1814; a dancer and melodramatic actress of French descent 

and a pupil of the Pans conservatory. She came to the United States about 1839 and 
ufiRerw a ^ t6r marned a f . mau named Elliot. After his death she went to England’ and 
™ If® a ?r ee £ of ^markable success in the sensational drama of The AenchSm 

asfJsr/Ess.' 0 ”' 1851 “ a ln ■* ** “• 

, T j^ESTiip, a mineral bearing the -same relation to strontia (q.v,) that heavv smu 
hems to bai)ta. It is essentially sulphate of strontia StGSOA with occasionaWidrmi 
tureof sulphate of baryta, carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, etc., in smff nr orlort^ 
.®P? r v is nofc Q llite equal to it in specific gravity- is usually 
°A en °£ a vei T beautiful mdigo-blue; sometimes colorless, more rarely reddish nr 
yellowish. Its crystallization is rhombic, like that of heavy spar. Most beautiful snen* 

asas&“ ,n “• “» "» tais 

CEL'ESTINE, the name of five popes. 1. Saint Celestri? d ax o ; 0 cn ^ nn „d * 
' he empeiGr Valentinian - held the* council oOphesus' 

tSml f m2fd man ****“£ se ?‘ ancT Patricius (St. ^Patrick j 

to lie] and , laged against tlm Novatians in Rome, imprisoning their bishop and forbid. 

omg then* worship, and was intolerant of the least innovation of the constitutions of his 

predecessors His papacy lasted nearly 8* years. 2. Guido di CaS 

1143; d. 1144, after a reign of 5 months and 13 days. He gave absolution to Louis VTT 

cnrmf^ 6 * Q U p 6 klng s hambIe subjection, and removed the papal interdict from that 
country. 3. Giacinto Bobone Orsinl elected Mar 30 1101 . d uqq 5- 

s . j , , He was elected pope by only seven cardinals Spot oo ioai 

abd.cateat pJensure-a right which, after ruling 5 months “and 8 days lie exSed 
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secularized by order of pope Pius VI. in 1776-78; so also were the Neapolitan Celestines.. 
In the present day, the order is almost extinct. 

CELIBACY, from Lat. ccelehs, unmarried. Notwithstanding the divine commendation* 
of marriage given in the Jewish Scriptures (Gen. i. 28), the opinion had become prevalent,., 
even before the time of Christ, that C. was favorable to an intimate union with God. 
This notion took its origin in the wide-spread philosophy of a good and an evil princi- 
ple. The body, consisting of matter, the seat of eml, was looked upon as the prison of 
the pure soul, which was thought to be defiled by bodily enjoyments. Among the Jew- 
ish sect of the Essenes, accordingly, a life of C. was held to be the chief road to sanctity. 
These ascetic views naturally led, in the first place, to the disapproval of second mar- 
riages. While, therefore, in the first Christian churches, every one was left at liberty- 
to marry or not as he thought fit, the objection to those who married a second time had 
become so generally spread, that the apostle Paul saw occasion to counsel such Christian, 
converts as were in widowhood to remain so. 

By the 2d c., however, the unmarried life generally had begun to be extolled, and to> 
be held necessary for a life of sanctity, although several, at least, of the apostles them- 
selves had been married. Two passages of Scripture (1 Cor. vii. and Rev. xiv. 4) were 
specialty cited as proving that C. was the genuine condition of a Christian ; and with the 
platonizing fathers of the 2d and 3d centuries, the unmarried of both sexes, were held as- 
standing higher than the married. Accordingly, although there was no express law 
against the marriage of the clergy, many, especially of the bishops, remained unmarried 
a'second marriage was, in their case, already strictly prohibited. 

As the bishops of Rome rose in consideration, and gradually developed a firmer- 
church government, they called upon all who belonged to the clerical order to live for 
the church alone, and not marry. This requirement met with constant resistance; still, 
it became more and more the custom, in the 4th c., for the higher clergy to refrain from 
marriage, and from them it went over to the lower orders and^to the monks. Provincial 
synods now began expressly to interdict the clergy from marrying. The council of Tours 
(566) suspended for a year all secular priests and deacons who were found with their 
wives; and the emperor Justinian by an edict declared all children born to a clergyman, 
after ordination, to be illegitimate, find incapable of inheritance. There were still, how- 
ever, many married priests who resisted the law, and found encouragement in the oppo- 
sition which the Greek church made to that of Rome in this matter of celibacy. The 
council held at Constantinople in 692, declared, in opposition to the church of Rome,, 
that priests and deacons might live with their wives as the laity do, according to the 
ancient custom and ordinance of the apostles. The orthodox Greek church has continued, 
to adhere to this decision. Priests and deacons in that church may marry before ordina- 
tion, and live in marriage after it; but they are not allowed to marry a second time* 
However, only a priest living in C. can be chosen as bishop or patriarch. 

The Church of Rome continued its endeavors to enforce the law of C. ; though, for 
several centuries they were attended with only partial success. There still continued to- 
be numbers of priests with wives, although the councils were always issuing new orders, 
against them. Popes Leo IX. (1048-54) and Nicolas II. (1058-61) interdicted all priests, 
that had wives or concubines from the exercise of any spiritual function, on pain of 
excommunication. Alexander II. (1061-73) decreed excommunication against all who. 
should attend a mass celebrated by a priest having a wife or concubine. This decision 
was renewed by Gregory VII. in a council held at Rome in 1074, and a decretal was. 
issued that every layman who should receive the communion from the hands of a mar- 
ried priest should be excommunicated, and that every priest who married or lived in 
concubinage, should be deposed. The decree met with the most violent opposition in 
all countries; but Gregory succeeded in carrying it out with* the greatest rigor; and 
though individual instances of married priests were still to be found in the 12tli and 18th 
centuries, the C. of the Roman Catholic clergy was established, and has since continued 
both in theory and practice. 

The violence thus done to human nature did not fail to avenge itself in those rude 
times. The licentiousness and corruption of the priests and monks became in many 
cases boundless, and it was in vain that strict individuals, as -well as councils, strove, 
against it. The immorality and debasement of the clergy became a reproach and by- 
word in the mouth of the people, and gave a powerful impulse to the religious movement, 
that began in the 16th century. The leading reformers declared against the C. of the 
clergy as unfounded in Scripture, and contrary to the natural ordinance of God, and 
Luther set the example of marrying. This was not without effect on the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the question of the abolition of C. was raised at the council of Trent (1563). But 
the majority of voices decided that God would not withhold the gift of chastity from those 
that rightly prayed for it, and the rule of C. was thus finally and for ever imposed on 
the ministers of the Roman Catholic church. Those who have only received the lower- 
kinds of consecration may marry on resigning their office. For all grades above a sub- 
deacon, a papal dispensation is necessary. A priest that marries incurs excommunica- 
tion, and is incapable of any spiritual function. If a married man wishes to become a 
priest, he receives consecration only on condition that he separate from his wife, and 
that she of her free will consent to the separation and enter a religious order, or take the- 
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"vo w of chastity. ^ The priests of the united Graeco-Catholic congregations in Rome have 
received permission from the popes to continue in marriage, if entered into before con- 
seera„ion, but on condition of always living apart from their wives three davs before 
•they celebrate mass. . • J u 

Notwithstanding these decisions, the contest against clerical C. has again and 
r . esu , mc ^- M re cen‘ times, both within and without the Roman Catholic 
. 5 1 f act ’ a 1 attempts at innovation within the bosom of Catholicism, connect 
themselves with the attack on C., the abolition of which would deeply affect the eon 
stitution and position of that church. So far back as 1817, the Catholic faculty of 
Tubingen expressed the opinion that compulsory C. was one of the chief causes of the 
want of Catholic ministers. In 1826, the Catholic clergy of Silesia put in petitions to 
the bishop for the abolition of O; and unions were afterwards formed in Baden Wlir- 
temberg, Bavaria, Silesia, and Rhenish Prussia, which, along with alterations ’in the 
■doctrines and ritual of the Romish church, combined attacks on the prohibition of mar® 
c!el 'gy- - A - / ^ 0 T k . was L a ? so , published, entitled The Introduction of Compulr 
■sory Celibacy mnoiuj the Christian Priesthood, and its Consequences (Altenb, 1828 new ed 
1845), v Inch excited great attention. At last tlie abolition of the law came to be diq* 
thief sn htp « legislatures of Baden, Saxony, and other countries. The church claimed 
WttJtemWo- b the e ? cl , uslv f 1 ? t0 ller jurisdiction, and not to that of the state; and 
f„ ' S’® tl e induced the government to suppress the anti-celibacy society- 
but this only made their opponents m the press, the more zealous. In France aisotlm 
■question, about 1829, was eagerly discussed. And in Spain, the academy of ecclett 
cal science took the subject into consideration in a meeting held in 1842- while the Pm- 

asassas sswa&r *— “■ w — & 

-Gemianv^’ ‘^ commotions of 1848, the subject was again brought into prominence in 
St = l lbi 16 ?^ 6 - m f, n 9, ath ^l cs (l- v _.) lmd already abolished C. ; and a general mens- 

ssf 1 ■*»-» ,o m — »' c -. *»j 

CEIL (Lat. cello, from celo, to conceal). The Latin word had nearly all the cum if; 
!TlZr^ W % attaCh English one, and a good many 

w called the ^ 01 * he . whole |P ace between the walls of an ancient temple 

wa k , called the cello,. But the interior was frequently divided into seven 1 ppIW* in w ini h 

case each C. took the name of the deity whose statue it conla ned a nd was tSed he 

,he h j |l »* w SSm. BfeASSySSSSWf 

chief^manufa'cture^are ifi* Tlle 

is also carried on by the Aller, and fiy railway ’ P ’ A commerce 

^•Ssjsgpsgi'iiss^&sssB 

^ ga a a tait 

slaughter in a moment of rage), and the ludicrous vamtv and mrl fit C0I ?? i i tt ” 1 ^ man ' 

l»m to flee to Rome Second time^ ^ where he n‘‘^C? Mn S BlI f d 
less conduct for some years compelled his constant shfftinVhnt 81 ® 86 w ' Rome - -? is reck ' 
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castle of St. Angelo during the siege of Rome. At length he wan liberated, through the* 
iu£ei«e»siou of the cardinal of Ferrara, for whom he executed, out of gratitude, a fine 
cup, and various oilier works. He now accompanied his deliverer "to France, and 
entered the service of Francis I. ; but having incurred the displeasure of the ruling 
favorite, Ime. d’Estampes, he returned to Florence — not, however, until, as usual, 
he had settled some matters with his “ sword”— 1 where, under the patronage of Cosmo- 
de’ Medici, he executed several fine works in metal and marble — among them, the cele- 
brated bronze group of “ Perseus with the Head of Medusa,” now in the market-place 
in Florence. . Among other preserved works of C., the splendid shield in Windsor castle* 
may be noticed. In his 58th year he began to write his autobiography, and died in 
1570 or 1572. In 1876, a number of C.’s original papers were found. 

CELLS, in Physiology. — I. Animal Cells. — On examining, under a high magnifying 
power, any of the constituents of the animal body, we perceive that the smallest parts 
which appear to the naked eye as fibers, tubes, etc., are not ultimate elements in respect to 
form (morphotie elements), but that they contain and are built up of certain extremely 
minute particles, which differ in different organs, but always have a similar appearance 
in the same organs. By far the most important of these microscopic forms, which are 
known by histologists as “simple elementary parts,” are the C., which not only form 
the starting-point of every animal and vegetable organism (the ovum in either kingdom, 
of nature being simply a cell), but also— either as C., or after having undergone certain 
modifications which will be presently described— make up the tissues and organs of the 
perfect animal. Indeed, some of the lowest plants (red snow, gory dew), and of the 
simplest forms of animal life (Gregoriuss, etc., q.v.), appear to consist of a single celL 

While in plants the elementary parts generally unite directly with one another, in 
animals they are usually combined by an interstitial substance, which may be either 
solid or fluid, and is always derived from the blood or general nutrient fluid. If this 
interstitial substance take' a part in the formation of the C., it is called a cytoblastema 
or a blastema, from kutos , a cell or vesicle, and blastema , germ substance; if it has noth- 
ing to do with their maintenance, it is called the matrix. The cytoblastema is usually 
fluid, as in the blood, chyle, etc.; while the matrix is solid, as in cartilage, hone, etc. 

In every cell, we can distinguish, if we use sufficiently high magnifying powers, a 
membranous envelope, known as the cell-wall or membrane, and certain contents. The 
latter are fluid or gelatinous, and besides containing particles or granules, usually 
exhibit a peculiar rounded body, the nucleus; which, again, contains in its interior a 
fluid and a. still smaller corpuscle, the nucleolus. 

The fundamental form of the cell is spherical or lenticular; it is such in all young C.,, 
and is persistent in those which occur in fluids, as, for example, the blood-corpuscles. 
Amongst other well-known forms may be mentioned: the polygonal, as in pavement 
epithelium, or the pigment of the eye; the conical or pyramidal, as in ciliated epi- 
thelium; the cylindrical, as in cylinder epithelium; the fusiform, or spindle-shaped, as 
in contractile fiber-cells; the squamous, as epidermic scales; and the caudate, polar, or 
stellate, as the C. in the gray nervous tissue. 

With regard to size, the largest animal C.— excepting the unicellular organisms — 
are the yolk-cells of the ova of birds and amphibia, while the blood-cells of certain ani- 
mals may be taken as representing the smallest cells. Average C. range from 0.005 to 
0.01 of a line in diameter. 

The cell-membrane is usually transparent and colorless, mostly smooth, and so this 
as to exhibit only a single contour, rarely of any measurable thickness. No traces of 
structure can be detected in it. The granular appearance which the membrane occa- 
sionally presents, is due to projections depending on granules lying on the inside; and: 
it vanishes on the addition of water, which causes the cell to be distended by endos- 
mosis. See Osmotic Action. 

C. which contain only fluid are rare (fat-cell, blood-cell); generally, besides fluid,, 
they contain elementary granules and vesicles, and sometimes crystals. As a general rule, 
the number of these morphotie elements increases with the age of the cell; sometimes, 
however, this is not apparent, in consequence of their being grouped in a single mass 
around the nucleus. 

The nucleus is usually spherical or lenticular, transparent and either colorless or 
yellowish, and ranges from 0.002 to 0.004 of a line in diameter. All nuclei are vesicles, 
as was originally maintained, in 1841, by Schwann {Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in the Structure and Growth of Animals and Plants , Sydenham society’s 
translation, 1847, p. 178), who must be regarded as the founder of the cell -theory in its 
relation to animal tissues, and as has since been confirmed by Kolliker and other later 
observers. The contents of the nucleus usually consist, with the exception of the 
nucleolus, of a limpid or slightly yellowish fluid, from which water and acetic acid pre- 
cipitate granular matter. In general, only one nucleus exists in each cell, except when 
it is multiplying (a process which we shall presently explain); occasionally, however, 
we meet with several nuclei — four, ten, or even twenty. 

The nucleolus is round, sharply defined, and often so small as to be almost immeas- 
urable. Nucleoli are found in most nuclei so long as the latter are still young, and in 
many during their whole existence. As, however, nuclei exist in which no nucleolus. 
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can be detected, we cannot regard tbe nucleolus as so essential an element of the cell as 
the nucleus. Most commonly a nucleus contains only one nucleolus; two are not unfre- 
^uentlyseen; more, are rare. 

Our knowledge of the chemical composition of G. is very imperfect. That the cell- 
membrane is a protein substance (q.v.) — at all events in young C. — is obvious from its 
solubility in acetic acid and in dilute caustic alkalies; and the membrane of the neoleus 
seems to have a similar composition; while there are chemical reasons for believing that 
the nucleolus is composed of fat. In the contents of most C. we usually find such sub- 
stances a s occur in solution in the cytobiastema— viz., water, albumen, fat, extractive 
matters, and salts; and in the C. of secreting organs, as for instance, the liver and kid- 
neys, we find the special secretions of those glands; in the blood-cells, we find hema- 
tocrystalline, etc. 

There are two perfectly distinct ways in which C. can be generated: they may be 
developed independently of other 0. in a plastic fluid (the cytobiastema) ; or they may 
be developed from pre-existing C. by cell-multiplication, the existing C. either produc- 
ing secondary C. within themselves, or multiplying by division. In both these latter 
kinds of cell-development, the nucleus seems to be the center of development of the 
young cells. 

In~order that free or independent, cell-development shall take place, we must have 
a cytobiastema containing protein substances (probably fibrin), fat, and certain salts 
(especially phosphates) in solution; and very possibly the presence of the particles of 
pre-existing 0. may also be necessary, in which case free cell-development ceases to 
exist. The chyle and lymph corpuscles may be mentioned as examples of this mode of 
cell-formation/ The steps bf the process are not very clearly made out, but we know 
that the nuclei are first formed, and that the cell-membranes are developed around them. 
Free cell-development is far less common in man and the higher animals than cell-mul- 
tiplication, and, we believe, never occurs in the vegetable kingdom. All pathological 
cell-formations— the C. in pus (q.v.), and in other morbid exudations — come, however, 
under this bead. 

The development of 0. within other C. is of very common occurrence. An original 
or parent cell produces two or more secondary or daughter C., and the process of forma- 
tion is said to be endogenous. Cartilage-cells afford^a good example of this process. 
The nucleus and the contents of each parent cell undergo division into two parts, so 
that the number of C. is successively doubled. The mode in which the multiplication 
of the nucleus takes place cannot be definitely made out in all cases, but when clear 
observation is possible, the nucleoli first divide into two, and then separate. , 

A multiplication of C. by division has been proved to take place in the red blood-cells 
of the embryos of birds and mammals, and in the first colorless blood-cell of the tad- 
pole, and very probably occurs extensively in many embryonic and adult tissues, in 
which a self-multiplication of 0, is certain, but where no parent 0. with secondary 0. 
can he detected, in this and similar cases we have an elongation of the cell, and' the 
single nucleus becomes divided into two; the cell then suffers constriction in the mid- 
dle, which proceeds till it finally separates into two parts, each of which contains a 
nucleus. This variety of cell-formation affords a good illustration of the doubt and 
difficulty connected with this class of investigations. It was altogether unknown to 
Schwann when be published his great work in 1889, and was first noticed and described 
by Kemak in 1841, who, however, subsequently retracted his published view, and 
did not again advocate it till Kolliker confirmed his observation, and declared it to be 
correct. 

No satisfactory theory has been propounded with the view of explaining the develop- 
ment of cells. Schwann compares the formation of C. with that of crystals, but it must 
be recollected that the molecular attraction concerned in the formation of G. is so far 
peculiar, that — 1. It never produces geometrical solids, hut even in the nucleus and 
nucleolus determines a globular form; 2. That it aggregates not homogeneous, but 
chemically different substances; and 8. That the final result of its action— namely, the 
cell — is extremely limited in size, while a crystal may be of a comparatively indefinite 
magnitude. 

The gro wth of C. requires some notice. Growth probably occurs in all C., although 
not in all to the same extent. It is most obvious in those which are formed directly 
round a nucleus, since in these the membranes which at first closely invest the nucleus, 
in time become distended and enlarged, and merely remain in contact with the nucleus 
at one point. Growth may take place either in surface or in thickness.' The former is 
most commonly general— viz., in all those cases where G. increase without altering their 
form; but is sometimes partial— viz., in those cases in which the cell deviates consider- 
ably from the primary globular form. The latter occurs to a certain degree in all 0., 
but in some kinds to a far greater extent than in others. The nuclei and nucleoli also 
take part to a certain extent in the growth of the cells. Schwann gives the following 
general explanation of the process of growth. He considers that the molecules of the 
cell-membrane exert an attractive influence on the fluid which surrounds them, and 
■deposit its newly formed particles amongst themselves. If the deposition take place 
between the molecules already present in the substance of the membrane, the cell 


becomes distended ; if it take place only in one or more definite directions, the mem- 
brane becomes thickened. 

Having now traced the cell to the period of its full growth, we are prepared to con- 
sider the processes which occur in the anterior of this minute organic structure, or, in 
other words, the physiology of cells. To enter satisfactorily into this subject, we ought 
to have an exact knowledge of the chemical composition of the contents of different 
cells. All that we know of the contents of C. generally is, as we have already stated, 


these ingredients many C. contain either a great preponderance of one of these constitu- 
ents, to the almost entire exclusion of others, or are found to contain altogether new 
substances.^ Thus, there are C. with much protein matters, as the nerve-cells, and with 
much fat, like the fat-cells; while there are other cells which specially contain luematine 
(the red coloring matter of the blood), pigment, biliary and urinary constituents, mucus, 
milk, sugar, etc. , 

The main cell-processes occurring in these variously constituted C. are absorption, 
.secretion, and excretion. These depend principally, if not entirely, upon chemical and 
physical laws, and are to a great extent amenable to micro-chemical observation. 

Absorption, or the appropriation of matters from without, is most manifest to those 
C. which at first have little or no contents save the nucleus. Although endosmose must 
be taken into account as a condition of absorption, C. must not be regarded merely as 
vesicles provided with indifferent porous membranes; for the filling of C. does not take 
place by their admitting every kind of matter indiscriminately; but they have the 
power of taking up one constituent, and rejecting another, and thus exhibit ‘a selective 
faculty. 

The cell having thus become filled from without, we have next to inquire into the chan- 
ges which take place in the membrane and in the contents. As regards the former, the 
membranes of most C. not only become denser and more solid with age, but they undergo 
changes in their chemical constitution. Thus, in the horny tissues, the young C. are 
-easily soluble in alkalies and acids, while older C. of the same nature are scarcely 
affected by these re-agents; again, in cartilage C., the membrane not only becomes 
firmer with age, and thickens as ossification proceeds, but is changed into a tissue 
yielding gelatine or glue on boiling, which subsequently becomes impregnated with salts 
of lime (phosphate and' carbonate). See Bone. 

The function of secretion is mainly carried on by changes in the contents of the C. 
Thus, mucous is formed in the epithelial 0. of the mucous membranes, pepsin in those 
of the gastric glands, bile in the C. of the liver, and sepia in theC. of the ink-bag of the 
cuttle-fish. In these cases, the C. do not separate mucus, pepsin, etc., from the blood, 
but merely the materials from which they elaborate these substances. In other cases, as, 
for instance, in the C. of the kidney, the function of these minute organisms is not to 
manufacture new products, but merely to separate certain substances (urea, uric acid, 
etc.) from the blood, which, if not immediately removed from the general circulation, 
would speedily accumulate, and act as a deadly poison. That these C. merely separate 
the urea from the blood, and do not form it in their interior, is proved by the fact that, 
if the kidneys of an animal are extirpated, the urea and other urinary constituents may 
speedily be found in large quantity in the blood. 

Excretion takes place by the bursting or solution of the distended secreting cell, 
usually into the duct of a secreting gland. The reader who desires further information, 
on the functions of the G. in relation to secretion and excretion, is especially referred to 
an admirable memoir by prof. Goodshy “ On Secreting Structures,” published in John 
and Harry D. S. Goodsir’s Anatomical and Pathological Researches, 1845. 

In conclusion, we must notice the metamorphoses of 0. The ovum itself is, as we 
have already mentioned, merely a nucleated cell; after impregnation, a number of sec- 
ondary C. are formed within it, by a process of cleavage or segmentation. See articles 
Generation c.nd Ovum. Some of the 0. which occur in the ovum in its early stages 
soon coalesce with others to form the higher elementary parts, which we shall shortly 
enumerate; others, without entering into combinations, more or less change their previ- 
ous nature, as the horny plates of the epidermis and nails; while others, again, undergo 
no change of form throughout the period of their existence. 

The permanent C. are arranged by Kblliker {Manual of Human Histology, translated 
by Busk and Huxley, 1853, vol. i. p. 47) under the following heads: 

1. True Cell*, which have in no essential respect altered their cellular character. These 
occur in the epidermis and the epithelium; in the blood, chyle, and lymph; in the 
glandular secretions, in the fatty tissue, in the gray nervous substance, in the glands 
(liver, spleen, etc.), and the cartilages. Their varieties of form and contents have been 
already noticed. Regarding their modes of occurrence, some are either isolated in fluids 
or in solid tissues; others are united by apposition, without any intervening structure, 
into a cellular parenchyma; while others, again, are conjoined by an intercellular sub- 
stance of some kind. 

2. Metamorphosed Cells . To these belong — the horny scales: flattened, polygonal, or 
fusiform; their membrane being fused into one mass with their contents. T^hey occur 
in the epidermis, the laminated pavement epithelium, and the hair and nails. The con- 
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omy and Physiology of the Vegetable Cell, translated by Henfrey, London, 1852. 


tractile fiber 0. : fusiform, slightly flattened, considerably elongated C., whose membrane,, 
with its soft, solid contents, is changed into a contractile substance. They occur in the.' 
smooth or involuntary muscles. The tubules of the crystalline lens of the eye; very elon- 
gated 0., with viscid, albuminous contents. The prisms of the enamel of the teeth; greatly 
elongated, prismatic, and strongly calcified cells. T he bone G.; thickened C. (with 
canaliculi , or minute branching canals) which have coalesced with the matrix of the. 
bones. The tt'ansversely striated muscular C.: large polygonal C. whose contents have- 
become metamorphosed into a transversely striated or striped tissue, such as is found in. 
voluntary muscular fiber. From these C. are formed all the different fibers, net-works, 
membranes, tubes, etc. ; in short, all the higher elementary parts of which the animal 
body is composed. 

For further information on 0. and cell -development, the reader is referred, in addi- 
tion to the works quoted in this article, to Ley dig, Lehrbuch der Histologie des Mmsehen, 
und der Thiere, 1857; and to Frey, Histologie und Histoclmne des Mensdhen , 1859 (trans- 
lated by Barker, 1874). He will And full details on morbid cell-development (the growth 
of G, in tubercle, cancer, and other morbid deposits) m Vogel’s Pathological Anatomy <f 
the Human Body , translated by Day, 1847; and in Wedl’s Pathological Histology , tr’ans^ 
lated (for the Sydenham society) by Busk, 1855. 

II. Vegetable Cells.— In the vegetable, as in the animal kingdom, the primary 
form of the cell is that of a sphere. There are, however, interfering influences, which 
usually alter or modify the primary form, of which the most, important are, (1.) Special 
directions assumed in the development, in obedience to a law regulating the structure 
of the tissue in which the cell occurs; and (2.) Obstructions to the expansion of the cell 
in certain directions from the pressure of surrounding cells. * 

The most common forms referrable to the law of development are, (1.) The spherical 
or fundamental form; (2.) The cylindrical , in which there is a tendency to elongation in 
the direction of a vertical axis; and (8.) The tubular , in which there is an excess of 
development in the direction of the two transverse axes. 

The secondary modifications of these forms are numerous. Thus, in lax tissues, the- 
spherical form may become an irregular spheroid, running out into lobed, and even stel- 
late forms, as may be seen in the pith of rushes and the stems of various aquatic plants. 
Again, in seeds, the hard part of fruits, etc., the mutual pressure of the 0. converts the 
spherical into polyhedral forms, of which the dodecahedron — giving a hexagonal section,, 
and arising from equal pressure in all directions — is the most common, although cubic 
and many other forms occasionally occur. 

The magnitude of the vegetable G. is very varied. In flax, the liber-cells have been 
found 4, or even f of an inch in length, and the cylindrical C. of some of the conferva* 
are more than an inch long — although their transverse diameter is very minute — whilst* 
on the other hand, the spores of fungi are C. of a diameter of of an inch. The 
average diameter of the C. in the parenchymatous tissues is about of an inch. 

Both the cell-wall and the contents differ from the corresponding parts in animal 
cells. In all young C. the wall is membranous, freely permeable by water, elastic, and 
flexible. In many cases it retains these properties, wiiilst in others it becomes much 
modified, as th® cell grows older. It consists mainly of cellulose (q.v.). As the vital and 
chemical phenomena exhibited by plants depend primarily upon operations in the inte- 
rior of the cell, the careful study of the cell contents is of the highest importance. Of 
these contents, the most important are the primordial utricle, with the protoplasm, the 
nucleus , chlorophyll corpuscles , and starch granules. 

The primordial utricle is a layer of substance of mucilaginous consistence (colored 
yellow by iodine), lining the entire wall of the young cell, but often disappearing at a. 
comparatively early period. The protoplasm is a tough mucilaginous and frequently 
granular fluid, which fills up the space in the interior of the cell not occupied by the 
nucleus. The nucleus or cytoblast is a globular or lenticular body, identical in its char- 
acter with the substance of the primordial utricle, and occurring in the protoplasm of 
most young cells. Little is known with certainty regarding the chlorophyll corpuscles, 
except that, under the influence of .solar light, green coloring matter is developed from, 
them. Of the starch granules, which are very commonly found in the cell contents, we 
need not speak, as they are sufficiently described in the article Starch. 

In addition to the above organized structures, we must mention as frequent constit- 
uents of the cell-contents, fluid coloring matters, essential and fixed oils, resins, sugar, 
dextrine, gum, alkaloids, and mineral or organic salts, which are notunfrequently found 
in a crystalline form, when they are termed raphides. 

There are two modes of cell-development in the vegetable kingdom — viz., (1) CelU 
division, where two or more new cells fill the cavity of the parent cell, and adhere to its 
membranes, appearing to divide it into compartments; and (2) Free cell-formation — not to 
be confounded with a process of the same name which is supposed to occur in the animal 
kingdom— in which the whole or part of the cell-contents become detached from the 
cell-wall and resolved into new loose 0., which, ultimately escape from the parent ceil 
The former mode universally occurs in the formation of the C. by which growth is 
effected; the latter occurs only in the production of C. connected with reproduction. 
■"*“ ~ ~ ? AmP 
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. ^w L ,^,f SE , S ’ m , bot ^7’ a J . desi S natlon applied to those plants which consist entirely 
ofceUu ar tmue (q.v.), without proper vessels of any kind. C., thus defined are a su& 
class of acotyledonous plants, containing the orders of lichens, fungi, and In the 

system of De Candolle, however, the name C. was given to the second gramfdiVision of 
plants, the fit st being called msculares, and the distinction between them beiim the 
presence 01 absence of vessels, the C. including all acotyledonous or cryptogamous 
plants. But ferns and mosses are not destitute of vessels; so that this system is not 
strictly accurate with regard to them: whilst, as all vessels are now known to be 
formed by the elongation and union of cells, the distinction between vascular and ceh 

IhlfcSSr of S! 7 l ' egarded " afl01 ' ding a S ° 0d badS fOT divisionsili 

CEL LULAR TISSUE. This is the old term for a widely diffused animal tevtm-p 
winch has also received the names of areolar, reticular, filamentous, and connective 
ti&sue. It we make a cut through the skin, and proceed to raise it, we see that it is 
loosely connected with the subjacent parts by a soft, filamentous, elastic substance 
which when free from fa , has a white fleecy aspect. This is the tissue in qaSS 
It is also found undei neath the serous and mucous membranes which are spread over 
internal surfaces and serves to attach these membranes to the parts which they line 
We likewise find it lying between the muscles, the blood-vessels, nerves, etc., occupy- 
ing the interspaces between the different organs, and often investing each of them with 
a special sheath. /While it thus connects and insulates entire organs, it at the same 
time performs a similar function in regard to the minute parts of which each 
made up. Thus foi instance, m muscular tissue, it enters between the fibers of the 
muscle, uniting them into bundles; and similarly, it enters into glands, etc This S 
termed p6neti cttuig or pave nchyyyuil cellular tissue. 

It is not only one of the most general and most entensively distributed of the tissues 
but it is continuous through the whole organism, and may be traced without inter- 
ruption from any one region of the body to any other. It is in conseauence of thk 
continuity that dropsical fluids, air, etc., effused into the C. T,, may spread far from 
the spot where they were first introduced J 1 irorQ 

On examining a f ragment of this tissue, when stretched out, we see with the naked 
®ye that it presents the appearance of a multitude of fine, soft, colorless, elastic throads 
hke spun glass; intermixed with these are delicate films or laminae, crossing one another 
A S 1 ™ 8 ’ a -“ d ,°P eQ s P aces ’ ° r areofe; hence the name of areofar ti“ 

A small quantity of colorless transparent fluid is always present in this tissue- when 
abnormally increased, it gives rise to the form of general dropsy known as anasarca 
The microscopic characters of 0. T. are briefly notfced in the article Tissues, Amal 
CELLULAB TISSUE, in botany, is any vegetable tissue formed of cohering cells alone 
and . 1D lt 7 hlcl ? dlere are D0 vessels. It is often called parenchyma (Or. somethin" spread 
out), although an attempt has been made to restrict that term to one kind of °it with 

Mnds * TC'ceti^of °n n T and termS ? £ , Gr fH d S rivatioa have been multiplied for other 
? of c - T - val T much, both in form and size (see Cells); but nartic- 

The f harac * emt J c particular kinds or particular parts of plants. 

le pioducts of the vital activity of plants are formed in the interior of cells orhv 
secretion from the inner side of their walls. Vessels being formed from cells it is do! 
easy to fix the limits between C. T. and vascular tissue (q.v.). Some kinds of n antf 

stnl e s v nkf r - entlre k com P° sed of C. T. (see next article); all consist of it in the earliest 
stagesoi then- growth; none are at any time destitute of it. Fluids are transmitted free 
cell to cell, through the mass of 0. T., passing through the walls of the ceUs where there 
aie no openings that can be detected by the microscope. The soft and succulent mrts 

of cISr tissue. 1 * iS Cal ' e ° f the « ardener t0 c “ “ d cS c® 

, hULOID. a remarkable modern invention, apparently capable of wide useful- 
ness, wherever India-rubber and various kinds of cloth are now employed Celluloid 

bination C to d , lT: n ? 1X ] lng cam P hor wi * h a P ul P of gun-cotton, and subjecting the cora-. 
bmation to a high degree of pressure and heat. The result is a hard product of extra- 

reauhSl f ‘°^ haess a “ d eIastlclt y- It can be made plastic again and P molded into any 
p 4 uy coIor ® an . be given to it by the use of coloring matter durin" till 
rewm w ° f mauu I acture -. It 1S extensively used as a substitute for ivory which b 

resembles so closely that it is sometimes difficult to detect the difference It is said to 
Strength and .elasticity, and not to warp or cLX- wUh time lt h^ 

L° °7 la r ? nd W keys ’ backs Of brushes, look 

mnn1, a ^? Immes. handles for knives-, forks, umbrellas, and many other articles It is. 

is also used w-.) ha!1 1 T° ry ’ and S - cIaimed to be better for decorative purposes. Ifc 
and o?h f r cash h m t UCb , suco T ess . to imitate tortoise-shell, malachite, amber, pink coral, 
Mn tin"s oratly materials. In imitation of tortoise-shell, it is made into combs, nap- 
match-boxes, card-cases, etc. Imitations of pink coral iewelry are made and 

STITT; ^° Se °! the ? eauine - TUe same is true of imiitionfof mate 
emte and ambti. Mouth-pieces for pipes, cigar-holders, etc., are common It is also. 

substitute for porcelain in making dolls’ heads. The frames of eye-glasses, 
opera-glasses, and^ctacles are made of it More recently it has come ilXt* 
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combination with linen, cotton, or paper, for shirt bosoms, cuffs, and collars. The 
material has a hard glistening surface, like that of newly laundered linen ; is elastic and 
impervious to moisture, and when soiled can be renovated with a moistened sponge. 
There seems to be some danger in the manufacture of C. Though there have been 
explosions and several persons killed in one of the manufactories, it is said that with 
due care, and avoidance of unwarrantable experiments, the manufacture is not unsafe. 

CELLULOSE' is the term applied to the carbohydrate, CiaHi-oO which forms the 
mass of the cell-membranes of all plants. It is one of a class of compounds intimately 
connected in their chemical constitution, but presenting remarkable physical differences. 
Without entering into chemical details, we may mention the following points of differ- 
ence between it and the chemically allied substances — sugar, dextrine, and starch. 
Sugar and dextrine are soluble in cold water, and occur in the cell sap in solution; 
starch is insoluble in cold water, but softens into a mucilage in boiling-water, and is 
found in granules in the cell -contents; while C. is insoluble in cold or~boi ling water, 
and, as far as is at present known, is very slightly soluble in the strong mineral acids, 
its only perfect solvent being a solution of oxide of copper in ammonia. 

The occurrence of 0. in an organism was formerly regarded as a certain proof that 
the latter belonged to the vegetable kingdom. It has, however, been shown to be a 
constituent of the lower animals. 

Although C. forms a large proportion of the food of herbivorous animals, it is sup- 
posed to pass through the intestinal canal unchanged, and not to contribute directly to 
rnutrition. 

CELSIUS, Akdeils, 1701-44; a Swedish astronomer, b. at Upsala. He traveled in 
Germany, France, Italy, and took part in the expedition of 1786 led by Maupertius and 
others to measure a. degree of latitude in Lapland. C. was a member of the academies 
;&t Stockholm and Berlin, of the British royal society, and secretary of the royal society 
of Upsala. Among his works are Observations on the Measurement of the Earth , and A 
New Method of Measuring the Distance of the Simfmm the Earth , in which he endeavored 
do show that the waters of the ocean are decreasing in volume. 

€EISUS, an Epicurean philosopher, but tinged with Platonism, lived in the 2d c. 
:*after Christ, and wrote, after 150 a.d., under the title Logos Alethes (the True Word), the 
first considerable polemic against Christianity. The book itself has perished; but con- 
siderable fragments have been preserved as quotations given by Origen in his answer, 

( Contra Oelsum, in eight books. In the fragments — which are very interesting, as show- 
ing the views of a heathen philosopher in regard to Christianity— C., with wit and 
acuteness, but without depth or earnestness of thought, prefers against the new religion 
charges of unpliilosopliicalness and blind credulity; and especially endeavors to con- 
vict ^Christians of self-contradiction in their spiritual doctrine contrasted with their 
anthropomorphic representations of Deity; in their religious arrogance contrasted 
with their confession of sinfulness; and in their views of the necessity of redemp- 
tion. He also reproaches Christians with their party divisions and ever- varying 
opinion. With regard to his own positive doctrines, he speaks of evil as necessary and 
eternal, as an essential property of the material world (hyle); sin as something that can 
never be entirely removed, and least of all through a vicarious sacrifice. lie charges 
Christians With having willfully altered their sacred writings, 

CELSUS, Attltjs Cornelius, a Latin physician and writer, who flourished probably 
in the reign of Augustus. He was called the Roman Hippocrates, because he generally 
followed the great “ father of medicine,” and introduced the Hippocratic system 
among the Romans. C. wrote not only on medicine, but also on rhetoric, history, 
philosophy, the art of war, and agriculture. His style is succinct and clear, but full of 
Grmcisms/ The only great work of his which survives, is the De Medidnd , which is 
divided into eight hooks. The portions relating to surgery are exceedingly interesting 
and valuable, because C. has there given an account of the opinions and observations of 
the Alexandrian school of medicine. The first edition of the De Medidnd appeared at 
Florence in 1478. C.’s works have been translated into several modern languages. A 
translation into English was made by Dr. Grieve, London, 1758. Among the best 
editions are those of Krause (Leip. 1766), Dr. Milligan’s 2d edition (Edin, 1831), and one 
at Cologne, 1835. 

CELT (Lat. cettis, a chisel), the name by -which certain weapons or implements of the 
early inhabitants of western Europe are known among archaeologists, Celts are either 
of stone or of bronze. 

Stone celts vary in length from about 1 in. to 22 in.; but the most common size 
is from 6 to 8 in. in length, and from 2 to in. in breadth. They are made of 
almost every kind of stone, and show considerable diversity of shape, almost all, 
however, having more or less resemblance to the muscle-shell. The ruder celts are 
generally of slate, shale, schist, or grit; the finer, of flint, porphyry, greenstone, syenite, 
or agate. Many of the finer celts are beautifully shaped and highly polished. A 
remarkable example of this class, the property of sir Coutts Lindsay, found near St. 
Andrews, in Scotland, is described by sir David Brewster in the Philosophical Journal 
for 1823. Recently, a class of celts found in the later geological strata have excited 
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Hindi interest as well among archaeologists as among geologists. They are obviously of 
the same type with the more common celts, but of ruder construction, as if fashioned by 
;a more barbarous people. The stone C. was fastened into a handle of horn, bone, or 
wood. A C. of serpentine, with a handle of deerhom, was found in one of the Swiss lakes 
in July, 1859, and a stone C. with a wooden handle, in the county of Tyrone, in Ireland 

Bronze celts vary in length from about 1 in. to 8 or 10 in., the most common 
length being about 6 inches. They are sometimes ornamented with rudely incised lines 
or circles, and have occasionally been found wrapped up in linen, or inclosed in bronze 
cases or sheaths. They show much greater diversity of shape than the stone celt. As 
many as four classes have been distinguished by archaeologists — 1st, The simple w T edge- 
shaped 0., most nearly resembling the common form of the stone celt. 2d, The wedge- 
shaped C., with sides more or less overlapping, and a stop ridge or elevation between the 
blade and the part which received the handle. 3d, The wedge-shaped C., with sides 
greatly overlapping, with or without the stop-ridge, but with a loop or ear upon, and 
parallel to, its lo wer surface. 4th, The socketed G., or the C. with a hollow to receive 
the handle, and generally with a loop or ear upon its lower surface. 

Both stone and bronze celts were probably used for several purposes, serving for 
chisels, adzes, and axes, as. well as for weapons of war, like the stone hatchets of the 
South Sea islanders and other savage or barbarous tribes. Examples of stone and 
bronze celts of all classes (together with the molds in wilich. bronze celts were cast) 
may be seen in the British museum at London, in the national museum of the anti- 
quaries of Scotland at Edinburgh, and in the museum of the Loyal Irish academy at 
Dublin. The last collection has more than 500 examples of stone celts, about one half 
of which wrnre found in deepening the bed of the Shannon or its tributaries, between the 
years 1843 and 1848. A bushel of bronze celts has more than once been discovered at 
one spot. 

CELTIBE'RI, a powerful people of ancient Spain, supposed to have sprung from a 
blending of the Iberians or Spanish aborigines with Celtic invaders from Gaul. The C. 
inhabited a large inland district of the peninsula, corresponding to the s.w. half of 
Aragon, nearly the whole of Cuenca and Soria, and a great part of Burgos, but the 
name Celtiberia had often a wider signification, including the country as far s. as 
the sources of the Guadalquivir. The* C. w T ere divided into four tribes, and were 
unquestionably one of the bravest and noblest peoples in the peninsula. Their cavalry 
and infantry were equally excellent. For many years, they withstood the efforts of the 
Romans to subdue them, and it w^as.not till after the campaigns of Sertorius that they 
began to adopt the Roman language, dress, and manners. 

CELTIC NATIONS, one of the groups of the great Aryan (q.v.) family. 

Languages ,'— In addition to the English, and retreating before it, there are at present 
four languages spoken in the British isles — the Irish, the Highland Scotch (or Gaelic), 
the Manx, in the isle of Man — all three nearly related to one"" another, 'and constituting 
the northern (Erse, Gadhelic) branch of the Celtic languages; wdnlst the fourth language, 
the Welsh, constitutes, together with the Cornish of Comw T all (extinct since 1778) and 
the Bas Breton of Brittany, the southern (Briton, Cymric, Cambric) branch. The 
remains of the language of the Gauls or Celts, the ancient inhabitants of France, closely 
resemble the British and Gadhelic idioms; hence the name Celtic languages has been 
applied to the whole of them. The Celtic idioms belong to the In do -German (Aryan) 
family, as their numerals show T . Compare 


Old Irish. 

Old Welsh. 

Sanscrit. 

1 . din 

un 

eka 

2. da 

dou 

dvau 

8 . trl 

tri 

trayas 

4. cethir (c~k) 

pedwar 

chatvdras 

5. coic 

pimp 

pan chan 

6 . se 

chw T ecli 

shash 

7. secht(n) 

seith 

saptan 

8. oct(n) 

wyth 

ashtan 

9. noi(n) 

nau 

navan 

10 . deich 

dec 

daqan 

20. fichet 

ugeint 

viiu^ati 

100. cet 

cant 

9ata 


The Gaulish was nearer to the Cymric branch, its numerals 4 and 5 having been pet&r, 
pempe. There are a few Gaulish inscriptions which show a declension with full infiee- 
tions; in old Irish, five cases still exist, but the terminations are very much mutilated; 
in Welsh, they have disappeared. Thus, the Gaulish name Segomaros is declined: gen. 
-n, dat. 'Til, acc. 'Ton; the old Irish, fer, a man, has the gen. fir, dat. f ur, acc. fer, vo@. 
fir; whilst the correspondent Welsh gwr is inflexible. Hence it follows that, the pseudo- 
simplicity of the Welsh is the result of grammatical decay, common in all Aryan 
languages, and does not at all warrant Latham’s theory, that the Celts branched off from 
the primitive Indo-German nation before the development of case inflections. 

History.— Of the separation of the Celts from the other Aryans or Indo-Germans, and 
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their early migrations to western Europe, no record has come down, the stories about, 
Milesian colonies in Ireland, and migrations from Troy into Wales, being simply monk* 
ish fictions. At the dawn of history, we find the Gauls (G-alli, Celt®, Galatai) occupying- 
France (Gallia), which was divided into Aquitania, between the Pyrenees andGaronne* 
GattiaCettica proper, between Garonne and Seine; and Belgica, from the Seine to the 
Rhine, The land about the Rhone being more early conquered by the Romans than the 
rest , was set apart by them under the name of Gallia JTarbonensiSy or Gallia Lugdunensm 
(from the towns Narbo and Lugdunum, Narborme and Lyon). The whole of the four 
was called Gaul beyond the Alps {Gallia Tmmalpina). A great many tribes of Gauls had 
settled in Lombardy, where they founded Mediolanum (Milan), and which therefore, 
took the name Gallia Qmlpina (Gaul this side the Alps). Other Gauls had penetrated 
into Spain, where they became mixed with the native Iberians, and thus gave rise to the 
Geltihenans about the river Iberus (Ebro). Numerous hosts migrated across the Rhine, 
occupied southern Germany and Bohemia, and, following the course of the Danube, 
some invaded Thrace and Greece (278 b c.J; but being repelled, the main body of them 
settled in Asia Minor, in the province called after them Galatia . The Romans found 
the Gauls at first very formidable enemies; Rome itself was burned by them (889 b.c.), 
but gradually the Romans conquered first Gallia Cisalpina (222), then Gallia Narbouensia 
(112), and lastly, Csesar subjected all France (52 b.c.), after which the Gauls soon became 
Romanized. The Gauls of Asia Minor, for a long time the terror of all the neighbor- 
hood, were defeated by the Romans (187), and their land finally made a province of the 
empire (25 b.c.).— The Britons {Britanni; Welsh, Beg thou) were little known before 
Caesar’s two unsuccessful expeditions into Britannia; the country was conquered by the 
Roman gen. Agricola (78-84 a. d.), who secured the new province against the inroads, 
of the Caledonians of Scotland by a fortification across the Scotch lowlands, between 
the Forth and the Clyde, afterwards removed by the emperor Hadrian further south- 
ward, to between. Solway firth and the mouth of the Tyne. The Britons were so much 
influenced by Roman civilization— they were also early converted to Christianity — that 
the heathen Angles and Saxons, who conquered them in the 5th and 6tli centuries, 
called them Welsh; a name which, with the other Teutons, applies to ail nations speak- 
ing languages of Latin descent. A few of the Britons maintained their independence in 
Cornwall, Cumberland, and in the mountains of Wales. On the last, the name Welsh 
was ultimately fixed by the English; they themselves, however, called their nation 
Gymro, pi. Oymry (a compound of cyn, with, in common, and bvo, land = having a 
common country, countrymen, in contradistinction to the foreign invader), a name 
which has nothing to do with Cimbri and Cimmerii. The Welsh remained independent 
under different petty princes till 1282, when Edward I. conquered them. A part of the 
Britons went over in the 4th c. to France, where they took possession of Brittany , 
which maintained a doubtful independence under dukes of its own till about 1500.— 
Whether the Caledonians , the ^oldest inhabitants of Scotland, were Celts of the Cymric o? 
Erse branch, is unknown. After the 3d c. , their name disappears, and we hear, instead, of 
the Scoti and Picti. As toThe latter, the same doubt prevails; but the Scoti were emi- 
grants from Ireland, both Seotus and Gadhelus being common national names of the old. 
Irish. From Gaclhel, the modern Gael, Gaelic is derived, which has nothing to do with 
the name of the Galli .— Ireland (Hibernia, whence the modern Eirinn is derived), enters- 
into the light of history with its conversion to Christianity by St. Patrick (460). The 
four centuries following on this event are the brightest period in its history. Ireland 
was then the seat of piety and learning, and sent forth numerous missionaries, by whom 
many monasteries, centers of civilization, were founded— as Iona, in Scotland, by 
Columba (563); St. Gall, by Gallus (615); Wurzburg, by Kilian (687). In the 7th c., we 
find Irish bishops at Ratishon; and Virgilim (Feargal), (died 784), bishop of Salzburg, 
played no small part in the ecclesiastical history of Germany. But Ireland remained 
politically divided among many princes, and so became an easy prey of those “black 
heathens the Scandinavians, whose invasions began 795, and who founded Norse 
kingdoms at Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, etc. In the fierce battles between the two* 
nations, the prosperity of Ireland rapidly declined, and the English conquest (1171) only- 
completed the ruin.— The isle of Man, inhabited by a branch of the Irish, after having- 
been subject to Welsh, Scotch, Norse princes in turn, acknowledged England’s sover- 
eignty in 1844. ° * 

Religion and Mythology . — A few polices in the classics and the Latin inscriptions of 
Gaul are our rather meager sources of information on the Celtic paganism. As the three- 
chief gods, dr three of the chief gods, Lucan mentions Teutates . Mesas, and Taranis, all 
of them worshiped with human sacrifices. Taranis reappears as Jupiter Zamnucnus'on 
an inscription; and from this identification with Jupiter, as well as from the fact that *a- 
Welsh tar an means thunder, we may infer that he was the god of the thunderstorm. 
Other gods frequently occurring on inscriptions are Apollo "Gramms, Apollo Belenm, 
Mars (famulus, Minerva Relmma, etc., all of Them, however, empty names to us. A 
remarkable feature in Gaulish religion was the worship of certain Mother Goddesses (called 
on the inscriptions Junones, Matron®, Dese Matres, Campestres, Nymph®). They are 1 
frequently connected with special localities, as in the inscriptions dedicated to Matronis 
Lanehiabus, M, Hamavehis, M. Rumanehabus, and -on the one in Gaulish: Matrebo 
Mhmavcicabo, “to the Mothers of Nimcs.” To this class apparently belongs the Bern 
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MeJialennia, once represented on a relief witli a basket of fruit, and a dog for companion. 
Mela, the geographer, speaks of an island in the Atlantic, near Gaul, where there was an 
■oracle superintended by nine maidens, who could cause storms, take the form of any 
■animal; could cure what otherwise was incurable, and predicted the future. These nod- 
‘desses, at once motherly and maidenly, residing in field and wood (campesfcres, nvmphse) 
givers of plenty and prophets of the future, are the heathen prototypes of the feesii airies* 
.as distinguished from “elfs”) of the middle ages. The “little folk” were known to the 
Gauls under the name of Bum. They believed in the existence of individual tutelary 
genii, as a stone of Lausanne shows, being erected by three Gauls Sulfa sins (hence our 
sylph?). The belief in the transmigration of souls was common amongst the Gauls, or 
at least their priests the Druids, so called from their performing sacred rites in oak-woods 
(Welsh, derm, an oak; derwydd , a Druid). These Druids were also the depositaries of 
knowledge and tradition, and constituted, in Gaul at least, a powerful hierarchy, with a 
supreme pontiff. Druids are found both in Ireland and in Wales, and the fees abound 
in Welsh tradition but it is very doubtful whether the superhuman beings appearing in 
the Welsh poems of the 12th and 18th centuries— such as Hu Gadurn, the reputed founder 
•of Bardic institutions (see beneath)— are genuine relies of the British religion. The belief 
in transmigration lasted very long, as the mediaeval Welsh tale of Iciliesm speaks dis- 
tinctly of Taliesin’s successive existences. Though not properly mythological, we may 
mention here the romantic stories of the Britons about king Arthur and his knights. He 
is first mentioned by Nennius in the 9th c.; hut his fable was further developed in the 
next centuries both in Wales and Brittany, then embodied in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Britonum, which served as the groundwork of the French Roman de Brut of 
Wace. Through these works, and partly, also, through the direct influence of the oral 
traditions of Brittany, it passed into French literature, and thence spread over all 
Europe. 

Literature .—' The Gauls learned writing from the Greeks; later, they employed the 
Roman alphabet, as do the "Welsh and Irish, the now used Irish character being nothing 
but the common Anglo-Saxon form of the Latin alphabet. Besides, however, the Irish 
claim an old character of their own, the Ogham, in which the letters are represented by 
a number of vertical strokes put in a right angle to a horizontal line, or else by horizontal 
, -strokes to a vertical line. Some of the Ogham inscriptions are said to he older than 
Christianity. Even more doubtful is the antiquity of a Welsh so-called Bardic alphabet, 
in which there seem to be no inscriptions extant, and which is, at any rate, an alteration 
of the Roman character. A feature common to all Celts is the existence of a kind of 
literary order, the Bards (q.v.), poets and guardians of tradition— in Gaul, nearly related 
to or part of the priesthood; in Wales and Ireland, in immediate connection with the 
kings. — A Gaulish literature there certainly was, as Caesar informs us that, in the schools 
of the Druids, the young men used to learn by heart a great number of verses on theolog- 
ical and historical subjects. But these poems were never written down. It is highly 
probable that rhyme, first used by St. Ambrosius (397) in his hymns, is of Gaulish origin, 
this being the common form even of the oldest Irish and Welsh poems.— The Irish liter- 
ature began with the conversion, but our existing manuscripts are not older than the 9th 
or 8th century. Interlinear versions of biblical and other theological, or of grammatical 
writings are about the oldest manuscripts, many of which, in consequence of the missionary 
zeal of the nation, are to be found at St. Gall, Milan, and other continental place#. 
Then there are ecclesiastic hymns , one of the oldest ascribed to Patrick. A renowned 
author of poems, in the 10th c., was Eochad O’Flin. Secular poetry of ancient times 
there has come down to us none, but we have testimonies as old as the 12tli c. of the 
existence of such, ascribed in a general way to the old pagan hero Oisin, son of Mac- 
Cumhal. The existing specimens, mostly warlike— except some dialogues between Oisin 
and St. Patrick — are recent. Those Gaels that went over to Scotland, took, of course, 
similar traditions with them. With a partial knowledge of these, Macpherson composed 
(1765) the work which he declared (rather loosely) to be an English translation of the 
songs of the old Scotch poet Ossian, son of Fingal (the true Oisin was an Irishman). 
The would-be Gaelic original of Macpherson’s work, edited in 1807, is either a compila- 
tion or retranslation. Of Irish prose, the annals are the most important part: first, those 
of Tighernach (1088), then the Annates Inisfalienses, A. Ultoniemes ; lastly, the Annals 
■of tits Four Masters, being a compilation made (1634) from older sources chiefly by four 
Franciscans, beginning with 242 after the deluge, and ending with 1616 a.d.— The oldest 
remains of Welsh literature are the songs, so far as they are genuine, of the hards of the 
‘6th c . — Liwarch Hen, Aneurin, Talietin — having chiefly the life and deeds of contempo- 
rary princes for their subject, but few in number. In the 10th c., we have the col- 
lection of laws by Howe! Dda. The historians Gildas and r Nennius, of the 9th c., wrote 
fin Latin. 

The great age of Welsh literature is the 12th and succeeding centuries, when the 
‘energies of the nation were roused in the struggle with England. In this contest, the 
•bards played a conspicuous part as agitators. After a long interval, we hear again of a 
; great bard, Meylyr (1100); many follow, amongst whom Kynddelw (1200) deserves 
•■special mention, both as a poet (we have 49 pieces of his) and a patriot. Welsh poetry 
’•consists in — 1. Political lyrips, war-songs, songs in praise of chieftains, elegies on the 
^ame, :2. Religious hymns. 3. Pseudonymous poems, ascribed to Merddin (Merlin), the 



CEMENT A TION OF STEEL is the process followed in the production of blistered steel 
(q.v.), or steel of cementation. 

CEMENTS. A cement is a substance used to make the surfaces of solid bodies adhere- 
t<^ one another; it is applied in a liquid or viscous state, and hardens after the surfaces, 
are brought together. When fused metals or alloys are used in this manner, they are- 
called solders. There is a great variety of C. derived from animal, vegetable, and 1 , 
mineral substances. The animal C. are chiefly composed of gelatine and albumen as 
their bases. Joiners’ glue is an example. See Glue. The binding materials of vege- 
table C. are gums, resins, and wax. The mineral C. are chiefly of lime and its com- 
pounds. In many C., animal, vegetable, and mineral substances are combined. The* 
simplest of the mineral C. is plaster of Paris, which is used for uniting slabs of marble, 
alabaster, and many similar purposes. It is mixed with water to the consistence of thick, 
cream, and then applied. This hardens rapidly, but is not very strong. Its hardening: 
depends upon the true chemical combination of the water with anhydrous sulphate of 
lime, of which plaster of Paris is composed, and the formation thereby of a solid hydrate. 
The plaster of Paris may be mixed with thin glue, with diluted white, of egg, or a solu- 
tion of size or gum, instead of water, and is strengthened thereby. 

Keene’s marble cement is prepared by steeping plaster of Paris in a concentrated 
solution of alum, then recalcining and powdering! This powder is mixed with water 
in the same manner as plaster of Paris. It is used as a stucco for internal decorations, 
takes a high polish, and when colored, forms beautiful imitations of mosaic, marbles, 
scagliola, etc; 

A mixture of paper pulp, size, and plaster of Paris in equal proportions, forms a 
useful cement, and is also used as a sort of papier-mtche for casting into architectural 
ornaments, etc. v 


Common mortar is one of the most important of the lime cements. It is composed- 
of slaked lime, or a mixture of this with sand; its hardening depends upon the slow 
formation of carbonate of lime by the absorption of carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
and a partial combination with the silica of the sand. Cow-hair is sometimes mixed 
with it, to bind it. when laid in masses. In order to obtain a flne smooth paste, which- 


mythical enchanter, and Taliesen, the old bard, having generally the form of prophesies 
bn the struggle between the Saxons and Welsh, and the ultimate triumph of the latter, 
Thus, in the Amlemim (or apple trees), attributed to Merlin, the Welsh nation is enig- 
matically represented under the image of 4 ‘seven score and seven sweet apple trees 
whose fruits, princes (viz., the English) wish in vain to despoil. 4. The Triads, short 
memorial (?) verses in which three remarkable events, subjects, or persons are respec- 
tively mentioned (hence the name), embracing history, theology, jurisprudence. 5. 
Dialogues of dramatic character. There were— -apparently now lost— also miracle plays 
actually represented. 

The only remarkable remnant of Gotmish literature comes under this head, being three* 
ecclesiastical, plays of the 14th c. — the Creation , the Passion , and the Besurrectmi.-ln- 
Welsh prose, we have first the chronicles. Geoffrey’s chronicle, though Latin, is 
thoroughly national; then there is that of Caradoc, who begins where Geoffrey leaves 
off; and the Liber Landamisis, a history of the bishops of Llandaff down to 1132.; 
Further, we have the MaUnogion (Children’s Tales), ‘romantic stories. The most inter- 
esting of these refer to Arthur and his champions; the lady of the fountain, Peredur, 
Geraint (now revived by Tennyson), Arthur’s boar-hunt. Amongst the non- Arthurian' 
tales, special mention is deserved by the MaUnogi of Taliesin, interspersed with verses, 
relating the adventures, transformations into animal shape,, and transmigrations of that 
bard. There are besides some scientific writings, a treatise on medicine, another on 
geometry, and one on Welsh prosody by Edeyrn (1260). This last, a grammatical essay 
in and on a vernacular tongue, is paralleled in the middle ages only by Icelandic litera- 
ture, to which, upon the whole, the Welsh, although not quite so high, bears a marked 
resemblance. 

Concluding Remarks. — Altogether, the Celts are a very important branch of our Indo- 
German family. The incessant warfares of the Gauls bespeak at least activity of mind 
and body ; the Irish missions have done a great deal for European civilization; whilst 
the traditions of the Britons have deeply influenced mediaeval literature. The one great 
defect of the Celts is incapacity for political organization. Their very enthusiasm, lively 
feeling, and vivid imagination, have ever prevented them from taking coolly and delib- 
erately those measures which lead to national unity; hence it is that they gave way* 
before the more practical Bomaa and Teuton. But while they lost their independence, 
and oftentimes their very language, in the contest with the foreigner, whose strong 'hand 
molded them into national unity, yet they reacted on him in their turn. They are fast, 
disappearing by merging into, the English; but if the quiet resolution, the sturdy common- 
sense, the talent for public life, state organization, and political dominion, that charac- 
terize the modern British nation, are altogether Teutonic — on the other hand, their 
genuine refinement of manner and feeling, and their high poetical susceptibilities, are- 
to no small extent due to the admixture of Celtic blood. 


CELTIS. See Nettle-tree. 

CEMBBA NUT and CEMBBA. PINE, See Pine. 
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Is required for good mortar, the lime should be slaked rapidly by adding about three 
parts of water to one cf lime; if the quantity of water is too small, a coarser or semi- 
crystalline hydrate of lime is produced by the slaking. For the mode of applying 
mortar, see Brickwork. 

Ordinary mortar, when exposed to the continuous action of water, softens and dis- 
integrates, and some of the lime dissolves away. Lime which contains 20 or 30 per cent 
of clay, or finely divided silica, produces a mortar which is not liable to this softening* 
but possesses the property of hardening under water; such lime is called hydraulic , and. 
the mortar made from it, hydraulic cement or mortar. 

Puzzolana, a porous lava found at Puzzuoli, near Naples, has been long celebrated 
for its property of forming a hydraulic cement, when mixed with ordinarylime. it is 
mainly composed of silicates of alumina, lime, and soda,. Portland cement, so named 
from its resemblance to Portland stone when dry, is made from clay found in the valley 
of the Medway, which is intimately 'mixed with the neighboring chalk, and then burned. 
Roman cement is similar to the Portland, but of a darker color; it contains a larger pro- 
portion of clay, and solidifies more rapidly. These 0. should he mixed with a sufficient, 
quantity of water to form a moderately thick paste; the surfaces to which they are applied, 
should be well wetted, and the cement kept slightly moist until it hardens. The solidifica- 
tion of hydraulic 0, depends upon the combination of the lime with the silica and alu- 
mina forming, first a hydrated compound, and finally a true silicate. They expand 
slightly in solidifying. 

The following receipts include some of the most useful and reliable 0. applicable 
to the purposes specified: for water-tight joints, such as slate cisterns, aquaria, etc., and 
for uniting broken pieces of stone, and filling up metallic joints — take equal parts of red 
and white lead, and work them into a stiff paste with boiled linseed oil. When used 
for metal joints, it should be made rather thin, and both pieces of metal, as well as the 
washer, well smeared with it. This cement hardens slowly, hut becomes ultimately of 
almost flinty hardness. We have before us an aquarium, holding fifteen. gallons of water, 
made of plate-glass, cemented at the angles to mahogany columns with this composition. 
It has stood without leaking for above three years, in spite of much rough handling and 
moving about; and the cement is now so hard, that it is difficult to scratch it with a 
knife. 

Cement composed of ox-blood thickened with finely powdered quicklime, is used by 
coppersmiths, for securing the edges of rivets of copper boilers, and for steam-joints. 
Another cement for steam-joints is made with borings or turnings of cast-iron mixed with 
a little sal ammoniac and flowers of sulphur. It should be stirred up with a small quantity 
of water, just sufficient to moisten it, then rammed into the* joint, which should be 
bolted up as tightly as possible : 5 lbs. of iron borings to 2 oz. of sal ammoniac, and 1 
oz. of sulphur, are the proportions recommended. A cement of this kind maybe made of 
4 lbs. iron borings, 2 lbs. pipe-clay, and 1 lb. of powdered earthenware fragments made- 
into a paste with salt and water; or 2 parts litharge in fine powder, 1 part very fine 
sand, and 1 of quicklime that has slaked spontaneously in a damp place. These should 
he mixed, and kept from the air, and made into a paste with boiled linseed oil when about, 
to be used. This is a valuable cement for steam, joints, for mending cracks in boilers, 
ovens, etc. Beale’s patent fireproof cement, for similar purposes, is composed of chalk, 12 
parts; lime and salt, each 4 parts; Barnsey sand, 2 parts; iron filings or dust* 1 part; 
and blue or red clay, 1 part. These are ground and calcined together. 

.Electrical Cement — so called from its use in uniting the cylinders of electrical machines 
to their axes, and for a variety of similar purposes — is composed of 5 lbs. rosin, 1 lb. 
each of bees’- wax and red ochre, and 4 oz. of plaster of Paris. This is Singer’s form- 
ula. A cheaper cement of this kind may be made from 14 parts rosin, 2 red ochre, and 1 
plaster of Paris. These should be melted together till the frothing ceases, and the com- 
position runs smoothly. This is applicable to a variety of purposes, where a cheap and' 
tolerably adjiesive cement is required. It will serve as bottle- wax for sealing the tops of' 
corks; but this is usually prepared from 4 parts rosin with one of tallow or suet, and red 
ochre or other coloring matter added. 

Formending earthenware and china, etc., a variety of 0. are recommended. For 
ornamental glass or china, which is not subjected to heat or rough usage, Canada balsam 
that has evaporated until rather hard, is a very useful cement; from its transparency, it 
makes an almost invisible joint. The surfaces should be slightly warmed, and the bal- 
sam brushed over tliem, after which they should be kept pressed together for a short 
time. Thick copal or mastic varnish may he used in the same manner. Gum shellac, 
dissolved in spirits of wine in sufficient quantity to form a treacly liquid, forms a 
stronger cement than the above, but its color is objectionable for some puposes. The 
shellac maybe dissolved in naphtha, but is not equal to that in spirits of wine. The 
liquid glue sold in the shops is usually prepared in this manner; another kind is made of a 
mixture of the solutions of shellac and India rubber. The cement sold in sticks at fairs 
and in the streets of London by loquacious itinerants, is shellac or gum mastic fused 
and molded into a convenient form, and is one of the most useful C. when properly 
applied, by heating the surfaces to be joined just sufficiently to fuse the shellac and 
then smearing them thinly with it, and pressing them together. If shellac is heated 
much above its fusing-point, it becomes carbonized and rotten, and therefore great care 
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must be used in fusing any composition of which it is an ingredient The marine glue , 
& mixture of* shellac and India rubber, is a remarkable cement, and when applied, as the 
last, with the precautions just alluded to, is so strong, that glass or china cemented with 
It, and then dashed on the ground, or otherwise broken again, will give wa^ in any part 
rather than that cemented. This cement may be purchased ready made, I or the mode 
of preparing it, see Glue. , ■ • ' ■ ■ 

Universal Cement, used for the above and many other purposes, is prepared as follows: 
Curdle skim-milk with rennet or vinegar, press out the whey, and dry the curd at a very 
gentle heat, but as quickly as possible. When it has become quite dry, grind it in a 
coffee or pepper mill, and next triturate it in a mortar until reduced to a very fine pow- 
der. Mix this powder with T Vth of its weight of new dry quicklime, also in very fine 
powder, and to every ounce of the mixture add 5 or 6 grains of powdered camphor; 
triturate the whole well together, and keep it in small wide-mouthed phials well corked. 
When required, make it into a paste with a little water, and apply it immediately. 

Cheese Cement is similar in composition and uses. Take two parts of grated cheese 
and one of quicklime in fine powder; heat these together with white of egg to form a 
paste, and use immediately. 

The following is the reputed formula for preparing the Armenian or diamond 'cement , 
used by the Armenian jewelers for attaching diamonds, etc., without any metallic set- 
ting: “Dissolve 5 or Obits of gum-mastic, each the size of a large pea, in as much rectified 
spirit of wine as will suffice to render it liquid; and in another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass, previously a little softened in water — though none of the water must be used 
— in French brandy, or good rum, as will make a 2-ounce phial of very strong glue, 
adding two very small bits of gum galbanum or ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or 
ground till they are dissolved. Then mix the whole with a sufficient heat. Keep the 
glue in a phial closely stopped, and when it is to be used, set the phial in boiling water.” 
Tills cement has a great reputation, but our experience does not confirm it. We have 
tried the above, and several other receipts, ^itli very little success. We doubt whether 
the true method of preparing it is known in this country, and suspect that it still remains 
one of the oriental trade-secrets. White of egg, thickened with finely powdered quick- 
lime, forms a useful cement, especially if the cemented article is warmed for a short 
time m a slow oven. 

Cutlers' Cement, used for fixing knives and forks in handles, is made of equal weights 
of rosin and brick-dust melted together; or, for a superior quality, 4 parts of rosin, 1 of 
bees-wax, and 1 of brick-dust. 

Mahogany Cement, used for stopping cracks and holes in mahogany, maybe prepared 
by melting 4 parts of bees-wax with 1 of Indian red, and as much yellow ocher as is 
found requisite to give the color. If shellac be substituted for the bees-wax, and less 
red used, a much harder cement is made. 

For French Cement, rice glue, and other light C. for joining paper articles and arti- 
ficial flowers, see Glue and Paste; 

CEMETERY, from the Greek, may mean any grave-yard, or other place of deposit 
for the dead; but it has lately acquired a special meaning, applicable to those extensive 
ornamental burial-grounds which have recently come into use in this and other European 
countries 1 , as the practice of burying within and around churches was gradually aban- 
doned (see Burial), The fine burial-grounds of the Turks, extending over large tracts 
adorned by cedars and other trees, may have suggested the plan to Europeans. It was 
first exemplified on a great scale in Paris, in which, as the largest walled town in 
Europe, the disposal of the dead was long a matter of extreme anxiety and difficulty. 
There arc few considerable towns in Britain near which there is not at least one C., and 
the legislation mentioned under the head of Burial has rendered their establishment, 
to a certain extent, a legal necessity. There was at first a natural feeling of regret at 
the prospect of deserting places of deposit for the dead so hallowed by ancient use and 
recent associations as the church and the churchyard. In many instances, however, the 
places thus professedly hallowed were in reality surrounded by degrading and disgusting 
circumstances. On the other hand, the new places of interment began to develop 
humanizing and elevating influences, in beautiful trees and flowers, natural scenery, and 
works of monumental art. The new cemeteries are in many instances cheerful open 
places of recreation, and in them the place of rest for the dead has rather tended to 
improve than to undermine the health of the living. One of the oldest established and 
most celebrated of the European cemeteries, is that of Pere la Chaise (q.v.), near Paris, 
the arrangements of which have been generally followed in the cemeteries of London 
and other English cities; with, however, this distinct difference, that the English ceme- 
teries are divided into two portions— one consecrated for the burials of members of the 
established church, over whose remains the funeral service is read, and one unconse- 
cr^ted for the burials of dissenters. In the Scottish such distinctions are not required, 
though the Episcopal church has some consecrated burying-places. In the United 
States, as at Philadelphia and New York, there are cemeteries equabin point of arrange- 
ment to any in Europe. 

CEMETERY {ante). The famous P&re la Chaise, in Paris, is the most celebrated of 
modem cemeteries, although by no means the largest. It was laid out in 1804, and com- 
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prises about 200 acres, and more than 16,000 monuments erected to the memory of 
nearly all the great men of France of the present century. Twice this C. and the 
neighboring heights have been the scene of desperate fighting. In 1814, during the 
attack on Paris by the allies, it was stormed by a Russian column; and in 1871 the com- 
munists made their last stand among these tombs, where 900 of them were killed, 200 
being buried in quicklime in one huge grave, and 700 in another. Paris has also the 
cemeteries of Mont Parnasse and Montmartre, besides many smaller burial-grounds. In 
1874, a very large C. was laid out 16 m. n. of Paris, covering nearly 1800 acres. In 
France, every city and town is required by law to provide a burial-ground beyond its 
barriers, properly laid out and planted, and each interment must take place in a separate 
grave. This law does not apply to Paris, however. There the dead are buried 40 or 50 
at a time in the/^sm 1 communes , the poor being interred gratuitously, and a charge of 
20 francs being made in all other cases. The fosse when full is left undisturbed for 5 
years; then all the crosses and other memorials are removed, the level of the ground is 
raised 4 or 5 ft. by fresh earth, -and interments begin again. For 50 francs a grave can 
he leased for 10 years; but when permanent monuments are desired the ground must be 
purchased in fee. 

In English cities, about 1840, the people began to discuss the dangers to public health 
arising from the condition of the grave-yards surrounding, and the vaults within and 
underneath, the great churches. In London, these receptacles w T ere literally crammed 
with coffins, and the surrounding air was infected to a dangerous degree. Coffins were 
piled upon each other until they came within a few inches of the surface of the ground, 
and then the ground was raised from time to time until its level came nearly up to the 
lower windows of the church. To make room for new burials, old bones were thrown 
out, and this led to systematic robbing of graves for the sake of the coffin plates and the 
pretty ornaments sometimes buried with the bodies. The result of this action and dis- 
cussion was an entire change in the system. Burials within the limits of cities and vil- 
lages were prohibited, and as a necessit}*- rural cemeteries were founded. The chief 
cemeteries of London at present are : Kensal Green, on the Harrow road, 24 m. from 
Paddington; Higligate, on a slope of Iiighgate hill; Abney Park; the Norwood and 
Nunhead cemeteries, on the s. ; the west London C., at Brompton; Ilford and Leystone 
cemeteries in Essex; the Victoria and Tower Hamlets cemeteries in e. London; while 
farther from the city were the cemeteries of Woking and Colney Hatch. 

The dead-houses (Leiclienhauser) of Frankfort and Munich form a remarkable feature 
of the burial customs of those cities. The objects of the founders were to obviate the 
remotest danger of premature interment, and to provide a respectable place for the recep- 
tion of the dead, in order to remove the bodies from the often confined dwellings of the 
friends. At Frankfort, the dead-house is at the entrance to the cemetery. It consists 
of a warder’s room, -where an attendant is always on duty ; on each side are five rooms, 
w r ell ventilated, and kept at even temperature, and each one is furnished with a bier, on 
which a corpse can he. laid. On one of the fingers of a corpse is placed a ring, to which 
is attached a light cord, connecting with a hell which hangs outside of the attendant’s 
room. Bodies deposited here are inspected at regular intervals by a medical officer, and 
the warden is alwavs on the watch for the ringing of the hell. The importance of this 
care was once proved at Frankfort by the revival of a child. The attendants are required 
to receive and treat the dead with all respect, and no interment is permitted until signs of 
decomposition appear. The relations are then notified, and a funeral is held. Similar 
mortuaries have been established in many English towns. 

Of the cemeteries still in use in southern Europe, the catacombs of Sicily are the most 
remarkable. In one of these, near Palermo, under an old Capuchin monastery, there 
are four subterranean corridors, in which more than 2,000 corpses are ranged in niches 
in the wall, many of them shrunk into the most grotesque attitudes, or hanging with 
pendent heads or limbs from their receptacles. As a preparation for its niche, the body 
is desiccated in an oven, and then dressed as if in life and putin its place in the wall. 
At one end of this C. there is an altar, strangely ornamented with a mosaic of human 
skulls and bones. 

Among nations in the east cemeteries have been in use from the earliest times. In 
China the high grounds near Macao and Canton are crowded wfitli tombs, many of them 
in the form of small tumuli with a low encircling wall, like the ringed barrows of west- 
ern Europe. But the most picturesque of all, cemeteries are those of the Turks. From 
them it was, perhaps, that the first idea of the modern C., with its ornamental planta- 
tions, was derived. Around Constantinople the cemeteries form vast tracts of cypress 
woods, under whose branches stand thousands of tombstones. A grave is never reopened; 
a new resting-place is given to every one, and so the dead now occupy a wider territory 
than that which is covered by the homes of the living. The Turks believe that until the 
body is buried the soul is in a state of discomfort, and the funeral, therefore, takes place 
as soon as possible after death. No coffin is used; the body is laid in the grave, a few 
boards are placed around it, and then the earth is shoveled in, care being taken to letive 
a small opening extending from the head of the corpse to the surface of the ground, an 
opening not unfrequently enlarged by dogs and other beasts which plunder the graves. A 
tombstone of white marble is then erected, surmounted by a carved turban, in case of a 
man, and ornamented by a palm branch in low relief, if the grave be that of a woman. 
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stances enabled him to consummate his brutality. The unfortunate girl besought the' 
help of her relatives, and of pope Clement YII. (Aldobrandini), but did not receive it;, 
whereupon, in company with her step-mother, and her brother, Giacomo, she planned 
and executed the murder of her unnatural parent. The crime was discovered, and both 
she and Giacomo were put to the torture; Giacomo confessed, but Beatrice persisted in. 
the clelaration that she was innocent. All, however, were condemned, and put to death* 
August, 1599, in spite of efforts made in their helialf. Such is Muratori’s narrative. 
Others allege that Beatrice was the innocent victim of an infernal plot. The results off 
Bertolotti’s investigations (Francesco Gena e la sua Famiglia, 1877), based on original . 
documents and contemporary notices, go far to deprive the story of the Cenci tragedy off 
the romantic elements on which Shelley’s powerful tragedy mainly turns. Francesco, 
it would appear, was profligate, but no monster ; Beatrice at the time she murdered her 
father, was not 16 but 21 years of age, was far from beautiful, and probably had already 
a tarnished moral reputation. And Bertolotti is further convinced that the sweet and 
mournful countenance which forms one of the treasures of the Barberini palace in. 
Koine, is not only not the portrait of Beatrice, but was not even painted by Guido, to 
whom it has long been unhesitatingly attributed. 

CEETEDA, now officially called Vittorio, a city of northern Italy, province of Treviso,, 

86 m. n. of Venice. Pop. 10,530. It is an episcopal see, has a very handsome modern, 
cathedral and a fine monolithic fountain. Under the republic of Venice it was rich, and 
famed for its manufactures of woolen cloth, silk, and paper. C. is very ancient, dating; 
from the time of the Romans, hut now it is a decayed city. 

CENIS, Mont, or Monte Cenisio, a mountain-pass of the Alps, between Savoy and 
Piedmont, forming part of the water-slied between the valleys of the Doire and the*. 
Arc. The culminating point of the pass reaches an elevation of 6,775 ft. above the sea,. 
Schist, limestone, and gypsum, in al ten ate beds, compose the strata of the mountain,, 
the vegetation of which is rich in the rarer kinds of Alpine plants. Over the pass a 
road was constructed (1803-10) by the chevalier Fabbroni, under Napoleon’s orders, at 
an expense of £300,000. This is the safest, and most frequented road across the Alps. 
Near the pass, a railway tunnel, 7-1 m. long, was finished in 1870. For detaM see 
Tunnel. 

CENIS, Mont (ante), the site of some remarkable railroad building within the last 
15 years. In 1865, an English engineer obtained permission from the Italian and French. 

f overmnents to lay a railway on the line of Napoleon’s carriage road over the mountains, 
'he road was built in the ordinary way with the addition of a third rail midway between 
the outer ones, and raised nearly a foot higher. This third rail was strongly gripped by 
the driving wheels, by which means the trains could safely traverse very sharp curves;, 
and descend grades as steep as 1 ft. in 12. On the French side the rise to the summit in 
6f m. of road was 4,460 feet. Then there was a stretch of 5 m. nearly level, and after 
that the descent to Susa on the Italian side, a distance of 20 m. over curves so numerous , 
and so sharp that the view changed almost every minute, trains descended by the 
momentum of weight, the speed being regulated by brakes. This road was superseded, 
by the One now in use, which runs through the great tunnel. (See Tunnel, ante.) 

CEN OBITES. See Monachism. 

CEKQMYCE. . See Reindeer Moss. 

CENOTAPH (Gr. kenotafion, from kenos, empty, and tafos, a tomb), a monument, 
which does not contain the remains of, the deceased. They were originally erected for 
those whose hones could not be found, e.g., for those who had perished at sea. Lat- 
terly, the name was applied to tombs built" by a man during his lifetime, for himself and 
the members of his family. 

CENSEH (Fr. encensoir, from Lat. incendo, to burn), a vase, or other sacred vessel,, 
used for burning perfumes. See Incense. Censers were much used in the Hebrew 
service of the temple, but their form is not accurately ascertained, and it is probable that 
they varied in this respect, according to the occasions on which they were used.; The 
C., called also a thimble (Lat. tlmrib'uhim, from thus, frankincense), is used in the 
Roman Catholic church at mass, vespers and other offices. It m suspended by chains, 
which are held in the hand, and is tossed in the air, so as to throw the smoke of the 
incense in all directions. It varies very much in form. 

CENSORTNUS, a chronologist and grammarian of the 3d c., known by a work 
called Be Die Natali , in which he treated of man’s generations, his natal hour, and the 
influence that the stars and genii exercise over his fate. It was by some work of his ■ 
on chronology that certain important dates have been ascertained, 

CENSQKS, the name of two Roman officers of state. The office was established by 
Servius Tullius, the fifth king of Rome. After the expulsion of the kings, it -was held 
by the consuls, special magistrates not being appointed till 443 b.c. It continued to be 
filled by patricians till 351 b.c., when C. Marcius Rutilus, a plebeian, was elected. 
Twelve years later, it was enacted that one of the C. (there were always two) must he a. 
plebeian. In 131 b.c., both C. for the first time were plebeians. The C. were 
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receives filled up, aiding, when necessary in th?finW«l^ edUl 'T'i at l ach . house > which he 
for the night of the 81st March n “® sa g>'“‘“e filling up. The C. of 1851 was taken 

factory information, as to the educational and cccWinor^r bu t.“. ot altogether satis- 
- elements of which the latteThS been fef? out « fi1 astlC i ll 1o c 2 1 I,dit i 0n of the country, 
taken for the night of Sundav 7th Arm! • +w m } The 0. of 1861 was 
April, a schedule being left in each house on the Sntnrrj ^ 0r j ie 0 Sunday, 2d 
The schedule of 1871 contained commrfmontQ Satuiday, and called for on Monday. 

rank, profession or occupation, condition relation to head of 1 ? °u the se ?’ age? 
every living person” who passed the nin-ht rtf e - d ^ r l amil y ? and birthplace of 

blind, deaff dumb, imbecile; h0U ?f ; whether was 
'were receiving education. Most civilized nations take ^^ - 
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So, for the 70 years up to 1860 the population grew at an average rate of 3| per cent per 
annum, dividing the whole period into periods of ten years each. Without the war 
the population of the United States in 1870 would have been 42,600,000; in 1880, by the 
same ratio, it would have been upward of 57,000,000. 

The numbering of the people, though on one special occasion forbidden by the 
highest power, is an ancient custom. Moses numbered the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and, in later times, Joshua and David followed his example. The Chinese tell of a CL 
of their people taken 2,042 years before the birth of Christ. In Japan an enumeration 
was made about 1,900 years ago. Solon ordered the C, of Athens to be taken, especially 
with reference to classes of the people and taxable property. Servius Tullius, sixth 
king of Rome, ordered a C., when every citizen had to appear on the field of Mars and 
declare on oath his name and residence, the number and names of his children, and the 
value of his property. Failing to do this, his property might be confiscated and him- 
self scourged aud sold for a slave. Augustus enlarged the scope and improved the 
manner of taking the census. In the 16th c. the church began to record births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, and from this practice gradually grew up the modern C., though 
there does not appear to have been any exact popular C. made until after the beginning 
of the 18th century. 

Russia, then almost a barbarous country, appears to have led other nations in Cl 
taking. Partial enumerations were made in 1700, 1704-5, and 1710. In 1719, Peter' 
the great sent a commission into all the provinces to make a general census. This 
commission took account of the number of peasants, mechanics, domestics, and men 
unemployed. Women were not taken into account at all at the commencement, but 
they were recognized before the work closed, and in some districts were partially 
enumerated. In 1722, the C. distinguished the insane and infirm without means of 
subsistence, and the czar ordered that a C. should be taken every twentieth year. 
In 1802, a central bureau of statistics was organized, reorganized in 1852, and again in 
1858. This bureau is charged with the taking of the C., which now includes much 
the same information as that obtained in the United States. Prussian enumerations 
were begun under Frederick William I., and improved by his successor. • From 1748 
to 1800, the C. was taken annually, except when prevented by war. In 1805, the 
central bureau of statistics was established. In 1834, a triennial C. was ordered. 
The schedules for questioning were very full, and the enumeration was to be made some one 
day in December. The first C. of the German empire was taken on the 1st of Dec., 
1871. Austria first took a C. in 1754, and kept it ’up triennially until 1857, when it 
was enacted that the enumeration should be made every sixth year. In Sweden, as early 
as 1686 there was a law requiring the clergy to record marriages, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate births, deaths, persons removed from or settled in parishes, ana all the population, 
arranged by place of habitation and households. Such information was first published 
in 1746. A statistical bureau was established in 1857, to collate and publish C. and 
other statistical information. Norway has kept up a decennial C. since 1815, and 
the work is usually thoroughly done. In Spain, enumerations were made in 1787, 1798, 
1857, and 1860, and, by calculation, in 1867. The work is done by government officials 
in one night. Denmark had a C. once in five years, from 1840 to 1860; now it is 
decennial, the last enumeration being on the 1st of Feb., 1870. The first and only 
C. of Portugal was made Jam 1, 1864, and extended only to the number of the 
population. Switzerland began enumerations about 1750. Her C. is now decen- 
nial. Belgium doubtless leads all nations in the fullness and accuracy of her statistics, 
although herC. is taken but once in ten years. The last was in 1876. The Nether- 
lands O. is decennial. The last was taken Dec. 1, 1870. Italy has an enumeration 
once in ten years, the last Dec. 31, 1871. Greece counts up irregularly. From 1836 to 
1845, a O. was made every year; then in 1848, 1853, 1856, 1861, 1868, and 1870. 
Turkey has never taken a 0. except for conscription or taxation. The first CL 
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every five years, the last in 1872; Belgium, every ten years, the last in 1866, with calcu- 
lated estimate in 1873; Austria, every ten years, the last in 1869; the United States, the* 
same, the last in 1870; in Germany, the last two censuses were taken in 1871 and 1875.. 
The first G. for India was taken between 1867 and 1872. 

CENSUS {ante). The tenth C. of the United States was taken in June, 1880. Up to- 
1860 our decennial progress in population and material wealth had been uniformly rapid 
and wonderful. The war of the rebellion then interfered, and both directly and indi- 
rectly tended to arrest that progress— directly in the destruction, through war and dis- 
ease, of more than three quarters of a million of men in the beginning of life, when, in 
the natural course of events, they would have largely increased the population; and in- 
directly in checking the flood of immigration, a flood that had been bringing us half a 
million inhabitants in a single year. The regularity of progress from 1790 to 1860 is, 
very remarkable. The percentage of increase in each decade is here shown: 

Decade. Per Cent. Decade. Per Cent.. 

1790 to 1800 35.02 1830 to 1840. 32.67 

1800 to 1810 36.45 1840 to 1850 35.87 

1810 to 1820 33.13 1850 to 1860 35.58- 

1820 to 1830 33.49 1860 to 1870 22.22 
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on record in France was taken in 1700 and published in 1720. There was a general 
C. taken in 1800, and a decree of the national convention ordered that it should be 
continued every fifth year. Since about 1820, the C. has been taken very regularly. 
Brazil began in 1872, the 'Argentine Republic in 1869, Colombia in 1870, and Egypt in 
1862. 

The first real effort to record the population of Great Britain was made in 1801, and 
then it did not extend to Ireland, which had just become a part of the empire by the 
celebrated union. This C. was crude and unsatisfactory, and the returns were im- 
possible of classification. The chief value of the C. of 1801 was in calling attention 
to the importance of such statistics and evoking better methods for getting and classify- 
ing them. Much better work was done in 1841 and 1851, when advantage was taken of 
the elaborate records of births, marriages, and deaths, which were begun the 1st of July, 
1837. The first attempt at a general O. in Ireland was made in 1811, but it was a 
failure. Some improvements were made in 1821 and 1831, since which satisfactory 
enumerations have been made by the constabulary. We lack space to go over the enu- 
merations in Great Britain and Ireland in 1841, 1851, and 1861, and must come directly 
to the first imperial C.— 1871. This first attempted complete enumeration of the popu- 
lation of the empire was, so far as Great Britain and Ireland were a part, made in 
one day, April 3, 1871. The returns for the whole empire showed a population of 234,- 
' 762,593, living upon 7,769,449 sq.m, of territory, viz. -.—England and Wales, 22,856,164 
population; Scotland, 3,392,259; Ireland, 5,449,186; islands in British seas, 147,470; 
colonies and possessions, 202,917,214. The annual rate of increase from 1861 was:— In 
England and Wales, 1.23 per cent; Scotland, 0.92; Ireland (decrease), 0.71. The work 
of this C. was in charge of the registrar-general, assisted by Dr. W. Farr and J. T. 
Hammick. The main work was done by 32,543 enumerators, employed under 2,195 
registrars and 626 superintendent registrars. All the enumerators were required to be 
intelligent, trustworthy, and -active; to write well, and to have some knowledge of 
arithmetic. They were to be not under eighteen nor over sixty-five, and to be in good 
■ health and of unexceptionable character. The whole country was divided into minute 
districts, and so great was the care taken, that every unnumbered house or dwelling had 
■a fixed number put upon it before the schedules were sent out. Every means was taken 
through the press and by means of special publications to apprise the people of what 
was wanted, and instructing them how to facilitate the work. The householders’ sched- 
ules were delivered in person by the enumerators who were to take them up. Every 
■separate occupier received a schedule arranged so as to record the name, day, age, rank, 

- profession or occupation, conjugal relation, relation to the head of the family and birth- 
place of every person who abode in any house on the night of Sunday, 2d of April, 
187.1. There were special blanks for blind, deaf and dumb, etc. There were 6,500,000 
•of these schedules, weighing 41 tons. In addition to schedules and enumeration books, 
there were sent from the central office 115 different printed forms of instructions and 
circulars. ' The houseless population were enumerated by the police, the navy by the 
admiralty, the merchant seamen by the customs bureau, and the army through the field- 
marshal’s office. The tenacity of the Welsh tongue was shown by the return of 17,276 
schedules filled out in that language. The care exercised in taking this enumeration may 
be inferred from the fact that the enumerators were instructed to consider a house as com- 
prising all the space within the external and party walls of a building, whether occupied 
by one or several families; they were also instructed to make an exact record of each 
house and the number of schedules left. With the help of the police they were to return 
all persons not on that night dwelling in houses, but sleeping in barns, sheds, caravans 
or tents, or in the open air. Special schedules were printed for the enumeration of 
persons in public institutions, on board vessels, or in charge of boats and barges em- 
ployed in inland navigation. Persons traveling during the night of Sunday, April 3, 
were to be included in the schedules of the hotel, or the house at which they arrived on 
tile morning of Monday. Persons engagedin work away from home during the night 
of Sunday were to be included in the schedule left at the house 'where they usually 
resided. The causes why an unusual number of persons were present or absent at any 
given places were to be reported. The expedition with which the enormous mass of 
information was assorted and compiled may be known from the fact that the abstract 
showing the population of Great Britain "was laid before parliament in print on the 20th 
of June, only eleven weeks from the day for collecting the schedules. The C. of 
Ireland at the same time was taken by 4,536 members of the royal constabulary, aided 
in cities by the local police. In Scotland there were 1016 local registrars, and 8,343 
enumerators. The cost of this imperial G. was, in England, £5 5s. TM. for each 1000 
of population; in Scotland, £8 Is. id . ; in Ireland, £7 2s. 7 d. 

Census work began in the United States with the beginning of the government. In 
order to secure a proper apportionment of representatives in the lower house of congress 
a C. is taken every tenth yean At first it was nothing more than an enumeration of 
the people, classifying slave and free. Additions and improvements were made until 
the schedules of 1870 comprised questions as to name, age, sex, color, conjugal condi- 
tion, place of birth and place of birth of father and mother. To these were added par- 
ticulars as to schools, libraries, newspapers, churches, disease and mortality, pauperism 
and crime, school, military and citizenship ages ; areas of farms, families and dwellings ; 
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the blind, deaf and dumb, insane and idiotic, occupations of the people, wealth, taxa- 
tion, and public indebtedness, and the amount and value of the products of agriculture 
and manufactures. The questions were certainly comprehensive enough, but the mode 
of taking the C. was slow, cumbrous, and unsatisfactory, It was two years and six 
months after the beginning of the work when the compilation known as the Compendium 
was sent to congress. In the introduction to this compendium gen. Walker, superin- 
tendent of the ninth G., says: “There is no reason, however, why, with such mod- 
ideations of existing laws as would insure that the material should come originally to 
the census office in proper shape for tabulation, the entire compilation should not be 
concluded within a year from the date of the first receipt of returns. It is not possible 
for one who has had such painful occasion as the present superintendent to observe the 
workings of the census law of 1850, to characterize it otherwise than as clumsy, anti- 
quated and barbarous.^ The machinery it provides is as unfit for use in the C. of 
the United States, in this day of advanced statistical science, as the smooth-bore muzzle- 
loading queen’s arm of the revolution -would be for service against the repeating rifle of 
the present time. It ought not to be possible that another 0. should be taken under 
this law ; such a thing ought not to be seriously proposed. The country has suffered 
more than enough already of discredit and of loss on account of the -wretched insuffi- 
ciency and inappropriateness of the provisions of this ill-constructed and outgrown 
statute.” 

In 1850 Mr. Joseph C. G. Kennedy, who superintended the C. of that decade, 
ventured to prophesy our future population, basing his estimates upon the progress 
already achieved. Of course, he did not make allowances for the war, then undreamed 
of. lie reckoned that in 1870 we should have a population of 42,328,432, and in 1880 
it -would rise to 56,450,241. His estimates were high, but without the war we should 
probably have come well up to them. Taking the whole country, we lost through 
battle and diseases consequent upon military service more than a million of men ; and 
these were men in the prime of life—rjust the period for natural increase of families. 
Three times as many, who did not lose their lives, were away from their homes one, 
two, or three years, and this, too, greatly reduced natural increase. 

GENT {ante), a coin of the United States valued at the hundredth part of a dollar. 
The first one authorized by act of congress, April 2, 1792, was copper, and weighed 264 
gr«.ms. The next year the weight was reduced to 208 grains, and in 1796 to 168 grains. 
Half cents were also coined, but not to great extent. Collectors of coins should remem- 
ber that no coins other than gold or silver were issued from the United States mint in 
the year 1815 or 1832. By the act of Feb. 21, 1857 the issue of half cents was discontinued, 
and the copper 0. was made of .88 copper and 12 zinc, and to weigh 72 grains. April 
22 , 1864, the bronze C. was introduced, consisting of .95 copper and .5 tin and zinc, 
and weighing 4S grains. Ten of the present cents weigh just a troy ounce, and 120 
cents weigh a troy pound. They cannot be conveniently used for avoirdupois or com- 
mon weight. Cents are legal tender to the amount of 25 cents. 

CEUTTAU'REA, a genus of plants of the natural order eompo&itce, sub-order cynamcem , 
containing many species of annual and perennial herbaceous plants, chiefly natives of 
the temperate and cold regions of the eastern hemisphere. Six or seven species are 
natives of Britain, some of them common weeds, whilst some species appear among the 
frequent ornaments of flower-gardens. — The Blue-bottle, or Corn Blue-bottle ((7. 
cyanns), is common in cornfields in Britain and other parts of Europe, and has now 
become frequent also in similar situations in America, and indeed over the greater part 
of the world. It is an annual, growing to the height of about 2 ft,, and producing its 
flowers in July and August. The florets of the disk are small and purple ; those of the 
ray are few, comparatively large, and of a bright blue. Its flowers have long been 
much used in wreaths and garlands. It is common in gardens, with flowers variously 
modified by cultivation. Water distilled from the flowers of the blue-bottle was at one 
time in high repute as a remedy for weak eyes. The juice of the florets of the disk, 
with a little alum, dyes a beautiful and permanent blue.— The large blue-bottle ((7. 
Montana), a native of central Europe, is still more frequently cultivated in flower-gar- 
dens. Its flowers are considerably larger, and it is a perennial.— Sweet Sultan ((7, 
rnowhata), a native of the Levant, with fragrant flowers, is also common in flower-gar- 
dens. It is an annual or biennial. — Several species, having the involucre spiny, bear 
the name of Star-thistle. The common Star-thistle (c. calcitrapa ) is a native of 
the southern, parts of Britain and of Europe. — The common or black Knapweed, called 
in Scotland horse knot (C. nigra), is abundant in the meadows and pastures of most parts 
of Britain, and is a troublesome perennial weed, difficult of extirpation. G. jacea, also 
called Knapweed, more rare in Britain, is very common in some parts of Europe, and 
its bitter astringent root, and indeed the whole plant, were formerly used in medicine. 
It affords a beautiful bright yellow dye, almost as good as saw-wort. — The name C. has 
Its origin in an ancient legend concerning the cure of a centaur by one of the species. 

CERTAURS (“bull-killers”), a wild race of men who inhabited, in early times, the 
forests and mountains of Thessaly, and whose chief occupation was bull-hunting. 
Homer, the first who mentions them, describes them merely as savage, gigantic, and 
covered with hair. They do not appear as monsters, half -man and half -horse, until the 
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age of Pindar. The C. are celebrated in Greek mythology on account of their war with 
the Lapilhm (q.v.), and their contest with Hercules. The fact lying at the bottom of 
Pindar’s myth may refer to the impression which the old bull-hunters of Thessaly, who 
spent almost their whole life, it is said, on horseback, first made on some of the neigh- 
boring tribes — viz., that the man and the horse were one creature, which, at least, we 
know was the opinion entertained by the Mexicans of the Spanish cavalry. On account 
of their resemblance to the Satyrs, the C. were at a later period introduced into the 
artistic representation of the Bacchic worship. 

CENT ATT BUS, the Centaur , one of the constellations in the southern hemisphere, 
represented on the celestial globe by a form half-man and half-horse. The stars in this 
constellation are, according to Ptolemy’s catalogue, 37 in number; according to the 
Britannic catalogue, 85. It contains the stars' a Oentauri and ft Centauri, both of the 
first magnitude. 

CEN'TAlfRY, Erythrcea, a genus of plants of the natural order genManem, having a. 
funnel-shaped regular 5-part ite corolla. The species are pretty little annuals, natives, 
chiefly of the temperate parts of Europe and Asia, with pink or rose-colored flowers. 
They possess the tonic and other medicinal virtues of gentian, and although not fre- 
quently administered by physicians, are an important domestic medicine; and the tops 
are collected, when the plant is in flower, by the country people both in England and on 
the continent of Europe’,' to be employed in cases of dyspepsia, in intermittent fevers, 
and as a vermifuge. They contain a substance called centaurine , the hydrochlorate of 
which is said to be an excellent febrifuge. — The common C. {E. centcmnum ) is the spe- 
cies most frequent in Britain; a plant of 8 in. to a foot in height, with flowers collected 
in loose heads, growing in dry pastures. Two or three other species are found on 
sandy sea-shores. Nearly allied to these is the American 0. (sabbatm anguktMs); m 
annual plant with an erect quadrangular stem, extensively distributed throughout the 
United States and Canada, and much used in the domestic practice of America, as a 
prophylactic against autumnal fevers in strong infusions and large and repeated doses. 
The name C. owes its origin to the same legend with the name centaurea, although 
appropriated to plants so different. 

CENT and CENTIME' (Lat. centum , a hundred), names of coins. The Dutch cent 
is a copper coin = T ^th of the guilder, which is equal to la Sd. sterling. In the U. S. 
of America, the cent is a copper coin rT^th part of the dollar, or nearly one half- 
penny English. The centime is the 100th of the French franc (q.v.), and is of the value 
of y^th of an English penny. 

CENTE'NES. See Tenrec. 

CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, in the United States, held at Philadelphia in 1876, a 
hundred years after the declaration of independence. It was opened in Fairmount park, 
May 10, 1876. An area of 286 acres was used, and the cost of the five main buildings 
was $4,500,000. Before the close there were more than 200 separate buildings within 
the inclosure. Some idea of the magnitude of the preparations may be obtained from 
the apportionment of space in the main building, designed for the exhibition of the manu- 
factured products and products of mines and metallurgy, as well as the condition of 
science and education in all nations. This building covered 20 acres, and was 1880 ft. 
long and 464 wide, with projecting wings in the center of the sides 416 ft. long, and in 
the center of the ends 216 ft. long. The exhibition space was on one floor. The 
roof of the main portion was 70 ft. high. In the center was an elevated square, with 
sides of 184 ft., having towers 120 ft. high and 48 ft. square at the corners. At the 
four corners of the building were towers 75 ft. high. The roof was supported by wrought- 
iron roof-trusses resting upon 672 wrought-iron columns. The sides were closed with 
glazed sash, above a substructure of brick 7 ft. high, resting on a foundation of massive 
masonry. Space was apportioned as follows, in square feet: Argentine Republic, 2,861 ; 
Austria-Hungary, 24,727; Belgium, 15.598; Brazil, 6,899; Canada, 24,118; Chili, 3,244; 
China, 6,628; France, 45,460; Germany, 29,629; Great Britain and Ireland, 54,155; 
India and British colonies, 24,193; Hawaiian islands, 1575; Italy, 8,943; Japan, 17,831; 
Luxemburg, 247; Mexico; 6,567; Netherlands, 15,948; Norway, 6,959; Orange Free 
State, 1058; Peru, 1462; Spain and colonies, 11,253; Sweden, 17,799; Switzerland, 6,693; 
Tunis, 2,015; Turkey, 3,847; United States, 136,684. Within this vast space the nations 
vied with each other in showing proofs of their industry, wealth, and greatness. A most 
interesting part of the exhibition was that devoted to the progress of modern education. 
Another building was the women’s pavilion, covering an acre of ground, designed to 
receive the products of woman’s ingenuity and progress. Besides the United States 
more than a dozen other nations were here represented. This was the first collect- 
ive display of women’s work ever attempted. The art building was called Memorial 
hall, and remains as a permanent monument of the exhibition. It is a splendid structure, 
in the renaissance style. On a central tower 150 ft. high stands a colossal statue of 
America; at the base are four figures of smaller proportions, representing the four quar- 
ters of the globe. The building is 365 ft, long by 210 wide, and 59 high; it is of granite, 
glass, and iron. Machinery hall, next in size to the main building, was 1402 ft. long by 360 
wide, its area, including that of its annex, being nearly 13 acres. Steam, water-power, and 
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shafting were provided by the commissioners. The T r nited ’Knii/Un,- ^ ■ wn on< 
feet In it were exhibited as fully as possible, 

Horticultural hall, m the Moorish styieof the 12th c was built hv ti,« £ , '.m? sorvice, 
and was intended to be permanent. It is of Iron'^d 


height. Agricultural Indicia 

Britain erected three buildings for the use and entertainment of her commissioners' 
and Germany, Brazil, and Portugal each had a pavilion. The English buildings were 
fme specimens of the later Tudor architecture. Sweden exhibited a na Sffl 
house with educational appliances and furniture complete. France had 1 ImildG < 
containing char s, drawings, and models of public works. Canada displayed her wool 
and lumhei in log and frame houses. Spain had a soldiers’ barracks, and Cuba had 
an acclimatization garden. Turkey showed in a special building her sponge fisheries 
Japan had a modePdweBm- Morocco had a Moorish villa for the display°and sa e of 
her productions. CM. had a building containing models of amalgamating machine. 
There were also a number of special edifices belonging to private exhibitors There 
was a Turkish cafe of true ornntal type, where Mocha, mastic, Syrian tobacco 1 and 
Samian wine were dispensed There were a Tunisian bazar, and an Algerine pa^iion 
! l ouses ’ al >d gardens; a New England farmer’s home with the old style 
ot kitchen, and other peculiar structures. There were 26 buildings for the headouar 

«wn U-ra! li l B) ’/ a ni so , me ° f containing large exhibitions of state products- 
several wore made of the stone or wood of the state represented. Thirty or more tak- 
ings were erected by private companies or individuals. Among them were the tele- 
graph building, the transportation building, the bankers’ building, the American kin- 
dergarten, the Bible building, and others showing the manufacture of innumerabto 
articles; Ma y. the ingenuity of man was supplemented by bees makin* honey S tl e 
imdst of all the crowd and turmoil. The exhibition was opened to visitor erery day ' 
except k.unday for six months, closing on the lOtli of November. The number of admis 
-raeraff 9,910,908, of which number 7,250,620 paid the regular fee of oOcts nnd 
-o3,6a4 the special rate of 2o cts. ; 1,906,693 admissions were free, representin- exliibi 
or3, officers, employes, the press, and complimentary passes. ° 11 

CENTER a co. in middle Pennsylvania, traversed by the Allegheny and other 
mountain ridges, Bald Eagle creek, and two or three branches of ilia Pennsylvania 
■ai road; 1000 sq.m • pop. ’80 37,921. The chief business is agriculture CoS iron 
and limestone are abundant. Co. seat, Beilefonte. 1 ™’ 

CENTRE of GRAVITY is that point in a body or system of bodies rigidly connected 
upon which the body or system acted upon only by tlie force of gravity^ sriTbalance 
itselt m ail positions.^ i hough tlie action of gravity enters this definitioif’mauy of the 

1 wif]?hf ‘Lrt!! l " t - are .i! I i depe ?. ent T> of that force, and might be enunciated ami 
pi oud \\ itliout concern mg it to exist, By some, accordingly tlie point lias been called 
the caitcr os magnitude, and by others, the center of pamUetflrces. Such a poSt ex st 
n every body and system and only one such point. Every body may be supposed to 

1 Ol mei n U ? 0t a m “ ltl f ude of mi nute particles connected by cohesion? and so 1 far as its 
balance under gravity is conccruea, each of these may be supposed to be removed and 
its place occupied by a force proportioned to its weight. Instead of the body on thesp 

tnrS 1 ^to1'he'earth" 1 t tl f U l lia - Ve a SySt 1 m , of para,lel forces, the lines from the various 
" x ln AS w re p rded ,f para11 ? 1 ' But a astern of parallel forces 

rAKALLEL r okces) lias a single resultant acting through a lived noin t whmo 

poneih'foi'ees^m-ovhipd tf ?he fT” 0 ’ 1 i ".? pao ? of tho P oillts o? application of the com- 
p cut loiccs, piovidcd their relative positions m tlie system continue unchanged. This 
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umnhin^i?* ° f ; and Jf ithe supported, it is clear that the body will balance itself 
rhS ? wl positions. The same reasoning obviously applies to any system of bodies 

O°o d f “r ?” n ° ctcd - ^ i s US - Ua , t0 denionstrate tllis and the general ride for finding the 
and tl^n Jvf r tlrst ln - the F ase of two ^avy particles forming a body or svstem 
fit d f) w 1 1 16 P y°f t0 ^t 16 . ca S? of number of particles. Let P and Q (see 
n »*. 7 heavy particles. Join P and Q, and divide the line PO in C an tw 

weight of P ; weight of Q ; ; CQ ; CP. Then S will be the C. of G. of P and Q. Draw 
ACB houzonlai, and PM, QN vertical, meeting AB in M and N Then if P and O 
represent the weights of P and Q, weliatmP ; Q ?; CQ ; CP. ButCQ -CP- CN C 
® n,w triangles. Therefore P : Q : ; CN : CM, and P.CM = Q.CN. P and © 

of P and o'to^no'sssnm 0 !- 1 See B f- LANCK and Bevek - This is true in all positions 
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forces), and in their stead a particle at C equal to them taken together in weight. If 
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now, tire system contained three, it is clear how we should. proceed to find its center of 
gravity; having found the C. of G. of two, we should consider the system as formed of 
two — viz., the equivalent of the first two at their C. of G., and the third, when the case 
would fall under that already treated; and so on, extending the rule to a system con* 
tain ing any number of particles. Apart from this rule, however, it is possible, in the 
case of most regular homogeneous bodies, to fix upon their centers of gravity from gen- 
eral considerations. The C. of G. of a straight line, for instance, must clearly he in its 
middle point. So the C. of G. of a uniform homogeneous cylinder must he in the mid- 
dle point of its axis. It must be in the axis, for the cylinder clearly is equally balanced 
about its axis. It must also be somewhere in its middle circular section, for it will bal- 
ance itself on a knife-edge under that section. It must, therefore, be in the point where 
that section cuts the axis, or in the middle of the axis. The G. of G. of a uniform 
material plane triangle may he found from similar considerations. The triangle ABC 
(see fig. 2) may be supposed to be made up of uniform material lines parallel to its base 
AB; each of these will balance upon its middle point. The whole triangle, therefore, 
will balance upon the line CD, which bisects the base AB and all lines parallel to it. In 
the same -way, the triangle will balance upon the line AE, bisecting BO. But if a figure 
balances itself upon a line, its 0. of G. must lie in that line. The 0. of G. of the trian- 
gle is therefore in CD, and also in CB. ^ It must therefore be at g where these lines inter- 
sect, being the only point they have in common. Now, by geometry, we know that 
g divides CD, so that Cg == £ CD. Hence the rule for finding the C. of' G. of a triangle: 
Draw a line from the vertex, bisecting the base, and measure off C 'g, two thirds of "the 
line, g is the center of gravity. By a similar method, the C. of G. of a great number 
of figures may be determined. 

The above method applies only where the figure of the body is regular, and its mass 
homogeneous. But many bodies, besides being irregular, are formed by the agglomeration 
of particles of different specific gravities. Of these, the C. of G. can be found only by 
experiment, though not always satisfactorily. Let the body be suspended by a string, 
and allowed to find its position of equilibrium. The equilibrium being due to the ten- 
sion of the string counterbalancing gravity, it follows that the tension is in the same 
line with that on which gravity acts on the body. But the tension acts on the line of the 
string, which therefore passes through the center of gravity. Mark its direction through 
the body. Suspending it then by another point, we should ascertain a second line in 
which lies the center of gravity. The C. of G., then, must he where these lines inter- 
sect.-— For the effect on the stability of bodies of the position of the G. of G., see Sta- 
bility. 

COTTER of GYRATIOU is the point at which, if the whole mass of a body rotating 
round an axis or point of suspension were collected, a given force applied would pro- 
duce the same angular velocity as it would if applied at the same point to the body 
itself. The C. of G. bears a strong analogy to the center of oscillation. The eases 
differ only in this, that in the hitter the operating forces are supposed. to act at every 
point of the moving body, while in the former there is only one force acting upon 
one point. The C.'qf G. is found by the following rule: Divide the moment of inertia 
of the rotating mass by the mass of the body, and extract the square root of the quo- 
tient. The result is the distance of the point from the axis of rotation. The moment 
of inertia, it may be stated, is the sum of the products of the weight of each point of 
the mass by the square of the perpendicular distance of that point from the axis. 

CENTERING, the frame-work upon which an arch or vault of stone, brick, or iron is 
supported during its construction. The simplest form of C. is. that used by masons and 
bricklayers for the arches of common windows and doors. This is merely a deal-board 
of the required shape, upon the curved edge of which the bricks or stones of the arch 
are supported until they are keyed in. In building bridges or other structures where 
arches of great span are to he constructed, the C. is usually made of framed timbers, or 
timbers and iron combined. The arrangement of the timbers should be such, that the 
strain upon each shall be mainly a thrust in the direction of its length, for if the strain 
were transverse, a comparatively slight force would snap it, and if a longitudinal pull, 
the whole structure would be no stronger than the joints holding the pieces of timber 
together. In arches of great span, such as that of Waterloo bridge, London, a longi- 
tudinal pulling- strain is almost inevitable in some parts, as a beam of great length would 
bend to some extent under a thrusting strain. In such cases great skill and care are 
demanded in the designing and construction of the joints. As an arch is built from the 
piers towards the keystone, the weight upon the haunches- during construction tends to 
push the crown upwards, and therefore the problem of designing a framed C. involves 
the resistance of this tendency, as well as the supporting of the weight of the materials* 

The C. of Waterloo bridge, designed by Bennie, presents a fine example of the 
fulfillment of these requirements. The weight is resisted by direct thrust upon beams 
passing obliquely downwards from various parts; one of each' pair of these oblique beams 
thrusts outwards, and is directly supported by the abutments; the other thrusts inwards 
towards a support equidistant from the abutments, the yielding of which is prevented 
by the longitudinal pull of lower and longer oblique beams. In this; and other modern 
structures," cast-iron shoes have been successfully used for the tying joints subject to the 
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Quid, is horizontal, a pressure on every point of it is the same, being that clue to Hie 
weight of the column of fluid standing above the bottom or plane. In either ease, the 
pressures at the different points obviously form a system of equal parallel forces, whose 
cen ter will be the center of gravity of the bottom or plane, their resultan t -passing, through 
this point being the sum of all their forces. But when the plane is inclined at any angle 
to the surface of the fluid, the pressure is not the same at all points, but is obviously 
greater at the lower than at the upper points, for the lower have to support taller 
columns of the fluid. The resultant of these^ forces, then, will not pass through the 
center of gravity of the surface, but through a point below it, This point is the 0. 
of P., and evidently will lie below the center of gravity for all fluids in which the 
pressure increases with the depth. If the surface pressed upon form part of the con- 
taining vessel, and be supposed movable, it will be kept at rest by a pressure . equal to 
the sum of the fluid pressures applied at the C>. of P. , ; and acting in the opposite direc- 
tion. In the case of a vessel with a parallelogram for one side, the 0. of P. is at the 
distance of one third of the height from the bottom. . In the case of a triangular vessel 
whose base is at the bottom, it is one fourth of the height only. 

CENTIGKABE. See Thebmometee. * 

CENTIPEDE, Scohpendra, a genus- of mynapoda (q.v.), having a long slender depressed 
body, protected by coriaceous plates, 21 pair of legs, distinct eyes, four on each side, 
andantennm with 17 joints. The name is, however, popularly extended to species of 
nearly allied genera. Centipedes run nimbly, feed on insects, and pursue them into 
their lurking-places. They have not only a pair of horny jaws, like those of bisects, 
Dut also another pair of organs closely connected with the mouth, and which are 
regarded as transformed legs, dilated and united at: the base, terminated by a strong 
hook, and pierced beneath the extremity for the emission of a venomous fluid, which 
makes their bite quickly fatal to insects, and in the case of the larger species, very 
painful and even dangerous to the larger animals and to man. The common Cl. of 
tropical America (8, mordtam) is often 9 in. or a foot in length. A species found in 
the s, of Europe (S. cingulata) is nearly as large, but its bite does not seem to be equally 
venomous. It may seem strange that creatures of such aspect as centipedes should ever 
have been thought of as human food, hut Humboldt, in his personal narrative, tells us 
that he has seen Indian children of the tribe of the Chuymas draw large centipedes out 
of the earth and eat them. — The most common British 0. is not a tme scoJopcndm , as 
that genus is now restricted, hut is very nearly allied to it. It is known to naturalists 
as Uthouius forfieatus. It is very plentiful under stones, etc.., in summer. Another allied 
genus, geopldlm, of more numerous joints arid slender form, contains some species 
which are occasionally phosphorescent, one of which, G. longkornis, yellow*, with a rust- 
colored head, is very abundant at the roots of turnips, etc. It is supposed, however, 
to be rather useful than injurious, preying on the destructive lame of insects. 

CENTLIVRE, Susanna, an English dramatic authoress, was the daughter of a Lin- 
colnshire gentleman, named Freeman, b. (most probably) in Ireland, about 1070. Her 
early history is obscure; but such were her wit and beauty, that on her arrival in Lon- 
don, though a destitute orphan, and only 16 years of age, she won the heart of a 
nephew of sir Stephen Fox* who, however, died shortly after their marriage. Her 
second husband, an officer named Carrol, lost his life in a duel. Left in extreme 
poverty, his widow endeavored to support herself by writing for the stage, and after 
producing a tragedy called The Perjured Husband (performed first in 1700), made her 
appearance on the stage. She afterwards married (1700) Joseph Centlivre, principal 
cook to queen Anne, with whom she lived happily until the time of her death, Dec. 1, 
1723. Her plays — ihe Busybody (of which the leading character, “ Marplot,” is highly 
amusing); A Bold Stroke for a Wife (1717); and The Wonder (1714) — though not dis- 
tinguished by purity of style or truthfulness of portraiture, are lively in their plots, and 
have kept their place on the stage. 

CENTO (from Or. kentrbn , patchwork), a name applied to literary trivialities in the 
form of poem's manufactured by putting together distinct verses or passages of one 
author, or of several authors, so as to make a new meaning. After the decay of genuine 
poetry among the Greeks, this worthless verse-manufacture came into vogue, as is 
proved by the Homero-centones , a patchwork of lines taken from Homer (edited by 
Toucher at Leipsic, 1798); but it was much more common among the Homans in tha 
later times of the empire, when Virgil was frequently abused in this fashion, as in the 
G. Nuptialis of Ausonius (who gives rules for the composition of the 0.), and especially 
in the C. Virgilianm, constructed in the 4th c. by Proba Falcon ia, wife of the proconsul 
Adelfius, and giving, in Virgil’s misplaced words, an epitome of sacred history! The 
C. was a favorite recreation in the middle ages. In the 12th c., a monk named Me tell us 
contrived to 'make a C. of spiritual hymns out of Horace and Virgil. — See Litteratim du 
Genton, by M. Delepierre (1875). 

CENTO, a t. of central Italy, 16 m, n.w. of Bologna, is pleasantly situated on a 
fertile plain near the Keno. It is celebrated as the birth-place of the famous painter, 
Guercino, whose house, adorned with paintings, is still, preserved; and in the church of 
0. are many of his works. Pop. about 5,000. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA, in geography that portion of North America included be- 
tween the isthmus of Tehuantepec and the isthmus of Darien; politically including the 
states or republics of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and British Hon- 
duras, or Belize. Hie geographical limits would take in on the n. from Mexico the 
states of Tehuantepec, Chiapa, Campeche, and Yucatan; and on the s. from the repub- 
lic of Colombia the greater portion of the state of Panama. Further details will he 
found under the titles of the respective countries. Also, see America, ante. 

CENTRAL CITY, in Gilpin co., Col., about 40 m. w. of Denver; the center of sup- 
ply for a rich mining district. Pop. ’80, 2620. 

CENTRAL FORCES are those which cause a moving body to tend towards some point 
or center, called the center of force or motion. The doctrine of C. F. has for its 
starting-point the first law of motion— viz., that a body not acted on by any external 
force will remain at rest, or move uniformly in a straight line. It follows from this law 
that if a body in motion either changes its velocity of direction, some external force is 
acting upon it. The doctrine of C. F. considers the paths which bodies will describe 
round centers of force, and the varying velocity with which they will pass along in 
these paths. It investigates the law of the force round which a body describes a known 
curve, and solves the inverse problem, and many others, the general statement of which 
could convey no clear idea to the unmatliematical reader. As gravity is a force which 
acts on all bodies from the earth’s center, it affords the simplest general illustration of 
the action of a central force. If a stone be slung from a string, gravity deflects it from 
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recede from the curve, and proceed in the tangent to it at that point. It always tends to 
move in a straight line in the direction in which it may at any time be moving, and 
that line, by the definitions of a tangent, and of curvature, is 
the tangent to the curve at the point. At the point A (see fig. 2), 
it will endeavor to proceed in AD: if nothing hindered it, ij 
would actually proceed in that line, so as, in the time in which it 
describes the arc of the curve AE, to reach the point I), and 
thus recede the length DE from the curve ; but being continually 
drawn out of its direction into a curve by a force to a center, 
it falls below the point D by the - distance I)B. The force which 
2 . draws it through this distance is called the centripetal force, 

and that which would make it recede in the same time through 
the distance DE from the curve is called the centrifugal force. It may he remarked 
that the centrifugal force is not, like the centripetal, an impressed or external force act- 
ing on tire '.body. It is simply the assertion of the body ’s inertia under the circumstances 
produced by the centripetal force. 

Many' familiar illustrations will occur to the reader of the action of what is called the 
centrifugal force. A ball fastened to the end. of a string, and whirled round, will,- if 
the motion is made sufficiently rapid, at last break the string, and % off. A glass of 
water may be whirled so rapidly that, even when the mouth is pressed downwards, the 
water will still be retained in it, by the centrifugal force pressing it up against the bot- 
tom of the glass. The centrifugal action will be found to increase with the velocity. 
In all cases of a body moving in a circle, the force, it can be proved, varies as the square 
Of flie velocity of the body at the moment, and in the inverse ratio of the radius. As 
in this case the velocity varies as ’the radius inversely, it follows that the force is as the 
inverse cube of the radius. As in the case of circular motion the body always is at 
the same distance from the center, it follows that the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
are equal at all points of a circular orbit. The general Jaw for all orbits is, that the 
centrifugal force varies as the inverse cube of the distance from the center. As the 
attractive force of gravitation varies as the inverse square of the distance, it may hence 
be shown that the centrifugal force gives perfect security, notwithstanding the con- 
stant attraction of the sun, that the planets, so far as that attraction is concerned, will 
never fall into the sun. 

The doctrine of C. E. owes more to Kepler and sir Isaac Newton, of whose philos- 
ophy it makes a considerable branch, than to all the rest of the philosophers, though 
almost all the leading mathematicians have contributed to it. The doctrine of centrif- 
ugal forces was first mentioned by Huygens, at the end of his Horologium OuciUatorium, 
published in 1673; but Newton was the first who fully handled the doctrine, at least so 
far as regards the conic sections. 

, CENTRAL HEAT involves the theory that the temperature of the earth increases 
from its surface towards its center. Observations in mines and in boring artesian 
wells seem to justify such a conclusion, and the inference therefore is that r the solid 
earth is a mere crust, at most but a few miles thick, within which all matter must be in 
a state of fusion. Observers have estimated the increase of heat at 1° E. for 50 |o 60 ft. 
of depth. Eminent philosophers, however, reject the theory, and attribute the phe- 
nomena to local heat. They argue that if such a maps of fire existed in the interior the 
crust would soon be melted. Some contend that if the earth ever cooled from a state 
of fire to its solid form, the cooling must have commenced in the center. The most 
that can be said is that it is still an open question, while experiments* and indications 
seem to favor the theory of a fiery and fluid interior. 

CENTRALIA, a city in Marion co., 111., on the Illinois Central railroad, at a junc- 
tion of the Chicago branch with the main line, 112 m. n. of Cairo. There are repair 
shops of the Illinois Central railroad, which give employment to many persons. Pop. 

CENTRAL INDIA POLITICAL AGENCY, the official name for a group of feud- 
atory states in the middle of India, the principal of which are Gwaliar (Scindiah), Indor 
(Ilolkar), Rewah, and Bhopal. The total number, great and small, comprised in the 
0. I. P. A. is 71; covering about 90,000 sq.m., and having a pop. of 8,000,000. These 
states have nothing in common except a diplomatic connection with the British gov- 
ernment throngii the agent to the governor-general. 

CENTEALIZATIOH, a term which lias lately come into general use for expressing a 
tendency to administer, bv the sovereign or the central government, matters which had 
beam previously under local management. We cannot properly use the term towards an 
established despotism, for there everything is already directed from the center. The 
legitimate application is to a state of change from local to central management — a 
change in the opposite direction would, on the same principle, be called localization. 
Of this latter change, however, it can scarcely be said that we have any recent example, 
unless it may be found in the systems of self-government lately communicated to some 
of the British colonies. Ever since the existing European states began to grow out of 
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the chaos of the fall of the Roman empire, there has been continued progress in cen- 
tralization. That empire itself was, however, the greatest instance of C. which the world 
has yet seen. In it. the numerous municipalities and other locfal organizations originally 
existing in Italy, and communicated to the colonies, were entirely centralized. The 
empire, such as, it had been in the days of Constantine, was the type after which the 
European monarchy such of them especially as became more powerful than their neigh- 
bors, were ever striving; and a few of them, such as Charlemagne, and, long afterwards, 
Charles seemed to have almost restored it. In this country, we trace 0. from the 
time when there were about a dozen kings in Britain, and perhaps as many in Ireland, 
till the united kingdom came under the rule of one monarch. A subsidiary C. at the 
same time made silent progress, absorbing the feudal power of the aristocracy and the 
municipal privileges of the corporations. In other countries— as, for • instance, in 
France, notwithstanding her desperate struggles for freedom, this process of C. 1ms 
tended to a pure irresponsible despotism. With so sad a result before their eyes, a 
distrust of C. has not unnaturally been felt by some inhabitants of Great Britain. But 
the British constitution possesses a grand remedy, which turns the process to good use 
instead of mischief. While administrative authority has been centralizing in the crown, 
the controlling power of parliament has been increasing at a more rapid ratio, so that 
the vesting of a function in the crown or central government, means the putting it under 
the control of parliament, and especially of the people’s representatives in the house of 
commons. There is nothing done in any of the offices under the government for which 
a secretary of state, or some other member of the ministry, may not at any time be 
called to account in parliament. . The efficiency of this control was in a manner proved 
by one or two instances in which offices with central powers were created, without 
being connected with any of the great state departments. There were, for instance, the 
English poor-law board, and the board of health. Both created much discontent and out- 
cry about C., and it was found necessary to transfer their functions to the great govern- 
ment departments, the heads of which are immediately responsible to parliament. It is 
not the policy of this country in any case to abolish local management, but rather to aid 
and direct it from the central authority. The constituents of local bodies are often dis- 
inclined to watch or control them, and the business falls into the hands of incapable or 
designing men, or is otherwise mismanaged. A very little central help — especially 
from a quarter where the proceedings of other bodies of the same kind are known— 
remedies such defects. One of the methods in which the government has of late been 
in use to exercise its central power, has been been by the appointment of inspectors, 
who make reports which are laid before parliament. This is, in reality, nothing more 
than a method of concentrating public opinion on the proceedings inspected and 
reported on, and as such it is very efficacious. 

CENTRAL PARK. See New York City. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES, a chief commissionership of British India, between 17° 
W and 24° SO' n., and 78° and 85° e, ; 80,078 sq.m. ; pop. ’72, 8,201,519. The chief- 
corn mission ersli ip was constituted in 18(51, when the territories previously known as the 
Nagpur province and the Sagar and Nerbudda territories were united under the name 
'of the Central, provinces. This tract comprising almost every variety of soil and 
physical aspect, inhabited by races of very diverse origin, is bounded n. by the feudatory 
state of Rcwah, the small native states of Bundelkhand, and by the district of Latatpur 
in the Northwest Provinces ; on the n. and c. by the Okhota Nagpur division, the Oressa 
tributary states, and the n. districts of Madras; on the a. by tliq Godavari district; and 
on the s.w. and.n.w. by the states comprising the Central India Political Agency. The 
Central Provinces are separated into four divisions, or commissionerships: Nagpur, 
Jabalpur, Nerbudda, and Chhatisgarh, comprising 19 British districts. The country is 
intersected by the Great Indian Peninsular and the East Indian railroads. The pop. 
is made up in each thousand, of 717 Hindus, 28 Mohammedans, 4 Buddhists, 2 
Christians, and 249 “others,” who consist of descendants of Gonds and original in- 
habitants. 


> CEBTTBITDGAI anx > CENTRIPETAL are terms used in botany to designate two 
different kinds of inflorescence, or modes of flowering of plants. When the flower-bud 
which terminates the floral axis, and is central in the inflorescence, is the first to expand 
-—in which case the others are developed in succession from the center outwards— the 
inflorescence is said to be centrifugal. When the outermost flowers expand first, the 
inflorescence is centripetal, as is the case in catkins, spikes, and racemes, in. which the 
flowers nearest the base are the first to expand, and those nearest the apex the last. 
These modes of inflorescence are very characteristic of different plants, of genera, and 
of orders. 


CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, See Central ..Forces. 


CENTRIPETAL FORCE. See Central Forces. 


CENT UM ' VI RI, judges among the Romans appointed to decide common causes 
among the people. Three were chosen in each tribe. The extent of their jurisdiction is 
not clearly understood, but it was probably confined to unimportant causes. 
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CENTURION, a Roman infantry officer who originally commanded a hundred men, 
hut afterwards an iudefinitt? number. They were of two grades, and were chosen bv 
the tribunes. Their duties were to drill the soldiers and appoint them tasks; and they 
had power to punish for minor offenses. 

CENTURY PLANT. See Agate, ante. 

CEPHAE'LIS. See Ipecacuanha. 

CEPHALAS'PIS, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, of which six species have been de- 
scribed, two belonging to the upper Silurian and four to the Devonian measures. The 
head was protected by a large ganoid plate, sculptured externally with circular radiating 
markings. Agassiz gave tlie name C. (buckler-headed) from this extraordinary covering? 
which has very much the appearance of, and was formerly supposed to be, the cephalic 
shield of an asaphus. The body was covered with rhomboidal enameled scales, and 
furnished with dorsal and pectoral fins: it terminated in a large heterocercal tail. In a 
graphic description of this fossil in liis Old Bed Sandstone, Miller thus sketches the 
general appearance of the animal: “ Has the reader ever seen a saddler’s cutting-knife— 
a tool with a crescent-shaped blade, and the handle fixed transversely in the center of 
its concave side? In general outline, the C. resembled this tool, the crescent-shaped 
blade representing the head, the transverse handle the body,” The endo-skeleton was 
cartilaginous, retaining the notochord through life. The flexible body, assisted by the 
large tail and the fins, would give theC. the power of moving rapidly through the water. 
Being a predaceous fish, it must have been a formidable enemy to its associates in the 
palaeozoic seas, for, besides its power of rapid motion, the sharp margin of its shield 
probably did the work of a vigorously hurled javelin, as in the sword-fish. This genus 
was originally named aster olepis (star-scale), from the circular marking on its cephalic 
shield. 

CEPHALIZATION, a word used to indicate the degree in which the head, or, more 
accurately, the brain, dominates over the remainder of the animal structure. The dis- 
tinction between a higher and a lower cephalization may be indicated thus: 

Superior Cephalization. 


More of the anterior appendages serve the 
head, in supplying food, etc. 

The structure of the head is compacted, 
and its form abbreviated. 

The posterior part of the body is abbre- 
viated and compacted. 

The anterior extremity tends upward; 
finds its limit in man, and is erect. 


Inferior Cephalization. 

Fewer of the anterior appendages serve 
the head. 

The structure of the head is loose and im- 
perfect; the form is elongated and enlarged. 

Great length of tail shows inferiority of 
grade. 

The anterior extremity tends downward, 
finds its limit and is horizontal in the fish. 


Degradation often extends to the absence of essential parts, as teeth, limbs, senses, 
and is often indicated by gross enlargement of mass, accompanied by stupidity and 
sluggishness. 

Degrees of cephalization may be illustrated by the subdivisions of the mammalia, 
beginning with the lowest: 1. The mutilates, in which the limbs are wanting, or are 
degraded to fins; as whales, dolphins, etc.: 2. Herbivores, or plant-eaters; as the ele- 
phant,; horse, deer, hog, etc. : 3. Carnivores, or flesh-eaters; as the lion, bear, dog. wolf, 
etc.: 4. Quadrumanes, including monkeys: 5. Bimanes, including mankind. Follow 
ing this arrangement, as we ascend step by step, we And constant degrees of develop- 
ment corresponding to higher cephalic character, and showing itself in every phase of 
organized structure. In locomotion, for example, we find the limbs of (I) the mutilates 
fit only for paddling the body about in the element which gives it support; those of (2) 
the herbivores carry them 'from place to place; those of (3) the carnivores carry them 
about, and serve to grasp and tear their prey; those of (4) the quadrumanes serve for 
locomotion, for grasping prey, for carrying food to the mouth, and for carrying and 
defending their young; while in (o) man the fore limbs are relieved from service of loco- 
motion, and are fitted not merely for feeding, for carrying, for defense, but also fo!r 
an infinity of purposes, to which they are guided by the acuter sensibility of the bram. 
Similar steps of gradation may be found in other respects, as in the tail,' the teeth, the 
form of the skull, etc. The principle may be further illustrated by the gradations of 
the lower orders, as in the articulates, going from the worms through the crustaceans to 
the insects; or in insects, from myriapods through spiders to the true insects; as in the 
varieties qf man, in which the lower races have projecting jaws, retreating foreheads, 
and enlarged basal brains. With increased brain-force we find diminished jaw, less 
facial angle, elevated and enlarged forehead, the head generally shortened from front 
to rear, a larger cavity for the brain, and a greater weight thereof. Finding this con 
stant progression from lower .to higher developments" whose exponent is "larger and 
more efficient brain, with nicer adaptation of mechanism for all the functions Vf life; 
finding also evidence of a similar gradation in sensation, sensibility, intelligence— every- 
where the material more and more subordinated to the immaterial, the body conformed 
to the spirit, and ruled by it — it is not strange that men should look for a law of devel- 
opment, pervading and controlling all animated nature, or that they should expect to 
find in this law a formula of the relation between thought and matter, as a function of 
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the brain. t But, while there may be abundant reason for supposing that such a law of 
relationship might exist, and that if demonstrated it might account logically for a vast 
and rapidly growing mass of observed facts, it is evident that no such law has yet been 
proved. Nor, indeed, does it now seem that such a law can he dem'onstrated\v ithoufr 
the admission of axioms and postulates, which involve as great strains upon the philo- 
sophic imagination as the very principles which such demonstrated law would antago- 
nize and overthrow. 


CEPHALO'NXA, or Cefalonia, the largest of the seven Ionian islands (q.v.), is 
situated at the entrance of the gulf of Lepahto or Corinth, in lat. 38° 3' to 88 Q 30' n., and 
long. 20° 21' to 20° 49' east. It is irregular in shape. Its greatest length is about 30 m. , and 
its total area 348 sq. miles. Its surface is mountainous, the soil, for the most part thin, 
and water very scarce. The inhabitants, however, are industrious and enterprising, and 
have planted vineyards wherever tlie grape will grow, and currants arid olive-oil are also 
produced for export. The climate is warm and agreeable. The population in 1870 
amounted to 77,382. The numbers who are brought up to the medical profession are 
remarkable; it is said that there is hardly a town in the Levant which has not a prac- 
titioner from Oephalonia. The inhabitants are also much more disposed to engage in 
foreign trade than those of Corfu or Zante, and own more vessels. In 1874, the exports 
amounted to £189,309, and the imports to £240,410. The island is subject to frequent, 
but slight earthquakes. There was formerly a small English garrison at Cephalonia. 
Steamers ply between it and Malta, Patras, and Triest. The language spoken is a Greek 
dialect. The chief towns are Argostoli (q.v.) and Lixuri. 

C. is called by Homer Same or Samos, and during the heroic ages was subject to 
Ulysses, whose residence was in the neighboring isle of Ithaca (q.v.). Later, C. appears 
under the name of Cephallenia. It successively fell into the hands of the Athenians, 
Romans, Byzantines, and Venetians, from the last of whom it was several times wrested 
by the Turks. On the ruin of the Venetian republic in 1797, it was seized by the 
French, who were in their turn dislodged by the Russians. In 1809, it came into tlie 
possession of England. It vvas ceded to Greece in 1864. 

CEPHALOP ODA (Gr. head-footed), a class of mollusks, the highest in organization of 
that divisiou of the animal kingdom. To this class belong tlie nautili, spirulas, argo- 
nauts, poulpes, squids or ealamaries, cuttle-fish, etc., of the present time, and the 
ammonites, belemnites, etc., of former geological periods. The C. are all marine, and 
only a few of them are capable of leaving the water, and moving about in search of food 
on shore. 

The C. receive their name from having organs of prehension and locomotion attached to 
the head, an arrangement towards which a gradual approach may be traced in the highest 
gasteropod (q.v.) mollusks. These organs have been variously designated arms, feet, and 
tentacula. They ‘‘have no true homology” with the limbs of vertebrate animals, but are 
only analogous to them in respect of the purposes which they serve. — The body of the 
C. is a bag, formed of the mantle (see Mollusca), open only at the end to which the 
head is attached. In some, this bag is almost spherical, and locomotion is accomplished 
only by the appendages of the head; in others, the body is elongated, and furnished with 
two fin-like expansions, which are the principal instruments of locomotion. In locomo- 
tion by the fins, a eephalopod swims like a fish, with tlie head first, and often very 
rapidly; in locomotion by the arms, it draws itself along, laying hold of any object 
within reach by means of suckers, with which the arms are furnished. Some O. are 
capable also of moving backwards through the water by alternate contractions and 
expansions of a muscular web which unites the bases of the arms; some appear to 
depend for a similar power of swimming backwards upon the forcible ejection of water 
from the * funnel” below the eye. 

The head of a eephalopod is roundish, generally furnished with two large and 
prominent eyes, very similar in structure to those of vertebrate animals. There are also 
ears, but they consist merely of little cavities, one on each side of the brain, in each of 
which is suspended a membranous sac containing a small stone. The organs of smell 
are not very certainly known, but it appears that the 0. possess this sense, as well as that 
of taste, of which the character of the tongue is much more indicative than in many 
vertebrate animals. — The brain forms a .ring around the gullet. The whole nervous 
system is more complex than in the lower mollusks. — The mouth opens in the midst of 
the circle of arms. It is furnished with a strong horny beak of two mandibles, moving 
vertically, not unlike tlie bill of a parrot, but the upper mandible the shorter of the two. 
— The digestive apparatus is very complicated. The gullet swells out into a crop, and 
there is a gizzard as muscular as that of a bird. The intestine, after a few convolutions, 
terminates in the cavity which contains the gills, at the base of the funnel by which the 
water is ejected after having supplied air for respiration. This cavity is situated within 
the mantle or bag, and separated from the other viscera by a membranous partition. 
Into it the water is freely admitted by means of a slit or valvular opening, being drawn 
in by muscular action, and again expelled with considerable force through the funnel, 
which opens at the neck, and with its current all secretions, eggs, and excrements are 
carried forth. There are only two gills in the greater number of existing C., the only 
exceptions being the two or three known species of nautilus , which have four gills; and 
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!' yo ^ ii l e( l^TtI ie ^ or to in many respects of Maher organization *w 

f x ? four-giiled— the order Mrabmnehiata-~~vfklch , although containing so few recent eon 
tarns a vast number of fossil species. Each gill consists ! of many membranous plates' 
•*? ?v S ? e ? Ja a stalk. — lire heart in the tetrabranchiata consists of a single 
ventricle only; but besides this systemic heart, the dibrahcMata have two bmnchiaFot 

iXTSeoroaM’ contraclile reservoira , o“« for each, gill, by which the blood is forced 

„ J*e ‘‘a™w”°r “feet” are very numerous in the tetrabranchiata, not provided with 
suckers, but hollow, and with long retractile tentacula; in the dibrnmUata thev arc onlv 
eight or ten in number, furnished with suckers ( dcetabula ); two of them, when they are 
ten m number, being much longer than the rest, and differing from them in form Yhe 
suckers am very admirably constructed— an adhesive disk of muscular membrane often 
having a cartilaginous circlet, capable of most exact application to any obiect, with an 
apenure in the center leading into a cavity, the bottom of which can lie retracted like a 
SmK°?i toform “ vacu " m ' ffid vender the adhesion of the sucker close ami firm 
hn i fc ^ri 1 10 i USC i l M at * oa bemg interrupted or reversed, it immediately lets go its 
^}d. ^Thcmoidpe has each of iteeight flexible arms crowded with 120 pairs of such 
q' - s an animal '°J kind exists on some tropical shores, with arras about 
^ ft, lon^, it is not wonderful that it is reckoned dangerous. Still more formidable 
however, are the hook-squids of the South seas, the two long arms of which have suck 

B f } {° ce ? tcr with a ]i 00k t0 enter hlt;o flesh of any creature of whfch 

tlic] niav l<i\ hold, and so more effectually to secure their prey 

, i he sexes are distinct in all the cephalopoda. The eggs have a horny covorW ^ 
from , 1 tll( L parent, become agglutinated into masses of various 
size ’ lh y St from thG hTSt > YQr y much resemble the mature animals, except in 

All the dibranchiata are provided with a peculiar organ of defense called an “ini- 
bag, which is wanting m the teirabmnchmtL This ink-ba"* is filled with a 

ssssct o( “” s “■*“ -*■ * **. a« 4;s,a k; 

c. Krassasis saswaa. &«-*• 

r? if? an intcrnal « (cuttle-fish bone, etc.) sometimes' merely 

0i ' the “ d «-VinteS z%i 

lhc (I. are all very voracious, feeding on fish, mollusks, crustaceans etc Ever, 
tlm'flrms slfni’ 8 “i? *?'" P? of a dibranchiate C. little bigger ihanltself- 

Wbiist ti.’e parrot-like SSS 

.krff fblff. 1 !.? 0 . f'Sf rybicli form- the earth’s crust. The order tetmhran. 


ge f 0 ? ic ? ? ochs ’ The nauSm ! with aim 
,, f m. f,f , a ’ a - ^pbunelo central or m the inner margin, helono- 1 
ot the, ttvo. genera just referred to. to the paleozoic rocks InHin 
whic.i, While it has the siphon on tiic external margin has vet simnl 
eke arc represented by.145 Silurian, 158 Devonian' tind of fc 

immiiinuue have the siphunclc always on the outer margin of the ■ 
wil l corrugated or lobed margins. This group, with the lixeenf ion 
pzoic genus, is peculiar to, and co-extcnsive ‘with thfsecomh uv s 
species that have been described, more than tlie half belong to the wn 
The order dibranchiata is found first in the lias and extends tin? 
strata receiving its full development in our present seas Scared 9 
been described, while more than double that number arc known 

Gouiatites^ Hook-squid^ Il'AUTiia/s^^cx<nmDA, J ^OirrB^cEE^tsf Pop 

ass 

e^,s.d e of it thcrc protects a membrane ( precephalic fin) rolled" u'noi 
Wing m shape a pointed horn. The name Ho4ed fev has thmvf 
given to these creatures, of which only one species 0 morn a w 
le British coasts. It is not uncommon in the Mediterranean 'and thp 
Ze Sn halfTton^But been taken 

nwic iiitin nan a, ton. But this is small in comnarknn witn *u* „: r 
wvhaloptentlm which occur in tropica) seas: one taken at Barbadoes re 
of oxen to draw it. They are vel-y dangerous to swfmmemandbaUie 
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CEPH'EtJS, a constellation of the northern hemisphere, containing, according to the 
Britannic catalogue, 85 stars. Its principal star is Alderamin, of the third magnitude. 

\ CEPO'LA. See BainDfish. 

CERAC'CHI, Giuseppe, 1760-1801; a native of Corsica who was active in estab- 
lishing a republic in that island hi 1798. lie took refuge in France, and with others 
undertook the assassination of Napoleon. Tlie deed was* to have been done while the 
consul was at the opera, Oct, 1(1 1800, hut there was a traitor among the conspirators, 
and 0. and three others were seised, tried, and executed. C. was a sculptor of some 
note. 

CEB AM', an island in tlie Moluccas archipelago, lies n.c. of Amboy n a, between 2 s 44 ' 
80'' and 8° 80' 80" s. lat.,and 129? 80' and 180° 53' e. long. , and is divided into Great and Little 
Ceram by the isthmus of Tar uno. Area, 7,140 sq. miles. Pop. 195,000. Malays inhabit 
the coasts; Papuans the interior. A mountain chain runs through C., reaching in Nusa 
Kell 9,250 feet. The soii is very fertile. The vegetable products include timber-trees, 
rice, sago, maize, sugar-cane, bananas, and edible roots. Tlie Malays fish. Exports 
are Ceram clothing, textiles, iron, copper-wire, earthenware, birds of paradise, trepang, 
sago, dried fish, edible nests, etc. C. belongs to the Netherlands 

CEBAM'BYX, a Lin mean genus of coleopterous insects, included among those which, 
on account of the length of their antennae, are usually known as Loxg-itouked Bee- 
tles, and now generally regarded as the type of a tribe or family. To this tribe 
belongs the musk beetle of England (callichroma moschata), remarkable for its strong 
and agreeable odor, which, however, is rather that of roses than of musk. Some for- 
eign species have the odor of musk in great perfection. O. heron , one of the largest 
European beetles, extremely rare in Britain, deposits its eggs in a hole which it exca- 
vates for that purpose in the wood of the oak; and the "grub feeds upon the wood, 
excavating long passages through it. 

CEBAMIA'CES, a sub-order of alc/ce (q.v.), also called Floutde/E, and consisting of 
sea-weeds of a. rose or purplish color, with fronds formed of cells arranged in rows, 
sometimes in a single row; the sp orocarps containing cells or spores, often in fours (tetra- 
spores), with a transparen t perispore, and inclosed in receptacles of very various form 
and structure. They are most abundant in the seas of the northern temperate zone. 
Many of them are very delicate and beautiful. A considerable number furnish agreeable 
articles of food of a gelatinous nature, as dulse (q.v.), carrageen (q.v.) or Irish moss, 
and certain species of ploearia (q.v.), which are much used on the sea-coasts of tlie 
East Indies, The edible swallows’ nests of tlie east are supposed to be formed of a sea- 
weed of this sub-order, a species -of gelidium. 

CERAM'IC (Gr. keramos, potter’s clay, from Icaio, to burn, and era, earth), a term 
used to designate the department of plastic art which comprises all objects made of 
clay, such as vases, cups, bassi-rilievi, cornices, and the like. 

OERAMX'CUS, a public ground, or potter’s field, outside of the walls of Athens, 
where citizens killed in war were buried at the expense of the state. 

CEBAS'TES, or Hokned Viper, a genus of serpents of the family nperidm , distin- 
guished by a broad depressed heart-shaped head, the scales of which are similar to those 
of the back, and particularly remarkable for the development of one of the scales of 
each eyelid into a spine or horn, of ion of considerable length. The tail is very distinct 
from the body, This genus is exclusively African, and very venomous. ’The beat 
known species, G. vulgaris, the horned viper of the n. of Africa, was called C. by the 
ancients, the name being derived from the Greek Iceras, a horn. It was correctly 
described by the traveler Bruce, but his description was for some time regarded with 
incredulity. . Other species of tlie same genus are G, nasicornis of the western coast of 
Africa, and G. caudaUs of the cape of Good Hope. 

CE'BATE (Lat. cera, wax), a compound of wax with other oily and medicinal sub- 
stances in such proportions as to have the consistence of an ointment (q.v.). Simple C. 
is made by melting together equal parts of white wax and olive-oil; they are to be 
heated together, and carefully stirred into a uniform substance, while cooling. 

CE'BATXTES, a genus of ainmonitidm, peculiar to, and characteristic of, the trias. 
They are distinguished from the other members of the family by having the lobes of 
the sutures serrated, while the intervening curves, directed towards the aperture, are 
simple. Twenty-six species have been described. 

CERAUNIAN MOUNTAINS, a name given by the Greeks to two mountain chains, 
the first being probably the e. extremity of "Caucasus; according to Strabo that portion 
of the Caucasus which looks dawn upon the Caspian sea, where he locates the land of 
the Arnazons. The second, called also “ Acroceraunian,” extended along the coast of 
t&e Ionian sea. These mountains were often mentioned in ancient poetry. The chain 
is now called Kliimara, Chimara, or Chinari. 

CEBBEEFS (Gr. Jcerbefos), in Greek mythology, was the name of the many-headed 
dog — the offspring (according to Hesiod) of Typhon and Echidna— who guarded the 
portal of the infernal regions. Later writers describe C. as only three-lieaded, with the 
tail and mane composed of serpents, though the poets sometimes encumber him with 
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100 heads. — A northern constellation, near the hand of Hercules, was named C. by 
Hevelius. 

CEBCARXA, a name formerly given to a supposed genus of eniozoa , at first, from 
their minute size, mistaken for infwori&i- but. now known to be the young of trematocle 
worms . In the form to which the name 0. was given,* these creatures consist of an oval 
body with a thread-like tail; and swim about with great activity in water, but exhibit a 
strong instmctive; propensity to penetrate into the soft bodies of insect larvae, which they 
do by means of a spine-like weapon projecting from their head. The tail, as no longer 
needed, is now left behind, the closing of the wound through which the C. enters appar- 
ently nipping it oil. Within the body which it enters, the 0. loses also its spine, becomes 
encysted, and awaits its passive migration into an animal of higher kind, there to become 
a trematode worm. When it does not succeed in finding, in due time, a larva into 
which to enter, the C. gathers itself up into a ball; emits a mucous secretion, which 
soon hardens ; and incessantly turning round within this mucous mass, becomes invested 
with a sort of shell, in which form if is not unlikely to be swallowed by some vertebrate 
animal. The C. is not the immediate offspring of a parent like itself. It is generated 
in a curious little animated sac, which is to be found buried among the organs of fresh- 
water mullusks, and within which this development of young takes place by gemma- 
tion. See Generations, Alternation of. 

CEECELEEj or Recercelee, in heraldry, is a cross circling, or curling at the ends, 
like a ram’s horn. 

CEB’ CIS. 1 See Judas's Turn 

CEECOCE'BUS (Gr. tail-ape), a genus of monkeys, natives of Asia and Africa, included 
by some naturalists in the large genus cercopithems. These monkeys have large cheek- 
pouches, large callosities, and long tails. The species commonly called Mangareys, or 
White Eyelid Monkeys, are commonly referred to this genus, besides the Callithrix, 
or Green Monkey, and the Malbrouk, or Hog-tailed Baboon. 

CEBCOPXTHE'CTJS (Gr. tail-ape), a genus of monkeys, containing a large number of 
species, natives of Asia and Africa, but chiefly of Africa. They are called guenons by 
French naturalists, but they have no common English name more distinctive than 
monkey. They have cheek-pouches and callosities, and a long but not prehensile tail. 
A Mona, or Varied Monkey (67 mona ) — an African species — in the Parisian menagerie, 
was remarkable not only for the cunning and adroitness with which it searched and 
rifled the pockets of visitors, but also for the readiness with which it applied a key to 
the opening of a lock, untied knots, undid the rings of a chain, and performed other 
similar feats. 

CEBBQ'CYOET (Gr. cunning-dog), a genus of canidm, apparently intermediate between 
true clogs and foxes, natives of South America. They are sometimes called A guara 
foxes. Their aspect is thoroughly vulpine, as are also their manners. Some of them 
add to the dispositions of ordinary foxes a singular propensity to steal and secrete bril- 
liant or gapcly objects. A Brazilian species lias been known to carry pocket-handker- 
chiefs into the woods. Some are natives of the coldest parts of South America, and 
have a rich fur. 

CERDONIANS, a sect of Gnostics, founded by Cerdo, a Syrian, who came to Rome 
about 140 a.d. They held that there were two primal causes — the perfectly good, and 
the perfeetly'evil. The good created the world, is the God of the Jews, and the author 
of the Old Testament. Jesus Christ is the son of the good Deity: he was sent into the 
world to oppose evil; but his incarnation, and consequently his sufferings, were mere 
appearance. Deeming the human body the work of the evil deity, the Cerdonians pro- 
hibited marriage, wine, and flesh -eating, and advocated fasting and other austerities. 
Cerdo rejected the Old Testament, and all of the Hew, except a part of Luke’s gospel 
and Paul’s epistles. 

■ CEBE. See Bill. 

CEBE A , at. of n. Italy, about 19 m. s.s.e. of Verona. It is a straggling place, 
with the remains of an old castle. Pop. 5,980. The Austrians defeated the French 
here in 1798. 

CEBE A' LI A, or Ce'real Grasses, so named from Ceres (q.v.), are the plants which 
produce grain or corn; in other words, all the species of grass ( gvaminem ) cultivated for 
the sake of their seed as an article of food. They are also called corn-plants or bread- 
plants. They do not belong to any particular tribes of the great order of grasses, but 
differ from each other botanically, perhaps as much as any plants within the limits of 
that order. The seeds of the grasses in general being indeed farinaceous and whole- 
some, the employment of particular species as bread-plants seems to have been deter- 
mined chiefly by the superior size of the seed, or by the facility of procuring it insuffi- 
cient quantity, and of freeing it from its unedible envelopes. Some of the grains, as 
wheat and barley, are produced in ears or close-set spikes; some, as a few of those called 
millet, in spike-like panicles; others, as oats and rice, in very loose panicles. The form 
and size of the grains vary not a little, some being roundish, and some elongated ; maize 
is the largest; many of the millets are very small. The plants themselves vary in size 
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CEBEBEG-SITNAL FLUID. There is an interval, termed the sub-arachnoid space, 
lying between the two innermost of the membranes of the brain and spinal cord— viz , 
the arachnoid and the pia mater. This space, which is narrow' on the surface of the 
cerebral hemispheres, but is comparatively wide at the base of the brain between the 
two middle lobes of the cerebrum, and, posteriorly, between the hemispheres of the 
cerebellum and the medulla oblongata, is occupied by the cerebro-spinal fluid, which 
fills up the interval between the arachnoid and pia mater, and keeps the opposed 
surfaces of the former membrane (which is a closed serous sac) in contact. The 
cerebro-spinal fluid is a clear, limpid, slightly albuminous fluid, having a saltish taste, 
and a faintly alkaline reaction, and not containing more than 1.5 per cent of solid 
matters. It varies in ^quantity from 2 to 10 ozs., and is said to be most abundant in 
aged persons. Its chief use is to afford mechanical protection to the nervous centers, 
and to prevent the effects of external shocks or concussions, 

CER'EBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. See Meningitis, ante . 
CEREBRUM-CEREBELLUM. Cerebrum (Lat. the brain) is sometimes applied to the 
whole contents of the cranium or skull; but more usually it denotes the upper portion, 
while the under and posterior portion is called the Cerebellum, or little brain. In 
this article we shall briefly notice the chief results which have as yet been obtained 
regarding the uses of the various parts of the mass, referring to the article Brain for 
the necessary anatomical details. 

The crura cerebri appear as the, principal conductors of impressions to and from the 
cerebrum. When one is divided, the animal moves round and round, from the injured 
towards the sound side, as if from a partial paralysis of the latter side. The effect may 
be referred to the interruption of the voluntary impulses from the C., for although the 
cerebellum seems to have the office of combining the muscles, whose co-operation Is 
necessary for each action, the effort of the will must proceed from the cerebrum. 

The corpora quadrigepnina are, as stated in the article Brain, “analogues of the optic 
ganglia of the lower animals.” Their removal wholly destroys the power of seeing, and 
diseases by which they are seriously affected are usually accompanied with blindness. 
Disease or destruction of one corpus quad, produces blindness of the opposite eye. Prob- 
ably their connection with, vision is not their only function. * 

The optic tluilami probably participate slightly in the visual function of the corpora 
quadrigemina; but we have no definite evidence on this point. They are intimately 
^connected with the power of movement. Destruction of one of them causes rotation of 
the animal, similarly to division of one of the crura cerebri. Longet has shown, that 


almost as much as their seeds, the millets being the smallest, and maize the largest of 
ordinary corn-plants. — Buckwheat and spurry are sometimes ranked with the C., but 
incorrectly, if the term is regarded as having any botanical limits, for the} 7 are not 
grasses; but their seeds are used in the same way. The quinoa of South America, and 
the ldery (amaranthm) of India, with other plants of different orders, might be added 
to the list on the same account; even the lotus of the Nile, the Victoria regia, and other 
species of water-lilies might thus be reckoned as cereal plants. The most extensively 
cultivated grains are wheat ( tritie U7n ), barley (hand, cum), rye (sccale), oats (arena), rice 
( oryza ■), maize or Indian corn (zea), different kinds of millet (setaria, panicum , paspalum, 
penmsetum, and pemcUlaria), and durra or Guinea corn (sorghum or andropogon). These 
have all been cultivated from time immemorial, and there is great uncertainty as to the 
number of species to which the many existing varieties belong; their origmaf forms and 
native countries cannot confidently be determined. Barley, oats, and rye arc the grains 
of the coldest regions, the cultivation of the two former extending even within theoretic 
circle. Wheat is next to these, and in the warmer regions of the temperate zone its 
cultivation is associated witln that of maize and rice, which are extensively cultivated 
> within the tropics. The millets belong to warm climates, and durra is tropical or sub- 
tropical. Rice is the food of a greater number of the human race than any other kind 
of grain. Maize has the greatest range of temperature. — Besides these, ether grasses are 
cultivated to some extent, in different parts off the world, for the grain they yield: a 
species of demine (mand) in India, and another (tocusso) in Abyssinia; a species of poa 
(teff) in Abyssinia, and a species of coix (Job’s tears) in India. * Canary grass (pkalapis) 
may also be named. Canadian rice (zizania) is used as a grain, bu s t is scarcely cultivated, 
and the same remark applies to the manna grass (glycerin) of the n. of Europe, to some 
species of bamboo (bambusa), and to the sea lyme grass (elymus), which affords an 
esteemed article of food, in small quantity, to the inhabitants of Iceland. 

Of all the 0., wheat is by common consent admitted to be that of which the grain is 
best fitted for the making of bread, although others are to some extent employed for 
this purpose. But some, as rice and maize, are scarcely suited for it, and other methods 
are chiefly employed of preparing them for food. All" the grains are also used to pro- 
duce some kind of fermented liquor or beer, and spirituous liquors are obtained from 
them by distillation. 


CEREBELLUM. See Cerebrum. 


CEEEBRIHE, or Cerebeic Acid, is anorganic acid of very complex composition, 
found in the liver, blood, and nerves, but especially the brain of animals. 
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lias been injured, and continually rotating round tlie long axis of its body, sometimes 
for several days, at the rate of fifty or sixty times in a minute. Similar movements 
have been observed in men in whom one of the crura of the C. has been diseased. 

Phrenologists are of opinion, in accordance' with the view originally propounded by 
Gall, that the C. is the seat of the sexual impulse and instincts; but this view has been 
long abandoned by almost all physiologists, for the reason that it has not been found to 
be sufficiently supported by anatomical and experimental facts, many of which are 
indeed directly opposed to it. 

Our limited space compels us to leave altogether untouched many most interesting 
topics in cerebral physiology, as, for instance, the quality of the brain, the plurality of 
the cerebral organs, etc, Tim reader who wishes for further information, is referred to 
Ivirkes’s Physiology (from which we have freely quoted), Carpenter’s Human Physiology , 
Noble On the Brain, Holland’s Chapters on Mental Physiology, and Brodie’s Psychological 
Inquiries. 

CEREMONY (Fr , cSremome; Lat. ccerimonia, a sacred rite). Almost any act, when 
performed in a regular, orderly, and formal manner, and when viewed, not with refer- 
ence to its object, but the mode of its performance, becomes a C..; and the more entirely 
the attention of the performers is withdrawn from the object of the act, and fixed upon 
the manner of its performance, the more* ceremonious does it become. The purely 
formal character of C. is thus illustrated by Hooker : “ The name ceremony,” lie says, 
“we do not use in so large a meaning as to bring sacraments within the compass and 
reach thereof, although things belonging to the outward form and seemly administration 
of them are contained in that name.” The remark is applicable to the most trivial 
ceremonies of social life and of state pageantry, as well as to the most sacred rites of 
religion, for a C. which is its own object would scarcely be entitled to be regarded even 
as a ceremony. The most empty display has always the ulterior object of imposing on 
somebody. 

Ceremonies may be divided into four classes: 1. Religious ceremonies; 2. Social 
ceremonies; 3. State ceremonies; 4. International ceremonies. 

Religious and state ceremonies will be treated of respectively under their various 
denominations; see, for the first, Rites, Liturgy, Mass, Processions, etc., and for 
the second, Coronation ; Court; Court, Presentation at; Parliament; etc. Social 
0. will iu a great measure fall under the heads. Etiquette, Precedency, Courtesy, 
Forms of Address, etc. ; and international 0. under Diplo.ua.cy, 'Consul, - Ambassa- 
dor, etc. 

CEEEOP'SIS (Gr. wax-face), a genus of birds of the family anatida-, to which the New 
Holland goose (<J, Norm Hollmulim) belongs. This bird has been known since the 
southern shores of that country were first visited by navigators. There, and on the 
adjacent islands, it is found in great abundance; and the earlier navigators easily sup- 
plied themselves with fresh provisions by knocking them dovru with sticks, so little 
were they acquainted with the danger to be apprehended from man. The cere is remark- 
ably large, whence the name. 

CfE’RES, among the Greeks named Demeter, daughter of Ghronos (Saturn)* by PJim 
(Ops), sister of Jupiter, Neptune, Juno, etc. She had the misfortune, along with her 
other brothers and sister, to be devoured by her father, who, however, vomited her forth 
again after taking the emetic which Metis gave him. By her brother Jupiter she became 
tfo mother of Persephone or Proserpina (q!v.). • The chief myth relating to C. tells how 
her daughter Proserpina was stolen by Pluto, and how the mother wandered far in 
quest of the maiden. After traveling in human form nine days, and everywhere ’dis- 
tributing her gifts to mankind, she excited the pity of Jupiter," by whom Mercury was 
dispatched to bring back Proserpina from the infernal world, but "on the condition that 
she must spend there a third part (or, as others say, one half) of every year. The my th 
of 0. was symbolical of the growth of grain; some consider that this* is intimated in the 
name Demeter, which is thought to be equivalent to ge meter, “Mother Earth” The 
relations of the worship of G. with agriculture, social order, etc,, were expressed in her 
two great festivals — the Eleusinm { q.v.) and Themophoria, (q.v.). C. was especially 
worshiped in Crete, Delos, Sicily, Asia Minor, Arcadia, Argolis, and Attica. Bulls, 
cow's, pigs, honey-cakes, and fruits were offered to her. Among the Romans, her fes- 
tivals were styled Cere alia; and of these, the most interesting was the feast celebrated 
by the rural population shortly before harvest, when the country people, dressed in 
white, and crowned with oak -leaves, danced ami sang harvest, songs in honor of the 
goddess. The feast in April lasted several days, and was celebrated by games of the 
circus. C. was represented, most commonly, in a chariot drawn by dragons, having her 
head crowned with a garland of corn-ears, and holding a torch, a basket, or a poppy in 
her hand. 

CERES, one of the planetoids (q.v.), and the first of them that was discovered. It 
was first seen by Piazzi at Palermo, Jan. 1, 1801. He continued to observe its motion 
till the 13th of Feb., when illness obliged him to discontinue his observations, which, 
however, sufficed to enable astronomers approximately to calculate its orbid. It w r as 
nearly a year after before it again became visible, owing to its approach to the sun. 



CEBIGSTOLA, a t. of Italy, in the province of Foggia, 23 m. s. e. of Foggia. It i* 
divided into two parts— -the old and new town, in the former of which a portion of the 
ancient walls still remain— and is celebrated for the decisive victory obtained over the 
French by the Spaniards in 1503, and ■which established the supremacy of Spain in 
Naples. 0. has manufactures of linen, and a trade in cotton and fruits. Pop, 71, 
25,181. 

CERIGO, one of the smaller of the seven Ionian islands, was anciently called Cythcra; 
is situated in the Mediterranean, and is separated from the coast of Morea by a narrow 
: strait ; lat. 80° 28' n., long. 28° e. It has an area of 107 sq.m., with a pop., in 1870, of 
10,687. With the exception of a few tracts of land, it is a very barren, dry, and moun- 
tainous island. In .some parts, however, corn, wine, and olive-oil are raised. There 
; are two great caverns in the island— one in the sea-cliff at the termination of the wild 
glen of Slilopo tamos ; the other known by the name of the cavern of St. Sophia, from a 
small chapel at its mouth dedicated to this saint, is situated at about one and a half 
hour’s ride from Capsali (q.v.), the capital of the island. The former cavern is said to 
be 8 m. in length, and so low that it is necessary to creep, in many places, on hands 
andknees to explore it. The latter — that of St. Sophia — is a very remarkable one, and pos- 
sesses singular beauty; it abounds in enormous stalactites of various shapes and great 
beauty. In ancient times, C. was sacred to Venus, being, according to the old mythology, 
the island that received this gaddess when she arose from the sea. 

CEBIT THUS (abusively named Meeintiius, i.e., a halter), a heretic who lived at the 
close of the apostolic age, hut of whom we have nothing better than uncertain and con- 
fused accounts. It is said that he was a Jew by birth, and studied philosophy in Alex- 
andria. From Egypt lie passed into Asia Minor, and lived in Ephesus contemporane- 
ously (according to the belief of the church) with the aged apostle John. Tradition 
tells us that John held the heretic in such detestation, thak on a certain occasion, when 
he encountered C. in the baths of Ephesus, he immediately left the place, saying io 
those about him: “ Let us flee home, lest the bath should fall while Cerinthus is with- 
in.” It was- believed in the ancient church, that the gospel of St. John was written in 
opposition to the tenets of O.; and the Homan presbyter Cams (about she close of the- 
2d c.) supposed that O. had revenged himself by falsely ascribing the authorship of the 
Apocalypse to St. John— it being in reality his own work! The fathers contradict one 
another in their accounts of Cerinthus. Some describe him as a complete Gnostic, hi 
which case he would be the earliest recorded teacher of that sect; others say that 
he held coarse and sensual ‘millenarian views, making the millennium (q.v.), •with 
the licentious fancy of an Arab, consist chiefly in “ nuptial delights;” and that he 
believed the Jewish ceremonial law to be in part binding upon Christians. There can 
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ticularly abound. The fossil species are very numerous, almost all limited to the tertiary 
formations. See Bag shot Beds. 

CS'RIUM it a rare metal found native in cerite fq.v.) and a few other minerals. It is 
a ■white metal, lias not been obtained in any q lantity, is not therefore emplovc i in any. 
manufacture, and forms two oxides and a numerous class of salts. " W 

■ . ,CER0I?L AS'TIC (Lat. cera, wax),, the' art of modeling in wax. ' See. W ax-work.- ’• 

;V CEROSTRO. TUM, or CESTiio^ruM, (Lat.), a species, of encaustic painting upon horn or 
ivory, the lines of the design being burned in with the ccsimm or burning needle, and 
wax introduced in the furrows thus made. 

CEBOX'YLOInT. See Wax Balw. 

GEBBEIO, a t. of South Italy, in the province of Benevento, situated on a slope of 
the Apennines, about 22 m. n.e. of Capua. It is a, well-built town, with a cathedral, and 
manufactures of coarse cloth, •, The: district produces good wine. Pop. 0,469;' 

CERRO DE PASCO, or Pasco. See Cerro Gordo, ante. 

... , GEIt'BO GOE'BOj the name of several localities of .Spanish •'America.-—!. ■ ' A plateau in 
Mexico, the most easterly on the route from Vera Cruz to the capital. Here, on the 18th 
April, 1347, the Americans totally defeated the Mexicans. — 2, A city of Peru, the capi- 
tal of the province of Pasco, in the department of Junin. It is in the vidnilv of the 
richest silver mines in the republic; and standing at an elevation of 14,100 ft., it'has, all 
the year round, the temperature of an English winter. The estimates of the population 
range from 7,000 to 10,000. O. G. is 140 m. to the n.e. of Lima. 

CERRO GORDO. See Cerro Gordo, ante , a mountain pass on the national road 
from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. April IS, 1847, gen. Scott with a United States 
force of 8,500 defeated Santa Anna, the Mexican leader, with 12,000 men, at this place. 
The Mexican loss was from 1,000 to 1,200 killed and wounded and 8,000 prisoners; that 
of the other side, 68 killed and 868 wounded. 

CERRO GORDO, a co. in n. Iowa, intersected both e. and w., and n. and s. by rail- 
roads, and watered by Shell Rock river, Lime crock, and the head waters of Beaver Dam 
river; 652.sq.rn. ; pop. ’SO, 11,461. It is an agricultural region. Co. seat, Mason City. 

CERRO GORDO I)E POTOSP, a mountain in Bolivia, directly s.w. of Potosi, con- 
taining very rich silver mines. The summit is 16,150 ft. above scat level. 

CEBTALD0, a market t. of central Italy, is picturesquely situated on the Elsa, about 
18 m. s.w. of Florence. It is noteworthy as tire residence" of Boccaccio, as well as the 
scene of his death. His house, surmounted with a tower, is still standing, and contains 
the articles of furniture belonging to the poet's time, and a fresco painting of him by 
Benvenuto Cellini, Pop. 8,562. 

GEBIHI'ABjS, a family of birds, generally placed in the great order ime wares or pas-' 
serinw, and tribe tenu trustees, although some naturalists have ranked them in the order 
scan sores. They mostly live on. the trunks and branches of trees, feeding on insects 
which they find in the crevices of the bark; and many of them aici themselves by their 
stiff tail-feathers in retaining their position as they search for their food on the perpendicu- 
lar stem. Their claws are long and sharp ; the land-toe is also elongated, so that they can 
take firm hold of the bark or "of a small branch; and many of them can pass round a' 
horizontal branch, clinging to its under-surface with their backs to the ground. The bill of 
many is slender and curved; others, however, have a comparatively 'short and straight 
hill. The tongue is cartilaginous at the extremity, and so fitted to aid in seizing insect 
prey. The plumage is usually dull and uniform;' but the birds are lively and active in 
their habits. The" species are numerous and widely diffused; they are divided into a 
number of genera. , All of them are small birds. The creepers (q.v!), forming the genus 
certhia , are regarded as exhibiting the type of the family. Wrens and nut-hatches, 
although referred to it, depart very considerably from this type. Many small tropical 
and subtropical birds, which live by sucking lioney from flowers, formerly referred to 
this family, are now separated from it. 

CEBTIEICATE, a written testimony to the truth of a certain fact or facts. The law 
of England recognizes certificates for various purposes. 1. Animal O. of attorneys. See 
Attorney. 2. C. of appointment of the creditors’ assignees to a bankrupt’s estate 
and effects. 8. C. of conformity of a bankrupt. 4. C. of counsel, to enable a pauper to 
litigate in forma pauperis. 5. O. of the judges of the superior common-law courts at 
Westminster, which are of various kinds and for various purposes. 6. C. of registry of 
a ship; which is a copy of what is entered in the registry of the ship in the hooks of the 
custom-house. This C. is granted bv the collector, comptroller, or principal officer of 
the customs at the port of registry, and delivered to the captain as a voucher of the char- 
acter and privileges of the vessel as a British ship. 

■ CEBTIEICA TIOH, in the law of Scotland, signifies the judicial assurance given ton 
party of the course to be followed by the judge" in case he disobeys the will of a sum- 
mons, or other writ or order of the court. Reiterated contumacy on the part of the 
defender was at one time punished with confiscation of his property (1449, c. 29), but 
now C. amounts to nothing beyond an intimation that if he fails to appear in the usual 
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manner, the judge -will decern, of pronounce judgment -against him. _ The most impor- 
tant C. is in the process of recluetion-improbatiou (q.v.). In this action, two terms are 
allowed for the production of the deed called for, and sought to he reduced. There- 
after, an additional ten days are given; but should production not be satisfied on their 
cxoiry, decree of C. will be pronounced, and this decree has the effect of declaring the 
deed to he forged and fabricated. Such a decree, even though pronounced in absence^ 
can hardly be recalled. In simple reduction (see Reduction), the G. is only to the effect 
that the deed shall be void and null, till produced. 

CERTIFIED COPY. See Evidence. 

CERTIORARI (Lat. to he certiorated, or more fully and accurately informed of), in 
English law, is an original writ issuing, in civil cases, out of the chancery division of 
the high court of justice, and in criminal from the queen’s bench division of the same 
court.' This writ! which runs in the queen’s name, is addressed to judges or officers of 
an inferior court, commanding them to certify or to return the records of a cause 
depending before them; in order that the party may obtain more sure and speedy jus- 
tice, from such justices as shall be assigned to determine the cause. A writ of C. may 
be granted at the instance either of the prosecutor or defender ; but to prevent its being 
used as, an instrument of oppression by the one party against the other, it is provided (5 
and 6 Will. IV. c. 33, and 16 and 17 Viet. c. 30) that either party, before applying for if, 
must obtain the leave of the court, and enter into recognizances. 

The writ passes on a bill of 0., which states the proceedings in the inferior court, so 
far as they have gone; sets forth the alleged ground of incompetency, by suggesting that , 
the cause is beyond the jurisdiction of the court, that the defendant or witnesses live 
beyond it, or the like reason why substantial justice cannot be done. The writ is now 
chiefly used in the queen’s bench division, and is the usual mode of correcting excesses 
of justices of the peace in miscellaneous matters. 

CERTIORARI {ante), a writ by a superior to an inferior court of record, requiring 
the latter to send to the former some proceeding pending, or the record of some cause 
terminated in cases where the proceedings were not in accordance with the course of 
common law. The writ is granted or refused at the discretion of the superior court, 
and the usual result is that the proceedings below are either quashed or affirmed. 

CERTO'SA DX PA'VXA, Lx, one of the most celebrated monasteries in the world, is 
situated in the neighborhood of Pavia, and was founded, 1390, by Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti, first duke of Milan, to appease his conscience for the murder of his uncle. The 
church is a splendid structure in the form of a Latin cross, the ground-plan being 249 
ft. long by 173 ft. broad. It lias altogether 12 chapels, 7 in the whole length ot‘ the 
church, and 5 in the transept, some of which are decorated with fine frescos and paint- 
ings. The richly sculptured facade, designed by Ambrogio da Fossano. named Rorgog- 
none, was commenced in 1473. The building 'is made up of various styles, but" the 
pointed prevails in the interior, which is decorated with frescoes, paintings! etc., by Dan 
Orcspi, Andrea Solari, Campi, and Ambrogio Fossano, and contains a gorgeous 'high- 
altar, the mausoleum of the founder, and several monuments. 

CERU'MEN. This term is applied to yellow waxy matter which is secreted hv certain 
glands lying in the external auditory canal, or the passage that leads from the "external 
opening of *hc ear to the membrane of the tympanum." Its main use, doubtless, is to 
lubricate this passage. It possesses a peculiarly bitter taste, and some physiologists have 
believed that in consequence of this property it prevents insects from enieriiigVhe audi- 
tory canal. It is popularly known as ear-wax. 

CERUSE, or White-lead, the basis of white oil-paint, is a carbonate of lead. It has 
several other names-— krems, Nottingham white, flake-white, etc. Like all other prepa- 
rations of lead, C. is liable to be acted upon by exhalations from sewers, or by any- 
thing which contains sulphuretted hydrogen, in which case it, is changed to a dull and 
leaden lme. Neither will it bear to he mixed with any pigment containing sulphur, 
such as vermilion. It is supposed that the white oxide of zinc might be substituted for 
C. as a white pigment with advantage. 

CERUTTI, Giuseppe Antoine Joachim, 1738-92; a Jesuit and professor in the col- 
lege of that order in Lyons. Among Iris works are an Apology for the Institute of the 
Jen/its; a Memoir of the People of France; a poem entitled The Garden of Bieiz. He also 
edited a weekly journal, and was once elected to the legislative assembly. 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de, one of the greatest imaginative writers of 
Spain, was b. of an old Galician family, at Alcala de Hen ares, Oct, 9, '”1547. He studied 
at Salamanca, and afterwards at Madrid, where he was placed under the care of a 
learned theologian, Juan Lopez de Hoyos, who was then professor of belles-lettres in the 
university. But his natural love of poetry led him to spend most of his time in writing 
elegies, ballads, sonnets, and a pastoral romance entitled Filemi. When 2:3 rears old! 
C. served for some time as valet-de-ehambre to cardinal Giulio Aqua viva of Rome. In 
1570, he served as a volunteer under the command of the papal admiral, Marco Antonio 
Colon na, and fought gallantly against the Turks. At the battle of Lepanto, he was 
maimed for life by a gunshot wound in the left hand. He afterwards took part in vari- 
ous campaigns. Captured by an Algerine squadron, he was made a slave, but was ran- 
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Homed in 1580, after a four years' captivity. On his return to Spain, he 'rejoined- his regi- 
ment in the arm}- sent by Philip 11. to support his claims in Portugal, and distinguished 
himself in the expedition to the Azores. In 1584, he returned to Spain, and retired 
into private life, to devote his attention to literature. Soon after liis publication of the 
pastoral romance, Galatea (1584), he married, commenced writing for the stage, and 
produced in . the -.course of a few years, as many as 80 dramatic pieces, of winch the 
tragedy Nmnancia is the most remarkable. During the years 1588-99, he lived in strait- 
ened circumstances in Seville. In 1005, he once more appeared as an author, and now 
in % sphere exactly suited to his genius. In his immortal work, Bon Quixote , Cl intended 
to put an end to that taste for extravagant romances of chivalry which had. so long pre- 
vailed. The first part of this great satirical work appeared in Madrid, and was received 
at first coolly, but soon, afterwards with loud applause, which, at a later period, was 
echoed from all parts of educated Europe. Bon Quixote, though written with a satirical 
purpose, is throughout pervaded by the true spirit of poetry. With that universality 
which belongs to the highest genius, C. connected a universal human interest with 
descriptions of local and temporary characteristics. He did not intend by his Don 
Quixote to burlesque the old Spanish knight-errantry, for, as Mr. Ford remarks (see 
Handbook of Spain, part i., p. 288), “ the thing had expired a century before his birth;” 
but to put an end to the absurd and affected romances which it was then the fashion to 
read, and which were believed to be true pictures of chivalry. He had also, it is quite 
clear, another object in view— viz., to show that the deeper and truer and more guile- 
less a nature is, the more will it become the jest and butt of real life; but he likewise 
teaches us that the pure heart and the high soul obtain a triumph which misfortunes 
and blunders cannot tarnish ; for the knight always “disinterested, generous, elevated, 
and beneficent,” though y the sweet bells- of his intellect are jangled and out of tune,” 
maintains throughout a firm hold on our affections and esteem. Charles Lamb has truly 
said, that readers who see nothing more than a burlesque in Bon Quixote , have hut a 
shallow appreciation of the work. 

Though received with enthusiasm, Bon Quixote brought no pecuniary reward to the 
author. He was left in the obscurity and poverty in which he had passed so many 
years, and vainly endeavored to improve his circumstances. After silence during sev- 
eral } r ears, C. published his twelve Nomlas Mmmplarcs (Exemplary Tales), 1618; his 
Viage al Parnaso (Journey to Parnassus), 1614 — his next best production to Bon Quixote; 
and in the following year he produced eight new dramas, but these were indifferently 
received. In 1614, a' certain Alonso Fernandez de A vellaneda published at Tarragona 
a so-called continuation of Don Quixote, which was made a vehicle of abuse "lav- 
ished on Cervantes. It appears that C. suffered considerably under these despicable 
attacks; but he revenged himself in noble style by publishing (1615) the true continua- 
tion of Bon Quixote . Hear the close of his career, C. found a patron in the count of 
Lemos, who relieved his poverty. During the last few years of his life, ho resided in 
Madrid, where he died, April 28, 1616. Ho stone marks the spot where his remains 
were interred. His novel, The Sorrows of Persiles and Sigismunda , was posthumously 
Dublishcd. In 1885, when the house in which the poet had lived in Madrid was rebuilt, 
a bust of C., by the sculptor Don Antonio Sola; was placed in the front. 

Among the several editions of Bon Quixote, we may mention the splendid one in 4 
vols. (Madrid, 1780); that by Pellicer (5 vols., Madrid, 1798); the fourth published by 
the Madrid academy, with an admirable life of C. by Navarette (5 vols , Madrid, 1819); 
Diego Clemencin’s edition, with the most complete commentary (6 vols. , Madrid, 1888-89); 
and a good pocket-edition, published at Leipsic (6 vols., 1800-7). Of the collected works 
of 0., an edition, not containing the comedies, appeared at Madrid (16 vols., 1803-5); 
and another, without the Journey to Parnassus, was published in the same city (11 
vols., 1829). Don Aug. Garcia de Arrieta published a selection from the ivorks of O. 
(10 vols., Paris, 1826-32); and a reprint of the collected works is included in Baudry’s 
Cel ee cion de los Mejores Autores Espailoles (Paris, 1840-41). England has been fertile "in 
translations of CVs immortal work. The first is that of Thomas Skelton (1612-20), in 
addition to which may be mentioned those of Philips, Motteux, Smollett, Durfey, Jar- 
vis, Wilmot, and Clark. The best are those of Skelton, Jarvis, and Clark. 

CECTE'EA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Barcelona, 28 m. e. of the city of Lerida. 
It is situated on an eminence, is surrounded by old walls pierced with nine gates, and the 
west approach is commanded by a castle, which is now in a ruinous condition. The 
university of Lerida was removed here by Philip V., but it was afterwards transferred 
to Barcelona. The university building, a massive but unsightly edifice, is still standing. 
C. has manufactures of linen," woolen "and cotton fabrics. " Pop. 5,800. 


; 


| CERVE'TERE, or Ceuye'tui (ancient Caere or Agylla), a t. of central Italy, 27 m. w. 

I of Borne. Though now a place of some 700 or 800" inhabitants, it was formerly one of 

the most important cities of Etruria, possessing, it is said, a famous collection of paint- \ 

ings before even Rome was founded. Many Etruscan remains of value have been 
; found here. 

I CERYET’ERE, or Cervet'ri (ante), a village on the site of the ancient Caere, in s. 

| Etruria, near the Tyrrhenian sea, in the district of Civita Yeccliia, 33 m. from Rome. 

! It afforded refuge to the Tarquins after their expulsion from Rome, and was by the 
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Romans chosen as the safest hiding-place of their treasures during the occupation of 
the capital by the Gauls. The old city thenceforward declined, and in 1250 was 
deserted by a large portion of its inhabitants, who removed to the present village of. 
Ceri. From the fact that the old inhabitants were admitted to Roman citizenship 
without the right of suffrage, -the “Caerite franchise” came to be a proverbial expression 
denoting disfranchisement. Many interesting Etruscan remains have been found in the 
tombs of the city. One of the sepulchres belonged to the Tarquin family. 

CJEE’ VIA, a t. of central Italy, situated on the Adriatic, 13 m. s.s.e. of Ravenna. It 
is regularly built, has a cathedral and several convents; and from a marsh in the neigh- 
borhood about 50,000 tons of salt are annually obtained, the salt-works employing a 
considerable number of the population, which is about 6, 000. 

CEEVID^: and CEE' VOS. See Deer. 

CEKVIK, MoNT (Ger. 'Matterhorn; Ital .Monte Silvio), a mountain of the Pennine 
Alps, about 40 m. e.n.e. of Mont Blanc, and between the Valais in Switzerland and the 
Val d’ Aosta in Piedmont. Above an unbroken glacier line of 11,000 ft. high, it rises in 
an inaccessible obelisk of rock, more than 3000 ft. higher, and is described by the late 
prof. Forbes as the most striking natural object he had ever seen. The total elevation 
of the mountain is 14,886 feet. "The Col of Mont 0., used as a passage for horses and 
mules in summer, has an elevation of 10,938 feet. 

OEEVINA'EA, a t. of Italy, in the province of Avellino, 12 m. n.w. of Avellino. It 
has a convent and. several churches, and a trade in the produce of the district. Pod. 
8,338. . . 

CE'SARI, Giuseppe (sometimes called Giuseppino, or il Cavaliere b’Arpino), an 
Italian painter, was b. at Rome, 1570, and d. there in 1640 (or 1642). He was greatly 
honored by no less than five popes, and his paintings were always highly popular. His 
works — in fresco and oil— display lively imagination, gay coloring, and great tact in 
execution; but arc deficient in natural simplicity, correctness of design, symmetry of 
arrangement, and dignity of style. As he was the most brilliant of -the mannerists, he 
was the chief object of the attacks made by the artistic reformers, Caravaggio, the 
Caraeei, and their followers — who constituted* the naturali&U — on the conventional or 
pseudo-idealistic style of painting. 

CESAROT'TI, Melckiore, an excellent Italian poet, -was b. at Padua, 15th May, 
1780, and d. 3d Nov., 1808.' He gained a reputation by the vigor and originality of 
his style, especially in his translation of Macpherson’s Oman (2 vols., Padua, 1768). The 
versification of this work, like that of C.’s free translation of the Iliad, under the title of 
la Marie di Bttore, was admired by Alfieri. C. unquestionably threw fresh life into 
Italian literature, but few in this country will consider his enthusiasm very rational, 
when it could induce him to think poor Macpherson a better poet than Homer C.’s best 
work was his Baggio nulla Filonajia (Idle Hague (Padua, 1785), written in opposition to 
the academical pedantry of La Crusca. His prose style is vigorous, but full of innova- 
tions, especially Gallicisms, 

CESSNA, a t. of central Italy, about 12 m. s.e. of Forli, on tbe Emilian Way. If is 
pleasantly situated on a hill-slope, washed by the Savio. Its principal buildings are tbe 
.Palazzo Pubhlico, the Capuchin church, and the library founded by Domenico Malatesta 
Novell o, in 1452, with a rich collection of MSS. There are many monasteries and nun- 
neries, as befits a place that gave birth to two popes— Pius VI. and VII. It has some 
silk factories, with a trade in wine and silk; and in the vicinity are productive sulnhur- 
mines. Pop. ’72, 85,870. 

OESNO LA, Luigi Palma pi, ll.b., Count, b. in Turin, Italy, 1882. When but 15 
years old ho enlisted in the war against Austria, In 1850, he graduated from the Turin 
royal military academy, receiving a commission which he surrendered in 1854. In the 
Crimean war he was a staff officer. He emigrated to New York in 1860, and began 
teaching languages. The next year he married one of his pupils, a daughter of com- 
modore Reid, of the U. S. navy. In the war of the rebellion, he was col. of cavalry 
and participated in many engagements until June, 1863, when he was -wounded and 
nuuie prisoner. . He w'as exchanged not long after, and left the service at the close 
of the war, with the rank of brig. gen.; at once became an American citizen, and 
was appointed consul at Cyprus. There he soon interested himself deeply in archae- 
ological researches, and brought to light seme of the most valuable remains *of ancient 
Greek art thus far recovered (see Archeology). Gen. Cesnola has devoted the greater 
portion of his time to Cyprian or Grecian exploration for the past 15 years. In 1878, lie 
gave lectures in New York and elsewhere, and in *1879, was made a director of the 
metropolitan museum of’ art, in which his great collection is deposited. (See New 
York City.) 

CfiSPEDES, Carlos Manuel be, b. in Cuba, 1819“; educated in the university at 
Havana, and admitted to the bar. He traveled in Europe and learned several languages. 
At Madrid he was concerned with Prim in a conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and was compelled to fly. He returned to Cuba and began the practice of law. 
When Lopez made his revolutionary experiment, C. sympathized with the acts and was 
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imprisoned: When the revolt of 1888 began lie was the leader, and one of his first acts 
u-ts in liberate the slaves on his sugar estate. On the 10th. of. Oct.,; 1868, lie proclaimed 
t lie iiidenpiiden.ee of Cuba on the field of Yara, and when the republic was formally 
organized, April 10, 1869, . he was elected president. The attempt at revolution was 
kept up at intervals until 1878. On the 21st of Feb., in that year, the rebellion was offc 
cially declared at an end. 

CESPE'DES, Pablo de, 1538-1608; a Spanish theologian, linguist, poet, painter, 
architect, and sculptor; b. at Cordova, and educated at Alcala de Hen ares, and in art 
at Rome. He was a bold and correct draughtsman, a skillful anatomist, and a master 
of color and composition. His best picture is “The Last Supper,” at Cordova. But 
little of his poetry has been preserved, the most important being fragments of The Aset 
of Painting, C. held the office of prebend of the cathedral of Cordova. 

CESS, probably a corruption for assess, from tlieltal. wmssare, to impose a tax. It 
has long been used in England as synonymous with the more modern noun -.assessment, 
Camden, in the time of Elizabeth, speaks of every man being “cessed by the pole, man 
by man, according to the valuation of their goods and lands.” See La^d-taA. 

CESSIO BO^O'RXTM (Lat. cession or surrender of goods), a process which, the law of 
Scotland has borrowed from that of Rome, and which, like many others, is common to 
it with most of the continental systems. A C. B. may be defined to be an equitable 
relief from the severity of the earlier laws of imprisonment for debt, granted to a debtor 
in consideration of a cession of his goods to his creditors. The jurisdiction in eessios 
formerly belonged exclusively to the court of session, but by 6 and 7 ‘Will. IT. c. 56, it 
was extended to sheriffs. The principal regulations, with reference to this process, at 
present in force, are the following: Any debtor in prison, or who has been in prison, or 
even against whom a warrant of imprisonment has been issued, may apply for a eessio 
bolioruin. In his petition, he sets forth his inability to pay Ills .debts, and his willing- 
ness to surrender his estates, and prays for interim protection. This petition must be 
intimated in the Gazette, The bankrupt then lodges with the sheriff-clerk a state of his 
affairs, subscribed by himself, with all the relative books and papers. On a day 
appointed for the purpose, he is examined before the sheriff on oath ; and if his creditors 
object to the petition, they are heard, and a proof, if necessary, allowed them. 'What- 
ever order the sheriff may pronounce is subject to review by the court of session, or a 
lord ordinary in vacation. Cessios originating in the court of session are sued out in the 
form of a summons, by which all the "creditors are called as defenders to the action. 
Any one or more of them may appear; and the pursuer will not be allowed the benefit 
of the process, till he has satisfied the court that his insolvency has arisen from misfor 
tune, and that his disclosure of the state of his affairs is full and honest The burden of 
proving objections to his statements, and to the evidence which he may produce, will be 
laid on the creditors. If the debtor can find caution (q.v.) to attend all diets when called 
on, the sheriff or the court of session may grant him liberation or protection whilst the 
process is pending. A decree of C. B. operates as an assignation of the debtor’s mova- 
ble estate in favor of a trustee for behoof of the creditors. These trustees, like those in 
sequestrations, are now placed under the supervision of the accountant in bankruptcy. 
A C. B. differs from a sequestration (q.v.) in this, that it confers no power on the bank- 
rupt to insist on his discharge, and affords no protection against the a ttachment. of his 
subsequent acquisitions by his creditors. The debtor has the privilege of retaining his 
working tools; but nothing beyond what is necessary for mere aliment will be allowed, 
even to'halt’-pay officers and clergymen. 

CESTIUS, Pyramid of, a Roman monument of the Augustan age, situated close to 
the Porto San Paolo, partly without and partly within the walk of Aurelian. It is 
known to every English traveler, being in the immediate vicinity of tbe cemetery where 
Protestants dying in Rome are buried. The exterior form is perfectly preserved; but 
of the paintings which formerly decorated the internal walls, only a few traces remain. 
Several copies of these paintings have been made, of which we may mention those edited 
by Falcon ieri, 1661. The pyramid is 125 ft. high, 100 ft. in width at the base; the walls 
25 ft. thick. It is built of brick and tufa, faced with slabs of Carrara marble, now per- 
fectly black with age, and rests on a base of travertine 3 ft. high. The interior contains 
burial chambers of considerable extent The inner walls are covered with hard stucco, 
and the roof is vaulted. Both the walls and the roof were covered with paintings of 
female figures. The memory of the Cains Cestius for whom this pyramid was built has 
perished; but it has been supposed that he was the Cestius whom Cicero— in the ora- 
tion pro Fiasco — mentions as a rich man of business, who, having no children, left a 
large sum of money for the erection of a monument to himself. . Two fluted columns of 
w,hite marble, now standing before the pyramid of C., with their bases and two other 
bases, were discovered in the excavations of 1663, at the foot of the pyramid. In the 
cemetery, the remains of several celebrated men have their resting-place, among whom 
are the poets Keats and Shelley, Wyatt the sculptor, and Bell the anatomist. , 

CESTOll) WORMS (Lat. cestus, a band or throng), a family of entozoa , or intestinal 
worms, of the order Cmlelmintha (q.v.), consisting of tape-worms and other creatures 
which resemble them in structure and habits. The number of different kinds of C. W. 
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naturalists as cysiicercus cellulose®, and found in the flesh of the pig, and of some other 
animals, and sometimes of- man. It is this scolex, existing in great numbers, 'which 
produces in the pig the diseased state commonly known as measly; and it is very unsafe 
even to handle measly pork in a raw state, because a scolex accidentally getting into the 
mouth, and thence into the stomach, is likely to become a formidable inmate of "the intes- 
tinal canal. It does not appear that this particular species has the power of multi- 
plying in its scolex state, or the circumstances in which it exists in the flesh of the pig 
may be unfavorable to its so doing, and the prodigious numbers sometimes existing in a 
single animal have probably all entered by the mouth in the way already described, the 
contents of a single proglottis or joint of a tape-worm being perhaps sufficient to account 
for them; but some scolices, as that called camurus cerebralis, found in the brain of 
sheep, and the cause of the disease called staggers — now known to be the scolex of a 
tumid of the dog — are proliferous by a sort of pullulation, so that clusters of scolices 
cover the same parental vesicle. Until, however, the scolex reaches the intestine of an 
animal suited to it, its propagation is entirely unsexual, and no organs of sex exist; but 
no sooner is it there, than it begins to develop itself into a cestoid worm, and to produce 
androgynous joints, fertile of new embryos, as already described. Thus we have in 
these creatures an instance, in its relations the most important known, of the recently 
discovered alternation of generations. See Generations, Alternation of. The 
transference of the scolex from its place of growth to that in which it becomes a cestoid 
worm, usually if not always takes place by the animal which contains it being eaten by 
that whose intestine is suitable to its perfect development. Each kind of cestoid worm 
is limited to certain kinds of vertebrate animals, and it has been proved by experiment 
that if introduced into the stomach of other kinds, the scolices soon die. " The only C. 
W. which infest the human species are bothriocephalus (q.v.) lutus, and tape- worms (q.v.). 
See Von Siebold’s interesting work on tape and cystic worms, printed for the Sydenham 
society (London, 1857). . 

■CESTXtA'CIQlT, a genus of sharks, regarded as constituting a distinct, family, cestmei- 
ontkke, although not more than two species are known as now existing. It is charac- 
terized by having two dorsal tins and one anal, the first dorsal situated over the space 
between the pectorals and ventrals; a spine forming the front of each dorsal; a short, 
wide tail, with its upper lobe strongly notched beneath; the mouth at the fore-end of 
the snout; spout-hoies distinctly visible, rather behind the eyes; eyes destitute of nicti- 
tating membrane; small gill-openings; and the front of the mouth armed with sharp 
angular teeth, whilst the margins and inner surface of the jaws are covered with pave- 
ment-like teeth, presenting a general continuity of surface, as in skates, and disposed in 
rounded oblique scrolls — the former evidently adapted to the seizing of food,. the latter 
to the crushing and bruising of it. The Port Jackson shark or “nurse ” {G. Philippi) of 
the Australian seas, and the cat shark of Japan and China {C. zebra), seems to differ 
chiefly in the patterns of color. The cestraciontidce are particularly interesting to geolo- 
gists; for the oldest fossil sharks belong in great part to this family, of which “ remains 
are found even in the paleozoic strata; they become more numerous in the carbonifer- 
ous series; they are very numerous in the lias and chalk formations ; but there they cease 
almost entirely, the strata of the tertiary series scarcely containing any of them ;” whilst 
now the species are reduced, as we have seen, to one or two, and other types of shark 
have become more prevalent. 

CESTRTJM, the style or spatula used by the ancients in encaustic painting in wax and 
ivory. Bee Encaustic. 

CESTUI QUE TBUST, a person who possesses the equitable right to deal with prop- 
erty, the legal estate in which is vested in a trustee. There is such a confidence between 
the cestui que trust and his trustee, that no action at law will lie between them, but 
they must settle their differences and arrange their disputes in a court of equity. “The 
phrase cestui que trust is a barbarous ISTorman law French phrase, and is so ungainly 
and ill adapted to the English idiom, that it is surprising that the good sense of the 
English legal profession lias not long banished it, and substituted some phrase in the 
English idiom, furnishing an analogous meaning. ‘’—Wharton’s Laio Lexicon . 

CESTUI QUE VIE, a person whose life is the measure of the duration of an estate. 
If A. grants to B. an estate to be B.’s own so long as another person named C. lives, 
then (J. is the cestui que vie. 

CESTUS (Gr. frestos, embroidered), a girdle worn by Greek and Roman women close 
under the breasts, and so distinguished from the zone, worn round the loins. ^ The C. of 
Venus was covered with alluring representations, so that Juno borrowed it when she 
desired to win the love of Jupiter.— Cestus— or, more covrectly, Cestus, from the Lat. 
ccedere, to slay — is also 'the name of the covering for the hands worn by Roman pugilists. 
It was at first nothing more than a leathern thong or bandage to strengthen^ the fist ; but 
. afterwards it was covered with knots and nails, and loaded with lead and iron, etc., to 
increase the force of the blow. It was not uncommon for a pugilist armed with the C. 
to dash out the brains or break the limbs of his antagonist, The Roman pugilist 
{m&tuariwi) was often represented m sculpture. 
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CETA'CEA (Gv. Jcetos, a whale), an order of mammalia (q.v.) greatly differing in gen- 
eral form and .habits from the rest of .that class, so as indeed to be popularly reckoned 
among fishes. The G. have a fish-like form, terminating in a fish-like tail or tail-fin, 
•which, however, is not vertical, as in fishes, but horizontal, and is the great instrument 
of progression; being moved by very powerful muscles, commonly with an oblique 
downward and lateral movement, like that by which a boat is propelled in sculling, but 
sometimes by direct upward and downward strokes, when greater velocity is requisite. 
There are no hinder limbs, and even the pelvis is represented only by two small rudi- 
mentary bones, suspended in the soft parts, so that the body tapers gradually and unin- 
terruptedly towards the tail. The fore-limbs are exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
adapted for swimming; their bones, however, appearing in the skeleton as .those of a 
hand, placed at the extremity of an arm, of which the bones are much abbreviated and 
consolidated, with little power of motion except at the shoulder-joint, and are entirely 
concealed in the soft parts of the animal. The head is connected with the body with- 
out any apparent neck, and the. vertebrae of the neck are partly ankvlosed or soldered 
together. The skin is naked, having no general covering of hair, although some of the 
species possess conspicuous whiskers. The C. agree with quadrupeds, notwithstanding 
tlie great differences already 'in licated, in the most important parts of their organiza- 
tion. They are viviparous, and suckle their young, for which they exhibit great affec- 
tion; they are also warm-blooded, breathe bydungs, and not by gills, and come to the 
surface of the water for the purpose of inhaling air. An approach to their fish-like 
form is to be seen in seals (q.v.) and other phoddee (q.v.); in which, however,, the hinder 
limbs are largely, although peculiarly developed, whilst the fish-like tail-fin is wanting; 
the skin has a covering of hair; and the head and fore-limbs more resemble those of 
ordinary quadrupeds. 

The 0. are usually divided into two sect ions— the herbivorous and the ordinary 0.; 
but the former, constituting the family of manatidm (q.v.), have recently, by some 
systematic naturalists, been rejected from this order altogether, and associated with the 
■parity derniata, They differ very widely from the ordinary or true C.> not only in their 
adaptation for the use of vegetable instead of animal food, which appears both in their 
dentition and in their digestive apparatus, but also in their pectoral instead of abdomi- 
nal teats, and in their want of blow -holes, and of any provision for retiring to great 
depths of the ocean, and remaining there for a considerable time, without returning to 
the surface to breathe. 

The ordinary or true C. are divided into the families of cldplimidm (dolpliir., por- 
poise, beluga, bottlenp.se, narwhal, etc.), physeteridw or catodontkhe (each plot, or sperma- 
ceti, whale, etc,), and balamklm (Greenland whale, rorqual, etc.), the distinguishing 
characters of -which are given under separate heads.- They all feed on animal food, 
some of them' pursuing and devouring fishes; others, and these the largest, subsisting 
chiefly on smaller prey, raollusks, small crustaceans, and even zoophytes, which they 
strain out of the water by a peculiar apparatus in their mouths. Mono of the true 0. 
have molar teeth or grinders like the ma/iatidce; all the teeth which any of them have 
are conical; but some of the largest are entirely destitute of teeth. The females of 
all of them have the teats situated far back on the abdomen. The fore-limbs of the 
true 0. are mere fins, the slight power of grasping with them, which the manatidm pos- 
sess, having entirely disappeared. The resemblance to fishes is increased in many of them 
by the presence of a dorsal fin. There is a wonderful provision to enable them to spend 
some time under water, before returning again to the surface to breathe — an arterial 
plexus or prodigious intertwining of branches of arteries, under the pleura and between 
the ribs, on each side of the spine. This being filled with oxygenated blood, after 
the animal has spent some time at the surface breathing, the wants of the system are 
supplied from it, whilst breathing is suspended, so that some whales can remain below 
even for an hour. The position of the nostrils is remarkable, almost on the very top 
of the head, so that the animal can breathe as soon as the head comes to the surface of 


the water ; and the nostrils are furnished -with a valve of singular but very perfect con- 
struction, a sort of conical stopper of fibrous substance, preventing the ingress of water 
even under the pressure of the greatest depths. The nostrils appear to belittle used for 
the purpose of smelling, the sense of smell being one which these animals either do not 
possess at all, or in a very imperfect degree; but they are much used, not only for 
breathing, but also for spouting, or the ejection of water from the mouth, for which 
reason they are generally called blow-holes— the water being forced through them by the 
compression of t wo large .pouches or reservoirs which are situated beneat h them. "This 
compression is accomplished by an action similar to that of swallowing; the throat/ 
however, not being open, but closed. The height to which the water is thrown into the 
air is extraordinary, and the spouting of the whale is one of those wonders of the ocean 
never to be forgotten by those who have seen it. 

A peculiarity in the skin of the true C. adapts them for their manner of life. The 
skin is extremely thick, the inner part of it consisting of elastic fibers interlacing each 
other in every direction, the interstices of which are filled with oil, forming the sub- . 
stance usually called blubber. The oil deposited in this unusual situation, not only ’ 
serves the ordinary purposes of fat, but that also of keeping the body warm, which to a 
warm-blooded animal, continually surrounded with water, is of great importance; 
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whilst the elasticity of this extraordinary skin affords protection in the great depths to 
which some of the whales descend, and in which the pressure must sometimes amount 
to a ton on every square inch. 

The number of known species of 0. is not great, hut their natural history has as yet 
keen very imperfectly studied. All of them are large animals, some of them Ly far the 
largest that now exist. Almost all of them — both herbivorous and ordinary — are 
nam ne, hut some of the smaller species ascend large rivers to a great distance from the 
sea; and one, of the family detpldmdm , belongs exclusively to fresh waters, being found 
only in the upper tributaries of the Amazon and the elevated lakes of Peru. 

'Fossil cetacea have been hitherto discovered only in the tertiary formation. Their 
remains represent species not only belonging to each of the recent families 'of •• true C., 
but have supplied materials for forming a new family intermediate between the true 
whales and the herbivorous cetacea. These fossils were originally described as reptiles; 
but they have been satisfactorily shown to be carnivorous C. by (5 wen, -who, from their 
remarkable conjugate teeth, has given the typical genus the name of zeugiodon (q.v.), 
and the family that of zeiiglodonUd.ee. In all, six or "seven species have been described 
belonging to this family, from the eocene and miocene beds of Europe and America. 
The delphirdcla} appears first in the miocene strata, and continue through the newer 
beds. The remains of a narwhal, which cannot be distinguished from the living 
species, have been found in several places in England. Of pkysetertdce , three species 
have been noticed in pleiocene and pleistocene strata, belonging to the recent; genus 
physeter. Fossil balcemdm occur in the miocene and newer beds. Only four species 
have been described, if we exclude cetotoUtes (q.v.), a name given to teeth and ear- 
bones, belonging to animals of this family, which occur in great numbers in the Suffolk 
Crag. " • ■ 

CETOTOUTES, a name given by Owen to fossil cetacean teeth and ear-bones, which 
occur in great abundance in the Red Crag of Suffolk, a member of the pleiocene period. 
They are rubbed and water-worn, and have evidently been washed out of some earlier 
strata, which remain yet unrecognized. The extent of these earlier strata must have 
been very great, seeing that the remains now extend over a large district in Essex and 
Suffolk, and attain a thickness, in some places, of not less than 40 ft. Prof. Henslow, 
in 1848, drew the attention of agricultural chemists to this deposit, as a source of 
materials for manure, and since then superphosphate manures have been manufactured 
from it to the value of many thousand pounds annually ; a striking example of the valua- 
ble practical results which frequently flow from a purely scientific discovery. ■ 

CETKA'BO, a t. of s. Italy, in the province of Co'senza, situated on the Mediterranean, 
'24 m. n. w. of Cosenza. It has anchovy fisheries, and a population of 2,610. 

CETTE, a seaport t. of France, in. the department of Ilgrault, is built on a neck of 
land between the lagoon of Thau and the Mediterranean, in lat. 40° 24' n., long. IF 42' 
east. The town, which is entered by a causeway raised above the Thau lagoon, and a 
bridge of 52 arches, is fortified, and the harbor is defended by a citadel and forts. The 
space inclosed by the piers and breakwater forming the harbor is about 80 acres, and 
has a depth of from 16 to 19 feet. A broad deep canal, lined with excellent quays, con- 
nects the port with the lake of Thau, and so with the Canal du Midi and the Rhone, 
thus giving to C. an extensive inland traffic; it has likewise an active foreign commerce. 
The principal trade is in wine, brandy, salt, dyestuffs, perfumery, and verdigris. C. 
has ship-building yards, and fisheries of oysters and anchovies. Pop. 76, 28,152. 

, CETTIGKfi, or CETHTlS. See Moxtekegko. 

CETUS, or Ti-ie Whale, the largest of all the constellations. It reaches from 0° to 
25° s. declination, and from 0 to 2h. 80m. right ascention. Mira, a variable star, is the 
most conspicuous feature. 

CETTTA, at. belonging to Spain, situated in the kingdom of Fez, on the n. coast of 
Africa, and opposite to (Gibraltar, in lat. 85° 54* n., and long. 5° 16' west. It is strongly 
fortified, and defended by a citadel and forts erected on mount Haclio, the ancient 
Abyla, or south pillar of Hercules. It is the most important of the four Spanish presi- 
dios, or convict establishments, on this coast. The harbor is small and not very safe; 
and the population, which amounts to 8,200, is composed of Spaniards, Moors, Negroes, 
Mulattoes, and Jews, mostly very poor, and employed in trade and fisheries. Many of 
the Spaniards living here are state-prisoners, and even the garrison is partly manned by 
convicts. C., formerly called Septa or Septum, was taken from the Vandals in 584 by 
Justinian, .who fortified the place anew. In 618, it fell into the hands of the ■western 
Goths; afterwards it was taken by the Moors, who held it until 1415, when it was^ cap- 
tured by the Portuguese. It was annexed, with Portugal, to the crown of Spain in 
1580, and was the only place on the African coast retained by Spain when Portugal was 
restored to its independence in 1640. 

• CEVADIL'LA. See Sabadtlla. 

CEVENNES (ancient Gehenna), the chief mountain range in the s. of France. "With 
its continuations and offsets, it forms the -water-shed between the river systems of the 
Rhone and the Garonne. Its general direction is from n.e. to s.w., commencing at 
the southern extremity of the Lyonnais mountains, and extending under different 
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local names as far as the canal du Midi, which divides it from the northern slopes of 
the Pyrenees. The central mass of the C. lies in the departments Lozere and Ardeche, 
Mont Lozere reaching an elevation of 4,884 ft,, and Mont Mezen (the culminating point 
of the chain) an elevation of 5,794 feet. The average height is from 8000 to 4000 feet. 
The masses consist chiefly of amphibolic rocks, grauwackc, and limestone, covered with 
tertiary formations, which in many places are interrupted by volcanic rocks. 

The C. lias been celebrated as the arena of religious warfare. As early as the 12th 
c., the several sects known by the names, the “ Poor of Lyon,” the Albigenses (q. v.), and 
the Waldenses (q.v.),' were known and persecuted in this district. After the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685, a series of cruel persecutions of the 
Protestants in the O. began, especially in 1697, after the peace of Ryswick.- *■ Dragon* 
nudes” (q.v.) were employed to enforce the doctrines of the monks sent as missionaries 
into the heretical district. All persons suspected of Protestantism met with the most 
harsh and cruel treatment. Some of the inhabitants emigrated, others fled into the 
fastnesses of the mountains. Driven to desperation, the persecuted people at length 
rose to arms, and the murder of the abbe du. Cliaila, who was at the head of the dragon- 
liades, gave the signal of a general insurrection in 1702. The insurgent peasants were 
styled camdsards— possibly from eamise, a smock worn by the peasantry. Beaded by 
bold leaders, the most famous of whom were Cavalier and Roland, they defeated the 
troops sent against them by Louis again and again, until that king* thought the insurrec- 
tion of sufficient importance to require the presence of the distinguished general, mar- 
shal Yillars; but he was recalled before the revolt had been put down, audit was left to 
the duke of Berwick to extinguish it in blood; the contest terminating in an entire des- 
olation of tlie province, and the destruction or banishment of a great portion of the 
inhabitants. The embers of religious hatred still remained glimmering through the fol- 
lowing century, and, after the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, burst out into flames 
in the terrible persecution of the Protestants in Nimes(q.v.) and other places in the s. 
of Prance. See Ilistoire des Troubles des Cetennes by Court de Gebelin (1760); Schulz’s 
Gesehlchte der Camtsarden (1790); Bray’s Remit of the Protestants of the O. (1870). 

CEYLANITE. See Spinel. 

< CEYLON' (the taprobane of the Greeks and Romans, and the serendib of the Arabian 
Nights), a valuable island and British colony in the Indian ocean, to the s.e. of the. 
peninsula of Hindustan, from which it is separated by the gulf of Mannar and Falk’s 
strait. Recent observations have shown its true place to be between 5" 55' and 9° 51' n. 
lat., and 79° 42' and .81° 55' e. long. Extreme length from m to s., from Point Palmyra 
to_ D onde ra Head, 2714 m. ; greatest width, from Colombo to Sangemankanclc, 1874 
miles. • Area,,: including dependent islands, 24,454 sq. miles. 

Physical Features. —In natural scenery, C. can vie with any part of the world ; and as 
it rises from the ocean, clothed with the rich luxuriance of a tropical vegetation, it 
seems to the voyager like some enchanted island of eastern story. Its hills, “draped 
with forests of perennial green,” tower grandly from height to height, till they are lost 
in clouds and mist. Near at hand, a sea of sapphire blue dashes against the battle- 
men ted rocks that occur at isolated points, and the yellow strands are shaded bv groves 
of noble palms. In shape, C. resembles a pear, but its inhabitants more poetically com- 
pare it to one of their elongated pearls. Undulating plains cover about four parts of 
the island, and the fifth is occupied by the mountain-zone of the central s., which has 
an elevation of from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. above the sea-level. Pedro tallaaal la, the hh’hest 
mountain in the range, attains the height of 8,280 ft. ; the celebrated mountain of Adam’s 
peak, 7,420 ft.; and the table-land of Neuera Elba, 6,210 feet 

Geology —The mountain system is mainly composed of metamorphic rocks, chiefly 
gneiss, frequently broken up by intruded granite. With the exception of some local 
beds of dolomitic limestone, the gniess is everywhere the surface rock, and the soil is 
composed of its disintegrated materials. No fossils, as was to be expected, have been 
noticed in C,, if we except the semi-fossil remains of mollusca, Crustacea, and corals, 
belonging to living species, which occur in the rude breccias of the n. in the neighbor- 
hood of the sea. The northern part of the island is rising, and there also the land is 
numing encroachments on the sea from another agency. The immense masses of corals 
continually increasing, retain the debris brought from the Indian continent by the cur- 
rents of the sea, and thus form a flat, ever-increasing madrepore plain. 

Of metals and minerals, iron, in the form of a carbonate, can be obtained in great 
quantities, and of such purity as to resemble silver. Tin is found m I he alluvium at 
the base of the mountains, and on the heights the rare metal tellurium has been discov- 
ered. Nickel and cobalt are scarce. Anthracite and rich veins of plumbago exist on 
the southern range of hills. The gems of C. have been celebrated from time imme- 
morial, and they are most plentiful in the alluvial plains at the foot of the lulls of Saf- 
fragam. Sapphires, rubies, the oriental topaz, garnets, amethysts, cinnamon stone, and 
cat s-eye, are the principal gems and precious stones of the island. The most valuable 
is the sapphire; and one of these, found in the year 1858, was worth more than £4,000. 
The value of the precious stones annually found in the island is estimated at £10,000 
The pearl fisheries of 0. have long been famous, and since the beginning of the century 
are conducted directly for behoof of the government. But sometimes fishing operations 
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have to be suspended for a considerable period; thus there was no fishery from 1803, 
when trie value obtained was £46,000, till 1874, when pearls worth £9,500, were secured. 

: j?<w,^~.The -most 'Important river in G. is the -Mahawel li-gauga. It has its source 
in the vicinity of Adam’s peak, and after draining* more than 4,000 sq.m., it, separates 
into several branches, and enters the ocean near Trineomalee. The s. side of the island 
is watered by 10 rivers of considerable - size, which flow into the sea between Point de 
Guile and Manual*. On the e. coast, the rivers are smaller, but still more numerous, and 
many others traverse the northern and eastern provinces. 

Harbors. —Point de Guile (q.v.) and Trineomalee (q.v.) arc the two harbors of Ceylon. 
The former is small and dangerous, but the latter is unsurpassed as a sale and 'com- 
modious port. The variation of the tides is very trifling; the rise and fail not generally 
exceeding* 18 to 24 in., with a third of increase at spring- tides. 

In '.climate, C. has a great advantage over the main hind of India, and as an island, 
enjoys a more equable temperature. The average for the year in Colombo (q.v.) is 80° 
in ordinary seasons. April is the hottest month; and in IVlay the "s.w. monsoon com- 
mences amid a deluge of rain, and continues the prevailing ■wind till Oct., when the me. 
monsoon sets in: 80 in. is the average annual fall of rain, though in an exceptional year, 
120 in. have been registered. The beautiful table-land of Ncuera Eiiia was first visited by 
Europeans in 1.826, and is now used as a sanatorium. Here the' .thermometer' in . the 
shade never rises above 70", while the average is 62" ; the nights are cool and refreshing. 
The n. of the island, including the peninsula of Jaffna, the plains of Ncuera Km law a, 
and the Wanny, may be reckoned as a third climatic division. Here the annual fall of 
rain does not exceed 30 in., and irrigation is largely employed in agriculture. 

I? fora. — The general botanical features' of CV, especially of the lowlands, are nearly 
identical with those of southern India and the Deccan, although it possesses a few 
genera of plants not to be found in those regions. Its phtenogarnic plants are limited to 
about 8,000. The beautiful ixoras, erythrinas, buteas, Joncsias, and other flowering 
shrubs bloom in the forests, At an elevation of 6,500 ft,, the acantiiacem cover large 
tracts of ground, and the tree-fern reaches the height of 20 feet. On the highest ground, 
rhododendron attain the size of timber-trees. The coml-tree (turyllmna- Indira),. the 
nmrntu (lagerdmmia regiuaf), and the Jouemi a-mca arc amongst the most magnificent of 
the flowering trees. The fig tribe are planted in the vicinity of the .temples." In the 
forests, climbing- plants and epiphytes of prodigious size and striking appearance cover 
the trees with a mass of parasitical foliage of extraordinary growth. The ptlnmccus 
are very conspicuous in the vegetation of CV, although not more than 10 or 12 species 
are indigenous: the cocoa-palm— of which it is estimated iliere are not; less than 20 
millions of trees — the tali put, the palmyra — which forms extensive forests in the u. of 
the island — and the jaggery, palmare the 'most noteworthy.. Of timber-trees, 416 varieties 
are known, and amongst these the satin-wood -holds the first rank. The flora of the 
highlands, above 2,000 ft., and up to 6,000 or 7,000, though much resembling that of the 
Neiighcrries, has a marked affinity to the vegetation of the highlands of Malacca and 
Java, especially the latter. 

Fa a tui. — A knowledge of the fauna of. C. has been greatly advanced by the labors of 
Drs. Templeton and Kelaart and Mr. Edgar bayard. Qttmlnmanoiis a hi t&al sfpxe repre- 
sented by the fork gmeilk, and five species of monkeys. Sixteen species of the cheirop- 
tera or bat tribe, exist in CV, and what; is very remarkable, many of these rival the birds 
in the brilliancy of their colors. The pteropm-- EdwariMi (the flying-fox of Europeans) 
measures from 4 to 5 ft. from tip to tip of its extended wings. Of the larger mraiwra, 
the bear and the leopard, and of the smaller, the palm-cat and the* 'glossy genetic {the 
civet of Europeans) may he mentioned. The dreaded tiger of India, tire clieeta, the 
wolf, and the hyena are happily not met with in Ceylon. Deer, buffaloes, ami the 
humped ox of India are amongst the rwmimnthi; the little musk-deer (mo^ehusmmiiniati) 
is less than 2 ft. in length. The. pacftgdennata arc represented by the elephant and the 
wild boar; the former, which is for the most part tuskless, is emphatically lord of the 
forests. of Ceylon. The most remarkable of the cetacea . is the dugong. Whales are 
captured off the coast; 820 species of birds have been ascertained by Drs. Templeton 
and Kelaart and Mr. Layard. The song of the robin and loug-tailed thrush, and the 
flute-like voice of the oriole, are heard over the whole mountain zone, and far down into 
the neighboring plains. Eagles, the beautiful peregrine falcon,' owls, swallows, king- 
fishers, sun-birds, bulbuls, crows, paroquets, pigeons, 'pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and many 
others of the feathered tribe might be mentioned (ltd space permit. Myriads of aquatic 
birds and waders, amongst which the flamingo is conspicuous, cover the lakes and 
lagoons. The crocodile is the largest reptile in the island; tortoises and lizards are also 
found. There are a few species of venomous snakes, and of these the ticpolonga and 
the cobra da cape! lo are the most deadly. , AA; • 

Inhabitant*.- —The Singhalese, the most numerous of the natives of CV, are the 
descendants of those cob mists from the valley of the Ganges who first settled on the 
island 548 u.c. In their customs, costume, anil general appearance, they have remained 
unchanged since the days of Ptolemy. The dress of the men, who have delicate 
features and slender limbs* is singularly elf eminate, and consists of a eombog or waist- 
cloth, very much resembling a petticoat ; their long hair, turned back from the forehead, 
is confined with combs, and ear-rings arc worn by way of ornament. The women, 
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m addition to the comboy, cover the upper part of the figure with a white muslin 
jacket, and adorn themselves with necklaces, bangles, rings, and jewelry. The Si nghalese 
are false and cowardly, but manifest a strong affection for their relatives, and a reverence 
for old age. Polyandry still lingers in the interior of C. , and was formerly universal; 
it is now' however, chiefly confined to the wealthier classes, amongst whom one woman 
has often three or four husbands. The Kandyans, or Highlanders, are a more sturdy race, 
and maintained their independence for three centuries after the conquest of the low- 
country by European settlers. The Malabars, or Tamils, have sprung from those early 
invaders of 0., who from time to time swept across from southern Hindustan, and con- 
tended with the Singhalese kings for the sovereignty of the island. They have formed 
the chief population of Jaffna for full 2,000 years, "and constitutionally excel the Sin- 
ghalese and Kandyans. The Moormen, who are the most energetic and intelligent of the 
native 'communities,, are met with in every province as enterprising traders. They are 
a very distinct race from the Singhalese, but have no tradition of their origin. Euro- 
peans generally believe them to be of Arab descent, but Tennent is of opinion that 
“ Urey may be a remnant of the Persians, by whom the island was frequented in the 4th 
and 5 tli cen furies, 

The “burghers” of C. are a people of European descent, who have become natural- 
ized. Those of Portuguese extraction hold the lowest place, and are mostly tradesmen 
and artisans; but the Dutch burghers frequently fill responsible posts, and are employed 
in the government offices. 

Besides the races already alluded to, there is a remarkable tribe of outcasts — the Ved- 
dalis — hardly removed from the wild animals of the forest, and believed to be descended 
from the Yakkhos, the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. They occupy a district 
in the eastern part of the island, and have there preserved their ancient customs and 
manner of living unaltered for more than 2,000 years. They appear to be without the 
instinct of w r orship, and have no knowledge of a God. The tribe is divided into the 
Rock VcuMaha and the Village Veddahs. The former hide themselves in the jungle, live 
by the chase, and sleep in trees or caves. They use fire to cook their meat, and their 
greatest gastronomic treats are the iguana lizard and roasted monkey. Their language 
—if the few words they make use of can he called by that name — is a dialect of ,tiie 
Singhalese. The Village Veddahs locate themselves in the vicinity of the European set- 
tlements, on the eastern coast, living in rude huts of mud and bark, and are hardly 
more civilized than their brethren of the jungles. The exertions of government to 
reclaim this harmless but degraded people have in some degree succeeded, and a prom- 
ising colony has been formed. 

Population . — Sir J. E. Tennent is of opinion that C., when in the height of its pros- 
perity, must have been ten times as densely peopled as at the present day. In the 
official returns for the year 1870, the area and population of the six provinces of Gey- 
Ion are given as follows (total pop. in 1871, 2,405,287): 


Provinces. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Total 

population. 

Pop. per 
sq. mile.- 

Western 

3,345 

662,658 

198.11 

North-western 

2,805 

214,699 

7G.54 

Southern * 

..... 1,927 

353,989 

188.69 

Eastern 

4,545 

96,601 

21.25 

Northern 

6,062 

428,507 

70. 88 

Central . . . 

5,770 

371,466 

64.37 

Total. 

.....24,454 

2,126,037 

* 86.94 

Military. 


2,847 

.11 

Total (including military). . . . 


2, 128,884* 

87.05 


Religion . — The Singhalese are devoted to Buddhism (q.v.), which is the prevailing 
religion of the : island. It does not exist, however, in that state of purity in which it is 
still found in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Its sacred books are identical with those of 
Burma h and Siam, and both record the doctrines of Gautama in the Pali language; the 
deviations am in matters of practice. The Malabar kings adulterated Buddhism to a 
considerable extent with Brahmanism, introducing the worship of Hindu deities into 
the Buddhist temples, and this continues more or less to be the cose. More than once 
have the Buddhists of C. sought to restore the purity of their faith— at one time send- 
ing deputies to Siam, nt another to Burmah, with this object in view. The Burmah or 
Amarapura sect have long been the reformers of Singhalese Buddhism, and maintain no 
very friendly relations with the party, who, supported by the priests of Siam, acknowl- 
edge the civil power in matters of. religion, sanction the worship of Hindu deities and 
the employment of the priesthood in secular occupations, uphold caste, and restrict the 
gacred books. Caste was acknowledged by the Singhalese prior to the introduction of 
Buddhism, which in principle is opposed to it; but so firmly was it rooted, that it still 
endures, though more as a social than a sacred institution. Gautama Buddha is said to 

* Including 4,732 British and 14,201 whites of European descent. 
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hnvp visited C three different times to preaeli his doctrine, and ins Sn-pada, or 
JSSd footstep, on the summit of Adam’s Peak (q.v.) still commands the homage of 
t j„. niitbfai. Buddhism whs not, however, permanently mtrodweed nuo C. till oO, i.x , 
when Mahiiulo, obtaining the support of the king, established it as the imtKnnd ta tl . 
r l'he iiillueiice of the priests gradually increased, and, by the piety ol the binglwl(..x 
l .:J monasteries were richly endowed; for though- the Buddhist monk is individually 
forbidden to possess goods, a community may own properly to any extent; and it tt.a 
rem li kable fact that, at. the present day, no less than one third ot the cultivated land ot.. 
Ihe island is computed to belong to the priesthood, and Is exempt from taxation. Ihc 
nr tests of < i are, divided into two orders— the Samanaros, and those >ho, alter a ame. 

f livlrdion receive the higher grade of Upitsampadrt. The fraternity ore not raised 
^'education above their countrymen, and the respect paid them is directed more to 
the dies- titan to the person of the individual. Any member is at liberty to lav aside Ins 
ami return to a secular life. The most celebrated Buddhistic relic in 
< > t he huh iiln or sacred tooth of Osminina, at Kandy, winch is guan.ed wi li jealous 
.are' midw^wd in an elegant .-brine; but it is well known that the anginal relic was 
He t reived by tile Portuguese, and the present sulistitute is a piece ol uiscomred ivmy 
b ahmno rescmbiance^to a human tooth. In all Buddhist countries tl.e sacred 
buildim's present, with certain moditications, the same general clmraetei (set. a Un Its 
P nmaJ BiiintAS ote.); aud In C. we l'md the three classes represented by the 
di’-min or relic-shrine {daUi, a relic, and gabbhdn, a shrine), the temple picpet, and the 
& l“ Tim labor bestowed on these edifices in tlie early ages of the , 

^ ndialcse inonarchy is truly astonishing. In the n. of the island, runted cittes- 
buried for ages in the depths of the forest-1. avo been discovered,-. revealing monumeuts 
licit in dimensions may almost compare with the pyramids ot hgyp.. - --e 

S,“-!,r vestiges of an early civilization is Folknnmia tue ancient capital 
runmkal lUt . 7.,. 1 .. 1)ru „.a Oal-'mhnra, a rock-hewn temple, supposed t<> he 

^ rn’fv ‘ o vmimlo- in Cevion of nn attempt to fashion an architectural design out of 
mro^k 'after £ nmnnlr of tlie cave-temples of Ajunla and Hltom." The me 1m- 
the. ioc a,, di - , • iprwvth t] to uurialit one measures .<-*> it., 

iug hg«?V op puti.ama is p ft. in k «, the altar to the top of the head. The 
and the sitting j" 1 ' ]' J V . IS h u j] t lufi V. c„ and is the most celebrated in the island. 

ami from ha-c to pinnacle it itui^.tli . lr ^ d 0 |, r U 'f ^Tmmcnt amclml^Un't 

Shas* ws laws wwa»as$nups 

Se sssta 

histitutions, and female seminaries, under the direction of the missionaries, are m sue 

grA-ernor s sala y ^ i. Ktt) . !£ of ,. ewnue m tlie customs, averaging 
^fiOh Tluvn ^ : «m(HXI rents of pnm.C tends, £230,000 The colony 

made v’n great progress under the able admm.- trnbon of m IL Vaid. lhe civil 

mid iptVufial estahlishiiients of the colony cost nenny f.Wm 

Tlie following arc the trade returns lor the live years 18.0 to 18.4. 

Exports from Cey- Imports of British 
.. y Pwnrf'0 Ion to the United Home Produce 

Tears. Imports. hwoitb. iun Kingdom. into Ceylon. 

- £ S1 1S1;1 " 1 %:™ "pi 

il&E i c n SStf Tpi 

]lu : 5 G«1 8(10 4.087,388 3 000,402 l,loS,2tei 


928.807 

1,017,768 

1,052.072 

1,158,283 
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The value of the staple coffee exported from Ceylon to the United Kingdom sms in 
*?%?&?• in 1873, £2,34*01 ; in is73 

cocoa-nut oil valued at £286,830, and 


1867, £3,814,060; ... iulJ a 

£8,693,888; and in 1870, £3,530,688. In 1876, cocoa-nut oi 

cinnamon at £119,700, were exported to the United Kingdom. To tlie ancient world V 
K5SrS 8 “ a . pta “,°t trathc - Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Persians, and Arabians 
traded to its ports; and many particulars, such us geographical position and iiatm-il nro 
ductions _seom to identity Point de Gallo with the Tarshisli of the Hebrew historians ’ 
fhe /tteaui/ot C., ot which the limits of this article will only allow the briefest no* 

andCat a “ d m0den1 ’ “ nd UlC ^ 

I Mr. Tumour, devoting 
i from the year 54:j n.a 

ctoik' dn OTvfifia Seal 

frfe? £& *£ 

Indian sovereign in the country watered by the Gau-es lie subdm’d rl e T-n-i f Uy 
the aboriginal inhabitants; married a dan -liter of one of the intRc chw 1 ‘ kLh f ’ 



ui buu saoreci oo-tree, 

the* usaipationpf D th^JJaU^ars'(287 Bd') Tbrei^^i^te^Se^rott 11 ?} 18 ^/' 0 k ' sto! T *? 

fe; ?«!• 

evenTi^oron't of^Se^e of'gunp^wder^they^fter^'i^yrtin'^'excefie^ll ^^'^‘bnhre 

musketeers, and were finally able to hri’ir, -m nm , a 7 n e co ed lllelr enemies as 

aSSs?SSH^Hi^%®iS« 

of the native princes, ImSSh n ~ s \%f , & <* Portugal resisted the attacks 
chants of Holland endured the insults and ontroo^rr humbleness with which the mer- 
upon their envoys and officers ” But Bip PJ; 1 Pirated by the tyrants of Kandv 

tined to give place to the colonizalo ‘, he Duld i '«* 

war succeeding the French revolution that tS Sii.i ; S 1 urui! ' the great European 
On the 1st Aug. 1793, an eSfa™ dw nni®T?m * ff cd i“? on of l i,e Wand, 
which was speedily captured and finally flic n~irriarm T1 ^ s ri ^, tlliu , t landed at Trincomalce, 
Pel, 1796. Ry this « pi S atiom all f C o lo ™ b o surrendered on the 16th 
ceded to the English; thou-1 the Island was no? fo ?f tS and ««>iigholds in O. were 
till the peace of Amiens 27th’ MW fail. not formally annexed to the British crown 
the possession ofthKJS,. IfTi* WW h 2 wever ’ continued in 
Raja Singha, after perpe£"th4ml’ V ki "«- Wikmma 

and murdered eerla n native Merchants BriW* HlhA 2? hla °"’ n i*ople. seized 
owed, Jan. 1815; Kandv^S S "! „ ! lh ^ uts ’ *™* n 8 to Randy. War fol- 


forests have been replaced "by^l antatm n s* of eo UY of 01 ** r ] f 0S P eril M T h c mountain- 
under cultivation, of 130 000 acres -ivin- <m ./vnft’ ° f ' 1IC r l ntt 1< x re ilro no ' v ,,llo, H 300 

Many important public works Iihtc beeS completed -md Itho^T - C nt • PiT a,,,mm - 
Several good roads hnvt* imou Jicretgana othcis me still in progress. 
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See Ceylon, Physical, Historical, and Topographical, ■ etc. , by sir James Emerson Ten- 
nant (Loud. 1859); Christianity in Ceylon , by the same author (Lor.d. 1850) ;• Tits States- 
man's Year-book for tlie current year; and Ceylon , a General Description of the Island, by 
an officer, late of the Ceylon rifles (1876). 

CEYLOX, ante. ^ The Cinglialese, or Singhalese language is spoken in the interior 
and on the s. coast of the island of Ceylon. It is a modification of tlie aboriginal Ebu 
by the Sanskrit, with, a tinge of Malay. The Cinglialese '.has so far degenerated that 
there is now a material difference between the vernacular and the written; language. 
The former is copious and has a regular grammar. There are 50 letters, -8 vowels, 8 diph- 
thongs, and 84 consonants, but all representing only 80 sounds, 7 vowels and 28 conso- 
nants. In literature the language has several original poems of some merit, and an 
extensive and interesting series of native chronicles, but the most valuable literature is 
•written in Pali. T'his Pali is one of the Prakrits of ancient India, “ which was spoken 
in the 0th c. before Christ, and lias been a dead language for upwards of 2,000 years.” 

CEYX. Bee Kino fisher. 

CEZXM'BBA, a coast t, of Portugal, in the province of Estremadura, about 18 m. s. of 
Lisbon, C. has active fisheries, and a pop. of 5,000. 

CHAPAS, Fjiavcois Joseph, b. 1817. lie has devoted Idmself especially to Egypt- 
ian. archaeology, in which he is considered among the highest authorities, , His principal 
works are lie Pa yyr as Magifjue J farm; Voyage in Egypt and Syria; Lcs Pasteurs en 
■ Mgypte v and Studies in Ancient History. 

CHABLAIS, an old division of the province of Annecy in Savoy, now the arrondisse- 
ment of Thonon, France; 850 sq.m.; pop. 00,193. It once formed a part of the king- 
dom of Burgundy, Under the French empire it was a part of the departmen t of Leman ; 
in 1814, its possessions went to Sardinia, and in 1860, with all of Savoy, it was given 
over to France. 

CHABLIS, a village in France, dep. of Yonne, which gives name to a much esteemed 
white Burgundy (q.v.) wine 

CITABOT, Philippe de, cl. 1543; a French general, brought up -with Francis I. lie 
defended Marseilles in 15*24, but the next year was made prisoner at Pavia. lie was 
subsequently made admiral, and in 1535 commander in chief. Ho was said to have been 
the first to "suggest the colonization of Canada. There is a monument to him in tne 
Louvre. 

CIIAT/RIAS, an Athenian gen. who assumed command about 892 r*.c\ lie defeated 
the Spartans a.! /Edna in 888, rind again at Xaxos in 810. He com mand ed with iplii- 
crat! - and Cab trains at Corey ru and repulsed Epaminondas before the walls of Corinth. 
In 866, he wan accused of treachery in advising the surrender of Oropus to the Thebans, 
and was dffi' i dc d by Plato. At the commencement of the social war, in 857, lie joined 
Chares in tire command of the Athenian fleet. At the' siege of . C?la ' .;J i is:- Isl n ; ; di.sf-A 
aided, .but he refused to retire, and was. killed while lighting. C. wa * famous; for iiivenb 
ing a now Style of receivinga charge, wdiich wans on the left knee, the shield resting on 
the ground, and the spears pointed at the -enemy. 

C PACHA POT' AS, or San Juan dr la Fuonteb a, a t. in the department of Amazo- 
nas, Peru, 410 m. w. of Lima; pop. 6,000. It is on a tributary of the Mara non, in arleu-. 
agricultural region. 

’ GHAC'HA. Sec Baboon. 

CHJ CO, EL GKAX, a large and little explored country in South America, about the 
midtile of the continent. The n. portion is well watered and densely wooded, with 
intervals of grassy plains and marshes, and capable of producing ; . n e« Hy' all ' fro p i ea 1 
vegetation. Tlie s, portion is for the most part a desert and can he cultivated only utter 
irrigation. Then, portion belongs to Bolivia, while the s. is occupied almost entirely 
by Indians. 

CHAP, 8a»nt, bishop of York, in the 7th century. lie was educated under Akkra 
at Lindisfarne. At his death he held the see of Litchfield. His day is Afar. 2. 

CFIA DBOUHMB, Paul Ansel, d.d., ll.d., b. Me., 1823; professor of natural history 
and chemistry m Williams college and in Bowdoin college, and in 1S67, ehosen presi- 
dent of Ihc university of Wisconsin, at the same time becoming professor of metaphysics. 
In 1872 , he was elected president of Williams college, and resigned in 1880. lie has 
published Pa to rat Theology, and Instinct in Animals and Men. 

OH ABBA. See Bent; we. 

CHADWICK, Edwin, o.tl, a distinguished social and sanitary reformer of Bio present 
day, horn in flu* vicinity of Manchester, 24th Jan.. .1801. Ho studied law, but early 
devoting his attention to questions of social, sanitary, and political science, lie attracted 
the notice of lord Grey’s government, by whom he was appointed an assistant-commis- 
sioner to inquire into the operation of the poor-laws in England and Wales. His report, 
published With others in 1833, commanded most attention, being remarkable alike for 
the wide and searching character of its investigations, the happiness of its illustrations, 
and the convincing proofs it furnished as to the necessity of reform in the system of 
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administration. Its -merit was recognized by- those who had {lie power to reward him; 
ami omUmoigpmzation of the new .poor-law board, C. was appointed secretary. I u con- 
nect km with tills hoard, and the general hoard of health, C. for twenty years was ener- 
getic in Use origination ami administration of remedial measures relative io the distribu- 
tion of poor-law funds, and to the sanitary condition of the country. He juts also given 
much attention to the constitution of the constabulary' force, with* a view to the better 
prevention of offenses and the readier ..detection of criminals. On a change being made in 
the hom’d of health, in 1854, C. retired with a pension. He has since taken great interest 
in promoting competitive examinations for government offices, and indeed in almost all 
questions of social economy. He has been an active member of the association fur the 
promotion of social science. In 1850-00, he collected evidence for the education com- 
mission. 


CHjKBOSrEX'A, a city of, Besot ia, in ancient Greece, near the Gephissns, on the bor- 
ders of Phocis. U js celebrated on account, of several important battles fought m the 
neighborhond. in 4:1.7 r»,c., the Beeotians here obtained a victory over the Athenians;, 
and in 848 iu\, Philip of Maeedon signally defeated the united forces of the Athenians 
and Burnt inns, and so crushed the liberties of Greece. A mound of earth, about a mile 
from the modern village of Kapurna, which occupies the site of the old city, still marks 
the place where the Thebans who fell in the battle were buried; and a magnificent lion, 
which col. Mure pronounced to be “the most interesting .sepulchral monument in Greece,” 
was excavated from this tumulus some years ago. At (A, also, 8G b.c., Bulla defeated 
the generals of Mithridates. Plutarch was a native of this town. A few ancient remains 
yet exist, 

CHJETODON'TIBJSS, a family of acanthopterous fishes, -nearly corresponding to the 
genus chadodon (Or. hair-tooth) of Linnmus; and also named Bquamiiusnxks (Lat. 
scaly -finned), because of the most distinctive character of the family, the incrustation 
• of the soft portions of the dorsal and anal fins, and often of the spinous parts also, with 
scales, the fins appearing to taper gradually out of the thickness of the body, which is 
in general remarkably compressed, so that, without dissection, it is impossible to tell 
where they begin. The scales are strongly ctenoid (q.v.). The typical genus elmioilop, 
and those most nearly allied to it, have hair-like teeth, so that their jaws resemble 
brushes; some fishes of the family, however, have trenchant teeth on* the jaws, and 
some, as bmma (q.v.), have card-like teeth both on the jaws and palate. Most of the 
fj. are tropical ; only one species, Bramarau, is ever found in the British seas. They 
generally frequent rocky shores. Their colors are often extremely gay, and usually 
disposed rather in stripes or bands than in spots. “ The eye of man receives the greater 
pleasure from '.their contemplation, in that, being of moderate or small size, and haunt- 
ing habituaiiy the coral basins of the transparent tropical seas, they disport themselves 
in the beains of a vertical sun, as if desirous of exhibiting their splendid liveries to the 
'greatest' advantage in the blaze of day.” Many .singularities of form occur in tins 
family, as t he long slender snout of the chelmom , thc'Bvhip-thong-hke prolongation of 
.some of the rays of the dorsal fins in ftemoehus and zanclus, the wing-like dorsal and. 
a mil fins of pMdar, the sharp recurved horns of the buffalo-fish (/aurkkthyx), etc. To this 
family. belong the archer-fishes (q. v.), whose singular habits have been already noticed. 
The flesh of inost of the 0. is of very fine flavor. 



CHAFSBj a common name of those beetles or coleopterous insects., w 
the perfect or larva state, are destructive to plants; particularly those wh 
wood, bark, or roots of trees. From these, however, it is sometimes ext 
coleoptenms insects which have no such habit. The word C. is seldom t 
generally ;is part of a name, with some prefix; thus, we have eoek-ehuj 
im'k-cliafor, etc. 

CHAFF- CTJTTE21, a. name commonly given to an implement now much 
era for , cutting hay and straw into half-inch lengths. The advantage o 
not so rauch/in facilitating mast ical ion or djgestioii, as m preventing 
wasting their food. No small amount of mechanical ingenuity has been 
construction: of chaff-cutters, the simplest and oldest kinds' of which ai 
machines with a single large knife, the hay or straw being pushed forwa 
or box, whilst others arc driven by horse, steam, or water power, and a 
complicated 

CHAFFXHCH, FrwgiUa ewlehx, one of the most common British bird 
finch (q.v.), and probably that to which the name finch, now so extended 
cation, originally belonged ; Jink, the* German form of the name, and pi 
English, provincial forms still appropriated to the (A, having some resemb 
to its common caH-note. The whole length of the C. is about 0 inchc: 
very slightly forked. The male, in summer, has the top of the head an 
aaek bluish-gray ; the hack, chestnut; the wings almost black, with tw 
white bars; the tail, nearly black. The colors of the female arc much du 
of the male. The 0. is a very widely distributed species, being found 
parts of Europe, in some parts of Asia, m the n of Africa, and as far v. 
In the colder northern countries, it is migratory ; in more southern region 
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ary. Linnaeus gave it the specific name cailebs, from- observing that the flocks congre- 
gated in winter iu Sweden consisted chiefly' of males, the females having, as lie sup- 
posed, sought a milder climate. A partial separation of the sexes is observed also in 
the great winter-flocks in Britain, but it is only partial; and Yarrell thinks that the 
young males of the previous season, which resemble llie females in plumage, arc asso- 
ciated with them, and have been mistaken for them. The flocks seen in Britain in 
winter arc believed to he augmented by migration from Scandinavia, The eggs are 
usually 4 or 5 in number, of pale purplish bull color, sparingly streaked and spotted 
with reddish brown. The C. feeds chiefly on insects, and does much service in sum- 
mer by destroying aphides and caterpillars; but eats also seeds, and is sometimes perse- 
cuted, because in spring it pulls up and eats young turnips and radishes when in the 
: seed-leaf: Great numbers of chaffinches are killed for the table in Italy. In Germany, 
this bird is in the highest esteem as a song-bird. Its notes are very clear and loud, but 
some individuals greatly excel the. ordinary multitude of their species; and their supe- 
rior notes, if heard on the Tlmrihgian. hills, speedily attract bird-catchers. Beehstcin 
says that, in Thuringia, a cow has been given for a C. with a fine voice; and the Ger- 
mans have taken the trouble to classify the different strains of chaffinches, giving them, 
distinct names, and regarding those birds as particularly valuable by which certain of 
these strains are produced. — The common Scotch name of the 0. is stuff a. 

CHAGRE3, a ri ver ordering the gulf of Darien on the n. side, of the isthmus of Pan- 
ama, near lut. 9° 18' north. Though, towards its mouth, it varies in depth from 16 to 
30 ft., it is yet, by reason at once of its rapidity and its falls, but little available for 
navigation. At Its entrance is a port of its own name. Both the town, however, and 
the stream have recently lost nearly all the advantages of their position, through the 
establishment of an inter-oceanic railway, which, on the Atlantic side, commences at 
Aspirnvall, about 8 m. to the north. 

OHAILLU, Paul B. DU. See Du Chaillu. 

CHAII7, in surveying (called Gunter’s chain, from its inventor), is a measure of 23 
yards long, composed of 100 iron links, each of which is thus 7.03 in. long. As an acre 
contains 4,810 sq. yards, 10 sq. chains (22 X 22 X 10=4, 840 sq. yards), or 100,000 sq. links* 
make an acre. 

CHAIN-BBIB&E. See Suspension Bridges. 

CHAIN-6 ABIE..’ See Cable. 

CHAIN-MAXI, or Chain-Armor, much used in the 13th and lBfcli centuries, consisted 
of hammered iron links, connected one to another into the form of a garment. Such 
armor was much more flexible and convenient to the wearer than that which was formed 
of steel or brass plates, but was less fitted to bear the thrust of a lance, 

CHAINS, on shipboard, are strong* iron links or plates, bolted at the lower end to the 
ship-timbers, and having a block or dead-eye at the upper end. Their purpose is to fas- 
ten down the shrouds tightly. They are brought out laterally at the top by resting iu 
the middle against the channels, ' which arc. .broad thick planks, very strongly Axed,: and 
projecting horizontally from the side of the ship, one pair for each* mast. 

CHAINS, Hanging in. In atrocious cases, it was usual for courts of justice, infor- 
mer times, to direct t he bodies of malefactors, after execution, to be hung in C. upon a 
gibbet near the spot where the crime was committed; but this, says Bkichstonc. “was 
ho part of the legal judgment.’* The reasons commonly assigned for the practice are 
two; first, that, it might strike terror into other offenders; and second, that it might 
afford “a etmforfaUe sight to the relations and friends of the deceased. ” This barbar- 
ous adjunct 1.6 capital punishment was not Anally abolished till a very recent period, arid 
it may surprise our readers to learn that, two years after the passing of the reform bill, 
it was still in accordance with the law, if not with the custom of England. The act “ to 
abolish the practice of hanging the bodies of criminals in chains” (4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 
26), was passed on 25tli July, 1834. The last case of hanging in C. mentioned as having 
occurred in Scotland, is that of Andrew Wilson, who poisoned his wife in 1755 (Hume, 
vol. ii. p. 482). See Punishments and Dissection. 

CHAIN-SHOT, a nearly obsolete kind of ammunition, chiefly used in naval warfare, 
consisting of two balls connected by a short chain. The object of the chain is to destroy 
the rigging, etc., which otherwise might escape. As grape-shot has been found to serve 
the same end, the making of chain-shot has been discontinued. 

CHAIN SNAKE, or King Snare, an American serpent, haunting moist or shady 
places, and feeding upon mice, moles, small birds, and reptiles. It is remarkable for 
the beauty of its colors, the ground work on the upper part of the body being a lustrous 
black, while the scales are marked with white spots. The head is very small. 

OH A JUG, or CHIUG. Jeiiu da ben-David, b. about 1030; regarded by Jewish crit- 
ics as the first of Hebrew grammarians. lie made some very remarkable and valuable 
discoveries in philology. /■ vk’A. 4 

CHALA'ZA, in botany, a membrane which unites the nucleus and integuments at the 
base of an ovule. It is traversed by vessels which supply nourishment to' the ovule. It 
is often of a different color from the rest of the integuments, and is conspicuous, in the 
II. K. III.— 42 
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ripened seed; but it is sometimes difficult to distinguish it, particularly in oHliotropal 
seeds, when it is in contact with the Kilim , the foramen or micropyle being at the oppo- 
site extremity of the seed. Bee Ovule and Seed. 

The cords which bind the yolk-bag of an egg to the lining membrane at the two ends 
of the shell, and keep it near the middle as it floats in the albumen, are also called 
5 chakizce. They appear to be formed of a peculiarly viscid albumen. 

I CHALCEDOI?, a city of ancient Bithynia, at the entrance of the Buxine, opposite to 

Byzantium. It was founded 684 b.c. by a colony from Megara, and soon became a place 
| of considerable trade and importance. It contained several temples, one of which, ded- 

icated to Apollo, had an oracle. 0. was taken by the Persians, suffered the vicissitudes 
of war during the strife for Grecian supremacy between the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians, and filially merged into the Roman empire. During the Mithridatic war, it was 
the scene of a hold exploit of the Pontic sovereign. Having invaded Bithynia, all the 
wealthy Romans in the district fled for refuge to C., whereupon lie broke the chains' that 
protected the port, burned four ships, and towed away the remaining sixty. Under the 
empire it was made a free city, and was the scene of a general council, held 451 a.d. 
Chosroes the Persian captured it (516 a.d., after which it declined, until it was finally 
demolished by the Turks, who used its ruins to build mosques and other edifices at Con- 
stantinople. C. was the birthplace of the philosopher Xenocrates. 

I The council of 0., to which allusion lias been made, was the fourth universal council, 

and was assembled by the emperor Marcian for the purpose of drawing up a form of 
doctrine in regard to the nature of Christ, which should equally avoid the errors of the 
Nestorians (q.v.) and Monophysites (q.v.), Six hundred bishops, almost all of the east- 
ern or Greek church, were present. The doctrine declared to be orthodox was, that in 
Christ there were two natures, which could not be intermixed (this clause was directed 
against the Monophysites), and which also were not in entire separation (this was directed 
against the Nestorians), but which were so conjoined, that their union destroyed neither 
the peculiarity of each nature, nor the oneness of Christ’s person. 

CHALCE'BOITY (often misspelled caleeclony ), a beautiful mineral of the quartz family, 
i * or rather a variety of quartz, from which it docs not differ in chemical composition or 

in any essential character. It derives its name from Clialcedon in Bithynia, near ■which 
it is found in considerable abundance, and lias been known by the same name from 
ancient times. It occurs in different kinds of rock, but most frequently in old lavas and 
trap-rocks, and' is found in almost all parts of the world where these exist, or where there, 
are boulders derived from them. It is common in Scotland, and specimens of great beauty 
■ are brought from Iceland and the Faroe islands. It never occurs in crystals. It consti- 

tutes the" whole or the principal part of many agates. It is generally translucent, some- 
times semi-transparent, has not much luster, and is in color generally white or bluish 
white, sometimes reddish white, sometimes milk-white, less frequently gray, blue, 
green, yellow, brown, or even black. Its fracture is even, or very slightly conchoidal. 
•— C. is much used in jewelry, for brooches, necklaces, and ornaments of all sorts, the 
■ largest pieces being sometimes made into little boxes, cups, etc. It was much used by 

the ancients, and many beautiful engraved specimens appear in antiquarian collections. 
Chalcedonies with disseminated spots of brown and red, were once very highly -prized, 
and were called siiymites or St. Stephen' ' 8-stones. Petrified plants are sometimes ‘found in 
C., in which they appear to have been encased whilst it was in course of .formation. 
Specimens of 0. are sometimes found enclosing a little water in the interior, which gives 
them a very beautiful appearance; but the wajer easily escapes, to prevent which, rings 
or other ornaments made of such stones are kept in distilled water, when not worn. 
The ancients set a very high value on these anhydrites (Gr. cn, in, and hydor , water). 
The Yincentin was celebrated for producing them. 

CHALCEB'OITYX (or, erroneously, calcedonyx ), a name given to agates formed of 
cacliolong, or a white opaque chalcedony, alternating with a grayish translucent chalce- 
dony. 

CHALCHIHUITL, a stone held in great repute by the ancient Mexicans, and still 
by the Indians of that country, who fashion it into ornaments and occasionally use it in 
trade. It is a turquoise found in the mountains not far from Santa Fe The mines 
were exhausted before the coming of the Spaniards. The stone was valued by the 
Mexicans more highly than gold. 

CHAL'CIS, a genus of Saurian reptiles, the type of a family called cd ole idee, some of 
which are popularly termed snake-lizards, because of the resemblance to snakes in the 
elongated form of the body, the limbs being also remarkably small, so that this family 
forms one of the transition links between the Saurian and the Ophidian reptiles. The scales 
are rectangular, and arranged in transverse bands, without being imbricated or dis- 
posed like tiles. The chalcklm are natives of warm climates, both in the old and new 
worlds. 

■■ ' The name 0. has also been bestowed on a genus of the order hymenaptera , allied to 

1 ihe ichneumons, which has become the type of a tribe or family, containing a vast number 

• : of species— 1500 being supposed to exist in Britain— all of them of small size, many very 

minute, many of them very brilliant in their colors, and the larvae of al 1 of them parasitic 
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in 'the lame or pupae, some even in the eggs, of other insects. The chrysalis of a but- 
terfly or moth often nourishes a great number of these parasites; and they become useful 
in preventing the excessive multiplication of species which destroy valuable plants. 

CHAI/CIS, the capital t. of the island and government of Euboea, Greece, situated on 
the. Eu ri pus, a strait separating the island from Boeotia, and which at this point is only 
120 ft. wide. The Euripus is divided into two channels, of unequal breadth and depth, 
by a rock, which is surmounted by a castle, partly of -Venetian and partly of Turkish 
construction. A stone bridge, of some 70 ft. in length, connects the rock with the Boeo- 
tian shore, while a wooden and movable bridge, or about 85 ft. , unites it with Chalcis, 
C. is a place of very great antiquity, having been founded, as tradition asserts, 
before the Trojan war, by an Ionian colony from Athens. Its rise Was rapid. It 
sent out numerous colonies, and was the center of the trade of the western Med iter, 
ranearj, Governed at first by an aristocracy, it fell .into the hands of the Athenians, 
who in 508 B.c. divided the lands of 0. amongst some of their own number. It 
subsequently fell under the .power of the Macedonians and Romans, mid was at this 
time a place of great military importance, nearly 9 m. in circumference, and had 
many fine temples, theaters, and other public buildings. Aristotle died at Chalcis. 
In the middle ages, it was prosperous under the Venetians, who held it for nearly 
three centuries, until its conquest by the Turks in 1470. The lion of St. Mark is, 
or. was until within recent years, still to be seen over the gateway between the 
bridge and the citadel. Not many ancient remains now 7 exist at Chalcis. The 
streets are narrow, but the houses, many of which owe their origin to the Venetians, 
are substantial and spacious. Pop. ’70, 0,447. 

CHALCOGRAPHY, a pedantic term used to signify engraving on copper, com- 
pounded of the Greek words chalkos , brass or copper, and grapho , I write. The 
term is inaccurate when applied, as it often is, to engraving on other metals, such 
- as steel and zinc. For zinc-engraving the still more objectionable word zincography 
has been invented. 

CHALDiE’A* See Babylon, Babylonia. 

C II ALT) /E ' AN CHRISTIANS, a branch of Nestorians who acknowledge the pope 
of Rome. They use the eastern rite, and are under the patriarch of Baby ion. They 
are supposed to number about 70,000. 

CHAIVDSE. See Aramasa. 

CHALDEE, an old Scotch dry measure, containing 16 bolls. See Boll. 

CHALLE02T (Lat. caldarivm , a vessel for warm water), an old dry measure used in 
selling coal, and containing SO heaped bushels. Coal is now sold by weight. 

CHALETE DAY, an inlet of the gulf of St. Lawrence, between Gaspe, a district of 
Lower Canada, and New Brunswick, having a depth of 90 m. from e. to w., and a width 
varying from 12 to 20. The Restigouciie, which enters the gulf from New Brunswick 
at its very head, marks, at its mouth, the interprovincial boundary. 

Oil ALECKS, . bay of, a westward extension of the- gulf of St. Lawrence, separating 
New llrimswick from Quebec. It is nearly 100 in. long, and varies in width from 10 to 
22 miles. It is navigable in all parts, and Is much resorted to for its mackerel fisheries. 

CHALICE (Lat. calix, a cup). This ancient name for an ordinary drinking-cup has 
been retained for the vessels used for the wine in the holy sacrament. Chalices are 
commonly made of silver, but it was not unusual for them to be of gold, or gilt and 
jeweled. Chalices were also made of glass, crystal, and agate; hut "these substances 
have been abandoned, in consequence of their fragile nature. The C. is the attribute of 
St. John the evangelist. 

CHALK, a soft earthy variety of limestone or carbonate of lime, forming great strata, 
and claiming the attention of the geologist even more than of the mineralogist. It is 
generally of a yellowish-white color, but sometimes snow-white. It is easily broken, 
ami has an earthy fracture, is rough and very meager to the touch, and adheres slightly 
to the tongue, it generally contains a little silica, alumina, or magnesia, sometimes all 
of these. Although often Very soft and earthy, it is sometimes so compact that it can 
be mod ns a building-stone f and it is used lor this purpose either in a rough state, or 
sawn into blocks of proper shape and size. It is burned into quicklime, and nearly all 
the houses in London are cemented with mortar so procured. The siliceous particles 
being separated by pounding and diffusing in Water, it becomes whiting, of which the 
domestic uses are familiar to every one. Carpenters and others use it for making marks, 
which arc easily effaced : the blackboard and piece of C. are now’ common equally in the 
lecture-moms of universities and in the humblest village-schools. C., perfectly purified, 
is mixed with vegetable coloring matters, such as turmeric, litmus, saffron, and sap 
green, to form pastil colors; but vegetable colors which contain an acid are changed by 
it. .See Crayon, The Vienna white of artists is simply purified chalk. In a perfectly 
purified state, it is administered as a medicine, to correct acidity in the stomach. C. is 
also extensively used as a manure. See Lime, as a manure. 

CHALK, Black, is a mineral quite different from .common chalk, and apparently 
receives Us name from resembling it in meagerness to the touch, in soiling the Ungers, 
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I and in being used for drawing, writing, etc. It is also called Drawing -slate. It is of 

i a slaty structure, of a -bluish or grayish-black color, easily cut and broken, and makes a 

perfectly black mark on paper. It ‘is used for drawing, and as a black color in painting. 
It becomes red by .exposure to beat. It is essentially a kind of clay <q.v.), and derives 
its color from carbon, which it contains. It is found in primitive mountains, in Spain, 
France, Italy, etc., also in the coal formation in Scotland. — Brian q ox Chalk and 
French Oiialk are popular names for soapstone (q.v.). — Red Chalk is oehery red clay- 
iron-ore, consisting of clay and much peroxide of iron. It is of a brownish-red color, 
and a somewhat slaty structure, the cross fracture earthy. The coarser varieties are 
used chiefly by carpenters for making marks on wood; the liner, by painters. If occurs 
in. thin beds in clay-slate and grauwacke-slate in some parts of Germany. 

• CHALK-BEDS. See Cretaceous Group. 

CHALKING the BOOB, a mode of warning tenants to remove from burghal tene- 
ments, long known and still in use in Scotland. The practice is thus described by Mr. 
Hunter in liis valuable work on Landlord and Tenant; “A. burgh-officer, in presence of 
witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty days before Whitsunday, which is held to 
\ be a legal warning. There is no execution at the parish church, but the officer makes 

out an execution of ‘chalking,’ in which Iris name must he inserted, and which must be 
subscribed by himself and two witnesses. This ceremony now proceeds simply on the 
t verbal order of the proprietor, but anciently the interposition of a judge was requisite. 

In sueffi a case, authority was given by one of the magistrates to. the burgh-officer.’’ 
That judicial authority is still assumed to lie at the root of the proceeding, is apparent 
from the fact that the execution bears that the warning lias been executed in her 
majesty’s name and authority, and that of the magistrates of the burgh. The officer 
l ought to notify to the tenant the object of his visit, though it is not perhaps indispen- 

[ sable that he should do so. The execution of chalking is a warrant under which decree 

of removal will be pronounced by the burgh-court, in virtue of which the tenant may be 
ejected on the expiration of. a charge of six, days. Bee Ejectment. 

CHALKLEY, Thomas, 1 675-1741 ; a Quaker preacher, native of London. He came 
to America in 1698, and traveled in Virginia, Maryland, and the New England colonies. 
Returning to England, he married, and soon .afterwards came back and settled in Phila- 
delphia. "Again he crossed the sea and traveled in Holland and Germany; thence he 
went to the West Indies, where he died while engaged in missionary work. In his 
will he founded the library of the four monthly meetings of Friends in Philadelphia. The 
journal of his life and labors has been published. 

CHALKY ISLAND, in New Zealand, near the s.w. extremity of Middle Island, about 
lat. 46° s., and lou. 166 ' J 20' east. It takes its name from being composed of a mass of 
white limestone, and imparts the same to the adjacent bay of 16 m. in length, and also 
to one of the harbors of the inlet. 

CHALLENGE. See Duel. 

CHALLENGE. See Jury. • 

CH ALL ONER, Richard* 1691-1781; the son of an English dissenter, but brought 
up among Roman Catholics, whose religion he embraced. He was ordained a priest at 
Douay, and made professor in the faculty. In 1780, he held the English mission in 
London, where he published several religious works. I 11 1758, he became vicar aposto- 
lic, residing generally in London; but during the “No Popery” riots of 1780, be retired 
into the country. He was the author of numerous controversial and devotional works, 
the most popular one being The Garden of the Soul , which has been frequently reprinted, 
and translated into various languages. He revised the Douay Bible (in English); and 
as an antidote to Foxe’s well-known Martyrology , be wrote Memoirs of Missionary Priests 
and Other Catholics of both Sexes, who suffered Death or Imprisonment in Bn gland on 
Account of their Meligion. 

CHALMERS, Alexander, 1759-1884; a Scotchman educated for a physician who 
gave up that calling for literature, writing for periodicals generally, and being for some 
time editor of the Morning Herald . Besfdes revised editions of standard authors, lie 
published a General Biographical Dictionary, in 32 vols. ; a Glossary to Shakespeare; and 
BritUh-'Bsmyisfs from tilt- Tatter to' the Guardian,, both inclusive. 

CHAL'MERS, George, an eminent historical antiquary, was b. at Fochabers, Moray- 
shire, Scotland, in 1742. Having attended King’s college. Aberdeen, and afterwards 
studied law at Edinburgh, be went in 1763 to North America, where he practiced as a 
lawyer till the breaking out of the war of independence. Being a keen loyalist, he 
returned to Britain, where he was appointed clerk to the board of trade in 1786. The 
duties of this office he continued to discharge witli diligence and ability till his death in 
1825. Before his appointment, lie had distinguished himself by various publications in 
political economy ; and for some time after he devoted himself chiefly to editing the 
works of various authors and writing biographies. His great work is his Caledonia; an 
'■ Account , Historical and Topographical , of North Britain;, a production displaying pro- 

found research into the history of Scotland, and abounding in varied erudition. It 
was intended to Me completed in 4 vols. 4to. The first volume, containing the historical 
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part, appeared in 1807; of the other three, •which were destined to give an account of 
the several counties, the second, embracing Roxburghshire, Berwickshire, Hadding- 
tonshire, 'Edinburghshire, Linlithgowshire, Peeblesshire, and Selkirkshire, appeared in 
1810; the third, containing the counties of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigton, Ayr, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, appeared in 1824. A fourth volume is understood 
to have been left at his death, ready lor the press. 

Among his other publications are: Political Annals of Hie United Colonies (Lond. 
1780); On the Comparative . Strength of Great Britain, during the present and the four 
preceding Beigns (Loud. 1782, 1786, 1794, 1802, 1812); A Collection of Treaties between 
Great Britain and other Powers (2 vols, Lond. 1790); Life of Daniel Defoe (Lond. 1786); 
Life of Thomas Buddiman (1794); Life of Mary Queen of Scots (Lond 1818); editions of 
the works of Allan Ramsay (I860), and of sir David Lindsay (1806), with memoirs; also 
various pamphlets apologizing for those, himself included, who had believed in the 
authenticity of the Shakespeare manuscripts forged by Mr. Ireland. 

CHALIIEES, Thomas, d.d., hl.d., was b. at Anstruther, in Fifeshire, 17th Mar., 
1780, educated at the university of St. Andrews, and in his 19th year licensed to preach 
the gospel. In 1808, he was* ordained minister of the parish of Kilmariy, in Fifeshire, 
about 9 m. from St. Andrews. At this period his attention was './entirely, absorbed by 
■mathematics and natural philosophy, to the neglect of the studies appertaining to his 
profession. To gratify his love of scientific pursuits, lie even formed mathematical and 
chemistry classes in Sh Andrews during the winter of 1808-04, and by his wonderful 
enthusiasm and lucidity of exposition excited intense interest, and obtained for 
himself a great reputation. In 1808, he published an inquiry into" tlie Extent and Stabil- 
ity of National Resources, which proved his capacity for dealing with questions of politi- 
cal economy. Shortly after this, certain domestic calamities, and a severe illness of his 
own; opened up the fountains of his soul, and rendered him keenly susceptible to relig- 
ious impressions. . Having to prepare an article on Christianity for Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Enqjelgpmclia, he commenced an extensive study of the evidences, and - rose from his 
investigations convinced that Christianity was a fad, and the Bible the veritable “word 
of God.” Then tlie great genius of the man broke forth like sunshine. He . grew ear- 
nest, eloquent, devout, and faithful to Ids pastoral duties. In July, 1815, he was trans- 
lated to the Tron church and parish, Glasgow, where liis magnificent oratory took the 
city by storm. Ilis Astronomical Discourses were probably the most sublimely intellec- 
tual and imaginative that had ever been preached in a Scottish pulpit. They were pub- 
lished in 1817, and had a prodigious popularity. During the same year lie visited Lon- 
don, where his preaching excited as great a sensation as at home. But C/s energies 
could not be exhausted by mere oratory. Discovering that his parish was in a state of 
great ignorance and immorality, he began to devise a scheme for overtaking and check- 
ing the alarming evil. It seemed to him that the only means by which this could be 
accomplished washy “revivifying, remodeling, and extending the old parochial econ- 
omy of Scotland,” which had 'proved so fruitful of good in the rural parishes. In order 
to wrestle more closely with the ignorance and vice of Glasgow, O., in 1819, became 
minister of St. John's ‘parish, “ th(T population of which was made up principally of 
weavers, laborers, factory- workers, and other operatives.” “Of its 2,000 families,” 
says Dr. Hanna, “ more than 800 had no connection with any Christian church, while 
the number of its uneducated children was countless.” We have not space to narrate 
at length how vast and successful were the labors of Chalmers. It is sufficient to say, 
that in pursuance of his favorite plan, he broke up his parish into 20 districts, each of 
which lie placed under separate management, and established two week-day schools, 
and between 40auid 60 local Sabbath-schools, for the instruction of the children of the 
“ poorer and neglected classes,” more than 1000 of whom attended. In a multitude of 
other ways lie sought to elevate and purify 'the lives of his parishioners. While in 
Glasgow,' O. had matured his opinions relative to the best method of providing for the 
poor! He disliked the English system of a “ compulsory assessment,” and preferred 
the old Scotch method of voluntary contributions at the church-door, administered by 
elders. The management of the poor in the parish of St. John’s was intrusted to his 
care by the authorities, as an experiment, and in four years he reduced the pauper 
expenditures from .-€1400 to £280 per annum. 

But such herculean toils began to undermine his constitution, and in 1828 he accepted 
■the otter of the moral philosophy chair in St. Andrews, where he wrote his treatise on 
the Use and Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827). In the following 
year he was transferred to tlie chair of theology in Edinburgh, and in 1882 published a 
work on political economy. In 1888 appeared iiis Bridgewater treatise, On the Adapta- 
tion of External Main re to'tkc Moral and Intellectual Oonstit ution of Man . It was received 
•with great favor, and obtained for the author many literary honors; the royal society of 
Edinburgh electing him a fellow, and the French institute a corresponding member, 
while tlie university of Oxford conferred on him the degree of d.c.l. In 1884, he was 
appointed convener of the church-extension committee; and after seven years of enthu- 
siastic labor, announced that un wards of £800,000 had been collected from the nation, 
and 220 new churches built. Meanwhile, however, troubles were springing up in the 
bosom of the church itself. The evangelical party had become predominant in the gen- 
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oral assembly, and "came forward as the vindicators of popular rights; the struggles in 
regard to patronage between them and the “ moderate*’ or “ Erastian” party became 
keener and more frequent, until the decision of the civil courts in the famous “ Audi- 
te rarder and Strathbogie” cases brought matters to a crisis; and on the 18th of May, 
1843, C., followed by 470 clergymen, left the church of his fathers, rather than sacrifice 
those principles which he believed essential to the purity, honor, and independence of 
the church. Bee articles Disruption and Free Church. The rapid formation and 
organization of the Free church were greatly owing to his indefatigable exertions, in 
consequence of which he was elected principal of the Free church college, and spent 
the close of his life in the zealous performance of his learned duties, and in perfecting 
Ms Institutes of Theology . He died suddenly at Morningside, Edinburgh, May 80 , 18 - 17 ." 

This is not the place for a criticism on the works of C., which extend to" more than 
SO volumes. It is sufficient to say, that they contain valuable and. in some cases, origi- 
nal contributions to the sciences of natural theology, Christian apologetics, and political 
economy; while on minor topics, such as the church-establishment question, they exhibit 
both novelty and ingenuity of argument. As an orator,* C. was unique and unrivaled. 
We read of men, in the history of the Christian church, whom we can believe to have 
been as eloquent, impassioned, and earnest, but nowhere do we encounter a man in 
whom intellect, feeling, and imagination were so harmoniously combined— a nature so 
“nobly planned, to warn, to comfort, and command.” Scotland never produced a 
greater or more lovable soul, one more gentle, guileless, genial-liearted, or yet more 
fervid, from the strength of a resolute and irresistible will, before whose impetus diffi- 
culties were clashed aside as by a torrent. There have been some loftier and more purely 
original minds in Scotland than C. ? s, but there has never been a truer one, nor a heart 
whose Christian faith and piety were more intense, sincere, and humane. 

CHALON -SUE-SAOHE , at. of France, in the department of Saone-et-Loire, about 33 
m. n. of M&con. It is situated on the right bank of the Saone, at the point where that 
river is joined by the Canal-du-Centre, which unites the Saone with the Loire, and 
secures C. an extensive traffic with the central districts of France, as well as with the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. The town is generally well built, good quays line the 
river, along which also the finest houses extend. Vineyards, wood, meadows, and 
cultivated lields surround and add variety and beauty to the situation. Its manu- 
factures include bats, hosiery, vinegar, oil, pottery, jewelry, and imitation pearls ; and 
it has a large trade in the agricultural and other produce of the district. Steamboats 
navigate the Saone from C. downwards. Fop. ’76, 20,571. C. occupies the site of the 
ancient GaUllomm or CahalUmm. 

CHALOHS-SFE-MABITE, a t, of France, in the department of Marne, 107 m. e. of 
Paris by railway. It stands on the right bank of the river Marne, which is here crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge. C. is old ; and the houses consist chiefly of timber, lath, 
and plaster. The situation, however, is agreeable, and the town contains some fine 
public buildings, the principal of which is the cathedral, in the sanctuary of which 
there is one of the finest grand altars in France. On the east side of the town there is 
the splendid Promenade clu Jard, or park, which covers 10 acres. C; has manufactures 
of woolens, cotton, leather, etc., and a considerable trade in grain, hemp, rape-seed oil, 
and Champagne wine. Pop. ’76, 20,215. Previous to the union of Champagne with 
France in 1284, the population numbered about 60,000. In 1856, Napoleon III. formed 
the celebrated camp of C. to the n.e. of the town, which was occupied during the 
Franco- Prussian war by C'anrobert, and afterwards by MacMahon. On the night of 
Aug. 21, 1870, MacMalion withdrew his troops ; and next day the town was occupied 
by the Germans. 

CHALOTAIS, La, Louis Rene De Caradeuc, 1701-85 : procurcur-gencral of the 
parliament of Brittany, where lie was a decided opponent of Jesuits. Grimm asserts 
that Chalotais’s reports led to the suppression of the Jesuits in France. Voltaire gave 
C. high praise for his essay on national education. Later in life lie was subjected 
to long political persecution, blit was finally found free of blame, and resumed his 
place in the parliament at Rennes. 

CHALYBJS'US, a genus of birds very closely allied to the baritahs (q.v.), but having 
a rather thicker bill, and the nostrils pierced in a broad membranous space. The 
species are natives of New Guinea, and are birds of the most beautiful plumage, remark- 
able for the brilliancy of their metallic tints, and particularly for the resemblance to 
burnished steel, to which they owe their name (Gr. chalyps , ybos, steel). On this 
account, they are sometimes included under the name of birds of paradise ; and the 
skin of G. paradigms, deprived of its feet, is sold as that of a bird of paradise. 

CHALYB2EITS, Heinrich Moritz, a German philosopher, was b. 8d July, 1796, at 
Pfaffroda, in Saxony, and educated at Leipsic. After spending some years in teaching, 
he was appointed in 1839 professor of philosophy in the university of Kiel, where he 
remained till his death in 1862. His chief works are the Hkt&meke En twiekel ung der 
speeulatken Philosophic von Kant his Jlegd (1836— English translations by Edersheira 
and Talk); System der speeulatken Ethik (1850); Philosophic und Chnstenthum (1858); 
and Fundamental Philosophic (1861). 
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CHALYB'EATE W A TEES are those which contain a considerable portion of iron in 
solution. They are of two kinds, carbonated and sulphated. The carbonated G. W. 
contain carbonate of iron (FeO,CO a ) dissolved in excess of carbonic acid, and may be 
recognized by forming an ocliry deposit of red oxide of iron (Fe 2 0 3 ) on the surface of 
the stones near the mouths of the springs, owing to the escape of the carbonic acid. on 
exposure to the air. Islington Spa near London, Tunbridge Wells, and Oddy’s Saline 
C. W. at Harrogate, are examples of this class. Where an excess of carbonic acid is 
present, communicating a sparkling aspect to the water and an acidulous taste, as at 
.Pyrmont and other places, the term a^klulo-chalybeate or acidido-firruginous is applied. 
The sulphated 0. W. contain sulphate of iron (FeO,SO s ) dissolved in them, and 
examples of this class are afforded at the Isle of Wight (the Band Bock spring). Vicars 
bridge, Moffat, etc. C. W. are characterized by a more or lest inky or styptic taste ; 
by becoming of a purplish black tint when infusion of galls or tea, and some varieties 
of wine, are added ; and by giving a pale blue color on the addition of a few drops of 
feiTocyan-ide of potassium (yellow prussiate of potash). C. W. are of great service in 
cases of debility, and the akdula- carbonated kind being lighter on the stomach, is gen- 
erally preferred ; but all C. Yv . are to be avoided in plethoric, febrile, and inflammatory 
conditions of the system. 

CIIAM, or A-MEd.es De Noe, 1819-79; b. Paris; the son of a former peer of France; 
lie was intended for tire polytechnic school, but preferring painting lie studied with Paul 
Delaroche, and afterwards with M. Charlet, where he developed a talent for the gro- 
tesque. Beginning in 1813, lie contributed, chiefly to Charivari (the Punch of France), 
an immense number of caricatures, and some sketches, under the signature of <c Cham.” 
Ilis political cartoons are singularly sharp and effective. lie lias also written many 
vaudevilles. 

CZCA’KA, a genus of Iamellibranehiate mollusks. The shell consists of two unequal 
val ves, having two hinge-teeth in the one valve, and one in the other. The general form 
of the shell approaches to orbicular. The shell is generally thick, and is foliated with 
leaf-like projections, which arise in a somewhat regular manner from its surface; these 
and the colors of some of the species combining to make them very beautiful. The 
shells of the dm nice are often called dams or damp shells, a name which they- share with 
some of the pecicns , spmdyli, etc. They are found only in the seas of warm climates, 
none further n. than the Mediterranean. The Linnsean genus C. contained many species 
now removed to other families, but the restricted genus.C.. is- the type of a family clumddm. 
Thirty fossil species have been referred to 0., 4 from the cretaceous period, and 2G from 
the tertiary. # 

CHAM ABE', See Pauley. 

CHAMS'EOES, a genus of palms, with fan-shaped leaves, less exclusively tropical than 
palms are in general, and of which one species, G. humiii% is the only palm truly indige- 
nous to Europe. It extends as far u. as to the neighborhood of Nice. It is sometimes 
called the Palmetto. The flowers are in spathes about G toS in. long; the fruit is a 
triple blackish spongy drupe, which is eaten, as are also the young shoots. This palm 
is so tolerant of a cih! climate, that a specimen has lived in the open air in the botanic 
garden of Edinburgh for more than 50 years, with the protection of matting in very 
severe winters. In its native regions, the leaves are much used for thatching, and for 
making brooms, hats, clmir-bottoms, etc. They abound in an excellent liber, which the 
Arabs mix with camel’s hair, and make into tent covers; cordage, and sometimes sail- 
cloth. are made of it in Spain; it is imported into France, and used for making carpets, 
under the name of African, hair. The French in Algeria make paper and pasteboard of 
it; and it is supposed that it may prove a valuable commercial commodity, as a material 
for paper-making. — Other species of the genus abundant in India, China, etc., serve 
similar purposes, and deserve attention in connection with paper. — To this genus belongs 
also the West Indian palm, which yields the material for chip hats (see Brazilian Grass); 
and the palmetto (q.v.) of North America is by some botanists referred to it. 

CHAM ALA' El, a peak of the Himalaya between Thibet and Botan, in lat. 28° 4' il, 
and long. 00" e„ 'said to have an elevation of 27,200 ft., or more than 5 m. and a furlong. 

CHAM BA, a feudatory state of n. India, subordinate to the Punjab government, 
between 83 and ;3;j’ if n., and 75" 54' and 76° 80' east. A range of mountains separate 
<J. from Kashmir. C. is about Goby 50m. in length and breadth; pop. 140,000. The 
agricultural products are wheat and millet, and among other productions arc timber, , 
nuts, wax, honey, lime, and slate. 

CHAMBER, of a piece of artillery, or small arm, is a contracted part of the bore, at 
the. breed i (mil. The 0. contains the charge of powder, but is too small t:o contain the 
shot or shell. Some of these cavities are spherical, some cylindrical, some conical with 
a hemispherical termination, and some pear-shaped. Carronades and shell guns are 
usually chambered. The charge just fits the 0., and the ball or shell comes in contact 
with it. Chambered guns are more slow to load and fire than those which are not cham- 
bered; and therefore the adoption of this form depends very much on the kind of ser- 
vice in which the 'weapon is to be employed. Its primary use is in kinds of ordnance: 
in which the chai*ge is small compared with the caliber, and in which, consequently,. 
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there would he great loss of power unless the charge wore confined within a compara- 
tively limited space at the time of the explosion. 

CHAMBER, of COMMERCE, a body of merchants and traders, associated for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of its own members, of the town or district to which the 
society belongs, and of the community generally, in so far as these have reference to 
trade and merchandise. Of the means by which these objects are sought to he accom- 
plished, the following may be mentioned as the most prominent: 1. By representing and 
urging on the legislature the viws of their memlfbrs in mercantile affairs; 2. By aiding 
in the preparation of legislative measures having reference to trade, such, for example, 
as the bankrupt acts; 3. By collecting statistics Bearing upon the staple trade of the 
district; 4. In some places, by acting as a sort of court of arbitration in mercantile 
questions; 5. By attaining by combination advantages in trade which might be beyond 
the reach of individual enterprise. 

These institutions are of continental origin, and, like so many others which England 
has borrowed from that source, were first introduced into Scotland. The oldest 0. of 0. 
in France is that of Marseille, which dates from the end of the 14th or commencement 
of the loth century. This chamber was invested with very remarkable powers. It 
shared in the municipal jurisdiction, and in the administration of justice in mercantile 
questions. It was several times suppressed and re-established* and it was not till 1<>50 
that its powers were fixed, and that it received its ultimate organization, The second 
chamber in France was that of Dunkerque, which was established in 1700. The same 
year a council-general of commerce was instituted at Paris, which, in addition to six 
councilors of state, consisted of twelve merchants or traders, delegated by the principal 
commercial towns of the kingdom, an arrangement which led within the next lew years 
to the formation of chambers of commerce everywhere in France. We thus find that the 
chamber at Lyon was instituted in 1702, those of Iiouen and Toulouse in 1703, of Mont- 
pellier in 1704, of Bordeaux in 1705, etc. By an order of council of Aug. 80, 1702, a 
direct relation was established between these various chambers and the central council 
of commerce. These chambers were all suppressed by a decree of the national assem- 
bly in 1701, but they were re-established by a consular edict in 1802, which' Used the 
population of the towns in which they might be established, and the number of their 
members, who’ were to he chosen from amongst the merchants who had carried on trade 
in person for a period of not less than ten. years. Sixty of the best known merchants, 
presided over by the prefect or the maire, were charged to elect the members of these 
new clambers. They then presented to tlig. government two candidates for the office of 
member of the general council of commerce, instituted at Paris uhider the minister of the 
interior. This organization was again modified iu; 188.3, and still later by the ordon- 
nances of Sept., 1851, and Aug., 1852, by which these bodies are now regulated. In 
accordance with that decree, the members of these bodies arc now elected by the chief 
merchants of each town chosen for that purpose by the prefect. Their number cannot 
be less than 9, nor more than 21. They hold office for six years, one third of their num- 
ber being* renewed every two years, but the members resigning being re-eligible. The 
functions now assigned to these chambers in France are— to give? to the government 
advice and information on industrial and commercial subjects; to suggest the means of 
increasing the industry gmd commerce of their respective districts, or of improving com- 
mercial legislation and taxation; to suggest the execution of works requisite for the 
public service, or which may tend to the increase of trade or commerce, such as the 
construction of harbors, the deepening of rivers, the formation of railways, and the like. 
On these and similar subjects, the advice of the chambers, when not volunteered, is 
demanded by the government. In most of the other countries of continental Europe 
there are similar institutions for the purpose of conveying information and advice to the 
central government, and making it acquainted with local feelings and interests in com- 
mercial "matters. 

The oldest C. of C. in Great Britain is believed to be that of Glasgow, which was 
instituted 1st Jan., 1788, and obtained a royal charter, which was registered at Edin- 
burgh on the 31st of the same month. That of Edinburgh was instituted in 1785, and 
incorporated by royal charter in 1786. The Edinburgh C. of C. was the first public 
body which petitioned for the abolition of the coni laws, and the adoption of free-trade 
principles; and stood almost alone in the United Kingdom in advocating the Suez canal 
project. It also originated the movement that government should undertake the 
telegraph service in connection with the post-office. Six hundred of the bankers, mer- 
chants, and ship-owners of Edinburgh and ‘Leith constitute the chamber. The 
Manchester chamber, since so famous for its exertions in the cause of free-trade, was 
not established till 1820, and for many years it continued to be the only institution of 
the kind in England. Its members number about 400. In Hull there lias been a G. of 
O. since 1837, hut those of Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford, notwithstanding the great 
trading and manufacturing interests of these towns, were not established till 1850, in 
which year, strangely enough, a similar institution was established in s. Australia. 
The Liverpool 0. of C. numbers nearly 600. The annual income of the Manchester 
chamber is upwards of £600, that of Liverpool about £800, contributed entirely by 
the subscriptions of members, amounting generally to £1 Is. a year. There are now 
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chambers of commerce in all the great mercantile towns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in I860 there was established an “ Association of Chambers of Commerce of the 
•United Kingdom.” In Canada, there is a Dominion board of trade, which consists of 
the chambers of commerce, or boards of trade, as they are indifferently called, of a 
dozen of the most important cities of the Dominion. 

CHAMBER of COMMERCE, ante. The Chamber of Commerce of Hew York city 
Is the oldest existing institution of the kind in America, organized in 1768, and incorpo- 
rated by royal charter Mar. 13, 1770, under the name of The 'Corporation of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Hew York in America. When the state'- -.government was 
established tlie charter was renewed by the legislature. It was composed at tirst of 24 
of the most prominent merchants of the city, who established an exchange -which has 
been ever since kept up, though not recently under control of the body. '" The objects 
of the Chamber of Commerce are to encourage and promote commerce, support industry, 
adjust disputes relative to trade, and procure such laws and regulations as may be 
found necessary for the benefit of trade in general. The membership is about 800, 
including nearly all the leading merchants, financiers, and business men of the city. 
Several years ago a court of arbitration was established, by which differences between 
members are adjusted, and much litigation in courts avoided. Meetings are held once 
a month. In the room* of the chamber is a vast collection of commercial and other 
statistics. Similar bodies exist in other large American cities. 

CHAMSEB-COTTNSEL, a barrister or advocate who gives opinions in his own chambers, 
but does not, or rarely does, plead in court. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Lord, or King’s C., as he was formerly called, has been one of the 
principal officers of state from very early times, and for centuries lie was an influential 
member of the government. He has the function of indorsing the king’s answer on 
petitions presented to him, and very often of communicating his majesty’s pleasure to 
parliament and to the council. He was always a member of the council himself, ex officio. 
Though he has long ceased to have any share in the responsibilities of government, 
the (X is still an officer of very high standing in the royal household, lie has control 
over all the officers and servants of the roy el chambers, except those of the bedchamber, 
over the establishment attached to the chapel royal, the physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries, of the household. The G. has further the oversight of the queen’s musicians, 
comedians, trumpeters, messengers, etc.; and all tradesmen and artificers in her service 
are appointed by him. When the office of keeper of the great wardrobe was abolished 
in 1782, the duties of providing the state-robes of the royal family, the household, and 
officers of state, devolved on the lord chamberlain. All theaters in towns in which a 
royal palace is situated, require to be licensed by the Lord C., and no new play can be 
performed anywhere without liis license. All persons desiring to be. presented at ■levees: 
or drawing-rooms, require to send their cards to the Lord C.» and it is his duty to see 
that the persons thus applying are entitled by station and character to be presented to 
the queen. The C. also Issues her majesty’s invitations to balls, parties, etc. In 
accordance with ancient custom, the Lord O. is still a member of the privy council. 
His salary is £2,000 a year, but his tenure of office depends on that of the political party 
to whieh’hc belongs. 

The Vkd-cliamherlam is the deputy and assistant of the Lord G., and in his absence ’ 
exercises the full authority which belongs to his principal. Ills office existed In the 
time of Richard II. He is also dependent' on the administration, and is usually a member 
of the privy council. His salary is £924 per annum. 

CHAMBER! AIK, The Lord Great, is a hereditary officer of great antiquity, and 
formerly of great importance. He has the government of the palace at Westminster, 
and, upon solemn occasions, the keys of Westminster ball and of the court of requests 
are delivered to him. At these times, the gentleman usher of the black rod, the 
yeoman usher, and the doorkeepers, are under his orders. At coronations, state-trials, 
banquets, and the like, the litting-up -of the ball devolves on him: When the queen 
goes to parliament, he delivers the sword of state to any member of the administration 
whom be chooses, to be borne before her majesty, he himself walking on her right baud. 
During the sitting of parliament, he has charge of the house of lords, and issues tickets 
of admission on ''the opening or prorogation of parliament. Some fees and perquisites 
belong to him. This office, conferred by Henry I. on Albcrie do Vere, was inherited by 
female succession from the De Yeres, earls of Oxford, by the Denies, and is now held, 
conjointly by lady "Willoughby de Eresby and the marquis of Ohoimondtdey, in right of 
their mothers, sisters and co-heirs of Robert, fourth duke of Aneaster. They discharge 
the duties alternately in each succeeding reign, a lady acting by deputy. Lord Aveland 
is at pres* nt deputy great chamberlain. 

OH AMB ERL AIM, Joshua L., b. Me., 1828; a graduate of Rowdoin college. 
During the civil war he served with distinction, was six times wounded, and left the 
service with the rank of maj.gen. From 1866 to 1870, he was governor of Maine, and 
in 1871 was chosen president of Bow doin college. When the. democrats and fusionists 
under the lead of gov. Garceion, in 1879-80 undertook to get possession of the state 
government, and there was some danger of civil war, C. was general-in-chief of the 
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militia of the state. He adhered to the regularly elected legislature, as sustained by the 
unanimous opinion of the supreme court, and by a quiet but firm bold of his lawful 
power, without any display of military force, prevented the intended violence and 
usurpation. 

CHAMBERS, Practice before a Judge or Vice-chancellor at. It is to appli- 
cations to the court in banc alone that the name of motions is properly given. But 
there are certain matters of subordinate importance, regarding which applications arc 
made to a single judge at chambers, who decides in a summary way on the pleadings. 

CHAMBERS, a co. in e. Alabama, on the Georgia border, intersected by the Atlantic 
and West Point railroad. Before a division was made to form Lee co., the area was 
775 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 23,440 — 12,078 colored. It is partly bounded by the Chattahocche 
river, and is intersected by the Tallapoosa. Productions, cotton, corn, wheat, and sweet 
potatoes. Co. seat, Lafayette. 

CHAMBERS, a co. in s.e. Texas, on the gulf of Mexico, bounded on the w. by Gal- 
veston bay, and intersected by Trinity river; 000 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 2187 — GO 3 colored. 
The surface is mainly prairie ; "productions, corn, cotton, and sweet potatoes. Co. seat, 
Wallisville. 

CHAMBERS, Ephraim, the compiler of the first English encyclopaedia. He was b. 
at Kendal in the latter part of the 17th c., and began life as an apprentice to a globe- 
maker in London, where lie conceived the idea of liis encyclopaedia. The first edition 
of the work, in 2 vols. folio, appeared in 1728; ten years later, the 2d appeared; and in 
the year following, the 3d. The 4th was issued in 1741, a year after the editor’s death. 
A 5th appeared in 1743, and a 6th, with new matter, in 1750. This work forms the 
basis 'of Dr. Rees’s Cyclopaedia in 45 quarto vols., and may be considered ns the 
forerunner of the now countless publications of an encyclopaedic character (see 
Encyclopaedia). 

CHAMBERS, George, 1803-40; an English painter. When a boy he followed tho 
sea, where he made sketches of vessels, which so pleased his master that he canceled the 
boy’s indentures. 0. then apprenticed himself to an old woman who kept a paint-shop, 
and began house-painting. Finally lie got employment as assistant in painting* the 
panorama of London for the Colosseum, and then became scene-painter in a theater. 
Ilis best works are naval battles, such as “ The Bombardment of Algiers,” and “ The 
Capture of Porto Bello,” both in the Greenwich hospital. 

CHAMBERS, William and Robert, the editors and publishers of this Encyclopedia 
and other works; b. at Peebles, W. in 1800, R. in 1802. Bearing up against 'the diffi- 
culties -of his early life, W. C. began business as a bookseller in Edinburgh, 1819; 
afterwards. adding printing to his business. Between 1825 and 1880, he wrote the 
Gazetteer of Scotland. 1 vol. ; and the -Book of Scotland, 1 vol. It. C. also began business as 
a bookseller in Edinburgh, and from 1823 to 1830 wrote successively the Traditions of 
Edinburgh, 2 vols.; Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 1 vol.; Picture of Scotland, 2 vols.; and 
Histories of [Rebellion# in Scotland, and L f e of James I., 5 vols. Next, he edited Scottish 
Ballads and Songs, 8 vols. ; and Biography of Distinguished Scotchmen, 4 vols. His Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh procured him the friendship of sir Walter Scott, who coniributcd 
various memoranda for the work. W. C. projected Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, and 
that periodical was commenced on the 4th of Feb., 1832, about six weeks in advance of 
the Penny Magazine, and may be considered the pioneer of that class of cheap and 
popular periodicals of a wholesome kind now so generally diffused. The success of tho 
Journal was materially promoted by the essays, moral and humorous, of TL: CL, who 
. from the first was an aide collaborate ur. United from this period in the peculiar pro- 
fession of 'writing.' editing, printing, and publishing, W. and R. 0. issued a series of 
works designed for popular instruction, including the Journal (now 'amounting, 'in its 
different series, to 65 vols.). Among these works are Chambers's- Information for the 
People, 2 vols. ; Chambers'; s Educational Course, 150 vols. ; Cyclopaedia of English Literature, 
2 vols. ; Miscellany of Useful and Enterimning Tracts, 20 Vols. ; Papers for the People, 12 
vols. ; and the present Eneyelopcedia , 10 vols. In conducting these laborious under- 
takings, they necessarily depended on a number of accomplished literary assistants. 
In 1849, W. C. acquired the estate of Glenormistou in Peeblesshire, and a few years 
afterwards he founded and endowed an Institution in his native town for purposes of 
social improvement (see Peeblesshire). His later productions are— Things as they are 
in America, 1vol. (the result of a visit to the United States in 1853); t \ia Youth's' Com* 
yamm, and Counselor, 1 vol History of Peeblesshire, 1 vol. 8vo (1864); pamphlets on 
Improved Dwellings and Co-operation among the Working Classes; Wintering at Mentone, 
written from personal knowledge of the place during two successive visits; France: its 
History, and Devolutions, 1 vol (1871); Memoir of Robert chambers, mth Autobiographic 
Reminiscences; and Aide Gilroy , a story. More lately, Stories of Remarkable Persons, 
Stories cf Old Families, and the Story of St, Giles' (1879). Twice elected lord provost of 
Edinburgh, W. 0. occupied that office for four years (1865-69), during which he promoted 
several important public acts, including one for the improvement of the older part of the 
city. R. O. latterly wrote a work on Ancient Sea Margins; after which appeared his 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, 8 vols. He also edited the Life and Works of Robert Burns, 4 
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vols. A collection of his historical and miscellaneous papers was issued trader the title 
of Select Writings of Robert Chambers , 7 vo-ls. His latest production was the Bwjt of Days, 
a most elaborate and exhaustive work - in. two '-large volumes, the preparation of wh ich 
so injured his health, that he relinquished all further literary exertion; In 1803, he 
received from the university of St. Andrews the honorary distinction of ll.d. 11. 0. 
died at St. Andrews, 17th Mar., 1871, leaving a high character for literary application, 
integrity, and geniality of disposition. In 1872, W. 0. received the honorary distinction 
of ll.d. from the university of Edinburgh. Engaged in miscellaneous literary labor, 
lie remains head of the firm of W. and it. C., which owns an extensive printing and 
publishing establishment in Edinburgh, and a publishing establishment in London. 
The whole of the works issued by W.lmd E. Ov aim at popular instruction, free of ail 
political or sectarian bias. Perhaps their greatest effort in tlies&j respects has been tlia 
present ■ Eyeyeloyiulia. 

CIIAM'BEHSBURG, the seat of justice of Franklin co., Perm., on the Cumberland, 
valley railroad, 52 in. ,s. w. of Harrisburg; pop. ’70, 6,808. 0. is in the midst 
of a populous and well-cultivated region, and has manufactories of cotton, wool, 
iron, paper, etc. The village is well built. A great part of it was burned July 80, 1804, 
by the confederates under gen.. Early. O. is the seat of Wilson college for young 
women. 

CHAMEEHTI17, a vineyard in the department of Cote d’Or, France, 6 m. s.s.w. of 
Dijon. It covers about CO acres, and produces a red-' wine notable for excellence. 

CBAMBEBY, a t. of Savoy, of which it is the capital, beautifully situated in a rich 
vine-clad valley, between two ridges of hills, about 45 m. w.s.w. of Geneva. Though 
situated at an elevation of nearly 1000 ft. above the sea, the climate . of 0. is mild; the 
scenery around, with the river Lcysse flowing through the valley, is exceedingly fine. 
The town itself, however, is dull and uninteresting. Some towers and other fragments- 
of the old castle of the dukes of Savoy, which dates from the 18th- c., still remain. .0. 
has lnauofaetures of silk-gauze, soap," leather, hats, lace, and a trade in silk, wine, etc. 
Pop. ’76, 16,480. From the middle of the 16th c. to the peace of Utrecht, 1713, O, was 
under the dominion of France; and again from the revolution to the congress of Vienna, 
1815, when- it was restored to the house of Savoy; but in I860,. by the cession of Savoy,; 
it has again come under the rule of France. 

CXI A MELT, a s.v. co. in the province of Quebec, Canada, on the Si. Lawrence, 
opposite Montreal; lOOscpm. ; pop. ’71, 10,498, It is intersected by the Montreal and 
Kidielieu rivers, and by the Grand Trunk and the Champlain and "Montreal railroads, 
ami the CLambly canal" Chief town, Chapibly. 

CHAKBCLD, a celebrated royal castle of France, in the department cf Loir-ct-Chcr, 
situated in the; midst. of a vast walled park 21 m. in circumference, about 1 2 in, e. of 
Biota. Its foundation was laid in 1526, by Francis I., wlio employed i860 .mien' con- 
stantly in its erection until his 'death. The work was continued wi th less :zeal;,by his 
successors, Henri II., Henri III., Charles IX.; and Louis XIV. and /Louis /'My. also-, 
made sonic additions to it. The building, .which marks the ■ transition between tlie 
fortified ensile and Italian palace, is surmounted by a vast number cf turrets, minarets, 
aval cones; its moat prominent features, however, being six enormous round towers, 
each 64 it. in diameter. The double spiral staircase in the central lower is of great 
architectural interest, being so contrived that parties pass up and down without meeting 
each ocher. The castle has no less than 440 chambers, C. was the scene of the gallant- 
ries of Francis I. Here Henri II., Louis XIII’., and Louis XIV. resided; and at cue of 
the brilliant fetes given at the castle by the latter, Mol lore performed, for the first time, 
his play of the Bourgeois Gcnfflhomirte, Among the other occupants or C. were xmuv.hal 
Saxe, Stanislaus, king of Poland, and marshal Berthier, upon whom it was bestowed 
by Kapoieon 1. H was bought from Berthicr’s widow by a* number of legitimists, and 
presented to the due do Bordeaux, who is hence called comte de O. (q.v.). 

CHAHB0ED (Hextu C vault's Ferdinand Marie Dietookne r/ Artois, dug ds 
Bordeaux), Comte de, the representative of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, 
and of its claims to the French throne, was b. in Paris, He? it. 5$j), 1820. . lie is the 
grandson of Charles X., and the son of the duke of Berri who was murdered by Louvel, 
Feb, 1 L 1 820. The duke of AngoulOme, Charles X.’s eldest son, being childless, the duke 
of Berri was heir-presumptive; and as, at his death, lie left only a daughter, the joy was 
great when, seven mouths after, his widow gave birth to a prince, who received the 
title of duke of Bordeaux — that of comte de O., by which he has latterly been known, 
being derived from the castle of C. (q.v.), presented to him at his baptism. lie was 
baptized, amid circumstances of great pomp, with waiter brought by M. do Chateaubri- 
and from the river Jordan, and received the appellation of l* enfant da miracle (“ the 
miraculous child ”). IV hen Charles X, abdicated the crown at the revolution in 1880, 
he did so in favor of his grandson, the duke of Bordeaux. The people, however, insisted 
on the “citizen king,” and the elder Bourbons were banished. On the death of Charles 
X., the duke of AngoulOme assumed the title of Louis XIX., and another party pro- 
claimed the duke of Bordeaux king; but at last a reconciliation was brought about by 
prince Mcttcrnich. In 1839, the prince visited Italy, accompanied by liis mother, and 
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was received by the;-, petty courts .with great . distinction. After the death of the duke 
of Argouleine, 'in i 84-4, the heads of the different fractions of legitimists met to pay their 
united homage, and t lie duke of Bordeaux made a “pilgrimage to Belgrave square” to 
receive it. In 1846, lie married the eldest daughter of the duke of Modena, who had 
never acknowledged the monarchy of July. After the' revolution of 1848, many legiti- 
mists, were returned to* the national assembly. In 1850, the duke of Bordeaux, or count 
of 0., -as .lie - styles' hint self, appeared at Wiesbaden, where a congress of Ids adherents 
assembled to consult as to their future policy. As the count of Q. is without heirs, a 
•union, or “ fusion,” as it is called, of the partisans of the elder Bourbons with the 
Orleanisfs was effected, but no attempt made to carry out the arrangement. After the 
capitulation of Paris in 1871, the count of C. returned to Prance, end, under the title of 
Henry V., issued a proclamation, in which he promised, if placed by the nation at the 
head of its n If airs, to maintain the temporal power of the pope. Neither this nor subse- 
quent manifestoes have induced the French people to accept of him as their king. 

CHAMBOKD, Marie Therese Beatrice Gaetxne, Countess do, Archduchess of 
Austria; b. July 14, 1817; wife of the Bourbon who calls himself Henry V of Fiance, 
and eldest daughter of Francis IV., duke of Modena. Her sister was the wife of Don 
Juan de- Bourbon, and mother of Don Carlos, duke of Madrid. She won great reputa- 
tion and respect for her care of sick and wounded French soldiers during llie German 
war. 

GEAH33BE AEBEI7TE (“the fiery chamber ”), a name given at different times in 
France to an extraordinary court of justice, probably on account of the severity of the 
punishments .which it awarded, the most common being that of death by fire. In the 
year 1585, Francis I, established an inquisitorial tribunal, and a cluvmbre ardente. Both 
were intended for the extirpation of heresy. The former, of winch the pope was a covres* 
pondirig member, searched out, by means of spies, eases of heresy, and .instructed the 
processes; while the' latter both pronounced and executed the final judgment. Under 
Henri TL, the activity of the 0. A. received a new impulse, the entrance of that mon- 
arch into Paris on the 4th July, 1549, being signalized by the burning of several heretics. 
But Francis himself, gallant and gay, as. courtly history represents him, also seemed to 
reiisli a spectacle of this kind, for on various.' occasions he and his mistress presided at 
a burning. By and by, the 0. A. relaxed in its penalties, and aery was got up among 
the more bigoted Roman 'Catholics that it was conniving at heresy. Tills seems to have 
roused, t l*e “ lurking devil ” in its members, and, in order to wipe away the reproach, 
they commenced a series, of unheard-of cruelties, which, along with other events, con- 
tributed to originate the religious war ox 1560, In 1679, Louis XIV. employed it for a 
new and 'more - praiseworthy purpose— viz., ’to investigate the numerous reports of 
poisoning cases which the trial of the marchioness Brin' villi ers (q.v.) caused to be cir- 
culated. Many persons of the first rank, such as the innrechal de Luxembourg, and the 
princess Louise of Savoy, were examined on suspicion, but no one was executed except 
the pretended sorcerer, Voism (1689), after whose time the 0 .A. ended its activity. 

CHAMBBE; DTTEOUVABLE (Fr. imfinduble chamber; i.e., the chamber the like of 
which is not to be found again) was the name sarcastically given to that chamber of 
deputies in France -which met after the second return of Louis XVIII. (July, 1815), and 
which, by its fanatical royalty began to throw the country and society anew into com- 
motion. The former chamber, which had shown much moderation, had been dissolved 
under the influence of the court party; and the ministry, led by Talleyrand, had done 
everything to procure for the ruling party at least a manageable chamber adapted for 
business. The number of the deputies was. ' arbitrarily raised from 259 to 893; and to 
secure. the victory, of a complete restoration, nil rushed "forward who saw in the consti- 
tutional charter an encroachment on their privileges and pretensions. When it is con- 
sidered, in addition, that the elections, at least in the departments of the south, look place 
Under terror and the sangiii nary outrages of a populace in a state of political and relig- 
ious excitement, that the press was stifled, and the people deprived of all freedom of 
expression by the foreign armies, ultra-royalism could not fail to be completely triumph - 
ant. When the ministers saw this startling result, they did not venture to open the 
session; they resigned, and gave place to the Richelieu ministry Then broke out; the 
most frightful excesses in the southern provinces. At the elections m Kimes (23d Aug.), 
more than 100 persons were killed by the royalist bands. A i last, on 7th Oct., the king 
opened the chamber, on which he enjoined quietness and moderation ; and it appeared 
as if it did take this advice to heart for ah instant. But when, m one of the first sit- 
tings/Boyer d’Argenson asked for the intervention of the chamber in behalf of the Prot- 
estants, who were being slaughtered in the south by the ultra-royalist bands, the speaker 
was called to order, and the chamber from that time ceased to observe any bounds or 
moderation. The fanatical legislation of this chamber inspired the ministers, the king, 
and especially the emperor Alexander, with so much aversion and apprehension, and 
also met so decidedly with the disapprobation of all peaceful and sincere friends of the 
throne, that the news of its dissolution, on 5th April, 18 16, was received with universal 
rejoicing. The electoral law of 5th Feb., 1817, prevented the return of a similar cham- 
ber; and it was not till by the modified electoral law of 1820 that ultra-royal ism 
regained a predominating influence in parliament. It is said that Louis XVI II. first 
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used the epithet chmnbre iniroumoh in an ironical sense, and that the majority of the 
chamber took it seriously as a compliment. 

CHAMBURE, Auguste Lepelletier de, 1780-1832;' a French soldier, •whose 
daring at Dantzic in 181.3, and in other places during Napoleon’s wars, earned for him 
the name of “' the devil.” He was a prisoner for a time, but was released, ahd restored 
to military 'command in France. After Louis Philippe came to the throne, O. became 
one of the" staff of Soult, minister of war. 

GHAMEX1OT, a southern constellation, within the antarctic polar circle, and con- 
taining nine stars. . . ■ 

. CHAMELEON, Chain a genus -of. saurian reptiles, 'constituting a distinct family, 
of .very, peculiar form and structure, and on , various accounts highly ' interesting.- The 
body is much compressed; the dorsal line sharp, in some of the species rising into. an 
elevated ‘crest; the back of the head is also elevated into a sort of cone. The neck is 
very short, and does not admit of the head being turned, for which, however, compen- 
sation is found in the remarkable powers of motion possessed by llie large prominent 
eyes, which move independently of one another, and are covered with a membrane 
pierced only with a small hole for the pupil to look through. There are no external 
ears. The skin is not covered with scales, but, like shagreen, rough with granules. 
The legs raise the body rather higher than in most of tire saurians; the toes, both of the 
fore and hind feet, are divided into two sets, one directed forward, and the other back- 
ward, so that each ■ foot has the power of grasping like a hand. The tail is long and 
prehensile. The lungs ere very large, and "are connected with air-cells that lie among 
the muscles and beneath the skin, so that the animal has a remarkable power of inflating 
itself with air. The tongue is remarkably extensile, and is the organ by which the 
animal seizes the insects which constitute its food, being darted at them with unerring 
aim, whilst a viscous saliva causes them to adhere to it, and they are carried with it 
into the mouth. Chameleons are slow in their movements, except those of the eyes 
and tongue, and remain long fixed in one spot, awaiting the approach of insects, which 
they seize on their coming within .-reach. They all live among the branches of trees. 
Their power of fasting is great, and along with their gulping of air in respiration, 
and their habit of intlatiny ’themselves with air, gave rise to the fable, current among 
the ancients and until recent times, of their living on air. Tlicir celebrated power of 
changing color is not equally fabulous and perhaps it would be rash in the present state 
of knowledge on the subject to assert how far it has been exaggerated, it is* probably 
in part under the control of volition, and may be used, as has been asserted, to render 
the animal loss easy of observation, by assimilating it to tlie color of surrounding 
objecl>: it may depend in part on the action of light; it is certainly connected with the 
fear and other passions of the creature. Milne Edwards has disc ov.ered that it depends 
upo i tie pic enee of t vo differently, colored layers, ot pigment in tl e skin. 

Charnel* ons are natives of the warm parts of the old world, but are most abundant 
in Africa. One species is found in some parts of the -s', of Europe, as near Cadiz. The 
whole number of known species is small. — When brought, as they frequently arc, to 
Great Britain, they soon die apparently from the coldness of the climate. 

The fables which, in former times, were current regarding the C. were extremely 
numerous and ridiculous, it supplied not a few of those medicines to which absurd 
credulity ascribed the most marvelous powers. 

GH AM 'FEEING-. In architecture, an angle which is slightly pared off, is said to he 
chamfered. Tim chamfer is sometimes made slightly concave in which case it is called 
a holbru: chamfer. Chamfers, in Gothic architecture have frequently ornamental ter- 
minations of various kinds. The term C. is applied to wood-work as well as stone. 

CHAM FORT, Smdastien Roch-Ntcolas, 1741-04; one of the most remarkable 
and among the first, of French Bohemians, or brilliant but thriftless authors, or wits., 
lie was the illegitimate son of a strolling actress, and never know his father. Starting 
in life with only the name “Nicolas,” lie found his way to Paris, got into the college 
ties Grassi ns, worked hard, aiul won nine prizes out of ten i n two Nears. Much dis- 
gusted with the Latin hexameters that crowned his college reputation, he considered the 
time wasted. which he had spent over them, summarizing his opinion in the contemptu- 
ous epigram, “What I know I do not know; what Ido not know I guess.” He assumed 
the name of 0., and began writing for the press for bread and renown. Being repelled 
alike by booksellers and editors, he took to writing sermons at a louis each for lazy or 
incompetent priests. Having successfully competed for one of the academy prizes, the 
salons of the upper world were opened to him, and he became fashionable. He went 
on with alternate success and failure, always poor, and living for the most part, upon 
eleemosynary dinners and suppers, repaying countenance and sustenance with his always 
brilliant but cynical and sarcastic conversation. He was entertained at Sevres for 
some years by Mme. Helvetius, and Chabanon gave him his pension of 1200 livres in 
the Mcrcure de France. 0. also took two more academy prizes, won a hundred livres 
from Necker, and obtained an enormous reputation. He wrote little and talked much; 
his reputation increased, and finally, under the protection of the duchessc.de Grammont, 
he went to court, where the prince de Conde made him his secretary. He was now 
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about 40 years old, aim last growing misanthropic. He resigned his secretaryship and 
retired into solitude at Auteuil, where lie fell in love and married a lady attached to the 
household of the ducbesse de Maine. She was a clever, amusing woman of the world; 
hut in six months she left C. a widower. Then lie traveled in Holland, where he lived 
awhile with M. de Narbonne. 'Then, returning to Paris, he received the chair in the 
academy left vacant by the death of Sainte Pelaye in 1781. He haunted the court and 
made himself loved in spite of his withering and uncontrollable irony; hut in conse- 
quence of an unfortunate love affair he left the court and was received into the bouse 
of M. de Yaudreuil ; about which time lie made the acquaintance of Mirabeau, whom 
be assisted with orations, and whom he followed heart and soul into the stonn and 
tumult of the revolution. He forgot his old friends; he frequented the clubs, and was 
for a time secretary of that of the Jacobins; be became a street orator; was among the 
first of the storming party to enter the Bastile.; and worked for a royalist; journal in 
which he depreciated kingships. With the fall of the Girondins his political life came 
to an end; but lie could not restrain the tongue that had made him famous: lie no more 
spared the convention than he had spared the court. This rashness was Die cause of his 
arrest, and he was threatened with a second arrest, whereupon he attempted suicide 
with pistol and poignard; and, shockingly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who 
came to arrest him the well-known declaration: “I, Sebastian Iioeli-Nicohis Cimmfort. 
declare that I would sooner suffer death as a free man than be conducted as a slave to 
prison.” He did not die immediately, but lingered awhile in charge of a gendarme. To 
the ahbe Bieyes he had given fortune in the title of a pamphlet, What is ike Third 
Estate ? Everything. What has it? Nothing . And to Siey&s also he spoke the famous sar- 
casm: “At last I am about to leave the world, where the heart must be broken or be 
changed to brass.” As a writer, 0. left little of value. It was as a conversationist, and 
especially for his epigrammatic wit and cynicism, that he won a world-wide fame. 

CHAMIER, Frederic, an English novelist, was b. in London, 1790. * He entered the 
navy as a midshipman in 1809, and distinguished himself in the American war. He left 
the service in 1833. The success of Marryat in depicting sea-life led C. to try the same 
field, in which he was not without success, though in invention and humor he falls short 
of his model. His best romances are— -Life of a Sailor (3 vols., Load. 1834); Ben Brace 
(3 vols-.., Load. 1835); The Arethum (3 vols., Lond. 1800); Trevor Hastings (3 vols., 1841); 
Ramon- and Principle 0'vols.,- 1843); Tom Bowline (3 vols., 1839); Jack Adams (3 vols., 
1838), etc. All bis novels have been translated into German. • O. wrote a Review of the 
French Revolution 1848 (Lond. 1849), in which he gives a rather prejudiced view of 
some of the prominent actors. He died on the 1st of Nov., 1870. 

CHAMI8S0, Adeleert von, one of the most celebrated of German lyric poets, was 
b. in 1781, at the castle qf Boncourt, in Champagne. Ills parents settling in Prussia in 
1790, he became a page of the queen, and entered upon a military career. But when 
the campaign of 1806 broke out, lie returned to France, for though no admirer of Napo- 
leon, lie was unwilling to light against his native land. At this time, he was thrown 
into tlie circle of Madame de Stahl at Coppet, and there began that study of ' natural 
philosophy which he afterwards pursued at Berlin. In 1814," count Ihimjanzow, chan- 
cellor of the Russian empire, prepared an exploring' expedition round the world at bis own 
expense; C. accompanied it as naturalist. He embarked at Cronstadt under capt. Otto 
von Kotzebue, chief of the expedition, which, however, failed in its main object — that of 
discovering a north-east passage. Subsequently, he obtained a situation in the botanical gar- 
den of Berlin, was made a member of the academy of science; and after a happy domestic 
life, died there in 1838, universally loved and honored. He wrote several works on natural 
history, but his fame rests chiefly on his poetical productions. As early as 1804-1806, 
he, together with Varnhagen von Ense, published a Musen A hnan a eh . lit 1813, lie wrote 
his original and amusing fiction called Refer Schhcmihl, the story of the man who loses 
his shadow, which has been translated into almost, all the languages of Europe, The 
character of bis poetry is wild and gloomy, and he is fond of rugged and horrible sub- 
jects. In his political songs, he succeeds" well in humor and irony: nor is he deficient 
in deep arid genuine feeling. Indeed, several of his ballads and romances are master- 
pieces in their way. We may instance one of his longest poems, Salas y Gome:, written 
in terza rim a, as a proof how peculiarly German the cast of CDs mind' was, despite his 
French origin. His collected works, in six volumes, appeared at Leipsic in 1836-39. 

CHAMOIS, Antifope rupicapra, Ger. gemse, a species of antelope (q.v.) inhabiting Die 
Alps and other high' '-mountains of '.'central and southern Europe, as the Pyrenees, the 
Carpathians, and the mountains of Greece; also those of some of the Mediterranean 
islands, Caucasus, Taurus, and other mountains of the w. of Asia, It is one of the ante- 
lopes sometimes designated capriform or goatlike, because of their departure from the 
typical of true antelope form, and approach to that of the goats. The O. is about the 
size of a large goat, but the neck is longer in proportion, and Die body shorter : the horns 
seldom more than 6 or 7 in. long, black, rising nearly straight up from the forehead, 
and so bent back at the tip as to form a hook. The color is brown, deeper in winter 
than in summer; the tail is. black: the head is of a pale-yellow color, with a dark-brown 
band along each cheek. 

The usual summer resort of the C. is in the higher regions of the mountains which it 
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Inhabits, not far from the snow-line, and it is often to be seen lying on the snow. In 
winter it descends to the higher forests. The aromatic and bitter plants of the moun- 
tain-pastures are its favorite food. It is— like the ruminants generally— very fond of 
salt ; “ and many stones are met with in the Alps, hollowed out by the continual licking 
of the C., on account of the, saltpeter with which they abound/’ It is gregarious : flocks 
of 100 are sometimes seen ; but in the Swiss Alps, where the numbers have been much 
reduced by hunting, the flocks are generally very small, and often consist only of a few 
individuals. Old males often live solitarily. The C. produces one or two young at a 
birth, in the month of Mar. or April. 

It is an animal of extraordinary agility, and flocks may often be observed sporting 
in a remarkable manner among the rocky heights. It can leap; over ravines of 16 to 18 
ft. wide; a wall of 14 ft. high presents no obstacle to it; and it passes readily up or down 
precipices which almost no other quadruped could attempt. It is said to descend 
obliquely almost perpendicular precipices of more than 20 ft. , striking its feet once or 
twice against the reek, as if to stay and guide its descent, and alighting securely, often 
on a very narrow ridge of rock, with its hind feet first, and bringing the forefeet almost 
into contact with them. 

The hunting of the C. is an occupation attended with great hardships and much 
danger, but of which, nevertheless, some of the Swiss peasants become passionately 
fond". The hunter sometimes goes out on the adventurous chase- alone; but more fre- 
quently several go out together, dividing into parties; and whilst the flock of C. flee 
from those whose approach they first descry, ^opportunity of using the rifle is obtained 
by their comrades. The scent of the 0. is extremely keen; and when by this sense it is 
apprised of the approach of the hunter, it becomes alarmed and restless until it sees him, 
upon which it rushes hastily in an opposite direction, and so fall's into the ambuscade. 
When a flock of C. is feeding, one is always on the watch, and by a sort of whistle, 
announces apprehended danger. — The flesh of the C. is highly esteemed. Its skin is 
made into leather, and from it the original skammoy , or shammy leather, so much prized 
for softness and warmth, was obtained, although the name has nov T become common 
also to leather prepared from the skins of other animals. Bee Leather. — When taken 
young, the C. is easily tamed. — The C. of the Persian mountains is smaller and of a 
paler color than the European variety, and its horns bend from the base. 

CHAM'OMILE, or Camomile, Anthemis, a genus of plants of the natural order compos- 
ite^ sub-order corymb if cm, distinguished by imbricated bracts, a scaly conical receptacle, 
a ray of one row of female florets, those of the disk hermaphrodite, the achcema obscurely 
four-cornered, and destitute of pappus. The species arc annual and- perennial herba- 
ceous plants, chiefly natives of Europe and other temperate parts of the world. Several 
are found in Britain, amongst which is the Common 0 . (A. mb His), the most important 
species of the. genus, well known for its medicinal virtues, a perennial plant with' -a stem 
about a foot Jong, procumbent and much branched, each branch terminated by a flower 
(head of flowers) more than an inch broad, with yellow disk and white ray, the whole 
plant intensely bitter and highly aromatic. Its medicinal virtues are ascribed to the 
essential oil winch it contains, oil of chamomile , which abounds -most of ail in l lie invo- 
lucre. This oil is of a greenish-yellow color, and is used in the preparation of some 
medicines. The dried flowers are often administered in the form of an infusion, as a 
stimulant of the nerves of the abdomen, an alterative and antispasmodic; nr are applied 
to the skin as an anodyne, and on account of their power of promoting absorption and 
suppuration. The infusion also acts as an emetic, and is often used to assist the action 
of other emetics. C. flowers find a place in the pharmacopoeia, and are also amongst; 
the most esteemed of domestic medicines, the plant being extensively cultivated for their 
sake, and very generally finding a place even in cottage-gardens. Yet they ought to be 
used with caution, as they have been known to produce congestion in the brain, and are 
very apt to aggravate any malady of this kind already existing. A double-flowering 
variety of C. is more generally ciiftiv-Aed than the single, to supply the C. flowers of the 
shops" the flowers being whiter and more bulky, but it is otherwise rather inferior. C, 
is easily propagated by parting the roots. It delights in a dry and rather poor soil— The 
name Wild C.'is given to a very similar plant, also a native of Britain ( matricaria claim - 
omilla ), an annual belonging to a genus closely allied to anti terms. It may readily be 
distinguished by the want of scales on the receptacle. Its medicinal virtues resemble 
those of common 0., and although now disused in Britain, it is in some parts of Europe 
preferred for internal use, because it is less bitter, less nauseous, and generally milder 
and more agreeable in Us operation. — Xo small quantity of common 0. is illegally used 
in the manufacture of beer in England, and is imported from Germany for this purpose. 
Yet tins plant is so abundant in some parts of the s. of England as to form a principal 
part of the pasture in sheep-walks, ami to fill the whole air with its scent. The other 
British species of C. (anthemis) are mere -weeds; one of them, called stinking C. (A. 
colula), is so acrid as to blister the fingers, if much handled. But the flowers of the 
Ox-eye 0., or Dyer’s C. {A, tindoria), a native of many parts of the continent of Europe, 
yield a beautiful yellow dye, on account of which the plant is often cultivated. 

C3AH0N2), St., a t. of France, in the department of Loire, situated at the confluence 
of the Gier and the Ban, about 7 m. n.e, of St. Etienne, on the railway between that 
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place and Lyon. It Is a flourishing well-built town, with extensive manufactures of 
ribbons and stay-laces. C. has also several silk-mills and numerous iron furnaces and 
foundries; and extensive coal-mines exist in the vicinity. Pop. ’76, 14,420. 

GHAM0BEB1L, a lake of Ladakh or Middle Thibet, in lat. 82° 55' n., and long. 78° 
15' e. It lies at a height of 15,000 ft. above the sea, on the plateau between, the upper 
waters of the Sutlej and of the Indus, girt by mountains which rise, at some points, 
5,000 ft. above its own level. Though it is beyond the recognized limits of perpetual 
congelation, yet it freezes only in winter, and is hence supposed to be. of great depth. 
Necessarily receiving much water from the surrounding mountains, it is without any 
visible outlet-evaporation alone, even at this elevation, appearing to maintain one uni- 
form surface on a '.length, of 15 in.., and a w idtk of 24. 

CHAMOTNI, or Chamonix (Lat. Campus munitus), is the name of a wild and roman- 
tic valley and village among the Alps in Savoy. It Iks at a distance from all the high- 
roads, at an elevation of about 8,400 ft. above the level op the sea, and more than 2,t;00 
ft. above that of the lake of Geneva. The valley is about' 18 m. long, and about 8 broad, 
and is traversed by the Arve. It is bounded at the e. end by the Col de Balme, over 
which there is a mule-palh to Martigny, in the upper valley of the Rhone, and from the 
other end issues the road to Geneva, which lies at a distance of 534 m. f rom Chamoimi, 
On the n. side lies mont Brevea and the chain of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the 
the giant group of mont Blanc, from which enormous glaciers or rivers .of ice slide 
down, even in suinmei*, almost to the bottom of the valley. The chief of these glaciers 
are the Glacier des Hassons, des Bois, d’Argentiere, and du Tour. By ascending to a. point 
called Moutanvcrt, we come upon the upper course of a glacier, where it expands into 
a great mountain-lake of ice called the Mer de Glace, in which there is a solitary rook <n‘ 
oasis called Le Jardm, about seven acres in extent, and covered with the most beautiful 
herbage. The excursion to the Jardin is one of the most striking excursions within the 
ranged f Qhamoum. Until 1741, the valley was almost unknown ; the region was con- 
sidered a wilderness, and known by the name of Les Montagues Maudites, or “accursed 
mountains,” In the above year, it was visited by two Englishmen, Poeock and \Vyud- 
ham, who ascended as far as Montmivert; and" a granite block there still bears the 
name of the Englishmen’s stone. It was only, however, in 1775, that the attention, of 
travelers was effectually called to' it by Saussure and Bourrit. The valley is rich in pecu- 
liar plants, and furnishes an aromatic and perfectly white lioney. The village of G. owes 
.its origin to the Benedictine convent founded between 1088 and 1090. The pop. of the 
village is about 2,400, who depend partly upon the strangers who visit the valley, and 
partly upon the pastures and upon hunting. There are several good hotels, and the best 
guides are to be found here for the neighboring Alps. It is from C. that mont Blanc is 
usually ascended. 

CHAMPAOj Mlchdia champaca , an Indian tree, possessing great beauty both of 
foliage and flowers, and much venerated both by Bralmiauists and Buddhists. Images 
of Buddha are made of its wood. Its flowers have a pale-yellow tint, and a sweet 
oppressive perfume, much celebrated in the poetry of the Hindus. 

CHAMPACOJE, formerly a province of France, now forming the departments of 
Seine-et-Marne, Aube, Yorme, Haute-Saone, and Ardennes. The province was about 
180 m. long by 150 broad, its surface presenting extensive plains with ranges of hills, 
especially in the north and east. Upon these hills is grown the famous Champagne 
wine. 

In ancient times, C. was known as a part of Gallia, was subjugated by Caesar, and 
afterwards was annexed to the kingdom established by the Franks. After the 11th e., 
it had its own dukes, who were vassals of the French kings. By the marriage of 
Philippe IV. with Joanna, heiress to the kingdom of Navarre, Champagne, and Brie, 
C., in 1284, came to the French crown, and was incorporated by Philippe VI. , in 1328. 
During the campaign of 1792, the eastern part, and, in the campaign of 1814, the 
western part, of O. was the chief arena of warfare. 



CHAMPAGNE, or CHAMPAIGNE, Philippe de, 1602-74; a painter of Brussels, 
born or a poor family. He was a pupil of Fouquier, and in 1621 was employed with 
Nicholas Poussin to paint in the Luxemburg palace. His best work is in Vincennes, 
and in the Carmelite church: in Paris, where maybe seen his celebrated crucifix. He 
became first painter to the queen of France, and rector of the Paris academy. 

CHAMPAGNE WINE is the produce of vineyards in the above-mentioned province of 
Champagne. There are white and red champagnes; the white is either sparkling or 
still. Sparkling or effervescent (moussem 1 ) C. is the result of a peculiar treatment dur- 
ing fermentation. In Dec., the wine is racked off, and fined with isinglass, and iu 
Mar. it is bottled and tightly corked. The fermentation being incomplete when the 
wine is bottled, the carbonic add gas generated in a confined space dissolves in the wine, 
and communicates the sparkling property to champagne. To clear the wine of sedi- 
ment, the bottles are first placed in a sloping position with the necks downward, so 
that the sediment may be deposited in the necks of the bottles. When this sediment 
has been poured off, some portion of a liqueur (a solution . of sugar-candy in cognac) is 
added to the wine, and every bottle is filled up with bright clarified wine, and securely 
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re-corked. The effervescence of the wine 11ms prepared bursts many bottles, in some 
cases 10 percent; and in. seasons of early and sudden beat, as many as 20 and 25 per 
■cent' .haves been burst. Wine-buyers estimate the value of wine according to the break- 
age, that which breaks most, bo ales being considered best. Still or non-effervescent C. 
is first racked off in the Mar. after the vintage. Creaming or slightly effervescent C. 
{demi-mmmeuai) has more alcohol, but less carbonic acid gas than sparkling champagne. 

The best varieties of this wine are produced at Rheims and Epernay, and generally 
on a chalky soil Among white Champagnes of the first class, the best are those of Sillery, 
which are <>f a line amber hue, dry spirituous, and possessing a mperlor brniotiei; those of 
Ay tmd Mareuil are less spirituous, but are sparkling, with a pleasant bouquet. Other 
white wines of first class are those of Hautvilliers, Dizy, Epernay, and Picny. 

In the first class of red C.y orAlontagiie, we have the varieties ofVerzy, Yerzenny, 
Maiily, Kt. Basle, Boozy, and Thierry; all having fine color, clearness, good body, sam- 
cicnt s iiril, :md a pleasant b mrjuet. The trade in Champagne wines is chiefly carried on 
in Rheims, Aviso, F; or nay, and Chalons-sur-Mar n e. The" cellars in which tlie vintages 
are stored are cut out of the calcareous rock. The fact that the sale of G. is very exten- 
sive and lucrative, has naturally given rise to adulterations. Sugar, and the juices of 
pears or gooseberries, or birch-juice, etc., have been used for making spurious Cham- 
p:ig:i<\ It may fairly bo reckoned that not even a third part of the wine sold for (5. in 
Paris is genuine. The greater part of it is readily manufactured by simply charging 
oilier light wines with carbonic acid gas. Recently, the German purveyors have suc- 
ceeded in preparing light wines — sucli as Rhenish, iiain, Keekar, Meissner, and Kaum- 
burg— so ; uuueli dike genuine 0., as to deceive even the connoisseur. Altogether, it is 

■ estimated .that the district produces 1,100,000 hectolitres (24,200,000 gallons) of gcauinC 

of which, however, the finest growths make hut a small part. 

ChTAMPATOAT, a co. in c. Illinois, intersected by the Toledo, 'Wabash and Western, 
the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central, and the Illinois, Bloomington and Western 
railroads; 880 sq.m. ; pop. ’ 80 , 40,870. The surface is level, and the chief productions 
are corn, broom-corn, oats potatoes, wheat, hay, cheese, butter, wool, and sorghum 
molasses. Co. seat, Urbana. 

CHAMPAIGN, a co. in w. Ohio, intersected by Mad river, and by tlie Cincinnati, 
Sandusky and Cleveland, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati * and SB Louis, and tlie Atlantic and 
Great Western fa i 1 road s ; 80') sq. in. ; pop. *80, 27, 817. The chief productions are corn, 
•wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, butter, and wool. There are also a number of important 
manufactories. Co, seat, Urbana. 

CHAMPAIGN, a city in Champaign co., 111., on the Illinois Central and the Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington and Western railroads, 128 in. s.s.w. of Chicago. It is the seat of I lie 
Illinois Industrial university. Champaign is a handsome and growing place, 2 m. from 
Urbana, the county seat, with which it is connected by horse railroad. Pop. ’70, 4,025. 

CHAMPA It!\X a di-triefc in India, in the Rebar province, under the jurisdiction of 
the lieutenant-governor of Bengal; 20 and 28° n. and 84° and 80" east. The district is a 
vast level except in the n. ami n.w., where it is undulating and rugged as it nears the 
mountains of jNcpaul. The s, and w. portions are well cultivated, and have a derise 
population. The whole population in 1872 was 1,440,815, of whom 86 in a hundred 

■ were Hindus, 14 Mohammedans, 7 unspecified, and one in a hundred Christians. There 
are only two towns of consequence: Bettiah, pop. 19,708; and Motihafi, the headquar- 
ters of the district, pop.' 8,260. The principal crops are rice, corn, barley, sugar-cane, 
opium, and indigo; and the mineral products, gold, copper, and limestone. Indigo, 
saltpeter, and rope are the only manufactures. 

CHAM’TARTY, or Champerty (Fr., from Lat. tempi partitio, a division of lands), an 
offense known to the law of England, which consists in a bargain between the plaintiff 
or defendant in a suit, and a third party, generally a lawyer, that the latter shall have 
part of the land, debt, or other thing sued for, in the event of success, and that in tho 
meantime he shall carry on the suit at his own expense. This practice has been strictly 
forbidden by statute in England from very early times (3 Edward I. c. 25; 13 Edward 
I. c. 49; etc.); and in Scotland the rule of the civil law by which the pactum de quota 
litis (q.v.) was held to be a pactum illicit um (q.v.), and as such void, has all along been 
part of the common law. Such practices were also forbidden by statute to members 
of the college of justice (1594, c. 216). There is this difference between the laws of the 
two countries, however, that whereas in England tlie offense has always been punished 
criminally, in Scotland the only penalty which it entails beyond nullity of the bargain, 
is deprivation of office. In former times, the evil chiefly apprehended from C. prob- 
ably was, that the honesty of judges might he tampered with by advocates who were 
generally their friends, and not nil frequently their very near relatives, if permitted to 
he personally interested in the issue of the causes in whicli they were professionally 
employed. In our own day, the chief danger consists in the encouragement which 
might thus he given to dishonest and oppressive litigation, and the facilities winch 
•would be afforded for nefarious transactions between the agents on the opposite skies. 
That practices closely analogous to C., though unnamed, are not unknown in the lower 
strata of the leiral profession in all countries, is but too probable. The necessities of 
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trade have further introduced considerable equitable modifications into the law of C., 
which will be explained under Chose in Action. 

''CHAMP DE MARS, originally Champ de Mai, the title given to annual meetings 
of the Franks of Gaul in the" 5th c. and later. They were national assemblies in which 
the chief men gathered to pay obeisance to their chief; or were special meetings called 
by the king, to deliberate upon important matters; or military reviews. One of the 
Oavlovingians changed the time of regular meeting from Mar. to May, whence the 
name. The Romans called them plactia. 

CHAMP DE MARS, a great parallelogram in the environs of Paris, between the 
Seine and the Ecole Mi litaire, used especially for military purposes and drills. It is 
1098 yards long and 537 wide, with four rows of trees on either side, flanked by 
ditches, and entered by five gates. It has been the site of many remarkable political 
and other demonstrations, from that against the legislative assembly in 1791, to the 
more peaceful universal expositions of 1867 and 1878. 

CIIAMPE, John, 1752-98; a soldier in the revolutionary army, who was sent as a 
spy to New York with a view to carry off Arnold, who, after the discovery of his 
treason, had taken refuge in the British lines. C. discovered that Arnold was in 
the habit of walking in his garden at a late hour every night, and arranged to seize and 
hurry him to a boat and across the Hudson; but on the appointed night Arnold 
had changed his head-quarters and failed to appear. 0. immediately escaped and 
rejoined the patriot army, but he was at once honorably discharged from service, lest if 
taken prisoner he should be summarily hanged as a spy. 

CHAMPFLEURY (real name Jules Fluery), b. 1821 , Beginning as a clerk with a 
Parisian book-publisher, lie speedily acquired reputation by such books as Confessions of 
Sylvius; Adventures of Marieite; Stones of Winter , Spring , and Autumn; and a number of 
pantoraines. He is -one of the founders of L'Eveneonent newspaper; and an author 
of Les Dies du Noel for Proudhon’s Voice of the People. A satire on country life, Les 
Bourgeois de Molvnchart, added to his fame. His works have been published with illus- 
trations, including the History of Ancient a nd Modern Caricature . 

CHAMPION (from a Gothic root signifying to contend, fight; Ang.-Sax. camp, 
fight). In the judicial combats of the middle ages, it was allowed to women, children, 
and aged persons, except in cases of high treason or of parricide, to appear in the lists 
by a representative. Such a hired combatant was called a champion. Those who fol- 
lowed this profession were generally of the lowest class, and were held disreputable : 
for besides the perils of the combat, they were liable to be executed as well as their 
clients. They were obliged to wear a peculiar dress of leather, and peculiar armor, 
which was also held disreputable. They were not allowed to fight on horseback, and 
appeared in the lists with their hair and nails cut short. Champions are mentioned as 
early as in the time of Charlemagne; and Otto I. employed them in deciding the suc- 
cession to the empire. At a later period, in the age of" chivalry, the word 0. came to 
have a more dignified acceptation, and signified a knight who entered the lists on 
behalf of an injured lady, of a child, or of any one incapable of self-defense. In Eng- 
land, the crown even had its 0., ‘who, mounted on horseback and armed to the teeth, 
challenged, at every coronation at Westminster, all who should deny the king to be the 
lawful sovereign of the three realms. This practice is understood to have been first 
introduced under Richard II., and it continues to make a part of the ceremonial of 
an English coronation to this day. The name of 0. was also given to the knight who, 
during a tournament, had charge to see that no injury or insult should be offered to the 
assembled ladies. 

CHAMPION HILLS, in Hinds co., Miss., where, May 16, 1888, a confederate force 
under gen. Pemberton had a short fight with gen. Grant’s forces, then marching upon 
Vicksburg. The confederates were beaten and forced to retreat to Big Black river. 

CHAMPLAXIT, Lake, separating the states of New York and Vermont, and penctrat 
ing, at its n. end, about 6 m. into" Lower Canada. It empties itself into the St. Law- 
rence, about 45 m. below Montreal, by the Sorel or Richelieu. It is navigable through- 
out for vessels of about 100 tons, having its communications improved by one canal on 
its own river, and by another to the Hudson. It stretches in kit. from 48° 80' to 45* 6' 
n., and in long, from 73° to 78° 80' w.; its extreme breadth, however, never exceeding 
15 miles. Its principal -towns are Whitehall at the s., Plattsburg on the w.; and Bur- 
lington on the east. Both lake C. , and its tributary, lake George, have been prominent 
in The history of the country — during the rivalry of France and England before the 
conquest of 1759-60; during the revolutionary struggle of 1775-82; and lastly, during 
the war of 1812-14, between Great Britain and the United States. 

CHAMPLAIN, Lake (ante), discovered by Samuel Champlain in 1809, the year in 
which Henry Hudson discovered New York bay and the North river. The possession 
of this lake was a matter of importance in the war between the United States and 
Great Britain in 1812-15. In Aug., 1814, an English army of 12,000, led by sir George 
Prevost, passed up the w. side of the lake to Plattsburg, accompanied by a squadron 
of 16 vessels, 95 guns, and 1,000 men. The Americans had a hastily constructed fleet 
in Plattsburg, comprising 14 vessels, 86 guns, and 850 men. A fierce engagement took 
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place Sept. 11, in the beginning of which the English had the advantage, but the vic- 
tory was with the Americans. The British land forces abandoned the design of invasion, 
and under cover of darkness and a storm hastily retraced their steps toward Canada, 
abandoning their sick and wounded, and a part of their baggage. There are in the 
lake about 50 islands, the largest of which are North and South Hero, and Isle La 
Motto. The lake is noted for its magnificent scenery, and is a favorite resort for summer 
tourists. 

CHAMPLAIN, a co. in the province of Quebec, Canada, bordering on the n.w. bank 
of the St. Lawrence, about midway between Montreal and Quebec; 229 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 
8,167. It is intersected by the St. Maurice and other rivers. The soil is fertile, and 
there is abundance of good timber. Besides ordinary agricultural crops, tobacco and 
maple sugar are raised. Chief town, Batiscan. 

CHAMPLAIN, a township in Clinton co., N. Y., on the Canada border, forming 
the extreme n e. point of the state. It has a village of the same name ; pop. of township, 
’75, '5,306. The village is on the Ogdehsburg and Lake Champlain railroad, 114 m. e, of 
Ogdensburg. 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel be, 1567-1635; the son of a sea captain, and when young 
in the army of Henry IV. of France. He accompanied the Spanish fleet to the West 
Indies, and on his return wrote an account of the voyage. In 1603, lie was sent to Can- 
ada by I)e Chaste, on whom the king had bestowed some of the new territory. From 
1604 to 1607, he was engaged in exploring the coasts and seeking a desirable place for a 
settlement. The next year lie made a third voyage, and began a settlement at Quebec. 
After many misfortunes and struggles the settlement became prosperous. In 1629, it 
was captured. by some English adventurers, and 0. was taken to London, but was set at 
liberty in 1632. The next year he returned to Canada, arid died there, C. was in fact 
the governor of the settlement from its commencement until his death. 

CHAMPLIN, James Tift, d.il, b. Conn., 1811; a graduate of Brown university, 
and tutor therein; from 1838-41 pastor of a Baptist church in Portland, Me.; 1841-57, 
professor of ancient languages in Watcrvillc college, and from 1857-72, president of 
of the same institution, now known as Colby university. He has published a number 
oi cod ege text- books. 

CHAMPNEY, Benjamin, b. N. II., 1817; an artist noted for landscape painting of 
Alpine and White mountain scenery. In early life he was a lithographer in Boston. 

CHAMPNEY, James Wells, b. Mass., 1843; learned the business of wood 
engraving, taught drawing, and studied painting in Europe. He served as a volunteer 
in the civil war. 

CHAMPOILIOF, Jean Francois, an illustrious name in modern Egyptian archaeol- 
ogy, was 1). Dec. 23, 1790, at Figeac, in the department of Lot, France. In 1801, he 
was introduced to Baron Fourier, secretary to the Institat cV who initiated him 
into the science of Egyptian antiquities. In 1807, C. went to Paris, in order to pursue, 
with mare advantage, his oriental studies; and, in 1809, was appointed professor ofjus- 
tory in the lyceum of Grenoble. In 1811, he published his work, EEgypte souslespha- 
raoiui , intended as the forerunner of a more elaborate work on Egypt, of which only the 
■geographical section appeared, in 1814. In his endeavor to decipher the Rosetta stone, 
C, labored under the error of supposing that in this inscription the hieroglyphics were 
■wholly ideographic, arid the demotic and hieratic characters wholly phonetic. After- 
wards, ho was led to believe that the hieratic characters were of the same nature as the 
hieroglyphic, and this conviction he expressed in a communication made to the Acade- 
mic des Inscriptions, in Aug., 1821. In the same year he published his essay, Sur VEeri- 
tuve Hiemiiqne dcs Anew ns Egypt-ten * (Grenoble), a work which is now scarce. In this 
essay he continued to assert the common ideographic nature of both hieroglyphic and 
hieratic characters. Meanwhile O. had been made acquainted with the conclusions of 
the acute mathematician. Dr. Thomas Young (q.v.), respecting the phonetic use of hier- 
oglyphic signs. Without doubt, it was this Important discovery, of which Dr. Young, 
however, made no great use, that set C. on the right track of investigation, and led to 
those brilliant results which were regarded by Niebuhr as constituting the greatest dis- 
covery of the century. By a comparison of the name of Ptolemy on the Rosetta stone 
with that of Cleopatra on the Philensian obelisk, he was enabled to lay the foundation 
of an alphabet, which he continued to elaborate until it now forms the basis of modern 
Egyptian archaeology. His first decisive discoveries were made known in his celebrated 
.Lei t re a Mom. Darter (Par. 1822), which was followed by the Precis du Systemic Hiero- 
glyph iqne (Paris, 1824; second ed. 1828); but his principal work, the Grcmmaire Egyp- 
tknne , was posthumously published in 1836. 

In 1824, appeared his Pantheon Egyptien; and, in 1825, his celebrated letters to the 
due do Biacas, in which he explains the names and titles of many of the Pharaohs, writ- 
ten on the monuments in Dmvctti’s Egyptian collection at Turin, and attempts to class 
them into dynasties. His theory of interpretation was much controverted at first, but its 
importance \vas recognized by such distinguished scholars as Rosellini, Bunsen, sir 
William Gell, and others. 

In 1828, he was appointed by Charles X. to accompany a scientific expedition to 
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Egypt, of which the results were given by Rosellmi in the ATonurnens $e VEgypte etflela 
Nubie (Par. 1835-45). On his return to Paris, ,1830, G. was made a member of the Acad- 
emic des Inscriptions , etc.; and, in the following year, was appointed to the new chair of 
Egyptian antiquities in the college of France; but soon after the commencement of his 
intended course of lectures, in May, 1831, lie fell ill, and died, Mar. 4, 1832. According 
to Silvestre de Sacy, “ few men, since the birth of letters, have rendered to erudition 
services equal to those which have consecrated to immortality the name of Champollion. ,? 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, Jean Jacques, a distinguished French archaeologist, wash. 
1778, at Figeac, in the department of Lot. After holding in Grenoble the offices of 
librarian and professor of Greek literature, he was appointed, in 1828, conservator of 
MfcS. in the imperial library in Paris: but, after the Feb. revolution, was deposed 
from office by Carnot. In 1849, he was appointed, by Louis Napoleon, librarian of the 
palace of Fontainebleau. Besides the Antiquites do Grenoble (1807), his chief works 
include the Annales des Lagides and Egypte Ancle n no (forming a part of L’ U reivers Pit- 
toresque); Les Tournois du'Roi Rene, a splendid work, with lithographs by Motte, and 
several publications of old French documents. After the death of his younger and more 
celebrated brother, C. was employed in editing the MSS. left by that distinguished 
scholar, and has given an account of them in the" Notice sur les Aft in merits A ut tig raphes 
de Chimpollion le Jeune (Par. 1842). He died May, 1807. 

His son, Aime Champollion-Figeac, follows the same path of historical antiqua- 
rian ism, and has published several interesting and useful works. 

CHAKAIT-KALESSI' (Turkish, “ Pot Castle/ 5 ), a t. of Anatolia, deriving its name 
from its manufactures of crockery, is situated on the Dardanelles, about 28 Mi. s.w. of 
Gallipoli. Its castle is the most important on the Dardanelles, which name is sometimes 
given to the town itself. & Pop. some 3,000 or 4,000. 

CHAKCE, in its original and strict meaning, maybe defined as that which determines 
the course of events, in the absence of law, ordinary causation, or providence. Strictly 
speaking, it is an idea which few would now be disposed to admit as corresponding to 
anything which really exists; the religious mind excluding it as inconsistent with the 
belief in the divine government, and the philosophical mind rejecting it as inconsistent 
with a recognition of universal laws of causation. As a word, however, it has always 
been, and always will be popularly- accepted; and its use is correct so far as we over- 
look, or choose for the moment to throw out of view, the more universal connection of 
events, and regard them as their emergence, on a superficial view, appears to be deter- 
mined. The idea of CV, as referring to some apparently capricious or at least inexpli- 
cable cause of an event, distinguishes it from the word probability, or the degree with 
which the expectation of an event approves itself to a particular mind, the first express- 
ing what metaphysicians would call an objective, and the second a subjective idea. It 
is clear that €., being only legitimate as an expression in popular parlance— or if admit- 
ted as a term in philosophy, one that would at once lead into the most inextricable pro- 
blems— is a term which is muciv too indefinite to admit of any kind of measurement; 
while what we call probability, or the degree with which an expectation approves itself , 
owing to certain data presented to the mind, does, as we shall hereafter see, admit of a 
kind of measurement which leads to very important consequences. For these reasons, 
the consideration of what is sometimes called the doctrine of chances , but what is more 
properly the theory of probabilities , will be found under the head of Probability. 

CHA55TCEL (Lat. canceUus , a screen). The C., choir, or eastern part of a church, was 
often separated from the nave by a screen of lattice-work, so as to prevent general access 
thereto, though not to interrupt either sight or sound. As it was in this part of the O. 
that the service was always performed previous to the reformation, the clergy were held 
to have a special right to it, in return for which its repairs in general still ‘fall on the 
impropriator, rectory or vicar, and not on the parish. The chief pew in the C. belongs 
to the rector or impropriator, but the disposal of the seats in the church, with this 
exception, belongs to the ordinary, or, practically, to the churchwardens, to whom the 
authority of the ordinary is delegated. No monument, moreover, can be set up with- 
out the ordinary’s consent. The term C. is usually confined to parish churches which 
have lift aisles around the choir, or chapels behind it or around it; and in this case the 
C. and the choir have the same signification. But in larger churches there are some- 
times chancels at the ends of the side aisles, and this whether the choir has the char- 
acter of a choir in the larger sense, or of a chancel. See Church. 

CHANCELLOR (Lat. cancellarim). It is said that the chief notary or ^scribe of the 
Homan emperor w r as called C. , either because he was intrusted with the power of obliter- 
ating, cancelling, or crossing. out {edneedare, to make lattice-work) such expressions in the 
edicts of the prince as seemed to him to be at variance with the laws, or otherwise 
erroneous; or because he sat intm cancellos , within the lattice- work or railings (eancdU) 
which were erected to protect the emperor from the crowding of the people when he 
satin judgment. Neither the title nor the office of C. is at all peculiar to England. 
The C. of France (chancelier de France), from a very early time, was an officer of state 
of great power and dignity, under whom several other officers, bearing also the title 
of C., were employed in the administration of justice and in the defense of the public 
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order. TheG, oi France was the constitutional interpreter of the will of the sovereign; 
Ids functions being, on the whole, analogous to those exercised by the C. of England, 
As an instance in the change of the value of money, not more remarkable than many 
which could be cited in our own country, it may be mentioned that, in 1290, the 
salary of this* high official was six sous a day, with the privilege, to him and his, of 
eating at the court.^ When he was at Paris, and ate at his own lodgings, he had 20 
sous a day. The office was abolished at the revolution; and. though it was restored by 
the Bourbons, and even under the first Napoleon the higher-sounding title of archi- 
ch'ancelier was revived, many of the functions of the old C. were transferred to the 
minister of justice, and have ever since been held by him. 

In most of the other countries of Europe there are officers of state who bear this, or 
analogous titles^ though their powers and duties are very various. The chief function- 
ary in the Austrian empire has often been termed C. ; and on the reconstitution of the 
German empire, prince Bismarck was made “ C. of the empire” (Eeichskanzler). Besides 
these state-chancellors, there were officers in many other capacities to whom the title 
was given. Every bishop lias his 'C. in the church of Rome, and there are still law 
chancellors of cathedrals, dioceses, universities, etc. 

CHANCELLOR {ante). The constitutions of some of the United States create this 
officer and define his power by legislative statute. In New York, the officer was recog- 
nized with others of colonial (English) appointment in the first and second constitutions, 
but in the constitution of 1840 the court of chancery was abolished, and the G. 
passed out of office. The tendency of late years is to merge the courts of chancery 
into the superior law courts. Separate chancery or equity courts exist in only a few 
states; in others the courts of law sit also as courts of equity; in some equity relief is 
administered under the forms of the common law; and in others still the distinction 
between law and equity has been formally abolished. The federal courts exercise 
equity jurisdiction whether the state courts in the district are courts of equity or not. 

CHANCELLOR, Lord. It is usually said that the existence of the office in England, 
as in the other states of Europe, is to be ascribed to the influence which the con- 
stitution of the Roman empire had on the constitutions of the modern nations. 
This influence was exercised in no small measure through the medium of the church, 
the profession of the law being generally exercised by ecclesiastics; and it is for 
this reason, probably, that the bishop and the king are furnished with officers bearing 
the same title, and exercising analogous functions. The C. is always the confidential 
adviser of the sovereign in state affairs. It is for this reason that he has been called 
the keeper of his conscience, and that in England it is to him that the duty was intrusted 
of presiding over a court which acted on what were called — by way of contradistinc- 
tion-equitable considerations. It is in this latter prerogative that the chief distinction 
exists between the C. and all other judges; for, whilst they are held by the letter of the 
law, he was at one time supposed to act rather juxia bonum et aqmm. In certain more 
special points of view, there is a similarity between the functions of the chancellors in 
different states. “ In all of them he seems to have had the supervision of all charters, 
letters, ami such other public instruments of the crown as were authenticated in, the 
most solemn manner; and therefore, when seals came into use, he had always the cus- 
tody of the sovereign’s great seal,” — Stephen’s Commentaries , vol. iii, p. 398. It is from 
this last-mentioned circumstance that the office of 0., or keeper (q.v.), which, by 5 Eliz- 
abeth, c, 18, is declared to be exactly the same, is created without writ or patent, by the 
mere delivery of the great seal, and that the C., if a baron, lakes precedency of 
every temporal lord not* a member of the royal family, and of all bishops except the 
archbishop of Canterbury, The C. is a privy-councillor by his office, a member of the 
cabinet, and prolocutor, or speaker of the house of lords, by prescription. Though the 
form in which his tenure of office is terminated, is by the resumption of the great seal 
by the sovereign, the C. practically resigns office with the party to which lie is attached. 
He has the appointment of all justices of the peace throughout the kingdom, but this 
privilege lie exercises generally on the recommendation of the lord -lieutenants. But 
the most important, and, as it now seems, somewhat anomalous branch of his patron- 
age, arises out of his having been originally an ecclesiastic. Though the last bishop 
who held the office was John Williams, archbishop of York, who was lord keeper from 
July 10, 1621, to Nov. 1, 1625, the C. still continues to he patron of all the crown livings 
of the value of £20 per annum, or under (though in 1863 about 300 were sold to aug- 
ment the incomes of those sold and those retained), and visitor of all hospitals and col- 
leges of the king’s foundation. As representing the paternal character of the sovereign, 
again, the C. is the general guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the 
supervision of all charitable uses in the kingdom. As regards Ins judicial patronage, 
the arrangement is, that the O. appoints in general all the judges of the superior courts, 
except the two chief-justices, who are nominated by the prime-minister of the day. Of 
inferior appointments, the latter also has reserved to him the commissioners of bank- 
ruptcy and the judges of the county courts. All these functions the C. performs in 
addition to his extensive duties as the supreme judge of the court of chancery, both as 
an ordinary court of common law and of record, and as an extraordinary court of 
equity. Much inconvenience had arisen from the accumulation of duties in "the single 
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person of tills high dignitary, and various expedients had been devised for lessening the 
evil. Vice-chancellors had been, appointed, and the duties of the master of the rolls had 
been extended. In 1875, a considerable change was made by consolidating all the vice- 
chancellors’ courts into one division, called the chancery division of the high court. 
And the C/s duties in the house of lords as the highest appeal court were' lightened in 
1870. The proposal of a minister of justice has, however, not yet found favor. The 
salary of the C. is £10,000*a year, and he has an annuity of £5,000 on his retirement 
from office. The style of the C., since the union with Scotland, has been lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain; hut he has scarcely any jurisdiction in Scotland, and in 
Ireland there is a separate C., having powers in most respects the same as those of the 
C. of Great Britain. To slay the C. is treason under 25 Edward III. c. 2. 

CHANCELLOR of A CATHEDRAL is an officer who superintends the arrangements 
for the celebration of the religious services. His office is quite distinct from that of the 

CHANCELLOR of a DIOCESE, who, as vicar-general to the bishop, is an ecclesiasti- 
cal judge, appointed to assist the bishop in questions of ecclesiastical law, and hold his 
courts for him. By 37 Henry VIII. c. 17, it is provided that the G. of a diocese may 
he a layman, whether married or single, provided he be doctor of the civil law, law- 
fully create and made in some university. By the canons of 1603, he must be a bache- 
lor of law, at the least, or a master of arts. There are certain cases, however, in which 
the bishop must sit in person. In case of complaint against a clerk in holy orders, for 
any ecclesiastical offense against the church discipline act (3 and 4 Viet. c. 80), the 
bishop is to hear the cause, assisted by three assessors; of whom the dean of his cathe- 
dral, or one of his archdeacons, or his chancellor, must be cnc; and a serjeant-at-law, 
or advocate who has practiced 5 years in the court of the archbishop of the province, or 
barrister of 7 years’ standing, another. 

CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER. Bee Exchequer. 

CHANCELLOR of SCOTLAND. Previous to the union of the two kingdoms W 1707, 
when the office was abolished, the C. of S. performed functions in many respects analo- 
gous to those which belong to the lord high chancellor of Great Britain. He presided 
in parliament, and was the head of all the courts of judicature; he was the chief coun- 
selor of the king, and keeper of the great seal. From the fact of the distinction 
between law and equity in the English sense never having been recognized in Scotland, 
the C. had no judicial functions separate from those of the ordinary" courts of law, but 
he had the principal direction of the chancery, the constitution of which is described 
below. In early times, the C. of S.,.ns of England, was very frequently an ecclesiastic; 
hut the first, Constantine, earl of Fife, in the reign of Alexander L, and the last, the 
earl of Scaffold, who held the office at the union, were both laymen; and many other 
nobles, earls of Argyle, Angus, Huntly, etc., appear in the lists given in Crawford’s 
Officers of State , and Chalmers’s Caledonia. On the abolition of the office, a keeper of 


the great seal was appointed, who acts merely ministerially in affixing it to the writs 
which pass under it. See Great Seal. 

CHANCELLORS VILLE, Battle of, in Spottsyl vania co., Va., between the union 
army under Gen. Hooker and the confederate forces under Gen. Lee, May 2, 1863. 
Hooker had succeeded Burnside in command of the army of the Potomac, and after 
nearly three months’ work brought it into a state of efficiency, lie had 132,000 men, 
13,000 of whom were cavalry. This army, in seven corps, lay on the Rappahannock 
opposite to Fredericksburg. On the heights on the other (right) bank the confederate 
army was strongly intrenched; it numbered 62,000 men, of whom about 8,000 were cav- 
alry. Hooker resolved to turn the confederate left flank, first- sending nearly all his 
cavalry to destroy communication with Richmond. April 27th, Hooker sent 86,000 
men up the left bank of the river beyond the confederate line, and they crossed safely. 
The objective point was C. a solitary brick dwelling-house in a wide and bar- 
ren region. Before sunset, on the 30th, 48,000 union soldiers had reached the place. 
Another considerable union force had crossed the Rappahannock below Fredericksburg, 
and were making demonstrations in the confederate front. Lee appears to have been 
unaware of these movements until the evening of the 30th. At midnight his men were 
in motion, and before noon of May 1st lie was in line of battle in Hooker’s front. At 
daybreak ‘•' Stonewall” Jackson, with 30,000 confederates, moved behind the shelter of 
a dense forest (the “ Wilderness”), and at 8 p.m., after a march of 15 m., fell upon the 
union army while the men were preparing their dinner, with arms stacked and their 
intrench nients unguarded. The union forces fled without making a stand, and pushed 
towards C. There they were with difficulty brought to a stand. Jackson, 
who had pursued them closely, rode out to reconnoiter, when he was fired on by 
his own men who mistook his escort for a union company. He died the next day. 
Thus far the greatest damage suffered by the federals was the temporary disorganization 
of Howard’s corps* which was the weakest corps in the field; and this was more than 
supplied by the arrival during the night of a large corps from Washington. On the 
morning of May 3d (Sunday), Hooker was still on the defensive. The confederates 
began the attack, and it was hotly continued until 10 o’clock, both sides suffering 
, severely. While Sickles was bearing the brunt of Stuart’s attack, the ammunition 
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failed, and Sickles sent for aid. At the moment the message came to Hooker, he was 
struck by a spent ball and fell insensible to the ground; so there was no one to send aid 
to Sickles, and he was obliged to fall back. The weight -of some half-dozen assaults 
fell upon his division, until he was overpowered and his lines destroyed. The day 
passed in desultory fighting and strategic movements, in which, on the union side, there 
was much indecision and loss of opportunity. ‘During Monday night Hooker resolved 
to abandon his position, and threw up intrenehments to cover his bridges. A storm, 
came on Tuesday afternoon, but during the night the union forces crossed the river, and 
the battle was over. The losses, as set forth in official reports, were : on the union side, 
17,000, of whom 12,000 were killed and wounded and 500 missing; on the side of the 
confederates about 18,000, of whom 10,800 were killed and wounded and 2,700 missing. 

CHANCELLOR of a TOIV33RSITY. The highest honorary office connected with a 
university is generally that of chancellor. See University. 

CHAHCE-MEBLEY, and Ciiaud-Medley, or Melle (Fr, chmiil , hot; and melee, a 
fray), as it is called in Scotland, are French expressions borrowed by our law. Though 
often spoken of as synonymous, they are, in 'reality, distinct in meaning— the one 
signifying a casual affray; the other, an affray in the heat of blood or passion. Both 
are in this country, and in most others, recognized as pleas in mitigation of the offense 
of homicide (q.v.). ' See also Sanctuary. 

CHAHCEEY (Lat. cancettaria). As the Roman emperors, and after them the various 
sovereigns who divided the vast inheritance of the empire, had each a chancellor (q.v.), 
so in every European kingdom there was an establishment called a C., where these 
officers performed their funetigns. If we imagine a large ..chamber divided by. lattice* 
work (eancellfj, the outer half devoted to the people, tlie inner occupied by the chancellor 
and his subordinates, engaged in framing edicts, letters of nobility, and the like, anti 
engrossing them on parchment, and sealing them with the king’s own seal in proof of 
their authenticity, and then handing them through the railings to the people without, 
we shall have a pretty good conception of the C.^m its earliest form. 

In France, as there were subordinate chancellors attached to the parliaments of the 
respective provinces, so there were subordinate chanceries; but the grand O. of France, 
which followed the person of the king, was alone, in strictness, entitled to the name. 

The apostolic C. at Rome, in which, in addition to the documents pertaining to his 
temporal sovereignty, the bulls and briefs of the pope are authenticated, is presided over 
by a cardinal, with the title of vice-chancellor. 

CHAHCEEY, or Cn ancillary, of Scotland, is a public office in the general register 
house at Edinburgh, managed by the director of O. and his deputes, in which all char- 
ters, patents of dignities, gifts of offices,. • remissions;- .legitimations,- presentations, com- 
missions, brieves, retours, and other writs appointed to pass the great and quarter seals 
are recorded. See Great Seal. 

CHAHCEEY, Colour op, in England. Besides the functions pertaining to the chan- 
cellor in other countries, the chancellor of England had early assigned to him the office 
of a judge; and the English G. consequently became a court of law, the peculiar charac- 
ter of which will be rendered intelligible by the following considerations; In assigning 
judicial functions to the chancellor's* department, it was not intended that it should inter 
fere with that other department of government which has every where been distinguished, 
both from the legislative and the executive— viz. , the judicial. But in all departments, 
according to the imperial theory from which the idea of the C. at least was derived, the 
sovereign was supreme, and to his will, or to his sense of justice, there was consequently 
an appeal in judicial, as in other matters. His chancellor, however, was his adviser in 
all matters whatsoever; and thus, though not a judge in the stricter sense, it is manifest 
that Iris counsel, in judicial matters of the highest importance, would constantly be 
called in. But further, the king governed by laws, even before he was governed by 
them; and for the sake of order and his own convenience, he would naturally add 
to or supplement the law which lie had established, only where it could be shown to him 
that it. did not meet the substantial justice of the particular case. He would con- 
sequently be a judge, not of the interpretation or application of the law, which he 
would leave to 'his ordinary judges, but of its adequacy to circumstances which had 
changed, or had not been anticipated; and when be interfered, it would be to some 
extent in the character of a legislator, as well as of a judge. The king would thus bo 
a judge in equity, in the popular and intelligible sense of that word ; and acting in this 
capacity himself, it would be in this capacity that he would call in the aid of his chan- 
cellor. It is not mysterious, then, bow in early times the court of G. came to be tv 
court of equity; and the chief difficulty regarding its origin seems to attach to the 
other of the two great departments into which it is divided, and in which it exercises 
jurisdiction as a court of common law. But as the free constitution of England 
developed itself, it soon became apparent that equity, in the old despotic or patriarchal 
sense — in which it was not .so much the administration as the making or modifying of 
law — was consistent with its principles, whether it proceeded from a judge or from the 
monarch himself. The popular sense of equity was consequently abandoned; and a 
technical sense, unknown to the jurisprudence of every other nation, was given to it* 
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The proceedings of the court of 0. “on its equity side,” which had hitherto been a mere 
snpplement todaw, came now to he hedged in by rules and precedents as closely as those 
of any court of common law. What henceforth continued to be the distinction in prin- 
ciple between law and equity, or between tlie functions of the courts of common law and 
the court of C., or even of the two great departments of this court itself, it is perhaps 
impossible to state. The arbitrary' line which has been drawn between the class of 
cases assigned to the one set of courts and to the other, will be considered under 
Equity. 

The Judicial -duties -of -the chancellor have long been shared by the master of the 
rolls, an officer of high rank, who was originally appointed only forthe superintendence 
of the writs and records appertaining to the common law departments of the court, but 
who was accustomed also to sit as a "separate though subordinate Judge on the equity 
side. The disputes which had arisen regarding his powers were set at rest hy 3 Geo. hi. 
c, 30, which declares that all orders made by him, except such as by the course of the 
court are appropriated to the great seal alone, shall be valid, subject nevertheless to be 
discharged or altered by the lord chancellor, and so as that they shall not be enrolled 
till they are signed by his lordship. By 8 and 4 Will. IY. c. 94, the masters powers are 
further increased, and he may now hear motions, pleas, and demurrers, as well as causes 
generally. The salary of the master of the rolls (q.v.) is £6,000 a year. The vast 
increase of. business, and the still greater increase of arrears, during the previous half- 
century, rendered it necessary, in 1813 (53 Geo. III. c. 24), to appoint another assistant 
to the chancellor, tinder the title of the vice-chancellor of England; and in 1841, when 
the equity business of the exchequer was transferred to the C,, two more vice-chancel- 
lors were added. Each of these judges sits separately from the lord chancellor, and 
tlieir functions extend to both departments of the court. Their salaries are £5,000 a 
year. Another important addidon (14 and 15 Viet. c. 83) was that of the lords justices 
of the court of appeal for all courts. This court consisted of the lord chancellor, together 
with these judges; but the lords justices, when sitting without the chancellor, possess 
the same jurisdiction which belongs to him, and their existence does not prejudice his 
right to sit alone. The lords justices possess the same authority in matters ’of lunacy 
as the chancellor; and they, sitting together, constitute, without the chancellor, the 
court of appeal in bankruptcy. An appeal, which may also be entertained by the lord 
chancellor sitting alone, lies to this court from all the separate courts of the chancery 
division; and from this appellate jurisdiction there is an appeal in turn to the house 
of lords. The lords justices may also take up original causes, though these, in prac- 
tice, are mainly confined to the divisional courts of the high court. Till recently, cer- 
tain parts of the equitable jurisdiction of the court of O. were confided to the masters 
in ordinary (see Masters in - Chancery) and the accountant general. The ofiice of the 
masters has been abolished, but that of the accountant continues to be one of the most 
important connected with the court. Besides these more important officers, the court 
of G. has always had a large body of subordinates, registrars, taxing-masters, and a 
staff of record and writ clerks attached to it. 

The subdivision of courts into those of equity and common law had long been found 
mischievous, inasmuch as it in some cases doubled the expense to the suitor, by sending 
him from one court to another for instalments of the justice which lie sought. For 
many years this anomalous arrangement had been given up as indefensible; "and bills 
from time to time were introduced into parliament, in order to rearrange the courts, so 
as to administer entire justice in every case. Great changes were necessary in this 
department of the law, and the only question was at last reduced to the best mode of 
settling the details of the high court of justice, which was to supersede the previously 
existing courts. For the changes ultimately carried through 'under the judicature acts 
of 1873-70, and the constitution of tlie now" high court of justice, see Common Laws. 
The O. court is now the chancery division of the reconstituted high court. 

In various colonies of the British empire, local courts have been established in imita- 
tion of the high court of C,, an institution which, from its cumbrous, anomalous, and 
unscientific character, scarcely merited imitation ; but in America, though the distinction 
between law and equity was at first adopted and long adhered to with the tenacity with 
which Englishmen cling to their native customs, it has been abolished in the state of 
New York, and .law and equity there, as elsewhere in the World, now constitute one sys- 
tem, administered in one series of tribunals of original and appellate jurisdiction. On 
the continent, the English court of O. has always been a subject of ridicule; and a recent 
French writer, in speaking of it, says; “ Nothing ever conies to an end in it; and the 
unhappy man who has a process there, can be sure of but one thing — viz., that whether 
he gains it or loses it, his ruin is certain.” The acts by which evils which were insep- 
arable from. the constitution of the court of G. —and winch spring from the distinction 
between law and equity, on . which its very existence depended’'— had been mitigated, 
were the following;- 15 and 16 Viet. cc. 80, 86, and 87, 21 and 22 Viet. c. 27, 23 and 24 
Viet. ce. 88, 128, 25 and 26 Viet, c. 2. 

OHANCEBY, Court of {ante), in this country exists only in a few of the states; 
some never established the court at all, and a number which inherited it from English 
colonial times or established it in their fh’&t constitutions have abolished it and given 
the equity duties to the courts of law. According to latest authority, the court of chan- 
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eery exists in . Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Mississippi, Hew Jersey, Tennessee, and 
"Vermont; but in most of these states the court of chancery is held, by a justice of the 

supreme court. 

CEAN'ORE. See Syphilis. 

€HA!?BAH, a t. of India, on the s.w. frontier of the territory of Hagpore, on the left 
hank of the river Eraee, near its junction with the Wurda, 1)0 m. $. of the town of Hag- 
pore. Its walls, built of cut stone, and surrounded by a high parapet, sire 6 m. round, 
from 15 to 20 ft. high, and flanked with round towers large enough for the heaviest 
guns. Within the place, and almost equidistant from the n. and s. faces,. is a citadel; 
the rest of the interior consists of straggling streets, detached lrbiisps,; mid'. plantations. 
It is well supplied with - water. In 1818, C. was taken by the British. Pop, 16,288, C. 
is capital of a .British administrative district having an area of 9,700 sq.m., and a pop. of 
584,481. 

CHAXDAL'A, the lowest of the impure classes in Hindu caste. Besides the four 
pure classes there are various mixed and move or less impure classes, some* of which, 
the 0. for instance, are so vile that their shadow is pollution, and no true Hindu will 
take shelter under the same roof or tree with them. 

0 HAN DHL MU U ISLANDS, in the gulf of Mexico, between the mainland of Missis- 
sippi and the mouth of the river. There is a light on the n. end of the most northerly 
island, in 80° 8' n., and 88° 52' west. 

CHAHBEBHAGOEE', a French city, with a scanty territory of about 2009 acres, on 
the right or w. bank of the Hoogly, 21 m. above Calcutta by railway, on the opposite 
shore, in lafc, 22 : 50' n., and long. 88 ; 2 3' east. The population, estimated at about 80,- 
000, consists of a few Europeans and Eurasians, the great bulk being natives of unmixed 
blood. Independently of political considerations, the place lias, through the gradual 
silting up of the river, lost some of its commercial advantages. Within 100 years back, 
ships of the line ascended to CY; now, however, vessels even of far inferior burden sel- 
dom get above Diamond Harbor, which is nearly 50 m. further down. O. was estab- 
lished* in 1676, and for awhile rivaled Calcutta. It was captured by Clive in 1757, 
hut finally restored to the French in 1818. 

CHA27BHAXRSE', or Cii axdert, a t. of Gwalior, India, in a hilly and jungly dis- 
trict, near a tributary of the Jumna. It is at present much decayed, on account of 
Mahratta oppression, "the scourge of war, and the decay of its manufactures, which are 
undersold by the cheaper fabrics of Britain ; but the extent and architectural excel- 
lence of its ruins indicate its splendor and importance in former times, when it is said to 
have contained 14,009 stone houses, 884 markets, 880 caravanserais, and 12,000 mosques. 
The fort of G\, formerly deemed impregnable, consists of a strong rampart of sand- 
stone, flanked by circular towers, and is situated on a high hill. Among other 
' remains of former greatness, is a pass cut through a solid rock 100 ft. high. Dur- 
ing the native wars, being a place of importance, C. waa frequently besieged. Under 
Mahratta sway, It became a haunt of freebooters, very troublesome to tit e native dis- 
tricts under British rule or protection ; and on the conclusion of the treaty of 1844, it 
was, among other lands, assigned for Uic maintenance of the increased Gwalior contin- 
gent, commanded by British officers. 

CHANDLER, CirAiiLES Fkicdericic, iui.d., ll.b., b. Mass., 1830 ; educated at Har- 
vard, Berlin, and Gottingen. In 1857, he had charge of the chemical department of 
Union college, and in 1864, was made professor of chemistry in the school of mines of 
Columbia college.* in 1858, he held the chair of chemistry in the New York college of 
pharmacy. He is a member of the chemical societies of Berlin, Paris, and London. In 
1870, with his brother he established The American Chemist Recently lie has been the 
chief officer of the hoard of health of New York city, and has paid much attention to 
sanitary reforms. He is the author of many important scientific papers, the greater 
number of which can be found in his magazine. 

CHANDLER, Du. Richard, a scholar and antiquary of considerable eminence of the 
last century, was b. at Bison, in Hampshire, in 1788, and educated at Oxford. He first 
became known as the editor of the magnificent work, Marmora. Urotncnvia, published by 
the Oxford university in 1768. He afterwards traveled through Greece and Asia Minor, 
with Revolt, an architect, and Pars, a painter, at the instance of the then flourishing 
■■Dilettanti society, with a view to collect information regarding the former stale of these 
countries, and to procure exact descriptions of the ruins. The' result of their united 
labors appeared in 1769, in 2 vols,, entitled Ionian, Anfiyuiticy!. C. also published a val- 
uable account of the ancient inscriptions of Asia Minor and Greece; and his account of 
his travels in these countries, issued in 1765-76, is still a standard work. He also pub- 
lishcd a 11 inf or y of Troy. He died m Feb., 1810. 

CHANDLER, Samuel, d.d., 1693-1766; a dissenting minister of Berkshire, England, 
the son of an eminent non-conformist divine. He studied at Gloucester and Leyden, and 
held life-long friendship with bishop Butler and archbishop Seeker, He was a fellow of 
the royal and antiquarian societies, and received offers of high preferment in the estab- 
lished* church, but these he positively refused and remained until his death a Presby* 
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terian minister. He was forty years ..pastor of the meeting house in the Old Jewry. He 
left many sermons, commentaries, and other works pertaining to religious and church 
matters. 

CHANDLER, Zaciiaiuait, h. 1ST. II. , 1818; d. Chicago, 1879. He was educated in a 
common school and seminary. At the age of 22, he went to Michigan and settled in 
Detroit, where he became a wealthy and prosperous merchant. He was an early and 
active member of the whig party, and in 1851 was elected mayor of the city. The 
next year he was nominated for" governor, but was defeated. When the republican 
party was organized, he took am active part, and was by it chosen U, S, senator 
in 1856. In the senate he was a firm opponent of all schemes for the extension of 
slavery, and stood side by side with Benjainin Wade of Ohio, and others who resisted 
the arrogant tone of the extreme pro-slavery senators. When the civil war broke out, 
Chandler was one of the foremost in favor of a vigorous prosecution, and had little 
respect for those whom lie denounced as traitors. In 1875, he was defeated for senator, 
but was at oucc appointed secretary of the interior, where his business talent soon 
became manifest in the improved administration of the department. In 1868, and 
again in 1876, he was chairman of the republican national committee, having the gen- 
eral management of the party canvass. The day before he died lie made a' powerful 
speech to a great mass-meeting. 

CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. See Dartmouth College. 

CHA3STD0BE', a t. and fort in the district of Nassick (q. v.), presidency of Bombay, its 
lat. and long, being 20° 20' n. and 74° 14' east. C. is a flourishing place, with a 'pop. 
of (1872) 5,06:3. The fort, which commands an important pass on the route between 
Candeish and Bombay, Is situated on the summit of a hill naturally inaccessible every- 
where but at the gateway. It surrendered to the British in 1804; and being subse- 
quently restored toTlolkar, was Anally ceded by him in 1818. 

CHA17D0S CLAUSE. During the discussion of the clauses of the reform bill (q.v.) in 
1881, the marquis of Chandos (tory), afterwards duke of Buckingham, proposed the 
insertion of a clause giving the county franchise to tenants at occupying lands for 
which they paid an annual rent of £50. This was opposed by the ministers on the 
ground thaj the class proposed to be enfranchised would be subject to the coercion of 
the landowners, who would thus virtually determine the elections. The amendment, 
however, was supported by many of the radicals, who at that time regarded any extern 
lion of the suffrage as a boon, and was carried by a majority of 84.’ The clause was 
incorporated in the bill of the following year, and was finally carried by a majority of 
273 to 82. The result proved a material accession to the conservative element in 
counties. Under the reform act of 1867, occupants of lands of a rateable value of £12 
are entitled to the county franchise. 

CHAUBPOOS/, a t. of British India, in the n.w. provinces, district of Bijnour, about 
080 miles n.w. of Calcutta, and SO n.e. of Delhi. It is of considerable size, and has a 
p. (1872) of 12,088. 

CHANESOIT. See Charger. 



0HAIJGAE1TIEE, Nicolas Anne Theodule, a French general, was born at Autun 
in 1878 — and received his education at the military school of Saint-Cyr. In 1880, he 
went as lieut. to Algeria, where he distinguished himself, and rose to the rank of gen: 
of division. After the proclamation of the republic in 1848, he was appointed gover- 
nor-general of Algeria, in the room of Cavaignae; but being chosen a member of the 
national assembly, he returned to Paris, when he was appointed commander-in-ehief of 
the garrisons of Paris and of the national guard. He held this double office till the 
middle of May, 1849, and again for some time after the insurrectionary movement; of 
June of that. year. C. was a member of the legislative assembly, where" he held a sort 
of neutral position between the orleanists and legitimists and opposed to the bona- 
partists. At the coup d'etat in December, 1851, after being imprisoned in Ham, lie went 
into exile till the Franco-Prussian war, when he offered his services to Napoleon HI. 
He was in Metz with. Bazaine ; arid, on its capitulation, retired to Brussels. He returned 
to France in 1871,- entered the assembly, and assisted M. Thiers in reorganizing the army. 
He died in February 1877. 

GHAFCr-OHOVAFOO, a city of China, and capital of a department of the same name, 
in the province of Full-keen, in 24° 81/ n. lat., and 1° 24' long. e. of Pekin. 

CHAIfG-CH0\7-F00, or Chaou-chow, a city of China, and capital of a department 
of the same name, in the province of Keang-su, in 81° 50' n. lat., and 8° 24' Jong. e. of 
Pekin. 

CHAHGELIK'Cr, It was at one time a common superstition, that infants were taken 
from their cradles by fairies, who left instead their own weakly and starveling elves. 
The children so left were called ehangelmf/s, and were known by their peevishness, and 
their backwardness in walking and speaking. As it was supposed that the fairies had 
no power to change children that had been christened, infants were carefully watched 
until such time as that ceremony had been performed. This superstition is alluded to 
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by Shakespeare, Spenser, and other poets; and it has not yet quite died out of some of 
the rural districts in Britain. 

CHANG-SHA-F0O, a city of China, capital of the province of Hoo-nan/in 28° 20' n. 
lat., 

CHARK-SHELL, the popular name of the shell of several species of turbinella, a genus 
of gasteropodous luollusks of the group siphonoaiomata (q.v.), natives of the East Indian 
seas. These shells are obtained chiefly on the coasts of the s. of India and Ceylon, and 
•form a considerable article of trade to Calcutta. They are much used as ornaments by 
Hindu women, the arms and legs being encircled with them; and many of them are 
buried with the bodies of opulent persons. Those which are thrown up on the beach, 
after the death of the.. .moliusk, and have become whitened, are little valued, but fresh 
shells readily find purchasers. The commercial returns show an exportation of cliank- 
sheiis from Madras amounting to 2,460,727 in one year, 1853-54, the value of which 
was about £10,000. The quantity ordinarily exported is smaller. A chank-shell open- 
ing to the right is rare, and is highly prized in Calcutta, so that a price of £50, or even 
£100, is sometimes; paid for one. 

CHARNEL, English — the mare Britannicum of the ancients — is that arm of the 
Atlantic ocean which divides England from France, gradually narrowing to the strait 
of Dover. It is often called simply the channel; and the fleet stationed in it for the 
protection of the English coast, the channel fleet. The greatest river which falls into 
it is the Seine. It forms bays both on the English and on the French coast; but the 
larger ones are those on the French coast, whilst the best harbors are on the English. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, a group of islands belonging to Great Britain, lying off then. w. 
coast of France, between Normandy and Brittany. They are about 120 m. s.w. of South- 
ampton, and the nearest distance from the French coast 'is about 10 miles. The C. I. are 
the only parts of the dukedom of Normandy now belonging to tlie English crown, to 
which they have been attached since the conquest. King John, about the year 1200, 
lost all Normandy, except these isles. The chief islands of the group are Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. The area of the whole is 112 sq.m., and the pop. in 
1871 was 90,500. They are more particularly described under Jersey. 

CHANNING, Edward Tytuiel, ll.d., 1790-1850; brother of William Ellery Clmn- 
ning, d.d. ; a lawyer of Boston who devoted his attention chiefly to literature. In 
1817 to 19, he edited the North American Remote, and was a regular contributor to it 
through a large part of bis life. He was professor of lhetoric and oratory in Harvard 
college until 185 L A volume of his lectures has been published. 

ClIAN XING, Walter, 1786-1876; a physician, native of Rhode Island, brother of 
William Ellery dimming, d.d. He studied medicine in Boston and Philadelphia, and 
in Edinburgh and London. In 1815, he was professor of obstetrics and medical juris- 
prudence in Harvard, resigning in 1854. lie was also for 20 years physician of the 
Massachusetts general hospital. Among his writings ar c Etherization in Childbirth ; A 
Physician's Vacation, or a Bummer in Europe; Professional liemin ‘sconces of Foreign 
Tread; Did and New; Reformation of Medical Science; and a volume of poems. 

CHAOTIIIG, William Elletiy, d.d., a celebrated Unitarian preacher and author, 
was b. 7th April 1780, at Newport, R. I., in the United States, entered Harvard 
university at the age of 14, and took Ills degree in 1798. In 1803, he was ordained min- 
ister qf a church in Boston. During the earlier years of his ministry, his theological 
peculiarities had little prominence in his discourses, and in consequence lie stood upon 
friendly terms with his brethren in more orthodox churches, in 1819, however, be 
preached a sermon at the ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks, in which he advocated 
the Unitarian doctrine with so much zeal and ability, that he was termed the “apostle 
of Unitarian ism.” This involved him in controversy, a thing which he naturally loathed. 
Nevertheless, to the end of his life, he preserved a devoutly Christian heart, shrinking 
with the delicate instinct of a pious nature from everything cold, one-sided, and dog- 
matic, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian. As late as 1841, he wrote. “1 am little of a 
Unitarian, have little sympathy with the system of Priestley and Belslmm, and stand 
aloof from all but those. who strive and pray for clearer light.” It 1821, he received the 
title of d.d. from Harvard university, on account of the high talent lie had exhibited m 
his tractate on the Evidences of Christianity, Ins Address on. War, and his Sermons In 
1822, he visited Europe, and made the acquaintance of several great English authors, 
such as Wordsworth and Coleridge, both of whom were strongly impressed in bis 
favor. Coleridge said of him: “He has the love of wisdom and the wisdom of love." 
In 1823, lie published an Essay on National Literature; m 1826, Remarks on the Character 
and Writings of John Milton; in 1829, the Character and Writings of Fen don; m 1835, a 
work in opposition to Negro Slavery; and in 1888, an essay on Self Cult arc. Besides 
these, he wrote a variety of other essays and treatises, all characterized by vigor, 
eloquence, pure taste, and a lofty tone of moral earnestness. He died Oct. 2. 1842, at 
Bennington, Yt. An interesting memoir of him has been published by his nephew. 
William Henry Clianniug (3 vols., London, 1848). 

CHANNING, William Ellery, b. Mass., 1818, a son of Dr. Walter Charming 
He studied in Harvard, but did not graduate. In 1839, he went to Illinois, and 
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in 1840 to Cincinnati, where he was for a time connected with tlie Gazette. In 18-14-45, 
he was one of tlie editorial corps of the New York Tribane; visited Europe soon after- 
ward, and in 1855 became one of the editors of the Mercury of New Bedford, He has 
•published three volumes of verse, and, in prose, Conversations Borne and T/iareau , 
the Poet- Naturalist. 

C HANNING, William Henry, b. Mass., 1810; nephew of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, d.d. He graduated at Harvard in 1829, at Cambridge divinity school^ in 1853, 
and was ordained in charge of a Unitarian church at Cincinnati in 1845. y After 
filling several pastorates in this country lie succeeded James Martineau as minister of 
tlie Hope street Unitarian chapel, Liverpool, England. On the commencement of the 
rebellion he returned and took charge of the Unitarian church in Washington. He was 
one of the early supporters of the socialistic movement in this country, was editor of The 
Present and TkeHaihinger, and in 1848 presided over a socialistic association in Boston. 
He has been a prolific writer, contributing to the A 'orth American Be view, The .Dial, The 
Christian Plva miner, and other serials. Among his larger works are a translation of 
Jouffroy’s Ethics; Memoir of William Ellery Ghanning; Memoirs of the Tier. James If 
Perkins; Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli; and a work on The Christian CJnirch and 
Social Reform. 

CHANT (see Ambrosian Chant, and Gregorian Chant, ante), a modification 
between singing and recitative especially used for litanies and psalms in the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal service. Tlie chant is the ancient style of church- 
song, certainly as old as Christianity, which seems to have inherited it from the Jewish 
church. St. Paul exhorts believers to sing (to chant) psalms and hymns a nd^ spiritual 
songs; and Pliny the younger mentions the early morning assembling of Christians to 
chant hymns to Christ. As rhymed and metrical hymns, now so common, were the 
product of a later art, so the tunes accompanying them are modern as compared with 
chants. 

CH ANTAL, Jeanne Franchise Fremiot, 1572-1641; a daughter of the president of 
the parliament of Dijon. Her husband "was killed in hunting, whereupon she took the 
vows of celibacy, anil devoted herself to the education of her children and the care of 
the sick and poor. She was, under tlie direction of St. Francois de Sales, the founder 
of the order of the visitation at Annecy. She was canonized in 1767. One of her sons 
was the father of Madame de Sevigne. 

CHANTILLY, an estate in Fairfax co., Va., 20 m. w. of Washington, where, Sept. 
1, 1802, a battle occurred between the right of the union army under Pope and the con- 
federates under Jackson. The battle continued, in spite of a severe thunder-storm, until 
dark, but without important results. The unionists suffered the loss of two generals 
killed, Philip Kearny and Isaac I. Stevens. 

CHANTILLY, a t. of France, in the department of Oise, about 23 m. n.n.c. of Paris. 
Being one of the most beautiful places in the vicinity of the metropolis, it. attracts thence 
immense numbers of visitors. Apart from its natural beauty, it is interesting as the 
place where the great Conde spent the latter years of his life in the society of such men 
as Boil eau, Racine, and Bossuet. The magnificent chateau in which he resided was 
pulled down at the revolution of 1793; but a lesser chateau, one of the finest specimens 
of the renaissance in France, still remains. The park and grounds are very charming. 
C. is also noted for its extensive manufacture of the blonde lace. Pop. (1876) 8,476. 

CIIANTItEY, Sir Francis, an eminent English sculptor, wash, at Jordanthorpe, in 
Derbyshire; on 7th April, 1781, not 1782, as has been generally said. His father, who 
was a carpenter, and rented a small farm, died when 0. was only 12 years of age, leav- 
ing his mother in narrow circumstances. It is said that she gave him “as liberal an 
education as her limited means would admit;” but much cannot be meant by the phrase, 
if it be true, a$ asserted by Holland in his Memorials , that his attendance at the little 
lane-school was very irregular, and that “for a while he certainly drove an ass daily, 
with milk-barrels, between Norton and Sheffield.” CYs mother married a second time, 
and the boy was, in 1797, apprenticed for 7 years to a carver and gilder in Sheffield 
called Ramsay. It was in this humble department that C. acquired tlie rudiments of 
his future art. It was during this period that liis first attempts at modeling in clay 
were made, and that by the help of casts taken from the faces of liis fellow-apprentices 
and Ids own, he began the work of portraiture, in which his great eminence ultimately 
consisted. C.’s apprenticeship was canceled two years before its expiry ; but his sub- 
sequent career is not very accurately known. It is certain that he visited both London 
and Dublin in 1802, probably in the capacity of a journeyman carver arid gilder; and in 
that year he seems to have received instruction as a pupil of the royal academy. It was 
probably then that he commenced seriously to prepare himself for the work of his future 
life. In the earlier part of his career as an artist, C. is said to have been under great 
obligations to Nollekens, who had the shrewdness to see, and the generosity to see with- 
out envy, his great promise in the branch in which he himself was eminent. In 1810, 0. 
was elected an associate, and in 1818 a member of the royal academy ; and in 1819 he 
visited Italy for the first time. Like the lives of many other eminent men, that of 0. 
presents few claims on our interest after his early struggles were ended. As an ideal 
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artist, he never attained a high rank, and, in comparison with Flaxman, he possessed 
little reputation in this country and none abroad. But he executed, with much truth to 
nature, as it presented itself to his eye, an endless variety and almost countless number 
of works of individual portraiture, so that there is scarcely any town of importance in 
Great Britain which cannot show specimens of his skill." As a result of his diligence 
in this department of art, (J. accumulated a very considerable fortune, the greater part 
of which, after providing for his widow, he bequeathed for artistic purposes. In this 
respect, lie formed a remarkable contrast to Flaxman, whose modest savings were 
sworn under £4,000; whilst Nollekens, whose name is almost forgotten, realized the 
enormous sum of £150,000, it is even said £200,000. G. died childless on the 25lh 
Nov,, 1.841* and was buried in a tomb prepared by himself at Norton. Lady C. died in 
Jam, 1875, and the interest of her husband’s gift to the royal academy, amounting to 
about £0,000 a year, is now at the disposal of the council, for the “ promotion of 
British art.” 

CHANTRY (Fr. cJmiitererie, from chanter, to sing). The term C. is applied alike to 
endowments or benefices, to provide for the chanting of masses, and to the .chapels in 
which the chanting takes place. These endowments were commonly made in the form 
of testamentary bequests, the object being to insure the erection of a chapel near or 
over the spot where the testator was buried, and to remunerate the priests for saying 
masses in it for the benefit of his soul, or of the souls of others named in Ji is will. Many 
such chantry chapels are still to be seen in English parish churches; but they were more 
common in abbeys and monastic establishments, in which it was considered a privilege 
to he buried, and where some such offering to the brotherhood, was, in a measure, the 
price of. sepulture. These chapels, which have generally the tomb of the founder in tire 
middle of them, are separated from the aisles or nave of the chifrch by open screen- 
work, a circumstance which has sometimes led to their being called chancels (q.y.). 
Sometimes, again, they are separate erections, projecting from the church externally: 
but in cathedrals and the larger churches they are generally constructed within the 
church, often between the piers. Many chantries arc lavishly enriched with sculpture 
and tracery of all descriptions, and some of them are adorned with gilding and painting. 

CfLVNZY, Axtoine Eug&ne Alfred, b. 1828; a French gen. who first served as 
an apprentice in the navy. In 1840, he graduated from the Paris military school as 
sub-licul. of zouaves. He served in Algeria, Italy, and Syria, and again in Algeria. 
In 1808, he became gen. of brigade, and early in the I'm n co-Prussia rt war he rose to 
commander-in- chief of the second army of the Loire. During the supremacy of the 
commune, he narrowly escaped death. In 1872, he was elected to the national assembly, 
where he acted wit li the left-center party. In Dec., 1875, lie was chosen senator for life, 
and In 1878 received the grand cross of the legion of honor. 

CHA'OS signified, in the ancient cosmogonies, that vacant infinite space out of which 
sprang all things that exist. Some poets make it the single original source of all ; others 
mention along with it Ga?a, Tnrtaros, and Eros, By some also only the tough outlines 
of heaven and earl ii were supposed to have proceeded from C., while the organization 
and perfecting of all things ‘was the work of Eros. Still later cosmogonists, such as 
Ovid, represent it as that confused shapeless mass out of winch the universe was 
formed into a kosmos, or harmonious order. Hesiod makes C. the mother of Erebus and 
Now 

CHAOS or BIBB ISLANDS, is the name given to several rocky islets situated at the 
entrance of Algoa bay, South Africa, about' '83 m. e, of Port Elizabeth. It was on one 
of these islands that Bartholomew Diaz, the navigator, died in 1500. 

CHAQTLC5TGW-F00, a city of China, and capital of a department of the same name, 
in the province of Ivwang-tung, in 23" 30' 0" n. lat, and 0 y 40’ 40” long. w. of Pekin. 

CHAOH-KINCWFOO, a city and capital of a department of the same name, in the 
province of Kwang-timg, 50 m. w. of Canton, in 28° 4' 48" n. lat., ami 4° 24' 30" long, 
w. of Pekin. 

CHAPAXA, the largest lake in Mexico, containing about 1300 sq .miles. It is about 
lat. 20' 20’ n., and ranges in w. long, from 102° to 103° 25'. It is merely an expansion 
of the Rio Grande do Lcrma, which enters the Pacific at San Blax. 0. lies on the 
table-land of Anahuac, and has many islands. 

CHAP BOOKS, the name given to a variety of old and scarce tracts of a homely kind, 
which at one time formed the only popular literature. In the trade of the bookseller, 
they are distinguishable from the ordinary products of the press by their inferior paper 
and typography, and are reputed to have been sold by chapmen (see Chapman) or 
peddlers; hence their designation. The older C. B. issued in the early part of the 1 7th 
c. are printed in black letter, and are in the form of^ small volumes. Those of a later 
date are in the type now in use, but are equally plain in appearance. Of either variety, 
they were mostly printed in London: many being without dates. They were of a mis- 
cellaneous kind*, including theological tracts, lives of heroes, martyrs, and wonderful 
personages, interpretations of dreams, fortune-telling, prognostications of the weather, 
stories of giants, ghosts, hobgoblins, and witches, histories" in verse, and songs and bal- 
ihds. See Notices of Fugitive Trade and Chap Books , also Descriptive Notices of Popular 
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English Histones; both by J. 0. Hall i well, printed for the Percy society. An inferior 
class of tracts succeeded "these books for the common people, and are best known as 
Penny Chap Books. For the most part they consisted of a single sheet, duodecimo, or 
24 pages. Besides the title, the first page usually contained a coarse wood-cut embel- 
lishment. The paper was of the coarsest kind adapted for printing, and the price, as 
the name imports, was a penny each. The subjects besides being of a similar nature 
to the above, included stories of roguery and broad humor. These penny 0 B. were 
issued by an obscure class of publishers in London and several English provincial towns, 
of which we might particularize Newcastle-on- Tyne. They were also issued from the 
presses of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Falkirk, and Paisley. It is a curious fact, that nearly 
dti. me penny 0. B. of this very homely kind which were latterly popular, were written 
oy Doiigakl Graham, who, previous to his death in 1779, filled the office of bellman or 
town -oner of Glasgow. The most reputable production of this humble genius was a 
History of the Rebellion in a Hudihrastic meter, which was a great favorite with sir Wal- 
ter ' Scott, and is now. scarce; see- . Chambers's Journal , first series, vol. x. p. 84; also 
the Paisley Magazine (1829), an extinct publication of great rarity, in which is given a 
biographic sketch of Dougald Graham, with a list of his productions. In some parts of 
Scotland and the n. of England, Graham’s penny C. R. are still seen on stalls at mar 
kets: but the general advances in taste, along with the diffusion of an improved litera- 
ture, have displaced them in almost all other quarters. Collections of the older C. B 
are now found only in the libraries of bibliomaniacs, by whom they have been picked 
up at extravagant prices from dealers in second-hand books. In various continental 
countries, .there are numerous varieties of C. B. at exceedingly small prices. The 
French government being desirous to substitute a wholesome class of tracts of this kind 
for what are generally objectionable on the scoae of taste and morality, have latterly, 
through commissioners, taken some steps on the subject. See Histoire den Litres Popu- 
■ laifes'ou de la Litierature du Colpo-riage, by M. Nizard. w. c. 

CHAPEL (Er. chapcUe), a word derived from capa, which originally signified a case, 
or chest in which were contained the relics of a saint, and afterwards the place where 
the qjiest was kept. The term now signifies a building erected for the purposes of pub- 
lic -worship, but not possessing the full privileges and characteristics of a church. In. 
this sense, all places of worship erected by dissenters arc now called chapels in England, 
and the term is also applied to supplementary places of worship, even though in connec- 
tion with the established church— such as parochial chapels, chapels of ease, free chap- 
els, and the like. In former times, it was applied either to a domestic oratory, or to a 
place of worship erected by a private individual, or a body corporate. In the hitter 
sense we speak of chapels in universities and colleges. But its earliest signification was 
that of a separate erection, either within or attached to a large church or cathedral, sepa- 
rately dedicated, and devoted to special services. See Chantry. Chapels had no bury- 
ing-ground attached to them, and the sacrament of baptism was not usually administered 
in them.' 

CHAPEL HILL, a village in Orange co., N. C., 28 hi. n.w. of Raleigh; pop. ’80, 3124. 
It -is the seat of the university of North Carolina. 

CHAPELlE, LA, the name of several places in France, the most important of which 
forms a northern suburb of Paris. Chemicals, salt, starch, liquors, etc., are manufac- 
tured. 

CHAPELLE m FEE. See Helmet. 

CHAPEROIT, a hood or cap worn by knights of the garter. Such a hood was at one 
time in general use, but was lately appropriated to doctors and licentiates m colleges. 
A person who acts as a guide and protector to a lady at public places, is called a C , 
probably from this particular piece of dress having been used on such occasions. The 
name was also applied to devices which were placed on the heads of horses at pompous 
funerals. 

CHAPIN, Aaron Lucius, d.d., b. Conn., 1817; a graduate of Yale, and Union 
(N. Y.) theological seminary. In 1838, lie was a professor in the New York institution 
for the deaf and dumb. In 1844, he became pastor of the First Presbyterian church in 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; and in 1850, was chosen first president of Beloit college, an office 
which he still holds. He was for some years one of the editors of the Congregational 
Renew: 

CHAPIN, Edwin Eubbell, d, d. , 1814-1880, b. W 'ashington co. , N. Y. ; educated at a 
seminary in Bennington, Vt.,and commenced preaching in Richmond, Va. f to n congre- 
gation of Unitarians and Universalists. In 1846, he went to Massachusetts, and in 1848, 
to New York, where he became minister of the Fourth Universalist church. He has 
ever since remained over this congregation, which, from a small beginning in the lower 
part of the city, has grown to rank among the largest, occupying a prominent church 
edifice in Fifth" avenue* known as the Church of the Divine Paternity. Besides his reg- 
ular sermons he has delivered a great number of lectures, and has published several 
volumes, among which are Duties of Young Men; Duties of Young Women; Characters 
in the Gospels; Communion Hours; Discourses on the Loras Prayer; Vivien of Thorns; 
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The Beatitudes; Moral Aspects of City Life; True Manliness; and Discourses on the Boole 
of Proverbs; besides sermons. 

CHAPLAIN was originally the title of the ecclesiastic who accompanied an army, and 
carried the relics of the patron saint. See Giiafel. It lias now come to signify a clergy- 
man not having charge of a parish, but employed to officiate at court, in the household 
of a nobleman, or in an army, garrison, ship, etc. Such officials began early to be 
appointed in the palace of the Byzantine emperors. The practice afterwards extended 
to the western empire, and to the courts of petty princes and even of knights, and con- 
tinued to subsist after the reformation. .Forty-eight clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land hold office as chaplains of the queen in England, four of whom are in attendance 
each month. Six clergymen of the church of Scotland have a similar title in Scotland; 
but their only duty is to conduct prayer at the elections of Scottish representative peers. 
A statute of Henry VIII. limits the right of nominating private chaplains in England: 
thus, an archbishop may have eight, a duke six, a baron three ; and cMplains so appointed 
have certain privileges, and may hold two benefices with cure of souls. 

An Army Chaplain is a clergyman whose services are retained especially by tlie^ 
government for the soldiery of the army. There have been |uel:i chaplains for many" 
generations, and the office was at one time regarded as a salable perquisite; but the 
system was reorganized and improved in 1796. In recent years, Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian chaplains have also been appointed, a practice which indicates the progress 
of toleration. The chaplains belong, not to regiments, but to the staff of the army, so as 
to be generally available. At home, they are attached to the military stations; but in 
the field they are located at headquarters", at the hospitals, and with the divisions. The 
officers at flic stations usually arrange for the men to attend divine service at the nearest 
parish church; but tins still leaves the chaplains many ducies to fulfill. Where, as some- 
times happens, there is no regular church or chapel near at hand, the C. reads and 
preaches to as many men as can conveniently group themselves around him atone time, 
and thus serves many different congregations at different times of the Sunday. He visits 
the sick at the hospitals, and examines and encourages the regimental schools,- Among 
the wooden huts at Aldersliott camp, a church has been built, which is rendered avail- 
able for chaplains of different religious denominations in succession. 

When the system of army-chaplains was remodeled in 1790, a chaplain- f/cnered was 
appointed; this office was abolished by the duke of Wellington soon after the termina- 
tion of the great, war, but revived by Mr. Sidney Herbert in 1846, The O.-gon., who 
receives £1000 per- annum, has duties partaking "somewhat of those of an archdeacon. 
He assists the war office in selecting chaplains, and in regulating the religious matters 
of the army, so far its church of England matters are concerned- His office forms one 
of the 8 departments under the new organization of the war office. There arc 78 chap- 
lains on the staff, besides officiating clergymen (not belonging to the army), ami ehapei- 
clerks. The commissioned chaplains receive from 10 m. to 2:3*. (kl per day, besides 
allowances; and there are always some on lialf-pay; while the officiating clergymen, 
receive head-money for the troops attending their ministrations. The whole expendi- 
ture for chaplains, and oilier charges connected with divine service, figures in the army 
estimates at near £50,000 annually. 



discipline among the crews. 

CHAPLAIN (ante), in the United States officially known only as the chaplain of the 
senate and of the’ house of representatives, and in the army and the navy. In some of 
the states there are chaplains for one or both of the legislative bodies. In the army 
there are both post and regimental chaplains; and there is usually a chaplain in every 
regiment of militia, though they are not always ordained clergymen. In the navy I here 


extent, as in the institutions of New York city, chaplains of Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Jewish faith are employed or permitted to officiate. 

CHAPLET, a garland or head-band of leaves and flowers. In heraldry, a C. is always 
composed of four roses, the other parts being leaves. 

CHAPLIN, Jeremiah, ixd., 1776-1841; a native of Massachusetts, graduated at 
Brown university, and for some years a tutor there. He was for 16 years pastor of a 
Baptist church in Danvers, Mass., and from 1820-62 president of Waterville college. 
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side,' East cheap. See Chap Books.' 

CHAPMAN, George, dramatist and translator, was b. in 1557, educated at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and was the cotemporary and friend of Spenser, Jenson, and Shake- 
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speare, His; first play, entitled The Blind Beggar of Alexandria , was printed in 1598 
Up to 1620, he supplied the theater with tragedies and comedies, and some of those, 
after the fashion .of the time, were written in conjunction with other dramatists. As a 
writer for the. stage, C. does hot rank high. Despite many nervous passages, ids plays 
want the irradiation of a constant genius, and his characters are unnatural. His trans- 
lation of Homer is the most vigorous that has yet been executed in England, and in 
reading it, many have felt with Keats — * 

Like some, watcher of the sides 
•■When a new planet swims into his ken. 

C. seems to .have led a long, temperate, and happy life, unblasted by poetic fire. He 
died in 1684. Swinburne, the poet, published an edition of C.’s works, with a critical 
introduction, in 1875. 

CHAPMAN, James, a. m., d.d., b. N. H., 1880; graduated at Waterville college, and 
in 1855 became a Methodist minister. He has occupied pulpits in several New England 
towns, in Boston, and in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, John Gadsby, b. Ya., early in tills century. He studied art in 
Pome, and returned to New York, where he had a studio, but not long afterwards went 
back to Rome, where he now resides. Among his paintings are “ The Baptism of 
Pocahontas” (for the eapitol in Washington); “ An Etruscan Girl;” “ The Israelites 
Spoiling the Egyptians;” “ The First Italian Milestone;” “A Donkey’s Head;” and 
* * The Last Arrow.” 

OH APPE, Claude, 1703-1805; an engineer, and the inventor of the first working 
telegraph of any importance. His invention consisted of an upright post, on the top of 
which was fixed a transverse bar, and at the ends of the bar two smaller arms movable 
on pivots. The position of the bars represented letters or words; and by means of such 
machines placed at remote but easily. visible points, messages were conveyed fifty leagues 
in a quarter of an hour. Until almost the period of electric telegraphy, the machine 
was used especially for noting the arrival of ships. C. was so much annoyed by charges 
that lie had copied his invention from others, that he committed suicide. 

CHAPPED HAHBS and CHILBLAIN’S, a lesser and a greater form of disease of the 
skin, produced by undue exposure to extremes of cold and heat, and affecting chiefly 
the most exposed joints, the skin over which swells and cracks, with itching, pain, and 
heat; in the most severe cases there is ulceration, which is difficult to heal, in proportion 
to the length of time the disease has been neglected. Chilblains may generally be 
avoided if the hands are washed always with tepid water, and not habitually exposed to 
great cold, or when cold, to the heat of a fire. When formed, they may be treated with 
oxide of zhic ointment; or with a dilute solution of borax in glycerine and water; or 
with glycerine alone, slightly diluted with water; the hands being iiYauy case habitually 
covered with woole n glo ves 'in cold weather. 

CHAP SAL, Ciiaeles Pierre, 1787-1858; a French grammarian, joint author (with 
Francois Joseph Nod) of the JSouvetle Grmnvmrre ]*ran<;/me, avee Exerdccs, one of 
the most widely adopted of all grammars of that language. The proceeds of the book 
gave him a fortune, much of which was given to -charities, among which was one 
bequest of 80,000 francs to the teachers in the environs of Paris. 


CHAPTAL, Jean Antoine, 1750-1882, count of Chan tel on p, a French chemist and 
statesman. He was .professor of chemistry at Montpellier, where lie taught the doctrines 
of Lavoisier instead of those of Stahl. By the death of an uncle, O. acquired capital, 
which he employed in manufacturing mineral acids, alum, white lead, soda, and other 
chemical wares. After the revolution of Nov. 9, 1789, he was made a councilor of state 
by Napoleon, and succeeded Lucien Bonaparte as minister of the interior, in which 
capacity he established a school of arts, and a society of industries He also reorganized 
the hospitals, introduced the metrical system, of weights and measures, and otherwise 
greatly encouraged arts and sciences, bn Napoleon’s return from Elba, O. was made 
director-general of commerce and manufactures, and minister of state. The downfall 
of the empire sent G, to private life, but he kept his interest in science, and in 1810 was 
named member of the academy. 

CHAPTERHOUSE (Fr. cfmpitre), the building in 'which the monks and canons of monas- 
tic establishments, and the dean and prebendaries of cathedral and collegiate churches, 
meet for the management of the affairs of their order or society. See Cathedral. 
Chapter-houses frequently exhibit the most elaborate architectural adornment, as, for 
example, those • at York, .Southwell,, and Wells. The original stained-glass windows 
remain at York, and are of exquisite beauty. On the walls of that at Westminster, the 
original painting has been discovered. Chapter-houses are of various forms: those at 
York and Westminster are octagonal; those at Oxford, Exeter, Canterbury, Gloucester, 
etc., are parallelograms; Lichfield is an oblong octagon; Lincoln, a decagon; and 
Worcester, a circle. They are al ways contiguous to the church, and are generally placed 
to the west of the transepts. They generally either open into the church, or are entered 
by a passage. Chapter-houses were often used as places of sepulture, and have some 
times crypts under them, as at Wells and Westminster. 
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CHAPU, a maritime t. in the province of Chc-keang, China, 50 m.n.w. of Ohinhai, 
in one of the richest districts in the country. It is the port of' Hang-Chow, with which 
it has canal communication, and it was formerly the only Chinese port trading with 
Japan. It is about 5 m. in circuit, exclusive of the suburbs. It was attacked ami 
much injured by the British, who captured it in 1842, but it was immediately abandoned 
by them. 

CHAPUI/TEPEC, a fortress on a mound of rock about 200 ft. high, 2 m. s.w. of the 
city of Mexico. . In the war with the United States this fortress, one of the chief 
defenses of the city of Mexico, was taken (Sept. 12, 1847) by gen. Scott, and the city 
itself was captured the next day. 

CHARA'CEJE, aquatic plants, forming, according to some botanists, a distinct natural 
order of aCotvIedonous plants; according to others, "a sub-order of algm. Their stems are 
tubular, consisting either of a single tube, or of parallel tubes, a central one with smaller 
ones applied to its surface; they are either pellucid or incrusted with carbonate of lime, 

• which is not to be regarded as a mere accidental incrustation, but belongs to their 
proper structure; and they have whorls of symmetrical tubular branches. They grow 
in stagnant waters, both f resit and salt, are always submersed, and often completely 
conceal muddy bottoms, A number of species are natives of Britain, all belonging to 
the genus char a. The organs of reproduction are of two kinds — lateral globules, "and 
axillary nucules. These organs have caused no little difficulty to botanists; the nature 
'and use of the globules in particular being by no means well understood. ’ The simple 
cellular structure of the C., apart from all consideration of their reproductive organs, 
associates them with the lower algae, rather than with phanerogamous plants. None of 
them is of any known use. It was in the C. that the beautiful phenomena of cydom 
(q.v.) were first observed. Sir David Brewster discovered that each of the minute 
calcareous particles in crusting the 0. possesses double refraction, and has* regular neutral 
and depolarizing axes. 

Fossil Characm , — The calcareous incrustation which covers the organs of repro- 
duction, as well as the stems of some C,, lias, from its power of resisting decomposition, 
caused the abundant preservation of this order in the tertiary fresh- water strata; The 
nucules originally described under the name of (/yrogorntes, and supposed to be for am - 
inilerous shells, have been noticed by E. Forbes in strata as old as the middle* Purbeck 
beds, No remains of these have been observed in newer deposits, until we find them 
in the tert juries. The nucules, associated with lymnwa and piano rb is, are very abun- 
dant in the eocene Bembridge beds (q.v.). 

CH ABACI!! IMS. See Salmon imx 

CHARACTER, (Gr. ehamko or eharatto, which signifies to scrape, cut, or engrave) 
means what is engraven on an object, either physically by the action of another exter- 
nal object or objects, or morally by the passions, the affections, by good or evil fortune, 
and by /what we designate generally as. circumstances.” In art, the expression of 0., 
cither in animate or inanimate objects, is, after correct delineation, the most important 
matter to be attended to. Though, properly speaking,, all distinguishing marks are 
included under it, it is more generally used to designate those which mark individual 
from individual, than species from species, or genus from genus. 

CHARACTERISTIC. See Logarithms. 

CHARACTER to SERVANT. The master is under no legal obligation, either in Eng- 
land or in Scotland, to give a diameter to his servant, however long, faithfully, or effi- 
ciently he may have served him; the duty of bearing testimony in his favor being one 
which, however binding in morality, it has not been found convenient to enforce by 
positive law; but, if given, the character must be strictly true, or, at all events, in 
accordance with the master’s belief, otherwise he may be exposed to an action of dam- 
ages, either by the servant whom he .lias calumniated, or by a subsequent employer 
whom he has deceived. If true, however, the fact of its being prejudicial will expose 
the master to no risk. In order to justify the giving of a bad character, however, it 
must, in general, be asked for by the servant, as the master is not entitled needlessly to 
publish the servant’s defects. In that case, it will li< with the servant to prove its 
falsehood, not. with the master to prove its truth. The case of the servant being known 
by the master to have committed a felony while in his service, t is, however, an exception to 
this rule, as, in a case so extreme, the master is at liberty to warn others against taking 
him into their employment. Even though strictly true, the character, if prejudicial, 
must not be more so than the circumstances render necessary. Acts of petty dishonesty, 
such as are too common amongst servants, will not warrant the master* in. branding 
him as a thief. The safe course, in such a case, is to state the offense, and not to 
describe it by a general epithet, which may convey an erroneous impression of its mag- 
nitude. 

It is probable that, partly from thoughtless good-nature, and partly from a selfish 
desire to get rid of a bad servant in the most comfortable manner, false characters are 
given in favor of servants very much more frequently than to their prejudice. It is 
desirable that masters and mistresses should have in vifcw that they may render them- 
selves liable in reparation of any damage which can be shown to be the ‘direct result of 
U. K. III. — 44 
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thus inflicting on a stranger a wrong which is unquestionably within the reach of the 

1-1 W Bv 83 Georo-e III e. 56, personating a master, and thus giving a false character to a 
aervantt or asserting in writing that atervant has been hired for a penod o d rime ; or m 
a station, etc., contrary to truth; and any person offering tomselt^.^stn^nt, p ettnd- 
[no* to have served where he has not served, or producing a false ceitilicatt, 01 «itcr- 
in5 a certificate, or pretending not to have been in any .former service etc., are often ses 
at 'common law, punishable on conviction before two justices with a hne oi Hus 

statute does not extend to Scotland. 

CHASADE, or “ syllable-puzzle” as the Germans call it, is an amuMment which con- 
sists in dividing a word of one or more syllables into its component syllables, oi into Is 
component letters, predicating something of each; and then, l ia y“?, r eiinjted the ^'holt, 
and predicated something of that also, the reader or listener is asked to guess the wo.d. 
/Vs a specimen of the 0. depending upon syllables, we adduce the following. 

“My first i a plowed for various reasons and grain is frequently buri^ toft to UtHepur^sfc My 
s,>mnd is neither riches nor honors, yet the tormer would generally be given loi. u, ami the utict a t 
often tasteless without it. My whole applies equally to spring, summer, autumn, and w mlu , and 
both fish' and" flesh, praise and censure, mirth and melancholy, are the better tor bem 0 it. - 
Season .” 

As a specimen of the second class of charades, we take the following happy example 
from the French: 

“ Quatre membres font tout mon bien, ^ . „ 

Mon dernier vaut men tout, et mon tout ne vaut rien. 

The w r ord is zero. It is composed of. four letters, of which the last— viz., o, is equal to 
zero ■ the whole, zero itself, being equal to nothing. , ■ ■ _ 

But besides charades of this nature there is another kind rather 
parties — the acted C.: the character of which is entirely dramatic. Half a dozen or so 
of the company retire to a private apartment, and there agree to select a certain wotd, 
as the subject of the 0.; let us suppose Innkeeper. The next thing done is to take 
the first syllable, Inn, and arrange a little scene and dialogue, each member taking a 
certain part This being accomplished, the amateur actors return to the drawing-! oom, 
and commence their performance, the rest of the company constituting the spectators 
(lure is taken to mention conspicuously, and yet not obtrusively, in the couise of the 
dHlo<me the word Inn, which is the subject of the scene. On its conclusion, they again 
ret ’ arid ev se a new series of incidents for the word Keeper, generally sometmng m 
Connection with a menagerie or a madhouse. This being also represented, they retire 
for a third time, to contrive the final scene, into which both words, or rathei the whole 
word innkeeper must be dexterously introduced at an odd moment when the ...pee- 
S are thou" t to be off the scent. The company are then asked to guess the word 
performance of a 0. of this sort, the actors must possess a good 
share of inventiveness, self-possession, and ready talk, as the greater poition of the dia- 
logue has to be extemporized. 

GFABABSI'ADJS, a large family of birds, of the order f/mllatorcs , and tribe pmsimtrca, 
chiefly ab“nding in theWrL parts of the old 

sand v unsheltered shores and open moors and downs. Th^y have a short in. I, .uncrain 
soft at the base, hard and often a little inflated towards the tip ; 

o-s- lono- legs ; and short toes, generally only three m numbei, and all oncckd i u 
ward bu t sonietimes they have also a very small hinder toe. They run with great 
swiftness; they generally congregate in flocks, at least dunngxertaiii ^ 
many of them are nocturnal in their habits; many arc migiator}. 1 * . . 

(Intis) have given their name to the family, which includes also lapwings, piatmok^, 
ovster-eatchers, turnstones, sanderlings, etc. 

‘ CHAR BAR, or Ciioubar Bay, a harbor in the Indian ocean on the coast of 
Bel oochis tan ; 25° 16’ n., 60° 35' east. The town of Charbar at the entrance is garn^ned 
by the sultan of Oman. Near by are the ruins of the early Poituguese settiunu.it ut 
Tees. 

CKARB0H ROUGE, or Red Charcoal, is a variety of charcoal obtained by subject- 
ing wood to the action of heated air from furnaces, or of steam, which \m been l aisul 
to a temperature of 572’ F. Air-dried wood, by the ordinary process o el i n . g. W 

at the best 21 to 26 per cent of black charcoal; but when acted ■ on bj heated an or 
;Hm, as mentioned above, 86 or 43. per cent of C. B. is obtained It .s novv p™^ 
largely in France and Belgium, and is used m stoves lor heating, and in the pit paint.* 
of gunpowder. It has a dark-red color, and consists of about 7o per cent pure carbon, 
and 25 per cent hydrogen and oxygen. 

CHAROAS. See Chuquisaca, ante. 

CHARCOAL is a popular terra applied to charred wood, or coal produced by charring 
wood. There are several other varieties of G., however, for which see Carbon, Animal 
Charcoal, Wood Charcoal, Coke, Black-lead, etc. 

CHARCOAL BLACKS are made both from animal and vegetable substances— e.g., 
burnt ivory, bones, , vine- twigs, peach-stones, nut and other shells, the smoke oi losm 
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condensed, etc. Those which are derived from vegetable substances, when mixed with 
white, are usually of a blue tint. See Lamp-black. 

CHARDIN, Sir Joitn, 1643-1718; a native of Paris, the son of a jeweler, and bred 
to the same business; but preferring adventure he traveled in Persia and India in 1665-69. 
Two years later lie made a second and more extended journey of four years. In 1681, he 
settled in' London, and was knighted by Charles II. In 1686, he published a portion of the 
Travel of Sir John Chardin into Persia arid the East Indies, etc. The complete account 
of his travels, however, did not appear .until 1711. 

CHABBHTE, a considerable river in the w. of France,, rises in the department of 
Haute- Vienne, about 14 m. n.w. of Chalus. ' It first flows n.w. to Civray, where it. 
turns southward into the department of Charente to AngoulSme, thence it flows west- 
ward past Clutteauneuf, Jarnac, and Cognac, and entering Charente-Inferieure, it runs 
n.w. past Salutes, and falls into the Atlantic below Rochefort, and opposite the islands 
OleroiJL and Aix. This river gives its name to two departments, both remarkable for 
the productiveness of their vineyards; but the wines are mostly used in the preparation 
of brandy and liquors. 

OHAREHTE, a department of France, formed chiefly out of the old province of 
Angoumois, and situated in lat. 45° 10’ to 46 = 8' n., and long. 0° 50' e. to 0° 80' w r est. 
Area, about 2,200 sq. miles. Pop. 76, 878,950. It is generally hilly, and is watered 
by the river Charente, above noticed, and its tributaries, the Tamo here and the Bandiat, 
with the rivers Vienne and Dronne. The highest chain of hills in the n. of C. is a con- 
tinuation of the heights of Limousin, forming the watershed towards the Loire. 
Remains of marine productions show that the basin of the C. was once filled by the 
ocean. The soil is mostly limestone, here and there interrupted by banks of clay and 
gravel. Only a portion of the arrondissement Confolens lias a rich vegetable ’ clay - 
mold. The clay-soil is cool and moist, while the limestone district is dry and hot. 
The hills are in many places clad with chestnut forests. The climate is generally mild 
and healthy. The wines grown are spirituous and fiery in flavor, and are chiefly used 
io the manufacture of Cognac, which forms the most important of the exposts. Truffles 
grow abundantly in several parts. Industry is in rather a backward condition. C. is 
divided, into the five arrondissemeuts of Angouldme, Cognac, RulXec, Barbezieux, ami 
Confolens. 

CHASSITTE-IITFEEIETTRE, a maritime department of France, which includes the 
former province of Angoumols, with the greater part of Sainlonge, and a small portion 
<4' Poitou. It lies in lat. 45° 5' to 46° 19' n. and long. 0° T e. tol° 18' west. The bay of 
Biscay washes its. western boundary-— the coast-line, which is very broken, measuring 
about 100 miles. Area, 2,740 sq. miles. Pop. *70, 465,628. It is watered on its 
boundaries by the Sevrc-Niortaise and the Gironde, and in; the center by the navigable 
Charente and the coast-stream Sendre. The surface is level; and the soil— near the 
coast, intersected by ridges of rock and sand-hanks, and protected from the sea by dikes— 
is mostly chalky and sandy, but very fertile, producing hemp, flax, saffron, and wine in 
great quantities. The commerce, facilitated by the structure of the coast, and by canals 
in the interior, is considerable, consisting chiefly of brandy and sea-salt, which is found 
in the department in great abundance. The oyster and pilchard fisheries are important. 
The chief harbors are those of Rochefort and La Rochelle, the latter of whit h is the 
chief town. C. is divided into the six arrondissemeuts of La Rochelle, Rochefort, Mur- 
ennes, Saintes, Jonzac, and St. Jean-d’Angely. 

CHAEE'NTON-IiE-PONT, a t. of France, in the department of Seine, situated on the 
rig lit. bank of the Marne, 5 m. s.e. of Paris. The bridge over the rivet, which is impor- 
tant from a military point of view, being considered one of the keys of the capital, and 
which Isas frequently been the scene of ’conflicts, is defended by 'two forts, forming a 
part of the fortifications of Paris. At the other side of the river is the national lunatic 
asylum, formerly called Charenton St. Maurice, and now St. Maurice simply. Pop. *76, 
8,744. 

CHA/RES, 4th c. r».c., an Athenian general who relieved the Philasians from the 
siege of the Argives and Arcadians; fought against Oropus; lost the island of Corey ra 
to Alliens; commanded jointly with Chalnasmn the social war, and made a successful 
attack upon Chios, in which Chalnas was killed; led an expedition against and captured 
Scstos; commanded in Thrace, where his main business was private plundering; and 
in 838 was one of the Athenian commanders in the battle of Chaeronea, 

OH A' RES, a Grecian artist in bronze, a native on Lindus, and the designer of the 
colossus of Rhodes, lived in the 3d c. b.o. He was. a pupil, of Lysippus. 

CHARGE. In the law of Scotland, a C. is a command to perform an act. conveyed 
in the letters of the sovereign. The same term is applied to a messenger’s copy for 
service, requiring the person to obey the order contained in the letters — e.g., a O. on 
letters of horning, or a G. against a superior. 

CHARGE, in heraldry. The figures represented on a shield are called charges, and a 
shield with figures upon it is said to be charged (Fr. charge). The charges in a shield 
ought to be few in number, and strongly marked, both as regards their character and 
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the mode of their representation. The family shield, belonging to the head of the 
bouse, almost always is simpler, /he., has - fewer charges, than the shields of collaterals, 
or even of junior members. 

CHARGE, in military warfare, is a sudden and impetuous attack on the enemy, by 
horse or foot, or both. Its object usually is to drive the enemy from a particular 
position; but if made with a much stronger force, it may result in his actual destruc- 
tion. 

CHARGE, in military pyrotechny, is sufficient combustible material for otic firing or 
discharge. It is applicable to all kinds of firings, fireworks, and explosions: but the 
name is generally given to the quantity of gunpowder requisite for firing off a gun, etc. 
In cannon, this varies greatly, from ^-*to T ^of the weight of the shot; some of the rifled 
ordnance now coming into use are remarkable for the smallness of the 0. with which' 
they are fired. The quota of C. will be mentioped in connection with the various kinds 
of fire-arms described in the Encyclopedia. In breaching a wall, a greater C. is necessary 
than in attacking a ship or a column of troops, even with the same kind of gun and 
projectile. 

CHARGER is a name sometimes given to a war-horse, accustomed to the din of battles, 
and reliable under circumstances of confusion and danger. In the middle ages, when 
armor was used, and gunpowder unknown, the military horses were barbed or larurd 
when* ridden by men-at-arms — that is, they were nearly covered with armor. The face, 
the head, and the ears were covered with a mask called a chanfron, to prevent fright 
when charging the enemy; and an iron spike projected from the middle of the forehead. 
The neck was defended by small plates called crime rex; the breast by a poitrinal; and 
the buttocks and haunches hv croupier es. These various pieces of armor were mostly 
made of metal, but sometimes" of tough leather. The horse was occasionally covered 
with cliain-mail; and in other instances with a gambemi of stuffed and quilted cloth. 
The man-at-arms generally rode another horse when not charging, to relieve the 0. from 
his great burden. The barbed or barde horse received its name from an old French word 
implying covered, clothed, or armed. A war-horse is still called a C., though not armed 
as in ancient times, 

CHARGES D’AFFAIRES are fourth-class diplomatic agents, accredited, not to the 
sovereign, but to the department for foreign affairs; they also .hold their credentials 
only from the minister, and are sometimes only empowered by an ambassador to act in 
his absence. 

CHARIOT, in ancient times, was a kind of carriage used either for pleasure or in 
war. According to the Greeks, it was invented by Minerva; while Virgil ascribes the 
honor to Erichthomus, a mythical king of Athens, who is said to have appeared at the 
Panathenaic festival founded by him, in a ear drawn by four horses. The ancient C. 
had only two wheels, which revolved upon the axle, as in modern carriages. The pole 
was fixed at its lower extremity to the axle, and at the other end was attach &i to the 
yoke, either by a pin or by ropes. The Greeks and Romans' seem never to have used 
more than one pole, but tire Lydians had carriages with two or three. In general; the 
0. was drawn by two horses. Such was the Roman biga (q.v.), but we also read 
of a triga-, - or three-horse C., and a qttitdnga, or 'four-horse one. The last was that in 
which the Roman generals rode during their triumphal entrance into the city, and was 
often adorned with splendid art. The war-chariot held two persons—the soldier himself 



and the driver, the latter of whom usually occupied the front; but the chariots used by 
the Romans in their public games held only the charioteer. 

The oldest war-chariots of which we read are those of Pharaoh (Exodus xiv. 7). All 
the eastern nations used them, while we learn from Ctesar (Be Bell . Gall., v. 19) that the 
Britons also were familiar with their use. 

OH ARXS'TIC ARIES, officers (in Greek ecclesiastical history) who had full power 
over the revenues of hospitals and monasteries. 

CHARITABLE IISES and Law op Chabitxes. The law of England lias always 
anxiously, though too often ineffectually, sought to provide for the preservation and 
proper application of the public and private endowments in that country for charitable 
purposes. The preceding efforts of the legislature in this direction may" now be said, to 
have been superseded by the charitable trusts acts (10 and 17 Viet, c.’ 137, 18 and 19 
Viet. c. 124, 23 and 24 Viet. c. 186, and 82 and 33 Viet. c. 110). See Chaiuty Com- 
missioners. As these statutes now contain a species of code of charity -law, it will here 
only be necessary to mention certain general principles which govern the law of Eng- 
land in its relation to charities. The courts of equity are those which in general take 
cognizance of all charitable uses, or trusts of a public description. Under the authority 
of these tribunals— or in cases in which the annual income does not exceed £50, in 
accordance with the act just quoted, under that of the county courts of the district — 
trustees may be called to account for the funds committed to their clmrge, or new trus- 
tees may be appointed, improvident alienations may be rescinded, schemes for carrying 
the donor’s object into effect may be judicially considered and adopted, and every 
species of relief afforded which such institutions require. Where the management of 
the charity has been confided by the donor to governors and other functionaries, the law 
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will not interfere with their proceedings unless they can he shown to he squandering 
the revenues or otherwise, abusing the trust. Where the crown is founder, the lord 
chancellor is visitor, but in his personal character only, and not as judge of the court 
of chancery. As regards the nature of the trusts to which the equitable jurisdiction of 
the chancery extends, it is necessary to remark that the word charitable here includes 
institutions for the advancement of learning, science, and art, and, indeed, for all useful 
public purposes, as well as for the support of the poor. It also comprises all donations 
for pious and religious objects, under which are included all those which tend to the 
benefit of the church of England, or of any body of dissenters sanctioned by law. 
‘Roman Catholics jwere admitted into this category by 2 and 8 Will. c. 115, and Jews by 
ii andlO Viet. e. 59, s. 2. The charity or other benevolent purpose, however, must be 
public ; “ for if a sum of money be bequeathed, with direction to apply it to such pur- 
poses of benevolence and liberality as the executor shall approve,” or even “in private 
charity,” the law will take no notice. of such a trust. 

Legacies to pious or charitable uses are not by the law of England entitled to a pref- 
erence, though such was the doctrine of the civilians; but where a deficiency of assets 
arises, they are abated in proportion with the others. 

CHARITON, a co. in n. central Missouri, lying n. and e. of the Missouri and w. of 
Grand river, and intersected by the North Missouri railroad; 740 sq.m.; pop. ' ’80, 
25,224—8953 colored. The surface is rolling prairie and forest, with fertile soil. 
Coal and limestone are found. Chief productions, wheat, oats, corn, hay, tobacco, and 
butter. Co. seat, KeytesviJle. 

CHARITON, or Guard Chariton, a river rising in s. central Iowa, and flowing s,e. 
into Missouri, thence s. joining the Missouri river in Chariton co. ; 250 in. long, and 
navigable about 50 miles. 

CHARITY, Sisters of. See Sisters of Charity. 

CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. A body of commissioners was created in 1853, by the 
charitable trusts act, 10 aiul 17 Viet. c. 137 (see Charitable Uses), with power to 
inquire into all charities in England and Wales, with reference to their nature, objects, 
and administration, and the amount and condition of the property belonging to them. 
The commissioners have power to call for the production of accounts and documents 
from trustees, and to appoint inspectors to visit and report on their management. The 
statute does not extend to Scotland or Ireland, to the English universities, or to the city 
■ of London. An annual report of their proceedings must be laid before parliament by 
the commissioners. 

CHARIVARI is a French term used to designate a wild tumult and uproar, produced 
by the heating of pans, kettles, and dishes, mingled with whistling, bawling, groans, 
and hisses, and got up for the purpose of expressing a general dislike to the person 
against wj^un it is directed. The etymology of C. is obscure ; the Germans translate it 
by Katmmmik, the English of which is mhrwatding. In France, during the middle 
ages, a 0. w as generally raised against persons contracting second nuptials, in which 
case the widow was specially assailed. On these occasions, the participators in it, who 
were masked, accompanied their hubbub by the singing of satirical and indecent verses, 
and would not cease till the wedding couple had purchased their peace by ransom. O. 
answers to the English concert upon “marrow-bones and cleavers,” with which it was 
customary to .attack- a married couple who lived in notorious discord. It was also got up 
against an unequal match, such as where there was great disparity in age between the 
bride and bridegroom. 

Similar customs seem to have existed under different names in all parts of Europe, 
and sometimes they were of such a licentious and violent character as to require mili- 
tary interference to put them down. Even as early as the 14th c., the church found 
itself forced to threaten punishment, and even excommunication, against those who 
participated in them. In more recent times, .the C. has taken a purely political coloring; 
as,, for example, during the restoration in France, at which time, however, the popular 
voice began to seek vent by casting its satirical darts against public men through the 
press. The papers published for this purpose were called O., the most famous among 
which is the Chariwi, which was established in Paris, Dec. 2, 1382, corresponding 
the English publication, Punch (q.v.). 

■ CHA&K0V'. . See Kharkov. . 

CHARLATAN, a mountebank, quack-doctor, or empiric, and hen be any one who 
makes loud pretensions to knowledge or skill that he does not possess. The word seems 
to be derived from the Ital. ciarlare , to babble or talk, the chief art of the C. consist- 
ing in talk. Charlatanism abounds in all departments of life, and manifests itself in 
various ways according to the subject and character of the person. It changes also in 
form with the spirit of the time. The medical C. no longer appears on a stage in the 
guise of Dr. Iron beard, but as a fine-dressed gentleman, receiving grateful acknowledg- 
ments through the newspapers, and publishing popular medical books, with the address 
of the author, and recommendations to apply to him. It lias not unfrequently hap- 
pened, hpwever, that extraordinary men who were so far before their age as not to be 
understood by it, such as Paracelsus, have passed for charlatans until more justly esli- 
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mated by- later times. Several books have- been written on the charlatanism of scholars. 
J. B. Mencke’s satire, Be Charlalanena Eruditormn (Leip. 1715), is a classical work, 
which has been continued by Buschei in his book,. Ueber die Oharlatanerieder (Jdchrten 
mt Mencke. 

CEABLEMA017E, -i.e,,' Charles the great, king of the Franks (768-814 a.b.v and 
Roman emperor (800-814 a.i>.), was b. on 2d April, 742, probably 'at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and was the son of Pepin the short, the first Oarioylngian (q.v.) king of the Franks, and 
grandson of Charles Martel (q.v.). On Pepin’s death in 768, lie and his brother Carlo- 
man jointly succeeded to the throne. By ‘Carl Oman’s death, and the exclusion of both 
his sons from the throne, C. became sole king. In 772, it was resolved in the diet at 
Worms to make war against the Saxons, for the security of the frontiers, which they 
continually threatened, and for the extension of the Christian religion. C. advanced 
as far as the Weser in 772, securing his conquests by castles and garrisons. Pope Adrian 
1. now called him to his aid against Desiderius, king of the Lombards. C. hud mar- 
ried the daughter of Desiderius, and had sent her back to her father because she bore 
him no children, and married Iiildegardc, daughter of the Swabian duke, Godfrey. 
Desiderius had sought revenge by urging the pope to crown the sons of Oarloman, and' 
on the pope’s refusal, had laid waste the papal territory. C. crossed the Alps from 
Geneva, with two armies, by the great St. Bernard and liiont Cenis, in 778, and over- 
threw the kingdom of the Lombards in 774. The Lombard dukes acknowledged him 
as their king, and lie secured the pope’s favor by confirming the gift which Pepin had 
made to the papal see, of the exarchate of Ravenna. In 775, he "was again employed 
in the most northerly part of his dominions, reducing the Saxons to subjection; in 776, 
he suppressed an insurrection in Italy; in 777, he so completed his victory over the 
Saxons, that their nobles generally acknowledged him as their sovereign in an assembly 
at Paderborn. Being now invited to interpose in the wars of the Arabs and Moors iii 
Spain, he hastened to that country in 778, and added to his dominions the regions 
between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. From Spain he was summoned in haste by a new 
insurrection of part of the Saxons, who had advanced almost to Cologne, but whom he 
drove back to the Elbe. In 781, he went to Italy, where the pope crowned his second 
son, Pepin, king of Italy, and bis third son, Louis, an infant of three years old, king of 
Aquitaine. The Saxons once more rising in arms, defeated and destroyed a Frankish 
army on the Suntel in 7S2, which C., after anew victory, fearfully revenged by causing 
no fewer than 4,500 prisoners to be executed as rebels in one day. A more general 
rising of the Saxons followed, but in 788-85, the Frankish monarch succeeded in 
reducing them completely to subjection, and in persuading their principal chiefs to sub- 
mit to baptism, and to become his faithful vassals. Subsequent insurrections and Wars 
in Germany, between this year and 800, resulted in victories over the Bulgarians and 
Huns, and in the further consolidation and extension of his empire, the eastern boundary 
of which now reached to the Raab. * 

In 800, O. undertook an Italian campaign, which was attended with the most impor- 
tant consequences. Its immediate purpose was to support pope Leo HI. against the 
rebellious Homans. When C., on Christmas day, 800, was worshiping in St. Peter’s 
church, the pope unexpectedly, as it appeared; set a crown upon his head, and, amidst; 
the- acclamations of the people, saluted him as Carolus Augustus, emperor of the Romans. 
Although this added nothing directly to his power, yet it greatly confirmed and 
increased the respect entertained for him, such was still the luster of a title with which 
were associated recollections of all the greatness of the Roman empire. A scheme for 
the union of the newly revived western empire with the empire of the east, by C.*s 
marriage with Irene (q.v.), the Byzantine empress, failed by reason of Irene’s overthrow. 
After this, C. still extended and confirmed his conquests both in Spain and in Germany, 
lie labored to bring the Saxons to a general reception of -Christianity, and founded 
bishoprics for this purpose. To the end of his reign, he was incessantly engaged in 
wars, and insurrections were always apt to break out” in the frontier parts of his domin- 
ions; which lie endeavored to secure, however, not only by military power and arrange- 
ments, hut by improvements in political and social institutions. IDs views were liberal 
and enlightened to a degree rare for many subsequent ages. Whilst he made the power 
of the central government to be felt to the utmost extremities of his empire, he recog- 
nized in his subjects civil rights, and a limitation of monarchic power by their assem- 
blies. He zcaldusly endeavored to promote education, agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. . He projected great national works, one of which was a canal to con- 
nect the Rhine and the Danube; but he deemed nothing beneath his attention which 
concerned the interests of his empire or of Ills subjects. He required his subjects to 
plant certain kinds of fruit-trees, the cultivation of which -was thus extended northward 
in Europe. His own domains were an example of superior cultivation. He had a 
school in his palace for the sons of his servants. He built sumptuous palaces, particu- 
larly at his favorite residences, Aix-la-Chapelle and Ingelheirn— for he had no fixed 
capital — and many churches. Learned men were encouraged to come to his court. He 
himself possessed an amount of learning unusual in his age; he could speak Latin and 
read Greek. He attempted to draw up a grammar of his own language. C. was of 
more than ordinary stature, and of a noble and commanding appearance. He was fond 
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of manly exercises, particularly of _ hunting. He was too amorous, but in eating and 
drinking be was very- moderate. His fame spread to all ’parts of . the- world'::;, in. 708,1 
Llarun-abEaschid sent ambassadors to salute bum. He enjoyed good health' till shortly-', 
before his death, .28th Jan., 814. He was buried at Aix-ia-Chapelle (q.v.), in a church 
which be bad built there. He was succeeded by bis son Louis, styled Louis le Debon- 
naire, the only one of his sons who survived him; but the greatness of bis dynasty ter- 
minated with his own life. 0, is styled Charles I. in the enumeration both of the 
French kings and of the German or Homan emperors. Besides his capitularies (q.v.), 
there are extant letters and Latin poems ascribed to him. His life was written by bis 
secretary, Eginhnrd. , , ( 

GHABLEMONT. 8ee Giyet, ante , 

€HAELESOIj a Belgian t. and fortress in the province of Hairinut, stands on the 
Sambre, between Mohs and .Namur, on the line of the Brussels and Namur railway. 
Tire pop. is ( 1878 ) 13 . 1 . 50 , who carry on considerable manufactures in . hardware, glass, 
woolen-yarn, etc. The district is rich in coal, and the number of smelting-furnaces ami 
'mixbfactori.es "in the neighborhood -is very great. The ironworks of Couillet, which yield 
a third of all the cast-iron produced in Belgium, lie within a mile or two of the town. 
0. possesses considerable historical and political interest as a fortress. The fort idea- 
tions were begun by the 8 pan lards in 1606, but falling into the hands of the French next 
. ; 'year, they were completed by Yaubaii. . After six. . exchanges ' of .masters . between the 
French and Spaniards, the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748 , left 0. in the possession of 
Austria. -In-: 1704 , after a protracted and desperate resistance, it was surrendered to the 
French by capitulation, when the fortifications were demolished. The importance of 
the place in a strategic point of view having become apparent during the campaign of 
1815, the fortifications have been since restored. 

CHARLES, a co. in s.w. Maryland, between the Potomac and Pawtucket rivers; 
450 sq.m. ; pop. *80, 18,548 — 10,853 colored. Surface uneven, with forests of locust, oak, 
•ash, chestnut, and cedar. Tobacco is the main production. Co, seat, Port Tobacco. 

CHARLES I., King of England, Scotland, and Ireland (1025-49), was b. at Dunferm- 
line, 19th Nov., 1600, and was the second son of James I. of England (VI. of Scotland). 
On the death- of his elder brother, Henry, in 1613, he became prince of Wales, and heir- 
apparent to his father s throne: to which he succeeded in 1025, hut found both in Eng- 
land and Scotland a contest in progress between king and people. He bad inherited 
from his father the must extreme notions of kingly prerogative, and he mbtook the 
genera! movement in the public mind for an agitation amongst a few disaffected persons. 
He had di-eplv imbibed ids father's notion, that an Episcopal church was the must con- 
sistent wiih the proper authority of kings; and lie adopted severe and persecuting 
measures against the Puritans; in England and the Presbyterians in Scotland, He mar 
riod a Human Catholic, Maria ifenrieila of France, a marriage most displeasing to the 
nation: ynd even so far despbed public opinion as to make his father's favorite, the 
duke of Buckingham, his prime minister and child' adviser. The English j ar!ian:ent, 
which he trembled in 1625, was resolved upon the vindication of the national liberties, 
and was Tin tv Lire very sparing in ils grants of subsidies, \yhile that of 1620, instead of 
freely granting ; implies, resohed upon the impeachment of Buckingham; whereupon 
the king throw into prison two of the boldest members. Elliot and Diggos; dissolved 
parliament; and, to procure money, had recourse to the arbitrary measures of forced 
loans, and a tax upon the seaports Woy-v/vem//), imposed by l Jit- mere exercise of royal 
authority. By all Ibis, public feeling was more and more embittered, in 1628, C. 
found it necessary again to summon a, parliament; and the parliament, very n solute to 
maintain the liberties of the nation, presented the petition known in history as the /V/b 
tivH of RojH (q.v). (\ temporized, conceded, and dually, although the assassination of 

Buckingham had removed one cause of strife, assumed a threatening tone, and dbsedved 
the parliament, loth Mar., 1689. He even caused some of the leading members of the house 
of commons to be imprisoned. He now governed for 1 1 years v ithoul a parliament , hav- 
ing Laud (q.v.) and Strafford (q.t.) for liis chief advisers, and obtaining for Ins edicts 
the semblance of a legal sanction by means of the star chamber (q.v.). All this while, 
the storm was gathering, the love of liberty increased, and republican principles were 
developed and extended. The policy which C. adopted was that of more severe n pres- 
fiion. At length, in 1068. Scotland assumed an attitude of determined resistance to the 
imposition of a- liturgy and of Episcopal church-government. The national covenant 
(q.v.) was subscribed,* Presbyterianism was completely restored ; and in 1069, the king 
having assembled an army for the purpose of reducing Scotland to subjection, the Scot- 
tish covenanters also took up arms, and advanced to the English border, many of the 
English regarding their approach with joy. Civil war was, however, prevented for 
the" time, by concessions on the part of the king. Unable to do without supplies any 
longer, C. summoned an English parliament in 1640, which, instead oflistening to his 
demands, began to draw up a statement of public grievances. C. soon dissolved the par- 
liament, and assembled an army to resist the Scots, who had again taken up arms and 
entered England; but his army was defeated by them at Newburn-upon-Tyne, and they 
advanced southward, with the sympathy and good wishes of no small part of the king’s 
English subjects. Much' against his will, C. was now compelled again to call a parlla- 
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ment, whose memorable sittings began on 3d Nov., 1640. Both houses were t„ 

liia’li offle’prs'nf 7 !“ S des ,P G , tiB “ l - , T Bey began by the impeachment of the ministers and 
state and declared the decrees of the star chamber and court of bin* 

cui , a ’ ,d void - : Tl *y P^a. » Bill in favor of triennial ^•limnen?,- 
w trepidation, gave it. lus assent. He also consented, althouaii a«ainst his 
own convictions, to the execution of Strafford ; and even gave his assent tiTan wtwl.iV* 
piovided that the present parliament should not be dissolved, prorogued or adiourned 
S 0 S^^? SeDt „ HopiD S the favor of the Scot? Kow S 

land but whilst kcv was there, a rebellion broke out in Ireland accompanied with a 

almost d^ivn^t ° H Pl '^ teSt r 'f 8 ' T tle P ros Peet of a peaceful accommodation was now 
to vielH d tAA^H d; 1 l t Eng r lsh P arilameat enlarged its demands; the king, after seemiim 
„; VI ? S k the extraord ; nar ?. ste P of suddenly, on 4th Jan. 1642, aSpcaring in ti e 
fe d rf r!"r accusing five members-Pym, Hampden, Hollis Haz’ lrig and 
ptiond— of high treason, and demanding that they should be delivered un to him ■Rnti. 
houses ot parliament espoused their cause, and life city of London [ showed a dStemim ! 
dprlmwl ^ aruls * 9 Ief t London with his family, and the parliament 

t w but dll m n tfo,?^f m , dauger - ^ml war b ?g a »; the royalists had at first the advai - 
U„e, out the national feeling was with the parliament. Negotiations were from time in 

iiKsrSs i“rSrif,« w 8,si “ nsx&xg 

ail< ?. a l the Presbyterians were forcibly expelled from the English house of 
( ommons which now consisting only of about 60 members— the Rmnv wrliament— 
appointed a court composed of persons from the army, the house of commons and ti,p 

fflg&S o 0 l,7jt e ^ -it^greaf sTm^Hy’hiWesh 

On thh 97 th nf T«n h Jan., 1649. About 70 members took part in its proceedings 
n inn 37 t fi iXll r °* Y as ^ondQmmd to death as a tyrant, murderer, and enemy ofAhe 
1 . u ' ^ Scots protested, the royal family .-entreated, and the court of France and 
■. tates-general i of the .INetherlands interceded, but in vain On 30 Lh Jan 1040 * Via 
was beheaded in front of the palace of Whitehall In his "last 

nfinTT? H i nd P i es 5 nce of milld * Iu ids private character, C. was a man of cultivated 
mind, kind, and of irreproachable life; but in political affairs he was unsc^ 

Tn f ti leCQ f>* Se +? dissimulation and falsehood for the accomplishment of his purposes 
In the estimation of many w T ho do not condemn it on moral grounds his execution wn« 
a great political blunder. From the restoration of Charles II the 80th of Tan w*is 
observed m the church of England with special religious Lvi^ 
paries he martyr. This commemoration, 1 offensive^ gmat part of tlm communh? 
mcnUn l859 nemberS ° f estabilslled churcil itself > wa! abolished by act of parl& 



n i‘ 5 S n ,*-Ar f England, Scotland, and Ireland (1649-85) the eldest son of 
war Hc’ Zf! Z % th f ay ’ 16 !°’ , aud . weilt ^ M® mother to FrSce du“ it dvii 

ssss&S-sSHlHsS 

Sft * 16H S S H P ° rt i-1 b f was 00mpletel y de fcated P hy° Cronnvcf],* at WoreStolf’jfi 
S’’tl ^1 n '° ,' nea i^ ^S^abfe^an^’f rom’whiclfhc w^fto ’oS^nc’^ndTaf to , wm , ds ’to^'tbe 

immediately concerned in the death of Charles I were brought to the R ei . h0ns 

»s a&raas ssfc&fes SSS 

I»»pl. .„<1 ,l,c tatcrat, of EoglW, ftS*R& & £?“ 
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entered the Thames, and 0. was compelled to make an ignominious peace. After 
the fall of Clarendon, the ministry known as the Cabal (q.v.) ministry came into 
power — a ministry hateful to the country, composed of unprincipled men, and bent 
upon the restoration of popery and absolute monarchy. C. sought to conciliate the 
people by the- triple alliance, in May, 1668, with Sweden and the states-geoerai; but the 
French court soon found means to persuade him again to make war '.against the united 
provinces. He basely accepted pecuniary gifts and a pension from the French govern- 
ment; and, as even this, with all that lie could get from his parliament, was insufficient 
for his expenses, lie had recourse to illegal means of raising money. The story of the 
popish plot (q.v.) against the life of the ting caused prodigious excitement amongst the 
people, and lord Stafford and many other persons were most unjustly brought to the 
sealfold. The parliament of 1679, very much against the will of the court, enacted 
the celebrated habeas corpus act (q.v.): and a bill -was under consideration for the exclu- 
sion of the king’s brother, the duke of York, from the throne, on account of his avowal 
of the Roman Catholic religion. The king, at this period of his reign, had, however, 
completely crushed the Presbyterians of Scotland, and was more absolute than any of 
his predecessors had been on either of the British thrones. Most arbitrary measures 
were adopted. The city of London was deprived of. its privileges, because of the elec- 
tion of a sheriff disagreeable to the court. The Jtye-liouse plot (q.v.), a widely-extended 
conspiracy, and. in which the king’s natural son, the duke of Monmouth (q.v.), was con- 
cerned, was discovered in 1683, and cost the lives of a number of persons, amongst 
whom were lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. C,, however, appears to have recog- 
nized the necessity of a more liberal policy, when he was unexpectedly carried off by 
death, on 6th Feb., 1085. In his dying hours, he called in the assistance of a Roman 
Catholic priest, although lie had not; previously avowed his attachment to that religion. 
His reign was full of events dishonorable to liis country, and of which lie himself was 
generally the cause. His life was most dissolute; his adulteries, and the profligacy of 
his court, scarcely paralleled in British history. He had an affability, however, which 
won for him a certain sort of popularity. 

CHARLES I., the Bald, 823-77; King of France and emperor of the Romans, son 
of Louis le Debonnaire by his second wife, Judith. The father, in order to furnish 
C. a kingdom, took away portions of the territory of the other sons, and war among 
them followed, which ended in leaving C, in possession of a large kingdom in the 
w. part, of the empire. When Louis died, C. undertook to succeed "him as the 
emperor, ami made an alliance with his brother Louis, the German, In 841, C. 
defeated his rival and eldest brother, Lotliaire. In 843, the treaty of Verdun confirmed 
C. in possession of the kingdom, which comprised all France west of the Meuse, 
Saoue, and Rhone, and Spain from the Ebro to the Pyrenees. But the government of 
C. was weak; the Norsemen pillaged the country almost without resistance; and 
finally the people, in despair of relief, called in the aid of his brother Louis, who drove 
C. from the country for a time. But C. had the church on his side, being entirely 
under control of the bishops, and in 875 he was crowned emperor by the pope. Louis 
was too strong for him, however, and lie never to any great extent recovered his power. 
He died in 877, near mont Cenis, while on his way against the Saracens at the request of 
the pope. 

< CHARLES II. , the Fat, 832-88; King of the Franks and emperor of the Romans, 
third son of Louis the German. From his father, C. inherited Swabia; in 880, the 
death of his brother Cariomau of Bavaria made him king of Italy; in 881, lie was 
crowned emperor; the death of Louis of Saxony in 882, also a brother, brought him 
all Germany; and that of Cariomau, the French king, in 885, left him all France; and 
so by no effort of his own, but by natural causes solely, C. became sovereign of all the 
dominions of Charlemagne. But he was a weak, gluttonous creature, more intent upon 
the pleasures of the table than upon matters of "slate. The N orsemen sailed up the 
Seine and laid siege to Paris, and C., instead of making even an attempt at resistance 
bought them off with 700 pounds of silver and a free passage to the upper Seine and 
Burgundy, where they might ravage at will. In 887, 0. was deposed by his people, and 
died ihe next year in*a cloister. 

CHARLES III., the Simple, 879-929; King of France; posthumous son of Louis 
the stammerer By the death of his rival, Charles the fat, in 887, he obtained possession 
of the whole kingdom. The most conspicuous act of his reign was the cession to the 
harassing Norsemen of the territory afterwards known as Normandy, on condition that 
the heal hen should be baptized, that Rollo (Hrolf Ganger, or Ralph the walker, a Danish 
pirate chief, and the ancestor of William the conqueror, of England) should marry 
Charles’s sister, and become a duke and vassal of the crown. In 922, the barons rebelled 
against Charles, and elected Robert, brother of the previous king, in Iris place; but 
Robert was killed by Charles’s own hand in the baltle of Soissons, though that did not 
secure to him the victory. The barons then chose for king Raoul, duke of Burgundy. 
After many failures, misfortunes, and a long imprisonment, Charles died at Pcrbnne. 

CHARLES IV., the Fair, 1294-1328; King of France and Navarre; third son of 
Philip the fair, succeeded his brother Philip AC, in 1322. The chief purposes of his 
policy were to free the country from the Lombards, and from the exactions of the barons 
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and the judges. He also did something towards improving the condVion of the Jews, 
and assisted bis sister Isabella in her contest with her husband, Edward II. of England. 
In 1:825, being supported by the pope, Charles made an unsuccessful effort to attain the 
imperial crown. 

CHARLES V., surnamed the Wise, King of France (1.364-80), was the son of king 
John, and was b. on 21st Jam, 1887. His father being made prisoner by the English at the 
battle of Foletiers, on 10th Sept., 1856, he assumed the regency. * The most signifi- 
cant events which occurred under bis rule, were the vigorous efforts of the bowrgeoim 
to deliver themselves from the tyranny of the nobles and the court, and the peasant war 
called, the. Jacquerie (q.v.). Hi's -father dying, 8th April, 1364, 0, ascended the throne, 
and by his cautious policy rescued the kingdom from some of its troubles, and re-estab- 
lished the power of the crown, which had been much shaken. War with England raged 
for a number of years, blit -with results highly favorable to 0. , who stripped bis enemies 
of all their conquests in France, except a few fortified places. He died JOtli Sept., 1880, 
C. was fond of books and the company of learned men, but was not above the natural 
■weakhess.ot'-Idngs'/.for outward pomp and magnificence. ■/■b' v 

CHARLES VI., King of France (1380-1422), b. at Paris, 3d Dec.,, 1868, was the son and 
successor of Charles V. He was only 18 years of age when his father died. For sev- 
eral years, his uncle, the duke of Anjou, acted as regent. In 1388, O. took the reins of 
government into his own hand, but during his life-time was so often afflicted with 
insanity, that party strife raged without much check. The two great families whose 
influence divided the nation, w wcre those of Orleans and Burgundy/ It was the Orleans 
party which called in the assistance of the English, and brought about the battle of 
Agincourt, so disastrous to the French nation. Subsequently the Burgundians allied 
themselves to the English, who laid waste the whole of northern France/ In the midst 
of these calamities, 0. died, 21st Oct., 1422. 

CHARLES VII., King of France (1422-61), the son and successor of Charles VI., was 
h. on 22d Feb., 1408. On his father’s death he was at the head of an army, with which 
he held possession of the southern provinces of the kingdom; Paris and the north being 
in the hands of the English, who proclaimed Henry VI. of England king of France, and 
appointed the duke of Bedford regent. For some time the events of war were unfavor- 
able to C., who was compelled, in 1424, to evacuate Champagne, and, in 1425, "Maine. 
In 1426, the count Dunois gained the first victory over the English at. Montargis; but in 
the year following they besieged Orleans, a place of great importance to C., as securing 
ti connection with the north, and lie was roused to fresh energy. At this time, also, .loan 
of Arc (q.v.), the maid of Orleans, by her wonderful courage and confidence of a 
heavenly mission, roused the fervor both of nobles and people. The siege of Orleans 
was raised in May, 1429'.;: the English retired disheartened, and gradually lost their acquisi- 
tions in France. * A. treaty between the French king and the duke of Burgundy greatly 
advanced the French cause. In 1436, 0. entered Paris; and during the further progress 
of the war, the English lost all their strongholds except Calais. ' In 1452, they were 
finally defeated at Oastillon. After lie was established on his throne. C. devoted him- 
self to the reorganization of the government, in which everything had fallen into con- 
fusion, but showed a strong anxiety to frame it. according to a scheme of perfect 
despotism, and for this purpose to provide liimself with a powerful and well-disciplined 
standing army, .which' caused some discontentment among the nobles of his kingdom. 
His government, however, was mild, and under it France recovered in some measure from 
the effects of the terrible calamities which it liad endured. His hist years were embit- 
tered by the conduct of his son, the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. ; and his apprehen- 
sion that his son would poison him was so strong, that bis consequent abstinence from 
food is supposed to have hastened his death, which took place at -Alehin on 22d July, 
1461. 

CHARLES VIII., King of France (1488-98). was b. at Amboise on 80th June, 1470, 
and succeeded to the throne on the death of bis father, Louis XL For seme time the 

f overnment was carried on under the regency" of ids sister, Anne of Ecaujeu. When 
l attained his 21st year, be took the royal power into his own hand, and soon devel- 
oped a bold and ambitious spirit;. The most important incident of his career was his 
conquest of Naples in 1495, to the throne of which lie believed lie bad a claim. The 
Italian princes and other European potentates were alarmed by his success. A league 
was hastily formed between the pope, the emperor of Germany, Ferdinand of Spain, the 
republic of Venice, and Sforza, duke of Milan, to oppose his return to France C./ 
however, gallantly broke through the allied forces near Piacenza, and effected a retreat 
to his own country. It vvas with difficulty he was hindered by his councilors from 
resuming his warlike designs on Italy. C/is also said to have meditated the expulsion 
of the Turks from Europe, and making himself emperor of Constantinople; having 
received from Andreas Palseologus, the grandson of the last Grecian emperor, a trans- 
ference of his claims to the Byzantine throne. He died 7th April, 1498. 

CHARLES XX., King of France (1560-74), the second son of Henry II. and of Catha- 
rine de’ Medici (q.v.), w r as b. at St. Germain-en-Laye on 27th June, 1550, and on 5th 
Dec., 1560, succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother, Francis II. His char- 
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acter was a compound of passion, acuteness, heartlessness, and cunning. Although 
only 24 years of age when he died, so well had his- .-detestable • -'mother •.•trained- hiia to a 
luve of perfidy and cruelty, that he found time, with her assistance and that, of the 
Guises, to perpetrate an act so hideously diabolical, that, all civilized Europe still shud- 
ders at the recollection. The massacre of St. Bartholomew’s (q.v.), 24th Aug., 1572, 
was ,the culmination of a series of treacheries towards the Huguenots, .which disgraced 
his .reign. The result was, that civil war broke out anew, and assumed a very threat- 
ening character, as political malcontents - associated themselves with the Protestants. 
0. died May 80, 1574. 

CHABLES 2L, King of France (1824-80), third son of the dauphin Louis, and grand- 
son of Louis XV;, was b. at Versai lles, 9tli Oct, , 1757. He received The title ■ of "count 
d ‘ A rtois, ami hi 4778-'maiTiect Maria -Theresa of Savoy. ■ After the events.- of 14t-h . July, 
1789, lve and the prince of C.onde took 1 the lead of the emigration. In 1 79t>, he sailed 
•; front England with a squadron under commodore ./Warren, on an expedition - to the 
western coasts of -France, whereupon twenty departments rose in insurrection; but lie 
had not courage to land and. place himself at the. head of the insurgents, whom lie basely 
left to the vengeance of the republicans. Detested now by the royalists of France, and 
despised by the British, he lived in obscurity until the allies entered Paris in 1814, wlieii 
he appeared in France as lie tile hant- general of the- kingdom-, aird issued a proclamation 
announcing the end of despotism, of conscriptions, and of oppressive taxes. After the 
second restoration, he took little open parkin politics, but lived surrounded- with priests, 
Jesuits, and nobles of the old school; and in this circle originated the tyrannical and 
wncbnstit utional measures to which even Louis XVIII. made considerable opposition, 
but which at this time disgraced the government of • France. The death of Louis, on 
10th Sept., 1824, brought 0. to the throne. He took the oath of adherence to the char- 
ter, but soon displayed his intention of restoring as much as possible the absolutism of 
the old French monarchy. Popular discontent rapidly increased. A royal speech, 
of atlireftteni.ng character* on 2d Mar., 1880, -was followed by an address of remonstrance, 
signed by 221 deputies, upon which the king dissolved the chambers. The deputies 
who signed the address were all re-elected, but the court taking fresh courage from the 
success of the expedition to Algiers, the celebrated ordinances of 25ih July were signed 
by the king, puts, mg an end to the freedom of the press, already largely curtailed, 
appointing a new mode of election, and dissolving the recently elected chamber. The 
capital tank up arm.-, the guards refused to act, and the king soon found himself com- 
pelled to il m. As a hist resource, he abdicated the throne, on 2d Aug., 1880, in favor 
of his grandson. Henry, duke of “Bordeaux, the dauphin also c mseming to this act. 
But it" w;m too ialofthe revolution was accomplished, and Louis Philippe, duke of 
Orleans, was chosen king/of the French'. O. made his escape to England, resided for 
some time a’ Hoiyvood, and afterwards at Prague. He took no part in five political 
intrigues and attempts of the duchess de Bern. He died of cholera at G-brz, on- 0th Nov., 
18867 His only .surviving • descendant, in the male line, is his grandson, the count of 
Chambord iq. v.). 

CHABIES IV., German, emperor (1846-78), was b. at Prague in 1816, and" was the 
son “of king John of Bohemia, of the house of Luxembourg, who: fell in the battle; of 
Crecy. At’ the instigation, of pope Clement VI. , to whom lie had previously taken an 
oath of humiliating submission at Avignon, he was elected emperor by a portion of 
the electors on lltli July, 1846, although Louis IV. then actually tilled the imperial 
throne. But even after the death of Louis, it was not without, difficulty that he 
obtained secure possession of it. He was crowned king of Italy at Milan in 1654, 
and emperor at Rome in 1855. In 1850, he issued the golden bull (q.v.), the funda- 
mental law concerning the election of German emperors; in defiance : of 'the' view letter of 
•which lie afterwards^ by large bribes, secured for his own son, Wenceslaus, the succes- 
sion to the empire. He died at Prague, 29th Nov., 1878. C. was an artful politician, 
but destitute of true greatness. He "sought the support of the clergy by undue con- 
cessions, sold rights ami privileges in Italy and other parts of the empire for money, 
and cared chiefly for the prosperity of his hereditary. kingdom of Bohemia. 

CHARLES V., German emperor, was b. at Ghent on 24th Feb., 1500. He was the 
eldest son of Philip, archduke of Austria, and of Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain. Philip’s parents were the emperor Maximilian and Marin, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Charles the hold, duke of Burgundy. On the death of his grand- 
father, Ferdinand, in 1510, 0. took possession of the throne of Spain by the title of 
Charles I., his mother Joanna being of disordered intellect and incapable of reigning. 
He was not, however, very favorably received by the Spanish nobles, who were doubt- 
ful of his right, and jealous of the" followers whom he brought from the Low Coun- 
tries, where he had been educated. All the abilities of his famous minister Ximcnes 
(q.v.) were requisite to prevent an open revolt. On the death of Maximilian in 1519, 
C. was elected German emperor from amongst a number of competitors, chiefly through 
the influence of the elector Frederic of Saxony. In his earlier years he had been 
frivolous and dissolute, but he now became mindful of the duties and dignity of his 
high position. On 22d Oct., 1520, he was crowned at Aix la-Chapelle, and received 
from the pope the title of Roman emperor. He ascended the imperial throne at a 
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time when Germany wasin a state of unprecedented agitation concernin'- the doctrine- 
f y L r 11he % ,T° tranquillity, a greaUilet was held ut C Sf 

jjutbci s ceclaialion of Ins principles before which forms a well-known and imiwH-int 
passage in the history of the reformation. In 15-3, lie reduced to sub h eth t it 1 ! 
Hh^thi e,: n iJCn h r? l e *}S lle d themselves together for the inuinteimnee of their ancient 
hkewise successful in his war against the Turks under Solymaiv the 
v * v» ^ as involved also in a struggle ot long duration with Trance in which 
many alternations of fortune, his armies at Iasi drove the frim the 

ot their conquests in Italy; and Francis I. of France fell into his hands t 8 - nltk 

aftei’ a battle hy which the siege of Pavia was raised on 24th Feb lW * V L ' 

,/ 1, .®P®P e >. however, -began to grow alarmed at his victories and therefore allied him 

fk!f oT/iiL^^^- 


| L,rli r lfo k tU “ Pl-otestlult P«>‘ues formed the league of Smalci d v ? md 
compU^^ 

ffn-'ttr-- Jof hgtwn brolce out with France; an armistice -for ten yets was 

ffl^ 

he showed so plainly his intention of converting the German empire into a lieredit-irr 
ossess.on of bis family, that new opposition arose, and C was « ,e fd t ee before 
e nn,e S efm flUke ¥*”*<** S^ony *>d tile Protestants, and in IK® to iwomisThen 
T U S ioa i w . hich Wfts confirmed by the diet at Augsburg 
in. lo. oo. Henry lx of France also took from G. some parts of Lorraine His'liirilth 
foiling, O. now declared, in an assembly of the states ‘of Ltmvaine h" s'resolutfon t 
ML'Tr' ^ devote the remainder of his days to God. He resfo-ned the. Govern 

ISMiT tbrone^and n ha^n^ S r3inqu?sh^^’liiHrilieTrov™ l *of^SpSn* 1 oii < * l^thTu! 1 ^ 

m ? r-"- .'aS'^s s- iirfcS;'™ 

the’ empire. 11 ' * &P ’ 1 tW ° dau S hters - His brother Ferdinand succeeded him in 

e,,™? 1 ,? 8 VI -> German emperor 1711-40, the last of the proper male line of the 
St C Z crown* oTs^rt^WifS^ 

continue tl« w for ™„ u™ w, but at to. oMM £ S£ m. ihLfc 

*g^5^^|ji^^5p&5>K«5^i£2a. , tefS!JS5SSft2fS?S^f 

rom ,.»b77hi;KrA;s , „E” 

ssrara-t. 

Siuly, Lorraine, .and some parts of Milan. Meanwhile, he was unmmc^M towm 
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with France and Spain, and with the Turks, who compelled him, in 1739, to resign his 
former conquests. He died 20th Oct., 1740. He was of a mild and benevolent dispo- 
sition, but full of superstition and of prejudices in favor of feudalism and ecclesiastical 
domination. 

CEABLES VII., German emperor (1742-45), was b. at Brussels in 1697, and was the 
son of Maximilian Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, arid for some time- governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands. After the conquest of the Bavarian territories, and the pro.-, 
imuciation of: the ban of the empire against his father by the emperor Joseph I. , lie 
was for, some 'time the emperor's prisoner; but after the decease of Joseph, he married 
Jus youngest daughter; and having, in 1726, succeeded his father as elector of Bavaria, 
refused his consent to the pragmatic sanction (see preceding article); and on the death 
of Charles YI. in 1740, advanced a claim to the Austrian dominions in right of his. 
wife, and upon the further ground of a testament of Ferdinand I. Success, at first 
attended his arms; lie was acknowledged as archduke of Austria, and then as king of 
Bohemia, upon which he was also, in 1 742, elected emperor. But the tide of fortune now 
turned against him. The Hungarians rose in favor of Maria Theresa, and he was 
driven from Austria and from Bohemia, and for a time even from his Bavarian capital, 
Munich. Disease and calamities combined to cause his death, 20th Jan., 1745, shortly 
before which lie said, “ Misfortune will never leave me tilt I leave it.” 

CHARLES, Count of Anjou and Provence, King of Naples and Sicily, about 
1220-85. lie was the ninth son of Louis VIII. of France, and wedded Beatrice, heiress 
of Provence, after scattering his rivals by the aid of an army furnished by his brother. 
Louis IX. His next adventure was on a crusade to the Holy Land in company with his 
brother, when both were taken prisoners. Returning' to Provence, Charles resumed his 
authority, and began to cherish high ambitious. He first assisted Margaret of Flanders, 
in a plan to- set aside the children of her husband by a former wife, for the a ggrand 
Dement; of her own offspring, for which Charles was to receive the province of Ham 
mill ; but Louis interfered and Charles was compelled to relinquish Hainault for a 
sum of money. About this time the pope, Urban IV. , requested Charles to assume the 
crown of the Two Sicilies, to assist in the overthrow of the bastard Manfred, the 
Ghibelline king; and in 1265, Charles was crowned at Rome; a crusade was preached 
against Manfred, who was taken and killed; Conradln, the legitimate heir, was also 
betrayed, captured, and murdeied; a like fate was dealt out to many Italian nobles; 
estates w ere confiscated to reward the French mercenaries ; and they established over 
Badly an arbitrary and brutal rule. Charles aimed at becoming the head of the eastern 
empire. With this .intent he accompanied his brother on another crusade; but the ven- 
ture failed in tarn .sequence of a great storm and the breaking out of the plague. 
Charles also incurred the enmity of the pope, Nicholas II., In refusing to accept, the 
hand of his niece for Charles’s grandson; so Nicholas went over to the Ghibellines, 
and took from t harles his titles. "But Nicholas died in 1280, and Charles procured the 
election of a Frenchman. Martin IV., to the chair of 8t. Peter, in return for which 
dairies was made senator of Rome, and his rival, the emperor Michael Paired ogus, 
was excommunicated. Another expedition was ready for the east, when news was 
brought of the rebellion, afterwards known as the Sicilian Vespers (sec ante); the people 
of Sicily had risen against their conquerors, and on Easter Monday, 1282, nearly exter- 
minated tin* French in all Sicily. Charles at once sent his licet against Messina, refus- 
ing all otters of capitulation; but the city held out until assistance came from Don Pedro 
of Aragon, and Charles’s fleet was burned. Despairing of other means of success, 
diaries challenged Don Pedro to single combat; the latter accepted, but only Charles 
appeared in the list. Boon afterwards Charles’s son was defeated and taken prisoner ; and 
in 1285, Charles himself fell ill and died at Poggia. 

CHARLES III., of Dueazzo, 1845-87; King of Naples and Hungary. Ilis father, 
who had rebelled against the queen, Joanna L of Naples, died in prison; and the 
queen adopted the son, but afterwards displaced him in favor of Louis of Anjou, the 
father of Charles V. of France. Charles made an alliance with the king of Hungary, 
and set out to invade Naples. At Rome he was crowned king by the pope.; thence he 
went 1o Naples, captured the queen, and had her assassinated. Three } ears later he 
was invited to accept the crown of Hungary by the nobles, who -were dissatisfied with 
the rule of queen' Elizabeth, ..and was crowned on the last day of the year 1886. Five 
weeks afterwards El izabeth caused him to be murdered in her own presence. yVs he 
and his kingdom of Naples were under papal interdict, his body remained unburied for 
five years. 

CHARLES I., b. 1839; Prince of Roumania, second son of prince C-haries Anthony 
of Hohenzollera. In 1866, Charles was elected president of Roumania by an almost 
unanimous vote. He found the country in a wretched condition, the treasury empty, 
education unprovided for, and the people divided into warring political factions. By 
energy and good statesmanship he greatly improved matters, and when the Russo -Turk- 
ish war began he seized the occasion to proclaim Roumania’s entire independence of 
Turkey, and such a declaration was officially made by the chambers. In 1869, Charles 
married princess Elizabeth of Wied. ..gMj'/b-PvpV pp-:ppp , p - /■' p-p 
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■CHARLES' II., 1661-1 700; King of Spain; son of Philip IT. He was but four 
years old when his father died, the regency being in the hands of the queen, Anna, 
'Mari# of Austria. Duiing her rule, Spain was much weakened by an lihsu •< essful war 
France and by the loss of -Sicily.''.; In '■■T673y Charles assumed lh;ef government;., 
taking for his chief adviser Don John, an illegitimate son of the late king. By ■.'mar- 
rying Louise of Orleans, a niece of Louis XIV., Charles maintained harmony with 
France for several years. After her death, Charles married a sister of the emperor, 
Leopold I., and in 1694 lie joined Leopold in a war against France. The war was spot dily 
concluded by the peace of Ryswick, 1097, and as Charles was childless there was a long 
negotiation- concerning the succession, ended through the influence of the pope, who 
secured the crown for the grandson of Louis XIV., Philip Bourbon, who ruled Spain 
wi Philip V. 

CHARLES III., 1716-88; King of Spain, second son of Philip Y., and great-grand- 
son- of Louis XIV. of France. Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany having fallen to Spain, 
Charles, at the age of 15, was furnished w ith an army and given rule over those coun- 
tries. At 18 he conquered, the Two Sicilies, and the emperor was obliged to acknowledge 
him as king. On the death of his brother, Charles succeeded to the" Spanish throne, in 
1759. He was a man of ability and liberal ideas, and made many reforms, especially in 
financial ad min istration. The Jesuits were banished, and an unsuccessful effort was 
made to bring the inquisition under the control of the civil power, lie endeavored to 
put- a stop to brigandage and to Algerine piracy ; and interested himself in the develop- 
ment of commerce, and arts and sciences. In 1763, he ceded Florida to England .in 
exchange for Cuba, and some years later he joined France in sending assistance to the 
American- colonies, then engaged in the war for independence. At the close of the war, 
Florida was again given to Spain. He made an unsuccessful attempt to rescue Gibraltar 
from the English. Charles died in Madrid after a reign of 29 years. 

CH ARLES IV., 1748-1819 ; King of Spain, son and successor of Charles III. When very 
young, Charles married his cousin, Maria Louise of Parma, who soon acquired great influ- 
ence over him. The government was .conducted chiefly by Manuel Godoy, a handsome 
guardsman who gained the friendship of both the queen and her husband, and was made 
duke of Alcudia, and minister of foreign affairs. Godoy concluded peace with die 
French republic in 1795, after an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the king to assist 
his relative,'- Louis. XYI. Soon after this peace an offensive and defensive alliance was 

■ made with France, and; .Spain ..speedily became, involved in war with Portugal and also 
with England; live main event of which was the destruction of the Spanish fleet by Nel- 
son at Trafalgar in 1805. In 1807, Charles made with .Napoleon a secret treaty according 
to which Portugal was to be seized by the French and Spanish, and the greater part to 
he ••divided .between Godoy and the queen of Etruria, and Charles was to assume, the title 
of emperor of Ainercia; at. the same time, 18,000 Spanish troops were to be sent to the 
assistance of the French in Denmark. While this was going on, Napoleon was intriguing 
with Don Ferdinand, the heir to the throne, who was soon after discovered in a plot to 
assassinate his father; Though pardoned, Ferdinand continued to do all that he could 
to arouse ill feeling against the court, and in 1808, Charles was so alarmed at disturbance's 
in Madrid; that he abdicated in Ferdinand’s favor. Charles declared immediately that 
this act was not voluntary; but the matter Was decided by a meeting with Napoleon at 
Bayonne; urged by Godoy, who was moved by fear of Ferdinand, and also by the queen. 
Hilaries surrendered the crown to Napoleon (who gave him a pension of six millions of 
francs, and the castle and grounds of Clmmbord). refusing again to assume authority, 
ah hough lie might have done so, his son being very unpopular. 

CHARLES IX., 1550-1611; King of Sweden, the- fourth son of G-ustavus Y asa. The 
Swedish crown belonged to Charles’s nephew, Sigismmid, king of Poland ; hut as lie 
was a Roman- ■Catholic, Charles was appointed to direct the government till SigLsrnund 
signed a decree establishing the Lutheran religion in Sweden. After many attempts at 
acco nxmodaUon; Sigisniund was formally deposed in 1604, and Charles" was elected 
king. He had wars with Poland, Russia, and Denmark, and when GO years old lie 
challenged the king of Denmark to single combat, but the Dane did not respond. 
Charles founded the university of Gothenburg, and made a new code of laws. He 

■ wrote a rhymed chronicle of flic war with Poland. 

CHARLES X,, or Charles- Gijstavits. king of Sweden, was b. at Ny hoping, 8th 
Nov., 1022. After studying at the university of CJpsala, he traveled through France,, 
Germany, and Switzerland, joined the army of Torstensohn (q.v.) in 1842, fought at the 
battles of Tan uvitz and Leipzig; and at the close of the war was the representative of 
queen Christina at the conferences which were held for giving effect to the treaty of 
Westphalia. On the abdication of Christina. Charles Gustavos, who was ihe son of 
Gustavus Adolphus’ eldest sister Catharine and John Casirnir, the palatine of Zwey- 
bruck in Chwburg, succeeded as next heir, 17th June, 1654, to the throne of a kingdom 
which, after his accession, he discovered to be in an almost bankrupt condition. There 
was a debt of 10 , 000 , 000 , while the revenue did not amount uj 800,000 crowns, out of 
which one fourth was granted as a pension to the ex-queen, whose carelessness and 
extravagance had brought about this deplorable state of matters, and who, in the words 
of the aged chancellor Oxenslicnm, had cost Sweden dearer than ever an enemy did.” 
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She had taken away everything belonging to the royal residences which was portable; 
and 0. was forced at first to borrow even a set of kitchen utensils. 0. was the second 
of the. three great warnor-monarehs of Sweden, but unlike his uncle, who could plead 
religious grounds, and Ids grandson, who was at first forced to light for self preservar 
tion, G. seemed to make war principally- -.for w arts sake. First, lie attacked Poland in 
J uly, 1655, because the Polish monarchs had not resigned their claim to the Swedish 
throne; captured in the same year Warsaw, Cracow, Thorn, Elbing, Posen, and Kaiiez; 
and drove the king to take shelter in Silesia; he' then .assailed, the - .Danes, who had 
declared war against him, crossed the belts on the ice, and- speedily made himself mas- 
ter of all the continental possessions of Denmark. Next marching from isle to isle over 
the frozen sea, he ultimately, by menacing Copenhagen, compelled the treaty of Kos- 
kild (7th IUar., 1058), which gave to Sweden, Holland, Scania, Bleckingen, Bomhohn, 
and the other Danish possessions beyond the sound, and emancipated Sweden from the 
sound dues. .Charles, however, still cherished enmity against the Danes; and after 
fruitlessly proposing to the Dutch and English, a partition of Denmark, lie invaded 
Zeeland, uuul attacked Copenhagen in 1059. The capital, however, defended itself vali- 
antly, aided by succor from the Prussians and Dutch; and the Swedish monarch was 
compelled to abandon the siege. Soon after, while laboring to effect a complete recon- 
ciliation with Poland in order to be free to attack the Danes in Norway, he died 
suddenly at Gothenburg, Feb. 26, 1600. 

CHARLES XI., one of the ablest kings of Sweden, was the son of king Charles (X.) 
Gustavus, and was b. Nov. 24, 1655. While he was little more than four years old at 
Ids father’s death, the government was committed to his mother Hedwig. as regent, and 
a council. The peace of Oliva (May 3, 1660) with Poland, by which Sweden obtained 
K- thonia, part of Livonia, arid Ousel, and the Polish monarch renounced all pretensions 
to the Swedish crown; and that of Copenhagen (June 6, 1660), generally confirmatory 
of the treaty of Eoskild with Denmark, were the first important acts of the government.. 
A: treaty w ith Russia on the basis of the status quo followed in 1661; and from this, 
period till 1672, the kingdom was free from foreign wars. In Dec., 1672, C. (whoso 
education had been so ill attended to that lie lmd reached, manhood before he could 
read) took the reins of government, and by the allurements of France, was induced to 
make war oh Brandenburg. This unprovoked attack was disastrous to the Swedes, for 
they smifoml a severe defeat from the elector at Fehvbcllin (1675); and though C. 
revenged himself by defeating the Danes (who were allied with Prussia) at Halmstadr, 
Lernd, and Landskromi, his fleet was defeated by the Dutch near Oeiand, and again by 
the Danes at. Picking and Kioge; and many of Sweden s recent acquisitions were wrested 
from her. These, however, were restored by the peace of Sti 1 n t-Germal n-cn- Lay e (17th 
Sept, 1079). which dosed this needless and unfortunate contest. In 1689, a struggle 
commenced between the crown, supported by the burghers arul peasants, bn one hkiul,; 
and the nobles < n the otiu r; and i considerable diminution ox the power of the nobles 
was the con sequence. The resumption of all the crown lands which had been alienated 
since 1669, was a fatal blow to the preponderating power of the nobles; and by a volun- 
tary elcdaration*of the states, Dec. 9, • 1 682, the king was invested with absolute authority. 
This voluntary erection of a desnolism bv the people, a thing of rare occurrence in the 
world’s history, is yet more extraordinary at (he close of the 17th c\; and it speaks 
highly for O. that lie never employed Ids unlimited authority otherwise than for the 
best interests of his kingdom. By a judicious administration Vf the revenues, he was 
enabled to extinguish the public* deU (1686), reorganize the fH-t and army, and by 1696 
to dispense w ith the calling up of extraordinary subsidies. Though absolute, be never 
imposed a lax but with consent of the states; and lie every year published a detailed 
account of revenue and expt nditure. In 1693, he was formally declared absolute by an 
act. of the diet. The foreign policy of the country was also* conducted in a manner 
equally satisfax forv and x ffeotive. "Deux-Ponts fell to him as heir to his cousin Fried- 
rich -I/u&wig, the fast palatine, in 1681; the attempts of the Danes upon Holstein were 
rigorously repressed, and many small outlying territories were brought under his sway. 
His anxiety for his subjects’ wel fare was "particularly shown by commercial and mari- 
time regulations superior to any that then existed in Europe; and by his numerous* 
journeys to all parts of his oommions to examine for himself into the remote details of 
Bio administration. A codification of the laws was commenced but was unfinished at 
his death, which took place at Stockholm, 15th April , 1697. 

CHARLES XII., King of Sweden (1697-1718), was the son of Charles XL, and was 
b. at Stockholm on the 27th June. 1682. On the death of his father in 1697, he ascended 
the throne, and notwithstanding his youth, the states declared him of age to assume the 
reins of government. The neighboring powers thought this a favorable time to humble 
Sweden, Bum the great power of then.; and Frederick IV. of Denmark, Augustus If. 
of Poland, and the czar Peter I. concluded a league for this object. The Danes began 
by invading Bio territory of the duke of Holstein Gottorp, who had married G.’s eldest 
sister, and who applied to him for assistance. The young king immediately resolved on 
the most ‘active measures, and approached Copenhagen with such a force as presently 
compelled the Danes to make peace. C. now hastened to meet the Russians; and 
although they lay in an intrenched camp beneath the walls of Narva, 50,000 strong, he 
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stormed ■ their camp on 80th Nov., 1700, with 8,000 Swedes, and defeated them with 
great slaughter. He next dethroned Augustus XL, and procured the election of Stanis- 
laus' ' Leszczynski as king of Poland. Augustus supposed himself safe at least in Saxony, 
his hereditary dominion, but was followed thither, and humbling terms of peace were 
dictated at Aitranstadt in 1700. C. obtained from the emperor liberty of consch nee for 
the Protestants of Silesia. Leaving Saxony with an army of 48,000 men in Sept., 1707, 
lie proposed to advance direct upon Moscow; but at Smolensk he was induced, by the 
representations of the Cossack hetman , Mazeppa, to change his plan and proceed to the 
Ukraine, in hope of being joined by the Cossacks. In this hope; ho wever, he was disap* 
pointed, and after enduring /many hardships, he was defeated by the Russians at Pul- 
town, on the 27th June, 1709, and fled to Bender in the Turkish dominions, 

.Augustus II. now revoked the treaty of Aitranstadt, and the czar and the king of 
Denmark assailed the Swedish territories. But the regency in Stockholm adopted 
measures of effective and successful resistance, and C. prevailed with the porte to 
declare -war against Russia, in wh ich Peter seemed at first l ikely to have suffered' a 'severe 
defeat. But Russian agents succeeded in inspiring the Turks with suspicions concern- 
ing the ultimate designs of C., who was conveyed to Adrmnople, but after some time 
escaped, and made his way through Hungary "and Germany, pressing on by day and 
night with extraordinary speed till he reached Btralsund, where lie was received with 
great joy, on 11th (22d) Nov., 1714. He was soon, however, deprived of Stralsund by 
.the allied Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and Russians. After he had adopted measures for 
the security of the Swedish coasts, his passion for war led him to attack Norway. Suc- 
cess appeared again to attend his arms, when, in the siege of Pricdriehshald, on 80th 
Nov. , 171.8, he was killed by a musket-bullet. On his death, Sweden — exhausted by his 
wars — ceased to be numbered among the great powers. He was a man capable of com- 
prehensive designs, and of great energy in prosecuting them. His abilities apppeaved 
not merely in military affairs, but in his schemes for the promotion of trade and manu- 
factures. His self-willed obstinacy, however, amounted almost to insanity; in fact, he 
has been termed “a brilliant madman.” His habits were exceedingly simple: in eating 
and drinking, he was abstemious; and in the camp, lie sought no luxuries beyond the 
fare of the common soldier. 

CHARLES XIII., King of Sweden (1809-1818), b. Oct: 7, 1748, was the second son of 
king Adolphus Frederick, and of the sister of Frederick the great of Prussia, lie was 
trained for naval command, and was long the high admiral of Sweden, in which capacity 
he distinguished himself by a great victory over the Russians in the gulf of Finland in 
1788, and by bringing back his fleet safe to Carlserona in the most perilous season of 
the year. He was on several very important occasions called to an active part in politi- 
cal affairs — in the revolution of 1772, when he was made governor-general of Stockholm 
and duke of Sodcrmanland ; after the assassination of his brother Gustavos III. in 1792, 
when he was placed at the head of the regency ; and after the revolution of 1809, when 
he became administrator of the kingdom!" and subsequently king. The Swulisb mon- 
archy now became limited instead of despotic. Having no child, (’.concurred with 
the states of the kingdom in choosing -as liis successor the French general, Benmdotte, 
who became crown-prince of Sweden! and ascended the throne ori the death of O., Feb. 
5, 1818. The prudence of the king and crown-prince secured the union of Norway with 
Sweden in 1814, as a compensation for Finland. 

CHARLES XXV., King of Sweden and Norway (1818-1844), originally Jeax Baptiste 
Jules Betusadotte, was b. at Pan. in the s. of France, Jan. 26, "1764/ lie was the son 
of a lawyer. He entered the French army as a common soldier; became an ardent par- 
tisan of the revolution; greatly distinguished himself in the wars of Napoleon, and soon 
attained the highest military rank. But he was distrusted by Bonaparte, whoso ambi- 
tious schemes he took no part in promoting; and Napoleon having taken offense at his 
conduct after the battle of VVagram, Bernadette left the army in disgust, and returned 
to Paris. He was afterwards sent by the ministerial council to oppose the British, who 
had landed at Wakhcren, but the breach between the emperor and him grew wider. In 
1810, he was elected crown-prince, and heir to the throne of Sweden. Almost the only 
condition imposed on him was that of joining the Protestant church. Be changed his 
name to Charles John; and the health of the Swedish king, Charles XIII., failing in the 
following year, the reins of government came almost entirely into his hands. Ho refused 
to comply with the demands of Napoleon, which were "opposed to the interests of 
Sweden, particularly as to trade with Britain, and was soon involved in war with him. 
He commanded the army of the allies in the n, of Germany, and defeated Oudinot at 
Grossbeeren, and Ney at Dennewitz. He showed great reluctance, however, to join in 
the invasion of France, and was tardy in his progress southward. — He became king of 
Sweden on the death of Charles XIII., Feb. 5. 1818. He won for himself the character 
of a wise and good king. Education, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and great 
public works, as well as the military strength of the kingdom, were promoted by his 
care. He died Mar. 8, 1844, and was succeeded by his son Oscar. 

CHARLES XV., 1826-72; King of Sweden and Norway, succeeding his father, 
Oscar I., who was a son of Charles XIV. The rule of C. was liberal and popular. The 
most important event was the change (in 1866) in the constitution of the parliament. 
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which from that time has consisted not of four, but of two chambers, one elected by 
the provincial representatives and the other by the people. Charles’s kindly nature was 
shown in his firm refusal to sanction capital punishment. He had a taste for literature 
and art, and published a volume of poems. In 1850, he married Louisa, daughter of 
the king of the Netherlands, by whom lie liad one daughter, who became the wife of 
prince Frederick of Denmark. 

CHARLES, Archduke of Austria, third son of the emperor Leopold II., was b. at 
Florence, 5th Sept., 1771. Whilst yet a youth, lie pursued military studies with much 
ardor; and after having greatly distinguished himself as a gen. in 'inferior commands, 
he was Intrusted, in 1798, with the chief command of the Austrian army on the Rhine. 
He fought with great success against Moreau at Rastadt, defeated Jourdan in several 
battles, drove the French over the Rhine, and concluded his victories by taking KfehTln 
the winter. ^ In 1799, he was again at the head of the army on the Rhine, was several 
times victorious over Jourdan, protected Suabia, and successfully opposed Massena. In 
1800, bad health compelled him to retire from active service; but being appointed gov. 
gen. of Bohemia, he formed a new army there. After the battle of TBohenlinden, he 
was again called to the chief command, and succeeded in staying the rapid progress of 
Moreau, but almost immediately entered into an armistice with him, which was followed 
by the peace of Luneville. In 1805, he commanded the army opposed to Massena in 
Italy, and fought the hard battle of Caldiero; but. upon bad tidings from Germany, 
retreated from the left bank of the Adige to Croatia. This retreat was one of his great- 
est military achievements. In 1809, he won the great battle of Aspern, which first 
showed to Europe that Napoleon was not invincible; but he did not promptly enough 
follow up his victory, and Napoleon, who hastened to reinforce his army, retrieved his 
fortunes at Wagram, and the archduke was now compelled to give way before the 
enemy, till lie reached Znaim, where an armistice was concluded on 12th July. In the 
campaigns of 1818 and 1814 he had no part; and lived in retirement till his death, 30th 
April, 1847. 

CHARLES, Elizabeth Bundle, b. about 1826; the wife of Andrew P. Charles, of 
London. She has written Gimmicks of the Sehoriberg- Gotta Family; Diary of Mrs. Kitty 
Trevylyan ; and other popular works of fiction. 

CH ARLES, Jacques Alexandre Cesar, 1746-1823; a French physicist, noted f eft- 
skill in experiments and public demonstrations. He made the first balloon to hold hydro- 
gen gas, with which a successful ascent was made. He was the inventor of a number 
of optical instruments. 

CHARLES ALBERT, King of Sardinia (1831-49), b. 2d Get., 1798, was the son of the 
prince Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, and in 1800, succeeded to his father’s title 
and estates in France and Piedmont. In 1817, he married Maria Theresa, daughter of 
the archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany. When the revolutionary movement took’ place in 
Piedmont in 1821, he was made regent, upon the abdication of Victor Emmanuel, until 
Charles Felix, the brother of the late king, should arrive to assume the sovereignty. 
He displeased both the liberal party and their opponents, and Charles Felix disallowed 
all his acts, and for some time forbade his appearance at court. In 1829, he was 
appointed viceroy of Sardinia. On the death of Charles Felix, 27th April, 1831, he as- 
cended the throne. The liberals had great expectations from him, but were for a long time 
disappointed; his government much, resembled the other Jesuitic and despotic Italian gov- 
ernments, except that he sought to promote the interests of the country, and to restrict 
the influence of the clergy in political affairs. It was not till after the elevation of 
Pius IX. to the popedom, when a new impulse was given to the cause of reform, that 
the Sardinian government adopted the constitutional and liberal policy to which it has 
since adhered. C. A. entered warmly into the project of Italian unity, and evidently 
expected to place himself at the head of the whole movement and of the new kingdom 
of Italy. When the Lombards and Venetians rose against the Austrian government, lie 
declared war jigainst Austria, 23d Mar,, 1848, and at first was exceedingly successful, 
bpt was msuliicieutly supported by the Lombards, and finally defeated by the Austrians; 
so that after the fatal battle of Novara, 23d Mar., 1849, he was obliged, for the preser 
vation of the integrity of his kingdom, to resign the crown in favor of his son, Victor 
Emmanuel. He afterwards retired to Portugal, and died at Oporto on 28th July of the 
same year. 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS, 1757-1828, Grand Duke of Saxc-Weimar. He assumed 
the government in his eighteenth year, and the next year entered the Prussian army, in 
which he remained until the defeat at Jena in 1800, when he became a member of the 
Rhenish confederacy and furnished aid to the French. In 1813, tie joined in the coali- 
tion against Napoleon. and took command of an army of Saxons, Hessians, and Rus- 
sians. He fought among the allies in 1815, and the congress of Vienna rewarded his 
services by enlarging his principality and making it a grand duchy. Charles was an 
intimate friend of Goethe, Wieland, and other men -of letters. 

CHARLES the BOLD, Duke of Burgundy (1467-71), son of Philip the good, of the house 
of Valois, and of Isabella of Portugal, was b. at Dijon onlOth Nov., 1435, and bore, during 
his father’s life, the title of count of Charolais. He was of a fiery, ambitious, and violent 
U. K. HI— 45 . 
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disposition. From an early period to the end of his life he was a declared enemy of 
Louis XL of France, the nominal feudal superior of Burgundy. Louis having caused 
Philip to deliver up some towns on the Somme, C. left his father’s court and formed an 
alliance with the duke of Bretagne and some of the great nobles of France for the main- 
tenance of feudal rights against the crown. Their forces ravaged Picardy and Isle-de- 
France, they threatened Paris, and .defeated the king at Montlhery. The result was 
a treaty by which the count of Charolais obtained the towns on the Somme and the 
counties of Bologne, Guines, and Pontliieu for -himself. In 1467, he succeeded his 
father as duke of Burgundy. Richer and more powerful than any prince of that time, 
he conceived the design of restoring the old kingdom of Burgundy, and for this purpose of 
conquering Lorraine, Provence, Dauphiny, and Switzerland. Whilst he was making 
preparations for war, Louis invited him to a conference; he hesitated, and Louis by his 
agents stirred up the citizens of Liege to revolt. Meanwhile C. consented to the con- 
ference, and the news coming of what had taken place at Liege, he seized the king, and 
if he had not been withheld by his councilor Comines, would have put him to death. 
He compelled Louis, however, to accompany him to Liege, and apparently to sanction 
the cruelties -which he inflicted on the citizens. War raged between them afterwards 
with but little intermission till 1475. In Sept, of that year, Cl found himself at leisure 
to attempt the prosecution of his favorite scheme of conquest, and soon made himself 
master of Lorraine. In the following year he invaded Switzerland, stormed Grandson, 
and hanged and drowned the garrison; but was soon after terribly defeated by the 
Swiss near that place, and lost his baggage and much treasure. Three months after, he 
appeared again in Switzerland with a new army of 60,000 men, and laid siege to Morat, 
where he sustained, on June 22, 1476, another and more terrible defeat. After this he 
sank into despondency, and let his nails and beard grow\ But the news that the young 
duke Rene of Lorraine w r as attempting to recover his territories, roused him, and he laid 
siege to Nancy. His army was small; Italian auxiliaries, whom he had hired, -went 
over to the enemy; and in the battle which he too rashly fought, he lost his life, Jan. 5, 
1477. His daughter and heiress, Maria, married the emperor Maximilian I. With his 
life ended the long successful resistance of the great French vassals to the central power 
of the monarchy. 

* CHARLES CITY, a co. in s.e. Virginia, on the James and Chiekahominy rivers ; 
184 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 5512 — 3752 colored. Productions, corn, wheat, oats, etc. Co. 
seat, Charles City Court House. 

CHARLES EMMA'FUEL I,, duke of Savoy (1580-1630), called the great, was b. at the 
castle of Rivoli, 12th Jan., 1562, and succeeded his father Emmanuel Philibert in 1580. 
He married a daughter of Philip II. of Spain, and at lirst allied himself politically with 
Spain, and made war against France for the marquisate of Saluzzo (or Saluces), which 
he obtained in 1601, upon the cession of some other territories to France. But he after- 
wards joined France and Venice to oppose the preponderant power of Spain in Italy; 
then allied himself with the house of Hapsburg, and set up a claim to Montferrat, but 
suffered, in consequence, the direst calamities, great part of his dominions being con- 
quered by the French, and in their bands when he died, 26th July, 1630. He was a 
prince of vast ambition, and for whom no enterprise was too bold. 

CHARLES, surnamed MARTEL — i.e., the hammer — was the son of Pepin of Heristal, 
mayor of the palace under the last Merovingian kings, and was b. about 690 a.d. After 
bis father’s death in 714, he was proclaimed mayor of the palace by the Austrasian party. 
King Cliilperic and he now quarreled, and a civil -war arose which ended in C. 
becoming undisputed mayor of the palace and ruler of the Franks. During the latter 
years of his life, he indeed allowed the nominal throne to remain occupied — the 
titular kings being mere puppets in his hands. He was much engaged in wars against 
the revolted Alemanni and Bavarians, the Saxons, etc., but his importance as a his- 
toric personage is chiefly due to his wars against the Saracens, who, having conquered 
Septimania from the western Goths in 720, advanced thence into Aquitaine, conquered 
Bordeaux, defeated the duke of Aquitaine, crossed the Garonne, advanced to the 
Loire, and threatened Tours. C. defeated them between Tours and Poitiers in 732 in a 
great battle, in which their leader, Abd-ur-Rahmfin, fell, and a stop was put to their 
progress in Europe, which had filled all Christendom with alarm. He defeated them 
again in 738, when they had advanced in the Burgundian territories as far as Lyon; 
deprived them of Languedoc, which he added to the kingdom of the Franks; and left 
them nothing of their possessions n. of the Pyrenees beyond the river Aude. He died 
on the 22d Oct., 741, at Quiercy on the Oise, in the midst of his victories, his projects, 
and Ills greatness, leaving the government of the kingdom to be divided between his two 
sons — Carl oman, and Pepin the short. 

CHARLES MIX, a co. in s.e. Dakota, on the Missouri river; pop. 70, 152, of whom 
117 were Indians. Co. seat, Greenwood. 

CHARLES RIVER, a stream rising in central Massachusetts, and flowing easterly 
to Boston harbor. It affords valuable water-power in many places, and in its lowe r 
course its banks are lined with large and small manufacturing villages. 

CHARLES’S WAIN”, a common name for the constellation of Ursa Major (q.v.). 
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; . CjHA.RLE.ST ON, a co. in e. Sooth Carolina, on the ocean, and including several. 

'Islands; '.1906 sq.m.; pop. *80, • 102,825—71,890 colored. The : Santee river is- the me. 
border, and the Ashley, Edisto, and Cooper rivers intersect the coimty.' The surface is low 
and. level, and much of the soil is very rich, producing sea-island and short staple cotton, 
rice, com, sweet potatoes, etc. The South Carolina, the Savannah and Charleston, and 
the North-eastern railroads intersect. Go. seat, Charleston. 

G H A. RLE ST OH , a village in Coles co., 111., on the St. Louis and Indianapolis raiL 
road, 135 ra. w. of Terre Haute, Ind. It is the county seat, and has a medical college, 
some manufactures, and the trade of a productive agricultural district. Pop. ’70, 2,849, 

CHARLESTON, the chief city of a district of its own name in South Carolina, and the 
commercial capital of the state, is . situated in lal. 82° 46' n., and long. 79° 57' west. 
With straight and regular streets, it occupies the fork of the Cooper and the Ashley, 
which, as deep tideways of the respective widths of 1400 and 2,100 vards, here unite 
with their common estuary of 7 m. in length to form Charleston harbor. This haven is 
-beset: 46- seaward by a sand-bar, which has its uses, however, as a breakwater and a 
bulwark. The more practicable of its two passages— showing 16 ft. at ebb and 22 at 
flood— is commanded by fort Moultrie and fort Sumter. The city is built upon ground 
raised but a few feet above the water. In 1860, the pop. of C. was 40,522; (1870) 48,956; 
(1875) 56,540. The exports, which are always of much greater value than the imports, 
amounted in 1858 to $16,924,436; in the year ending Mar. 81, 1875, $19,532,398. Cotton 
and nee are the chief exports. In 1878, the taxable property of C. was worth $26,591,* 
778. The public debt was $4,716,754. There are about 40 churches, the state medical 
college, a large orphan, asylum, etc. C. was founded in 1672, receiving from France, 
about 1685, a considerable influx of Protestant refugees. It was prominent for zeal and 
gallantry in the revolutionary war. Up to the time of the civil war, the city was 
remarkable for its suburban character and verdant surroundings, and its inhabitants 
were mainly opulent planters, distinguished for hospitality and refinement. It was in 
(1, however, that the first open movement was* made hi favor of secession; and the city 
and its inhabitants have changed since then. In I860 and 1861, the harbor was the 
scene of several conflicts; and in 1863, fort Sumter was reduced to ruins. The harbor 
was blockaded in 1861, and several dismantled hulks of vessels were filled with stones 
and sunk, in order to prevent passage. In spite of these precautions, however, more 
British blockade-runners entered this than any other southern port. In Aug., 1868, the 
city was bombarded, and in Feb., 1865, was occupied by the United States troops. 

CHARLESTON (ante), the chief city of South Carolina and capital of Charleston 
eo., stands upon a peninsula formed by the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, 
in hit. 82° 45' n., long. 79° 57' ay., 7 m, from the Atlantic ocean. The harbor, formed by 
tiie junction of the two rivers, and land-locked on three sides, with a depth of water 
of from 40 to 50 ft., is one of the. best on the coast. It -is defended .-at the mouth' by 
four fortresses, fort Moultrie, fort Sumter, castle Pinckney, and fort Ripley. The 
entrance to the harbor, on account of shifting sand-bars and the uncertain depth of 
the water, would sometimes be difficult were it not for the floating lights and bell-boats 
provided by the government. The water on the bar is only 18 ft, "deep, but the channel 
is being deepened by the government. The city covers an area of more than 5 sq„ mV, 
has nearly id m. of water front, and more than 50 -m. of streets, The latter intersect 
each other mostly at right angles, and some of them are spacious. The houses, instead 
of being built in blocks’ are generally separated from each other by gardens, shade trees, 
and shrubbery, 'giving the city a 'peculiarly picturesque appearance, while greatly 
increasing its area. Charleston was founded in 1680 by an English colony. Its growth 
at first was slow, but with the development of the cotton traffic its commercial impor- 
tance was greatly increased. The pop. -60 was 48,409, of which nearly one-half ' were 
colored. The war of the rebellion, which begun here in the spring of i 861 in the: com- 
pulsory evacuation of Fort Sumter by the"U. S. garrison under command of gen. 
Robert Anderson, and a great lire which occurred a few months later, paralyzed the 
business and greatly diminished the population of the city. Commerce indeed, between 
1860 and 1865,’ was* utterly destroyed. The wharves decayed, the docks were tilled u-p, 
and the railroads leadinglnto the interior were torn up. It was not until more than a 
year after the peace that the city was again made a port of entry; but from that time 
industry and commerce revived and have since steadily increased, The census of 
1870 showed a very slight increase of population in comparison with that of 1860, the 
proportion of colored persons to white being about the same, 22 to 26. The population 
by the census of 1 880 was 49,999; 24,005 "being white, and 25,994 being colored. A 
large wholesale trade is carried on with the interior, an extensive region of country 
drawing its supplies of merchandise from this source. The overland trade with St. 
Louis, Chicago, and other cities of the north-west in flour, bacon, gram, etc., is rapidly 
increasing. Rice, cotton, lumber, naval stores, and phosphate rock are the principal 
exports. In the extent of the cotton trade, Charleston ranks next to New York and 
New' Orleans. The manufacture of fertilizers from marl and phosphate rock has been 
developed since 1808 and is very extensive. Early vegetables, grown in the suburbs, arc 
exported in large quantities to New York, Boston, and other northern cities. The 
whole amount of coastwise imports is very large and constantly increasing, Manu- 
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factures of iron, wood, and phosphate, employ much capital, and afford; occupation for 
upwards of 8.000 people. There are several large mills for removing the husk from 
rice and preparing it for market. A large portion of the rice raised in South Carolina 
and Georgia is cleaned at these mills. The valuation of property by the census of 1870 
was over ■ $50, 000, 000. The state assessment for 1872 was less than this by, $10,000,000; 
the city assessment for 1873 was less 'by more than $20,000,000. In 1870 the number of 
dwellings was 6,861; the number of families, 9,008; the number of persons engaged in 
mechanical occupations, 18,705. There are seven banks of discount, with a capital of 
more than $3,000, 000, and five savings banks, with deposits amounting to more than 
$1,000,000. The public squares are few and small, the battery near the water’s edge, 
being the principal public resort. There are 8 daily and 5 weekly newspapers, and 
about 40 churches, of which 11 are Episcopal, 8 Presbyterian, 5 Roman Catholic, 5 
Methodist, 4 Baptist, 3 Lutheran, and 1 Unitarian. The most noted church edifice is 
St. Michael's (Episcopal), built-in 1752. It has a fine chime of bells, and its tower can 
be seen far out at sea. St. Philip’s is the oldest church organization, hut its house of 
worship is not so old as that of St. Michael’s. In the graveyard adjoining St. Philip’s 
lie the remains of many noted persons, including Gadsden, Rutledge, Pinckney, and 
Calhoun. Magnolia cemetery, near the northern boundary of the city, contains" many 
fine monuments. The principal benevolent institutions are the' orphan house, with an 
endowment of $190,000, and over 300 inmates; the Roman Catholic orphan asylum, 
with more than 100 inmates; the almshouse; the asylum for the aged and infirm; the 
city hospital ; and an asylum for colored orphans, supported by the state. Tlie principal 
public buildings are the U. S. arsenal and citadel, the market, city hall, court-house, 
orphan house, academy of music, custom-house, post-office, Charleston hotel, and Mills 
house. Three steam railroads have their center here, and there are horse railroads con- 
necting the different parts of the city with each other. The streets are lighted with 
gas, and many of them are well paved. The schools of the city are under the control 
of commissioners elected by the people and a .superintendent appointed by the commis- 
sioners. In 1872, there were 8 public schools (5 grammar and 8 primary); number of 
children of school age, 12,727, of whom 5,068 were enrolled; number of teachers 68, all 
but four of them males; total school expenditures over $40,000 annually. There are 
also a considerable number of private schools. Charleston college, founded in 1775. 
in 1872 had 5 instructors, 50 students, and a library of 8,000 volumes. The stale med- 
ical college, at the same date had 9 professors. The Charleston library, founded in 
1748, has 14,000 volumes, and the apprentices’ library is a valuable collection. Charles- 
ton was among the first of the principal places in the south to enlist in the revoliitiornay v 
struggle of 1776. It was captured May 12, 1780, after a siege of six weeks, by 12, Old 
British regulars under sir Henry Clinton, and evacuated Dec. 14, 1782. It was the 
center of the nullification movement of 1830, which was put down by Andrew Jackson; 
and the war of the rebellion had its beginning here in the bom bard men! of Fort Sumter, v 
which aroused the northern people to a stern resistance. The city remained in the pos- 
session of the confederates until the surrender of Columbia, tlic state capital, to Sher- 
man, when it was evacuated by the confederate forces, and all the public buildings, 
stores, cotton warehouses, shipping, etc., were fired by order of gen. Hardee, the con- 
federate commander. When the union forces took possession, Feb. 18, 1865. they did all 
that they could to rescue the city from destruction. During the war many buildings 
were destroyed, and the towers and steeples of the churches riddled with shot and shell. 

CHARLESTON (Post office, Kanawha Court-house), the capital of West Virginia, 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad and the Kanawha river, at the junction of IC.k 
river; 180 m. s.w. of Wheeling; pop. ’70, 8,102. The Kanawha is navigable to the 
Ohio. Charleston is in a region productive of timber, coal, iron, and salt, and is an 
important shipping point. The salt springs are just above the city on both sides of the 
river, and more salt is made here than in any other place in the country except Syracuse, 
N, Y. The state-house is the most conspicuous building. There are a Roman Catholic 
seminary, and several high schools. The seat of the state government was fixed here. 
April 30,1870. 

CHARLESTOWN, a seaport of Massachusetts, in hit 42° 2' n., and long. 71° ?/ w. It 
occupies a peninsula about 2 m. long, immediately to the n. of Boston, the capital of 
the state; of which, connected as the two are by bridges, it is virtually a suburb. 
Pop. in 1850, 17,126; in 1860, 25,068; in 1870, 28,828. In common with the rest of the 
neighborhood, the peninsula displays an unevenness of surface which renders the 
streets, otherwise handsome, somewhat irregular. Its most prominent; height is Bunker’s 
hill, celebrated as the first battle-field in the revolutionary war, and surmounted, hi 
1825-43, by a granite monument of 220 ft. in height. Besides a state-prison on a large 
scale, the city possesses one of the principal navy-yards of the general government. 
This establishment, covering 60 acres, contains a* magnificent rope walk 1800 ft. long, 
and a dry-dock of chiseled granite measuring 80 ft. in breath by 30 in depth, t\ 
was incorporated with Boston in 1874. 

CHARLESTOWN (ante), now part of Boston, formerly a city of Middlesex co., 
Mass. It is situated on the northern bank of the Charles river, and is connected with 
Boston by two free bridges. The Mystic river, which unites with the Charles at this 
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point, forms the boundary on tlie e. and north. Tbe pop. in 1873, when the city 
was annexed to Boston, was 28,373. From the territory of Charlestown, originally very 
large, several .towns have been taken on Its northern side. The surface of the 
remaining portion is very uneven, two eminences, Bunker and Breed’s hills, rising near 
the center, and affording many .fine building sites. On Bunker hill was fought a 
celebrated, battle of the revolution, June 17, 1775, commemorated by a granite shaft 
erected on the summit and rising to the height of B20 feet. The corner-stone of this 
monument was. laid in 1825 by gen. Lafayette, ami the work was finished in 1843. 
The attempt of the. Massachusetts committee of safety to fortify this eminence was 
the immediate occasion of the battle, in the course of which the town was burned by 
'the. Burnish, being, set on fire' by . shells ' from •• Copp’s lull in Boston, : and by. men who 
were :wuy across the Charles: for that, purpose. J C. is well built, having" some fine 
fct.xcls and residences. .11 has an abmuhmt supply of waiter from Mystic lake, excellent" 
schools, 15 churches of various denominations, a public library of 15,000 volumes, a 
fund of $23,000 .for the benefit of the poor, and a home for aged-, and indigent women. 
The state prison vow located here from 1805 to a very recent period, and the buildings 
used for that purpose are still standing. A navy-yard of the United States, covering 
more than 70 acres of ground and having all the appoint mentis required for such an, 
estahlisinneni, hasp xl-hd here Unco 1198. (J. is also a place of considerable business. 

luu; manufactories of steam on fines, hollers and machinery, of stone and brass-ware,*, 
gas '.fixtures, 'mechanics'' tools, .leather, 'draw-pipes,, sugar, soap, etc. 

, , „ €11 AIlLKSTl,) WN, the seat of justice of Jefferson co., W. Va., on .a branch of the.. 
Baltimore and. Ohio railroad, 10 m. kw. from Harper’s Ferry; pop. ’70, 1598. It is in a 
fine agricultural district. It was in this village that John Brown -was tried, condemned, 
and hanged Dec, 2, 1859. 

OH ABLET, Nicolaa Toijssatxt, a French painter and engraver, b. in Paris, 1792, ■ 
was for .some years employed as a clerk’ in a government office, but lost his place at the 
restoration, 1815, on account of Ins Bonapartism, and in consequence betook himself to 
.art., After studying awhile under Gros, he gradually formed for himself a style in 
which he had no rival. O. is the Beranger of caricature, but without the political bit- 
terness and sarcasm sometimes found in the poet. His genial sketches of French life 
and manners were 'studied with equal admiration in the salons of the aristocracy and in 
■the ateliers, barracks, taverns, etc., of the lower classes. 0. was especially successful 
in Ins sketches of soldiers ami children. His designs are free from exaggeration while 
full of spirit, interest, and naivete; and his titles" or mottoes were often so witty and 
suggestive, that dramatic writers have founded pieces upon them. His sketches and 
lithographs are very numerous, and are widely distributed. Among his paintings, the 
most- remarkable are- — “An Episode in the Russian Campaign” (in the museum at 
Yh’nuIF-u; “Moreau's Crush ng <f the Rhine” (at Lyon:); and n “Procession of the 
“Wounded ” (at Bordeaux). O. died in 1845. 

CHABLEVILLE, a t. of France, in the department of Ardennes, about a mile from 
Mexieres, with which it communicates by a suspension bridge over the Meuse, It is a 
thriving place, well built, with, clean spacious streets. It has manufactures of hard- 
ware, leather, and bom, and the Meuse affords facilities for considerable traue in coal, 
iron, slate, wine, and nails. Pop. ’70, 12,881. 

CHARLEVOIX, a co. in mv. Michigan, on lake Michigan and Green river; 500 
sq.m.; pop. ’80, 5114. Gmml Traverse bay hounds the county on the w., and Little 
Traverse bay on the north. The chief business is agriculture. Co. seal, Charlevoix. 

CHARLEVOIX, a co. in the province of Quebec, Canada, forming a triangle, one side 
of which runs 80 or 00 m. along the n.w. bank of the St. Lawrence,’ reaching nearly to 
the Saguenay river; 5,224 sq.m. ; pop. *71, 15,011, of whom all but nine were Roman 
Catholics, The surface is mountainous, and not well adapted to agriculture. It is inter- 
sected by five or six rivers that fall into the St. Lawrence, and one that joins the Sague- 
nay. Chief town, Bale St. Paul. 

CHARLEVOIX, Pierre FmvxyoTS Matter de, 1082-1701; a French Jesuit who 
was sent as a teacher to Quebec in 1705. After about five years he returned to France, 
and became professor of belles-lettres. He returned to Canada in 1720, and journeyed 
up the St. Lawrence and the lakes and down the Illinois and Mississippi to New Orleans, 
and thence went to Paris. His principal work is a valuable History of JSlw France (or 
Canada), which was not published in English until 1805. He also wrote a history of 
Christianity m Japan, and a hisiurv of Paraguay. 

CHARLOCK. Bee Mxsta.ru. 

CHAELOIS, a village of the Netherlands, situated on the Mans, about 2 in. s.s.w. of 
Rotterdam. It is memorable on account of a terrible accident which occurred here in 
1512, when a religious procession crossing the ice In defiance of magisterial prohibition, 
8,000 of them were precipitated into the. Maas. Pep. 2,000. 

. CHARLOTTE, a co. in s. Virginia, on Staunton river; intersected by the Atlantic, 
Mississippi and Ohio, and Richmond, Danville and Piedmont railroads; 550 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’80, 16,658 — 10,9061 colored. Surface hilly; productions, wheat, com, oats, and 
tobacco. Co. scat, Marysville. 
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CHARLOTTE, a co. in s.w. Kew Brunswick, 0:1 the Maine border and the bay of 
Bundy; 1323 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 25,882. Tlie county is traversed by the New Brunswick and 
Canada, and the North American and European railroads. Ship-building an/1 sea-fishing 
are the occupations of the greater portion of the inhabitants. Chief town, St. Andrews, 
at the mouth of St. Croix river. 

CHABLOTTE, the seat of justice and an incorporated city of Eaton co., Mich., 20 
m. s.w. of Lansing, on Grand River Valley division of the Michigan Central, at the 
crossing of the Peninsular railroad ; pop. about 3,000. Lumber and agricultural prod- 
ucts furnish the greater part of its trade. 

CHABLOTTE, a city of North Carolina, the seat of justice of Mecklenburg co , on 
Sugar creek, and the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford railroad, at the terminus ol 
the North Carolina division of the Richmond and Danville, and the Charlotte, Columbia 
and Augusta railroads. The city is in the North Carolina gold region, and a mint was 
established in 1838, but closed in *1881 on account of the rebellion. Up to that date more 
than $5,000,000 in gold had been deposited in the mint. There are several manufactories 
in the city. It was here that the “Mecklenburg Declaration ol Independence’' was 
adopted, May 81, 1775, 

-* CHABLOTTE AMALIE ? chief, or rather only, town of St. Thomas, one of , the Virgin 
group of the Antilles, in 3at. 18° 20’ n., long. 64* 55' west. It contains 11,400 inhabi- 
tants, nearly three fourths of the entire population of the colony. It has a spacious 
harbor, which, besides being largely visited by European ships in general, is a principal 
station for the mail-packets between Southampton and the West Indies. 

CHABLOTTE AUGUSTA, 1796-1817; daughter of George IV. and queen Caroline 
of England. She was well educated under the care of the bishop of Exeter and Lady 
Clifford. It was desired that she should wed the prince of Orange, but she loved and 
married prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who, long after her death," became king of Bel- 
gium. She was married May 2, 1816; was delivered of a still-born child early in Nov. 
of the next year, and died, in consequence of malpractice, as was believed, tier offici- 
ating physician committed suicide. Her domestic life was most wretched, as her pub- 
lished letters show. 

CHABLOTTE HARBOR, or Boca Grande, an inlet in the gulf coast of Florida, 
25 m. long, and 8 to 10 m. wide, with an entrance three fourths of a mile wide, and 80 
to 40 ft. deep. There is a good harbor, sheltered from the sea by a number of islands. 
Wild fowl, fish, and oysters are plentiful. 

CHARIOT ' TENBTJEG, a t. of Prussia, in the province of Brandenburg, is situated on 
the Spree, 8 m. w. of Berlin, with which it is connected by a road leading through the 
Thiergarien , and affording a favorite promenade to the Berliners. C. contains a royal 
palace, with a fine garden and splendid orangery, and an interesting collection of anti- 
quities and -works of art. In a beautiful part of the park a mausoleum,- designed by 
Schinkel, contains the remains of Frederick William III. and his wife, the queen Luise, 
with their statues by Rauch, C. has manufactures of cotton and hosier v. Pop. ’71, 
19,518; ’75, 25,900. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a village in Albemarle co., Va., 65 m. n.w\ of Richmond, 
on the Orange, Alexandria and Manassas, and the Chesapeake and Ohio railroads. The 
place is the seat of the university of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson; and Mon- 
ticello, Jefferson’s home, is but 3 m. distant. Pop,* ’70, 2,888. 

CHARLOTTE TOWN, the capital of Prince Edward island, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
in lat. 46°15' n., and long. 68° 7' west. The census of May, ’71, states the pop. U 8,807. 
The port is tlie best in a colony which, in proportion to its size, is remarkable for its 
navigable facilities. The town stands on the s.e. coast at the bottom of Hillsborough 
bay, and at the confluence of three rivers, which each admit the largest vessels t tr sev- 
eral miles, so as to secure them from all weather. The harbor is rendered still more 
commodious through the strength of the tides, which enable ships to work out and in 
against the wind. C, T. has an iron foundry and a woolen factory, and is largely engaged 
in ship-building. 

CHARLTON, a co. in s.e. Georgia, on the Florida border, including a portion of the 
great Okefenoke swamp; 1000 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 2161— 361 colored. Productions, rice, 
cotton, tar, and turpentine. Surface level and soil sandy. Co. seat. Trader's Hill. 

CHARM (Lat. carmen , a song), properly, a form of words, generally in verse, supposed 
to possess some occult powder of a hurtful, a healing, or a protective kind. Charms 
exert their influence either by being recited, or by being written and worn on the per- 
son; and, in this latter case, they maybe classed with amulets (q.v.). The nature of 
this superstition will be more fully considered under Incantation; see also Magic. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE (Fr. charmer ; Lat. caro, flesh), a chamber situated in a churchyard 
or other burying-place, in which the bones of the dead which were thrown up by the 
grave-diggers were reverently deposited. The C. was generally vaulted in the roof, and 
was often a building complete in itself, having a chapel or chantry attached to it. In 
such cases, the charnel- vault was commonly a crypt under the chapel; and even in 
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cliurcb.es, it was not uncommon for the vault or crypt to be employed as a charnel- 
house. 

CHARNOCK, Stephen, d.d., 1628-80; an English nonconformist minister, educated 
at Cambridge. He began to preach in London, and went thence to Dublin, where lie 
was successful. In 1660, he was silenced by the act of uniformity, and returned to Lon- 
don; he continued 15 years in and near that city, preaching, but without a settled con- 
gregation. Many of his sermons have been published, and his- work on the ■Attributes 
of God is still highly valued. He was a vigorous and original, as well as judicious thinker ; 
and as a writer he was vivid and clear. 

CHARON,' in- classical mythology, the son of Erebus and Nox, is first mentioned by 
the later writers of Greece. His duty was to ferry the shades of the buried dead across 
the rivers of the under- world. For this service, he exacted an obdlus from each, and in 
consequence, a coin of this kind was placed in the mouth of the dead. If this rite was 
neglected, C. refused to convey the unhappy shade across, and it was doomed to wan- 
der restlessly along the shores of Acheron. ‘C. is generally represented as a gloomy old 
man, with a rough beard and wretched clothes. In the Etruscan monuments, he holds 
a hammer. 

CHARON" DAS, a lawgiver of ancient Greece, by some supposed to have been a dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras. It is related that lie fell a sacrifice to one of his own laws, by which 
it was made a capital offense to appear armed in a public assembly. On returning from 
a military expedition lie hastened to quell a tumult, having his sword at his side. Being 
reminded by a citizen of his law, he replied, “Then I will seal it with my blood,” and 
immediately plunged his sword into his breast. 

C HARO ST, Arm and Joseph de Bethtjne, Due de, 1810-65; a descendant of Sully, 
the famous marshal. C. took part in the revolution of 1880 as a republican, and in 1888 
was made a lie ut. Afterwards he served in Algeria, and after the revolution of 1848 he 
was appointed under secretary of state. He was one of the zealous republicans in the 
national assembly, and one of the victims of Dec. 2, 1851, being imprisoned at Ham, and 
afterwards exiled to Belgium. In 1854, Napoleon III. expelled him 'from France, and 
he went to Holland and' after wards to Switzerland. He wrote a history of the campaign 
of 1815, in which he severely criticised Napoleon’s generalship, and a history of the war 
in Germany in 1818. 

CHARE, Sahm umbla , a fish of the same genus with the salmon, occurring in the 
lakes of Britain and of the continent of Europe. It is abundant in the lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and in some of those of Ireland, of the n. of Scotland, and 
of Orkney, but in the greater number of the Scottish lakes it is hot found. It is the 
celebrated ombre chevalier of the lake of Geneva. It is sometimes found weighing more 
than 2 lbs,, but is generally under 1 lb. in weight. It has only the anterior part of the 
■vomer (the middle line of the palate) furnished with the teeth, agreeing in this with the 
salmon and bull-trout, and differing from the common trout, "salmon-trout, etc. The 
form is elongated, the greatest depth of the fish about one fifth of the entire length; the 
fins are rather small; the tail deeply forked; the color of the back dark olive, the sides 
lighter and spot ted wi th either red or white, according to the condition in which the fish 
is at the time, the belly also being sometimes deep orange, and sometimes of a pale 
color; these, and other accidental variations, causing the fish to receive different names, 
such as case G red 0 ., gilt G., direr G., and having led some naturalists to believe in the 
existence of different species. It is not yet quite certain whether the torgorh or red-belly 
of Wales (ml mo sftldeliimn of some authors) ought to be regarded as distinct or as a mere 
accidental variety. Whilst it is the most delicious perhaps of the mlmomdw, the C. is 
also the most beautiful; its rich purple, rosy, and crimson tints and white spots render- 
ing it indeed a brilliant and striking object. During summer, the G. haunts chiefly deep 
cool water, and is seldom seen at the surface till late in autumn. It feeds on insects 
and minute crustaceans. In the end of autumn or beginning of winter, it ascends rivers 
to spawn, always choosing those which have a rocky bottom. Whether in lake or 
stream, it is only to be found in clear waters. Unfortunately, the G. of the English lakes 
is taken in great numbers, by nets, at the mouths of streams, when about to ascend them 
in order to spawn, and when not in the best condition for the table. 

On some lakes, vast quantities are then caught for the table, particularly for the pur- 
pose of potting*. A 0. is now and then taken with fiy when the angler may be whipping ; 
a lake, which perhaps abounds with them, for trout; but this occurs but seldom. The = 
O. will, too, occasionally take a minnow, if sunk deep and trailed slowly; but the sport 
it affords is of the most precarious nature. C. are fast diminishing in those of our 
English lakes which they still inhabit, owing to the wholesale and indiscriminate 
^laughter which occurs at the spawning season. A large kind of O., {Sometimes reach- 
ing 4 lbs. in weight, is found in some of the more northern Swedish lakes, 

CHARRIERE, or CHARRIERES, Isabelle Agnete de Saint-Hyactnthe de, 
1740-1805; a native of Holland, daughter of a Dutch baron, and married to a Swiss, 
who had been her brother’s teacher. In 1786, appeared her most important book, 
Galkte, or Letters Written in Lausanne. Slie traveled in France and England, and was 
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an intimate friend of Benjamin Constant. She was a brilliant and beautiful woman, 
hut, owing to loss of her estate, the latter years of her life were spent in strict seel in 
sion. 

CHARRO 1ST, Pierre, 1541-1608; a French philosopher, one of the 25 children of a 
bookseller of Paris. He studied law at Bruges, and began practice in Paris, but not 
having immediate success, he went into the church, and rose to eminence as a preacher. 
At Bordeaux he formed a short but famous and important friendship with Montaigne, 
who, on his death in 1592, requested C. to bear the arms of the Montaigne family. 
In 1594, C. published Le Trots Yerites, in which he seeks to prove that there is a 
God and a true religion, and that the true religion is the Roman Catholic. This was 
followed by a book of sermons, and in 1601 came his most remarkable work, Be la 
Sagem, a complete popular system of moral philosophy. This work brought upon its 
author the most violent attacks, hut a second edition, was soon called for. This, after 
much opposition, began to appear in 1608, but only a few sheets had been printed when 
C. died suddenly in the street. 

CHART, a marine or hydrographical map, exhibiting a portion of a sea or other 
water, with the islands, coasts of cotinguous land, soundings, currents, etc. See Map. 
In the English service, when coasts have been surveyed by the admiralty, charts are 
engraved, and are sold at various prices, from 3#. down to §d. each. This price is 
below their cost, the object being to encourage their general use as much as possible. 
Men-of-war are supplied with copies of every available C. published, relating to the 
regions likely to be visited. There is a printed list for every station. At Gibraltar and 
the cape, of Good Hope, there are depots of charts to supply ships "whose destination 
undergoes a change. All the charts are brought home again, and none are reissued until 
revised and corrected. The navigating charts, showing the dangers of coasts, with 
sufficient clearness to enable mariners to avoid them, are generally on the scale of half an 
inch to a mile; those of larger size show all the intricacies of the coast. The merchant- 
service is suj3piied with charts by agents, who receive a stock from the admiralty, and 
keep them on sale. The preparation of charts is part of the duty of the hydrographical 
department of the admiralty. In the financial year 1879-1880,* a sum of no less than 
£11,000 was provided for this branch, quite irrespective of the surveying that preceded 
the engraving of the charts, which always costs a much larger sum. In the five years 
ending with 1875, the admiralty sold 495,445 charts, besides supplying the queen’s 
ships. 

GHARTA, Magna. See Magna Charta. 

CHARTE (Fr. a charter; Lat. charta, paper). In the sense in "which we have adopted 
this word from the French, and in which it may he now said to form part of our lan- 
guage, it signifies a system of constitutional law, embodied in a single document. 
Whether any system of positive public law existed in ancient France is, in that country, 
a subject of keen dispute amongst constitutional antiquaries. If any such there was, 
there seems little doubt that it Vas the mere embodiment of traditions, and not the 
result of any single act of the national will. Whilst France was divided into provinces 
and communes, local liberties and privileges unquestionably existed; hut where the 
nation constituted no single body, a constitutional charter ' was impossi ole. The 
first traces of such a C. appear in the 1 4th c. ; and it is known in the history of the pub- 
lic law of France as the grand charter , or the charter of king John. Up to this time, the 
Irings had called together only partial assemblies, but in 1855 deputies from the whole 
kingdom were assembled in the hall of the parliament of Paris. The nobility and clergy, 
secular and regular, were represented by 400 deputies, the commons or third estate by a 
like number. This body assumed to itself the initiative, and prepared a species of con- 
stitution, which was accepted by the king. The chief triumph of the third estate on 
this occasion consisted in carrying through the doctrine, that the decision of any two 
estates should he invalid without the concurrence of the third. The three orders, who 
seem to have composed but one assembly, then proceeded to impose a series of. restric- 
tions on the power of the monarch, which, confirmed by the dauphin two years later, 
formed the foundation for the liberties subsequently asserted at the revolution. 

But the constitution to which the term O. is most frequently applied by the French 
and by us, is that in which Louis XVIII. solemnly acknowledged the rights of the nation 
on his restoration in 1814. This C. has ever since been considered the fundamental law 
of constitutional monarchy when that form of government has existed in France. In 
some of its provisions, however, and still more in the mode of its acceptance by the 
monarch, as “ a voluntary and free act of our royal authority,” and as a “ concession 
made to,” not a contract entered into with, his subjects, it was open to the misconstruc- 
tions which eventually led to the revolution of 1880. The “charte” sworn to on the 
29th Aug. of that year by king Louis Philippe modified this and some of the other pro- 
visions of that of 1814. On that occasion, the king explicitly recognized the sovereignty* 
of the people. This document, which, with some modifications, remained in force till 
the revolution of 1848, is of so much importance, not only from its bearing on the past 
history, and possibly on the future destiny of France, but from the analogies which it 
presents to our own constitution, that we shall endeavor to present a condensed view of 
its leading provisions. 
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It. consisted of 67 articles, divided into 7 heads. Of these, the 1st head, containing 11 
articles, treated of the public rights of the French people. It provided ; for. the - equality 
of all Frenchmen — a doctrine which it inherited from the revolution, and which it unfor- 
tunately left to he understood in a sense inconsistent with monarchy, and indeed with 
any other form of government than pure democracy (see Equality)— -for their equal 
admissibility to all employments, civil and military, and for their freedom from arrest, 
otherwise than by legal process. It guaranteed the enjoyment of religious liberty, and 
the payment of the ministers of all Christian denominations— a privilege which in 1881 
was extended even to Jews. The liberty of printing and publishing was insured, the 
censorship of the press and conscription were abolished, an amnesty for all political 
offenses was proclaimed, and the security of property guaranteed, except when its sac- 
rifice should be requisite for the public good, in which case it was declared that the 
owner must be indemnified. The 2d head set forth the nature and limitations of the 
kingly power in 8 articles. The supreme executive power, the command of the army 
amfnnvy, and the right of making war, and treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, 
were reserved to the monarch. To him, also, it belonged to nominate to all offices of 
public administration, to make all necessary regulations for the execution of the laws, 
but in no case to suspend them or dispense with them. The high duties of legislation 
were shared between the king, the chamber of peers, and the chamber of deputies; it 
being provided that every law should be agreed to by a majority of each chamber, and 
sanctioned by the king. Any one of the three branches of the "legislature might origi- 
nate any bill, except a money-bill, which was reserved for the chamber of deputies, as 
for the house of commons in England. The 3d head contained ten articles regarding 
the chamber of peers, the nomination of whom was vested in the king (the princes of 
the blood being peers by right of birth). No limit was set to their number ; hut by the 
law of 9th Dec., 1881, incorporated in the it was declared that their dignity should 
be for life only. The chancellor of France was president. The chamber of peers 
assembled simultaneously .with t hat of the deputies, and its sittings were- public. The 
personal privileges of the peerage, as they exist in England, were introduced. The 4th 
head concerning the chamber of deputies contains 16 articles. It provides for the elec- 
tion of the deputies and the sittings of the chamber. The electoral qualification is 
declared to be the payment of 200 francs of direct taxes, whilst that of a deputy is the 
payment of 500. The voting is by ballot, both at elections and in the chambers. The 
number of deputies, which at first was 430, was afterwards raised- to 459. Each deputy 
was elected for 5 years, and one half of those for each department were required 1o have 
their political domicile within it. The 0. became a nullity by the revolution of Feb., 
1848; and by the new constitution promulgated on the 4tli of Nov. of that year, the mon- 
archy of France, was converted into a democracy. By chapter 4 of that document, the 
legislative power was vested in a single assembly of 950 members, including the repre- 
sentatives of Algeria and the other colonies. The property electoral qualification was 
abolished, and the age reduced for electors to 21, and for delegates to 25. The period 
of three years was fixed for the continuance of the national assembly. By chapter 5, 
the executive power was intrusted to a citizen, who was to bear the title of president. 
Be was not to be less than 80 years of age, his tenure of office waste be 4 years, and he 
was not to be re-eligible untifaftei an interval of 4 years. For an account of the subse- 
quent changes by which these and the other arrangements adopted at the revolution of 
1848 have since been superseded, see Fiiance. 

CHARTER (Lat. charta; Gr. diaries, paper, or anything written upon, from dummo , 
to scratch or write). In its most general signification, 0. is nearly synonymous with 
dad and iuximnient, and is applied to almost any formal writing, in evidence of a grant, 
contract, or other transaction between man and man. In private law, its most impor- 
tant use is in the alienation of real estates, the writing given to the new proprietor by the 
old, iii proof of the transference title, being usually called a charter. In public, law, the 
name is given to those formal deeds by which sovereigns guarantee the rights and priv- 
ileges of their subjects, or by which a sovereign state guarantees those of a colony or 
other dependency*. See C haute, Magna Ciiabta. There is another sense of the term, 
in which ills in a* measure intermediate between the two we have mentioned— viz., 
where we speak of the C. of a bank or other company or association. In this latter sense 
it signifies an instrument by which powers and privileges are conferred by the state on 
a select body of persons for a special object. See Bank, Corporation, Joint-stock 
Company, etc. The requisites of a C., when used in the first of these significations, 
according to the law of England, will be pointed out under Deed. 

Royal (hi arte hs, generally written in Latin, are of two kinds: I. Grants of lands, 
houses, honors, or liberties to persons who did not previously possess them; II. Char 
ters confirming grants previously made, and therefore called “charters of confirma- 
tion.” Conti mbit ion charters are of three kinds: 1. Charters confirming previous grants, 
without reciting them; 2, Charters of simple confirmation, without addition of any- 
thing new; 3. Charters reciting previous charters and confirming them, with addition of 
something new. These last two classes of charters are called charters of “ inspeximus/’ 
or “vidimus,” from the word used by the grantor in saying that he has seen the C. 
which he confirms. Royal charters generally contain seven clauses*. 1, The “ premises, " 
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i.e,, the name and style of the granter, the persons to' whom the C. is addressed, the 
name and style of the grantee, the reason why the grant is made, and the description of 
the thing granted, 2? The “ tenendum and habendum,” i. e., the way in which the 
thing granted was to he held and had; 8. Tlie “ reddendo,” the return of rent or 
service which was to be made to the granter by the grantee; 4. The “ quare volumiis,” 
or order that the grantee should have the thing granted, under certain penalties; 5. 
The “ sealing ” or “ signature ” clause, setting forth the seal, signature, or subscription 
by which the C, was authenticated; 6. The “ liiis test! bus,” or testing-clause, enumerat- 
ing the persons who were present as witnesses when the C. was granted; 7. The “ date,” 
setting forth the time when, and the place where, the C. was granted. 

Charter, in the law of Scotland, is the written evidence of a grant of heritable 
property, under the conditions imposed by the feudal law— viz., that the grantee, or 
person obtaining, shall pay at stated periods a sum of money, or perform' certain 
services to the granter, or person conferring the property. A .0. must ho in the form of. 
a written deed. The granter of a C., in virtue of the power which he thus retains over 
the property and its proprietor, is called tlie superior ; and the grantee, in consequence 
of the services which he undertakes to render, the vassal; whilst the stipulated sum to 
he paid or service to he rendered, is called the duty. 

Charters are either blench or feu, from the nature of the service stipulated — a me or 
de me, from the kind of holding or relation between the granter and grantee; and 
original or by progress, from being first, or renewed, grants of the subjects in question. 

Blench arid Feu^ Charters, — The duty which the superior required of his vassal in 
former times was almost always military service, and the vassal was then technically 
said “ to hold ward ” — to hold on condition of warding or defending his superior. But 
subsequent to the rebellion of 1745, in which the dangerous tendencies of the feudal 
relation were experienced, this holding was abolished (20 Geo. III. c. 50), and the only 
duties which it has since been lawful to insert in C. are blench and feu duties. The former 
is a merely nominal payment — a penny Scots, a red rose, or the like, sipetatur tantam 
(should it be asked); the latter is a consideration of some real value. Original blench 
C. having lost all object, and having no other effect but that of subjecting superiors to 
considerable expense in keeping up their titles, have become rare in modern practice. The 
forms of charters varying according to the circumstances - in which they are granted, 
and the relations established between the granter and grantee, are of too technical a nature 
to admit of explanation in this work. They will be found very clearly and shortly 
stated in Bell’s Law Dictionary, voce “ Charter.” 


CHARTER-HOUSE (a corruption of Chartreuse, i.e., Carthusian) is a hospital, 
chapel, and school -house, in London, instituted in 1611 by sir Thomas of Button, Camps 
castle, in the co. of Cambridge. It had originally been a Carthusian monastery (founded 
in 1871 by a sir Walter Mauny and the bishop of Sudbury), but on the dissolution of 
monastic establishments by Henry VIII., it was made a place of deposit for his nets 
and pavilions. After undergoing many alterations, and passing into the possession of 
various distinguished persons, it was finally purchased from lord Suffolk, for £18,000, 
by sir Thomas Sutton, who endowed it with the revenues of upwards of 20 manors, 
lordships, and other estates, in various parts of England. This “ masterpiece of Prot- 
estant English charity,” as old Fuller calls it, serves three uses — it is an asylum for poor 
brethren, an educational and a religious institution; hence. Bacon terms it a “triple 
good,” The poor brethren arc 80 in number. None are admitted under 50 years of age, 
and only those who have been housekeepers are eligible. Each brother has a separate 
apartment, a share of attendance from domestics, an ample, though plain diet, and an 
allowance of about £26 a year for clothes and other matters, and four weeks’ holiday 
every autumn. The brethren must be bachelors and members of the church of England. 
Among the poor brethren in by -gone years were Elkanah Settle, the antagonist of Bryden; 
John Bagford, the antiquary; Isaac, de Groot, a descendant of Grotius; and Alexander 
Macbean, who assisted Johnson in the preparation of his dictionary. The scholars, are. 44 
in number, admissible between the ages of 10 and 14. They are understood to be “the 
sons of poor gentlemen to whom the charge of education is too onerous;” as in the case 
of the poor brethren, it is not always the proper parties who are chosen. There are exhi- 
bitions, scholarships, and medals competed for at cert ain times by the scholars. In addition 
to the scholars properly so called, i.e., such as receive a free board and education, a large 
number of youths are sent to the charter-house school because of its reputation. These 
either board with the masters, or simply attend during the day. The number of extra 
boarders is nearly double that of the scholars. The institution is under the direction of 
the queen, 15 governors, selected from great officers of the state, and master himself, 
whose salary from the foundation is £800 per annum. Among the eminent individuals 
educated m this establishment, are Dr. Barrow, Judge Blackstone, Addison, Steele, 
John Wesley, bishop Tliirlwali, George Grote, W. M. Thackeray, and sir Charles East- 
lake. 

The charter-house, which is situated at tlie upper erul of Aldersgate street, is a 
quaint old building, interesting, though not very beautiful. Tlie chapel contains Sut- 
ton’s tomb, which was opened in 1842, when the body of the founder was discovered 
m a coffin of lead adapted to the shape of the body, like an Egyptian mummy-case. 
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CHARTER OAK, a famous tree that stood in Hartford, Conn., until blown down 
by a storm, in Aug., 1856. Its name was given because when sir Edmund Ahiro's^gov^ 
ernor of New England and Re w York, came to Hartford in 1687, by the order of James'Ii;, 
to demand the colonial charter, that document was hidden in a hollow of the tree by 
capk JamesW ads worth, . and. thus; preserved. ' Though some writers have east doubt oil 
this interesting tradition, it is generally accepted by historians. 

CHARTER-PARTY (Fr. ehartre-partie, so called from such documents being at one 
time divided— in Fr, partt—md. one half given to each party concerned), the title given 
to a contract in which the owner, or master of a ship, with consent of the owner, lets the u 
vessel, or a portion of her, to a second party, for the conveyance of goods from one port 
to another port; hence the vessel is said to he chartered. The document must be stamped. 

It must specify the voyage to be performed, and the terms on which the cargo is to be 
carried. On; the part of the ship, it is covenanted that she shall be '■■seaworthy; well- ■■■. 
found in rigging, furniture, and provisions; and that the crew be suitable in number 
:nnd ; competency; that she shall be ready to receive the cargo on a giveu day, wait its 
complete delivery for a certain period.; and sail for the stipulated port when laden, if 
the weather for the time permits, ^ The freighter’s portion of the contract obliges him 
to load and unload at suitable periods, under specified penalties, and to pay the freight 
as agreed on. The master must not take on board any contraband goods, or otherwise 
render the vessel liable to seizure. The owner is not responsible for losses caused by 
war, lire, or shipwreck, unless arising from negligence of the master or crew. 

CH ARTIER, Alain, the most distinguished man of letters in France in the 15th c., 
supposed to have been born about 1880. After studying at the university of Paris, he is 
supposed to have entered the service of Charles YI., and after that to have followed the 
fortunes of Charles the dauphi n, afterwards Charles TIL The lot of C. was cast in 
troubled times; lie felt the agony of Agmcourt, and saw the rise of the maid of Orleans. 
The story of the famous kiss bestowed ’ by Margaret of Scotland, wife of that Louis the 
dauphin who was afterwards to be known, as Louis XI., “ on that precious mouth from 
which has issued so many witticisms and virtuous sentences,” is interesting if only as a 
proof of the high degree of estimation in which the ugliest man of his day was held. 
His best works are said to be LeLkredes Qimrtre Dames , which was called forth by the 
battle of Agineourt, and Le Quadnteque-Lrmch'f, a patriotic dialogue. 

CHARTISM, a movement in Great Britain, for the extension of political power to the 
great body of the people, arising in a great measure out of wide-spread national distress 
and popular disappointment at the results of the reform bill. Prior to 1881, the middle 
classes had sought popular aid towards obtaining their own enfranchisement. The 
assistance was given, the people expecting to receive help in their turn. After the pass- 
ing of iite reform bill, agitation ceased for a time, and the members returned to parlia- 
ment were indifferent, or opposed, to liny further change hi the political arrangements 
of the country. The middle classes were satisfied with their own success, and generally 
looked with small favor oil projects for the further extension of political influence among 
the masses. A season of commercial depression set in about 1885, and failing harvests 
for several years terribly increased the sufferings of tlie people. Food became deaf, 
wages fell, manufactories were closed, work became scarce. The people associated their 
sufferings with their want of direct influence upon the government, and agitation for ail 
extended franchise began. In 1888, a committee of 6 members of parliament and (> 
working-men prepared a bill, embodying their views as to what were just demands on 
the part of the people. This was the “people’s charier.” It claimed — 1‘, The exten- 
sion of the right of voting to every (male) native of the United Kingdom, and every nat- 
uralized foreigner resident in the kingdom for more than two years, who should be 21 
years of age, of sound mind, and unconvicted, of crime; 2. Equal electoral districts; 8, 
Vote by ballot; 4. Annual parliaments; 5. No property qualification for members; mid 
6. Payment of members of parliament for their services. This programme was received 
with enthusiasm. Immense meetings were held all over the country, many of them 
being attended by two or three hundred thousand people. Fiery orators fanned the 
popular excitement, and under the guidance of the extreme party "among their leaders, 
physical force was soon spoken of as the only means of obtaining justice. The more 
moderate arid thoughtful of the chartists were overruled by the fanatical and turbulent 
spirits, and the people, already aroused by suffering, were easily wrought into frenzy 
by those who assumed the direction of their movements. In the* autumn of 3888, torch- 
light meetings began to he held. The danger of these meetings was obvious, and they 
were at once proclaimed illegal. Some of the more prominent leaders were arrested, 
amid intense popular excitement, and subjected to various terms of imprisonment. A 
body calling itself the national convention, elected by tlie chartists throughout the 
kingdom, commenced sitting in Birmingham in May, 1889. It proposed to the people 
various means of coercing the legislature into submission, recommending, among other 
things, a run on the savings-banks for gold, abstinence from excisable articles, exclusive 
dealing, and in the last resort, universal cessation from labor. During its sittings, a 
collision took place with the military in Birmingham. Public meetings were forbidden, 
rmA alarming excesses were committed by the irritated mob. In June, 1889, a petition 
in favor of the charter was presented to the house of commons, signed by 1,280,000 per- 
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sons. The house refused to name a day for its consideration and the. national eohven-; 
txo.n retaliated by advising the people to cease from work throughout i he country. For- 
tunately, this advice was "not followed, but the disturbance in the public mind increased, 
and iidlSov., nu outbreak at Newport took place, which resulted in the death of 10 
persons and the wounding of great numbers. For taking part in this wild insurrection, 
three of its leaders were sentenced to death, but their punishment was afterwards com- 
muted to transportation. In 1842, great riots took place in the northern and midland 
districts, not directly caused b} r the chartists, but encouraged and aided by them after 
the. disturbances- began. In the same year, an attempt was made by Joseph Sturge to 
unite all friends of popular enfranchisement in a complete suffrage union, but he only 
succeeded in dividing their ranks. In 1848, the turmoil in France created great excite- 
ment in England, and much anxiety was felt lest an armed attempt, should he made to 
subvert the institutions of the country. Two hundred thousand special constable swere 
carolled in London alone. , There were several local outbreaks, and much real danger, 
but the attempts at disorder were efficiently met, and, as usual, the only result was the 
punishment of the more prominent men, and the postponement of the desired reforms. 

Since 1848, 0. has gradually died out. Its principles were not new. The duke of 
Richmond, in 1780, introduced a bill into the house of lords to give universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments. In the same year, Charles James Fox declared himself in favor 
of the identical six points which were afterwards included in the charter. And nearer 
our own time, earl Grey, '■■Mr. Erskine, sir James Mackintosh, and many others, formed 
a ‘ ‘ society of friends of the people,” which aimed at obtaining a very large extension 
of the suffrage. 

The great body of chartists were, however, not so much actuated by the weight of 
precedent or argument, as impelled by the pressure of actual want, and an indefinite 
feeling that the laws were somehow to blame for not providing them with the means of 
comfortable subsistence. But there were many among them who had studied the prin- 
ciples involved in their demands, and maintained them from an intelligent conviction of 
their truth. These men declared that all persons had an equal natural right to share in 
determining the laws under which they lived; and further, that as they were required 
to contribute to the taxation of the country, they were justly entitled to be heard as to 
the application of the public funds. Taxation and obedience being universal, represen- 
tation ought to be so. This view being conceded, all the other "points of the charter 
naturally followed, they being merely arrangements for securing the free action of the 
right contended for. Some of the chartist advocates went far beyond this. There were 
those among them whose aims included little less than the reorganization of society. One 
of the ablest advocates of the cause wrote in favor of nationalizing ihe land, and remod- 
eling the currency; he also proposed a system of state loans for the assistance of laborers 
who desired to become capitalists, and national marts for the exchange of wealth on 
terms of equity and justice. Pressed a little further, these views would "have developed 
into communism; but so far as we are aware, most chartists held so strongly the doe- 
trine of individual rights, that they were not likely to subordinate vian to society. See 
Communism, Socialism. The object aimed at by the majority was merely the extension 
of the franchise to the masses, in the belief that; they would use it wisely and honestly, 
and put an end to what they considered the selfish and interested rule’of classes who 
had long monopolized the control of the state. The opponents of G. answered, that if 
the question was argued as one of right, it would go far beyond the conclusions which 
the chartists had reached. The right appertained to women as well as to men, and 
there was no just reason why sane persons under 21 should be deprived of it. It would 
also, They maintained, give all power to the most ignorant classes of the community, 
and thus subject intelligence to brute force. Government existed for tlie benefit of 
society, and ought, as far as possible, to depend on the wisdom, and not on the mere 
number of the people. Then if representation depended upon taxation, it should vary 
in proportion to the taxes paid. Finally, they denied that men as sveh had a right to 
vote; their right was to be well governed, and universal suffrage was more likely to 
destroy society Ilian to confer happiness or insure justice.. 

The cause which put an end to G. as an organization was undoubtedly the improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the people which followed the repeal of the corn laws. 
Since then, the chief points of the charter have actually become law. A property quali- 
fication is no longer necessary in a representative; the reform acts of 1807-08 have vir- 
tually established manhood suffrage; and the act of 1872 gave vote by ballot. The efforts 
of the majority of those who live by manual labor are now directed towards securing, 
by trades-unions and other means, a larger share than formerly in the pro ills of industry. 

CBAETEES, a city of France, in the department of Eurc-et-Loir, 47 m. s.w. of Paris, 
is built partly at the base and partly on the declivity of a. hill overlooking the river Eure, 
which is here divided into two channels, one flowing within, and the other without the 
ramparts, which are converted into agreeable promenades. C. consists of an upper and 
lower town, connected by streets almost inaccessible to carriages. The upper town has 
some good streets, but the lower is ill built. The houses are old, and many of them 
composed of wood, with their gables to the street. The cathedral, one of the largest and 
most imposing ecclesiastical structures in Europe, with its lofty spires, one of them tow- 
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ering to a height of more than 400 ft., crowns the top of the .hill; It has no less than 
180 painted-glass windows, the w orkmanship- '6f -.which is- unsurpassed, if indeed equaled 
elsewhere in France. The church of St. Pierre, and the obelisk to the memory of gen, 
Marceau, are also objects of interest. The weekly corn -market ofC. is one of the largest 
in France, and is remarkable as being under a corporation of women, who contrive to 
get through all the business most satisfactorily in less than an hour. It has manufac- 
tures of woolen, hosiery, . and leather. Pop. ’76, 20,087. 

O. is a very ancient city. Under the Homan rule it was called Aitinmm, and remains 
of Homan, antiquity are still found. 


CHARTRES, Robert Philippe Louis Eijoiaras 'F erdinand d’Orl^ns,,- D ue de, b. 
1840; the youngest son of the late duke of Orleans, ancl grandson of Louis Philippe. 
His fattier died when he was but two years old, and when ;he : was • eight . .-the. revolution 
drove him into exile. He was cared for at Eisenach, in Germany, but soon afterwards 
joined his family, who were in 'England.- In 1800, he traveled in the east, and in 1801 
came to the United States with his elder brother, the count of Paris; Both of them 
served for a time in the war of the rebellion on gen. McClellan’s staff ; but they went to 
England in the summer of 1862. In June, 1808, Robert married his cousin Francois 
Marie Amelie d’Oiieans, by whom he has live children; After the revolution of Sept, 
1870, lie returned mdognitv to France, and served in gen. Chanzy’s army ; and in 1871, 
after the repeal of the act banishing the Orleans family, he was appointed a maj. in the 
army and served in Algeria. He has published his travels, and his father’s posthumous 
work on the campaigns of the French army in Africa in 1885 and 1889. 

, CHABTRETTSE., .La Grande, a celebrated -monastery in France, in the department of 
Isere, situated 18 m. n.n.e. of Grenoble, in the wild and romantic valley of the Guiers, 
nearly 4,000 ft. above the sea. It is surrounded by the mountain-forests of the Alps; 
and the "route to it, through a mountain-gorge, down which a rapid -river dashes far 
below the traveler, while aboyehim rise precipitous and foliage-lined rocks, some hun- 
dreds of feet in height, is one of the most picturesque. The convent is a huge ungainly 
structure, dating mostly from the 17th c., earlier buildings having been destroyed sev- 
eral times by lire. The convent owes its origin to St. Bruno, who settled a little higher 
up the mountain in 1084, giving the name of the place, O., to his order. ’Hie monks 
had at one time considerable property, but they were despoiled at the revolution of 1789. 

CHARTULARY (Lat. ehartulana, chart 6! og in) is, as its name implies, a collection of 
charters. So soon as any body, ecclesiastical or secular, came to be possessed of a con- 
siderable number of charters, obvious considerations of convenience and safety would 
suggest the advantage of having them classified and copied into a book or roll. Buck 
book or roll has generally received the name of a ebartulary. Mabillon traces char- 
tulavics in France as far back as the 10th c., and some antiquaries think that chart u- 
lari.es were compiled even still earlier. But it was not until the 12th and 18th centuries 
that chart ularies became common. They were kept not only by all kinds of religious 
and civil corporations, but even by private families. Many of them have been printed, 
and their contents generally are of the greatest value in ail historical, archaeological, and 
genealogical inquiries. 

OARYBMS, Bee Scylla and Charybdis. , 

CHASCHISH. See Hemp, Indian. 

CHASE. When one vessel is pursuing another at sea, the pursued vessel is often 
called the chase, and the pursuer tin chaser. The maneuver also gives name to certain 
guns on board ship: a how-chaser being a gun pointing ahead, and a sUrn -chaser pointing 
astern. * ~ 


CHASE, in a gun, is the name given to the greater portion of the length between the 
muzzle and the trunnions. 

OH A BE, a eo. in e. central Kansas, on the Neosho river and its affluents, inter- 
sected by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad; 7.Y7 sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 6081. It is 
an agricultural region. Co. seat, Cottonwood Falls. 

CHASE, I rail d.d. ; 1798-1864; educated at Middlebury college and Andover theo- 
logical seminary, and ordained in 1817. He labored for a time as a Baptist missionary 
in West Virginia, and in 1818 became professor in a theological school in Philadelphia. 
The school was transferred to Washington, and he remained in his professorship seven 
years.. In 1825, he aided in establishing a theological school at Newton Center, Mas*,, 
m which he was a professor for nearly 20 years. In 1880, he assisted in founding toe 
Baptist mission in France. ^ Among his works are The Life of John Banyan; The Design 
of Baptism,,- The Work Claiming to he the fhnxtitution, of tile Holy Apostles, revised from the 
(■/reek; Inford Baptism an Invention of Man; and many sermons and essays, ’ ■ 

CHASE, Philander, d.d., 1775-1852; graduated at Dartmouth in 1795, and ordained 
to the ministry of the Episcopal church in 1798. He labored as a missionary in western 
New York, and in 1811 became rector of Christ; church in Hartford, Conn. * In 1817, he 
went to Ohio, where, two years afterward, he was chosen bishop. A few years later he 
laid the foundation of Kenyon college and Gambler theological seminary. In 1885, he 
became bishop of Illinois, where he was instrumental in founding Jubilee college, at 
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Robin’s Nest, where he died. Among his works are A Plea for the West; Ihe Statin the 
West, or Kenyon College ; Reminiscences , etc. 

CHASE; 'Salmon. Portland; 1808-73; b. X. IT. He was the son of a farmer, 
and a nephew of bishop Chase, who supervised his earlier education. Graduating 
from Dartmouth college in 1826, he opened a school for boys at the national capi- 
tal, and in 1830 was admitted to the bar, Where almost his earliest work was the 
preparation of an edition of the statutes of Ohio with annotations, and a sketch of the 
history of the state. This assisted him in gaining practice, and in 1834 he was appointed 
solicitor in Cincinnati for the bank of the United States. His first effort in a cause touch- 
ing slavery was in defense of a colored woman claimed as a fugitive. He maintained; 
that the fugitive slave law of 1793 was void, because unwarranted by the federal consti- 
tution. In the same year he defended James <J. Birney (subsequently the candidate of 
the abolitionists for president), who had been prosecuted under the state law for harbor- 
ing a slave. In this ease he argued that slavery was « local institution, and that as the 
slave had been brought into a free state by his master, he was in fact free. In 
1846, in the Tan Zandt case before the U. S. supreme court, he took the ground that 
under the ordinance of 1787 no fugitive from service could be reclaimed from Ohio 
unless lie had escaped from one of the original states ; that it was the understanding of 
the makers of the constitution that slavery was to be left to the disposal of the several 
states, without sanction or support from the federal government; and that the clause in 
the constitution relating to persons held to service was a compact between the states, 
conferring no power of legislation on congress, and was never intended to confer such 
power. In 1841, he was prominent in the organization of the liberty party of Ohio, 
which nominated him for governor. In the national liberty convention at Buffalo in 
1843, and in subsequent conventions until the nomination (in 1848) of Martin Van 
Buren for president, C. was a leading member, and in most cases directed the proceed- 
ings. In Feb., 1849, he was chosen "U. S. senator from Ohio, his vote coming from all 
the democrats and a few freesoil members. He acted generally with the democrats 
until the nomination (in 1852) of Pierce on a strongly pro-slavery platform, when he 
withdrew and undertook the formation of an independent democratic party. The debate 
on the Nebraska bill gave him an opportunity to oppose the famous compromise, to 
which he mo ved an amendment looking to the exclusion of slavery from all the territories ; 
but it was not adopted. Through all the contest for the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
and the Kansas debate, he was foremost in opposition to slavery extension. In the mean 
time, he was heard on other important subjects. He favored internal improvements 
by the general government, and supported the free homestead movement, and cheap 
postage. In 1855, he was elected governor of Ohio by the votes of the opponents of the 
Nebraska bill, and he was re-elected in 1857. Iiis name was before the first national 
convention of the republican party (1856) for president, but was withdrawn at his own 
request. He was named, also, in the convention that nominated Lincoln, but was not 
pressed. In 1861, he was appointed secretary of the treasury, and held the office until 
July 30, 1864, when he resigned. In this position the arduous duties of sustaining the 
national credit in the struggle with the rebellion devolved in a great degree upon him; 
and he proved equal to the occasion. The death of Roger B. Taney in Oct., 1864, 
made a vacancy in the chair of the chief justice of the U. S. supreme court, 
which -was imrne'diately filled by the appointment of C., in which capacity he presided 
at the trial on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson in Mar., 1868. About this time, 
his dissatisfaction with the course of the republican party became so decided as to throw 
ills influence on the side of the democrats, at whose national convention’, July, 1868, he 
was prominently, though unsuccessfully, urged as a presidential, candidate. In 1870, lie 
•was stricken with paralysis, the effects of which lasted until his death. 

CHASE, Samuel, 1741-1811; one of the signers of the declaration of American inde- 
pendence; son of an Episcopal clergyman, and a lawyer in Annapolis, Md. lie was one of 
the earliest and strongest fripnds of colonial liberty ; was a member of the continental 
congress for four years, ana in 1776 went with Charles Carroll and others on the fruit- 
less errand to induce the Canadians to join in the rebellion against English rule. He 
filled several judicial offices in Maryland, and in 1796 was appointed associate justice of 
the U. B. supreme court. In 1804, John Randolph brought about his impeachment for 
misdemeanor in the conduct of political trials, but lie was found not guilty on trial by 
the U. S. senate. He remained on the supreme court bench until his death. 

CHASIDIM (“Pietists”). This name anciently denoted a whole class of Jewish sects. 
After the Babylonish captivity, the Jews, with regard to their observance of the law of 
Moses, were divided into two cl asses— Chasidim and Zadikim. When the so-called 
great synagogue was commissioned by the Persian government to draw up a code of 
civil and religious laws for the emigrant Jews returning to settle in their native land, 
several innovations were made on the Mosaic law. Those who accepted these innovations 
were styled the C. ; while those who rejected them were styled, or styled themselves, the 
Zadikim, or “upright,” because they adhered strictly to the law given by Moses, with- 
out observing any of the additions made to it. The C. branched forth into several sects, 
all holding traditions in connection with the written law, which they believed to possess 
a divine sanction equally with that law. The Pharisees, so often mentioned in tlie New 
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Testament, formed an early sect among the 0. , while from the Zadikim sprang forth the 
Hellenistic Samaritans, Essenes, Saddueees, etc. Afterwards, the 0., or Pharisees, 
split into Talmudists, Rabbiuists, and Cabalists, . some of -whom underwent' still 
further subdivision. -™- r rhe modern CV are not, like those in the times of the Maccabees, 
marked by any peculiar spiritualistic tendency in religion, but rather by a strict observ- 
ance of certain traditional forms, and a* blind subservience to their teachers. Their 
doctrine was promulgated in the middle of the 18th c. by Israel of Podolia, called BaaL 
Slveni (“lord of the name,” so called because he professed to perform miracles by using 
the great cabalistic name of the supreme being). Though condemned by the orthodox 
rabbis, this new teacher had great success in Galicia, and when he died (1760) left 
40,000 converts. They are now broken into several petty sects; their religion is utterly 
formal, and its ceremonies are coarse and noisy. 

CHASHHx, the art of working raised or half-raised figures in gold, silver, bronze, or 
other metal. It was called eadaturh by the Homans ; and the term is expressly limited 
by Quintilian to working in metal. The same art when exercised on -wood, ivory, 
marble, precious stones, or glass, was called sculpt urn. See Carving. Iron was some- 
times, though rarely used, silver having been always the favorite metal for this purpose. 
Closely connected with, hut still distinguished from G., is the art of stamping with the 
punch, which the Homans designated by exmdere. The Greek toreuUke is usually sup- 
posed to correspond t o C. % but the point is by no means free from dispute. The art was 
known at a very early period, as may be inferred from the shield of Achilles, the ark of 
Cypselus, and other product ions of the kind. Such portions of the colossal statues 
made by Phidias and Polycletiis, as were not of ivory, were produced by the toreutic 
art. The statue of Minerva was richly adorned in this manner. Besides Phidias and 
Polycletiis, Myron, Mys, and Mentor, were celebrated toreutic .artists in antiquity, and 
amongst many moderns the most famous is Benvenuto Cellini (q. v.). 

0 HASHES, Michel, b. 1793; a French mathematician, educated at the Paris poly- 
technic school. In 1841, he was appointed professor of geometry in that institution. 
Among numerous essays and books of his productions are : Historical Views of the Origin 
and itculopment of Methods in Geometry; Ilisiory of Arithmetic; and Treatise on Superior 
Geometry. In 1851, he became a, member of the academy, and in 1867, he reported to 
that body that he was in possession of 27,000 letters and 'documents of great antiquity 
and value, among them letters and papers believed to have been written by Dante, 
Petrarch, Rabelais, Julius Caesar, Shakespeare, and other persons of renown. Only 
about 100 of these were genuine, though they completely imposed upon O. and other 
good judges. The forger, Irene Lucas, was imprisoned two years for forgery and 
fraud. 

CITASLES, Victor Ecphemion Phil arete, 1798-1873; a French writer who 
traveled in the United States about 1820-23. In 1837, he was director of the Mazarin 
library, and in 184,1, professor of German language and literature in the college of 
France. He pahlMied in 20 vols. Comparative 'Studies of Literature; wrote talcs and 
books of travel; and prepared editions of classic authors. 

GHASSE, music composed in imitation of the chase, and performed chiefly by horns, 
occasionally combined wit bother wind instruments. Its movement is in | time. The 
best specimens of this kind of music are an overture by Meiitd, and a C. for tire piano- 
forte by Kreutzcr. 

CHASSE, David Hendrik, Baron, was b. in Tied Mar. IS, 1765, began bis military 
career when but ten years of age’ became a lieut. in 1781, and capt. in 1787. Alter 
the revolution of that year, (\, as siding with the humbled Dutch .patriots, took 
French service; was. appointed lieut.col. in 1793; and, two years later, found himself 
marching towards the Netherlands under the command of "Pichegru. He afterwards 
fought with the French in Germany and Spain, gaining great distinction and the appel- 
lation of General Bnyonnett*. As limit. gen. of the Dutch forces in 1815, O. added to 
his laurels on the field of ‘Waterloo. After the peace he was made governor of Antwerp 
m 1830, and bravely defended it against the united Belgians and French from Nov. 29 
till Dec. 23, 1832, when he was forced to surrender. He died in May, 1849. 

C IT AS SE L O UP-L AUB AT, Francois be, Marquis, 1754-1883;* a French military 
engineer who conducted the works at 'Maastricht in 1794, at Mentz m 1795, and in the 
Italian campaigns up to 1812; when he was appointed senator. Louis XVIII made him 
a marquis. 

CUT A SSELOUP-L A UB A T, Justin Napoleon Samttci. Prosper be, Marquis, 1805- 
73; in 1837, a member of the French chamber of deputies and afterwards councilor of 
state. In 1849, he was again a. member, and then and afterwards a supporter of Louis 
Napoleon, who made him minister of marine. lie was for some years the president of 
the colonial board of Algeria. In 1869, he presided over the council of state until the 
accession of OJlivier’s administration ; M-rN-p:-. TVoT 

CHASSE POT, a breech-loading rifle invented by Antoine Alphonse Chassepot, b. 
Mar, 4, 1833; he was attached, in 1858, to the government workshops of St. Thomas at 
Paris, of which he was made director in 1864; and was afterwards officially attached to 
the national manufactory of arms at Chatellerault, near Poitiers. He took out patents 
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for his invention, and the royalty has brought him a large income. He was decorated 
with the cross of the legion of honor in 1860. The first model of the 0. was exhibited 
in 1863; but it was not introduced in the French army till after the Prussians had proved 
the efficiency of the needle-gun in the war of 1866 against Austria; it was used success- 
fully in the Franco -German war of 1870.' The C. is an improved needle-gun; the lul- 
mmate is in a paper wad which forms the reai^of the cartridge envelope; the gas check 
is a cylindrical ring of vulcanized India rubber,/ which is pressed against the' surface, of 
the chamber when the explosion takes place ; the cartridge en velope is of silk or linen, 
with a caliber of .438 inch. The gun has 4 grooves, and can be fired 12 times a minute 
at a range of 1200 yards. An improved form of the CL has been recently introduced in 
France, "in which the metallic cartridge can be used. 

CHASSBUBS (Fr., hunters) is a name used for .two important forces in the French 
aruiy. The mounted CL" (clmmurs-a-climil) are a body of light cavalry, designed for service 
in advance or on the flanks of the army, and correspond most nearly to the light horse of 
the British service. The name is first used in this sense in 1741, and has been retained 
while the force it denotes has undergone many alterations in organization and equip- 
ment. In 1831, a body of cavalry was raised for service in Africa, mounted on Arab 
horses, and with a distinct uniform. These have since become famous as the O, 
d'Afnque . After the reorganization of the French army in 1878, the effective army con- 
tained 14 regiments (subsequently increased to 20) of chasseur-i-eheval, besides 4 regi- 
ments of C.d’Afrique.~-The inffintry C. {cliamim-a-pied) are a light' infantry force in many 
respects corresponding with the cavalry 'CL, and like them intended for detached service 
(like the rifle corps in the English army). The French are believed to have adopted the 
idea of such a force of sharpshooters from the Mger (the German word corresponding 
to 0, or hunters) in the German ’armies. First used in the thirty years’ war, the* Jager 
derived their name from the fact that they were chiefly drafted from amongst moun- 
taineers and inhabitants of forest regions. They have always been regarded as a 
valuable contingent in the Prussian and Austrian armies, or even constitute the entire 
force of light. Infantry. In the German army, there are 26 battalions (near 15,000 
men) of this force; in the Austrian service, upwards of 20,000 officers and men. In 
France, the equipment of the 0. differed little from that of the other infantry; it was 
not -until the formation, in 1838, of the C. de Vincennes , that the experiment of a 
specially armed force of sharpshooters was fairly tried. The fame of the G. de Vin- 
cennes for rapidity and precision of movement, as well as for the accuracy of their 
fire, soon vindicated the importance of this branch of the infantry; and at present 
there are 80 battalions of ehasseurs-fi-pied in the French army. 

CHASTEL AIN, Georges, 1403-75 ; in the service of Philip the good of Burgundy, 
at whose request lie compiled the Grand) Chrordque , or history. Of their work, "which 
was to have filled six volumes, only two fragments of importance are known to exist — 
the first extending from 1419 to 1422; the second, with large breaks in the text, from 
1461 to 1474. 

CHASTEL ARD, Pierre Boscqbel de, 1540-63; a French poet, a* scion of the house 
of Bayard. The name of Chastelard is romantically connected with that of Mary queen 
. of Scots. He was a page in the house of marshal Danville, whom he accompanied in 
his journey to Scotland as escort of Mary in 1561. 0. returned to Paris in the 

marshal’s tram, but left almost immediately for Scotland bearing letters of recommenda- 
tion to Mary from Montmorency, and also the ‘ ‘ regrets ” .addressed to the queen by 
Pierre Ronsard. C.’s master in the art of song. The enthusiastic page fell in love with 
the queen, who is said to have encouraged his passion. Copies of verses passed between 
them, and she lost no occasion of showing herself partial to his person and conversa- 
tion. The young man hid under her bed, where he was found by the maids of honor; 
but Mary pardoned the offense, and the old familiarity between them was resumed. 
Again 0. was so' rash as to violate her privacy; but he w r as discovered, seized, sen- 
tenced, and hanged the next morning. He met his fate consistently, reading, on his 
way to the scaffold, Ronsard’s “ Hymn to Death;” and turning at the "moment of doom, 
towards Solyrood, addressing to his unseen mistress the famous farewell: “Adieu! 
thou so fair and so cruel; thou killest me, and yet I cannot cease to love thee!” 
Another story is that he simply, ejaculated £< Cruel queen!” emphasizing the words by a 
threatening gesture. 

CHASTE LER, Jean Gabriel Joseph Albert, Marquis de, 1768-1825. He was 
in the Austrian service as a general officer, and served in the war of the Bavarian suc- 
cession, and in the war against the Turks. He defended Namur against the French, 
participated in the third partition of Poland, and was vsent to Russia to engage the 
emperor Paul in a coalition against France. In 1799, he was in the Russo- Austrian 
army, and was seriously wounded before Tolona, Italy. He fought in the Tyrol against 
, Napoleon, but was beaten by Lefebre, May 13, 1809, and was compelled to tlv to 
Hungary. When the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was established, he was made gov- 
ernor of Venice. -/;//n/ /,'./// s'RVR.AA'A.' 

OHASTELLUX, Francois Jean, Marquis de, 1734-88; a French soldier and author, 
distinguished in the seven years’ war in Germany, and in the army of Rochambeau in 
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the American revolution, where he held the rank of maj.gen. His chief works are De 
la Feheite PuMique; Voyages in JS/orth America ; and a Discourse on the Advantages Result* 
ing to Europe f rom the Discmery of America, 

CHASTE-TBEE. See Vitex. 

CHASUBLE (Lat. casi/M , msubiila, and cassibula ), the uppermost garment worn by 
priests in the Roman Catholic church, when robed' for the celebration of the mass. It 
was called also ‘‘ the vestment,” and under that name seems occasionally to have been 
used in the English church after the reformation. Originally it covered the priest from 
head to foot, like a little house, whence some writers think it had its name of casula. 
In more recent times, at least, it was made of velvet. It was of an elliptical shape, like 
a mica pirns, with a hole in the middle for the head; it had no sleeves. When put on, 
it showed two peaks, one hanging down before; another, on which a cross was 
embroidered, _ hanging down behind. According to Hildebert, the C. signified good 
works; according to Alcuin, charity; according to another writer, the unity" of the faith. 
Durand makes one peak the symbol of love to God, the other peak the symbol of love 
to our neighbor, d a France, the press or wardrobe in which chasubles- were kept was 
called the. dimublier * ■ , 

CHAT, Saxi'fjola, a genus of small birds of the very numerous family syMadm (q.v.), 
distinguished by a, bill slightly depressed, and widened at the base. They have rather 
longer legs than most of the family. They are lively birds, flitting about with incessant 
and rapid motion in pursuit of the insects' on which they chiefly feed. They are found 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Hew Holland. Three species are British — the stonech.at, 
wbinehat, and wheatear. — The yellow-breasted G. of the United States (icteria polyghtta) 
is a larger bird, and belongs to the family turdidm or merulidai. 

CHATEAU, Chat el, or Cartel, from the Lat. castellum, a fort, enters as a component 
part into many names of places' in France. 

CHATEAUBBXANB, Fea^^ots' Auguste, Yiscomte- de, one of- the most distinguished 
of French authors, was b. Sept. 4,- 1769, at St. Male, in Bretagne, and received his early 
education, in the college at Rennes. While traveling in North. America in 1790, he 
accidentally read in an English newspaper the account of the flight and arrest of Louis 
XVI. Ho immediately returned to France, intending to fight against the republic; but 
being seriously wounded at the siege of Thionville, in Sept., 1792, lie escaped to Eng- 
land, where he lived in such poverty that he was compelled to make translations for the 
hook-sellers, and to give lessons in French. In 1797, he published bis first political 
essay, Stir f<s Herniations A nciemas et Modernes, consider ees dans tears Rapports a rec ta 
IF rotation Fra umise (2 vols,, London), a republican and sceptical work, the outcome of 
hardship, poverty, and sorrow. His skepticism soon vanished, but republican impulses 
continued to Hash out at, intervals during the whole of his strangely-checkered, inexpli- 
cable, and inconsistent career. In 1800, 0, returned to Paris, and wrote for the 
iMi crave de France. In this journal, he first printed his tale of At ala (1801), with a 
preface lauding the first consul, Bonaparte. Its success, was remarkable, but nothing 
to the miraculous enthusiasm excited by his Genie da Christian isme (1802), a work 
exactly^ suited to the jaded skepticism of the age, and also in accordance with the policy 
of the first consul, who was then concluding the concordat with the pope, and wished to 
make Ihe i toman Catholic priesthood subservient to his measures. Bonaparte, there- 
fore, appointed O. secretary to the embassy in Rome, and, in 1803, sent him as ambas- 
sador to the little republic of Valais. On the execution of the duke d’Enghien, Mar. 21, 
1804, C. resigned in disgust. In 1806, he commenced his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
visited Greece, Palestine, Alexandria, and Carthage, and returned through Spain, to 
France in May, 1807. From this period to the fall of Napoleon, he lived privately, pub- 
lish i n g o nl y t wo w orks of any value — Les Martyrs and the'. 'IHneraire ' de Paris djeru - 
salu a. In' 1814, his eloquent brochure, De Bonaparte et des Bourbons, excited such 
attention, that Louis XVIII. declared it was worth an army of 100,000 men iu favor of 
legitimacy. 

After the battle of Waterloo, 0. returned to Paris, where he was made peer and 
minister of state. Gradually his monarchical zeal subsided, and, in his address, Bela, 
Monarchic scion- la Oh arte, delivered in the chamber of peers, he gave expression to such 
liberal tendencies as offended the king, who erased his name from the list of his coun- 
selor.^. Soon, however, he appeared again as. an ultraroyalist; and at the baptism of 
the infant duke de Bordeaux, O. presented to the duchess of Berry a flask filled with 
water from the Jordan. In 1822, he was appointed ambassador-extraordinary to the 
British court, but was rather rudely dismissed from office in 1824. 

In 1826, C. prepared the first edition of his collected works, for the copyright of 
which the publisher gave the large sum of 600,000 francs, of which C. returned" 100, 000. 
During the days of ' July, 1830, he was staying with his friend Mme. Eeeamier at 
Dieppe; but as soon as he heard tidings of the revolution, he hastened to Paris. He 
refused to. take the oath of fealty to Louis Philippe. This political erotchetiness, which 
always rendered it impossible to know beforehand what course of conduct C, would 
adopt, is perhaps best explained by the following passage from his De la Restaur ation 
et de la Monarch ic Elect-ire (Paris, 1881): <( I am a Bourbonist in honor, a monarchist on 
XL K. III.— 46 
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grounds of rational conviction ; but in natural character and disposition, T am still a 
republican.” In 1832, he revised a new edition of his works, and, after visiting the 
court of the expelled Bourbons, devoted his attention to the preparation of his memoirs, 
intended to he published posthumously {MSmaires cV outre Tomhe \ though considerable; 
extracts were printed during his lifetime. He also found leisure to write several 
other works. He died July 4, 1848. 

C. wrote with warmth, energy, and a rich supply of imagery. Many of his descrip- 
tive passages are excellent, but his ideas want depth and coherency. — Marin, Mstoire tie 
la Vie et ties Outrages de M. de Chateaubriand (2 vols., Paris, 1832). 

CIXATEATJDUH, a t. of France, in the department of Enre-et-Loir, is situated on the 
Loir, a tributary of the Loire, about 28 m. s.s.w. of Chartres. The streets are straight 
and well built, and an old castle, with an enormous tower, overlooks the town. 0. has 
manufactures of blankets and leather. Pop. ’76, 6,061. 

CH ATE AUG AY, a s.w. co. in the province of Quebec, Canada, on the St. Law- 
rence, drained by the Chateaugay, the Noire, and other rivers; 250 sq.m. ; pop. Tl, 
16,166. It is generally level, and the soil is fertile. Chief town, St. Martino. 

CHATEATJ-CrOlITIEB, a t. bf France, in the department of Mayenne, situated on 
the river of that name, here crossed by a stone bridge, 18 m. s.s.e. of Laval. C. 
has some good houses, but the streets are not well laid out. It has linen and 
woolen manufactures. Pop. ’76, 7,218. 

CHATE AUGUAY, Siecii be. See Le Moyne. 

CHATEAUKEtTE BE RAHBOXJ, a village of France, in the department of Loz&re, 
12 m. n.e. of Mende. A pretty historical incident connected with the place, which was 
formerly fortified, makes it interesting. In 1880, the fortress, then held by the English, 
was besieged by tlie troops of Charles V., under the command of the gallant Du 
GuescTin. The English governor, sore pressed, promised to yield in fifteen days if 
no succor arrived. In the meantime, Du GuesQlin died, and his successor was appointed, 
who, at the expiry of the fifteen days, summoned the governor to surrender. t lie refused 
to yield up the keys to any but Du Guesclin; and when informed of his death, marched 
out, and on bended knee laid the keys and his sword on the dead hero’s bier. Pop. ’72, 
393. 

CHATEAURGTJX, a t. of France in the department of Indre, situated on a rising 
ground in the midst of an extensive plain, on the left bank of the river Indre, 168 m. s. 
of Paris by railway. The town, which was formerly dirty and ill built, has been greatly 
improved within the last quarter of a century. C. does not possess much interest for 
the traveler. It is a busy place, with extensive woolen factories, besides manufactures 
of cotton, hosiery, yarn," hats, paper, parchment, hardware, leather, etc. Some of the 
best iron in France is found in the vicinity. The town owes its origin to a castle built 
here in the 10th century. Pop. ’76, 16,980. 

C II ATE ATT -THIERRY, a t. in the department of Aisne, France, on the right hank 
of the Marne; pop. ’72, 5,347. It has a commercial college, a public library, and manu- 
factories of linen, cotton, leather, and earthenware. There is a marble statue of La 
Fontaine, the fabulist. The town takes its name from a castle said to have been built 
by Charles Martel for Thierry I Y., the ruins of Which are on an adjacent bill. The 
position of Ch&teau-Thierry has subjected it to many disasters. It was captured by the 
English in 1421, by Charles V. in 1545, by the Spanish in 1591; pillaged in the Fronde 
wars in 1652, and suffered severely in the Napoleonic campaign of 1514. 

CH ATEL, Ferdinand Totjssaint Francois, Abbe, 1795-1857 ; ordained as a priest 
in 1818, serving as vicar to, several French towns, and as chaplain in the army. In 
1881, he founded a new sect in whose doctrines Christ was to he venerated only as a 
perfectly good man, and the confessional, fasting, and vows of chastity and celinaey 
were to be omitted. The authorities interfered in 1842 arid closed his place of worship, 
but in 1848 lie appeared again as an especial champion of women’s rights. His public 
meetings were suppressed in 1850, and he passed his later years in the duties of a metro- 
politan" postmaster. 

GTTATELET, the name of two old fortresses of Paris, believed by some to have 
been built in the time of Julius Caesar. The grand C. was restored by Louis IX. 
and remodeled by other kings. It was demolished in 1802. It was the residence of 
counts of Paris, and became an importune .seat of the judiciary, as well as a prison. This 
fortress stood on the right hank of the Seine where is now the w. part of the place de 
Chatelet. The petit C. was on the other bank near the present place du Petit Pout. It 
was demolished in 1782. In earlier times it was one of the gates of the city. 

CHATELET-BOMOXiTT, Gabr telle Emilte, Marquise du, a. very learned French 
woman, notorious for her intimacy with Voltaire, was born at Paris, 17th Dec., 1706. 
At an early^period she displayed a great aptitude for the acquisition of knowledge. She 
studied Latin and Italian with her father, the baron de Breteuil, and subsequently betook 
herself with zeal to mathematics and the physical sciences. Distinguished alike for her 
beauty and talent, she soon found a host of suitors for her hand. • Her choice fell on the 
marquis du CMtelet-Lomont, but hey did not hinder her from forming a tendresm 
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for Voltaire, who came to reside with her at Gireyy a chateau on the borders of Cham- 
pagne and Lorraine, belonging to her husband. Here they studied, loved, quarreled, 
and loved again, for several years. In 1747, however, poor Madame C. became “ not 
insensible to the brilliant qualities” of a certain M. Baint-Lambert, a capt. of the 
Lorraine guards; and the result was, that die philosopher had to make room for the sol- 
dier, and content himself for the future with being the “devoted and indulgent friend” 
of his former mistress. This new intimacy became fatal to. Madame Chatelet. She died 
at Limevilie, ,10th. Sept., 1740, a few days after having given birth to a child. Her first 
/writing was a treatise on the philosophy of Leibnitz. She also translated the Prindpia 
of Newton into French, accompanying it with algebraic elucidations. It did not, how- 
ever, appear till 1736, some years after her death. Her correspondence with Voltaire is 
interesting:; but the fact that a woman so highly gifted as Madame O.f and possessing so 
many amiable qualities,. should never have dreamed 'that, there .was anything wrong in 
her liaisons, proves with terrible conclusiveness how corrupt was that philosophic 
society which, in the 18th e. , professed to explode superstition and enlighten France and 
the world. ' ■. . 

CHATELLEEAULT, a t. of France, in the department of Vienne, situated on the river 
of that name, 18 m. n.n.e. of Poitiers. A handsome stone bridge, with a massive 
castellated gateway, built by Sully, at one end, connects it with a suburb on the other 
side of the river. (J., which is an ill-built, mean -looking town, is one of tlie chief seats 
of the manufacture of cutlery in France, and since 1820 has had a national manufactory 
of swords and bayonets. Its river-port makes it the entrepot for the produce of an 
extensive district. The duke of Hamilton derives his title of duke of Chatelherault from 
this place. Pop. ’75, 15,244. 

In. a military point of view, the lines of detached forts connected with C. constitute 
a fortification of greatli strength; and the whole is regarded as a Hank defense for 
London in the event of an invader seeking to inarch on the capital from the s. coast. 
The place is also defended by some strong* forts on the Medway. In and near C. are 
fort Pitt, a. military hospital and strong fort; barracks. for infantry, marines, artillery, 
and engineers; a park of artillery; and magazines, store -houses, and depots on a large 
scale.' 

In a naval sense, C. is one of the principal royal ship-building establishments in the 
kingdom, and a visit to if never fails to impress the stranger with a sense of the naval 
power of England. The dock-yard is nearly 2 m. in length, containing several building- 
slips, arid wet docks sufficiently capacious for the largest ships; and the whole is tra- 
y. d in every direction by a tramway for locomotives, with a gauge of 18 inches. 
One peculiar establishment in this dock-yard is a metal mill, which supplies all the 
rural dock-yards with copper sheets, copper bolts, and other articles in copper and 
mixed metal. The s iw-mills at 0. are so extensive that it is said that, if fully employed, 
ui w could cup up timber enough for ail the dock-yards. A duplicate of Bruners 
Lock-making machinery is kept at 0., ready to supplement the operations of that at 
Portsmouth. The dock-yard is under the control of a captain-superintendent and oilier 
otJloers whose annual salaries vary from £700 to £200 each. Under them are clerks 
receiving from £450 1o £80 each. The actual workmen, artisans, and laborers, vary in 
number according to the amount of ship-building and repairing going on. In the na\y 
estimates provision is made for about 8,500 shipwrights, calkers,’ joiners, sawyers, 
millwrights, smiths, block makers, sail makers, ropemakers, riggers, laborers, etc. "The 
total outlay on I he C. establishment in 1879-80 was .£585,258. 

w CHATHAM, a co. in s.e. Georgia, on the ocean and the South Carolina border; 
858 sq.m.; pop. ’80,44,995 — 27,585 colored. It is level and swampy, with fertile soil 
near the rivers. Lice, sweet potatoes, corn, and cotton are the chief productions. The 
Savannah, Alabama, and Gulf railroad intersects it. Co. seat, Savannah. 

CHATHAM, a co. in central North Carolina, reached by the Chatham railroad, and 
drained by the Rocky, New Hope, Deep, and Haw rivers; 700 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 28,458 — 
7055 colored. Chief productions, wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, butter, and coal. Co. 
seat, PIttshoro. 

CHATHAM, a t. in Barnstable co., Mass., on the s.e. extremity of cape Cod, near 
the Cape Cod railroad: pop. ’80, 2.852. Fishing is tlie business of the greater portion 
of the inhabitants. There are three important lighthouses in the township. 

CHATHAM (Saxon, Cetdmm or Cattham, understood to signify the “ village of cot- 
tages”), ji parliamentary borough, river-port, fortified town, and naval arsenal, in the 
co, of Kent, situated on the right bank of the Medway, at the upper part of its estuary, 
80 m, e.s.e, of London. Much of C. is ill built and irregular. The High street is 
m. long, parallel to the river, and swarms with soldiers and Jews. The" refuse timber 
of the dock-yard is much used in building the house-walls. O. owes its importance to 
its naval and military establishments situated at Brompt on village (on a height half a 
mile n. of C.), and on the Medway estuary. The O. fortified lines are the frequent 
scenes of field-operations, imitation" battles, "and grand reviews. Pop. '71, 45,792. The 
borough, which sends one member to parliament, is governed by 7- a head-constable under 
the magistrates of Rochester. The "Romans seem to have once had a cemetery here. 
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Traces of Roman villas have been found, with Roman bricks, tiles, coins, and weapons. 
The dock-yard was founded by Elizabeth before the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada. ‘In 160$, it was removed to its present site. ^ In 1067,^ the Dutch, under 
De Roy ter, sailed up the estuary of the Medway, and, in spite of the fire from the castle, 
destroyed much shipping and stores. 

CHATHAM, a t. in Northumberland co., N. B.. on the MiramicM river, near its 
entrance into Miramie hi bay; pop. '71, 4, 808,^ It has a Roman Catholic cathedral, a 
college, and a temperance hall. It is a port of entry, and lias a large export trade in 
fish, lumber, etc. 

CHATHAM, a t, in Kent co., Ontario, province, Canada, on the Thomas river, 47 
m. e. of Detroit, Mich.; reached by the Great Western railroad, and by steamboats from 
the lakes, it is in a rich agricultural district, and has a large trade in grain and lumber. 
Pop. ’71, 5,878. 

CHATHAM, William Pitt, Earl of, sometimes styled Pitt tub Eltjfti, one of the 
greatest English orators and statesmen of the 18th c." was the son of, a country gentle- 
man, Robert Pitt of. BoconiKAC,. in Cornwall; and wash. Nov. 15, 1708. After an educa- 
tion at Eton and Oxford, he traveled on the continent, and on his return. obtained. a 
cornetcy in the blues. In 1785, lie entered parliament for Old Sarum— that synonym 
for electoral corruption — a borough then belonging to his family. He espoused the side 
of Frederick prince of Wales, then at deadly feud with the king, and offered a deter- 
mined opposition to Walpole, who was at the head of affairs. He was deprived of Ids 
commission in consequence— an insult and injury which only increased the vehemence 
of his denunciations of the court and the government. His influence, both in and out 
of the house of commons, increased rapidly ; and Walpole, being driven from power, 
the king, noiwTthst^nding', his-. hatred- of Pitt, found it necessary to allow of his admis- 
sion to "a subordinate place in the broad bottom administration; subsequently be was 
appointed to the lucrative office of paymaster-gen eral, The duchess of Marlborough, 
pleased with his patriotism and powers of oratory, left him £10,000; and later, sir Wil- 
liam Pynseut, struck with similar admiral ioif, left him his whole property. In 1755, 
When Henry Fox (afterwards lord Holland) was made secretary of state, finding himself 
opposed .to* the foreign policy of the new minister, Pitt resigned office as paymaster. 
In the following year, when the king, unwillingly acceding to popular demands, had to 
dismiss Fox, l%t became nominally secretary of state, but was virtually premier. He 
immediately began to put into execution his own plan of carrying on the war with 
France. He raised the militia, and strengthened the naval power; but the king’s old 
enmity, and German predilections, led him to oppose Pitt’s policy, who thereupon 
resigned office in April, 1757, but was recalled in June, in obedience to the loud demands 
of the people. 

Now firmly established in power, Pitt’s war policy was characterized by unusual 
vigor and sagacity. Success re turned., to the British arms. French armies were beaten 
everywhere by Britain and her allies — in India, in Africa, in Canada, on the Rhine — 
and "British fleets drove the few French ships they did not capture or destroy from 
almost every sett. But the prime mover of all these brilliant victories found himself com- 
pelled to resign (1761), when, on the accession of George III., and owing to the influence 
of lord Bute,' it was attempted to introduce a vacillating policy into the government; his 
immediate cause of resignation being the refusal of the majority of the cabinet to declare 
war with Spain, which Pitt, foreseeing as imminent, wished to commence before the 
Spaniards were thoroughly prepared. As some recompense for his important services, 
Pitt received a pension of £8,000 a year; and his wife, sister of George Grenville, was 
created baroness Chatham. Until 1766, Pitt remained out of office, not offering a fac- 
tious opposition to government, but employing all his eloquence to defeat some of its 
most obnoxious measures. In that year he received the royal commands to form a 
ministry. He undertook the task, choosing for himself- — to the astonishment of the 
public, and the sacrifice, to a considerable extent, of his popularity — the almost .sinecure 
office of privy seal, with a seat iri the house of lords as viscount Pitt and earl of Chatham. 
Ill-health prevented C. from taking any active partin this ministry, of which he wad 
nominally the head, and which was weak and embarrassed throughout, and he resigned 
in 1768, to hold office no more. He did not, however, cease to take an interest in public 
affairs, lie spoke strongly against the arbitrary and harsh policy of government towards 
the American colonies, and warmly urged an amicable settlement of the differences. 
But when, America having entered into treaty with France, it was proposed by the 
duke of Richmond to remove the ministers, and make peace on any terms, 0., though 
much debilitated, came down to the house of lords, and in a powerful address protested 
against the implied prostration of Britain before the throne of the Bourbons, and 
declared war, with whatever issue, preferable to the proposed terms of peace. This' 
address secured a majority against the motion, and the war was continued, ’ But it was 
the orator’s last effort ; for, exhausted by speaking, on rising again to reply to a query 
addressed' to him by the duke of Richmond, his physical powem suddenly failed, he fell 
back into the arms of his friends, and was carried from the house. He died May 11, 
1778. He was honored with a public funeral in Westminster abbey, where a statue was 
also erected to liis memory at the public expense; and, in addition, government voted 
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£20,000 to pay his debts, and .conferred a pension of £4,000 a year on his descendants. 
{.Vs personal appearance was dignified and imposing, and added greatly to the attrac- 
tions of his oralory, which w as olAhe most powerful kind, ills upright and iiToproach.- 
able ..character demanded the admiration, of his enemies'; but his affected ness and haugh- 
tiness not un frequently disgusted his friends, and pride rattier than principle seems*' to 
have actuated lii's course at some important conjunctures of his life. He had, however, 
an intense love of country; the grand object of his ambition' being to make liis native 
land safe against all contingencies, and powerful among nations. 

CHATHAM ISLANDS, a small . group in the Pacific, lying about 400 m. due e. of the 
Canterbury settlement, on the Middle island of New Zealand, in hit. 48° 88' to 44° 40' s., 
long. 177 ' to 179' wc, being lims almost precisely the antipodes of Toulouse, in Prance. 
They were discovered in 1791 by lieut. Broughton, both the cluster and its chief member- 
taking the name of his ship. Chatham . island is computed to contain 600,000 acres; a 
salt or brackish lake, however, of 20 m. in length, occupying the interior. The soil and 
climate of the archipelago, in general, are said to be good. Wheat yields abundantly; 
and the horses, cal! a*, and pigs which have been introduced thrive well. Timber of 
any size is unknown, so that the native canoe, instead of being cut out of a single tree, 

. is : merely wicker-work bound together by cordage of indigenous flax, The aborigines 
have two missions among them — one from Germany, and the other from New Zealand. 

CIIATi, a eii t, jWtMvtiti'x, smaller than the ocelot, and something like the leopard, a 
native of South America. It greatly annoys farmers by destroying fowls, birds, and 
smaller animals. Like all. of the cat kind, it hunts mostly in the ’dark. 

CHATXLLON, a t. of France in the department of Cote d’Or, on the Seine, about 45 
m. n.n.w. of Dijon. Pop. *76, 4,894. C. is chiefly famous on account of the congress 
of allied sovereigns held here in 1814, from Pel). 5 to Mar. 19, for the purpose of negoti- 
ation with Napoleon respecting conditions of peace. Several of the conditions proposed 
by the allies Napoleon could not; bring himself to submit to, and the negotiations broke 
up. Mar. 19. On the 25th, when ' their pinnies were, in fact, marching on Paris, the 
allies, from Yifcry issued their declaration justifying a continuation of the war. 

CHAT MOSS, a bog in Lancashire, the largest in England, about 7,000 acres in extent, 
and eelebralml as having been the scene of tin* first great and successful efforts for the 
reclaiming of bogs by Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool, in the end of the 18tli and beginning 
of the 19th c., ami of one of Urn great engineering triumphs of George Btephenson in 
the construction of the Liverpool" and Manchester railway. It is situated between 
Liverpool and Manchester, at no great elevation .above the sea. It is from 20 to 80 ft. 
in depth, and of such consistence that when an attempt was first made to survey it for 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, the attempt was relinquished because 'of the 
impossibility ol obtaining a sufficiently solid stand for the theodolite. Drains are filled 
up almost as fad as they are cut, by a "pulpy stall flowing into them, and altect only a 
few feet on either side. (.1 real; danger is experienced hy any person stepping unwarily; 
cm the surface of tue bog: and when he begins to sink, his struggles to extricate himself 
only cause him to sink faster and deeper. Air. Rescue's agricultural improvements 
were effected by numerous parallel drains in the parts on which lie operated. The use 
of pat taw hv his workmen, and the adaptation of them to the feet of the horses employed, 
have been mentioned in the article Bog. The enlargement of the circle upon which a 
horse’s foot rests from 5 in. diameter to 7, nearly doubles it. and consequently dimin- 
ishes nearly by one half the pressure on each unit of surface. Mr. Stephenson, when 
he could find ho one to countenance him in his views, calculated with confidence on the 
application of this principle to the. railway, so that even the ponderous locomotive and 
train might be supported by a sufficient extension of the bearing surface; and tins he 
accomplished by spreading branches of trees and hedge-cuttings, and in the softest 
places rude hurdles interwoven with heather, on the natural surface of the ground, con- 
taining interwined roots of heather and long grass; a thin layer of gravel being spread 
above all, on which the sleepers, chairs, and rails were laid in the usual manner. Drains 
were at the same time cut on both sides of the line, and in the central part of the moss a 
conduit was formed beneath the line of railway, of old tar-barrels placed end It) end. 
Notwithstanding difficulties which every one but himself deemed insuperable, Mr. 
Stephenson constructed the portion of the line through C. M. at a smaller expense than 
any other part of the railway. There stilt is “ a sort of springiness in the road over the 
moss, such as is felt when passing along a suspension-bridge;” and '‘those who looked 
along the moss as a train passed over it, said they could observe a wavmess, such as 
precedes and follows a, skater upon ice.” 

The complete reclaiming of O. M. for agricultural purposes can be only a question 
of time and expense. It seems capable of becoming one of the most productive tracts 
of land in England. 

CHATOYANT, a term to denote the changeable internal light seen in some minerals, 
such as “ cat’s eye.” (See Cat’s Eye, ante,) 

CHATRE, La., at. in the department of Indie, France, on the river Indre, 20 m. 
s.e. of Chateauroux; pop. ’60, 5,167. '""here ‘is a ruined castle, one of the towers of 
which is still used as; a prison. 
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CHATSK, or Schazk, a t. of European Russia, government of Tambov, 175 in. s.e. 
.of Moscow, on a small river of the. same name. It is situated in, tlie midst of a vast 
fertile plain, contains a number of churches, and lias a trade in hardware, grain, and 
cattle. Pop. ’67, 6,783. 

CKATSWORTH, the magnificent mansion of the duke of Devonshire, and one of the 
most splendid private seats in England, is situated in Derbyshire on the Derwent, 12 in, 
n, by w. of Matlock. William the conqueror gave the domain to his natural son 
William PeverlL It was purchased by sir W. Cavendish in queen Elizabeth’s time. 
Sir W M in 1570, began the old mansion, which was finished by his widow, afterwards 
countess of Shrewsbury. In this building Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned for 18 
years. The present edifice, called a palace from its graridetir, includes the old Ionic 
pile, 183 by 172 ft. built 1687-1706, by the first duke of Devonshire, after designs by 
Talman and Wren. The great stables were built about 1706, and the n. wing since 
1720. The facade is 720 ft. long, or with the terraces, 1200 feet. The building is nearly 
a square, with an interior court. C. is famed for its pictures, sculptures, hangings, 
carvings, and bass-reliefs. There are some exquisite scul ptures by Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Chantrey, etc. The grounds around are 9 m. in circuit, including hill and dale, and 
fine prospects. They Were laid out by Loudon and Paxton, and are celebrated for their 
trees, shrubs, rock-work, deer, and water- works— only surpassed by those at Versailles. 
The conservatory, unrivaled in Europe, covers nearly an acre, measures 300 by 145 ft., 
and 65 ft. high, has 70,000 sq. ft. of glass, and a carriage-road through it. Kobbes, the 
philosopher, lived long at Cliatswortli. 

CHATTAHOO'CHEE, a river of the United States, rises on the eastern declivity of the 
Blue Ridge of the Alieghanies, in the n. of Georgia; traverses that state in a s.w. direc- 
tion; becomes the boundary between it and Alabama; and finally, after receiving the 
Flint from the left, grosses Florida, under the name of Appahichicola, into the gulf of 
Mexico. With an entire course of 550 m., it is navigable upwards "as far as Columbus, 
at a distance of 350 m. from the sea. It forms the principal outlet for the cotton crops 
of its basin. 

CHATTAHOO'CHEE, a co. in s.w. Georgia, on the Alabama border; 250 sq.m.; 
pop. ’$0, 5670— 3548 colored. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Cusseta. 

CHATTANOOGA, a city in Hamilton co., Tenn., on the Tennessee river, near the 
Alabama boundary; pop. ’70, 6, 093 — 2,221 colored. The river is navigable for steam- 
boats about eight months in the year, and by light-draught boats at all times. Four 
railroads center at Chattanooga, and afford easy communication in all directions. The 
city is one of the most important shipping points in that section of the country. The 
region is rich in coal and iron, and there is abundance of water-power. At this point, 
in Oct., 1883, occurred one of the most important conflicts of the war of the rebellion. 
After the retreat of Rosecrans from the field of Chiekamauga, in Sept., the confed- 
erates under Bragg sent a cavalry force across the Tennessee above Chattanooga, and 
seized several points on the railroad in order to cut off his supplies. Shortly after- 
wards, Grant relieved Rosecrans and assumed command of the department of the 
Tennessee, Cumberland, and Ohio. Thomas was appointed commander of the depart- 
ment of the ‘Cumberland, Sherman was assigned to the department of the Tennessee, 
and Hooker, with the 11th and 12th corps, which had been transferred from the army 
of the Potomac, was sent across the river to make a flank movement against Bragg, 
while a force under William F. Smith was thrown across the river at Brown’s ferry, 
below Chattanooga, to seize the points of Lookout mountain that commanded the 
passage of the river. These measures, which were executed Oct. 27, 28, and 20, were 
successful in restoring the connection between the union army at Chattanooga and its 
depot of supplies. Sherman’s array having arrived, the movement against the confed- 
erates was begun Nov. 23. Thomas’s troops attacked and carried the enemy’s first line 
of rifle-pits at 2 p.m., and held it during the night. The next day the attack was renewed 
along the whole line. Thomas strengthened himself in his advanced position, repelling 
every effort of the enemy to recover the lost ground. Sherman succeeded in carrying 
Missionary ridge, and Hooker, after partially carrying Lookout mountain, Intrenched 
himself in a strong position, compelling the abandonment of the mountain by the enemy 
during the night, # On the 25th the battle raged from dawn till dark. Missionary ridge, 
Lookout mountain-top, and all the rifle-pits in the valley, were carried by desperate 
fighting. The confederate army was routed, and pursued by Sherman and Hooker 
back to Georgia. The union loss wa,s between 6,000 and 7,000 ‘in killed, wounded, and 
missing. The confederate loss in killed and wounded is estimated at 2,500; in prisoners, 
6,000. The effect of this battle was to cut off Bragg from communication -with Long- 
street, and to force the latter to abandon the siege of Knoxville and retreat into 
Virginia. 

CHATTEL (Fr, chatel, old Fr. chaptel , from Lat. capitate , corrupted into captale and 
mtallum, meaning tlie capital or principal sum in a loan; hence goods in general, espe- 
cially cattle, as distinguished from land), in the law of England, is a term used toVlesig- 
nate any kind of property which, with reference either to the nature of the subject or 
'die character of the interest possessed in it, is not freehold. Regarded from a positive 
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point of view, C. included not only all movable property, but all property wliieli, though, 
immovable, was not held on a feudal tenure. Any estate, then, or interest in lands and 
tenements not amounting to freehold, is a chattel. But as between property thus 
‘‘ savoring of reality ” and mere personal movables — money, plate, cattle, and the like 
— there was a manifest distinction, chattels were, consequently, distinguished into chat- 
tels-real and chaitels-personal. Both descriptions of C,, in the eye of the ancient law of 
England, were regarded- as inferior to freehold, and formed a subordinate class of prop- 
erty. As distinguished from estates of inheritance, or for life in things immovable, 
such estate is called personal, the others being real estate. Till the passing of 8 and 9 
Viet. c. 106, livery of seizin was required to pass an estate of inheritance, or for life in 
corporal hereditaments of feu tenure, bat such was no more required for the transfer of 
a 0. real than of a C. personal. A C. real is also transmitted on the owner’s death to 
his executor or administrator, like a C. personal, and does not descend to liis heir like a 
freehold of inheritance. There is an exception to this rule, however, in the case of 
chattels which, owing to their intimate connection with property of a freehold nature, 
cannot he separated from it without injury. Such, for instance, are the muniments of 
title to an estate, growing grass, deer in a park, and actual fixtures, all of which go to 
the licit, and not the executor. The tenant of a G. real, like the tenant of a C. personal, 
is, moreover, said not to be seized , like the tenant of a freehold, but to be possessed. 
Lastly, there can be no estate tail in. a 0. real more than in a C. personal, except in the 
case in. which either of them can be regarded as an heir-loom. Formerly, C. might be 
disposed of by will at an earlier age than real estates, but this was altered by 1 Viet. 
C. 26. . 

CKATTEBEB, a significant popular name, often applied to the birds of the family 
ampelidm, a family of the order insessores and tribe denUrostres , having a depressed bill 
like that of the fly-catchers ( musekapidm ), but somewhat shorter and broader in propor- 
tion, and slightly arched. To this family belong the cotingas, wax-wings, piauliaus, 
caterpillar-hunters, etc. They are found chiefly in the warmer parts of the old world, 
although America also produces some. They inhabit low grounds or forests, feeding 
chiefly on insects and their larvm. Borne of them possess powers of song almost equal 
to those of the nightingale. Many of them are birds of gorgeous plumage. — Only one 
species is British, sometimes called simply the 0., sometimes the Bohemian 0,, or wax- 
wing (q.v.). 

CHAT TEBTOH, Thomas, an English poet, whose youth, genius, and tragical death 
have made him one of the wonders of English literature, was b. at Bristol, Nov. 20, 
1752. 11 is father, who had once been a, chanter in the Bristol cathedral, and also mas- 
ter of a kind of tree-school, died two or three months before the poet’s birth. 0. was 
educated at a parish-school, was considered a dull child, but, making acquaintance with 
a black-letter Bible which his mother often used, the dormant spirit flashed up. From 
early years he was fond of ail kinds of antiquities; he clung around old walls like the 
ivy,' and haunted t wilight ruins like the hat. At the age of 14 he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Lambert, an attorney. 1 1 is situation here was uncomfortable; lie took his meals in 
the kitchen with the foot boy, and, when refractory, was chastised with a ruler. In 
Oct, 1768, the new bridge at ‘Bristol was opened, and C. sent to a newspaper an account, 
in antique phraseology and spelling, of the ceremonies attending the opening of the old 
one several centuries before — Ihewhole purporting to be taken from an ancient MS. 
To a certain Bristol pewtercr, Burgum by name, he presented himself, and astonished 
the craftsman by the sight of a parchment, in which his pedigree was traced back to the 
Norman conquest, adorned by many a splendid marriage, and many a knightly name, 
lie also exhibited to his friends copies of old poems, which, he said, were composed by 
one Thomas Rowley, a monk of the 15th century. These matters made some stir in liis 
native city, but not* enough to satisfy 0,, who resolved to fly at higher game. Accord- 
ingly, Horace Walpole, at that time collecting additional materials for liis Anecdotes, of 
Ponding in England , received from C. several pages of antique writing, accompanied 
by a short note! The pretended MB. gave biographical sketches of celebrated painters 
who had flourished in England several centuries ago, and of whose existence Walpole 
had never dreamed. Walpole, put off Ids guard, answered his unknown correspondent 
at once; expressed his delight at receiving the MS.; and desired, as a personal favor, 
that all the other antique writings, poems included, mentioned in the note, should be 
forwarded. C., highly elated, immediately sent accounts of a great many more pain- 
ters and poets, and also gave some slight sketch of his personal history. On receipt of 
this second communication, Walpole suspected a trick. The poems he showed to 
Mason and Gray, who at once pronounced them forgeries; he then wrote C., expressing 
his suspicions as to the genuineness of the MS., and administering at the same time a 
great deal of excellent advice. C. replied, desiring that the MS. should be returned at 
once; but, by the time the letter reached London, Walpole was about to start for Paris, 
and it was allowed to remain unanswered. On Walpole’s return some six weeks there- 
after, a fierce note from C. awaited him, the contents of which must have brought the 
blood to his polished and urbane brow; indignant, he bundled up the MS., and returned 
it without a word of explanation. 

From his earliest youth, 0. had a ghastly familiarity with the idea of suicide. Among 



CHAU CEB, Geoffrey, the father of English poetry, was b. most probably about 
1340, though the traditional date is 1328. Recent researches have made it clear that C. 
was the son of John Chaucer, a London vintner. It has been said that he studied at 
Cambridge, and afterwards removed to Oxford. While at the university, he wrote Tit*, 

■ Court of Zove,&m\ The:Po<^(f.T¥o^U8 and Cresseide. Atone period lie seems to have 
turned his attention to law, and to have become a member of the Inner Temple. About 
these matters his hiograjihers, knowing little, have conjectured much. The only partic- 
ular of C.’s youth of which an anxious posterity can* he certified is, that he one day 
thrashed a Franciscan friar in Fleet street, and was fined two shillings for the exploit on 
the next. History has preserved this for us, but has forgotten all the rest of his early 
life, and the chronology of all his poems. 

In 1359, GV assures us, on his own authority, that he served under Edward III, in 
his French campaign, and was therein made prisoner. The date of his return from 
captivity, and of his subsequent marriage, cannot now be ascertained. He espoused 
Philippa, youngest daughter of sir Payne Roet, whose estates lay in Ilainault. His 
wife’s sister, Katherine, ultimately became the wife of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancas- 
ter; and it maybe presumed that the high connection thus established aided, in no incon- 
siderable degree, the poet’s advancement in life. After his marriage, he began to mix 
in public affairs. He was sent on an embassy to Genoa in 1372, and, on that occasion, 
has been supposed by some to have had an interview with Petrarch, then residing at 
Padua, and to have heard from his lips the story of Grmlda, On his return, he was 
appointed controller of the customs for wools, and in the same vear the king granted 
him a pitcher of wine daily for life. In 1377, C. proceeded to Flanders in the retinue of 
sir Thomas Percy, afterwards earl of Worcester; and for several years thereafter he was 
employed assiduously in embassies and other business connected with the public service. 
In 1386, a commission was issued to inquire into alleged abuses in the department of 
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his papers preserved in the British museum, is a last will and testament, "executed in 
the presence of Omniscience, the 14th of April, 1770,” full of the wildest wit and pro- 
fanity. Another document of similar purport, falling into the hands of his friends, led 
to his dismissal from Mr. Lambert’s office. Released from "what he considered the 
slavery of law, C.’s eyes turned to London, and in that city he arrived, carrying with 
him all his Rowley MS. and several modern poems, on Tuesday, the 84th April, 1770, 
and took up his abode with one Walmsley, a plasterer, in Shoreditch, No sooner had 
he settled there, than lie began to work as with a hundred hands. During the last few 
months of his life, he poured forth squibs, satiric poems, political essays, burlettas, letters 
in the style of Junius, and meditated writing a history of Engl and, Jo appear in parts. 
For a time, his prospects seemed golden enough. He obtained an introduction, to lord 
mayor Beekford; he sent glowing letters home, accompanied by presents to his mother 
and sisters. Ultimately, he left the plasterer’s in Shoreditch, and took lodgings in 
Brooke street, adjoining Holborn. Unhappily for Cl, editors of opposition papers were 
willing enough to insert and praise liis articles, but were disinclined or unable to render 
an equivalent in cash. Possibly they conceived that a patriotism so ardent must be its 
own reward. The means of life were now fast failing. In desperation, he attempted 
to procure an appointment of surgeon’s mate in a vessel going to Africa, but failed. This 
was the last drop that made the cup overflow'. On Saturday, the 25th Aug., his land- 
lady, alarmed that her lodger did not make his appearance, had the door of his room 
broken open; saw the floor littered with small pieces of paper, and 0. “ lying on the 
bed with Ms legs hanging over, quite dead.” Just at this time, Dr, Fry of Oxford, who 
had seen or heard something of the Rowley poems, was on the eve of starting for Bristol 
to make inquiry into the matter. Sad enough to think on now: a little promptitude on 
the one hand, a little patience on the other, and the catastrophe might have been 
averted. 

C. died before hq reached his 18th year, and takes Ills place as the greatest prodigy 
in literature. Indeed, in our judgment of him, age cannot be taken into account. He 
never seems to have been young. His intellect was born fully matured. He was equally 
precocious in other respects. In his letters, he speaks of the relation of the sexes in the 
tone of a sated roue. He never seems to have felt the delicious shame and ingenuous- 
ness of youth; over his heart never was outspread “the bloom of young desire and 
purple light of love.:”-: The Kew Gardens ■ is written . in the style of Churchill, and it 
possesses all that master’s vigor, and every now and then we come on a couplet turned 
with the felicity of Pope. His genius/lio wever, is in its greatest perfection in the 
ancient poems. No poet, before or since, lias written a tenderer strain 'than the lament 
-in j38Ua>, or conceived a bolder image than the personification of freedom in the ode to 
liberty in liis Tragedy of Godwin. C.’s life has been written by many bands, but the 
best and most sympathetic sketch of it is that given by prof. I).' Masson of Edinburgh 
university in his collected essays.— See The Poetical Works of Thomas Chattertoh, by the 
Rev. Walter Skeat, m. a. (1875). 


CHATTOOGA, a co. in n.w. Georgia, on the Alabama border, intersected by the C, 
river; 860 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 10,021 — 8040 colored. The surface is somewhat mountainous. 
Limestone, marble, lead, and iron are found; and wheat, corn, oats, and cotton are 
raised. Co. seat, Summerville. 
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the customs, and 0. was dismissed from Ms controllers! lip in the Dec. of that year. 
On. meeting this fact, one cannot help remembering that Edward made the writing out 
of the accounts. in (Vs -own hand the condition of his holding office, Had the great 
poet neglected his duties? It has been conjectured by some, that after his disgrace 0. 
became embarrassed in circumstances, and apparently with reason, for about this time 
he canceled both his pensions, and consigned them to one John Seal by, “to whom they 
were probably sold under pressure of distress,” says his latest biographer. In 1887, 0. 
lost his wife. . Where he spent his closing years, cannot now be ascertained. Godwin 
surmises that in his distress he retired to "Woodstock, and composed there The Canter* 
bury Tales. It seems, however, to be tolerably certain that during the last years of his 
life he was resident in London. There lie died on the 25th Oct., 1400, aged 74, and was 
buried in Westminster abbey, the first of the long line of poets whose ashes make that 
pile so venerable. 

0. was a worthy representative of the splendid 14th century. He was a master of 
the science, the theology, and the literature of his time. He had seen many men and 
cities, and had formed no inconsiderable unit in imposing ceremonies of state. His 
poems are numerous, and exhibit every variety of. poetical excellence. His earlier per- 
formances, such as The Flower and the Leaf , ; 2 he Bomaunt of the Bose , are, after the 
French fashion then prevalent, gorgeous allegories full of - queens and kings, bowers, 
bevies of beautiful ladles, brave knights, and pious nightingales that sing the praises of 
God. They appeal potently enough to the eye, hut they do not in the slightest degree 
touch the heart, or relate themselves to human concerns. Quite different The Canterbury 
Tales, so full of humor, pathos, and shrewd observation. In these tales, English life, 
as it then existed, is wonderfully reflected-- when the king tilted in tournament, when 
the knight and the lady rode over the down with falcon on wrist, when pilgrimages 
bound for the tomb of St. Thomas passed on from village to village, when friars sitting 
in tavern over wine sang songs that formed a remarkable contrast with the services they 
so piously and sweetly intoned. All that stirring and gayly appareled time — so different 
from our own — is seen in C.'s work, as in some magic mirror; and in his case, as in 
every other, when the superficial tumults and noises that so stun -the contemporary ear 
have faded away, leaving behind that which is elemental and eternal, the poet is found 
to be the truest historian. Among C.’s other writings may he mentioned, The Booh of 
the ‘Duchess,; The TToim pf Fame; and The Legend of Good Women. The genuineness of 
The Court of Lore and of The, Flower and the Leaf is denied by Mr. Furnivall, and by 
Mr. Skeat in his new edition of C. (4 vols., 1878). 

OHAUGT, an important tribe of ancient Germany, who dwelt between the Elbe and 
the Eras. Tacitus records that they were conspicuous ; for their love of peace and jus- 
tice, being po werful but not ambitions, ready to resist aggression, but never provoking 
war. They finally merged into the wider designation of Saxons. 

OHAITDES-AXGUES, a i. of France, in the department of Cantal, about 12 m. s.s.w. 
of St. Flour. It is celebrated on account of its hot mineral springs, which have the 
property of discharging grease from sheep's wool, and vast numbers of fleeces are sent 
hither annually to be washed. The waters are also taken for rheumatism, and cutaneous* 
diseases. Pop. ’72, 1100. 

CHAUDET, Antoixe Denis, 1763-1810; a French artist, whose statue of (Edipiis, 
finished in 1801, established for him a high reputation. He also excelled in designing 
and penciling; and illustrated the works of Racine for Didot. Among his statuary are 
“Paul and Virginia,” “Sensibility,” “Surprise,” a silver statue of “Peace,” and the 
“Napoleon’ 5 that crowned the Vendome column. His wife, Jeanne Elizabeth Gabion, 
was his pupil in painting, and produced many fine pictures. 

_ CHAXTBFONTAINE, a village charmingly situated in the valley of the Vesdre, a few 
miles from Liege, in Belgium, and celebrated for a hot spring which supplies water for 
hot-baths. ^ There are hotels and lodging-houses for the accommodation of visitors. 
The place is a favorite resort of the Liegois. There is here a station on the railway from 
Liege to Ai.x-Io-Chapelie. Pop. ’73, 1393. 

0HAUDIEBE, the name of a river and of a lake of Canada. The river joins the St. 
Lawrence from the s., about 7 m. above Quebec, forming the celebrated falls of its own 
name, about 21 in. from its mouth. The lake— merely one of the many expansions of 
the Ottawa — has on its right the city of that name, the metropolis of the united 
colony. 

CHAUFFEURS, or Gauuottetjrs, outlaws during the French reign of terror who 
roamed over the country in organized bands, under the lead of Johann Buckler, or 
Schinderhannes. They * garroteil men and women, and roasted their feet to compel 
them to disclose treasure. In 1803, vigorous measures were taken which resulted in 
their suppression. 

CHAULIAO, or CHAULIEU, Gin de, a surgeon of France, of the 14th c., who was 
physician to three of the popes of Avignon. In his profession he was far in advance of 
the time, and his works are still regarded as important. lie is credited with laying the 
foundation of the modern principles and practice of surgery. One of his works describes 
the plague or black death of 1348. 
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CHATTMETTE, PiEBRE Gasfard, one of the most extravagant characters of the 
French revolution, was b., 1788, at Severs, and made his first public appearance at the 
Gordeliers’ club, where he Was introduced by Camille Desmoulins, Ills ‘ ‘ saas-culoltisin’* 
gained for him such popularity, that he was appointed procurator of the community of 
Paris, in the place of Manuel. C. was very enthusiastic in favor of the “worship of 
reason;'’-- In his zeal, he rejected his own Christian name, Pierre, as having been sullied 
by saintly associations, and styled himself “Anaxagoras.” The institution of the tribu- 
nal of the revolution, the decree for a revolutionary army, and the law against suspected 
aristocrats, were carried into effect by C. along with others. He. also proposed that the 
whole French nation should be made to wear wooden shoes, and to subsist on potatoes; 
but this was too much even for the chimerical enthusiasm of his compatriots. His antics, 
however, in connection with the “ worship of reason” excited the disgust of Robespierre, 
who devised measures for bringing the whole company of actors under Hebert to the 
scaffold C. was arrested and imprisoned on a charge of having been implicated in a 
plot against the convention, and was executed, April 18, 1794. 

CHAUMONOT, Pierre Marie Joseph, 1611-98 ; a French Jesuit missionary among 
the North American Indians. His work was chiefly among the Ilurons. of (Ian ad a, 
among whom he established missions and schools. He left a grammar of the Huron 
tongue. In 1855, he visited the Onondagas. 

CHACTOITT, • a t. of France, in the department of Haute-Marne, on an elevation 
between the rivers Marne and Suize, about 140 in. s.e. of Paris. It is generally well 
built, with clean, spacious streets, and fine promenades round the upper part of the 
town. There are considerable manufactures, including hosiery, cotton, yarn, gloves, 
etc. On the 1st of Alar., 1814, the allied powers here bound themselves by treaty 
against Napoleon, in the event of the negotiations at Chatillon ending unsatisfactorily. 
Pop. ’78, 8,791. 

CHAUNCEY, Charles, ll.d., 1777-1849; son of the Connecticut attorney-general; 
became a member of the Philadelphia bar, where he won high rank. 

CHAUNCEY, or CHAUNCY, Charles, ll.d., 1747-1828; a native of Massachusetts, 
admitted to the bar in 1788, and settled in New Haven. He was attorney -general of the 
state, and in 1789, judge of the superior court. 

CHAUNCEY, or CHAUNCY, Isaac, 1772-1840; a capt. in the U, S. navy. He 
began sea-faring life in the mercantile service, in which he was conspicuous for enter- 
prise and energy. In 1799, he entered the navy as a lieut., and in 1802 was made 
acting capl. commanding the Chesapeake, of 88 guns, the flag-ship of the squadron sent 
against Tripoli, serving with distinction in that brief war. In 1808, he was made capl:., 
and in the war of 1812 had command on the great lakes. In 1813, he participated in 
the capture of York, now Toronto, and of fort George, driving the enemy from the 
'whole of Niagara region. On one occasion he captured five British vessels, and a 
regiment of troops. . In Aug., 1814, he blockaded a British fleet in Kingston • harbor 
until the close of navigation. Before the lake opened again, peace was concluded. In 
later years he was in command of the navy-yard at Brooklyn, and of the squadron that 
conveyed an officer to make the treaty of peace with Algiers. At the time of his death 
he was president of the board of navy commissioners. 

CHAUNCY, Charles, 1705-87; great-grandson of the president of Harvard, a 

E aduate of that institution, and pastor of the First church in Boston in 1727. lie pub- 
lied many works, among which were Complete View of the Episcopacy ; Seasonable 
Thoughts on the State of lldigion in New England; Mystery Hid from Ages , or the Salva- 
tion of cdl Men ; and The Benevolence of the Betty. He officiated 60 years in one parish. 

CHAUNCY, or CHAUNCEY, Charles, 1592-1872; a native of England, educated 
at Cambridge, where he became professor first of Greek and afterwards of Hebrew. 
His puritanism involved him in difficulties with the ecclesiastical authorities, and he 
was fined and imprisoned. In 1688, he emigrated to New England, and was for three 
years pastor at Plymouth, Mass., and afterwards at Scituate. There having been a 
change fn ecclesiastical policy in England, he was about to return to his vicarage in 
Ware, when Henry Punster, the first president of Harvard college, resigned, and the 
place was offered to Chaimcy. He at once accepted (1654), and remained in office all Ids 
life. He left six sons, all of whom graduated at Harvard, and all became preachers. 

CHAUNY, a t. of France in the department of Aisne, about 18 m. w.n.w. of Laon. 
It is built partly on the right bank of, and partly on an island in, the river Oise, which 
is here navigable. It is an old, rather uninteresting place, with manufactures of sack- 
ing, hosiery, chemicals, and leather, and an active trade. Pop, ’76, 8,982. 

CHAUSSES, in the armor of the middle ages, were defense-pieces for the legs. Some 
were made of padded and quilted cloth, with metal studs; some of chain-mail; some of 
riveted plates; and some of handed mail It was not unusual to fasten them by lacing 
behind the leg. 

CIIAUTAU'QUA, a co. in w. N. Y., having lake Erie on the n. and Pennsylvania 
on the s. and w.; drained by Conewango creek, and traversed by the Erie, the Lake 
Shore, the Atlantic and Great Western, and other railroads; 1000 sq.m.; pop. ’80- 
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05,840. Among mineral productions are iron and marble ; also there are sulphur springs, 
and natural gas, which lias been successfully used in lighting houses. The surface is 
mostly level, and the soil fertile* producing wheat, oats, corn, barley, potatoes, hay, 
cheese, butter, wool, and maple sugar. Go. seat, Mayville. See Jamestown. 

. ^CHAUTAU'QUA LAKE, in Chautauqua co., N. Y., 780 ft. above the level of lake 
Erie and 1890 ft. above the ocean. It is 18 m. long and 1 to 8 wide, with a navigable 
outlet to Alleghany river. 

CHAU YE A IF,. Pieree J. ()., b. Quebec, 1820. In 1844, he was chosen to the pro- 
vincial legislature, became solicitor-general in 1851, and provincial secretary in 1853. In 
1855, he was appointed superintendent of education for Lower Canada. On the organi- 
zation of the confederation, he became first minister of the government of Quebec^ and 
in 1878 was chosen speaker of the Canadian senate. He is the author -of Charles Guerin, 
the first Canadian-French novel ever published. 

CHAIJYENET, : William,, ll.d, , 1819-70; b. Penn, ; a graduate .of Yale; and long 
connected with Alexander I>. Baclie in magnetic and meteorological observations at 
Girard college. Li 1841, he was appointed professor of mathematics in the navy, and 
assisted in the establishment of the naval academy at Annapolis and of its observatory, 
of which lie was made director. Ho was for a time professor of mathematics and astron- 
omy in Washington .university at St. Louis, Mo. Among his works are Manual of 
Spherical and Practical Astronomy; The Binomial Theorem- of/.Mvponenis: and of Loga - 
ntims; and Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

CIIATJYIN', Etienne, 1640-1725; a minister of the reformed religion, b. at Kimes. 
At the revocation of the edict of K antes, he went to Rotterdam, and ihl695, he was made 
professor of philosophy at Berlin. His principal work is a Lexicon Rationale, she The- 
saurus Philosophic us. He also wrote Theses de CogniUom Dei y and started the Nomeau 
Journal des Smants. 

CHAUVINISMS, “ Chau vin” was the name of the principal character in a French 
comedy, which was played with immense success, at the time of the restoration. He 
represented a bragging veteran of the empire, who was continually talking of bis 
achievements at Austerlitz and Jena,, and his determination to take a 'brilliant revenge 
for Waterloo, • Since then, a chaminlste has come to mean a man who has extravagant 
and narrow-minded notions of patriotism, and corresponding enmity towards foreign 
peoples. ’ 

W CHAUX BE PONDS, a l. of Switzerland, in the car, ton of Neuchateh 9 m. n.w. of the 
city of that name. It is situated in a bleak valley, at an elevation of 3,070 ft. above the 
sea, and is scattered owr a large area, almost every cottage being surrounded by a gar- 
den or croft. It is one of the chief seats of the. -manufacture of clocks and watches in 
the canton. The mechanists work oh icily at home each devoting himself to a par- 
ticular portion of machinery. This industry employs 12,000 hands. Pop. ’71, 19,980. 

CHA'YES, a t. in Portugal, near the frontier, on a plain near the right branch of 
the Tainega, which .is here crossed by an old Roman bridge of 18 arches; pop. 4,870, 
hut formoily as many as 20,000. Its hot saline springs were known to the ancients. In 
one of its churches is the tomb of Alplionso I. 

CHAYENPTJB*, a fortified t. of IVepaul, in the n. of India, about 120 m. to the e. of 
Khntmamlu, the capital of the state, being in kit. 27 s 20V it., and long. 87° 8' east. It is 
the chief town of a district which yields rice, wheat, cotton, ghee'’ ’or buttei, timber, 
spices, sugar, tobacco, and pearls. 

CIIAY ROOT, Ciioya, or Sayan (pklenlaridia vmhellakt), a perennial herbaceous plant 
of the natural order dndionacm said to he a native both of India and of Mexico. It is 
cultivated on the coast of Coromandel for the sake of its long, orange-colored roots, the 
bark of which affords a beautiful red dye. The quality of the bark is said to be improved 
by keeping it for some years. It is the coloring matter obtained from C. R. which is 
used to paint the red figures on chintz, C. R. is the Indian madder, and in it some 
tribes in Ceylon formerly paid their tribute. 

OHAZELLES, Jean Matkteu de, 1657-1710; a mathematician and engineer; b. at 
Lyons. He was for some time employed by Cassini in measuring an arc of the meri- 
dian, and finally became hydrographic professor for the galleys at Marseilles. In 1089, 
he set sail from Rochefort' witli 15 galleys, cruised as far as' Torbay, in England, and 
took part in the descent upon Tcignraouth, G. published' many maps and charts 
in the Neptune Fra > ap t is, and traveled to Egypt, where he measured the pyramids. He 
was made a member of the academy in 1695'. 

CHAZY, a village and township in Clinton co., N. Y , on the w. shore of lake Cham- 
plain; the village on the Phittsburg and Montreal railroad; pop. of town, ’75. 3, €68. 
One of the mineral products of the township is the 0. limestone, of the lower Silurian 
formation. ' 

CHEA'DLE, a small but neat marked, of England, in the moorland district of the 
n. part of the co. of Stafford, 14 m. n.n.e. of the town of Stafford, 3 in. from the Frog- 
hall. station on the Clmrnet valley branch of the North Staffordshire railway, and 4 rn. 
from the Blyth bridge station on the main line from Derby to Crewe. The town is 
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seated in a pleasant vale, surrounded by bills mostly planted with fh and other trees, 
'.The parish ••church.- (St.' Giles) was a very ancient structure, but vih rebuilt in l ;, b7~;;y 
A magnificent Homan Catholic church, erected at the sole expense of John, earl of 
Shrewsbury, was opened in 1846. There are several dissenting chapels, yanoim schoolB, 
a mechanics’, institute, a large tape manufactory, and also one lor silk. Ihere are 
copper and brass works a short distance from the town, and coal and limestone 
abound in the vicinity. Fop. ? 71, 2,929. 

CHEATHAM, a co. in n.w. Tennessee, on Cumberland river; 850 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
\"955 — 1661 colored. Chief productions, corn, oats, and tobacco, Co. seat, Ashland 
City. 

CHEATIN'®. In the technical language of the English law, C. means the offense of 
fraudulently obtaining thh property of another by any deceitful or illegal practice short 
of felony, but in such a.- way as that the public interest may possibly be affected. In 
order to constitute C., the fraud must be of such a kind as that it could not be 
guarded against bv common prudence. C., in this sense, is an offense at common law, 
and indictable, which is not the case with imposition in a private transaction. The 
law of Scotland has no such distinction. See Weights and Measures, False Pre- 
tences, Character to Be 

CHEATING (ante), defined in. American law as “deceitful practices in defrauding 
or endeavoring to defraud another of his known right, by some willful device contrary 
to the plain rules of common honesty.” Bouvier says: “In order to constitute a 
cheat or indictable fraud, there must be a prejudice received, or such injury must 
affect the public welfare, or have a tendency to do so.” Courts have held that it is 
not indictable for a person to obtain goods by false verbal representations. ofhis credit 
in society, and of his ability to pay for them; or to. violate his contract, however 
fraudulently it may be broken; or fraudulently to deliver a less quantity than was 
contracted for and represented. To cheat one of his money or goods by false weights 
or measures has always been an indictable offense. The word “ cheat” is not actionable 
unless spoken of a plaintiff in relation to his profession or business. 

CHEAT RIVER, a stream in West Virginia, formed by brooks rising in the Alle- 
ghany mountains, flowing through a region rich in iron and coal, and joining the 
Monongahela in Fayette co. It furnishes abundant water-power, and is in some parts 
navigable for steam-boats. 

CHEBOY'GAN, a co. in n Michigan, forming, with Emmett co., the extreme north- 
ern portion of the peninsula; 500 sq.m. ; pop. ’80,6524. It contains a number of small 
lakes. Agriculture is the main business. Co. seat, Duncan. 

CHECK, a variegated cloth, the pattern of winch consists of rectangular spaces like 
a chess-board (Fr. eeliec , chess), in black and white, or of various colors. 

CHECK is a money order on a banker or other party having funds of the drawer. It 
must bear a penny ‘stamp, and is payable to bearer on demand. If not presented 
within a reasonable time the holder shall not claim against the drawer should the banker 
fail. The banker bears the risk of forgery, unless facilitated by carelessness in draw- 
ing. A. C. is held as payment of a debt until dishonored on ‘presentation; it is not 
payable after the drawer’s death. 

"Grossed Check is an ordinary. -C. with two transverse lines drawn across it, which 
has the effect of making it payable only through a banker. When a particular 
banker’s name is written between the lines the C. is said to be apee/al/i/ crossed, and 
is only payable by the banker whose name it bears. Wanting a particular name, it is 
said to be generally crossed, and is payable through any banker. An ordinary G. may 
be crosvsed either generally or specially by the holder. Obliteration of the crossing or 
any alteration of a C., except as provided for by the crossed checks act (1876), is felony, 

CHEC KERBERR Y. See Gaultiieria, ante. 

CHECKERS. See Draughts, ante. 

CHECKY (Fr. eehiquete). In heraldry, when the field or any charge is composed of 
small squares of different tinctures, generally metal and color," it is said to be cheeky. 

CKEDDAK, a village in Somersetshire, on the s. side of the Mendip hills, 2 m. s.e. of 
Axbridge, with a level country to the south. It lies at the entrance of a deep rocky 
gorge, nearly 1 in. long, overhung by stupendous mural limestone precipices, contain- 
ing caverns— one being 800 ft. long — filled with fantastic stalactites and stalagmites. 
The celebrated C. cheeses are produced on the rich grass-farms around. The church is 
supposed to have been built about 1400, and has a sculptured stone pulpit. Pop. of 
parish 71, 2,200. 

CHEDOTEL, the pilot of the expedition sent from France in 1598 to the coasts of 
Nova, Beotia, under command of the marquis de la Roche. Arriving at An Sable island 
(90 m. s.e. of Nova Scotia, an uninhabited island 25 m. long by 1 to 1£ wide), 50 men 
were landed, and the ships departed for the mainland But weather prevented a land- 
ing at the island on returning, arid the men were left there seven years. In 1005, they 
were sent for, and 12 only were found alive. 
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CHEDTJ'BA, an island off Araean, In the bay of Bengal, stretching from Tat. 18° 40' to 
18° 56' li., and from long. Off 1 81' to 98° 50' e. Its area is about 250 sq.m., and its pop. 
9,000. Along with the adjacent mainland, it was ceded to the British at the close of the 
first Burmese war. The soil is fertile,. yielding- rice, tobacco, sugar, indigo, cotton, 
fiemp, and large quantities of a vegetable oil, equally fitted for burning and for varnish- 
ing, The principal mineral is petroleum. The coast presents earthy cones, which emit 
mud and gas, and about 100 years ago a severe earthquake is believed to have extended 
the limits of the island. , 

CHEESE is the common form in which the caseine (q.v.) of milk is used in a separate 
state as an article of food. In new milk, the CV is present in a condition soluble in 
water, and is generally separated therefrom in a coagulated or clotted form, on the 
addition of a little rennet (q.v.). In the preparation of C., the milk is gently heated to a 
temperature of 11Q C toliSgF., and placed- in a large wooden tub, where the rennet is 
added, and the operation of earning goes on. In about half an hour, the curd is suffi- 
ciently formed. ^ The liquid whey being pressed out, the curd is chopped into small 
pieces of the size of a walnut with a knife, called a curd -cutter, salt is added, and the 
fragments of curd introduced into a cloth placed in a eheesewat or ehessart, which is a 
wooden tub of varying size and shape, perforated at the sides and bottom. The whole 
is then put under a cheese-press (q.v.), and subjected to great pressure, winch consoli- 
dates the curd or caseine, and at the same time squeezes^out the remaining portions of 
the whey. After two or three hours, the half-formed GV is turned and re-turned, each 
time being subjected to renewed pressure, till in about two days it is sufficiently com- 
pacted, It is then removed from the cheese-vat, and placed on a shelf in a dry, airy 
room, where, being repeatedly turned, it gradually dries, and gets aged or seasoned 
Bufljeiently for market in about six months. 

There 4 are many varieties of % C„ which partly owe their difference to the food of the 
cows, but in greater part to differences in the mode of treating the milk. Skimmed-milk 
Cj t is prepared from milk from which the cream has been removed, and a rich color is 
communicated by adding a little am otto (q.v.) to the milk before coagulation. Sweet-milk 
O. is procured in a similar manner from the whole milk, and contains much of the but- 
ter along -with the caseine. Stilton C: is made in Leicestershire, by adding the cream 
of the evening’s milk to the new milk of next morning; and as there is always more 
trouble in expelling tiie whey from curd containing butter, there is a difficulty in* prepar- 
ing this variety of O., from* its liability to fermentation and bursting, Cheddar O. is 
made in Somersetshire, from the whole milk, and the whey is several times skimmed 
off, heated, and added to the curd to scald it. Cheshire and Double Gloucester are made 
from the whole milk; SmjU Gloucester , from half new milk and half skimmed milk. 

' Goudt* (J. is prepared in Holland from skimmed milk curdled by muriatic acid instead 
of rennet, and for this reason it is not infested with mites. Holland exports annually 
about thirty millions of pounds of G., the greater portion coming to England. Suffolk 
G, is made from skimmed milk. Parmesan 0„ obtained from Parma, in Italy, is also 
made from skimmed milk, and owes its line rich flavor to the superior herbage on the 
hanks of the river Po. The cows are kept in the house nearly all the year round, and 
fed in summer with cut grass. Borne of the cheeses are so large as td contain ISO lbs. ; 
and the milk of jOu cows is required to produce one of this size. Stem G. is flavored 
writh herbs, and especially that of Gruyere, which is very pleasant to the taste, Gruycre 
cheeses weigh from 40 id 00 lbs. each* ami are exported" in large quantities. 

Cream G. Is prepared from cream curd which has been placed in a cloth, and allowed 
to drain without the assistance of pressure. Bath and 5; ork supply C. of this descrip- 
tion. In the fabrication of C., minium fir redder a 1 has occasionally been employed as a 
cheap coloring substance, and cases of poisoning have resulted therefrom. Carrots, 
saffron, and marigold flowers have also been used for imparting color as well as 
flavor. ■ 

Dunlop (7., though nowhere so well made as in the parish at Ayrshire, from winch 
it derives its name, Is now manufactured in the dairy districts of Scotland generally. 
The cheeses are made of various sizes— from a quarter to half a hundredweight. Some- 
times the entire milk is used, but generally the cream is removed from the evening’s 
millring*. Of late years, great improvement has taken place in the manufacture of C. 
in the*’ Scottish dairy districts, Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, Vigton, and 'Kirkcudbright.: 
Much of what is sold* as Cheddar (qw.) C. is really made in Scotland. The annual Kil- 
marnock “cheese sho\v ” is one ef the largest in ihe world, the value of the O. exhibited 
being often more than l JOO,OflO. 

"When sufficiently dry for use, G. still retains from 85 to 44 per cent wmter, and, 
besides the caseine, contains a greater or less proportion of oil or fat and saline matter 
— the latter mainly consisting of common salt, originally present in the milk, and added 
during the manufacture of the cheese. As an article of diet, O. is highly nutritious; 
but from its costive properties, it is mainly used as a condiment in small quantity after 
an ordinary meal, and is then serviceable in giving an impetus to the process of diges- 
tion. To serve the purpose of a digester, 0. must be old and partially decayed, or moldy. 
It then acts as leaven, and causes chemical changes gradually to commence among the 
particles of food which has previously been eaten, and thus facilitates the dissolution 
Which necessarily precedes digestion. .off A, • 
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Cheese Press. — The old method of. compressing curd and expelling the whey from 
it is still employed in many places, the mere piling of weights on the cheese-vat. Some- 
times the action of a, screw is employed. Among improved dairy implements are now 
reckoned, however, mauy ingenious and elegant forms of 0. press, generally depending 
on the action of a lever. ''They are much more convenient than the clumsy contrivance 
which they have superseded. Factories for the manufacture of C. have been estab- 
lished in the United States and Canada, by which C, is produced Jn immense quantities, 
and a factory on a similar principle has been lately established in Derbyshire. • The 0. 
made in the United States and Canada is now imported into Great Britain in immense 
quantities, and is steadily increasing in favor. . 

CHEESE (ante), manufactured in immense quantity in the eastern and northern 
United States, particularly in New York, Ohio, Illinois, Vermont, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Of 168,000,000 lbs. returned as made in the iu ns us 
year of 1870, 101,000,000 lbs. were made in N. Y. State. Within recent years nearly all 
descriptions of foreign cheese are imitated in this country, and the most of the imitations 
are equal to the imported article. Many farmers have ceased to manufacture C. in their 
own dairies. The milk is taken to large factories, where it is weighed and emptied into 
a common receptacle. The processes following are directed by trained superintendents, 
and the average product is greatly improved. • The farmers receive either payment for 
the milk as brought, or a share in the proceeds of the manufacture, 

CHEESE-HGPPEK, the larva of piophila easel or tyropha/ja casei , a small dipterous (two- 
winged) fly, of the large family mwetdes, the same to which the house-fly, blow-fly, etc., 
belong. The perfect insect is about aline and a half in length, mostly of a shining black 
color; antenna?, forehead, and some parts of the legs rufous. It is a’ pest of dairies mid 
store closets, laying its eggs in cracks or crevices of cheese, the destined food of its larvae. 
To preserve cheeses from this pest, it is of advantage to brush or rub them frequently, 
and to remove all cracked or injured cheeses from large stores, besides keeping them dry 
and in a well-aired place. The same rules are applicable to their preservation from the 
other insect larvae by which they are sometimes infested, of which the most notable are 
those of the bacon beetle (see Dermestes), and of another species of dipterous fly, mmea 
eorvma. 

€ JIEESH AHTE AUMU OK, Caleb, an Indian, b. 1646; the only aboriginal graduate 
of Harvard college. 

CHEE'TAH, Chit'tah, or Hunting Leopard, FeMsjiibaia or Qynailums jubatns, an 
animal of the feline family, but differing from all the rest of that family in its longer 
and narrower feet and less retractile claws, which are also more blunt and less curved. 
With these peculiarities are associated a greater length of limbs than is. usual in feline 
animals, adapting it to take its prey by -running; .rather than by leaping, and an intelli- 
gent and tractable disposition, constituting an additional point of resemblance to dogs; 
with which, however, the form ox the head and the internal anatomy have nothiug'b.n. 
common, but are entirely feline. The C. is in size about equal to a leopard, l>ut the 
body and limbs are longer. It is very widely distributed, being found in Senegal, 
s. Africa, Persia, India, Sumatra, etc. Its geographic range extends as far n. as the 
Caspian sea, and the steppes of the Kirghiz Tartars. The Asiatic species described as 
fells mnatica appears to have been fully identified with F.jvbata; and differences in 
the quantity of mane, and other unimportant particulars, may probably sometime:? have 
resulted from domestication; for this animal has been long domesticated and employed 
in the chase, both in Persia, where it is called yoaze, and in India. Deer and antelopes 
are the game principally hunted with the C., and packs are kept by Indian princes. ; 
The head of the O. is kept covered with a leather hood till the game is discovered, when 
the hunting party, advancing cautiously to within 200 yards of it, the hood is taken off, 
and the 0. steathily creeps towards the herd, taking advantage of e\ery bush and 
inequality for concealment, till, on their showing alarm, he is amongst them at a few 
hounds, and striking down his victim with a blow of his paw, instantly tears open its 
throat, and begins to suck the blood. It is then somewhat difficult to withdraw him 
from his prey, which is generally done by offering him meat. If unsuccessful, the 0. 
does not attempt to follow the herd by running— nor does this animal seem to possess the 
power of maintaining speed through a lengthened chase— but slowly', and as if ashamed, 
creeps back to the hunters. The G. is not unfrcquently to be seen in menageries in 
Britain. In a domesticated state, it is extremely fond of attention, and seems to repay 
kindness with affection. The skin is frequently imported from Africa. 

CHEEVER, Ezekiel, 1615-1708; b. in England; came to New England in. 1687, and 
assisted in founding New Haven colony, in which he became prominent as a deacon, a 
minister, and especially as a teacher. He also taught in Ipswich, Charlestown, and 
Boston, being at the head of the famous Latin school' in Boston for 88 years. He pre- 
pared the Accidence, a short Introduction to the Latin Tongue, and wrote Scripture Prophe - 
cks Explained, in three short Essays . 

CHEEVER, George Barbell, d.d., b. Me., 1807; a graduate of Bowdoin college 
and Andover theological seminary, and in 1882 ordained pastor of a Congregational 
church in Salem, Mass. He began at an early age to write for the press, contributing 
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prose and verse to the current magazines and quarterlies. Tlie Unitarian controversy 
attracted his attention, and he wrote a defense of the orthodox system of Cudwortlu 
Temperance also. became a leading idea, and in 1885 he puhlished in a Salem newspaper 
Beacon Giles's Distillery, a bitterly satirical allegory which had a wonderful popularity. 
The author was prosecuted, and sent to prison for a month. After some time passed in 
Bhropean travel he took charge of the Allen street Presbyterian church in . New York 
city, and soon afterwards gave a series of lectures on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and on 
“ flierarclial Despotism.” After another trip across the sea he became the leading 
editor of the Evangelist, a weekly religious journal in New York, for which he had been 
a correspondent. In 1846, he became pastor of the Church of the Puritans (Congrega- 
tional) in New York city, retaining that office until 1868, when the church, whose ground- 
lease had expired and which was weakened by dissensions, disbanded. His ministry 
there was amid the fierce debate which preceded the war of the rebellion. Since that 
time he has not been in the active ministry, and has resided at Englewood, ,N. J. He 
has written many essays and books, among which are, Studies m Poetry ; Lectures on the 
.Ply rim's Progress; Wanderings of a Pilgrim; Windings of the Elver of the Water of Life; 
Voices of Nature; Powers of the World to Come; God against Slavery; and The Guilt of 
v Slavery rind: Grime of ■■■Slur e-holding. 

0 FIE EVP it, Henry Theodore, b. Me., 1814; brother of George B. ; a graduate of 
Bowdoin, and correspondent abroad of the Evangelist of New York] He was a Congre- 
gational minister in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, and secretary and agent 
of the church anti-slavery society from its beginning. He published several books of 
travel, memoirs, etc. 

CHE-FOO, or Ykx-tai, a seaport t. of n. China, on the s. coast of the gulf of Pile 
chih-ti, in the province of Shantung, 80 m. e. of Tang-chow-foo. It was a place of 
small consequence until, under the treaty of 1858, it was opened to foreign trade as the 
port of Tang-chow. There is now a custom-house, a British consulate, and a considerable 
foreign settlement. The imports are chiefly woolen and cotton goods, iron, and opium; 
the exports bean-cake, bean-oil, peas, raw silk, straw braid, dried fruit, et6. There is 
some trade with the Russians in Mantcliuria. 

CHEHA/LIS, a co. in Washington territory, on the Pacific; 1600 sq.m. ; pop. "80, 
921. Gray’s harbor, one of the few places of refuge from the ocean, is in this county. 
Co. seat, Montesano. 

OHEILOAXGFOS'COPY, a method of observing the circulation of the blood. 
Heretofore*, with the exception of a single experiment '-the evidence of circulation in the 
human subject has been entirely circumstantial, derived from the facts of structure of 
the circulatory organs, and from the manner in which the blood flows from several 
an erics ami vein**. But by men, ns of a simple arrangement, invented by Dr. C. J filter, 
a German, it is now possible for one to witness the actual flow of blood in the blood- 
vessels of another person, and that with sufficient accuracy to detect any abnormality in 
the circulation, and so to obtain invaluable assistance in* the diagnosis of disease/ In 
Dr iUiiefs arrangement the patient’s iiead is fixed in a frame, something like that used 
bv photographers, on which is a contrivance hr supporting a microscope and lamp. 
The lower lip is drawn out, and fixed, by means of clips, ou the stage of the microscope, 
with its inner surface upward; a strong 'light is thrown on this surface by a condenser, 
and the microscope, provided with a iow -power objective, is brought to bear upon the 
delicate net- work wf vessels, which can he seen in the position indicated, even with the 
miked eye. The appearance presented is, at first, as if the vessels were filled with red 
inject ion. But by focussing a small superficial vessel, the observer is soon able to dis- 
tinguish the movement of the blood-stream, rendered evident -by the speck-like red 
corpuscles, the flow of which, in the corkscrew-like capillaries, is said by II liter to he 
especially beautiful. The colorless corpuscles are distinguishable as minute white 
specks, occurring now and again in the course of the red stream. Beside the phenomena 
of the circulation, the ceils of pavement-epithelium lining the lip, and their nuclei, can 
readily be distinguished, as well as the apertures of the mucous glands. Beside the 
normal circulation, various pathological conditions can be observed. By a pressure 
quite insufficient to cause pain, the phenomena of blood stagnation — the stoppage of the 
flow, and the gradual change in the color of the blood from bright red to purple — are 
net'll. ^ A momentary stoppage is also produced by touching the lip with ice, a more 
enduring stasis by certain reagents, such as glycerine or ammonia. 

CHEIB Air THUS. Sec Wallflower. 

CHEIBOL'EFIS, a genus of fossil ganoid fish, peculiar to the Devonian measures, in 
which eight species have been found. They had large heads, the spine continued in a 
rudimentary condition, and the body was completely covered with small lozenge-shaped 
ganoid scales. The first ray of each fin was converted into a strong spine, whose base 
was loosely imbedded in the flesh. The pectorals and ventrals were largely developed, 
while the dorsal was small, and situated behind the anal fin. The generic name, mean- 
ing “scaly -hand,” was given in allusion to the large scaly pectorals. 

CHEIB'OMANCY (Gr. cheir, the hand; manteia, prophecy), or Palmistry, a form of 
divination that professes to read the destiny of an individual by the lineaments of the 
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hand. In the middle ages, C. occupied -the attention of Cardan, Paracelsus, and other 
eminent men, who elaborated it into a system. It is now, however, the exclusive prop- 
erty of the gypsies, who still find among maid-servants sufficient credulity to make its 
practice proiitablc. 

CHEIR'OMYS. See Aye-aye. 

CHEIROIEC'TES, a genus of. marsupial quadrupeds, differing from the opossums 
chiefly in having* webbed-feet and aquatic habits. 0 . palmatus or (/. Fapock , sometimes 
called the Yapoek opossum, or simply the Yapock, from the South American river of 
that name, is common in many rivers of Brazil and Guiana. It has a soft woolly fur, 
the color of the upper parts of the body is gray, with large transverse patches of black, 
connected with a dorsal black line, the breast and belly white; the tail is long, very 
thick at the base,* tapering to the tip, and, except at the base, covered with scales. The 
cheek-pouches are very large. Crustaceans are said to form the chief food of this 
animal, ...which is interesting as a sort of marsupial representative of the otter. 

CIIEIiiGP'TERA. See Bat. 

CHEIRO THE-RniM, the name given by Dr. Ivaup to the animal which produced the 
peculiar hand-like impressions (hence the name, “hand-beast”) on the triassie rocks of 
this- 'country and-' Germany. The remains of the animal having been found, and its 
structure made out, this name has given place to the more characteristic one of 
Ubyrinihodoii (q. v. ). 

CHSIE, Sir Johst, who deserves to he- remembered as one of the revivers of classical 
literature in England during the 16th c.., was born at Cambridge, June 16, 1514 Enter- 
ing* the university of Cambridge, he devoted himself assiduously to the study of Latin 
and Greek, particularly the hitter language, then much neglected in England. He 
labored earnestly to advance the study of the Greek language and literature; and when, 
the first professorship of Greek was founded in Cambridge by king Henry VII L, about 
1540, C. was appointed professor. A new mode of pronouncing Greek which he intro- 
duced was assailed by bishop Gardiner, the chancellor of the university; but notwith- 
standing, CYs system prevailed. C. was for a time preceptor of the prince, afterwards 
Edward VI., whose elevation to the throne secured him rank, wealth, and honor. But 
being a Protestant, he was stripped of everything when Mary came to the throne, 
although other lands were given to him on his returning to the Homan Catholic church, 
which lie did to escape burning, the only alternative offered him by cardinal Pole, I-Iis 
recantation preyed on his mind so much, that he died in the course of the following 
year, Sept. , 1557. He left several works in Latin, and a pamphlet in English ; and among 
his MBS. was a translation of the gospel by Matthew, exemplifying a plan for reform- 
ing the English language by eradicating all words save those derived from Saxon roots. 

. CKE-KEAKG, -one of the eastern and maritime provinces of China, the smallest of the 
eighteen. Situated in the southern portion of the great plain, it is possessed of great 
fertility, and produces silk, tea, and rice in abundance. Its capital, Hangchow (q.v.), 
an important and populous city, is the metropolis of the silk districts. “ Above is Par- 
adise,” say the Chinese; “below are Soo-chow and Hangchow.” Both these places 
were taken by the Taeping rebels in 1860. Ning-po (q.v.) is the principal port of the 
province. Pop., according to the Chinese census of 181 3, 26,356,784. Area, 39,159 sq. 
miles. 

CHELIC'ERJE, or antennal claws, modified an tenure, which, in some of the crusta- 
ceans, and in most of the araelmida, serve a purpose corresponding with that of the 
mandibles of insects in the cutting, tearing, or bruising of food. They move, however, 
up and down, in. a direction, contrary to that of the mandibles of insects. 

CHELTEER, a genus of amchnida (q.v.) of the order trachea? in, and of the family 
to which, from their resemblance to scorpions without tails, the name jmtdo^corpions, 
or false scoripons, has been given, the true scorpions belonging to the order putuioaaria. 
The genus C. consists of minute species in which this resemblance is very strong*. The 
palpi are elongated and armed with pincers. The species live under the loose baric of 
trees, in chinks of old furniture, etc. One species, 0, cancroid cs, about a line ami a half 
in length, is frequently to be seen in old books, herbarid, etc., and is called the bool: 
scorpion; it is said to be useful as feeding on the insects which are most destructive to 
books and collections in natural history. 

CHELM, or CnoLM, a t. of Russian Poland, in the government of the same name, 
126 m. s.e. of Warsaw. It is the seat of a united Greek bishop, and has a theological 
seminary. The Poles were defeated here by the Russians, June 4, 1704. Pop." ’67, 
4,483. 

CHELHSEORB, the co. t. of Essex, near the center of the co., at the confluence of the 
Cbelmer and the Gann, 29 m. n.e. of London. The industry of 0. is chiefly agricultu- 
ral. The town is the seat of assizes and local court s. and has a grammar-school ‘founded by 
Edward VI. Pop/ ’71, 9,318. On a small island called Mesopotamia, in the Chelmer, 
there has long been a ludicrous mock-election of a member of parliament during the 
county, elections. 
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• • •' . .-CHELMSFORD, Thebe rick Thesigeb, -.Baron, b. London, 1794;, a lawyer and 
judge; solicitor-general in 1844; and next year attorney-general, and again in the same 
office in 1853* In 1858, he was made lord chancellor, and received the title of lord 0. 
He tilled the same office in 186(5. * 

CEELO'NIA (Or. chdbne , a tortoise), an order of reptiles, corresponding in extent 
, with the genus tedudo of Linn fens, and of which the most obvious distinguishing char- 
acter is the inclosure of the whole body in a protective covering connected with the 
(skeleton, so that only the head, the tail, and the limbs are protruded; the limbs, four in 
number, and all formed on the same plan, are used by some as feet for walking on dry 
ground, by others as paddles for swimming. The bony covering consists of two princl 
pal parts, called the carapace and the plastron; the carapace serving as a buckler for the 
upper parts, and the plastron for the under parts of the body. The carapace is formed 
from the ribs, of which there are eight pair, and from the annular parts of the dorsal 
vertebrae, expanded in to plates, which are joined to each other by dentil ated sutures, so 
. that . the. w hole acquires great firmness, and the dorsal .vertebrae are icnckrod immovable. : 
The plastron is formed of pieces which represent the sternum or breast-bone, and which 
are ordinarily nine in number. So compact and strong is the case of some of the tor- 
toises, that it; will bear .immense pressure without injury, the arched form of the cara- 
pace adding to its strength ; whilst the creature, destitute of other means of defense, and 
incapable of. flight, .finds safety, at least in its mature state, from all enemies but man, 
.by drawing its head, tail, and limbs within, the protecting ease, which in some, called 
box-tortoises, has certain plates movable, so as more completely to inclose them The 
turtles and other aquatic chelonians cannot thus withdraw their head, tail, and limbs 
from danger, but the greater activity of their movements compensates for this, 

The firmly fixed ribs not admitting of the movements by which respiration ordinarily 
takes place in other vertebrate animals, the C. gulp down air, which they inhale entirely 
through the nostrils^ first filling the cavity of the mouth, by elevating the hyoid bone, 
and then, by depressing it, forcing the air into the lungs, whilst the* inner aperture of 
the nostrils is closed by the tongue. In other respects, as to aC ration and circulation of 
blood, they resemble other reptiles. 

The jaws' are not furnished with teeth, but act in a maimer more resembling* that of 
the mandibles of birds, being like them hard, sharp, and horny. The food of the 0. is 
various. Borne of them, among which are all the land-tortoises, subsist exclusively on 
vegetable food; some of the aquatic 0. pursue and eat other aquatic animals. 

All the C. are strictly oviparous. Their eggs are hatched by the heat of the sun 
albne; they lay a, great number at a lime, which are covered wit] La calcareous shell, like 
those of birds. The eggs of fresh -water tortoises are in some places a lucrative article 
of eocnnom, from the quantity of oil which is obtained from them. 

The 0. are found only in the warmer' parts of the world, but their numbers m some 
places am asbmhhhigly great. None of them can properly be reckoned British, although. 
t stray turtles have, in a few instances, been found on the British shores. A few species 
•‘occijr in the southern parts of Europe, and some are found in 'the temperate parts of 
North America. 

All the ape-'ies are extremely tenacious of life; they are capable of extraordinary, 
abstinence, and of living lorn/ after having sustained hi Juries which would have been 
immediately destructive’ to almost any other animal. They arc also remarkable for their 
longevity. 

The ilesli of some kinds of turtle is well known as an excellent article of food. The 
eggs of some are equally an esteemed delicacy. Tortoise-shell (q.v.), and the oil already 
mentioned, are the only other valuable products of* the order. 

Further infofmatioii concerning the 0. will be found in particular articles devoted to ■ 
some of the different genera and species. See also 'Reptiles. 

Fnsil C/r^ooh.—FoDb tracks on the triassic sandstone of DumfnesshircwtTC referred 
by their discoverer, Dr. Duncan, to tortoises. Similar tracks have hum noticed in De- 
vonian and oolite strata. Their vagueness, however, does not indicate with any cer- 
tainty the animals which produced them. The first indisputable evidence of chelo 
uinn life occurs in the upper oolite,, where the* re mams of several pond-tortoises and two 
or three turtles have been observed. In the newer deposits, they increase in number, so 
that between 70 and 80 species have been described from the tertiary strata. In the 
eocene deposits of the London clay, at the mouth of the Thames, there occur the 
remains of more species of true turtles than are now known to exist in the whole wo; hi 
Some oc these fossil G. wore of a size proportioned to. their colossal companions; as, for 
instance, the gigantic land tortoise (colossochcii/s) of the Sewalik hills, whose carapace 
was as mat h as 20 ft. in length. 

CHELSEA, a city in Suffolk co., Mass.; pop'. *80, 21,785, a suburb of Boston, with 
which it is connected by ferry, and horse and steam railroads. C. is separated from 
East Boston by (A crock* and from Charlestown by 'Mystic, river, which is cros.-eu by a 
bridge 8, BOO ft. long. The principal public buildings, besides churches, are the city 
hall, The U. S. naval hospital, the marine hospital, odd fellows' and masonic halls, and 
Winnisimmot hall. 0. is in the Boston customs district, and there are some manufac- 
tories in the city; but the business of 
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usual civic government of mayor, aldermen, and common council ; with ponce,- fire, and 
water departments, board of education, etc. C. was settled in 1630 under .the . name' of 
Winnisimraet, and was a part of Boston until 1788* when* witli adjacent settlements, it 
was, organized as the town of C. It was incorporated as a city in 1857. 

CHELSEA, a suburb of London, in Middlesex, on the. left bank of: Hie Tlmincs, 
41 m. w.s.w. of St. Paul's. The river is lucre crossed by a fine iron bridge. Pop. *71, 
258,050. Many of the nobility and gentry formerly resided at C., and some of its coffee- 
houses were much resorted to by pleasure- parties in the 17th .and 1.8th. centuries. C, 
has - water- works to supply London, a chain-pier, and floor-cloth factories, .besides a 
• training-college for male and another for female teachers, and the Cretiiorne house 
gardens, now a place of public amusement. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL is an asylum for disabled or superannuated soldiers. The 
building whs commenced in 1509, as a Protestant theological seminary, by Dr. Matthew. 
Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter; and James I. gave it a charter in 1510, as Kkig 'Jump's college. 
When Sutcliffe died in 1629, the building was less than half finished, and the students 
were only 15 in number. Shortly after this, the scheme was abandoned, and the build- 
ing used for various purposes. It was then rebuilt, and made into an hospital for dis- 
abled -soldiers by Charles II. By a warrant issued in 1684, one day’s pay per year, and 
two in. leap-years, were deducted from soldiers’ pay, for supporting C. II. This deduc- 
tion has long ceased; tlm hospital being maintained by parliamentary grant. The 
hospital has. accommodation for about 600 persons besides officers. Attached to it are 
about 40 acres of land, used as public gardens and exercise ground. It is governed by 
a board of commissioners, comprising ex officio the lord president of the council, the 
first lord of the treasury, and the secretaries of state; but the more immediate manage* 
ment is. in the hands of about 120 persons, . of whom 20 are military officers, 20 civil 
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ublimed sulphur, ; which grew -'or sprang "like;., a flower 
ni of salt, to hydrochloric acid, the corrosive- acid or 
t ; and a multitude of other names had a like fanciful 
ded the system of-'- nomenclature which is followed still 
ended that, the names of simple as well as compound 
by system. Hence, such terms as oxygen (from axics, 
‘d-prodvcer, given from the notion then held that no 
water, and gennao), the water-pro* 
the formation of -water 
:er, has so .completely .changed 
* names are now found t<? 


s should be regulated l v 
germao, to produce), the/add 
without oxygen ; and hydrogen (from hydor, 
m the suppos itiori that hydrogen had more to do with 
3ther element. The advance of chemistry, kowe 
:>a of chemists regarding the simpler. bodies, that sue! 

nnd thereafter, though such as had been given on this system were retained, 
pvor; has been discarded, and the systematized 1 nomenclature -restricted -to com- 
balances. A remnant of i he system, however, still subsists at the present time, 
I the scientific names of all the metals end - in. umf.. •I-n'.'the'-'nbn--metallic; .ele : - 
c } ose analogy exists between chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine; and to 
Ins, the common termination me has. been given; and for it similar reason, ear- 
:>n, and boron, end in on. As a general rule, however, the chemical name of 
itary substance does not convey any scientific meaning, anti must -be regarded 
-le mark or --designation, analogous to the names;.. of-. persons,- .which give.no 
yarding their moral character or physical development/ The ancient and. more 
metals retain tin Ir popular titles, such .as gold, silver, and copper; but the in mb 
liscovered me inis have r.arnes given which end in urn. The symbol of an ele*. 
>tained from the first letter of its Latin -name, as O for oxygen; PI for lead 
ahum ), When the names of two or more elements commence with the same 
mailer letter, or satellite is attached to one or more of these ; such .as .8 for sub 
for selenium, and Si for silicon. For a complete table of. the symbols of the 
y substances, see Atomic Weights. 

ante of a compound substance generally indicates the elements of which it is 
Tims the name oxide of iron indicates 'that the rod powder (rust) is made 
:gen and iron; the sulphuret of lead (galena), that it is composed of sulphur and 


Oxygen forms- oxides. 

Chlorine chloride^ 

f Bromine ** bromides* * 

Iodine “ iodides. /• ' 

S’luorinb. “ fluorides* 

Fiitrogen “ : nitrides,- . ■ 

, .Carbon • . “ carbides or carburets. 

Sulphur “ sulphides or sulplnirets. 

Selenium <c selenides.-or seleiuurets. 

- .• Phosphorus' forms phosphides or phosphuretd, 

'When two elements combine with each other in .more than one 
lent, (see Atomic Theoby and Atomic Weights), the names of 
are contrived -so as to ex press Ibis. The term p-moxide is Applied 
equivalent of oxygen with one equivalent of another element”; dev 
containing a larger proportion of oxygen than the protoxide; ai 
oxygen is dill further im routed. The conn /nh oxide is used when 
the proportion oft wo equivrJi i is to one equivalent of the other ( 
when live proportion is as tlrve to one. A .vnfoxidc contains less 
of oxygen ; and n peroxide, is the* highest oxide not possessing acid 
prefixes arc apple d to tim compounds of chlorine, sulphur etc. 

.When ore element combines w ith another to produce several d 
field properties, various terminations are employed to distinguish il 
oxygen combines with n number of the elements to produce with 
compounds, the more highly oxidized of which receive the ter mbs 
containing to oxygen end in ms. Thus, stilphmvb acid contains 
oxygen to one equivalent of sulphur; and PulphuivM's acid, two < 
wiili one equivalent of sulphur. These terminations are qua! it 
prefixes hypo (under) and hyper ( over). Tims, //^p^ulplmr/c acid 
pound containing less oxygen than the sulphunb acid, and hypos u 
less oxygon than snlphurw acid. 

When acids combine with bases or metallic oxides to form sail 
pounds, Um names of which arc ir.ftuouced by the terminations 
sill pi urn); acid and soda form the sulphate of soda; sulphuiw* ac 
phd<? of soda; and hypvsx 1 1 p ! 5 u vo up, acid and soda, the 7t?/p0sulph&r 1 
manner, uitr/s acid with potash forms the nitm& of potash, whilst 
asli produc e the nitrate of potash. 

If a symbol be employed alone, it represents one equivalent of 1 
signifies one equivalent, or eight parts by weight, of oxygen; C, < 
parts by weight, of carbon; II, one equivalent, or one part "by weigl 
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combination of two elements is represented by placing the symbols for those elements 
finle by sitle; thus, HO signihes oiie equivalent of hydrogen and one equivalent of oxy- 
gen viixVa state of chemical combination (viz M water); and NaCl is one equivalent of 
sodium (LaX. natron ) united with one equivalent of chlorine {viz., common salt) 

When two or more equivalents of one element unite with one or more equivalents of 
another element, the number of such equivalents is signified^ by a small figure being 
placed immediately after the symbol-' of the element so multiplied. Thus, hit, repre- 
sents one equivalent of hydrogen in combination with two equivalents of oxygen {per- 
oxide of hydrogen); equivalent of manganese with two of oxygen, (black 

oxide of manganese); Fe 3 0 3 is two equivalents of iron with three equivalents of oxygen 
(fust); andPML is three equivalents of lead with four equivalents of oxygen (rt d lead). 

In expressing the formula of a compound substance, the symbol of the metal or its 
analogue is placed first in order, and is succeeded by the oxygen, chlorine, or similar 
element. Tims, the symbol for the chlorine of mercury is always written IJgCl, never 
CiHg. The same order is carried out in the construction of the formula of more com- 
plex°suhstanees; the metallic half is placed first* Thus, sulphate of iron— containing 
sulphuric acid and the oxide of iron — is always expressed as FeO,SO a , never BO-fFeO. 
In other words, the symbols are written in the order in which the substances would be 
named in Latin. 

In the construction of the formulas of complex substances, the comma (,) and plus 
sign (4-) are often introduced; the former to separate the symbols of substances which 
trs closely united together, and the latter to form a line of demarcation where the com- 
ponents are less intimately combined. Thus, FeO,S0 3 -j-K0,80» represents the com- 
pound of the sulphate of iron with the sulphate of potash; KOI +PtCL is the double 
chloride of potassium and platinum. 

Large figures placed at the left hand of a formula multiply all the symbols till a 
comma or plus sign appears. Thus, 8SQ 3 represents three equivalents of sulphuric acid; 
8PbO,A is three equivalents of oxide of lead, and one equivalent of acetic acid; and 
IvO,B0 3 + ALOaiBBOa + 24110 (alum) is one equivalent of the sulphate of potash, with 
one equivalent of the sulphate of alumina, and 24 equivalents of water. When. a com- 
pound, substance requires to be multiplied, it is inclosed within parentheses, and a large 
figure placed immediately before it; thus 8(KO,C 2 O a ) + Fe 2 0s,SCc0 3 4-6HO represents 
three equivalents of oxalate of potash, one equivalent of oxalate of iron, and six equiva- 
lents of waiter. * 

In expressing the formulas of organic compounds, the symbols are written in the 
following order ^CHNO. Thus, turpentine is C a H 4 , alcohol is (LB, -XL, and morphia is 
CaJLdSTOr, 

Arbitrary symbols are occasionally, used to represent important complex substances. 
Cyanogen is known as Cy; the organic acids are recognized by their initial letter with 
the sign (—) drawn above, as T for tartaric acid, C*lLi0 lrt ; A for acetic acid, CJIaCL; 
and O for oxalic acid, C2O3; while the alkaloids are represented by their initial letter or 

+ t* 

letters with the sign (-f) above; thus, Sr for strychnine, GisH-aNsO*; Mo for morplua, 

* 4 “ 

C 3 4 H 1S ^ 0 6 ; and Q for quinine, C^H^sO*. 

Occasionally, in treatises on ruineralogical chemistry, arbitrary modes of expressing 
the composition of minerals are resorted to, which it is not necessary here to explain. 

CHEMICAL TOYS, which in the course of recent years have been brought promi- 
nently before the public, deserve a brief notice. “Pharaoh’s serpents,” which are 
described in the article Stjlphocyakogen; are highly poisonous, and during combustion 
evolve dangerous vapors. Larmes du Liable , or “crocodiles’ tears,” are formed of 
metallic sodium, burn, with extreme violence if thrown into water, or even if moist - 
ened with water or heated, and scatter .particles of caustic alkali, which may inflict 
serious burns. “ Sunshine in winter evenings,” “fiery swords,” etc., are formed of 
magnesium, and, like the preceding, may cause serious burns. Pyroxylin, which is 
identical with gun-cotton, is the active agent in the various toys known as “will o' the- 
wisp paper,” “parlor lightning,” “fireflies,” etc. The use of these toys in teaching 
rudimentary chemistry to children and young persons is quite incommensurate with 
their danger. 

CHEMISTRY is that branch of natural science which takes cognizance of the changes 
that bodies undergo when they are influenced by affinity (q v.). Changes that do not 
alter the nature and properties of substances— such as the falling of a body by gravity, 
or its expansion by heat — belongs to physics or natural philosophy. In chemical changes, 
again, the properties of the substances are permanently altered. * Thus, when a piece of 
iron is left exposed to damp air, it is after a while converted into a reddish brittle sub- 
stance (rust), owing to the union with it of the oxygen of the air. Ohemiury, then, 
may be most simply defined as that branch of natural science which considers ft ) The 
combination of two or more substances to form a third body, with properties unlike either 
of its components; and (2.) The separation from a compound substance of the more 
simple bodies present in it; and considering that the steps of the combination and 
decomposition of substances can never be correctly understood without an intimate 
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knowledge of the properties of substances, it follows that the science of G. must 
likewise "take into notice the description of all the simplest as well as the most complex 
bodies. ■ ■■ ' ■ 

-'Wheh- the science of C. is considered as a whole, including the properties of all the 
elements or substances, and tin?, combinations and changes which limy can under all cir- 
cumstances undergo, it is distinguished by the' title of pure, theoretical, or philosophical O. 
Particalay: departments of 0., where the science is confined to the examination of special 
objects, receive distinctive names; as physical G,, or chemical physics,: 'which i considers • 
pirn no men. i. bon i-e ring on natural philosophy and 0 mineraJogical G\, /which .-takes cog- 
nizance of the composition of minerals; physiological G., which includes the changes 
which food undergoes in its transit through the animal economy, and the transforma- 
tions that fake place in organic substances , generally.; medipal G.> .which' -considers' the 
composi i ion and compounding of medicines;'' ag7icultmah G., which relates to the com- 
position. of soils and manures, the ingredients in plants, and. the best modes of supplying 
the food they, require, etc. Inorganic G. takes cognizance of dead matter, and the 
changes it undergoes, whilst organic 0. considers the substances obtained from plants 
and animals. 

0. ranks as one of the arts as well as one of the sciences, and the division oi .'practi- 
cal G. comprehends the rules and processes which must be followed, and the mechani- 
cal means which, must be resorted to, for the successful prosecution of the art. Practi- 
cal G. is subdivided into analytical G. (q.v.), which is occupied with the separation of 
simple substances from more complex— as chlorine (Cl) and sodium (Na) from the chlo- 
ride of sodium or common salt (Nad)— and to the estimation of the quantities of the 
several ingredients; and synthetical G.\ which has for its object the union of simpler 
bodies to form more complex— as hydrogen (II) and oxygen’ (O) to form water (HO). 
The art of (may lag (q.v.) is a department of analytical chemistry. Applied C. includes 
the art of manufacturing the various substances employed in commerce and in domestic 
life, so far as chemical processes and application are required. It is subdivided into 
technical </., which relates to everything connected with the arts and manufactures; 
ami pfmrmrmeallcal 0 which takes cognizance of the substances used in medicine. 

History . — The Egyptians appear. to have possessed the greatest amount of chemical 
knowledge ,of all the nations of antiquity. They preserved dead bodies from decay 
(see Mommy), fixed colors in silk by means of mordants, prepared many medicines and 
pigments, as also soap, beer, vinegar, metals and metallic alloys, common salt, vitriol, 
soda, sal-ammoniac, glass, enamel, tiles, and painted earthenware. The Chinese were 
very early acquainted with the processes for dyeing, and the preparation of metallic 
alloys, I ho fabrication of niter, sulphur, gunpowder, borax, alum, porcelain, verdigris, 
paper, etc. From the Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans derived wliat chemical knowl- 
edge they possessed ; but they added little or nothing; and when the migration of the 
northern' tribes, and overthrow of the Homan empire, took place, a stop was put for a 
time b> the advancement of all science in Europe. The prosecution of chemical knowl- 
edge was taken up by the Arabs before the 8th e., and was carried on by them and by 
their European scholars, the alchemists, with the results described under Alchemy. The 
first germs of a real science of C. seem to appear about the end of the 17th and begin- 
ning of the 18th c., in the .‘'peculations of Bee her (q.v.) and the phlogistic theory of Stahl 
(q.v.). After tills, 0. rapidly advanced. In 1718, Geoffrey brought out the first table of 
affinities; in 1 ITT Bncrlmvc published many original experiments on the chemical rela- 
tions of he a; and light; in 1724 Hales, and in 1750 Black, published researches on the 
air and aeriform bodies, showing that the carbonic acid evolved during fermentation, 
respiration, and by the action of acids on chalk, was different from atmospheric air. 
In 17.H-5D, Mu rg raff added to the then known earths — lime and silica — two others, 
aluninmn and magnesia,; he also extracted sugar from plants. In 1770, Priestley began to 
announce his discoveries of oxygen, anmxoniacal, hydrochloric, and sulphurous acid gases, 
etc. In li7;)-8d, Seheeic contributed chlorine, hydrofluoric, prussic, tartaric, mid gallic 
acids; also baryta,, phosphoric acid from bones, etc., and gave the first hints regarding 
a new doctrine of combustion. About the same time Bergman and Cavendish enlarged 
our knowledge of the gares. Lavoisier, between 1770 and 1791, reorganized much of 
the then known 0., and founded a system of 0. which still remains as tlic skeleton of 
the science. lSerthollet, in 1787, contributed much to the doctrine of affinity, and made 
researches in chlorine, etc. Fourcroy and Yauquelin advanced organic (A ; Klaproth 
gave many contributions to mineral 0. Richter devoted himself to the doctrine of com- 
bining proportion, which was afterwards perfected by Dalton, as noticed under atomic 
theory (q.v.). The discovery of galvanic electricity by Gnlvani, and its advancement 
by Volta, led sir Humphry Davy, "and others, to important researches in the metals 
and gases. Gay Lussae and Thehard advanced our knowledge regarding organic sub- 
stances and the chemical relations of heat. Berzelius made laborious researches in 
mineral and arave an exactness to this department which is matter of astonishment 
to the chemists of the present day. He was also Hie* author of the electro-chemical 
theory, which has been almost perfected by the labors of Faraday, De la Rive, Bec- 
querel, etc. Organic 0. has latterly advanced most rapidly under the researches of 
Liebig, Wohler, Mitsehcrlich, Mulder, Laurent, and other* Sec Atom, Atomic Thequy, 
Atomic Volume, Atomic Weights, Affinity. 
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man in his energetic appeal in favor of the metric system, “the cubic meter hr one 
million, and you have a fit measure in terras of which to express the cuuaeHy of tho 
Atlantic, or its cubical contents of brine; divide the cubic meter by one million, and you 
, arrive at the petty volume of the gambler's ordinary die. Modern Chemistry. j>. i 2 L 
This last-named volume, the millionth of a cubic meter, taken as so much' distilled 
water at a temperature of 4° C. (its point of greatest density), furnishes the metrical 
unit of weight called the f/mm, which thus forms a link connecting weight with meas- 
ure. Again, dividing the edge of & meter cube, which is a linear meter,' into 10 parts, 
called decimeters, and cubing one of these parts, we obtain a unit of volume or capacity 
to which the term liter is applied. The various weights in use are all rnulfipios or divi- 
sions by kins. Thus, 10 meters form a decameter, 100 ix hectometer, uud ICKJO u kilo- 




.CHE3HXBTBY. It is Impossible in this article, to do more than briefly describe 
of the most important of the numerous changes which have been introduced into the 
science of chemistry within the last few years. 

1. The system of measuring temperature, lengths, weights, and •volumes has been 
altered. : The centigrade has completely superseded the Fahrenheit', t he nno \ net v Ic scale 
In all recent chemical works, and the French .metric '{which is u decimal) systc m Iras 
'.been adopted for all measurements- and weights, inches and their fractions being replaced 
by lOths; pr lOOths of a meter, and grains by grams. ItAias this advantage over all 
the oilier systems, of possessing one fmrdamenud 1‘neur uni!, from which nil the irm id- 
eal ions of linear, superficial, or solid dimensions, and of weight nr® deiiveC See 
M : ETEitp Liter, Geam, Pbako. This unit is the iO-milliohth pa. I of a quadrant of 
■the meridian, or of the distance from the pole to the equator, it is only to measures 
of weight -and- capacity; or volume that *we need here refer. “ Multiply” says I)r. Hof- 


l CUBIC DECOTITBS, 

= 1 litre, 

3=1003 mfifio ae&timSires# 

= *f ik~o ^ a cuiiic metre; 
containing, at 4* O. temperature. 
V?att-r, 1 kilogrammes 10G0 grammes , 
an<2, at 0° 0. 9 and 0“°?G pressure, 
feydregea, 1 eritli = G'GSSG gramme. 
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meter; while ,Uh of a meter is called a decimeter, r J B th a centimeter, and ^tli a 
millimeter, the Lreeiv prefixes in all eases denoting^muitiplication, and tlie Latin divi- 
sion. , The- reader will .do. well to recollect the following* rough' comparisons between the 
chief French and English measures chiefly used in chemistry, as otherwise he can form 
no conception of the length, size, or weight of the substances treated of; A meter ~ 
nearly 1.1 linear yard = 89.37 in. ; a millimeter = 0.089, or nearly ^ g th of an in. ; a. centi- 
meter • = 0.89, or nearly |th of an in.; and a decimeter = 8.94, or nearly 4 in. ; a grain 
= 15-48 gr. ; and a liter = rather more than 61 cubic in., or a pint and three-quarters. 
The, accompanying figure represents- a cubic decimeter. Two of the edges of the front 
side are divided, as may be seen, into 10 linear centimeters; and the space occupied by 
a cubic centimeter is shown on the tipper right-hand corner of the tube. Now, a. 
cubic decimeter is employe.il-. as a unit for measures both of /weight and of volume, 
for in the former . capacity it contains, at 4- 0., 1 kilogram, or 1000 grams of dis- 
tilied water, and^ in the latter it loses its name of kilogram and receives the appel- 
lation of liter, which corresponds to 1000 cubic centimeters, or T ^th of a cubic meter. 
Chemists have long felt the want of an appropriate volume,' with, its corresponding 
•weight, to serve as standard units of measurement, and prof. Hof man has selected 1 
cubic decimeter = 1 liter, as the most appropriate unit of volume, and the weight of 
this measure of pure hydrogen as the unit of weight, hydrogen- being -taken-’ at 0° G. 
temperature, -and 0t !1 76 v: ' pressure. ^ To this standard weight-writ, which = 0.0896 of a 
gram, he assigns the name of erlth, from the. Gi;eek kriihe, a barley-corn, signifying 
figuratively a small weight; and the weight is now in universal acceptation amongst 
modern .British chemists. There is probably no figure in chemical science more impor- 
tant than this one (0.0896 of a gram) to be remembered and kept ready for calcula- 
tion; for it is the standard multiple or co-effleient by means of which the weight of 1 
liter of any other gas, simple or compound, is computed. “ For example, the relative 
volume-weight of^ chlorine being 85.5, that of oxygen 16, and that of nitrogen 14, the 
actual weights of 1 liter of . each of these elementary gases at 0° C. and 0m76 pres- 
sure, may be called respectively 85.5 erlths, 16 enths, and 14 criths . So again with 
reference to the compound gases, t he relative volume-weight of each is equal to half 
the weight of its product-volume. Hydrochloric acid (HC r l), for example, consists of 1 
volume of Iiydrogen + 1 volume of chlorine =. 2 volumes, or by weight, 1 + 85.5 = 36,5 
units; whence if follows that the relative value-weight of hydrochloric acid gas is 

~ w*— = 18.25 units; which last figure therefore expresses the number of eriths which 1 

liter of hydrochloric acid gas weighs at0°XVand Qm76 pressure, 18.26 X 0.0896 = 1.6352 
as the actual weight Jo grams of hydrochloric add gas. Again, as the product-vol- 
ume of wafer, gas ril-h)?. [’ taken at the above 'temperature and pressure, contains 2 vol- 
umes of hydrogen + 1 volume of oxygon, and therefore weighs 2 + 16 = 18 milts, the 

single vol ume of water-gas. weighs ~ = 9 units, or substituting .-as before the concrete 

for the abstract value, 1 liter of water-gas weighs 9 eriths; that is to say, 9 X 0.0896 
grain = 0.8064 gram.” — Op. eft. p. 18i. In concluding this subject we will only 
fail her remark, that when a closely approximative result, suffices, the crith may be esti- 
mated at 0.09 gram. 

2. Such terms as of omit i weight, atom , and molecule are now employed in a stricter 
sense than formerly'. Every element has been held from the time of Dalton to have a 
number called its atomic weight. This number, according to Dr. Franklaud, one of our 
most di.- (inguished modern chemists, is made to represent, as far as possible: 1st, The 
•smallest proportion by weight in which the element enters into or is expelled from a 
chemical compound— the smallest weight of hydrogen so Entering or leaving a chemical 
compound being taken as unity. 2d, The weight of the element in the solid condition 
at any given temperature contains the same amount of heat as seven parts by weight of 
solid lithium at the same temperature. 2d, The weight of the element which, in the 
form of gas or vapor, occupies, under like conditions of temperature and pressure, the 
same volume as one part by weight of hydrogen .” — Lecture INotesfor Chcmieal Stiv- 
dents, 1866, p. 2. Recent investigations have led chemists to assign to many of the 
elements double the atomic weights that were previously assigned to them.! Thus, 
taking as formerly the atomic weight of hydrogen as the unit, the atomic weight, or, 
as H is now often styled, the atomic -number of "oxygen is changed fiomSto 10, that 
of carbon from 0 to' 12, that of sulphur from 16 to 32; and this doubling is by the 
latest writers extended to most of the elements except the halogens, nitrogen, phos 
phorus, boron, the. metals of the alkalies, gold, and silver. The old atomic weights 
are still recognized as eomhlmig or equivalent numbers. The reason why this doubling 
of the number 1ms been adopted will he presently given. The distinction between an 
atom and a motee/de must he clearly recognized. “We may define an atom of an ele- 
mentary body to be the smallest proportional weight thereof which is capable of existing 

* It is almost unnecessa ry to notice that Gm?6 signifies 0.70 of a meter, or nearly 30 inches- -the ordi- 
nary a fn a -spheric pressure at the level of the sea. and at Jat. 

tfhe reason why the. formula II.. O, instead of TIC, for water is used, will be presently explained. 

$ The artido ‘‘Atomic Theory 51 in the body of the work has been rewritten m accordance with the 
new views. 
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in chemical comMnaMoh; and we may define the molecule of an elementary body to be 
the smallest proportional weight thereof which is . capable of existing in tlm/py or 
imcomMmd state ” This,* which is Hcfmnn’s definition ( Modern- "GJiemistry, p. 157), is 
now generally accepted. Thus a molecule (or elementary molecule, as it is often termed) 

may consist either of an isolated atom, or of a group of atoms. 

The bulk of a molecule, or the molecular, volume of an element in the gaseous or 
vaporous state, is the same as the molecular volume of hydrogen at the. same temper- . 
attire and pressure, and in a large number of cases the molecular weight of an element 
is twice its atomic weight. Dr. Frankland gives the following list of the elements 
whose molecular volumes have as yet been determined: Tlie molecules of mercury, 
cadmium, and zinc contain one atom, and are termed monatomic molecules ; those of 
hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, nitrogen, sulphur, and selenium 
contain two atoms, and are termed diatomic mohculcs; the molecules of oxygen, as ozone, 
contain three atoms, or are triatotmc; while those of phosphorus and arsenic are tet.a- 
tome, and those of sulphur under certain conditions are htmtomic. Tims an element, 
as in the cases of oxygen and sulphur, may, under different conditions, have two dis- 
tinct molecular weights. 

8. We shall mow proceed to explain the reasons why many of the atomic weights 
have been doubled. “It is obvious,” says Dr. Odiing, in his elaborate article on 
Atomic .Weights” in Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 456, “that the atomic 
•weights of ' an element and of its combinations should be selected so as to express Iko 
entire series of combinations by the simplest series of formula; ; so as best to accord 
with the chemical properties and metamorphoses of the bodies; so as best to illustrate 
their analogies with other bodies; and so as to be in relation with their physical prop- 
erties* such as their specific volumes, specific heats, isomorphism, etc.” We shall 
endeavor to show how he applies these views to prove that, in the case of oxygen, 16 
parts of that element, or the quantity thereof which unites with 2 atoms of hydrogen, 
is the smallest proportion of oxygen that can enter into a combination. “ We find, 
in the first place,”* says Div Odftng, “ that the quantity of oxygen contained in the 
great majority of definite oxidized compounds must necessarily be represented by 16, 
or some’ multiple of 16 parts. Thus, the molecules of all hydrates, double oxides, 
acids, oxisalts, aldehydes, ketones, alcohols, oxacid-ethers, and a great number ami 
variety of other compounds, doubtless forming together 00 per cent of all known 
compounds of oxygen, cannot be represented save with 16 parts, or some multiple of 
16 parts of oxygen. For example, the molecules of hydrate of potassium f benzoic, 
aldehyde, a, cetone, chloral, hypochlorite of sodium f each contain 16 parts of oxygen. 

The molecules of spindle, brown JiatmaUte, camphor, bennle , acMate of sodium,® benzoic 
acid, etc., each contain twice 16 parts of oxygen. The molecules of 'nitric acid, rjy- 
term , chlorate of potassium f salicylic acid, cmgite, etc. each contain three times 16 parts 
of oxygen. We need not carry the quotation further, it being sufficient to remark that 
Dr. Odiing gives similar lists of substances whose molecules each contain 4, 5, 0. 7, 
etc., ti mosaic parts of oxygen. Hence it follows that when two bodies onlydilfer in 
composition by the different proportions of oxygen which they contain, that diiTcrenee 
amounts to 16 parts, or some multiple of 16 parts of oxygen. This is well shown in 
the two following series of bodies given by Odiing, in the former of which the symbols 
are arranged according to modern views: 


KOI, Chloride of potassium. 
KGlOs, Hypochlorite of potash. 
KOI 0 4 , Chlorite of potash. 
KClOe, Chlorate of potash. 

KOI 0 8 , Perchlorate of po tash. 


C4II,, Ethylene. 
C4II.1O2, Aldehyde. 
C4H4O4, Acetic acid. 
C4H4OG, Glycolic add. 
O4H4O g, Glyoxylic acid. 


It is obvious that in both these series each term differs from the preceding one 
simply by 0 2 > or 16 parts of oxygen. Again, the quantity of oxygon which can be lib- 
erated by any reaction, and which, either alone or in the form of water, can be added 
to or separated from a compound, must be 16, or some multiple of 16 parts. Thus, 
each molecule of nitrate of soda (KaO,K0 6 ), when decomposed by heat, yields nitrate 
of soda (NaO,K0 3 ) and O a (or 16 parts of oxygen); similarly, each molecule of per- 
manganate of potash, when decomposed by sulphuric add, yields manganese — alien, 
and O4 (or twice 16 parts of oxygen); and each molecule of chlorate of potash 
(K0,C10 S ) is decomposed by heat into chloride of potassium (IvCl) and O 0 (or three 
times 16 parts of oxygen). Again, water (and consequently its main constituent, oxy- 
gen) is always eliminated in double or some higher even atoms. Tlius, formic 
add (O2H2O4) yields carbonic oxide (C-»0-») and two atoms of water (HAT,) ; alcohol 
(OJIfiOA yields olefiant gas (C4H4) and two atoms of water (1I/H); oxalate of ammo- 
nia (NH^GTHO-i) yields cyanogen (C 2 N) and four atoms of water (II 4 0 4 ); and innu- 
merable additional examples might be given. On these grounds (and many additional 
ones might be adduced if space permitted) it becomes obvious that if the vast majority 
of oxidized bodies were correctly formulated, they would be represented more simply 

* In these cases, one of the new forms of nomenclature Is introduced. 
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by the formal® in which 0 = 10 thanby the formulae in which 0 = 8, Hensons of a 
similar nature have led to the duplication of the atomic weight, of carbon, sulphur, and 
many of the - other elements. There must obviously be some means of distinguishing, 
when O indicates 8 or 16 parts of oxygen, 0 indicates 6 or 12 .parts of carbon, etc. 
Various inodes of distinction have been adopted by different- chemists. ' In Watts’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry (publ ished between 1863 and 1868), the new atomic weights "are 
represented by the same symbols which have hitherto been adopted for the old weights; 
while the latter (when they. arc occasionally introduced) are printed in italic capitals; 
thus water is represented by II s O in the new and by MO in the old system, acetic add 
by CjIL.iOj in the new and by CJI x 0\ in the old system, etc. A more common means 
of indicating win n the value of the symbol of an element is doubled in -value is by 
drawing a-iiorizon pit bar through it, a . notation due to Berzelius* thus, €vx>,Sr repre- 
sent respectively an idpui of carbon, of oxygen, and of sulphur in the new system. 
This system is useful in forming, as it were, a bridge to facilitate the passage from 
the old to the new -system, and will gradually disappear when all chemists recognize 
the doubled atomic weights. Naqiiet, Miller (in the 3d edition of his Chemistry, i.864), 
and others, adopt this barred system, and the latter frequently gives the formulae per- 
taining to both systems; for example, FeO, SOsHO s ,6B.O, or -|^'^Ou''Ha-9,6H-aOv repre- 
sents the composition of the crystallized sulphate of protoxide of iron often described 
as protosulphate of iron. — Inorganic Chemistry, 3d ed., p. 6. Some writers, as Frank- 
land, in his Lecture Neeles for Chemical Students, 1866, following the plan of Watts and the 
contributors to his dictionary, unreservedly adopt the doubled atomic weights* and 
represent them by the old formula' ; thus O, C, and S represent .in these works precisely 
double the weight of oxygen, carbon, and sulphur that these capitals represent in the 
1st and 2d editions of Miller’s Chemistry, Fownes’s Manual 'of - Ohemidn/, . and other 
standard works published a few years ago. It is now customary for the writers' of 
chemical papers who ob ject to the barred symbols as being unseemly, to insert at the 
commencement C = 6, () = 8, or 0 = 12, 0 = 16, in order that the reader; may be able to 
recognize which system is adopted. 

Cht mieal NoinerCdature is still in an unfinished state. The chemists of all countries 
are, with one notable exception, agreed as to the names and symbols which should 
represent the different elements. The French chemists persist in designating nitrogen 
by the name of azote, and of using Az instead of N for its symbol; and in Italy the term 
(izoto is still employed, but as it is often coupled with the symbol N. it willprobably soon 
be exchanged for the more general term nitrogen. When the elementary bode s* unite 
■together, they form a binary compound. The nomenclature of the binary compounds is 
in' a transitional state. The compounds of sulphur with metals used to form' sulpha rets, 
latterly they have been termed .sulphide*, and now they are denominated after a third 
fashion; sulphuret of potassium (for example), after having been for some years sul- 
phide of potassium, mm b< mg termed pota&dc sulphide. In cider to obtain, uniformity, 
the following rule is adopted by the representatives of the modern school. The names 
of binary compounds are fi rmed from those of their constituents, the English or Latin 
name of the positive constituent with the terminal ie preceding that of the negative 
constituent, which is made to end in ide. Thus: potassium and sulplmr form potassic 
sulphide; sodium and oxygen form sodie oxide (formerly soda or oxide of sodium); 
silver and chlorine form argentic chloride (formerly chloride of silver); lead and 
iodide form plumbic iodide (formerly iodide of lead); calcium and chlorine form calcic 
chloride (formerly chloride of calcium), etc. When the same elements' form two com- 
pounds, theone which contains the smallest proportion of the negative element. is dis- 
tinguished by changing the terminal syllable of the name of its positive constituent 
inti! ous, while the terminal ic is retained for the compound containing the larger pro- 
portion of the negative clement. Thus, 1 atom of iron and 1 atom of oxygen form 
ferrous u,viw (the old protoxide of iron); 2 atoms of iron and 8 atoms of oxygen form 
ferric o.vidc (the old peroxide of iron). Sometimes the same elements form more than 
two compounds with one another and then the prefixes hypo and per are employed. 
When a binary compound contains oxygen, and becomes an acid when made to unite 
with water, or becomes a salt, when united to a base, it is termed an anhydride (q.v.) or 
anhydrous acid. Thus 1 atom of carbon and 2 atoms of oxygen form carbonic an hydride, 
formerly known as carbonic acid gas; 1 atom of sulphur and 8 atoms of hydrogen form 
sulphuric anhydride , etc. In a considerable number of cases, the trivial or common 
name has not been displaced by the new systematic name; thus water, ammonia, hydro- 
chloric acid, phosphnreted hydrogen, sulplmretcd hydrogen, etc., are not ns yet 
replaced by hydric oxide, hyciric nitride, hydric chloride, iiydric; phosphide, hydric 
sulphhle, etc. ; and soda and potash are still preferred by some chemists to sodic and 
po&ft&ic hydrates. 

The term acid was originally applied only to substances which, like vinegar, pos- 
sessed an acid taste; it is now made to include a large number of com pounds which do 
not possess this property. The most general definition of acids is that of Gerhardt, 
-which is adopted in Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry — namely, that “acids are salts of 
hydrogen.” A more intelligible definition to ordinary readers is that which is adopted 
by Frankland, in which an acid is described “as a compound containing one or more 
atoms of hydrogen, which become displaced by a metal when the latter is presented to 
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the. compound in the form of a -hydrate.” Thus, using the new nomenclature and atomic 
■weights, nitric acid and so die hydrate, yield sodic nitrate and water — 


Nitric acid. 

N0 3 H 


Sodic hydrate. 
+ NaOH 


Sodic nitrate,.' 
■ N0 3 Na 


Water.' 

H a O, 


in wlii cli reaction the hydrogen of the nitric acid is displaced by the sodium of the sodic 
hydrate (or soda), and as only one atom of hydrogen is displaced, nitric acid is said to 
be monobasic. When an acid admits of the displacement of two atoms of hydrogen, it 
is termed dibasic ^ -as tartaric, oxalic, and, according to recent views, sulplluric acid; 
and when three atoms can be replaced — as in the case of common phosphoric acid, 
HaPO-i, in which H 3 may be displaced by K 3 or Ag s , the . acid is termed tribasie. The 
nomenclature of the compounds of acids with bases is, still unfixed. The names of the 
alkali-metals (potassium, sodium, and. lithium) arid alkaline-earth metals (barium, cal- 
cium, etc.) are now commonly substituted for those of their oxides in t-lie nomenclature 
of the corresponding oxygen salts — as, for example, carbonate of minim and sulphate of 
'calcium, fox carbonate; of '.soda and sulphate- of lime. The names of these bodies are 
thus brought into uniformity with those of the salts of iron, copper, etc. In Watts 1 
2)iciiomry and Frankland’s Lecture Notes such compounds are denominated sodic car- 
bonate, calm sulphate, sodic. nitrate, etc., and these terms will doubtless soon be* generally 
adopted for the metallic salts of the oxygen-acids generally. The nomenclature of com- 
plex inorganic bodies is founded, for the most part, on the theory of types, the names 
of particular compounds being obtained from the name of the type by prefixing to it 
adjectives which express the nature of the element by which the hydrogen of the type 
is replaced and the n urn her of atoms of it contained in one molecule of the compound 
By way of illustration, w T e give a simple and a complicated example: 

bismuthic oxychloride, while l \ 0 2 = tetramercuro-tetrahydric dioxi- 


1 N« 

dichloro-dinitride. The nomenclature of organic compounds is founded on the same 
principles as that of inorganic bodies; but our limited space prevents our entering into 
this subject, 

Chemical notation has been considerably altered by certain members of die recent 
Chemical school; but on the whole, the modifications, since the time when the system 
of Berzelius was introduced into England in the third edition of Turner’s Mcmmts of 
Chemistry, are not numerous. The most important are the introduction of “ general 
forumhe” by Gerhardt, in which letters of variable ‘value are' used- as coefficients. instead -. 
of numbers, arid Odliug’s method of denoting the atomicity of polyatomic elements and 
radicals by means of accents placed above the symbols, which are then called bashed 
symbols. Bee Tiiiads. Chemists are still at variance as to whether, when 'two or more 
atoms are represented in a compound, the figure indicating the repetition should be 
above or below the symbol; whether, for example, water should be represented by iTQ 
or HoO, and alcohol by CTPO or C 2 H 0 O. The ordinary or dualisKe system, ‘according 
to which the elements combine in couples to form compounds, winch, similarly unite by 
twos, led to the division of salts into two classes— viz., into salts composed of an oxygen 
acid and an oxygen base, which were hence called oxygen salts, as MaO.BOr* and 
KQ,NO 0 , which an the old notation represent sulphate of soda and nitrate of potash; 
and binary or haloid salts, of which chloride of sodium, Is a Cl, is the type, which are 
formed by the union of the radical in hydrogen acids with some metal/ Davy consid- 
ered that the former class might be made similar to the latter by regarding them as com 
posed of a, metal and a compound radical having tlie same electro-negative chemical 
relations as the radicals in the hydrogen acids. According to this view,' a radical, BO*, 
not yet isolated, combines with hydrogen to form sulphuric acid, and with a metal to 
form sulphates, sulphuric acid being "represented by H,S0 4 , and sulphate of lime by 
Ca,S0 4 . In like manner, nitric acid and the nitrates were supposed to contain a radical, 
NO Against this view Gerhardt urges that we know nothing of tlie proximate con- 
stitution, but are merely acquainted with the ultimate composition of compounds. 
Hence we now no longer use a formula for sulphuric acid indicating its supposed con-., 
stitut.ion (HO,BO s b but regarding it as a dibasic acid, express it, either as Miller does, 

by Ha SO* or by HaSQ* (where S = 82 and O — 16), or by O a , if we adopt the 

type-notation; and w r e must not omit that Frankland, who may be regarded as tlie lead- 
ing representative of the English school of modern chemistry, represents it by the 
formula BOsHos, when Ho is the abbreviated formula for HO/aud represents a com- 
pound radical, to which he gives the name of hydroxy 1c, and which is commonly 
known as biuoxide of hydrogen, being expressed, according to the old system, by HO*, 
The following examples may enable the reader to pass from one system to another; 


Sulphate of potassium 

Sulphate of zinc 

Kitric acid 

Nitrate of sodium 


Old System. ■ Barred System. New Atomic Weights. Branldand’s Notation : 
KO.SO* KflSO* K.S0 4 SO.-TCo. 

ZnO,SO s .7'HO -KngQ 4 .7H fl O ZnS0 4 .7Ho0 S0&o a Zno".60B 
HO,NO 0 HX~P n HNO a NO, .Ho. 

NaOjNOs NaK-cK, NaNO„ NOaNao. 
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whiel: 
sente 

pvobii,)!> soon gpHato geuend use m consequence of Praiibland’s great influence as the 
't r of-mines, and at the royal institution.* 

as Hofrnai 
,11 of his . 

' decree o f 
is fuimskx 
Brown 


. express* 


id' 


fy ■ ‘ ■ i . , ’ . * V a,A JlUi5blliUH.Uil. 

for a description of what is meant by- atomicity- -or 
» T‘ ,w }b qv : 1 ] lhrtt ”' {U ' e > and the reader will do well to -study lectures 10 and 
htwrri,' Utemmry. In the article just mentioned, we larva stated that the 
Homicity or an element is indicated by the number of dashes with which it 
Li, in me so-called, r/rap/ue . notation, which, in the hands of Eekule, Crum 
%- v \\ hrankiand, and others, has proved a' most valuable aiddn explanation 
amuiJon ox ehemicar compounds, the degree of atomicity of an atom is thus 

H' by @~ , Zn! f by -.@~ 2 B"' 

(boron) by Tp * , Oh by -(c)- , K* ,aad • 


element, says. I rank land, “ either alone or in combination, can exist -with 
any of its bonds disconnected; hence the molecules of all elements with an odd 
number ox bonds are generally diatomic, and always polyatomic — ie., they contain two 
or more atoms of the element united together. Thus : 


own bonds 


Hydrogen, 

HV 

'C-sapiSa 

0-0 

Chlorine 

CTq 

0-0 


]S 7 a 

€H) 

Phosphor^ 

£*4 




0r(p) 

even number of bonds can 
each other. Thus; 

exist as a monatomic molecule, its 



Graphic, 


w 

C®) 

Zifi'tiL* 

Ea" 

<®> 


This graphic notation is most useful in fixing upon the mind the true meaning of 
symbolic formula}, and in oluculaiiug the internal arrangement of the very complex 
molecules which often occur m both mineral and organic compounds. It also affords 
an easy means of showing the causes of isomerism in organic bodies. The following 
example will sultico to. illustrate our meaning. The simplest of the alcohol family, 
met hylic alcohol, is derived from marsh-gas by the substitution of one atom of Frank- 
land's hydroxyl, Ho or HO (O •== 1 G), for one of hydrogen. 


CEoRo (qv CIjL-,0). 



Marsh-gas. 



Methyllo alcolioL 



*Amiho:- peculiarity of FranfclamTs notation is the introduction of thick letters (Egvptian capi* 
Tzy' , 1 ’ ' ' m 1 l ‘\ ‘ v- 1 * con >id d m jte ihafc the cl menu u presented by the ftr«i s,nt» ol of a 

nnr m thy t vpy isdireedy united by points of attachment or bauds with tfm other 

: ‘ ! 5 J}ipcunfl radicals tYsllowincr the fi "Si symbol. Thus, to uso his own illustration and nota* 
, :eon, tiiO; .rormti! a SO., ?- f,i ~ -■*-*- 

the four bonds of the’i 
(By humid we mean ; 


C&eiJodstry« 
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the great majority of these compounds are arranged in series, of tv hick each group dif- 
fers from the preceding one by a fixed additional number of certain atoms. Thus (see 
Armstrong’s Organic- Chemistry , pp. 148, 144) twelve alcohols are represented by the gen- 
eral formula O n H 2n tsO (new' notation),, the first being represented by OH jOptud the others 
differing f rom it by an additional number of multiples of CH a . Bodies of analogous prop- 
erties thus united are termed homologous. Again, every compound in a homologous series 
yields other compounds differing in composition from that from which, they are derived, 
but yet bearing a different relation to it. Thus, alcohol yields ether, aldehyde, and 
acetic acid, and these so-called heterologous bodies form collateral series. •This 'inode of 
c ossification is daily extending. It includes the organic- radicals, such as i mthy], ethyl, 
allyl, phenyl, cyanogen, etc.; the hydrides of the compound radical*, such as m : hylic 
hydride or marsh-gas, benzol, cyanic hydride or hydrocyanic acid, elc. ; tlio ahySok 9 
■which form; one of "the most important of the families of organic compound :s, and which 
• are considered in a special article in’ this Ex cyclopaedia; the aldchycl. s and eiders belli 
of which are specially described; the adds, of which the monobasic acids alone include 
six series, amongst which are the acetic or fatty series, represented by the general for- 
mula C n Ho ri 0 3 , and containing 19 or 20 distinct acids, the oleic series, the lactic series, 
the benzoic or aromatic series, etc. — while the dibasic acids may be divided into four 
series, in which occur the succinic series, containing nine acids, most of which present 
several modifications, and the tartaric series; the anhydrides (q.v.), of which .those be* 
longirlg to the acetic acid group may be arranged in series ; the ketones or acetones; the 
compounds of nitrogen containing the amines, .amides, imkl.es, etc. ; and, in short, except- 
ing the natural alkaloids, the protein-compounds and their derivatives, the uric acid 
group, pigments, etc., there are few organic compounds which will not soon find a 
definite place in a series. 

Iu this article we have strictly confined our remarks to the subjects bearing on gen- 
eral, and for the most part on theoretical chemistry. We may, however, allude, in con- 
clusion, to two subjects, which have undergone a great development during the last few 
years— viz., volumetric analysis and -the synthesis of organic bodies, both of which arc dis- 
cussed: iii special- articles. , 

general tenor of this article shows that chemistry is at present in altogether a 
dual:; state. As prof. Anderson of Glasgow observes in his address to the chemi- 
cal section of the British association in Sept. ,"1867, the atomic theory, which, at the 
commencement of the 1 present century, sufficed to explain all the facts of chemistry 
that were then known, is now quite inadequate to that end. At that time, chemists' 
were acquainted with comparatively few compounds, and in these, oxygen was of such 
preponderating importance, that the science might have been almost termed “ tiie chem- 
istry of oxygen.” Oxygen is now deposed from its high place, and is supplanted by 
carbon io such a degree, that one of the first living chemists has actually proposed for 
organic chemistry the name of “ the science of the car boa compounds.” ifn< is gradually 
accumulated in the course of time which did not admit of explanation on the Daltonian 
theory; and as their number increased, such terms as catalysis, allotropy, etc., were 
invented, under which such facts were grouped together as were supposed to depend on 
ilar causes. Such grouping may have certain temporary advantages, provided it is 
understood that, to use prof. Anderson’s words, it is “ (he grouping of igumanee.” 

It is indeed obvious that a true theory of chemistry must be a part of a general theory 
dynamics, and that until we obtain some more distinct idea of how the atoms are 
grouped in the molecules of substances (see Atomic Theory) than wo at present possess, 
the link connecting theoretical chemistry and theoretical dynamics is wanting. The 
doctrine of atomicity evidently points to some general truth; it 1ms been of great use in 
grouping together numerous facts, and in leading to investigations which have resulted 
in the discovery of many new facts and new generalizations, but wernowwant an explana- 
tion of tins doctrine, and this chemistry does not appear to he able to give me The want 
of a theoretical explanation does not, however, render a generalization valueless, and 
much progress lias been made of late years in ascertaining the “ chemical structure ” of 
sub.stu.uces— that is, in obtaining graphic formulas, which consistently represent all the 
reactions by which the substances are formed or transformed. Before discussing the 
subject of chemical structure, it will be well to consider somewhat more fully than has 
been done above, the reasons why certain numbers have been selected for the atomic 
weights of the elements rather than any multiples or submultiples of them (see Atomic 
Weights). It was pointed out by Dulong and Petit that, a close relation exi>ls between 
specific heat of a solid elementary substance and its atomic weight, 'rims, if we 
take the old system of atomic weights (q.v.), and multiply the specific heat of each solid 
element by its. atomic weight, we find that the elements form three groups. In the first, 
the product of specific heat into atomic weight, or atomic heat , varies from 0 to 6.0. In 
the second it varies from 8 to 8.8, In the third group, containing the allied (dements, 
carbon, boron, and silicon, no regularity can be traced. By far the greater number of 
id elements belong to the first or second group. Now iUs plain that the atomic heat 
a member of the first group is approximately double that of a member of the second 
as the atomic weights are to a certain extent arbitrary, we can make tho 
of the two groups agree by doubling the atomic weights of the members of 
group. This was first proposed by the eminent Italian chemist, Cannizzaro, 
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now been accepted by most Ciiemists, These new atomic weights not only' 
greatly simplify Dulong and Petit 3 law, but are also ih harmony -with many other 
facts, n ( 1 oi wnicxi were observed after the change had been made. Thus the fprmiiW 
of .corrosive sublimate, bichloride of tin, and zinc methyl are, according to the old 
system, Hg( 'I ; ,bn( I 2 ; and ZuG 2 H 3 and H =1. According to the ''new system they are ’ 
HgCI 3 ; SnCl 4 ; and ZnCallfi. 

it will be at once observed that the second set of formulae represent just twice the 
quantity represented by the first; now the second -'formulae 'express the molecular weights 
of the substances according to Avogadro’s law (see Atomic Theo-ry). Further, if we 
adopt the old atomic weights, we see no reason why oxide of lead should readily form 
basic salts, while oxide of silver does not. This peculiarity is to some extent explained 
by the now atomic weights; thus we have nitrate of silver— old formula AghTO,,, new 
formula; A gli 0 3 ; nitrate of lead— old formula PblNO 0 , new. formula Pb(N0 3 ) fl ; basic 
nitrate of lead— old formula PbO.PbH O 0 , lie w formula Pb»0(ISf O s )«. The contrast will 
be better seen if We put the new formul® into a graphic form. 

Nitrate of Silver. Nitrate of Lead; • . ' ' Basic Nitrate of Lead. 

0 o 0 


Ag — 0 — j>r 


N — 0 — Pb— 0 — In 


0 o 
i^G)— Pb— O— Pb-O-K 

1 1, 

We at once see the connection between the dyad character of lead (— Pb— ), and the 

occurrence of basic ■salts. ■ 

Similarly we know that if we pass a current of chlorine gas into a cold solution of 
caustic potash, we obtain a mixture of chloride of potassium and hypochlorite' of potash 
~C1* + SICHO = KOI + KCiO-j-IIaO. But that if, instead of caustic potash, we take 
.slaked lime, wo obtain, not a mixture, but a single substance: Cl a 4- CaH 2 0 2 == CaOCla 
-[■- HaO. Putting the new symbols into a graphic form we have: 

+ II — O — H, and 


Cl 

H— 0— K 

01- 

-K 

1 + 


ss : 


Cl 

II — 0 — II 

01- 

-0— K 

01 

H— 0 s 

C1- 


+ 

Ca 

= 

C 

01 

II— 0 — ✓ 

Cl- 

-O'- '• 


Ca + II— O— H. 


Where we see 'why we have a mixture in the first ease, and a single substance, in the 
second, the. reason being that calcium being a dyad, one atom of it represents two 
atoms. of potas ium. ® any other' examples might be given, but these may soil ice as 
. an:, incllcati.oh of the reason's which have induced .ehe.niisfA to prefer the atomic weights 
given in the ;v< pud column in the table m the article Atomic Weights. 

Assuming, then, these atomic weights, let us return to the subject of Ckemiei d Struc- 
ture, 


lure. This may Ire defined in various ways, but most conveniently as the indication by a 
graphic formula, or something equivalent to it, of all the chemical changes by which 
•the '■substance;; can be formed or decomposed. This will best be illustrated by means 
of a few examples, and we shall select these from among organic compounds" that is, 
ci’inpuunb of carbon, because tin structure of these compounds has been must fully 
investigated. 

Ace-tie acid has (on the new system, which will be exclusively used in the remainder 
of i his article) the formula C-jiliOj. If it is treated with caustic potash, it yields 
acetate of potash according to the equation (A II 4 Oa -|~ KUO = (J s 12 a KO a ~f 11:0. ' Here 
one atom of hydrogen has been replaced by one atom of potassium, and we find that 
further treatment with caustic potash does not cause any further replacement, of hydro- 
gen by potassium. Wo may therefore write the formula of acetic acid thus: H — (Chi’! -Op, 
and this formula indicates the replaeeability. of me atom of hydrogen by metal, and 
explains (as far as such form aim ca n : explain anything) - the .occurrence of such com- 
pounds as rcetifie of lead (CoHrO*) — XT— ( 0JI : ,O.fi, and all the other aeelabas. The 
qucsiiop now remains, what is the structure of the group. (C 3 II 3 0a), which is united m 
acetic acid M hydrogen, and in the acetates to metal? 

To answer it wc must examine some other reactions of acetic acid. When treated 
with pcnlachloride o'" phosphorus, it loses an atom of oxygen, the place of which is 
taken by two atoms of chlorine — the pentnehlorkb of phosphorus taking live oxygen in 
exchange for the chlorine; but instead of obtaining a compound (04L 5 OCb), wc find 
that the result wexpre* sod by the equation: 0 2 11 j 0 2 ~j~ PCI;, =■ CallaOCl + IK'l + POCls. 
We thence conclude that in' noetic acid the atom of dyad oxygen removed in tlio action 
given above was united to an atom of hydrogen, and to the group (0 2 U 3 0), and repre- 
sent the change thus: 


(C 2 H 3 0)— 0— H + PC1* =r (CJI ;t O)-Cl -f Cl— II + POCb ; 


•• •. 
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the rep1aceraeiit'pf-,tjhe v djad. osygenby two' atoms of the monad chlorine necessitating' 
the full big amrder of the compound. "The reactions of chloride cl* acetyl (C dhOCi) 
load its- to the. further conclusion, that* the atom of hydrogen replaceable by me tal is the 
atom not present in chloride of acetyl, so; that the formula (C 2 HaO) — 0 — H is a fuller 
and more explanatory form of (ChiisOa)— K. Again, if we heat acetate of \ tush with 
caustic, 'potash, we have marsh gas (OH*) given off, and the residue consists of carbon- 
ate of -potash- 

H 

(G2H3O)— 0— K + K — 0-~H = H— 0 — H + E— 0— C— 0— S; 

A A 

and this, decomposition can only be represented if we give acetic acid the formula 

,H - * ; 


II — 0 — 0 — O — II ; 


when we have 


H— 6^-0— O-' K + E— 0— H = H— 0 — II + K— 0—0—0— E; 


the dotted lines separating in the diagram the symbols of the parts of the molecules 
which change places. 

We have considered only a few of the reactions of acetic acid, but the formula just 
given is equally consistent with all the others. It is therefore said to exhibit the struct- 
ure of acetic acid. This word .“structure” is perhaps a little misleading—- we' must, 
recollect the precise sense in which it is used, as a concise representation of many 
reactions. It is conceivable that it may have some relation to the actual 'relative posi- 
tion of the atoms in a molecule of acetic acid, but we have rfofc as yet any means of 
ascertain ing whether this ..is so or not. 

We may illustrate the meaning of chemical structure further by a somewhat more 
complex; case. ; Asparagine, a colorless - crystalline substance extracted from a; pmagus, 
and aksd from the -blanched- shoots of other plants, has the composition expressed by the 
formula GhllaNaOa. When treated with caustic potash . it .yields ammonia and a .body . 
called aspartate of potash— -the potash salt of aspartic aciu. The change is obviously 
H * 

an exchange of K—0— and ' JST— and- -may. be thus indicated: 

II ' 

j t — H : j i r~TL 

G, HeEOa— K‘ -1- II— 0— K = GhHoIIOs—O — K + H— N 

: H * : : H 


Aspartic, acid. -is then (CJTeNO?)— 1 0— -H, and we have to study its decompositions in 
order to discover the structure oi the group (GYH.iNO s ). Now, aspartic acid is uum/ked 
by nitrous acid, and the . products are niirocron eve, water, and malic acid, thus: 

■ C 4 H,N0i + EN0 3 = C«H fl O 0 + N 9 + H a O. Here wo have the' triad nitrogen of the 
aspartic acid replaced by the dyad 0, and the monad group— 0— II of the nitrous acid, 
PI s 

and this .leads -.to -the - formula. N — (G4H4O*}— 0 — II for aspartic acid. The equation 

II — 

above thus becomes: 


(O4II4O3)— 0 — H+H— 0 — N ' 


Aspartic Add. Nitrous Acid. ' ■ Nitrogen. Water. Malic Acid. , « 

When malic acid is treated with liydrobromic acid, we obtain water and bromo-succinio 

acid: ■ Ah. A- .V-AA aA. G AW'Gy 

+ Brill = H-O-i-H + Brl(0,H,0d-0-H; ' 

Malic Add. Hydrobromic Acid. Water.’ ■ Bromo-succinis Acid, 
and we can prove that the groupH— O— , here replaced by By is that one which in 

aspartic acid is represented by 1ST — . * Bromo-succinic acid, when, treated with nas- 

H— ' 


0=KeK+ : 04-H— 0— (C 4 H 4 O 9 — 0— H. 

: H— ' : 
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cent hydrogen, lias its bromine removed and hydrogen put in its place, thus yieldin'* 
succinic acid (0„HcO,y We shall most easily .arrive at the structure of succinic aci3 
by studying its synthesis. . , 

-Oleiianfi. gas (CsH.j) unites with bromine to form a liquid" having the- ■ composition 
(C a HiBr,), .and (as can easily bo proved by its relation to glycol and gly collie acid), a 
structure represented thus; 

II H 

Br— 0 — 0— Br. 

. . . . ,i.: i 

. This' bromide' of ethylene, as. it is called, when treated with cyanide of potassium, gives 


Miv-uuuv vt wvituou, viucu tt.c:HUU WJLUJl B^UIUB U.JL XJ^^aSSiUIU, i 

bromide of potassium, and a substance which may be called cyanide of ethylene- 
in in (3 and cyanogen changing places (G 2 H 4 Br 2 ) + 2KC3ST = C 2 H,(OH) 3 + 3EBr. 
cyanide of pjptassium is II — O — K, it follows that cyanide of ethylene is 


II II 


N EE C — 0 — O — C = N; when this product is boiled with, caustic potash and water, ammo- 
H H 

nia is given oil, and succinate of potash remains in solution. Here we have nitrogen 
uniting with hydrogen, while the place of the nitrogen is taken by that .with which 
the hydrogen was united— viz., the dyad O, and the monad — O— K. We thus obtain 
the structural formula of succinic acid. 

0 II I I O 


II — O — C — C — 0 — C — 0— II 

* ii 'll 

Here are obviously two hydrogen atoms having a different function from the rest — 
those, namely, which are replaceable by. metal,' and which, in the above formula, are 
represented as directly united to oxygen. That it is not one of these that is replaced by 
bromine follows from the fact that bromo-succinic acid has also two atoms of hydrogen 
replaceable by metals in exactly the same way as in succinic acid itself, and as the 
other four atoms of hydrogen do not differ m position in the diagram from one 
another, wc have only one possible formula for bromo-succinic acid; and therefore, for 
malic acid: 

0 II H O 

„ j i i i 

H— 0— 0— 0—0— U-0— H; 

H— A ii 

0 II II o 

H— 0—C— €!—[)— i—O—H. 

! I 

H— X II 


and for aspartic acid: 


We have, however, two possible structural .formulas for asparagine, as it is plain that the 
two groups H — 0 — in aspartic acid are not similar to one another, and we 1 


groups 11—0 — in aspartic acid are not similar to one another, and we have not as 
yet any means of deciding between them. The reader will see that they are different, 
and from the way in which structure has been proved, will also see that' reactions may 
be obtained which would decide between the two. 

It is not necessary to give any further examples of ehemical structure— the two wc 
have treated in some detail may suffice to show how the principle is applied, and what 
is the nature of the evidence in ‘favor of particular structural formula?. * 

. GII2PIBIS a xu DBTCr&XSTS, Laws delating to. Under the head Apothecary 
(q.v.Mvili bo found the diMiuction between that profession and the kindred one of 
piiarmyeenUcal chemist. The pharmaceutical society of Great Britain, founded in 1841 
for raising tin standard of efficiency in the practice of dispensing and compounding 
drugs, was incorporated by royal charter in 184-3. An act was passed in 1853 defining 
the qualifications of pharmaceutical chemists, and the society’s powers for examining 
and granting qualifying certificates. The pharmacy act of 1808, referred to below, still 
further defines its duties and privileges. As in the case of medical practitioners, there is 
no penalty for mere practice; but the assumption of the specific title named in the act is 
punishable by fine. . The legislature presumes that certificates obtained by examination 
are evidence of efficient education, blit that the freedom of engaging in business ought 
not to be interfered with; and that the right of the subject to consult whom he chooses, 
or to buy drugs from whom he will, must be respected. This seems a sound view*. 
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Serious mistakes, such as the substitution of one medicine for another, to the injury of 
the purchaser, are punishable by law, both in the unqualified and in the case of those 
qualified tinder the -act*. The public also derives great and increasing security in tins 
and m all other departments of human enterprise, from the improving effect of free com- 
petition. The operation of the act was simply that of indicating to the public, by a 
name or title, a class of druggists possessing a higher education.. In 1868 it was deemed 
necessary, owing to the frequent evils arising from the facility of obtaining poisons, to 
enact that no person should sell, or keep open shop for selling poisons, or assume or use 
the title of chemist or druggist or pharmacist, unless he be registered under the act 61 
and S3 Viet. c. 121, amended by 82 and 68 Viet. c. 117, and conform to the regulations 
as Jo, sale of poisons. All persons who in 1868 carried on the business of chemists and 
druggists, and their apprentices and assistants, were entitled to be registered. The 
■ register of chemists and- druggists under this act now contains the names of all qualified 
persons in Great Britain. 

CHUiOTYPE is the name given by its inventor, C. Pul, a Dane, to the art of pro- 
ducing on a- metal plate, by a chemical process, an engraving in relief. The outline of 
the process is this: On a polished plate of zinc an etching or an engraving is made in the 
usual way. The depressions of this design are then filled up with a melted metal— the 
nature of which is not revealed — and this superadded metal is then reduced to the exact 
level of the zinc, so that the design now appears as if inlaid. An acid is next applied 
to the surface, .which attacks the zinc, without affecting the inlaid metal ; and thus 
there results an exact copy in relief of the original intaglio engraving. In competition 
with wood-cuts, relief-lithographs, and copperplates, C. does not seem as yet to evince 
any great superiority ; it- fails especially in that character of strength and softness 
which wood-cuts express so well. The* prints produced by this art look more like 
engravings than like wood-cuts: They have this advantage, however, that they give an 
exact copy of the original design made by the artists on the metal ; whereas in. wood-cutting 
the drawing made on the block may be impaired in its effect by the engraver. C. m 
particularly adapted for, producing maps by the common printing-press. Pill practiced 
Ills invention at first on a small scale in Copenhagen, from 1848 to 1846, and then exten- 
sively in Leipsic. In 1850, he went to Vienna, where he was employed in the imperial 
printing establishment. 

CHEMNITZ, a L of Saxony, is situated at the base of the Erzgebirge, and at the con- 
fluence of the river Chemnitz with three other rivers, in lat. .50° 50' n., and long. 17° 55' 
east. It is the principal manufacturing town of Saxony— .its industry consisting in 
weaving cottons, woolens, and silks, and in printing calicoes, chiefly for German con- 
sumption. Cotton stockings are a most extensive manufacture, and rival the British in 
quality and cheapness. The American markets are chiefly supplied from this place.- It 
has several extensive machine factories, producing machinery for flax and wool spin- 
ning, weaving, and '-milling;' industry. Amongst the numerous educational institutes 
of O. are schools of weaving, mining, and tailoring. For four centuries 0. was a free 
imperial city. Traces of its antiquity are seen in* many of the buildings. Pop. bo, 
85,884. 

CHEMNITZ, Maktin, next to Luther and Melanchthon the most distinguished Ger- 
man Protestant theologian of the 16th c., was b. at Treuenbrietzen, in Brandenburg . 9th 
Inov., 1523; studied at"’ Frankfurt and Wittenberg; and, in 1548, became rector of the 
cathedral-school of Konigsberg. About 1550, he began to devote himself seriously to 
theology, and in 1553 went back to Wittenberg, whore he delivered prelections on 
Alelanchthoa’s Loei Communes , from which sprang his own Loti Theolo<jici, which, for 
method and learning, excels all similar books of the same age. In 1554, he was made a 
preacher in Brunswick, where he wrote his Bepetitio Sana Dortrinp de Y>m Prevent kt 
Corporis et Bunyu inis Domini in Cam a Baeva (Leip. 1561), in which he defended Lull mr’s 
view of the Lord’s Supper against that of the Swiss reformers; the Thvolophi Ju^uiiorvm 
Pmtipua Capita (Leip. 1562); and the Emmen Coneuii Triclenthd (Leip. 1565), a work in 
which he has argued with remarkable acuteness and learning against the dogmas of the 
church of Rome. Ilis Corpus Doctrines Prvtenim (1566), written in conjunction with 
Morlin, became a standard work of divinity among the Prussian Protestants. But 
his greatest ecclesiastical achievement was inducing the Saxon and SuahiaE churches 
to adopt as .their confession of faith the Concorclienformel , and thus extending and con- 
solidating the creed of Lutlicr, He died at Brunswick, 8th April, 1586. 

CHEMNITZXA, a genus of gasteropodous mol Iusca. It has a slender, elongated, many*, 
whorled shell; the whorls striated; a simple semi-oval aperture; and a horny operculum. 
There are many recent species scattered all over the world. The discriminating char- 
acters of the fossil species being taken from the form of the shell, it m more than pro!) 
able that the remains of very different animals arc classed under this generic name. No 
less than 180 species have been described, occurring throughout all the divisions of the 
fossiliferous strata from the lower Silurian upwards. 


CHEMOSH, the national deity of the Moabites and the Amorites. Solomon intro 
duced the worship of O. into Jerusalem, but Josiah put a stop to it. Scholars are not 
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agreed as to descriptions either of the deity or the worship. Jerome identifies C. with 
Baal-Peor; others with Baal -Zebu b ; Genesius with Mars, or some god of war ; some with 
Saturn, as the star of ill -omen; O. haying, according to Jewish legend, been worshiped- 
in the form of a black stone; and Maimonides says his worshipers went bareheaded, and 
used no garments sewn by the needle. Hackmann makes the name equivalent to "royal 
deity,” and, apparently, children were sacrificed to him. 

CHEMUNG', a co. in s. New York, on the Pennsylvania border, intersected by 
Tioga river, and traversed by the New York and Erie and the Northern Central railroads, 
and the canal from Seneca lake to Elmira; 518 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 48,065. The surface is 
partly level and partly hilly; soil fertile. The chief productions are wheat, corn, oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, hay, butter, wool, honey, and tobacco. There are in the county 
several carriage and wagon manufactories, Hour-mills, saw-mills, tanneries, etc. Co. 
seat, Elmira. 

CHENAB', the largest, according io general opinion, of the five, rivers which give 
name to the Punjab. Like most of the principal streams of India, it rises to the n. of 
the Himalayas, making its way through the Ititanka nass at the height of IB.CJOft. above 
the sea, and having its source about lai 83° 48' n., and long. 77° 27' east. Aftet a descent 
of 800 m. , the C. reaches the level country. At the close of a course of the same length, 
it receives, on its right, the Jhelum in Lit. 81° 12' n., and long. 72° 12' e,; 50 m. further 
down, it is joined, on its left, by the Ravce; and 110 m. lower, it absorbs, through the 
Ohara, on. its left, the mingled waters of the Reas and the Sutlej. Lastly, at "a dis- 
tance of 60 m., the accumulated floods, under the designation of Pun jnud, lose them- 
selves in tiie Indus in lat. 28 3 55' n M and long. 70° 28' e.— being still 470 m. from the 
ocean. 

CHENAN'GO, a co. in s. New York, on a branch of the Susquehanna, and the Che- 
nango and Una dill a rivers, intersected by lire Chenango canal, and the Albany and Sus- 
quehanna-, the New York Midland, and a branch of the Delaware and Lackawanna 
railroads; 634 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 80,890. It has an elevated, hilly, and broken surface, with 
fruitful soil, producing corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, liay, cheese, butter, wool, maple 
sugar, and hops. There are in the county more than 40 cheese factories, and several 
flour-mills, tanneries, furniture and carriage manufactories. Co. seat, Norwich. 

CHENAN'GO RIVER, a stream i'n central New York, rising in Oneida co., and 
flowing, with a length of about 90 in,., through Madison and Chenango counties to the 
Susquehanna, near the Pennsylvania boundary. 

CH END Alt EE, or Ciiuxdeiiee. Bee Chaxdjiaibee, ante. 

CHENEY, Orr v kites Edward, d.d., b. 1836: a graduate of Hobart college and a 
student in the Virginia theological seminary (Episcopal). He had pastoral charge in 
Rochester and Havana, N, Y., and in Chicago, 111. In Dec., 1878, having left the 
Protestant Episcopal church,' he was chosen assistant bishop, and afterwards bishop; oL 
the Re formed. Episcopal church, then newly organized. He is a vigorous thinker and 
an able organizer; lie is still rector of Christ church, Chicago. 

CKfiNIEU, AniuuUMauth be, 1762-94; a French poet, b. in Constantinople. lie 
undertook military life, but resigned his commission after six months’ trial, and returned 
to Paris, where lie wrote idyllic poems, such as Le Mendicant; ZSAveugU; and Le Jeune 
Malade. Overwork made a journey for health necessary, and lie traveled in Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Grecian, islands. Returning to Paris in 1786, he recommenced study and 
work, and. produced the Elegies; Art cl' Aimer; . LJmenMon; Hermes; Burnnne, and La 
Liberie. Prom 1787 to 1790, he resided in London as a secretary to the French embassy, 
but neither the position nor the people were congenial, and he returned to France, plung- 
ing at once into the revolution, then well under way, taking the moderate side.. In 
1791, he was defeated as a candidate for a seat in tlie national assembly, and the next 
year an invective against the Jacobins involved him in a quarrel -with his brother Joseph, 
whom he was afterwards to defend against the attack of Burke. When the hopes of 
the monarchy were gone, he returned to literature, but the trial of the king brought him 
once more forward, and he took part in preparing the defense, and also drew up an 
appeal to the people, He was broken in health and spirits; Paris was dangerous; and 
he went to Versailles, where he wrote poems to "Fanny.” At Pussy, Jan. 6, 1794, he 
opposed tlie arrest of a lady in whose house lie was living, an act which resulted in his 
own seizure and incarceration in St. Lazare. Here he wrote La Jeune Captive for the 
duchess of Floury, and for the convention the furious iambics so often quoted. At tlie 
tribunal he appeared with 4.4 others, and 88, including himself, were condemned to 
execution. The next day, July 25, 1794, lie, with the counts de Montalembert and de 
Crequi, was led to death" As lie descended the steps of the conciergerie, he said to 
Eoucher, ‘ 4 Je n’ai rieu fait pour la posterity, Pourtant” (striking his forehead), " j’avais 
quelque chose la.” Three days later, in the same place, Robespierre and his fellows 
were executed, and the "reign of terror” was at an end, C.’s poems, with the excep- 
tion of two, remained unedited for a quarter of a century. 

; ; CHENIER, Maiub Joseph de, 1764-1811; poet and dramatist, younger brother of 
Andre Chenier; b. in Constantinople, and educated at the college de Navarre. ITe also 
served a short time in the army, but left it for literary composition, producing, at the age 
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of 20, Asemre, a tragedy • which • was not very successful. His next work, however, 
Charles JCIL, gave occasion for the commencement of Talma’s renown, and gained great 
popularity. It still keeps the stage. Following these came Iknry VIII. and Calm; 
in 171)2, Cams Gracchus, which was proscribed and burned because of the anti-anarchical 
phrase “ The law, and not blood;” and: the drama Tiniolem, proscribed in 170)1 The 
death of his brother on the scaffold took him away from play-writing, which he 
attempted- -again only once (in 1804), when lie produced Cyrus, which was not a success. 
He was long a prominent member of the Jacobin club; a member of the convention, 
and also of the council of five hundred, over both of which he presided; he had a seat in 
the tribunate, and belonged to the committees of public instruction, of general, security, 
and of public safety. In 1806-7, he delivered a. course of lectures, on the. language -and., 
literature -of France from the earliest period; and in 1808, at Napoleon’s request, he 
prepared liis Tableau llistorique de VEfat el da 1 rogrea dr la Llftevature Fraucaim, He 
was the author of many hymns, songs, and odes, among them the famous Chant da 
Depart; odes oh the death' of -Mirabeau, the oligarchy of Robespierre, etc.; tragedies 
that never reached the stage, and translations from the Greek, Latin; and German 
authors. As a satirist lie was said to possess great merit. 

... ■ CHEHONCEAUX, Castle of. . .. See Bleke, ante. 

GHSITOFOBIA'CEJS, or Salsola'ceje, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting 
of herbaceous and half-shrubby plants, with leaves entire or divided, and destitute of 
stipules. The flowers are inconspicuous, hermaphrodite, or unisexual ; the perianth deeply 
divided, persistent ; the stamens inserted into its base, opposite to its segments, and equal 
to them in number, or fewer; the ovary single, free, or occasionally adhering to the tube 
of the perianth, with a single ovule attached to the base of the cavity; the style generally 
with 2 to 4 divisions. The fruit is membranous, inclosed in the perianth, which some- 
times becomes fleshy. The seed has a curved or spiral embryo. — There are about 600 
known species, most of which have a weed-like appearance, and grow in waste places. 
They are widely diffused over the world, but are particularly abundant in the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia. Beet and spinage are among the best known and most useful 
plants of the order. Many are occasionally used as pot-herbs; as some species of 
chenopodmm and of orach e. The fruit of strawberry biite {blitum eapitatnm and I?, 
■wwgatitim), : a common weed in. the s. of Europe, has some resemblance in appearance to 
a strawberry, from the coherence of the fleshy perianths of a whole spike or head cf 
flowers, and a sweetish, insipid taste. The seed of quinoa (q.v.) is used for food as a 
kind of grain. Some of the C. are aromatic (see Chenopodium).. Some inhabit salt-, 
marshes, and abound in soda, as the saltworts (q. v.). 

ClfEHOPO'BHTM, a genus of plants of the natural order chsnapodmeem, of which some 
of the native British species are well known by the name of Goosefoot, as weeds grow- 
ing in gardens, on heaps of rubbish, and in waste places. The species are mostly an mails, 
with entire or toothed leaves, which in some of them have, a sort of mealy hoariness. 
They are mostly natives of Europe, and of the temperate parts of Asia; but some are 
natives of America, into which, however, some of the com ni, on European species have 
found their way, and are naturalized as weeds. The genus has hermaphrodite flowers, 
with perianth of five small green scales, five stamens, and solitary flat seeds. The leaves 
of many species are used as a substitute for spinage, particularly those of the Good 
Henry, "Wild Spinage, or English Mercury (O, bonus 'HefcHcm), a perennial plant, ' 
■native of Britain and other parts of Europe, often found growing by wayshLs with 
stem more than a foot high, powdered with minute transparent globules, and large, 
alternate, triangular, arrow-shaped, entire leaves. It is cultivated in some places, par- 
ticularly in Lincolnshire, chiefly for the leaves, but the young shoots are also used 'as 
asparagus. C. intermedium , C. album , etc., annuals, common in waste places, are also 
excellent substitutes for spinage. C. olid am or ‘calvaria (Stinking Goose foot), an 
annual with an extremely nauseous odor, growing in waste places in Britain, etc., 
especially near the sea, is a popular medicine, iii much repute as an antispasmodic and 
emmenagogue. O. boirys, u native of the s. of Europe, with pinnatifld leaves resem- 
bling those of the oak, and hence called Jerusalem Oak, is in use as an expectorant aud 
anthelmintic. It is not fetid like the species last named, In it, agreeably fragrant. C. 
mnbromides has a strong aromatic odor, is used in Mexico instead of tea, aud is much 
cultivated in France, an infusion of it being deemed useful in nervous disorders. C. 
anthdmintieim, the Wobmseed of the United States, has a strong and somewhat 
aromatic odor, and a high reputation as a vermifuge. Its seeds are chiefly used, or the 
essential oil extracted from them, called oil of worm-seed. More important than any 
of these species, as affording a principal article of food in the countries of which it is a 
native, is quinoa (q.v.). 

CHEOPS, according to Herodotus, an Egyptian king, called Clioia'bes by Diodorus, 
Bouphis by Manctho, Saophis by Eratosthenes, and in Egyptian “Khufu.” "He was the 
second king of the fourth dynasty of Manctho, and the builder of the great pyramid at 
Ghizeh. His name .was supposed to mean “wealthy,” or “having much hair.” He 
spent enormous suras on the pyramid (see Pyramid, ante), and one ‘improbable story is 
that he was compelled through want of money to sacrifice the honor of his daughter to 
insure its eomnletion. He is also denicted as impious towards the gods, closing the 
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temples, and stopping the worship ; hut subsequently repenting, and writing a sacred 
hook much esteemed by tiny Egyptians. The monumental information alxmt C. does 
not confirm the Greek historians; on the contrary, it records the construction of temples 
in honor of the gods, the repair of the shrine, and the gift of various figures to the temple 
of Isis and Athor, close to his own pyramid, and his construction or repair of the temple 
of the same goddess Athor, the Egyptian Venus, at Denderali, or Tentyris. 0. carried 
on war at the valley Magarah, in the peninsula of Sinai in Arabia; and a rock tablet 
represents him as having conquered the hostile tribes in the presence of the god Thoth, 
who had revealed to him the mines of the locality. His oppression had so afflicted 
Egypt, that charges of impiety had attached to his name; but the tombs of his children 
reveal no change in the established religion, and his pyramid differs from those of Ills 
predecessors and immediate successor only by its larger size and greater beauty. The 
date of C., according to Lepsius, is 8,095 to 8,082 b.c. ; but great difference of opinion, 
amounting to nearly 2,000 years, exists as to the time of Menes, from whom the lists 
separate him by an interval of 898 years. 

CHEPliJJEN, in the hieroglyphs “ Eh a fra,” called also Cephren, Chabrias, Soupbis 
IL, and Saophis TI.;; according to the legends, the son or brother of the Egyptian 
king Cheops. He built the second of the great pyramids at Ghizeh, near the sphynx 
and the great pyramid, and was said to have been tyrannical and hated, like his brother, 
so that his mummy was not buried in the sepulcher, but torn to pieces, and the sarcoph- 
agus emptied oi/ its' contents ;■ but there is no more reason for believing in his impiety 
than in that of Cheops. His wife was a priestess of the god Thoth, and another prince • 
of the family was a priest at Ilermopolis. He also built the small temple behind the 
sphynx. It is probable that lie lived 95 years, and his reign, according to Lepsius, 
was 8,082 to 2,966 b.c. A statue of him is in the Boulaq museum. 

CHEP'STOW, a river-port in the s.e. of Monmouthshire, on the right bank of the 
Wye, 2|- m. from its junction with the estuary of the Severn, and 14| in. e.ii.e. of 
Newport. It lies between bold cliffs, on a slope rising from the river, in the midst 
of beautiful and grand scenery. There is a line view from a rock called "Wind- 
cliff, 970 ft. high, 8 in. and a half up the river. The streets are broau. ...ere occurs 
the highest, tide in Europe, rising suddenly, with a fierce current, often 50, and on 
rare occasions even 70 feet. Large vessels reach the town. One of the wells of the 
■■town ebbs and Hows with the tide. Over the Wye Is a railway bridge combining 
the suspension ami tubular principles of construction. C. has ti magnificent castle, 
built in the 11th r\, and a line Benedictine priory recently restored. It has few manu- 
factures, hut exports corn, cider, hark, iron, millstones, timber, and salmon. Pop. ’71, 
8,8477 In 1875, 1018 vessels, of 81,586 tons, entered and cleared the port, 

CHEQUE. See Check, ante. 

CHER, a tributary on the left side of the river Loire, rising near Crocq, in the 
department of Crouse; Hows first n. by Auzances, Evaux, ■Monti 119, and St. Aniand; 
then n.w. through the department, of C. by Vierzon; then woslward by Scllcs, Mont- 
riohnrd, and BFre. to the Loire, which it joins below Tours. Its wholHength is about 
200 m. ■ and it K navigable for the la-d 41 of its course.— C tibu, the central department 
of France, to which the above river gives its name, is situated in lat. 46 ‘ 25' to 47° 89' 
n., and in long. V 55 to 8' 10' east/ The. surface is mostly level, traversed by well- 
wooded elevations, and produces corn, fruits, wine, hemp/ flax, etc. The climate is 
mild and pleasant. Agriculture and pasturage of cattle are both capable of improve- 
ment. Area, upwards of 2.700 sq. miles. Pop. GG, 845,618. O. is divided into the 
three arromli>>ements™~Pourges, St. Amand, and Sancerre. Bourges is the chief town. 

GHERAS'CO, a t, in the province of Ouneo, n. Italy, situated on the Tanaro, 80 m. 
s.e. of Turin. It has manufactures of silk, and a pop. of (1871)4,694. A. peace was 
concluded here between Louis XIIL of France, and the duke of Savoy in 1681. On 
April 28, 1796, the place was taken by the French; and here, three days after, the 
“Armistice of Oheraseo ” was concluded between the Sardinian commissioners and 
Napoleon by which the latter obtained the right of free passage for his troops through 
the Sardinian states; and the treaty that followed gave to the French republic Savoy, 
Nice, and the possessions of Piedmont to the westward of the Alps’ highest ridge. 

CHERBOURG, a fortified seaport t. and arsenal of France in the department of 
Manehe, is situated at the head of a deep bay on the northern extremity of the penin- 
sula of Cotentin, on the English channel, and opposite the w. coast of the isle of 
Wight, in lat. 49° 40' n., and long. 1° 85' west. Napoleon I. began to build the great 
defenses of this northern stronghold of France;, llis nephew, Napoleon III., developed 
his plans, but not with the original view of an invasion of England. Occupying a 
prominent position on the French coast, only some GO m. removed from the s. shore 
of England, the harbor- worts have been extended, strengthened, fortified; and provi- 
sioned with cannon — the dockyards improved, and facilities of embarkation afforded, 
to a degree that, as it, is unparalleled in ancient or modern times, not unnaturally excites 
the lively apprehension of Englishmen. A description of the stupendous breakwater 
of C., inclosing a space of nearly 2000 acres, will be found in the article Breakwater. 
In connection with its fortifications, this breakwater assumes an importance that attaches 
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to no other work of tlie kind in existence. At. the apex of the angle formed by the 
meeting of the two branches of the breakwater or digue , there is a center fort or battery, 
measuring 509 ft. on the inner line of the parapet, which forms a flat semi-ellipse; The 
circular forts at the extremities of the breakwater are remarkably well placed l’or pur- 
poses of defense. Behind the center battery there is to be an elliptical tower, measuring 
325 ft. on tlie major, and 123 ft. on the minor axis. Altogether there are six large batter- 
ies on the mole. The entrances, to the harbor are round the ends of the mole; and the 
passages are further defended by the fortifications of the He Pelee, and by the batteries 
of La Koche Cbavaignac and fort Querqueville. A series of coast redoubts, and the 
two large fortifications of Les Roches des Flamands and du Hornet, are situated behind 
this outer zone of defense. “The arsenal,” says Mr. W. H. Russell; who visited C. dur- 
ing the summer of 1860, “is inclosed by a continuous line of bastion and curtain of a 
very elevated profile, defended by outworks, wet and dry ditches, and by profuse bat- 
teries of the heaviest guns, either in casement or en barbette. Wherever you look, von 
fancy that on the spot you occupy are specially pointed dozens of the dull black eyes 
from tlieir rigid lids of stone.” Altogether, besides the batteries on the mole, 0. is 
defended by 24 regular forts and redoubts. The town itself is commanded by La- Route 
(an exceedingly strong fort) and fort d’Octevill'e on the heights behind. The military 
port of C. consists of an outer harbor of 776 ft. in length by 663 ft. wide, its minimum 
depth being 58 ft. , and the entrance to which is 206 ft. wide at its narrowest point. This 
harbor communicates by means of a lock with a floating basin, 957 ft. long by 712 wide. 
The outer harbor lias four building-slips for 120-gun ships, besides some smaller slips, 
and a fine graving-dock. In Aug., 1858, an inner floating-harbor was inaugurated by 
the emperor of tlie French, in presence of the queen and many of the lords and, com- 
mons of Great Britain, This harbor, entirely cut out of the solid rock, has a length of 
about 930 yards, and a breadth of 437 yards, and is surrounded by beautiful building- 
slips and capacious graving-docks. It is calculated that the roads of O. cannot, oil 
account of the small depth of the greater portion, shelter more than. 25 or 30 sail of the 
line, and about as many frigates, at one time. C. lias a commercial port quite distinct 
from the other, situated on the s.e. ; but it displays little activity, the principal exports 
being eggs, butter, and cattle. The town itself is insignificant, tlie streets being narrow 
and dirty ; and there are no public buildings of note. There are some manufactures of 
hosiery, chemicals, lace, and leather, and sugar and salt refineries; but the industrial 
energies. of the great bulk of tlie population are absorbed in the arsenal and dock-yards. 
O. is a very ancient place; in the 10th c. it was known under the name of C lanlsburg . 
In 1758, C, was taken by the English, who destroyed the naval and military -works, 
and levied a contribution on the "town. Pop,, exclusive of naval and military forces 
(1876), 36,338. 

CHERBULIEZ, Antoine feusEE, 1797-1869; a native of Switzerland, professor of 
political economy in Geneva and in the national polytechnic school in Zurich. He was 
a contributor to cyclopaedias and periodicals, and author of IJ Utilitaire, and Preces tie la 
Science economique . 

OHEEBULIEZ, Victor, b. 1832; a Swiss author, the son of a Hebrew professor in 
Geneva. He has written many novels for the Beene des Deux Monties (Palis), among them 
Le Comte Kostin,; Le Prince Vitale; Paule Mere; Le Roman d'une honneU Fannie; and Le 
Idee de Jean Tetetrol, 

CHEE'IBOH, or Shekibon, a seaport t, of Java, situated on the n. coast, 125 m. e s.e, 
of Batavia, It has a considerable trade in coffee, indigo, and teak- wood, and is the resi- 
dence of a Dutch governor. Pop. 11,000. 

CHEBIMOY'ER, or Chirimova, Anona cheriinolia\ the most esteemed fruit of Brazil 
and Peru, now common and even naturalized in some parts of the East Indies, and other 
tropical countries of the old world. It is a fruit of most delicious flavor, is sometimes 
described as the finest of all fruits, and sometimes as inferior only to tlie inangosle* n. 
It belongs to the same genus with the custard apple (q.v.). Both ‘flowers ami fruit emit 
a pleasant fragrance, but when the tree is covered with blossom, the odor is so strong as 
to be almost overpowering. The fruit varies from the size of an orange to 16 lbs' or 
upwards in weight It is roundish, or lieart-slmped. Externally, it is greenish, covered 
with small knobs and scales. The skin is rather thick and tough. Internally, the fruit 
is snow-white and juicy, and contains a number of small brown seeds. The eatable part 
is soft like a- custard, and forms almost the entire mass of the fruit. The O. attains its 
highest excellence only in particular soils and situations, and some varieties two much 
finer than others. Ho tropical fruit seems better to deserve a higher degree of attention 
than it has yet received in our hot-houses. 

CHEEK ASK'. See Tcherkask. 

CHEROKEE, a co. in n.e. Alabama, on the Georgia border, on the Coosa and Chat- 
tooga rivers, readied by the Selma, Rome, and Dalton railroad; 250 sq.m.; pop. '80, 

. The surface is mountainous, and in large part covered with. 
Productions mainly agricultural. Co. seat, Centre. 


19,109 — 2691 colored 
. forests of pine and oak. 
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CHEROKEE, a co, in n.w. Georgia, on the Etowah river, which is navigable by 
steamboats; 620 sq.m.; pop. 60, 14, 325 — 1623 colored. It has a rolling surface and fer- 
tile soil, yielding the usual agricultural crops. Co. seat, Canton. 

CHEROKEE, a co. in n.w. Iowa, on Little Sioux and Maple rivers, traversed by the 
Dubuque and Sioux City railroad; 000 sq.m.; pop. ’SO, 8240. Agriculture is the chief 
business. Co. seat, Cherokee. 

CHEROKEE, a co. in s.e. Kansas, bordering on Missouri and the Indian territory; 
604 sq.m.; pop. 80, 21,907. ^ It is an agricultural region, and is intersected by the 
Missouri, Port Scott, and Gulf railroad. Co. seat, Columbus. 

CHEROKEE, a co. ins.w. North Carolina, the extreme point of the state, adjoining 
Georgia and Tennessee; 650 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 8182. It has a mountainous forest-covered 
surface, and is little cultivated. Co. seat, Murphy. 

CHEROKEE, a co. in e. Texas, between the Angelina and the Neelies rivers, inter- 
sected by the International and Great Northern railroad ; 1144 sq.m.; pop. 80, 16,724 — 
5710 colored. It is in an excellent agricultural region, consisting of alternating wood- 
land and prairie. Co. seat, Rusk. 

CHEROKEES, in their own tongue called Tsanaghee, a tribe of Indians of the 
United States, now settled in the Indian territory, where they occupy 5,980 sq.m, in the 
me., and 8,500 along the n. side. Their original home was in the country now forming 
portions of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. They were then in 
two great divisions, the Otfcare, or Otari, dwelling in the mountainous districts, and the 
Abate, or Erati, occupying the lower lands; and they were further divided into seven 
clans, each of which prohibited intermarriage between its own members. They adhered 
to the English in early colonial times, formally recognized the king in 1730, and in 1755 
ceded territory and permitted the establishment of English forts. The tribe was con- 
siderably advanced in civilization when the war of the revolution began. Tliey clung 
to the royalist side, and in consequence their country was laid waste by American forces. 
They were subjugated after a few years of intermittent war, during which they lost 
much, territory, and, by the treaty of Hopewell, Nov. 28, 1785, they acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the United States, and were confirmed in the possession ,of their hunting 
grounds. Then began the ever-recurring story of white man’s encroachment and red 
man’s resistance, with the ultimate advantage on the side of the intruders. By treaties 
in 1791. and 1798, portions of their territory were surrendered, and many of their people 
emigrated beyond the Mississippi. In 1817, the O. on the Arkansas numbered 8,000. 
Those w'ho remained in their old territory abandoned hunting, and the greater portion 
of them lived by agriculture. But the white men of Georgia, who coveted their lands, 

. demanded tlm removal of the remaining C. notwithstanding the great services which 
they had rendered (1812-15) in the war with England; and though, the Indians were 
entirely peaceable, generally industrious, and were fast becoming Christianized by the 
effortspf Moravian missionaries and those of the American board, the clamor for Their 
removal prevailed, and in July, 1817, they were forced to exchange their eastern lands 
for territory w. of the Mississippi. The end was not effected, however, without much 
trouble and bloodshed. . Georgia passed-' laws extending over the territory of the C., by 
which the Indians were practically outlawed, deprived of citizenship, and prohibited 
from being witnesses. They appealed to the U. S. supreme court, and that body — 
which long afterward decided that a negro had no rights that a white man was bound 
to respect — refused the Indians the right to bring all action; and finally the general 
government confessed its Inability to fulfill its own treaty obligations. But this inability 
did not prevent the federal government (in 1885) from making a treaty with a small por- 
tion of the tribe for the removal of the w r hole of them, and three years later an armed 
force was sent into their country to compel the removal. At that time the whole number 
of Indians in their old homes was about 27,000. The Indians were themselves divided; 
one section, led by John Ross, at first opposed, but at last directed the removal. Within 
a few years, after much difficulty and not a few murders, their removal was effected. 
Since their occupation of a share of the Indian territory, the O. have greatly advanced 
in learning and in material prosperity. About 1821, a member of the tribe invented an 
alphabet, and books and newspapers have been printed in their own language for half a 
century. In the war of the rebellion, they at first favored the confederates, but the 
majority soon came over to the union side. Between the two armies, their territory 
suffered severely, and they were compelled to emancipate their slaves. The territory of 
the C. now amounts to about 5,000,000 acres, and they have, in the keeping of the 
United States, school and orphan funds to the amount of about $1,600,000. They are 
governed by a national committee and council elected for two years, and a chief who is 
chosen for four years. In 1873, the C. numbered 17,217, and they had 63 schools with 
1,884 pupils. They live in well-built villages, and are peaceable and industrious. 
Tahlequah is their chief town. 

CHERRY, Cera mis, a genus or sub-genus of plants, of which the best known yields 
one of our most esteemed stone-fruits. ~ This is usually regarded as a sub-genus of pru- 
nus (see Plu^), but is erected by some botanists into a distinct genus on very slender 
grounds, the most obvious distinction between the species of cermm and the true species 
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of prunus being that, iii the former, the young leaves are conduplicate, or folded up, and 
in the latter they are convolute, or rolled together. Two species are pretty generally 
regarded as the parents of the garden cherries usually cultivated, primm > or c'mmw 
avium, and P. c&msus or 61 vulgaris— thu former having the underside of the leaves 
hairy and. a small austere fruit; the latter having smooth shining leaves and a more juicy 
fruit. 0. avium attains a height of 40 to 50 feet 0. vulgaris is a smaller tree. Both 
have white dowers in clusters or nearly sessile umbels, and both are generally regarded 
as natives of Britain, and of the middle and s. of Europe. In a wild, state, they are 
usually called Gean (guigne), and G. avium is frequently planted— not only because it is 
exceedingly ornamental when in flower, but also as a timber-tree, being of rapid growth, 
with firm, strong, close-grained wood, suitable for the purposes of cabinet-makers, turn- 
ers, and musical-instrument makers. But according to some botanists, there is only one 
species, of which these are varieties; and according to others, C. mlyaris is amative of Syria 
and other parts of western Asia, and is only naturalized in Europe, having been first 
brought to Italy by Lucullus, after his victory over Mithridates (74 r>. c.). from Kerasunt, 
on the coast of the Black sea, from whence it derives its name. The cultivated varie- 
ties of the 0. are very numerous, and differ very considerably in size, color, and flavor. 
The fruit of the C. supplies the inhabitants of some parts of France with a principal 
article of food, especially the wood-eutters and charcoal-burners of the forests; and 
among their modes of preparing it is that of making it a principal ingredient in soups. 
It ripeusfln Norway and East Bothnia as far n. as lat. 63% In some parts of Germany, 
the public roads are lined for many miles together with avenues of C. trees. Besides its 
use for the dessert and for preserves, the C. 'is extensively used for making liquors. Bee 
Kirschwasser and Maraschino. Varieties of C. with double flowers, and with pen- 
dulous branches, are frequently planted for ornament in shrubberies, and few trees or 
shrubs are more beautiful. The all-saints -0. produces flowers almost all summer, and 
even in autumn. Its fruit is small and rather acid. — The other species of C. are numer- 
ous. Borne species are low,. or even prostrate shrubs, as 0. or P. efiamw-eerams, the 
Ground C. of the s. of Europe and of Siberia; and C. or P. pvmila, the Band €. of 
North America.— The genus or sub-genus cerasiis contains also the different kinds of 
bird 0. (q.v.) and choke G. (q.v.), including the American Wild G\, famous for its med- 
icinal bark; the Mahaleb (61 or P. nwhaleh) of the s. of Europe, and the Cafollim 
(Cl or P. capolUm) of Mexico and Peru — the first famous for the fragrance of its flowers, 
and the second for the fragrance of its fruit; and the Cherry -laurel (q.v.). 


CHEKRY-LAXJEEL, or Laurel-Cherry, a name given to those species of primus or 
cerams (see Cherry) which have evergreen leaves. They are also often called Lat;i::i;l. 
They have small flowers in long racemes, and small fruit"; the fruit of. a nauseous taste; 
and most parts of the plant, but particularly the leaves and kernels, remarkably abound- 
ing in hydrocyanic (prussic) acid, and thciefore very poisonous. — The Common Cherry- 
laurel, sometimes called the Bay-laurel or Laurel-ray, very often spoken of simply as 
the Laurel or Common Laurel {primus or cerams lavro-ccrasus), is a shrub, sometimes 
of very large size, with ovato-lanceolate, convex, smooth, remotely serrated, shining,, yob' 
4 low isli green leaves, and erect racemes of flowers. It is originally from Asia, but is Aw 
'naturalized throughout the si;, of Europe, and is one of the most common ornamental 
shrubs in Britain, where it suffers only from such severe frosts as are of rare occurrence. 
It is propagated by seeds, layers',- and* cuttings. Its leaves resemble bitter almonds m 
smell and ..taste, and contaiiLin great abundance the same essential oil (see Almonds, 
Volatile Oil of), rich in hydrocyanic acid. From these leaves, by maceration in 
- ■ water foi* 24 hours, and subsequent, distillation, is obtained the laurel -mi ter (q.v.), or 
cherry-laurel water , sometimes employed in medicine as a substitute for hydrocyanic 
acid, and which formerly was so much used as a poison. The leaves are sometimes 
employed also for flavoring puddings, sauces, etc., and are safer for such purposes than 
oil of bitter almonds, but ought to be used with caution. — Another species, also very 
common as an ornamental shrub in Britain, but not quite so hardy as the common 
cherry-laurel, is the Portugal Laurel {primus or cerasns Lusita rrhv/X a native of Por- 
tugal, a large shrub— -sometimes a tree — with dark-green leaves and lateral racemes. It 
does not grow so well under the shade of trees as the common cherry-laurel. From the 
dissimilarity of form and color of their leaves, these species present a pleasant appearance 
when mixed, as they usually are, in the shrubbery. 

CHERRY VALLEY, a village in Otsego co., N. Y. t 68 m. w. of Albany, reached by 
way of the Albany and Susquehanna railroad; pop. of township, ’75, 2,240." The village 
was the scene of ‘ a massacre of Americans, Oct. 11, 1778, by Indians and lories under 
direction of British officers; 16 soldiers of the revolutionary army and 82 inhabitants, 
nearly all women and children, were killed, and all others carried Into captivity. Every 
house in the settlement was burned. 


CHER'SIPHRON, an architect of Crete, who, witli his son Metagenes, built or began 
to build the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus, commenced about 600 b.c. The col- 
umns were erected about 40 years later. It was completed 220 years after its com- 
mencement, and a few years afterwards was destroyed by Are on the night m which 
Alexander the great was born. This temple was considered “to be one of the seven 
wonders of the world. * ; 
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CHER’SO, an Island of Illyria, belonging to -Austria,' in the Adriatic, 12 m. s.s.w. of 
Flume. A bridge unites it with the adjoining isle of Lossini. It has an. area of about 
105 sq.m., with a pop. of (1869) 14,000. Its surface is generally hilly and rugged, with 
forests in' the north. The chief town is Ckerso, at the head of a hay on. the w. side. 
Pop. ’09, 7,590. 

CHERS01L Bee Kherson. 

. CHEBSONE'SUS, the ancient name of several peninsulas and promontories, in Europe, 
the most important of which are the Crimea (q.v.), V. Taurica; Gallipoli (q. v.), O. Tltra- 
"cia; and Jutland (q.v.), G. (dimbrica. 

CHERT, or IIornstone, a variety of quartz, always massive, and having a kind of 
granular appearance and structure. It is common in the mountain limestone, oolite, 
and greensand formations; sometimes forms rocks; and often contains petrifactions. 
It passes, into common quartz and chalcedony, also into flint and flinty slate. Its colors 
are gray, white, red, yellow, green, or brown. The name O. is sometimes limited to 
the liner varieties, and the coarser are called hornstone. — The name C. is very commonly 
given to the silicic us concretions which occur as nodules and layers in limestone rocks, 
like Hints in the chalk. When these- materials exist to such an extent as to render the 
limestone useless for economical purposes, it is said to be “elierty.” 

CHERT SSY (Anglo-Saxon, Ceort’s Eye or Island), a t. in the co, of Surrey, on alow 
strip of land between the right bank of the Thames, here crossed by a stone bridge, and 
the brook from Virginia water, 20 m. w.s.w. of London. It is irregularly built, ^chiefly 
consisting of two long cross-streets, and is surrounded by villas. The chief trade is in 
malt and Hour. Many vegetables are raised for the London market. Pop. ’71, 3,146, 
C. arose in a monastery founded in 066, and rebuilt in 964 by Edgar and the Benedictine 
"monies. The South Saxon kings had a seat here during the heptarchy. Charles James 
Fox lived on St. Anne’s hill, an abrupt elevation about a mile from the town. Cowley 
the poet resided in Chertsey. 

CHERUB, in the plural cherubim or cherubs, is the Hebrew name of a winged -creature 
with it human countenance, which in the Scriptures is almost always represented in 
connection with Jehovah, and especially as drawing his chariot-throne. Gherubim are 
first mentioned in the Old Testament as guards of 'paradise; a C. with a flaming sword 
hindered the return of the expelled human pair. In the Holy of Holies in the taberna- 
cle, and afterwards in the temple, cherubim wrought in embossed nietal were represented 
above the mercy-seat, or covering of the ark of the covenant, 'so that they appeared to 
rise out of it. Figures of cherubim were also wrought into the hangings of the Holy of 
Holies. The cherubim that appear in the visions o ["Ezekiel and the revelations of John 
depart much 'from the early representations. In Ezekiel they have the body of a man, 
whose head, besides a human .countenance, has also that of a lion, an o.x, and an eagle ; 
they are provided with four wings, two of which support the chariot of Jehovah, ami 
serve to fly, while the other two cover the body; the hands are. under the wings, ami 
the whole body is spangled with innumerable eyes. In the revelation, four cherubim, 
covered with eyes, and having six wings, surround the throne. of Jehovah; the first- has 
the face of a lion, the second of an, ox* the third of a man, and-. I lie fourth of an eagle. 
Tills gave rise at a very early period to the symbolical figures of the four evangelists, 
the human countenance being associated with Matthew, that of the lion with Mark,, of 
the ox with Luke, ami of the. eagle with John. Most Jewish writers and Christian 
fathers conceived the cherubim as angels; and Dionysius the Areopagiie, in his Celestial 
Hierarchy, makes them a separate class in the first hierarchy. Most theologians also 
considered them as angels, until Michael is showed them to be a poetical creation; and 
Herder, in his Spirit Lkbreti Poetry, compared them tothe griffins that watch treasures, 
and- other fabulous figures. In Christian art, they are generally represented as sexless 
figures, with wings from the shoulders, the legs also being either covered by wings, or 
having wings substituted for them. Very often they have also a glory round the 
head, 

CHERURIUI, LiJiai-CATino-ZENOiuo-SAiWATORE-MARiM an eminent musical com- 
poser, was 1). at Florence in 1760, and received his ear)} musical training there under 
the Felici (father and son), P. Blzzari, and C. CastrueeL He afterwards studied for a 
year at Bologna under Sarti, to whom he owed his thorough knowledge of counterpoint 
and fugue. He visited London in 1784, where he brought out two "operas, La Pi n,1 a 
jPriticipesm and Qinlh St hr, to, and afterwards settled in Paris for the remainder of his 
life, paying occasional visits to Italy. His Tfigema in Aulhla appeared in 1788; and in 
1791, his Lodmska, which work first secured proper appreciation for his genius, and 
effected a change in the whole character of the French school of composition. These 
operas were followed in succession by Elisa, Medea, Lcs Deux Jonrnees (also known as 
Die, Wn.viertrafjer), Anacreon, and UHotdUm Portuyam . His latest opera, AH Baba , was 
produced, aftyr a loffg interval, in 1833. Besides operas, C. wrote numerous masses, 
motets, and other sacred compositions of so great merit, that Beethoven regarded him 
as the greatest living master of sacred music; also quartets for the violin," viola, and 
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toga textbook on a* Sg "n 3umm **> ^ 

(1733); and Osteology, or Anatomy of ie Bones (1738)* f* Stone 

valuable papers to the philosophical transac“ of ^ the ’roy^ society tnbUt6d Sevcral 
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CHESHIRE, a maritime co. in the w. of Eno’lqnrl lwnnri«/{ „ u ,7 . 
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Book. Knight. Bishop. 


Queen. King. 
. Whitjk. 


Bishop. Knight. Rook, 


The superior officers occupying the first row on each side are called pieces * the infe- 
rior men, all alike, standing on the row immediately in front, of the pieces'" are called 
mws. Their moves and powers, along with the peculiar terms used inC., may be 
briefly described as follows; J 


CHESS (fw eoJiecs, Ger. sehaeli). The origin of this, the most purely intellectual of 
all games of skill, lias been much disputed; thus much may now be considered as cer- 
tain, that, under the Sanscrit name of ehatumnga , a game, essentially the same as 'mod- 
ern C., was played in Hindustan nearly 5,000 years ago. In its gradual diffusion through 
the world in succeeding ages, the game has undergone many alterations and modifica- 
tions, both in nature and in name; but, marked traces' of its early Asiatic origin and 
descent are still discerned by the learned in its nomenclature: and other characteristics. 
From Hindustan, C. spread into Persia, and thence into Arabia. The Arabs, it would 
appear, in the 8th c., introduced the game into Spain and the rest of western Europe; 
and in England, chess-play seems to have been known prior to the Norman conquest. 
Into •••Constantinople, and probably some other cities of eastern Europe, the game may 
have been imported from Persia at a period -earlier than its Moorish conveyance into Spain. 

The original Hindu game was played on a board of sixty-four squares, as now, but 
by four '.persons-, -two being allied against two, as in whist. Hence the -frame ' ■bhafmim^a, • . 
ii’omc'Mttiri “four,” and <mga, “a member” or “component part.” The. name shatranj, 
used by the Persians and Arabs, is a corruption of the Sanscrit. The English, French, ami 
other European names are derived from the Persian term shah, “king.” Cheek, the 
warning when the king is in danger, is but another form of shah; in fact, “ king” is 
sometimes used for “ check,” and in German sehaeh is both the name of the game' and 
the term of warning. The term rook is from the Sans, roka, Pers. rukh, meaning a ship 
or chariot; pawn is said to he from peon , ati attendant, or foot-soldier. 

The books written upon 0. “would form a tolerably large library.” Of works on the 
antiquities of the subject, we may mention Dr. I). Forbes’s 'History of Ghm (Loud. 1800). 
The best modern practical works on the art of chess-play are the Chessplayer's Hand- 

lines at {/., 
hiker; ami 

_ v ’-games. The subject is also pretty fully treated in 

.. Gkamljers’s ■'Information '.for ’the People, “In-door Amusements.” 

The game. of C. is played upon a- square board marked out into sixty-four square 
divisions, which are colored alternately black and white, in order the more deafly to 
determine and denote the respective movements of the several pieces. In placing the 
board for play, each player must always have a white corner square at his right hand. 
There are two sets of pieces, of opposite colors, of sixteen men each, and of various 
powers according to their rank. These sets of men are arrayed opposite to each other, 
and attack, defend, and capture, like hostile armies. The accompanying diagram will 
best explain the name, form, and place of each man at the commencement of the game: 

Black. 


a mm a ill 

i fm & lt •: 
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a king, so that a player may have* ^evmfau'ecns ^ ooses to caU for > except 

two squares, a pawn pass by m advert Slvi“, board at once. ». on moving 
advanced adverse pawn may take tte otoer^a' LV/fJ • llas a " lve d at the 5th line, the* 
the latter had moved but one square. ^ ^ 111 exact ^ tae same manner as if 

bishop c|m ^never^jaage 1 tlic'c<do , r o^h^s^uare? 1 * 8 ^^’ diagonally only; therefore a 

square forward or backwjirdfand'one dhi^onailv ^On" 6 C ° lol r~ that is, lie moves on# 
merit, he can leap over or ° tills crooked move- 

CiX qtr^K^ e v11 be tak «lway*s compels the ging to move 01 ' e & ^ 

but not diagonally f ““ y nUmbw of squares forwai 'd> backward, or side wise, 

sqr^ffi^ over any number of 

her action is a union 6t that of the ^ rSak^ri ^kh^ **$*!*$ or «*M*5 so that 
stands on a square of her own color. ‘ P ’ At sta,1 ‘ tm & queen always 

snfcl? fnln 0 ^;. »? the S*™ depends upon his' 

term to be explained presently. The kirn** cannotbc taken"’ wTk Wlle “ he ? mtles —‘ A 
attacks him, he is said to be in check d nm«t J e, t', ; but when any other piece 

some one of his subjects, unless the checkin*-* niece* wf 1 ? V ° 0Ut . of _, clle $£ or interpose 
no means of rescuing the ki£ fm,„ S Wh ? u there is 

game is over. Of course llu* t\m pj nn . a ' ’ k checkmated, and the 

each other. IbulMteekU when a\)iece"1»y Mn* m^vtTnlF ’’t 00 ^ 1)6 V 1 c , ileck to 
, but ate, discovers a.previousiy maikcld attach faSfi “ 0t ° Dly « 1VeS Cl ‘ eck itself - 

either\vfth the kina’s mokor’ qwen’swfeuteforaS^u',, qf?i“ 0y ? is P er , forme<3 
king’s knight’s square, and tin kin" ; s rm k is t ,H Jd Z i u ^ r k rV S ? M>yed to thu 

a j 

stitmes admwn be ‘“ S “ bk ‘ to move either the kin S or an 3 r other piece, also con- 

.^i^assK&Kss* ys? • 4 * ,w *• £*'•* 

•ible mJw'h 1 "'’ t ," e W , t,rtl i °! a P awn to be represented by unity, the followin'- is a toler 

d^VtaSS 

c . ,,e * i ; mon . being placed, the players begin the engagement by movino* ilteiwriv • 
praif ayi “ S ° Ver the followiD S sllort S«ne will serve the learner as a little initiatory 


WHITE. 


J* Ring’s Pawn two. 

v. King’s Bishop to Queen’s Bishop’s 4th. 

a ri en to King’s Hook’s 5th. 

4. Queen takes King’s Bishop’s Pawn, giv- 
ing Black checkmate. 


BLACK. 

1. King’s Pawn two. 

2. King’s Bishop to Q Bp’s 4th. 

3. King’s Knight to K Bp’s 3d. 
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The foregoing brief mode of giving a checkmate is called the Scholar's mate , and is 
often practiced upon young and unwary players. Any contractions used, such as “'K” 
for king, “B ” for bishop, etc., will readily be understood by the use of the diagrams. 

In the conduct of the game, and in the practice of C., the following rules, precepts, 
and hints will be found very generally useful: 

Play forth your minor pieces early, and castle your king in good time. You may 
sometimes delay castling with advantage, but not often. 

Do not expect to be able to establish an enduring attack with half your forces at 
home. 

Seek to . let your style of play be attacking; and remember the gaining or losing of 
time in your measures' is the element of winning or losing the game. 

Never touch a piece without moving it, nor suffer yourself or your opponent to 
infringe any other of the laws of the game. 

You will find, when first player, that the opening, springing from your playing 1st 
king’s pawn two, and then your king’s knight to the bishop’s 3d, is one of the best 
that you can adopt; but do not adhere to any one opening only. 

If you wish to adopt a purely defensive opening, you may play 1st king’s pawn 
one, and follow up with Q P 2, and Q BPS. 

Next to playing with good players, nothing will conduce to improvement more than 
looking on at two 'expert players whilst they play. Wanting these advantages, it is best 
to play over openings, and actual games, from books or journals. 

To prevent blunders and oversights, always endeavor to perceive the motive of your 
adversary’s move before you play; and look often round the board to see that you are 
not losing sight of any better move than the one you intended, or that you are not 
suffering yourself to be tempted by a bait. 

When an onlooker, never interfere. 

Always endeavor to lose with good temper, and to bear your adversary’s faults with 
a good grace. 

The" Laws of Chess. — The laws of C. are at present in a somewhat unsettled, 
unsatisfactory condition; but the following are the principal prevailing regulations of 
the game: . 

1. If any error have, been committed in the placing of the board or men, either player 
may claim that the game shall he finished as it stands, after four moves have been com- 
pleted on each side, but not else. 

2. A move once made, by your having moved a piece and left hold of it, cannot be 
retracted. 

8, If you touch a piece, you must play that piece; hut as long as you retain your 
hold, you can play it where you like. If you touch a piece that cannot move, your 
opponent may compel you to play your king, unless the king be unable to move. When 
you touch your pieces for the mere purpose" of adjusting them, you are bound to say so, 

4. If you make a false move, your opponent may either cause you to retract it and 
move your king, or he may claim that the false move shall stand, or that you shall make 
a legal move with the same piece, at hi§ pleasure. 

5. If you touch one of your opponent’s men, he may compel you to take that man ; 
;hat be impossible, to move your king, provided he can move without going into 

6. If on the king being cheeked, due notice is not given, the player whose king Is, 
attacked is not hound to notice it. 

7. In every fresh game, except when one is drawn, the first move alternates, 

8. Drawn games counting as no games at all, the player who had the first move in a 
drawn game is also entitled to it in the next. (This absurd regulation is fast; becoming 
obsolete; and it is now a common agreement in playing a series of games, that the move 
shall invariably alternate.) 

9. A player who gives the odds of a piece, is entitled to the first move. 

10. The time for consideration of a move is not limited; but a player leaving a game 

unfinished without his opponent’s permission, loses such game. ^ 

11. When at the end, of a game one player is left with- just sufficient superiority of 
force to win — such as a king "and rook against king, king* and two bishops, or king, 
knight, and bishop against king* — he who has the greater force, must give checkmate 
within fifty moves on each side, or else the game is adjudged to be drawn. This law is 
framed to prevent unskillful players from wearying their opponents by persisting in the 
attempt to accomplish what they are too untutored to effect; and it is perfectly just, 
since the allotted number of moves is amply large enough and to spare. 

12. In case of any dispute about the laws, both players are to agree as to an umpire, 
whose decision is to be considered final. 

As there is no branch of chess-study better calculated to advance the skill of a learner 
than the attentively playing over recorded games between first-rate players, we have 
given an example of a game played blmdfold.'kimultaneously with five other games, by 
the celebrated American chess-player, Paul Morphy. This gentleman visited England 
and the continent of Europe in '1858,. and in his contests with the best players fairly 
carried all before him, so that he soon ranked as the greatest chess-player living. 
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White — Mr. Morphy. 

1. P to K 4. 

2. K Kt to B 8. 

3. K B to Q B 4. 

4. P to Q Kt 4. 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. P to Q 4. 

7. Castles. 

' 8. Q B to R 3. 

9. Q to Q Kt 3. 

10. QKt takes P. 

11. Q takes B. 

12. QRtoQ. 

13. P to K R 8. 

14. Kt takes Kt. 

15. B to K 3. 

16. P to KB 4. 

17. K B to B 4, ch. 

18. Q B to Kt 3. 

19. Q R to K. 

20. P takes P. 

21. R to K 8. 

22. Q takes R. 

23. Q takes Kt P, ch. 

24. P to KB 6. 

25. K takes Q. 

26. K takes B. 

27. It to K Kt, and wins. 


Black— Mr. 0 . 

1. P to K 4. 

2. Q Kt to B 3. 

3. K B to Q B 4. 

4. B takes Kt P. 

5. B to Q R 4. 

6. P takes P. 

7. P takes P. ‘ 

8. P to Q 3. 

9. K Kt to R 3. 

10. K B takes Kt. 

11. Castles. 

12. Kt to K Kt 5. 

13. K Kt to K 4. 

14. Kt takes Kt. 

15. P to K B 4. 

16. Kt to Q B 3. 

17. K to R. 

18. Q to K 2. 

19. R to B 3. 

20. Q to Iv B squ. 

21. q takes R. 

22. Q to K 2. 

23. Q takes Q. 

24. Q takes Kt P, ch. 

25. B takes P, cli. 

26. P to K R 4. 


CHESS, or Cheat, common names of the bromus secalinm, a plant of the order 
gmmmaccm; a troublesome weed that frequently springs up in wheat-fields the seed 
mmng with the true wheat, from which it can be separated only wit diflS It was 
once generally believed among farmers that wheat itself was transmuted into chess 

CHEST , Militaua, is a technical name for the money and negotiable securities carried 

Un .l int . caded t0 d< j fm y the current expenses. ' In the English military 
S} stem, this department is managed by the commissariat. . ■/ 

CHEST, Naval. The name of 0. has been given to certain funds maintained for 
the benefit ot seamen belonging to the royal navy. A fund, called the Cheat at Chatham 

Inn^iA^i F0 a?u , tllC dii > rf3 of brake and Hawkins for the relief of 
wounded and superannuated seamen, in 1590, all seafaring men in queen Elizabeth's 
service consented to a stoppage out of their pay of 2d to to. per month to sw mor 1 is 
not ! n ihoso as it would be now, jnu out t o interest - it ’ 
*xr t s£r'% t 1T1 11 ^ and 15 10 lmme given to the fund itself. During the 18lh e the 
system became organized m a better manner; but still the fund retained the ‘name of V * 

Chatham toffl ch?1n it 
ijccamo the 6 fuC. at Cicnnuth. Use 0. is managed ex officio, and the accounts «re 

fndiriduM h ld n if n f? r! T ent 14llldaome S ift > 9 arc occasionally mndc to the fund by 
individual Disabled sailors receive a present sum of money if not denrived of thr* 

Slomtt’f- a f!H g; lmt lf ***>&*» « ™re pdnlZ, illJy a 

pension li om the C., toi one year, or for several years, or for life, paid half-yearly 

ancpZ’tS .Tbduntu n y, atom q.j s part of the body which lies beneath the neck 
t”,,f hi tw t Sf f U-7-). constituting the uppermost of the two divisions of the 
ril s ’Th i n ^ o contains the # heart and lungs, and is bounded externally by the 

beinn- shut inS',v fi,f v lat “T* 1 m form ,’ thc broad or lower end of tlio cone 
the lower r hs V b A P a 1 “ r S e m n«(m1ar partition which projects upwards from 

resolution tei Vf t fe. tow f ds tl l G , C ". mid concave towards, the abdowen. In 

same time tht ViL ; S descends by its own muscular contraction, while at the 

cChv of the P f n t Vn U ?^ rd r a "' i 0,ltwm ' ds *>y the intercostal muscles. Thc. 
thro fjfthe A.A! ' enlarged, the lungs are expanded, and" air is drawn into them 
cartilVm mnscif ^ , f ' Windpipe and bronchi. See Luxes. The combination of bone, 
rtei ir 8 ’ m, . e ’ aml tendon entering into the composition of the 0. is such as to ner- 
Son vSlfwoufr^f fTt ,0 J hC ?**““ .VGt to guard againsfoviu’-ex pan- 

tC;,m c me rl to . tll 5 dcll0!l . te textures within. The bones of the O. are at 

me same time a powerful protection against external injury. 

llie structures forming the walls of the C. are: 1. ’The* backbone or sninal ervlnmn 

portion 111 ^°Twel^r id C t all<id the dorsa1 ver ^brm, form the thoracic 

puition. iwelve nbs, attached to the transverse processes or Droiectino* unrtinn^ nf 

inf T* in , the oositl cartHa^S ffS&S 

The diSS'(q. v.) tefT ’ wUch ° CCUpi ° S ^ midd, ° line ‘ 4 

The contents of the 0. are the heart, the great arteries and veins, the lungs, the 
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trachea or windpipe, the bronchi or branches of the trachea, leading to the lungs, 
the oesophagus or gullet, and the thoracic duct (q.v,), or general .terminus of the 
ly m phatie system of vessels, by which the chyle and lymph are. .discharged .into the 
blood. The" very great importance of these parts to life, and their great liability to 
deranged action, renders the 0. the seat of a large proportion of the diseases which 
afflict humanity, and especially of those which bud in death. Indeed, . of the three 
organs which the great physiologist, Bichat, called the “ tripod of life” — viz., the brain, 
heart, and lungs— the 0. contains two; hence its condition in almost all diseases, and 
especially in fatal diseases, is an object of the utmost solicitude to the physician. 

The diseases of the 0. depend in some cases on alterations in its form, as by 
rickets (q v.) and other diseases affecting the bones in early childhood or in youth, as by 
too tight lacing in girls. The lungs and air-tubes are subject to a great variety of 
diseases, among which the principal are consumption or phthisis pulmonalis, pneumonia, 
pleurisy, bronchitis or pulmonary catarrh. The heart is subject to pericarditis, 
endocarditis, and chronic organic disease of the valves, as well as to enlargement 
(hypertrophy), dilatation, and degenerations of its muscular texture. The aorta, or 
great artery, is often affected with degeneration of its walls, and occasionally with 
aneurism. The great veins are liable to over-distension, and to obstruction by tumors 
or by coagulation of the contained blood. The thoracic duct is also sometimes obstructed 
by external pressure; and the oesophagus has a number of diseases usually described in 
connection with the alimentary canal. Most of the diseases here referred to are 
described either under special articles, or under Lungs and Heart, 

The examination of the 0. by physicians is now conducted not only by an investiga- 
tion of the symptoms or obvious characters of the disease, but by a minute and elaborate 
examination into the physical condition of the contained organs by means of auscultation 
(q.v.), percussion (q.v.), measurement, etc. The application of these methods is too 
complicated and technical for explanation in detail, but their results will be shortly 
.alluded to incidentally in the articles above referred to on the diseases of the chest. 
The name of Laennec (q.v.) will be long remembered in medicine as that of a great 
original observer, who has contributed more than any other to the progress of knowl- 
edge in this department. 

CHESTER, a co. in s.e. Pennsylvania, on the Delaware and Maryland borders, 
traversed by the Pennsylvania Central, Philadelphia and Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Reading, and other railroads; 788 Sq.m. ; pop, ISO, 88,480. The soil is rich and is thor- 
oughly cultivated, producing wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, liay, butter, wool, etc. There 
are deposits of chromate df\ iron, gneiss, porcelain clay, sandstone, copper, lead, iron, 
and occasionally zinc, agate, amethyst, silver, titan in in, zircon, sapphire, and beryl are 
found. The historical Valley Forge is in the co., which also contains the birthplace of 
Anthony Wayne. Co. seat. West Chester. 

CHESTER, a co. in n. South Carolina, between the Catawba and Broad rivers, 
traversed by the Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta, and the King’s Mountain railroads. 
The surface is uneven, soil fertile; business mainly agricultural.'" Co. seat, Chesterville. 

CHESTER, a city in Delaware co., Penn., on the Delaware river and the Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington railroad; 10 m. s,w. of Philadelphia; pop. ’70, 9,485. . 0. is the 
oldest town in the state, having been settled by Swedes in 1643. ‘William Penn’s pro- 
vincial assembly was held in Chester, and it was the co. seat of Chester co. until Dela- 
ware co. was set off in 1789. 

CHESTER, an ancient and episcopal city, municipal and parliamentary borough, and 
river-port, the capital of Cheshire, on the right bank of the Dee, 22 m. from the mouth 
of its estuary, 16 m. s.e. of Liverpool. It stands on a rocky sandstone height, and is 
mostly inclosed in an oblong quadrangle of ancient walls, 7 or 8 ft. thick, nearly 2 m. 
in circuit, ,and with 4 gates, and now forming a promenade with parapets, where two 
persons Can- walk. abreast; '.. The two main streets cross each other at right angles, and 
xvere cut out of the rock by the Romans 4 to 10 ft. below the level of the houses. The 
houses' in these streets are curiously arranged; the front part ft of their second stories, as 
far hack as 16 ft., form a continuous paved promenade or covered gallery, open iri front 
where there are pillars and steps up from the street below, with private houses above, 
inferior shops and warehouses below, and the chief shops of the town within. This 
arrangement, called the “rows,” together with the ancient walls, and the half-timbered 
construction of many of the houses, with quaintly carved ornamented gables of the 16th 
c., render 0. perhaps the most picturesque city in England. C. cathedral is an irregular 
massive structure of crumbling sandstone, 875 by 200 ft, with a tower of 127 fet L It 
was formerly the church of the abbey of St. Werburgh, and for 650 years was one of 
the richest in England. St. John’s church, now partially in ruins, is supposed to have 
been founded by Ethel red in 698. The Doe is crossed by a superb stone arch of 200 ft. 
span. Suburbs of villas have recently arisen outside the walls; and a public park, pre- 
sented by the marquis of Westminster, was opened in 1807. The O. railway station is 
the center of several important railways, and is one of the largest and finest in the king- 
dom. . 0. has manufactures of lead, iron-foundries, chemical works, and an iron-ship- 
building yard. The chief exports arc cheese, copper, cast-iron, and coal. C, has many 
charitable and religious institutions, and is the abode of many wealthy families. Pop. 
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74 G \^ r K in itself > returns two members to parliament. 

In lb m,A,ooO vessels, or 218 , 068 tons, entered and cleared, but the silting up of the 
mouth of the Dec is against the shipping trade. 

. 9 r Colouia Bevana,: an important Roman station, and has 

yielded many Roman remains — as masonry, coins, inscriptions, fibulae, altars, a livpo- 
caust, and a statue of 1 alias. G. was only in 828 taken by the Saxons from the Britons. 
Its strength made . it a refuge against the descents of the Danes and Northmen but 
the Danes took it m 894. Ethelfrida retook it in 904, and rebuilt the walls. From the 
Norman conquest to the time of Henry III., the earls of, C. had tjbeir own courts and 
parliaments at C., with 8 subfeudatories and the superiors of thedrreat religious houses 
C. being then a county palatine. Henry III. made his eldest son'earl of C., a title held 
since by the prince of Wales. Llewelyn ravaged C. in 1255. The 25 famous C. mys- 
teries or religious plays by Randle, a monk (1350-60), were acted in the church. After 
along siege, the parliamentary forces defeated those of Charles I. at C., and took the 
city. Pearson and Hortens were bishops of Chester. Trinity -church contains the 
remains of Matthew Henry, the Biblical commentator. The commerce of 0. has stead- 
ily declined since the rise of Liverpool. 

GHESTBKFIELD, a co. in me. South Carolina, intersected by the Glieraw and Dar- 
lington railroad; 808 sq.m.; pop. 80, 16,345—6846 colored. Productions chiefly am- 
cultural Co. seat. Chesterfield Court House. 

Gil LSI ERb I LLD, a co. in s.e. Virginia, between the Appomattox and the James 
river, traversed by the Richmond and Petersburg, and the Richmond Danville and 
Piedmont railroads 800 sq.m. ; pop. BO, 23,773—10,588 colored. Coal is abundant, but 
agriculture is the chief business, and com and tobacco are the principal crops. Co. seat. 
Chesterfield Court House. 

CHESTERFIELD, a municipal borough in Derbyshire, near the ITipper and Bother 
rivulets, 24 m. n.n.e. of Derby by rail. There are manufactures of leather, silk, lace, 
earthenware, and machinery ; and. there are several blasting-furnaces in the neighbor- 
hood. The manufactures are increasing rapidly, and the minerals in the neighborhood, 
including coal, iron, potters’ and brick clay, slates, and lead, are being greatly developed. 
The population was, in. 1851, 7,100; in 1871, 11,427, Trade is. facilitates by a canal con- 
necting C. witli the Trent, and by the main line of the Midland railway. 

CHESTERFIELD, Earl of (Philip Dormer Stanhope), an English statesman -and 
author, eldest son of the third earl of C., was b. in London, "Sept. 22, 1694 and 
studied at Cambridge* In 1714, lie made the tour of Europe, and the fol lowing year 
was appointed a gentleman of the bedchamber to the prince of Wales. About the same 
time, lie was elected m.p. for St. Germains, in Cornwall. In 1726, on his father’s death, 
he became earl of C., and in 1727 was sworn a privy-councillor. In 1728, he was 
appointed ambassador extraordinary to Holland, and in 1780 was made a knight of the 
garter and lord steward of the household, but soon resigned that office. Am eloquent 
and frequent speaker, he took an active part in all the important business in the licmsb ; 
of lords, ami was for several years the strenuous opponent of sir Robert Walpole, then 
premier. In 1744, he connected himself- with the administration, and in 1745 was 
reappointed ambassador to the Hague, but was soon nominated lord-lieut. of Ireland, 
where he rendered himself exceedingly popular. In Oct, 1746, he became one of the 
principal secretaries of state, but. two years after, declining health caused him to resign 
office, and in 1752 he was seized witli deafness. Distinguished by brilliancy of wit, 
polished grace of manners and elegance of conversation, he lived in intimacy with 
Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, and other eminent men of the day. Dr. Johnson, 'whose 
dictionary, on its appearance, lie affected to recommend, called him “a wit among 
lords, and a lord among wits.” He wrote several papers, on temporary subjects, in The 
Cmftmimit jhe i World , periodicals of the time; but he is now best known by his Letters 
to hit* Son, Efiiilip Dormer, written for the improvement of his manners. These letters 
have been often republished, and they afford a good idea of the mental and moral caliber 
of the author. Lord 0. died Mar. 24, 1778. 

CHESTERFIELD INLET, a long and narrow gulf, penetrating to the westward from 
the n.w. of Hudson’s bay. Its extreme dimensions are 250 and 25 m. ; and ’the lat. and 
long, of its mouth are 63° 80' n,, and 90° 40' west. C. I. is studded nearly throughout 
with islands. 

CHESTNUT, Cmtanea, a genus of plants of the natural order cnpvMfem, closely allied 
to the beech (faym*), and distinguished from it by long male catkins longitudinally set 
with groups of flowers, a trio 8-eel led ovary, and compressed rounded nuts. The name is 
derived from the town of Cast an urn, near Magnesia, in Asia Minor. Tlie Common O., 
Spanish O., or Sweet V. (C. nttyark), is said to have been first brought from Asia Minor 
to Sardinia, and from thence to have gradually extended over the s."of Europe, where it 
has long been naturalized, and forms extensive woods. It is an ornamental, stately, or, 
in exposed situations, a very spreading tree, of great size and longevity; the still surviv- 
ing O. of Totworth in England was known as a boundary-mark in the reign of king 
John. A celebrated C. trco'on Mt. Etna measured 204 ft. in circumference of trunk. 
The C. lias oblongo lanceolate, acuminate, serrated, smooth leaves. The timber is dura- 
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bio and liard, and is used in house-building, for making furniture and for mnnv 
purposes The timber of the C. so much Resembles that of the oak “ in oMb^^f 
hmUhUrf U,Sh, ? dW i‘ ll< | i ? Cl ! 1 ^, The tok is for taunl g, I t is tor 2 
1 i’r noles Thf r® ? f ^ k ‘ b f k ' , Tounff C - trees are much esteemed for hop mid (s Z 
liu poles. llie C. is therefore frequently grown in England as oortniee-wond - lint n 
succeeds well as a timber-tree even in Scotland, although it does nol ieueratlv rinor I k! 
fiuit. In Devonshire, howeyer, and in some other parts of England it is nlantol tffn 

of Germnnv hut e ^ rt a fr ’? it ' tree ,- Jt succeeds throughout all the ’middle' latitudes 
ot brerman^ , but dislikes a damp-iosw atmosphere It r> reform ■ riw 'iPriit orii , •• 

siKiceedsoniy where there is a sufi&L T&s avo generally & it end! l,u!p 
r visted 01 ? 1 P art of the food of the poor iivthe s. of Europe, being used either 

Tiint ^ -°r .bojled, and often ground into flour, and made into a kind of bivld 
llicj contain lo per cent of sugar, and by pressure yield a su°"a:rv itiiee wliidi A/WinA 

obtain? ri eS ThP ? f f ' m „ ei \ tatioil » and from which a crumb-like kind of sugar mny he 

ns -i iVn t tin ^ ndd0f cl )f s!;mil f are called by the French marrow. When euith : Ud 

^Otto P “P n , onU| y Vwliieh means the better varieties are sec-ur ,] 

uthei species ot C. also bear eatable traits': those of the Amkican 0 (0 ' w, »r> n \ « 
.tree much resembling the commonC., and of the Dwarf C., or Chinquapin W JS? 

• »/ or more # enerally ashrub of 7 to 8 ft. high, aroused ^ 

of the dwarf C. is ot the size ot a common hazel-nut* the nut is r’onvpY nil hAtifln' * 
Ihe plant reaches its southern limit on the banks of the Delaware.— A rraniber rf^np 
cies are natives of the cast* The inhabitants of the mountains of Java cat tiie Vii! / C f 

com^non^cheSruS ^bSii the the Tc / NGU1 f UT (6 ; ^mrrut), boiled or roasted', like tho 
la m, Doth of these are l*u^, trees, the tungurrut reaching p height of i 4n 

t t.-The horse 0. fcuy.) is entirely different from the Umchellwl S 1 U ‘° 

abnS!Tl^?b^tofi^|f ansl0n ° f Pen0bSCOt rtVOT ln Piscataquis eo., Ms., 
, to CHEVALIER (Fr. clteml, a horse), in heraldry, a horseman armed at, all point* To 
Ch ivA“'uy Seneral acceptati0n U si S“ fles a k "Sbt (q.v.). See ata, teS and 

a “ el ? linent French economist, born at Limoges, Jan. 13 1806 
i $ ^ 18 ac l mittG(:1 a pupil of the polytechnic school, f hence he AWt tn 
the school of mines, and some days before the revolution of July he -sv«s nttVhwl »» 
an engineer to the department dn Nord. Led away bv the theorWAf the c- • 1 s 
he was for two years editor of the Globe, the oAan of ToinWn b, T- I,W '^ 

** k an ao . Hve Part in the compilation of the Are AAAlf 

aid of their doctrines, and in 1833 suffered six months’ -imprisonment on wount of i,t 

professor of political economy in the colle^of See tA^T °'' sUy; nn ' 1 5 ». 18 - i0 * 
in the corps of mines as engineer of tiie first-class- and in rI WaS re ‘ e f ta, ’ ,1 ? ll ? d 

chamber of deputies. Under the renublic fie w mi' * • tled , ei1 a member ot the 
88hed, in 1848. Letters m ffm Ormnlation ' J } 8 ”is employments. He pub- 
and after the coup d'etat of DecA was restored to hknrff Q uc fi m °f, the Laborers; 
cilior of state. In 1860 C assisted Mr rviJ« C - ° lb P^fcssorship, ami named conn- 
treaty between FramTand If,* 1 ' 6 

offleor ot the legion of honor, 1861 Besides the wovl-a i 4 'i P L . ,,tL ' an: .‘‘ ;l .Kntrnl 
teal Economy! 1843-50)- Probahh Wall of tkTv-JEn w52-n Ded ’ lu; 1,ns ""ritten Polit- 
Mexico, Ancient andttoHom, (1863)fete. f d (^^treuslated by Cohden); 

abSto SSdv^cto c r truct , ed tabstitute for a 

of wood or iron, prorf it $ J™' ay U ^ructcd in any way 

enemy Sometimes it is made of barrels or ceSnra of t ml, J wwfsncm- !*? U i"' a . r <!s tb ? 
from all sides, in such a ^ hnnafH, to S ■ n umuu, with spears springing out 

materiel of an army under the care of the pno-iLw su ^ or an .^ a flense. Among the 
de-frise formed o/ cylindrical h-Si^ tarmls^ ^nfmft fi’w? “ oni ? tlmc f comprised chevamc- 
receive as many spears- the spears can he A I f 3 - on f eadl l \ aviD S 13 holes to 
Each such piece constitutes a clteval- and mnm^ A iy ln i tIle h. 111 ' 1 ' 01 - ' lvll0I > not in use. 
to be used in ditches around f fortificmioif ATn n " 5 ^ 1 elul , to elld , for mchmmx, 
the glacis, across a breach in the Zm t oV in Jl f '7® beneath t!,e P^apet, behind 
ing-party is needed. At BadaioV lhlri J l “ a “- y Sp , ot wbere a chock t0 «>e storm- 
dered by a cheyaux-de-frlse formed of grcat service was ren " 

name is said to have been derived from ‘‘Friesla^dlmrs/”® 1 ^1° , beams of wood - The 
by the French during the wars of the 17th century.^ ’ and { ° UWe beea first applied 
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Ohestmcools* 
Chevrons. 


CHEY'ERXJS, Jean Lottie a ww « m 
first Roman Catholic bishop in New m ' B ' D *’ ^68-1836 ,* the 

aJid had a curacy at Mayenco, in bm ™ w? • ls ? d to tile Priestbobd in 1700 

the assembly lie went to England and in 17 ^ re v SI “« to take the oath re u red bv 
Catholic mission in Boston He Lwe 179iJ came to America and ioinedWR™^ 
prevalence of 'the ^elSw feveMi^Bo^o^ h^fSfl ? Y* 1 niissfona!^ 

belief, made him remThl^ servicl, 



hioitliuiuberhmd and Roxburgh, on the Enriish a & nd Scr tel 1 P i S of tbe co,lnties of 
fipm near the junction of the Till acdWilnY borders, and running S3 m. 
Liddel, m the s.w. The highest points are C Ll'l/YcA rA’ t0 , tlie S0U1 'ees of the 
West of Carter i ell, these hills chiefly consist ofmL?!^ 4 ft- ’ an f Cai ' ter Fell, 2,020. 
with protrusions of trap. The e. portion of f the i?nl er?US sandsto “ e and limestone, 
higher and more or less conical hills! In the C II L P ° rp ly J lt u°’, and “eludes 

Coquet, and some of the branches of the Twi r® 6 e ? ouro ® a of the Liddel, Tyne 
is seen. Iliese hills afford pasture for the Cheviot? a ™w’ In | 1 ’ an , d l ] le S olden eagle 
have been the scene of many bloody They 

CHEVRETTR' q ana scotch. 


An 


CHETOETTE'. See Gw, 

of j^O^Se w 1GmiSt i b ‘ A " g ‘ 31 > 178 °- at 

polyfcenme school; and in 1824 director r.r'^nl! • Was ma( * e tlh examiner in the 
ot the Gobelins. This iust position 1«1 him (ofns!ih-?f aopa, .' , ' ,ue,J „ t “ ‘he manufactory 
on colors, the results of which he made hZ ' t ?• a “7 1 ??. ^.accurate researches 
of sciences. Pievious to lliis, (J. had niade liinwelV J Yf mol ^ s ^ i0 academy 

variety ot researches and writings. 1 SKr«T“ «ie scientific World by a 

» r '‘* ig ‘ >/k * - -- - 40iwu ne^as made a member of the amwWv. 

lemisfrym the museum of Mtn„i 


fellow of ; 

CHEYREUbE YUrn/iU n mriv ™ xogivu oi uonor, 

France, married first" to iV mr >N T U: ^ 0 ^ x, Dllc}iesse de. 3000-70; a native of 
Chevreuse. Her friendship for Anne i° Lorraine, due de 

he resolved to have her arrested ; but learning of hit nml^ -^heliea her enemy , and 

swam across the Somme, ai.d escaped to p ty q mpose, she dressed in male attire, 
mtngnOT and was kept in bunishmeii nearly COnoeraed h o^r political 

and supposed to^botokeli the^ccoi^ tbe C0llples or rafters of a house 



pasneK. C7uv.rond, a diminutive — half ilie IwiZ-nt fw„i7™“ y i"'“- w wm- 

cSvboW ^. r V be shield is dhdd f d V a line in tte form of tte chevmn. 01 **** 
otherwi!wca!led n a ztormolflin? n0 In^ n ikMt^ ° f a sac ' cossion of chevrons, 

»e%K Snd t]ltfp ° inteS “«*< 

comaiiiriMed^fflcere^ifregin ■ Thf^rSs^afd ti nSUlsljillg marbs b - r thc non - 
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Chevy. 

Chiavari. 


CHEVY CHASE, the name of perhaps the most famous of British ballads. In its 
present form, the piece does not seem to be older than about the beginning of the 
17th century. But more ancient versions, doubtless, existed; and bishop Percy has 
published a" poem of the 16th e., which has obviously suggested passages in the 'more 
recent -composition. It is impossible to reconcile its incidents with history, but the 
event which is meant to be commemorated appears to have been the battle of Otter- 
burn, in Aug., 1388— a fight which Froissart declares to have been the bravest and most 
chivalrous which was fought in his day. According to the ballad, Percy vowed that 
he would enter Scotland, and take his pleasure for three days in the woods of his rival, 
and slay the deer therein at will. Douglas, when he heard the vaunt, exclaimed * 
*'■ Tell him he will find one day more than enough.” Accordingly, > at the time of the 
hay-harvest, Percy, with stag-hounds and archers, passed into the domains of his foe, 
and slew a “hundred fallow-deer and harts of griee.” When the English had hastily 
cooked their game, and were about to retire, earl Douglas, clad in armor, and heading 
his Scottish spears, came on the scene. Haughty challenge and defiance passed between 
the potentates, and the battle joined. In the center of the fray the two leaders met*. 
“ Yield thee, Percy 1” cried Douglas. “I will yield to no Scot that ever was born of 
woman!” cried Percy. During this colloquy, an English arrow struck Douglas to the 
heart. “Fight on, my merry men!” cried he, as he died. Percy, with all the chival- 
rous feeling of his race, took the dead man by the hand, and vowed** that he would 
have given all Ms lands to save him, for a braver knight never fell by such a chance. 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, having seen the fall of Douglas, clapped spurs to his horse, 
dashed on Percy, and struck his spear through his body a long cloth-yard and more. 
Although the leaders on both sides had fallen, the battle, which had begun at break of 
day, continued till the ringing of the curfew-bell. Scotsmen and Englishmen claim the 
victory. When the battle ended, representatives of every noble family on either side 
of the border lay on the bloody greensward. 


CHEWINK, the popular name for the ground robin, or towhee bunting, pipilo 
erythropMkahna . It is of variegated colors, red, white, and brown, is about 7 'or 8 in, 
long, nests on the ground, and flies with a peculiar jerky motion. It lives in thickets, 
and finds its sustenance in seeds and worms scratched up from leaves and grasses. 

CHEYENNE, a co. in s.w. Nebraska, on the Colorado and Wyoming border, inter- 
sected by the n. and s. forks of the Platte; 6,000 sq.m.; pop. *80, 1558. The Union 
Pacific railroid passes through the s. part. Co. seat, Sidney. 

CHEYENNE, a city in Laramie co., Wyoming, the capital of the territory, on the 
Union Pacific railroad, where it is joined by the Denver Pacific, 516 m, w. of Omaha 
and 1400 m. e. of San Francisco; pop. about 5,000. The town is on a broad open 
plain, 6,000 ft. above tide, and the streets are wide and regular. It is connected by rail 
with Denver, 106 m. s. of Colorado. The main business is in receiving and distributing 
supplies for Indian agencies and government forts. There are, however, several man- 
ufactories, and a rapidly growing general business. The place was first settled in 1867, 
when the Union Pacific railroad reached that point. In 1869, a large portion of the 
city was destroyed by fire. 


CHEYENNES, an Indian tribe of the Algonquin family, once residing on and near 
the Cheyenne river, a tributary of the Red fiver of the North. Driven away by the 
Sioux, they retired beyond the Missouri, and about the beginning of the century they 
were further driven to the Black Hills region. In 1825, the first treaty with them was 
made by gen. Atkinson. Since then many treaties have been made, 'arid almost nil of 
them immediately broken by the whites, and constant trouble has been the result. The 
fearful arid cold-blooded massacre of nearly a hundred men, women, and children of 
this tribe, by col. Chivington, of Colorado, in Nov., 1864, led to war that cost the 
U. S. government $40,000,000, and so embittered the Indians that a permanent peace 
can hardly be looked for. In 1867, gen. Hancock burned some of the villages, and 
began or rather continued a state of war, in the course of which gen. Custer defeated 
them at Washita, where Black Kettle, a chief, and two or three dozen squaws and pap- 
pooses were killed. The revenge taken upon Custer a few years later will not soon be 
forgotten. Almost while this article .is being written, the government is in danger of 
another general Indian war, growing out of unfair dealing on its own part with the 
Cheyennes and other Indians with whom it lias entered into solemn contracts. 


CHEYHE, George, an eminent Scottish physician, b. in Aberdeenshire in 1671, was 
at first intended for the church, but, preferring the medical profession, studied at Edm- 
burgh, under the celebrated* Dr. Pitcairn. In 1700, after taking the degree of m.ix, he 
repaired to London, where he practiced in winter, and in Bath In summer. From full 
living he. became enormously fat, as well as asthmatic, and resolved on strictly adhering 
to a milk and vegetable diet, from which he derived so much benefit that he recom- 
mended it in all his principal medical treatises. In 1702. he published A New Theory of 
Fevers, and, in 1708, a work On Fluxions, which procured him admission into the royal 
society. Among his other works are: Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion, 1705, 
Observations on Gout, 1722; Essay on Health and Long Life, 1725; The English Malady— 
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a Treatise on Nervous Disorders V, 

■ TV*, -ri A v/ft. J-wymicn, rid\}\ 

■ li dled at Bath, April 12, 1743 

CHHATISGAUH^adiTi^on of Enfeh India under the taM.J. „« 
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CUMIN D WAR A. See Chikdwaha, ante. 
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cardinal Coroaro, but tvas obliged o lelvht IaL™? death be entered the service of 
on an Italian nobleman who liad done ‘him athniuTO* 11 ™? *1 Am? reven ? ehe had taken 
remained independent for the rest of his Hfe ]Je ^ J ^o, ke ■ married * and 
faculty developed itself late. Havin-. commence i to via n °&> l 637 ’ . °-’ s Poetical 



epi fflimf aml dl ' mi! ‘ tic 1n°6 TOlf i S ?68 ral 

front tlm^ti!^ by severo!’ streams 

another river of the same name which no™; fe - W ? de8 belo . w Arezzo. Along with 
Pagiia at Orvicto. it waters the 'perfectly levll ^oWP pi ? pposlt ? dlr ection, enters, the 
dared once the most pestilential district of ItJv Awi9 luana, winch its overflow' ren- 
somhroni, undertook extensive hvt in, it £~L .^.nand III. and his minister, Fos- 

wiiich they led through the lakes of Montemileiano •inArllA A bed , ot tlle riv<:r > 
artificial irrigation o! the whole v llev 1 ^ Ti‘ a “l a “d f C , hwsi > and employed for the 

fruitful, perhaps, of all Ital v , J.L i 1 “t distant lias since become the most 

i P-, aintali a pel feet garden, supporting a pop. of more than 100,000 

i*Tl% tn thn n * at:. . nr . . _ _ J W * 


' A'inc. 1 J t'wr Valenqufone of°thVtowms of™" a''’ 194,0 ^ f labit °»ts> cldefly^bo- 
'Ugniflcent ruins in Central America. ‘ 1 C -> aie som e of the most extensive and 

• tfW’Wr js ***. * — 
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CHIABAM03T T!E, & t. of Sicilv about ^ rn w 0 m <» r, _ 

hill, and has well-built, re-oihlr" treets ww S’ ' , f S -P ac ! ,se - 14 is situated on a 

triet. Pop. about 0,000. ° * ‘ Wlw - of good quality is produced in the clis- 

muffnt’f’ 1 tb ? rai, ™y ^«en that place 
one time it was strongly forfilied ’i ™’ m ™ bei ? s stiI1 f °« nd ^ere; and at 

manufacture. Pop. 10,000. ’ ,d 8 ate now ruinous. Silk is the staple 

shadow 0 ' 1 n t%° ^ words ’ the one of 
shadow; neither Is it, ndomi tfelv deserihed w S,Vt ' o' 1 ! 9/ pgnities neither light nor 
both the lights and lhadow! , } , dm U J **“« lbat lk . 18 t!,e art of disposing of 
other. If is rather the art of reimseitifm%ahi'% II f? her 1S J re £ a « ied apart from" the 
ihe parts represented in shuclnwlhult still £' LSjlT: and s,u , ldow in U 9K so that 
B&ht, and thore in lidit (lie depth and softness of thr *;* e . arn f SS L an( * ? a : riBtJi of those in 
of tin; one die softlv and <‘raSlv iwn^ l ? 8hadow - ^ is not the making 

combination, as we conimiiv seAt m.tnt m° th «’ b ,?*, th ! P^mtioa of both in 
the sun striking on a nartiotilar nhW? n^Vr’ ^H u tke 18 not tIle mere- glare of 
once of light. That the ski ful treatment of C r ' l, ^ 0W tIle .. entir ? absence of tlie influ- 
piain enough from the verv small m'Sfj ,9k a matter of extreme difficulty, is 
branch of m-t without the mas™ wv of «.& ** ‘ d,s . t8 ? d, ° attain to it. Still it % a 

cated by at4 ^ ad ^ o a ^^ dt i^fl^possdde Realization can'everb^ satis! 


factorily accomplished 1 by any one 1 who AiS^nnf ^ at , bs , rea ii^tion can ever be satis- 
handiiug colors The onlv mode hv whiil*;! 0 mastered tins most subtle mode of 
apply it to practice, is bv stud vL ft Is evtampTp dg ° f . Can be attained . so as to 
Rembrandt,, and, above III, Correggio! blted by such l >alllters as Titian, Rubens, 

Of SSSS'tafS hon at s d - the 8J ,lf : ° f B«P*Jio, at the mouth 
arcades skirting the narrow^ streets C T l as sevorfl fl S ei ? eral , are fell built, with open 
IS the Madonna deV Orto, . Numerous churches » th 2 P^ncipal of which 

able size, are scattered over the town P r nPP XJ? towers, one of them of consider- 
rto i, hr 
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wood. The anchovy fishery is important; and in the vicinity are extensive slate- quar- 
ries. Pop. 10,457.. — The old province of C., of which the above town was the capital, 
had an area of 155 sq.m., with a pop. of 109,000. Its surface is generally mountainous, 
but it has valleys of great fertility, yielding grain, grapes, olives, etc. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and silk-worms are reared. 

CHIAVEMA, a t. of Lombardy, beautifully situated in the midst of vineyards, at 
the junction of the valley of St. Giacomo and Val Bregaglra, 38 in. ii.n.w, of Bergamo, 
It is overlooked by the Khetian Alps; and its position on the Splugen road secures it 
considerable traffic. Silk, cotton, and a coarse ware cut out of a soft stone found in the 
neighborhood, are the chief manufactures. Pop. about 4,000. 

CHICA, a red feculent substance, valuable as a dye-stuff, giving an orange-red color to 
cotton. It is obtained by boiling the leaves of a species of Ugnonia (b. ekiea ), a native 
of the banks of the Cassiquiare and the Orinoco. The Indians use it for painting their 
bodies. The C. plant is a climber, with abruptly bipinnate leaves, smooth heart-shaped 
leaflets, and flowers in pendulous axillary panicles. See Bigxokiace^e. 

CHICA, Pito, Poso, or Maize Beer, is a fermented liquor made from maize or 
Indian corn. It is much used in some parts of South America, and is made in a 
similar manner to ordinary beer; but the Indians sometimes prepare it by chewing 
instead of crushing the grain ; and that which is so prepared (chica mmcada, or chewed 
C.) is most highly esteemed by them. When they wish to make this liquor particularly 
strong and well flavored, they have also a practice of pouring it into an earthen ;jar» 
which contains some pounds of beef; and having made the jar perfectly air-tight, they 
bury it several feet deep in the ground, where it is left for several years. On the birth 
of a child, it is their custom thus to bury a jar of C., to be drunk at the same child’s 
marriage. C. has an agreeable flavor, and is very strong and intoxicating, A spirit- 
uous liquor is obtained from it by distillation; vinegar is also made from it. 

CHICACOLE', a t. of the district of Gan jam, in the presidency of Madras, being in hit. 
18° 18' n., and long. 83° 58' e., and lying 415 m. to the s.w. of Calcutta, and 485 to the 
n.e, of Madras, it stands on the left or n. bank of Koglaudee, not far from the 
bay of Bengal. It is a military station, and contains, besides its garrison (1871), 15,587 
native inhabitants, The place has a reputation for its richly worked muslins. 

CHICA GO (pronounced She-lcaw-go), the principal city of Illinois, and seat of Cook 
co., is situated on the south-western shore of lake Michigan, at the mouth of the Chicago 
river, lat. 41° 50' 20" n., long. 87° 37' west. The name is of Indian origin, signifying “ wild 
onion,” and is first mentioned by Perrot, a Frenchman, by whom it was visited m 1671. 
In 1808, a stockade fort was built near the mouth of the river, and named fort Dear- 
born. When the war with Great Britain broke out in 1813, the government, apprehen- 
sive that a post among the Indians so far from the frontiers could, not be successfully 
maintained, ordered the commander to abandon it. The Indians destroyed the fort, 
which was rebuilt in 1816. C. was first settled in 1881, previous to which time it was 
a mere frontier-post; in 1832, it contained about a dozen families, besides the officers 
and soldiers in fort Dearborn. The town was organized by the election of a board of 
trustees, Aug. 10, 1833. On Sept. 26, of the same year, a treaty was made for all 
their lands with the Pottawatomies, 7,000 of the tribe being present, after which they 
were removed w. of the Mississippi river. The first charter of the city was passed 
by the legislature Mar. 4, 1837. The following table exhibits the rapid increase of 
Chicago. The estimated number of the pop. in 1885 was 1000, and the exact number, 
according to the census returns, was, in 
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C., perhaps the most remarkable city in the worldfor its rapid growth, is built upon a 
plain sufficiently elevated to prevent inundaiton. Some years ago, the elevation of the 
principal streets, also the buildings, were raised from 4 to 10 ft., the object of this 
gigantic undertaking being to admit a thorough system of sewerage. The Chicago river 
and its branches separate the city into three divisions, connected by larre tunnels. The 
main stream, flowing directly w., is about. 100 yards wide, and forms one of the best 
harbors on the lakes. Vessels ascend the river and its branches a distance of 4 m. from 
its mouth, thus affording nearly 18 m. of wharfage. The water for the city is now sup- 
plied by a tunnel from lake Michigan, which was opened in 1867, and supplies 57,000,- 
000 gallons daily. There are also about 40 artesian wells. O. possesses a splendid 
system of public parks, and numerous handsome buildings. More than 80 railways 
meet here. 

The Illinois and Michigan canal, completed in 1848, connects the Chicago and 
Illinois rivers, thus affording communication between the lakes and Mississippi' to the 
coal-fields of Illinois, and to the vast quarries of so-called Athens marble, regarded as 
febe finest building-material in the country. It is found on the banks of the canal, about 
£0 m. from C. ; and is easily worked when first quarried, like the Caen stone. 

The 36 public schools of C.— some capable of holding 1000 children— afford the 
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7'*^ u,u ‘ 1 ’ ou ^«suve 01 intermittent and eommcti™ iZZ„Z t> v, ’ V s uailKS marsny, 
Likes were not turned out ready made bv nature 7, V ? S 1 ® u t harbors on the great 
or less extent by human enterprise and ii ] and h t S f r, ?* const ™cted to a greater 
the general rule. There was need of a <ro6d ww ?, f ? h,c «« 0 was no exception to 
not unfavorable if the citizens and the governme^t^ 1 dt P ° mt ’ R J ld , the !ocatSon was 
enough m (be effort. The channel ™& K 1 ^ , d ¥ Pewmaded to spend money 

the lake beaten hack by ^ flats ««, and the wa“e° of 

a small scale, has been rapidly extended to m o<.t ,? or stone. This work, begun upon 
Cl now has a harbor adequate to the, demands of a^reat e'it\® "ti tS < vf conir neree, until 
th s point presents an even line, exlendin- verv ne J 3 ' „ The ? hore of the lake at 
extends hack from the lake westerly live eiSs of i mill T ‘ - a ? d s ? mh - The river 
come m, one from the northward, the other from ^ P 0 ?* ‘wo branches 

into three parts known nq th* \ <u \ u nom the southward; thus dividing: the citv 

connected 7 the 11 ZZ and n tZd Si T1 ? e . & of th! river £ 

opening a direct water conununic-itTon with thn v-* 1 - I ]1 mois river at LaSalle, thus 
its history, 0. suffered much “ UM ten ^d w^'f the , oa f licr P eriod »f 
diseases, consequent upon its low marshy situntion • t .n fev f. rs ’ cholera and other 
portion of the city was raised fr on 8 t nio ft • Kl length the grade of a large 
including some of the largest w f u« ’ b ]°ck after block of heavy build in as 

jack-screws, worked by fen' now er ! v -™’ $>' M 10 tlle level $ 

experiments ever undertaken hut it \r«»« • on S til(i niost stupendous engineering 
Michigan canal was compleie’d 1848 It is fTm fn iS mpU f U i d ; J h ? Illinois ^ 
originally 12 ft. above the lake- but in 1 sfifi- -n tm 7 §* ’ Rnd , Rt lts highest level was 

*»• It is now 81 ft. below (he *•* at a , C0St f '*8.851,- 

deepened, so that, the lake no lon-er refJ!L ;*i I h° river channel was also 

stream flowing the other way "ivin * improved nnv1<7 ateivs ’ 7* ltse . * finishes a clear 

of the city towards the Illinois rivIr^dfe r-iffT^u and carrying off the sewerage 
engineering enterprise ar™ in the sun^ssL of a 'i a ? \ ow - Tbe fruit s of this 
the inhabitants and tho oon^emimw L FPt^Jon P ^j ic odors so long endured by 
The harbor at tiro m^h tte s ““hary condition" of the city 
arranged as to afford space for e\t'4siw?sidn “^gwheent lines of breakwater, so 
thus provided comprises u„ ^ area of ‘ n«riv &0 h 2f^,“ d d f ks ' 0lle of basins 
lake is (iOO ft. wide. The city exfeUs ! oL 7 h( ffJnI’ e “ tran £' e to which from the 
m. embracing an area of about 35 sq miles' 5 'its .‘rule h iTff 8 h m " 7 d westward 5 
eastern side, and 28 ft. at the western « itf S m, f 14 ft - above the lake on the 
the w. is sufficient for drainage, 'file citv ?s ra^lnriv^T 611 *, 77 Fard ? *!* Iak e from 
running parallel with the lake short* Tim Jt 1 eguUrl j laid out, the principal avenues 41 
them a?e from 3 toYni.b'^ ft - wide, and some of 

cinders, and gravel for pavements The r i f^i led to the use of wood, 

with sewers. The n s and w riivkinn?.ivf tSa ‘ e hghted with gas, and amply supplied 
river and its branches ’’and bv'twn 7777 connoGte( l l) y numerous bridges across the 
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cars traverse the citv in everf direction The Lici^ >“els cost nearly^qOO.OOO.- Horse 
the g. division and hero -iiJ ^ r/l < i, \ • hosmess portion ol the city is mainly in 
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of the 300 churches of the city are fine specimens of various styles of ecclesiastical 
architecture. C. has 0 public parks, with an aggregate area of nearly 2,000 acres, con- 
nected by boulevards 250 ft. wide, extending around the three sides of the city, with a 
drive on the lake shore. These afford a continuous driveway of more than 30 miles,. Lin- 
coln park, in the n. division, contains 230 acres fronting upon the lake. A boulevard on 
the n. } 3^' hi. long, connects this with Humboldt park on the w. ; while that by another 
boulevard is in turn connected with Central park, and that again by still another with 
Douglas park. From the latter a boulevard runs a distance of 0 m. to a park in the s. 
division. From the s. end of the northern park a broad avenue extends eastward to 
another fronting upon the lake. The parks of the s. division are just outside of the 
city limits. 

The water communications of C, are of vast extent, embracing the whole chain of. 
northern lakes, with their 3,000 m. of coast-line. Steamboats and sailing vessels of the 
largest class are employed in commerce with lake Superior, bringing down vast stores 
of iron and copper ore from that region; while through the Welland canal {around 
Niagara falls), connecting lake Erie with lake Ontario, vessels loaded at C. pass east- 
ward to Montreal, where connection is made with steamships for Europe. The 
Erie canal through New York is also a commercial highway for Chicago to the ports of 
the Atlantic seaboard. The Illinois and Michigan canal, already mentioned, gives the 
city communication with the Mississippi and its affluents during nine months of every 
year. But, important as all these water channels are, they are not more so than the 
network of railroads by which C. is put in rapid communication with a vast; region of 
country extending from the lakes of the north, eastward to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Portland; southward to Louisiana and Florida; and westward to the* Pacific 
coast. There is not another such railroad center in the world. From 10,000 to 12,000 
m. of railway are in a greater or less degree tributary to this great city, now about 50 
years old. The different lines of road converging to the city, as represented on the 
map, are bewildering alike to the eye and to the imagination. Nearly 400 trains enter 
and leave daily upon these roads, making an aggregate of nearly 800 arrivals and depart- 
ures. The accommodations for these roads are, upon the whole, excellent. The Union 
depot, one of the largest and finest buildings of the kind in the country, is used by two 
of the principal roads; the Central depot, by two others; and there are three or four 
more for the use of others. Plans for uniting all the roads at a common center, or for 
■ connecting them by a common track, have been proposed. 

C. is supplied with an abundance of pure water from lake Michigan by a process 
which is one of the wonders of modern engineering skill. Two cylindrical brick tunnels, 
one 6 ft., the other 7 ft. in diameter, starting from the shore at different points, extend a 
distance of 2 m. under the lake, and meet in an immense crib inclosing a grated cylin- 
der, through which the water descends into them in a stream unfailing as the lake itself. 
The smallest of these tunnels, extending from the shore of the n, division of the d tv, 
was completed in 1866. The water as it is received at the shore end of the tunnel Is 
forced by steam-pumps through a stone tower to a height of 1G0 ft. into a reservoir, 
whence it is distributed by pipes to different parts of the city. The top of the water- 
tower, which is reached by a spiral staircase, affords a fine view of the city end the sur- 
rounding country. On the crib, 2 m. out in the lake, stands a light-house, with a 
dwelling for the keeper. The second and larger tunnel, which supplies 'the south-west- 
ern section of the city, was completed in 1874. A tunnel 7 ft. in diameter, -passing 
under the central portion of the city, is to connect the old works with the new, and 
afford an. independent supply of water for extinguishing fires. The tunnels under the 
lake cost $1,507,622. The water-works altogether, to Jan. 1, 1873, arc estimated to 
have cost more than $5,000,000. Besides the supply from the lake, the city has another 
resource in some 40 artesian wells, two of which (694 and 911 ft. deep * respectively) 
yield about 1,200,000 gallons per day. The great stock-yards, the west-side parks, and 
some of the manufacturing establishments, are supplied from these wells. 

The educational facilities of C. are extensive, and of a high order of excellence. 
The public schools, which give instruction to the children of citizens with no distinc- 
tion of class, are well organized and efficient. The number of these schools in 1872 
was 32, occupying 45 buildings and employing 476 teachers— all but, 31 women. The 
school pop. of the city (between 6 and 21 years of age) was 88,219; the number of pupils 
enrolled 38,035, of whom 512 were in the high school, anrl 63 in the normal school. 
Of the teachers, 221 were graduates of the normal ami high schools. Total expenditure 
tor these schools in 1872. $499,349, including* about $360,000 for teachers’ salaries. The 
school buildings with the land on which they stood were valued at over $2,265,000. 
The Roman Catholics also have schools, and there arc many private academies. The 
university of Chicago, a Baptist institution, founded by the efforts of Stephen A. 
Douglas, has connected with it a law school, and the Dearborn astronomical observa- 
tory, both well equipped and efficient, and a library of 20,000 volumes. St, Ienatius’s 
college, founded in 1870, also is a flourishing institution. Of the six medical colleges of 
the city, one is open to women, one is homeopathic, and one eclectic. Of the four'ttmo- 
loepcal seminaries, one is Baptist, one Congregational, one Lutheran, and ode Presby- 
terian. There are also three commercial colleges, and four female colleges or seminaries 
of high grade. The academy of sciences, established 1857, lost heavily by the great 
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fire of 1871, but is getting a new museum and library. The public library occupies the 
old custom-house and post-office, whose walls outlasted the great tire* the number of 
volumes is estimated at 100,000. According to the latest reports, there were more Ilian 
100 newspapers and periodicals published in the city. Of these 11 were daily, 5 tri- 
weekly^ 45 weekly, 8 semi-monthly, 1 bi-monthly, and 4 quarterly ; 18 wei-e religious, 
10 political, .18 literary, 10 commercial, -.and p juvenile. Borne of these papers have a 
very large circulation , exerting a very '.wide influence in the north-western states. 

The principal religious denominations, according to the number of their churches, 
rank as follows: Roman Catholic, 27; Methodist, 22; Baptist, Presbyterian, and Epis- 
copal, each 18; Congregational, 17; Swedenborgian, 4; Unitarian, 5; Universalist, 4. 
Benevolent and charitable associations and institutions are numerous. Among them are 
7 orphan asylums, ’6 dispensaries, 2 asylums for the aged and indigent, 1 home for the. 
friendless, and a multitude, of smaller charities. The O. relief and aid society, from its 
foundation, 1857, has had the management of a large portion of the voluntary charities 
of the city for the benefit of the poor, infirm, and helpless. The same society disbursed 
to the sufferers by the great lire of 1871 the sum of nearly $6,000,000, sent for their 
relief from Europe and every part of the United States. The young men’s Christian 
association was also very active at that time, as it was before and has been since, for the 
relief of the poor and destitute. The population of C. in 1870 was 298,977; according 
to the unofficial figures of the census of 1880, as reported by the Iribimeoitlmi city, it 
is 503,298. [At the date of this writing* tlie census has not been officially issued.] 

As a commercial city 0. ranks next to New York. It is the center of a vast trade in 
breadstuff's, live-stock, pork, beef, provisions, lumber, wool, hides, groceries, dry- -goods, 
“boots and shoes, hardware, clothing, and tobacco. The statistics now: accessible are 
very inadequate as a means of showing the present extent of the trade and manufactures 
of the city. Every year shows a startling augmentation of the volume of business of 
almost every kind in this great western emporium, itself the wonderful growth of but 
half a century. The aggregate wholesale trade of the city in 1872 was reported by the 
board of trade at $500,000,000. The total receipts of wheat in 1878 were 18,026,928 
bushels; to this add 88,426,842 bushels represented by the flour received in 1872 (less, 
doubtless, than was received in 1878), and we have a total of 105,058,765 bushels for a 
single year, The great yards which are the center of the live-stock trade were opened 
in 1850. They cover nn area of 345 acres, affording a capacity for 21,000 cattle, 75,000 
hogs, 82,000 sheep, and 200 horses. They are thoroughly drained, supplied with water 
from artesian wells, and furnished with every convenience for the reception, care, and 
transfer of the animals. The total value of live-stock received in 1872 was estimated 
by the board of trade at $75,475,000. The chief branches of manufactures in O. are 
iron, flour, high-wines, agricultural implements, pork and meats, boots and shoes, 
leather, cotton," and watches, it is supposed that at the present; time not less than 60,000 
people are employed in manufactures of one kind or another, and that nearly one third 
of the commerce of the city is based upon what they produce. Ship-build in g also is 
carried on. to some extent. The flour manufacture was temporarily crippled by the 
great fire, 6 of the 15 mills having been destroyed. The banking business of C. is very 
large. In 1872, there were 21 national banks, with a capital of over $11,000,000, and 
more than $23,000,000 of deposits. There were also 1.8 savings-banks with over 
$12,000,000 iff deposits, and numerous private banks. The total valuation of real and 
personal property for taxation in 1872 was $284,197,4^0; the actual value at the same 
time was. more than $620,000,000. 

Tiie great fire of Oct., 1811, raged two days and nights, destroying everything upon 
an area of 2,100 acres, embracing nearly all the business portion of the city, and "a very 
large number of private residences, among which -were the most costly in the place. 
More than .1.7,006 buildings were destroyed, including the custom-house, court-house, 
post-office, gas-works, the ^principal newspaper offices, 82 hotels, 8 railroad depots, 8 
school-houses, 10 theaters and halls, 41 churches, 5 grain elevators, and all the national 
banks but one. The loss on buildings was estimated at $50,000,000; on personal prop- 
erty and merchandise, $140,000,000; total $190,000,000, of which a little over $40,000,- 
000 was recovered on insurance. Many insurance companies, were utterly mined. Not 
less than $7,000,000 were contributed in this country, and in Europe to aid the sufferers. 
Over 98,000 persons were rendered homeless, while 200 were killed. The recovery of 
the city from this calamity was rapid, insomuch that after the lapse of three years 
scarcely a trace of it could be seen, and almost its only evidence was in the immense 
improvement of the buildings over all the ravaged district. 

CHICHEIT, a t. of Central America, in the me. of the peninsula of Yucatan, which* 
separates the gulf of Mexico from the Caribbean sea, 18 m. to tlie s.w. of Valladolid. It 
is one of the principal towns of the state, and is worthy of notice chiefly for the remains 
of an ancient city, comprising a ruined temple 450 ft.' .long, a pyramid with a base of 
550 ft. square, and a domed edifice ornamented with sculpture. 

CHICH'ESTEB, a municipal, and parliamentary borough and Episcopal city in Sussex, 
174 m. e. me. of Portsmouth. It stands on a plain between an arm of the sea and the 
South Downs, which rise gently on tlie north. It is well built, and has wide streets. 
The tw T o main streets cross at right angles, and meet in an elaborately-worked eight-sided 
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cross. Within the suburbs the city is surrounded by an ancient wall, 1-1- rn. in circuit, 
with some semicircular -bastions, and now a promenade under the shade of elms. The 
cathedral, erected in the 12th and loth centuries, on the site of a wooden one founded 
1108, and burned 1114, measures 410 by 227 ft., with a spire 300 ft. high. The aisle* 
are double — a mode of construction to be seen nowhere else in Britain. "The cathedral 
lias a rich choir, and portraits of the English sovereigns from the conquest to George L . 
and of the bishops down to the reformation. The chief trade is in agricultural produce \ 
and live-stock. There are malting, brewing, and tanning establishments. Fop. ’7i’ 
9,054. C. returns one member to parliament. The harbor, 2 m. to the s.w. of the city’ 
is a deep inlet of the English channel, of about 8 sq.m. ; has several creeks and Thorny 
isle; and is connected with G. by a canal. C. was the Roman liegmrn, , and 'has afforded 
Roman remains— as a mosaic pavement, coins, urns, and an inscription of the dedica- 
tion of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. G.was taken and partly destroyed, in 491 , 
by the South Saxons. It was soon after rebuilt by Cissa, their king, and called Gissan- 
caster, or Cissa’s camp. It was for some time the capital of the kingdom of Sussex, In 
1642, the royalists of C. surrendered to the parliamentarians, after a" siege of ten days. 

CHICKADEE, Pams atneapillm, is distinct from the European blackcap. It is about 
5-4 in. long, and 8 in. in spread of wings. Head and neck, and a patch on the throat, 
black; other plumage, ash-gray and brown ; tail edged with •white, and a. white bar on 
the wings. Where it has not been driven away by the English sparrow, it destroys 
great numbers of canker worms and other caterpillars. It is a very lively, sociable, and 
useful bird. 

CHICK AHOMTNY, a river in Virginia, rising n.w. of Richmond and running e. 
between the James and the Pamunkey to the w. line of James City co., where it turns 
abruptly s., and after a course of about 10 m., joins the James. The surrounding country 
e. of Richmond is level, and in one section there is a large swamp. On and near the 
C. in the early years of the civil war occurred many of the most important military 
movements, skirmishes, and battles — here mentioned in the order of time. In 1862, the 
peninsular campaign on the part of the union army began with the siege of Yorktown, 
the objective point being Richmond, to reach which it was necessary that the C, should 
be crossed. McClellan, on the union side, had 118,000 men when the siege was begun, 
April 5. On the other side, the confederates had 15,000 men in Yorktown, and about 

50.000 more scattered, over n. Virginia, all under gen. Joseph E. Johnston. The 6th of 
May was the day for opening fire upon Yorktown, but on the 4th Johns! on left the 
place, taking guns, baggage, etc., and retreated towards Richmond. On the 5th he was 
assailed by Hooker; and Lougstreet, who commanded the rear of the confederates, turned 
on the defensive just as he had passed Williamsburg, He was met by Hanot ek s divis- 
ion, and was compelled to abandon his works after a sharp fight; hut Longstreet held 
his position long enough to secure the confederate trains from pursuit. Tins was the 
battle of Williamsburg, The union loss was 1856 killed and wounded, and 87 £ missing 
The confederate loss was about the same. On the 27th of May occurred the battle of 
Hanover Court-House, in which the union loss was 53 killed and 844 wounded and 
missing. The confederate loss must have been much greater, for McClellan \s report 
says there were about 200 of their dead buried by our troops, and 780 prisoners were 
sent to the rear. The confederates had now concentrated in and around Richmond, 
where they had 67,000 men. The next fight on the C. was the battle of the Seven Fines’ 
or of Fair Oaks, which took place on the 81st of May, and resulted in a substantial 
union victory. The confederate leader, gen. Johnston, was severely wounded, and their 
losses were very heavy, but, as in most cases, no trustworthy report was made of the 
numbers. The union army lost 890 killed, 8, 627 wounded, and 1222 missing. It is well 
known that the confederates felt this to be a disastrous defeat, and in common with the 
people of the northern states, they expected that the next move would be the capture of 
Richmond; but, for reasons concerning which it is to be said only that they were never 
explained to the general satisfaction of the people in the northern states, McClellan 
made no demonstration, and soon the almost defenseless city was powerfully fortified 
under the direction of gen. Robert E. Lee, who had superseded Johnston in the confed- 
erate command. The fourth of the contests of the C. was the battle of MeehaniesviUe, 
June 26, and was not important in results. The confederates made several attacks upon 
two union brigades, but finally abandoned the work after losing about 1500 men: 
federal loss, 800. A more important action which occurred June 27, is known as the 
battle of Cold Harbor, or Gaines’ Mill; the confederates call it the battle of the Ohicka* 
hominy.^ Their loss was about 9,500; the union loss, 4,000 killed and wounded, and 

2.000 prisoners. ^ The sixth conflict in the neighborhood of the 0. is known as the battle 
ol Savage’s Station, June 80, and was not an important affair. The losses were union 
600; confederate reported at 400. The next was the battle of Frazier’s Farm, also June 

in wIlicil there was some sharp fighting, resulting in a union loss of 300 ’killed and 
1500 wounded; and on the other side, 825 killed and 1700 wounded. The battle of Mai 
vern Hill occurred July 1, and involved a union loss of 875 killed and 1800 wounded; 
and of confederates, 900 killed and 3,500 wounded. All these engagements from June 
to July 1 cost the federals 1582 killed and 7,709 wounded; and the confederates 8,150 
killed and 15,255 wounded. Including prisoners and missing, the totals of loss were; 
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union, 15, 429; confederate, 1.9,403, The object, on the part of the confederates, was to 
relieve Richmond. from the threatened- siege and capture; and they succeeded. Near the 
end of the summer jthe union armies were withdrawn and combined to form the army 
of the Potomac. But nearly two years later there occurred one more (the second) battle 
of Cold Harbor, when Grant had command. The fight took place June 3, 1864, and 
was substantially a check of the union advance. The federal losses were about 7,000 
in all; the losses' on the other- side were -said to be only half as many. It was at this 
time that. Grant sent to Washington, the historical dispatch: s ‘ I propose to fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer.” 

OHIGKAMAU'GA, Battle of, Sept. 19-20, 1863; .between’ the union army of the 
Cumberland, led by gen. liosecranz, and the confederate forces led by gens. Bragg and 
Longstreet. The forces on the union side numbered about 55,000, a quarter of whom 
were not engaged; the. losses were 1644 killed, 9,262 wounded, and 4,948 prisoners; 
total, 15,854. The confederate reports embrace but- two. -thirds of their army, and show 
1394 killed, 8,974 wounded, and 882 missing; total, 11,250. A few days after the battle 
gen. Rosecranz was relieved, and gen. Grant placed in command. The battle was 
credited as a victory for the confederates, though no substantial advantage was gained 
by them, 

CHICKAREE, a popular name for the red squirrel, mwrus Mudsonms. It abounds 
in the southern and middle Atlantic states, and is esteemed for the tenderness and flavor 
of its flesh. It is not so gentle or so easily tamed as the gray squirrel. 

CHICKASAW, a co. in n.e. Iowa, on the Wapsipinican river and its tributaries, 
reached by the McGregor and Missouri river and the Cedar Falls and Minnesota rail- 
roads; 576 sq.m-.; pop. ’80, 14,534. The surface is prairie and woodland, and the soil 
fertile; agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, New Hampton. 

CHICKASAW, a co. in n.e. Mississippi, on the head waters and tributaries of the 
Tombigbee river, and touched by the Mobile and Ohio railroad ; 990 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
17,904—10,215 colored. The county, is a part of the territory ceded by the Chickasaw 
Indians. It has a level surface and fertile soil, producing corn, cotton, etc. Co. seat, 
Houston. 

CHICKASAW BLUFFS, Battle of, Dec. 29, 1862. The siege of Vicksburg being 
in progress, gen, Sherman (union) was ordered to make an attack in the rear, and for 
that purpose sent a force up Yazoo river to land above the city and approach it from 
the north, in this march they came upon a bayou held by a confederate force strongly 
"intrenched. Several attempts were made to force a passage, but without success. The 
union loss was 192 killed, and 982 wounded. That of the other side was very small. 

CHIUKAKAWS, a nation of Indians occupying a section of the Indian territory, 
embracing 6,840 sq.m, on the left bank of the Bed river. According to their traditions 
and tue evidence of philology, they are closely connected with the Creeks and Choctaws; 
and they believe that they emigrated with those tribes from the west, crossed the Missis- 
sippi, aiid settled in the district now forming the n.e. part of the state of Mississippi. 
Here De Soto visited them in 1540. From the first they were hostile to the French, and 
were frequently at war with them; but with the English they were generally friendly. 
In 1786, they made a treaty with the United States, and in 1793, they aided the whites 
in the war against the Creek Indians. In the early years of the present century, part of 
their territory was ceded for certain annuities, and a portion of the tribe migrated to 
Arkansas; and in 1882-34, tlie remainder, about 3,600 in number, surrendered to the 
federal government the 6,642,000 acres of which they •were still the owners, and entered 
into a t reaty with the Choctaws for incorporation info that tribe. This union was after- 
wards dissolved and by paying the Choctaws $150,000 they secured full possession of their 
present territory. In the civil war they assisted the confederates, but their rights were 
restored by the Union government in 1866, The next year they surrendered *7, 000, 000 
acres of laud -at 4) cents per acre, the money ($300,000) to go to their late slaves unless, 
within two years, they adopted them as members of the tribe In Jan., 1878, they con- 
cluded to adopt the negroes. The nation has a printed constitution prefaced by a 
declaration of rights, which asserts that all political power inheres in the people; that 
all men should be free to worship God according to the dictates of their conscience, and 
not be compelled to attend, erect, or support any religious ministry against their con- 
sent; that there should be freedom of speech; that there should" be security from 
unreasonable searches of property or person; that every person accused of crime should 
have a speedy trial. All free males 19 years old or over who are Chiekasaws by birth or 
adoption, may vote, unless idiotic, insane, or convicted of infamous crime. There are a 
senate and house of representatives, the latter of 18 members elected annually by the 
voters of the counties or districts. A representative must be 21 years old. There are 
12 senators elected for two years from the fourclistricts of Ilia state. A senator must be 
30 years old, a Chickasaw by birth or adoption, and a resident of his district six months. 
The governor must have alfthe qualifications of a senator; lie is chosen for two years by 
popular vote, and lias about the same powers and functions as a governor of one of 
the states. There is a supreme court consisting of a chief and two assistant justices 
elected to the legislature for four years. There are also circuit and county courts. The 
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sively cultivated, both iu England and on the continent of Europe, for its roots ‘it r 
also cultivated tor feeding cattle witli its leaves. Tlie blanched leaves are sometime 
used us a salad, and they are readily procured in winter by placing the roots in a 
with a little earth in a cellar. — -To this genus belongs also the endive (q.v.). 

C. has been used as a substitute for coffee, or to mix with coffee, for at least a cen- 
tury. The roots are pulled up, washed, cut into small pieces, and dried on a kiln, which 
leaves a shriveled mass not more .than one fourth the weight of the original root. It is 
then roasted in heated iron cylinders, which are kept revolving as in coffee-roastin 
during which it loses about 25 to 30 per cent of its weight, and evolves at the same tin 


box 


time 


;a disagreeable odor, ^resembling burned gingerbread. •; An improvement' to the 0, during 
roasting is the addition of 2 lbs. of lard or butter for every cwt. of C., which conimiini- 
cates to it much of the luster and general appearance of coffee. It is then hand-picked, 
to remove chips of wood, . stones, etc., and is reduced to powder, and sold separately as 
0. powder of V. eojjtee, or is added to ordinary ground-coffee, and is sold as a mixture. 
C. contains a good deal, of sugar, but otherwise does not serve to supply the animai 

/i/mnmnr' witli nmr nnnftiT T*. ... .1 . . .. . ... 1 . ' i *.* * 



the appearance of strength which it gives to the coffee. The C. is liable to adulteration ; 
and roasted beans, pease, carrots, parsnips, mangold-wurzel, acorns, horse-chestnuts, bis- 
cuit, oak-bark tan, logwood and mahogany dusk and even the livers of horses and’ bid- 
locks, are said to be employed m its adulteration. * 


intersected by Crooked and Mason’s bayous; $20 sq.m.; pop, ’80, 10,117—8555 colored. 
The surface is level, and iujiome_ parts Is subjected to inundations; chief productions* 


corn and cotton. Co. seat, Lake Tillage. 

. . CHICOUTIMI, the me. section of the organized territory of the province of Quebec* 
Canada; little settled except along the bankof the St. Lawrence and on the Baguemiv 
; rivers; 23; 753 sq.m.; pop. ’71. 17,493, all except about, 100 being Roman Catholics, ami 
all except about 8(H) of French descent. The surface is mostly rugged, and there arc? 
immense pine forests of great value. Chief town, Chicoutimi, on the Saguenay, 75 m, 
from the mouth. 

CHIEF, in heraldry, an ordinary formed by a horizontal line, and occupying the 
upper part of the escutcheon. Like the other honorable ordinaries, the C. ought prop- 
erly to take up a third part of the shield; but when the other charges arc numerous, the 
C. is frequently diminished in size. —Any object borne in the upper or chief part of the 
shield is said to be hi eft tv f, though tlie C. be not divided off from the rest of the 
field, as a separate portion .— On a chief ; Is when the object is represented on the C., 
divided off as above described. 

OH LEE- JUSTICE, the presiding justice of the supreme court of the United States, 
and of the courts of highest jurisdiction in most, of the several states. The chief-justice 
of the Uni led States administers the oath on the occasion of the inauguration of tlie 
president and vice-president; he presides when an impeached president is tried, and has 
the nomination of certain judicial officers, 

CHIEF- JUSTICE. See Justice Courts. 

CHEEM-SEE, a lake of Upper Bavaria, the largest in the country, lies about 4° in. s.e. 
of Munich. It is situated at an elevation of more than 1600 fr. above tin m.*u; its length 
is 12 m.. with a breadth of t), and its greatest depth 500 feet. Its shape is irregular, and 
its coast much indented. It has three islands; the Aehen and Prien flow into it, and its 
surplus water is discharged by the Alz into the Inn. The G. is famous for its fish; and 
a small steamer which plies on it, enables travelers to view its fine scenery. 

CHIE'RI, a t. of Piedmont, northern Italy, situated on the slope of a hill 0 in. s.e. of 
Turin. G. is an ancient place. By the later Romans it was called Carca. The church 
of St. Dominieo, built in 1260, has some good paintings; and that of Santa Maria della 
Scala, built in 1405, is one of the largest Gothic structures in Piedmont. O. is one of 
oldest manufacturing towns in Europe, its manufacture of fustians and cotton stuffs 
dating from 1422. Bilk, cotton, and linen are still important manufactures. Pop. 9,000. 

CHIE'TI (Province). Bee Abruzzo, ante, 

CHIE'TI, 1 an archiepiseopal city of Italy, capital of the province of the same name, 
is situated on a hill near the Pescara, about. 100 m. n. of Naples. It is a well-built and 
flourishing place, with some imposing public edifices, including a cathedral, lyecum, 
and theater; and its agreeable situation lias made it tlie residence of numerous wealthy 
families. The district around is fertile and well cultivated, and in the city, the cloth 
and silk manufactures afford employment for a considerable number of people. Pop. 
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15,000. C. is a very old place, being built on the site of the ancient Teate of the Romans, 
many of the remains of which are still visible. In the year 1524, St. Gaetano founded 
here the order of the Theatines. 

CHIEF-CHAEE, ■: Sylvia. Mppob-is, a small* species of warbler, very widely diffused, 
being* found both in England and in the neighborhood of Calcutta. It is common in 
the s. of Europe, is in Britain a summer bird of passage, arriving, however, very 
early in spring, and does not extend northward into Scotland. Its general color is 
brown; the under parts lighter. It is a very sprightly little bird; but its song consists 
merely of a frequent repetition of two notes resembling the syllables chiff-chaff. It is 
also called the lesser pettychaps. 

CHICTEG'TO BAY, the more westerly of the two inlets at the head or n. end of the 
bay of Fundy, in British North America, It separates .Nova Scotia from New Bruns- 
wick, is 80 m. long and 8 broad, and has an isthmus of only 14 m. in width between it 
and Northumberland strait, in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

CHIGOE, or Jig'ger, Pidex, or Sarcopsylla penetrans, a species of flea (q.v,), rather 
smaller than the common flea, and with less powerful limbs, found in the West Indies 
and South America, where it is excessively troublesome, attacking any exposed part of 
the human body, and affecting a lodgment between the skin and flesh, often under the 
skin of the foot or the nails of the toes. At first, its presence is indicated only by a 
slight itching or tingling; hut an ulceration is likely soda to be the result, which* is not 
only very painful, but even dangerous, when the female 0. is allowed to remain and 
to deposit her numerous eggs. Before these are deposited, her abdomen becomes dis- 
tended in an extraordinary manner, as a membranous bag, to the size of a pea. The 
ulcer speedily contains a great colony of chigoes. The negresses of the West Indies are 
very expert i» extracting the C., which is also removed by washing with tobacco- 
juice. Rubbing with tobacco-leaves is also employed as a preventative of its attacks. 

CHIH-LE, or Pechih-le, one of the northern provinces of China, and the most 
important of the 18, as being the center of government, and containing Pekin, the 
imperial capital, the residence of the emperor and court. Pop. about 28,000,000; area, 
58,949 sq. miles. 

CHI- (or TSIN-CHI-) HOANG-TI, or Ching-Wang, Emperor of China from 24G to 
210 b.c. He is said to have consolidated eight or more feudatory states in a single 
kingdom, which covered nearly the territory now occupied. One of his monuments is 
the great wall, built to keep out barbarians. 

CHIHUAHUA, a -city of - the - .Mexican confederation, with 12,000 inhabitants, ami a 
considerable trade between Santa Fe, in New Mexico, and the United States. It is in 
lat. 28° 40' n., and long. 105° 83' w., and has a cathedral, convents, and an aqueducts 
m. long, besides appropriate buildings, as the capital of the state of its own name. The 
territory in question, stretching in lat. from 27° 'to 32° n., and in long, from 104° to 108® 
40' w., is divided from Texas, in the United States, by the Rio Bravo del Norte. It isa 
table-land, more remarkable for mineral resources than for agricultural productions. 
It abounds in niter and other salts, and is rich in mines of gold and silver. Pop, 180,000. 

CHILBLAINS. See Chapped Hands. 

CHILD, Sir Josiaii, an eminent London merchant, and one of the ablest of t he earlier 
English writers on commerce and political ehonomy, b. in 1680, was the second son of 
Richard Child, a merchant of London. His principal work Is entitled, Brief Observa- 
tions concerning Trade and the Interest of Money (Lornl. 1668, 4lo); a 2d edition, much 
enlarged, entitled A New Discourse of Trade, was published in 1690. In this work he 
explains his plans for the relief and employment of the poor, including the substitu- 
tion of districts or unions for parishes, and the compulsory transportation of paupers 
to the colonies. He was one of the directors, and for some time chairman of the East 
India company^ and is said to have written several tracts in defense of the trade to the 
East Indies, which were published anonymously. In 1678 he was created a baronet, and 
died m 1699. 

CHILD, Lydia Maria, b. Mass., 1802. When 22 years of age she published 
Hobomok , , an Indian Story , and a year afterwards The Rebels , a Tale of the Revolution , in 
which she gave a speech by James Otis, and a sermon by Whitfield, both long believed 
to have been made by tiie men themselves. For eight years she was the editor of The 
Juvenile Mmelkmy , a monthly magazine for the young. Among her earlier works are* 
The American Frugal Housewife ; The Girl’s Own Book; and The Mother’s Booh She was 
firs ! °! theNew England anti-slavery writers, beginning with Appeal in behalf 
of that Girns of Americans called Africans; and in 1841 she became one of the editors of 
the National Anti- Slavery Standard , in which paper she published her popular Letters 
from New York. Subsequently she published History of the Condition of Women in all 
Ages and Nations; Biographies of Good Wives; Life of Isaac T. Hopper; Progress of Relig - 
urn Ideas; Autumnal Leaves; Looking towards Sunset; The Freedman’ s Book; A Romance 
of the Republic, etc. * 

CHILDBIRTH. See Midwifery, ante. 
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CHIIBEEJIAS, or Holt Inttocfnts’ DAY^(38th Deo.), is observed by the church of 

r '”* 4i3 TT "“ J XJ considered unlucky to 


See Infant, Min ok, Pupil, Guardian, Tutor, 


; Letters (y ol. i. p. 284) we learn 
T . a , ru , .- , • - — x— — ~~ the Monday, because tlie pre- 
ceding Sunday w as Childermas day 1 he learned Gregory says: ‘ ‘ It hath been a custom 

and yet is elsewhere, to whip up the children upon Innocents’ day morning, that the 
memory of Herod s murder might stick the closer, and in a moderate proportion to act 
over the cruel tie again m kiflde.” C. is also a holiday of the church of England. 

CHILD-KILLIN' Gt. Bee Infanticide. 

CHILDBEN, Legal Capacity of 
Curator. 

CHILDREN, John Geokcie, 1777-1852; an English scientist who traveled in the 
United States, devoting Ins attention chiefly to electricity and galvanism. Anion ^ his 
papers, are those discussing the conversion of iron into steel by union with diamond, 
and a method of extracting silver from the ore without amalgamation. He translated 
Berzelius cm the blow-pipe, and Thenard on chemical analysis. He was for some years 
secretary of the royal society. 

. CHILD ..RE N B . AID SOCIETIES, first established in Hew York city, chiefly by the 
exertions of Charles L. Brace, about the year 1858. The object of this and its many 
imitative societies is to care for the poor and neglected children of large cities, to rescue 
them from want and crime, afford rudimentary education, and provide homes for them 
usually among the farmers of the agricultural states. At the last annual meeting of the 
Hew York society, the report showed that, during the 28 years of its operation, 55,717 
persons had been sent to homes and places of work, and of these more than 45 000 
were children. During the year 1879, no less than 8,713 persons were sent to homes, of 
whom 1920 were boys, 1380 girls, 210 men, and 203 women. In the lodging-houses 
during 28 years, 200,000 different boys and girls have been sheltered and partly fed and 
instructed. In the industrial schools over 50,000 poor little girls have been taught. The 
society brings forward the police statistics on crime to show that “vagrancy and crime 
among young girls have been greatly diminished during the past 15 or 20 years; while 
among boys, criminal offenses have not grown with the population, but have been held 
decidedly in check.” Among 182, 153 boys who, during the past 25 years, have been in 
the newsboys’ lodging-house, there has been no case of contagious disease, and only one 
death. The other boys’ lodging-houses have been almost equally fortunate. Statistics 
are given to show that since the establishment of the sick children’s mission and summer 
home six years ago, 1000 lives annually have been saved under diarrheal diseases alone, 
and that the general death-rate has been reduced from 83.76 to 24.93 per 1000. The 
total expense of the 21 industrial schools in 1879 was $71,540.15, and tlie average attend- 
ance 3,682, making the annual cost for each child $19.69. Tlie cost in 1878" for each 
child in the public schools, not including rents, was $88.41; this expense not including 
food or clothing. In the lodging-houses, 13,652 boys and girls were fed, sheltered, anil 
taught during the year, at a total expense of $47,148.60. Deducting the receipts, together 
with the cost of construction ($26,916.17), the net cost was $20,227.49; dividing this by 
the nightly average attendance, the average cost to the public of each child was $42.67, 
The average cost per year of each prisoner in the Tombs is $107.75, and the Roman 
Catholic protectory draws from the city treasury over $100, annually, for each of its 
inmates. The total number placed out by the society, mainly in western homes, during 
last year, was 8,7.13; the total cost , for railroad fares, clothing, food, salaries, etc., was 
$29,079.48; the average cost to the public, accordingly, for each person was $8.04. Yet 
any one of these children placed in an asylum or poor-house for a year would have cost 
undoubtedly nearly $140. The number who enjoyed the benefit of the summer home 
was 2,912; the total expense, deducting cost of construction^ $1000,28, and rent of 1878, 
$350, was $5,088.30; making the average cost for each child $1.89. 

CHILDS, George Washington, b. Md., 1829; a journalist, for many years 
and now proprietor of the Philadelphia. Ledger, one of tlie earliest and most successful 
cheap newspapers of the country. He is noted especially for liberal patronage of 
men of letters, and for generosity towards deserving charities. 

CHILD-STE ALIN (1. See Abduction. 

CHILI, a republic of Spanish origin, in South America, is the most southerly state on 
the w. side of that continent. It lies wholly between the water-shed of the Andes and 
the shores of the Pacific, stretching coastwise from. Bolivia to Patagonia, in lat. 25° 30' 
to 48° 20' s., arid in long. 69° to 74" w., having an extreme length of about 1240 m., and 
an average breadth of fully 120. Within these limits, however, lies the virtually 
independent Araueania (q.v.), comprising most of the mainland to the left of the Bio- 
bio; while the southern portion is confined chiefly to Chiloe (q.v.) and its archipelago. 
C. is divided into 16 provinces, of which the aggregate area is officially stated at nearly 
130,000 sq.m. ; and the pop., in 1875, at 2,068,447. This pop. and area exclude certain 
regions in Patagonia, over which G. has a merely nominal sway. The capital is Santiago, 
situated pretty nearly in the heart of the country, and connected with Valparaiso, the 
principal port, by a railway of 115 m. in length, and also by telegraphic wires. The 
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other towns are on or near the ocean ; and, to arrange them according to the relative 
amounts of their trade, they are Valparaiso, Copiapo and Caldera, Coquimbo, I'al ca- 
ll nano arid Concepcion, Huaseo, Constitution, and Valdivia. In 1876, the total imports 
of C. were valued at £7,058,220, and the exports at £7,554,208; in 1874, at £7,6811,600 
and £7,1108,200 respectively, The foreign commerce of C. is carried on mainly with 
Great Britain. The staple article of export to this country is copper, the value of 
which, in 1874, was £2,812,013. The articles of export next in importance are, in order 
of value, wheat, to the value of £1,180,278; silver ore, to the value, in the same year, of 
£225,988; and ..wool, £160,637. The principal articles of British produce imported into 
C. are cotton and woolen manufactures and iron. In 1874, the value of the total imports 
of cotton fabrics was £1,923,758; that of woolens, £258,288; and that of iron, wrought 
and unwrought, £465,596. Among the other imports were hardwares and cutlery, val- 
ued at £128,550, The national income amounted in 1878 to £4,088,800, while the expen- 
diture was £4,275,000. In 1879, the public debt was close on £11,000,000, of which 
above £7,000,000 was held outside the country. The army, as mobilized and increased 
on account of the war that had then broken out between 0. and Peru allied with Bolivia, 
comprised in 1879 as much as 20,000 men, besides a national guard raised to 30,000 
men. The navy, which took an important part in the war, consisted in 1879 of 10 
small steamers, and two large and powerful iron-dads. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but other beliefs are protected by a 
law of 1875. In its political constitution, C. appears to be the least democratic republic 
in the new world. The legislature is composed of two houses. The deputies sit for 
three years; and the senators are chosen for nine, retiring in thirds at the end of every 
third year. The voters for a deputy — to say nothing of the still more select voters for a 
senator — must possess either £100 in real property," or £200 in personal effects, or £20 
of income; a pecuniary qualification which is exceptionally doubled for the wealthier 
localities of Valparaiso and Santiago. In 1848, attempts were made, but in vain, to 
abolish or modify these restrictions on the suffrage. Under this form of government, 
C. has maintained a degree of peace and prosperity utterly unknown to the other trans- 
atlantic commonwealths of kindred race. In this respect, however, the character of 
the people has doubtless co-operated w r ith the tendency of the institutions. As con- 
trasted with Spanish America in general, C. contains an unusually largo proportion of 
European blood. 

Immediately after the conquest of Peru, C. was seized by Almagro, a companion of 
Pizarro, subsequently becoming the seat of a captain -generalship, which held sway as 
far as cape Horn. In 1810, commenced the war . of independence, which, at the close 
of eight years, 'was decided against Spain by the victory of Maypo. 

Geology , — Tim predominant rocks of O. are crystalline and mehimorphie. They 
form the range' of the Andes, except in those districts in which active, volcanoes exist, 
where they are covered with recent volcanic rocks. They occupy also the whole of the 
level ground between the mountain -range and the shores of the Pacific, with the excep- 
tion of a narrow stretch of paleozoic fossilifermis strata which run along the coast s. 
from Santiago for a distance of 300 miles. The coast-line of C. is being continually 
altered from the elevation of the whole country to an extent of at least 1200 m. along 
the Pacific shores, produced by volcanic agency. In 1822, the coast w as raised 4 ft. at 
Quintero, and 3 ft. at Valparaiso. Oysters and other mollusks were left dry, and per- 
ished, becoming offensive as they decomposed, The change of level was permanent, 
over an area of 100,000 sq.m., nearly as large as the whole" extent of Great Britain and 
Ireland. . A similar extensive elevation was noticed in 1885 by Capt, Filzroy. 

Physically, the continental portion of the republic — for its insular section will, in 
this respect, be noticed under the head of Ciiiloe— presents many singularities. Of all 
the maritime regions on the globe, it is perhaps the most isolated. On every side but 
the sea— and that sea very remote from the main thoroughfares of commerce— -it is 
beset by difficulties of communication. With the lonely wilderness of Patagonia to the 
s. } and the dreary desert of Atacama on then., it is bounded on the e. by* a mountain 
chain which, altogether impracticable in winter, can be crossed, even in summer, only 
■ by a few passes ranging between 12,450 ft. and 14,870 in elevation. Moreover, this 
strip between the Andes and the Pacific Is broken into plateaus in the interior, 
and valleys ou the coast, by two longitudinal ranges, with numerous lateral spurs* 
while, throughout the length and breadth, the general level gradually descends, as well 
to the s. as to the west. In point of mere temperature, so rugged a* surface— covering 
fully 15° of lat, and attaining an altitude of more than 4 m. within about 2’ of long.— 
must present nearly every possible variety. Through the reciprocal action of the Andes 
(q.v.) and the prevailing winds, the rain-fall graduates itself, with something of mathe- 
matical regularity, from the parching skies of the n. to the drenching clouds of the s. — 
a graduation winch, disturbed merely by the melting of the mountain -snow’s, is, in a 
great measure, necessarily reflected in the condition and magnitude of the counties* 
water-courses. Hence the rivers to the n. of the Maypo, which enters the Pacific neai: 
lat. 34°, are but inconsiderable streams; while, further to the s., the Maule, the Biobio, 
and the Caiacalla are all to some^ extent navigable. 

Prom the cause last mentioned, different districts vary remarkably in their produc- 
tions. To the n. of the Coquimbo, about lat. 30°, is chiefly an arid waste, redeemed, 



however, from being valueless by its mines; and to the s. of the Blotto, about lat. 87% 
timber ' JUKI pasouiage uiviae the soil between them. The intermediate center alone is 
. .fitted lor agriculture, yielding, besides maize and hemp, European grains and fruits in 
abundance.: JN pt\y itlis landing all the varieties and vicissitudes of climate, the country 
may chum to be, on the whole, extremely healthy. The manufactures are earthen- 
wares, copper- wares, linens, cordage, soap, leather, and brandy; and, in addition to the 
wheat and metals already specified, the exports, especially to the south, embrace tallow, 
hides, jerked beef, and liver-stock. 0. had, in 1878, 1050 m. of railways. Santiago is 
connected with Buenos Ayres hyaline going over a pass of the Andes 6,000 ft high. 
There are also common roads; Tut they are neither numerous nor good. In fact, the 
wau t. of highways and bridges is a serious obstacle to the progress of trade and cultiva- 
tion. In the basin of the lower Biobio, coal is plentiful. 

CHILI" (ante), though less revolutionary than some of its sister republics, has been 
subjected to several, forcible attempts to change the government. The most formidable 
of these was in 1851. At first' the insurgents were victorious, but after 4,000 men had 
fallen in battle and great damage had been done to business and commerce, the govern- 
ment succct ded in eiteefcing peace by money more than by arms. This was during the 
■presidency of. Bon Manuel Montt, a man of great ability. He restored peace and pros- 
perity to the country, and it has since been free from internal strife. In 1864, C. 
sympathized warmly with Peru against Spain, and in the following- year- its coast was- 
blockaded by a Spanish fleet. March 31, Valparaiso was bombarded, notwithstanding 
the protest of the foreign ministers and consuls. Thousands of shot and shell were 
thrown into it, destroying many public and private buildings and involving a loss of 10 
"millions of dollars, the chief part of which fell on the foreign residents. The remonstrances 
of the European, governments soon compelled a cessation of hostilities and the raising 
of the blockade. In 1871, a treaty of peace was negotiated through the mediation of the 
.United States government, and signed at Washington. During the past few years C. has 
advanced great ly both in material and intellectual development. New mines are worked, 
agricultural schools and societies are exerting a beneficial influence, and great improve- 
ments in rivers, harbors, and streets are projected. In 1877, more than 1200 in. of rail- 
road ami nearly 5,000 m. of telegraph were in operation, and additional linesof both are 
'in progress. There are 500 efficient government schools, and an equal number established 
by cities, churches, and private persons, Two normal schools, for male and female 
teachers arc in good condition. The government university at Santiago has a prepara- 
tory department connected with its higher course. The conciliar seminary combines 
collegiate and theological studies. There are also at the capital agricultural," naval, and 
military schools. The national library, founded by the Jesuits, contains 25,000 vol- 
umes, many of which are on theological subjects. In 1848, a dispute arose between C. 
and the Argentine Republic for the possession of Patagonia. Many unsuccessful attempts 
to settle it were made, arid war between the two countries often seemed imminent, but 
in 1879 a treaty was signed by which the disputed territory was ceded to the Argentine 
Republic. O. having ' transferred a portion of disputed territory to Bolivia on condition, 
that the Chilians residing in it should not be taxed, Bolivia did refrain from taxation 
but confiscated some property owned by a Chilian company. Upon this O. sent troops 
into Bolivia. Peru offered to mediate between the parties, but the offer having been 
rejected an alliance followed between Bolivia and Peru, and, in April, 1879, war against 
C. was declared. Hostile operations have been carried on with great energy. In a naval 
engagement the Chilians captured the powerful iron-clad steamer Huascar and turned it 
against Us former owners. Peru, with inferior vessels, has since accomplished several 
daring exploits, and the war goes on with bitterness and varied success. Recently, how- 
ever, C. has gained Heckled advantages, capturing Arica, and entering on the siege of 
Lima, The victories in this war have been not without the accompaniment of indis- 
criminate pillage and ravage. • 


CHILI,, or Chilli. ' See Capsicum. 


C1IILTASTS. See Miluekkium, ante. 


CHILI FETTLE. See Loasacis/K. 


CHILI SALTPETER is a commercial name applied to the nitrate of soda. See Soda, 
Nitrate. ; 


CHI L LAN, a t. in the province of Ruble, Chili; 120 m. n.e. of Concepcion, 85° 56' 
s.. and 7P 87' west. The houses have only a ground floor and are built around rec- 
tangular courts; the streets are 60 to 70 ft. wide, having open drains in the center. C. is 
in the center of a large agricultural district of great productiveness, and is an important 
outlet for grain and cattle by railroad to Tome. The place is also celebrated for 
mineral baths. The town was founded by Ruiz de Gamboa in 1594, but has since been 
several times destroyed and reconstructed. In 1601, it was wasted by the Indians; in 
1657, by an earthquake, and in 1797, by the overflow of the river Ruble. The people then 
removed to La Horea, where in 1885 'their town was again leveled by an earthquake. 
The next year they began to rebuild on the present site, and now have a prosperous 
town of about 20, 000 population. 
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Chilli an walla, 

Chimhoraco. . 

CHILLIAWALLA 5 a village of the Punjab, being 5 m. from the left or e. bank 
of the Jkelijm, .the- most westerly of the live rivers which give name to the country It 
is m hit. 3T 40' n., and long. 73’ 39' e., being 80 m. to the n.w. of Lahore. 0. %rm 
notice as the scene of lord Gough's dearly won victory, over the Sikhs, of Jan 1 849 4 rid 
also as the site of an obelisk erected to the memory of those who fell in the tv, oWikh wars, 

ni a city in Lexington co., Mo., on the Hannibal and St. Joseph the 

Chilhcothe and Des Moines, and a branch of the St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern 

River^al’ley. “* * ° f St ' Joseph; pop ' ’ 70 ’ 3 ’ 978 ' Ic is «*«>*** town in toe gS 

. CHII .UC0'THE, °r Chilicothe, a city of Ohio, IT. S„ beautifully situated on the 
light bank of the Scioto river, 45 m. from its confluence with the Ohio, and the same 
distance s. of Columbus on the Cincinnati and Marietta railway and Ohio and Erie 
canal; lias 13 churches, a banks, court-house, foundries, steam-engine and a'a'icnltui-d 
8 m taetones, etc. Founded in 1700, and former capital of the state. ° Pop. 70, 

CHILLING'W'OE'rH, William, a famous theologian of the church of Envhiml was 
b. at Oxford in 1603, and educated at Trinity college in that univerei “v uw the 
arguments of a Jesuit named Fisher induced him to become a Roman chi o c He 
wdhdrew toDouay; but was induced by his godfather, Dr. Laud then bishop of Lon 
to the whole controversy between Catholics and and in 

1631, he returned lo the bosom of the Anglican church. Four v< art later 1 „’i kija 

awrk.entoled The Self on of Protestant* a Safe Way to dhaiiot it w,« ev S 
mgly keen, ingenious, and conclusive in point of argument C was nerham thenblert 
dilutant pi hMi^c; and had there not been a certain fickleness aXaXof s,S 
about his intellect, and a nervous suspicion that all human reasoning might lie vitiated 
by undiscovered fallacies, he might have produced a reuliv great work 1 ' 

^ T‘ r - a w ‘ d V popularity^ C. was offered church preferment, wddeh he 

at first refused having certain scruples in regard to the subscription of the 39 articles 
He bcca, » e chancellor of the church of Sarum, ami preben- 
fnli nm ln Northamptonshire. I-ie was a strong royalist, and, on the brer’k- 

ln A>,? ut °f ®j* c i V v^ war ’ acco,n P a nied the king’s forces, lie died Jan 1644 Tin* host 

SRStor' by STiref ****"* appoared in «43, with sermons/etc., and a life of 

m a Ce,eb ^' lt " d castle and fortress of Switzerland, in the canton of Vaud fi 

m. s.e.ot Vevay. It is situated at the e. end of the lake of Geneva, on an Loiafed 


>’ ~ •■•-“S' servea as a state prison. 11 is iamous as the pr 

the prior of St Victor who having, by his efforts to free the Genevese rendered him’ 
self obnoxious to the duke of Savoy, was carried off l,y emissaries «.f that mtt: ,'l ,lc d 

confined hero for six years, at the end of which time ilie castle had to - u*i\ ndm* to 
Bernese and Genevese when Bonnivnrd was lihernted. O. tahwi^ri^ t 

Byr Zrr^rZZf CMlm ’ TJle ca * tlc is uow uscd a * a magazine for ndithu-y rtores y 
CHILMAREE, or Ohalamaei, a t. in British India, in I, hr* presidenev of Bcn-«1 
85m s e. of Rungpur, on the Brahmaputra. It is remarkable cidiiiv aCthc seal of a 
g “ iUld commercial festival which brings together sometimes 100,090 people 

South f° V l nCe of (W> is on archipelago on the w. side of 

bouth Amciica, m Inch takes its name from its principal island it i < <01 -vm is. 

w**? ■ fr0m ? aU> Sonh by the gulf of Ancud 1’Jcml , .V fe 
s. lai. irorn. 4i 40 to 43 20 . and m w ]on«’ from tn * 7 / 1 ° rpu/% , , r> . 

1875, numbered 64,530 inhabitants— cou tarns in addition to C \ mwr - 
of which about 30 are uninhabited. In the towi ^ .1, of t rn 

seaports of C. proper-Castro, the ancient capital, on the e coast and *Vn k,* « 
the modern seat of aovernmen t t/VwaWl a +lvfli r» 'w. mi . K - C/llllOfe, 


This fact is themore' reraXbt^ fo ,K ‘“ lihy - 

pigs are reared in considerable numbers Agriculture howevei* Is in fv f ’-I - nd 

are mmsas 

so also was it the last to throw off the nmthe?- Juntry’s yoke Am ° nC& to b ° colonilxd > 

CHIIOCTa'TEA and CHII0 P0DA, Sec Myeiapoda^ 


He 


nmrnXT w juhiatmua. 

GHILOIn , or Ghilo, one of toe seven saves of Greece i m 7 , 1 , 11 , „ T 1 
appears to have lived about the Oth c. b?o. It is S ti fa! h«! 


from joy, on 


785 


©Jills srn walls, 
©aim iborueo. " 


learning- that his son had gained a m-ire in ™ . 

tliegms have been handed Sown to us Accorrlim/^^fn gam , es ' MaQ y of apoph- 
WaS pmdeJiCe - OT well-grounded jJgn^t ihe ***** virtue oi nLn 
OHXL'TSSff HII1S the s m,-t ,-r<i , , 

from the n bend of the Tlutmes, in OxSdd re about 70 m - 

Herts and Beds and ends in Norfolk and &dtoV S-f ’ C t S J mA the bo, ' ders of 

££■£“ “ * “■ “« -W- 



is thus generally vacant when required*’ for the* 18 ol)tidlled - il is. again resigned, and 
are not vacant, l.oweyfer, the same punuLe il serCP hv Z • When tlle & « 

of Bust Ilendi-ed, N'orihshead, and Hoiupholme A«^o ti ,S — Sre^^'P of the manors 
vacate seats, see Epection. “Tto S «♦ . tlle , offices which are held to 

above described began only about the L‘«* i ysn°ti3 a ! !! , l 1 I > *. tb , e H. for the purpose 


before a co tilm i tt ^fim'ho«se'of^ To^rt^^ bad b ~ d e 
been entered into for the purpose of avoS- Cvl f P compromises, which had 
elect i oil to certain boroughs, of which ReaSin^ was 8 one Jh, *“*? br j ber 5 r tlle 
applied for the stewardsTiip of the C II d !£ , ]■' U , le '’'ember for Rending 

( 1 Hs 

by Cuvier with the sturgeons 
two or three species are known T r , n. i ^ } 1 • °*, a d? ?f inct family, of which only 
gcons; but the* gill Ji( *l or m- h,r^d n ? raill£ i T * 

whilst t JuTe is tui iinproach to ulthnJi l™** ? ud cou cealed m the skin, 

species of 0. is (- f* T | h ° kl,mra 

in more northern latitudes it »• sometimes rolled ti t re i Rens / ilD . d more common 
tl.e shoals of hen ings, and is conset mn y somrt mes • / * m T ?■ purs ” es 

more than 3 ft. long. Its general cole % sHve -,’ ,, !, ? o ltem Dg-nets. His seldom 
brown. It produces very large leathery eags. J 1 ’ Ul ° Uppor paris mottlcd with 

bod^WtKji ^ •** *■*. * ^ 

mountain in Lycia whose top was the resort of Ls u« m-a ii C ‘ V s ’ ’ lnt !t ^Presented a 
ground at the hut tom „f which abo in led v-m, i! ’ '? mi T ( e , of S 0lUs - m(i tIle nun-shy 
rophim’sC- v.t victory oTCr to C Berpe ? t8, , In tbe same manner, Belle 

on this mount ain. Themy sm,, ,b «‘l»e first made Ida residence 

CHilriAPH ILA, Bee Winter-green. 

nmvlv^T.!' ,ftrMARI - See Ceu auntan Mountains. 

com it f.Hharrus, mhdster^f ' toanctHn ’w^pnrf^ 11 ^ ? f i 1775 ~ 1885 ; daughter of 
divorced, and next married to T-dhVn ti, « tts ’ lpaiiied to M. cle Fontenay, soon 
engage in a plot; for He ov -rthro of Rohes^ er?* hitmnist whom she induced to 
motor of the revolution of July mi HerCihv and S herself Ul . e , cl ,’ ief P r °- 
pequ-ot social triumphs <r {l ve her man ” ers Wlth her con- 

to Egypt. A mutual divorce followed on Ids re -’urn nJ ‘ tL 1 !? 1 ’’ S iT S with . N ?P oIeo » 
Caraman, with whom she lived peaceablv Wl.n^ ’ re J ea ( nne then married count 
the time, she was iH.verI 1 thVoroH,t,.;,, S nk . ,n « flnt amo ?S the beauties of 
kind, and always ready to serte eten her cTemies. ^ “ repl ’ eseDted ^abie, witty 

only about 12, 000\ihoTe < the P feverof 'its'own S tan S uit ?’ 2 J>®?0 ft. above the sea 
snow, regarded as the tS Sfe in\l %%£ 



Chi mere. 
Chiauiey. 


ever, it lias hefrm ascertained to be overtopped by sonic peaks, not merely of tlieTTima- 
ay as, but even of the central division of its own chain. Its lat and long, are l 5 20' s., 
and 79 ! west. The summit was for the first time reached by HUibel in 1872. Hum bold t 
ascended within 2,188 ft. of it, and Boussingault and Hall within 1729. 

CHIME 'BJE, “ the upper robe worn by a bishop, to winch the lawn- sleeves are now 
generally attached.” Since the time of queen Elizabeth, it has been of black satin, but 
previously it was of a scarlet color, like that worn by the bishops when assembled in 
convocation, and when the sovereign attends parliament. 

CHIMES, music performed on bells in a church tower, either by the hands of a per- 
former or by mechanism. The most perfect C. are to be found in Holland and Belgium. 

CHIMES (ante). This class of music is believed to have originated in some of the 
German monasteries, and the first instrument for the production of C. to have been 
made in 1487 at Alost, in the Netherlands. Among the celebrated ehimcs'of Europe tiro 
those of Copenhagen, Ghent, and Amsterdam. A number of bells is required for a 
proper execution of this music. The carillons a clavier are played like a piano- forte; the 
keys are handles connected with the bells by rods or cords, and the e-iviUotnu ar employs 
his hands and feet to play an air. The pedals communicate with the larger hells for the 
bass. The keys on which the treble notes depend are struck with the hand, which is 
protected by a leather covering. It is stated that Potlhoif, a blind organist of Amster- 
dam, was able to perform fugues on this instrument. The invention of carillon machin- 
ery is of modern origin; one person now is able by simply turning a barrel similar to 
that of a music boxto chime eight bells with little difficulty, G. have been largely intro- 
duced 'into our American churches. In New York there are four churches that have large * 
chimes, St. Thomas, Grace, Trinity, and St. Ann’s. The C. of Christ church in Phila- 
delphia, Christ church in Boston, and Trinity church in New* York, are.; probably .the. 
oldest in this country. Little is known of the Trinity church bells, except that five of 
them were cast in London before the year 1815. The ten bells have an aggregate weight 
of about 15,000 lbs. ; the largest weighs 8,081 lbs., the smallest, 700 lbs. ; they are hung 
in a frame-work of wood, and the machinery is somewhat primitive, St. Thomas 
church has ten bells which were cast at Meneely’s in w. Troy, and put- up in 1874; they 
are very fine in tone and tune. Grace church has ten bells with an aggregate weight of 
10,300 lbs., the largest, called the Hector’s bell, weighs 2,835 lbs.; they are played on by 
means of a carillon a clavier , like those in Holland. The C. of old Christ chinch in 
Philadelphia are of historic interest. These bells were sent from England as a present 
from queen Anne; they were taken down during the revolution, and sunk in the Dela- 
ware river, as it was feared the British might capture them. At the dose of the war 
they were liung in the old belfry; and may now be heard on every holiday through the 
year. Christ church in Boston also has an ancient and notable chime. Full and partial 
chimes, the latter called peals, can now be heard in all parts of the country. There are 
three sets of chimes in Troy, N. Y. The church of the Good Sue] ‘herd/ in Hanford; 

St. James church in Birmingham, Conn.; old St. John’s in Savannah, Ga. ; churches of 
different denominations in Indianapolis, Petersburg, Ya. ; Cleveland, O. ; Concord, N. II. ; 
Rochester, N. Y, ; and many others, produce chime music. Worth mentioning are 
those of St. Ann’s, in Brooklyn; St. John’s, in Newark; Grace church, anil St. Patrick’s, 
in Buffalo ; the cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, in Albany; ShPu.d’*, in Read- 
ing, Pa. ; Pilgrim church, in St. Louis; in' the bell-tower of Cornell university, at Iihaca, 

N. Y. ; and in the college chapel at Amherst, Mass. The half O. and peal in the* I iiltul 
Slates arc very numerous. (See Bell, ante.) 


CHIMNEY (Pr. chcminec , Lat. caminva). There seems reason to belie vc that the O., 
in its present sense of a funnel from the hearth or fire-place to the roof of the hou-e, is a 
modern invention. In Greek houses it is supposed that there wore no chimney;, and 
that the smoke escaped through a hole in the roof. What the arranoymcnt'wm; in 
houses in which there was an upper story, is not known; perhaps the smoke was con- 
veyed by a short funnel through the side-wall of the house, which set ms t > have been 
the first form of O. invented hi the middle ages. The Homan camwu*> again, was net 
a C.. but a sort of stove; and it has been a subject of much dir* pule, whether the Romans 
had any artificial mode of carrying o ft the smoke, or whether it was allowed to esc <pa 
through the doors, windows, and openings in the roof. As the climate and the habits 
of the people both led to the houses of the ancients being very much more open than ours 
are, it is probable that the occasional tires which they had of wood nr charcoal mav have 
given them no great inconvenience. It is known, besides that the rooms in Romeu 
houses were frequently heated by means of hot air, which was brought in pipes from a 
furnace below. In England, there is no evidence of the use of chimney-shafts earlier 
than the 12th century. In Rochester castle {circa 1130), complete fire-places appear; hut 
the fines go only a few feet up in the thickness of the wall, and are then turned out 
through the wall to the back of the fire-place, the openings being small oblong holes. 
The earliest chimney-shafts are circular, and of considerable' height. Afterwards, 
chimneys are found in a great variety of forms. Previous to the 16th c., many of them 
are short, "find terminated by a spire or pinnacle, having apertures of various shapes. 
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These apertures arc sometimes in the pinnacle, sometimes under it, the smoke escaping 
as from some modern manufacturing chimney-stalks which are built in the form of an 
Egyptian obelisk. Clustered chimney-stalks do not appear until late in the 15th c 
•when they seem to have been introduced simultaneously with the use of brick for this 
purpose. Each of the earlier clustered chimneys consists of two hues which adhere to 
each other, and are not set separate, as afterwards was the practice. Long after they 
were invented, and in use for other rooms, our ancestors did not generally introduce them 
into their halls, which, till the end of the loth, or beginning of the 16th c., continued as 
formerly to be heated by a lire on an open hearth in the center of the hail, the smoke 
escaping through an opening in the roof known by the name of louvre. In many of 
the. older halls in which chimneys exist, they have evidently been inserted about this 
period. 

Tire action of a C. depends upon the simple principle, that a column of heated air 
is lighter than a cooler column of equal height; when therefore a flue full of heated 
air communicates freely by the lower part with the cooler air around it, the greater 
.weight, of the latter pushes the warm air upwards, and thus an ascending' current is pro- 
duced. Other conditions being equal, the draught of a C. will thus he proportional to 
its perpendicular height, and the difference between the temperature within and without 
it. The straigliter and more perpendicular the C., the stronger will be the draught, 
because the friction of the ascending current will be less, and the cooling effect of a 
long or tortuous course will be saved. The maximum efficiency of a given C. is attained 
when all the air that passes up it enters by the bottom of the Are. In this case, its 
temperature is raised to the uttermost by passing through the whole of the fire, and the 
fire is at the same time urged to vivid combustion by the blast thus obtained. A power- 
ful furnace may be constructed by connecting a suitable fire-place, capable of being 
closed all round excepting at the bottom, with a tall 0. ; and the amount of draught may 
be regulated by increasing or diminishing the aperture through which the air is admitteci 
to the bottom of the fire-place, or by an adjustable opening abgve the fire-place, which 
will diminish the effective draught as its size is increased, or by a combination of both 
of these contrivances. 

When the fireplace can be inclosed thus, there is little liability to descending cur- 
rents or “ smoky chimneys,” as they are called, even when the 0. is very short, or has a 
tortuous course. It is chiefly with open fireplaces that this defect occurs, arid the 
means of prevention and cure is a subject of some interest and importance. As with 
most oilier evils, the prevention is far easier than the cure; for by properly constructing 
the C. in accordance with the principles above stated-— by placing the opening of the C. 
as nearly over the lire, and contracting the open space above the fire, as much as possi- 
ble-downward smoking may in most cases be easily prevented. When a C. is in the 
neighborhood of a wall ' or building nearly as high as itself, or— what is still worse — 
higher, it is apt to smoke on account of the eddies and other complex currents in the 
air, caused by the interference which such an obstacle presents, to- the regular movement 
of the .wind/ In towns, such tortuous movements of the atmosphere are very common, 
and the contrivance for preventing the wind from blowing down the chimneys are very 
numerous, and often grotesque, j. ’evolving cowls of various forms, but alike in having 
a nearly horizontal outlet, which is so turned by the wind that the mouth shall always 
point in t lie direction opposite to that whence the wind is blowing, are the most com- 
mon, and usually the most effectual. They are generally constructed of sheet-zinc, with 
an arrow, a battened pigeon, or other device, as a vane, to determine the rotation of 
the cowl. The curing of smoky chimneys, in conjunction with the economizing of 
fuel, was one of the favorite subjects of investigation of that very practical philosopher, 
count itumford. He says: “ Those who will take the trouble to consider the nature and 
properties of elastic fluids — of air, smoke, and vapor — and to examine the laws of their 
motions, and the necessary consequences of their being rarefied by beat, will perceive 
that it would be as much a miracle if smoke should not rise, in a chimney— all hin- 
drances to its ascent being removed— as' that water should refuse to run in a siphon, c\ 
to descend a river. The whole mystery, therefore, of curing smoky chimneys is com 
prised in this simple direction: find out and remove those local hindrances which ferei 
bly prevent the smoke from following its natural tendency to go up the chimney; oi 
rather, to speak more accurately, which prevent its being forced up by the pressure of 
the heavier air of the room.”* lie then goes on to speak of above 500 smoking chim- 
neys that be bus had under Isis hands, and which were supposed incurable, and states 
that lie was never obliged, “ except in one single instance, to have recourse to any other 
method of cure than merely' reducing the fireplace and throat of the chimney, or that 
part of it which lies immediately 'above the fireplace, to a proper form" and just 
dimensions,” 

In this reduction, the section of the fireplace is changed in form and size, whence it 
is better adapted for radiation into the room than the former square opening; the fire 
being brought further forward, has also more heating effect; the space of the fireplace 
being smaller, the air within it will, with a given sized fire, become hotter, and therefore 


* Essays : Political, Economical , and Philosophical , by Benjamin count Kmnford, vol, i. p. .399. 
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have more ascending power; -while in the contracted throat widening downwards ' and 
having its sides strongly heated, there is a rapid rush of heated air," which carries the 
smoke upwards, and .resists the passage of temporary down-draughts. Most modern 
chimneys and fireplaces are now constructed in accordance with count RumfordV -in,/ 
gestions. . See Grate. i ' 

One frequent cause of smoky chimneys is the want of sufficient inlet for air to 
room. Sand-bags placed under doors, and other devices for preventing ventilation im v 
• cause a well-constructed 0. to smoke. Openings must exist somewhere, of sufficient 
capacity to supply the air which is to ascend the chimney. If the air enters the room 
on the same side as the fireplace, and sudden gusts of air pass across the front of the 
^replace, a temporary descending current is likely to be produced. The openino's are 
best opposite the fire. For the methods of arranging and regulating such opening for 
the admission of air, see Ventilation. s ® 1 * 01 

Tail .-factory-chimneys, usually built of brick, are very costly structures mnnv of 
. them rivaling in height our loftiest cathedral spires. Their construction has been con 
- S. ^onpm.ized by .building from the inside, and thus saving the expensiw 

folding, aheir walls are built very thick at the base, and gradually thmimr upwards*' r 
recesses are left at regular intervals in the inside, and stout wooden or iron bars rest 
upon these to form a sort of temporary ladder for the workmen to ascend; the materials 
are hoisted by ropes and pulleys. ■ 

SIie.et.iron chimneys are largely used in Belgium. They are much cheaper but less 
din able than brick, and are objectionable on account of their rapid eoc " 
of tne external air. L ' 


cooling by the action 


Troglodytes niger, a species of ape; one of those which in form and 
stuictuie.cxhibitrthe greatest resemblance to man. It is a native of the warmest parts 
t0 W <? ICi als ,^ a larger species of the same genus, belongs 

The G, is sometimes called the black orang; but differs from the onmgdq.v.) (rMecm) 
of Asia in the proportionally shorter arms, which, however, are much longer than those 
of man; m the possession of an additional dorsal vertebra, and an additional or thir- 
teenth pair of ribs; and m other particulars, in some of which it more nearly resemble* 
and in others more widely differs, from the human species. In both the difference 
. from mains very wide in the general adaptation of the itructnre for move -Lilt o > a h 
fouis and tor climbing and moving about among brandies, rather than for erect w-iiHno- 
although tlie C. is able to move in an erect posture more easily than am other anf’ 

form of rrt’ Wl ‘i M 80 <lolll =’ lloldin S it» thighs with its hands- and stilfmow in (lie 
f°' E “ consequent aspect of the countenance, the facial ancle w t 

low asylq, m the C. when it is measured without regard to the high bon v i-idm-s which 
project above the eyes; the jaws excessively projecting, and tlie outline of” the hi* 

f t on dfS, „T here *? alS0 P an "PIXH'taut difference frc/iii the hu.na"ms „ o d 
tition ; although the number of teeth of each kind is the same, the canine fed h of . 1 

i ? n the°Z et i!° - as t0 P f S ? aeb otl ‘ er ’ corresponding intm” ,! e , vi 1 v ,i 
111 the opposite jaw. An interesting point of difference of the an-ikm-v , ft ,,, r ZHi 
orang from that of man, is in the muscle wiiich in man terminates in i''-dn»ic teiid'nn 
and concentrates its action on tlie great toe, terminating in Uie am in 1 rebmnl Z 
none ot which is connected with the great toe o'r hinder thumb bill which 11,— \i,l 
toe e bn?h' nf°r Pa 'V f the of the foot for cl JR ns a hi, , i T « 

thumb! 1 ' 11 ° ranS 1S sll0rter tllatt the other toes, ami opposed to .lamas a 

. . Tlie 0. does not seem to attain a height of quite 4 ft. when in an crept nos<,m, id 
18 llu , ul ,y covered with long black hair in front ; the hair is th.cW .m the i.e- , 

P Tknown U Truth Tncff^T 1™* ^ to bo K ‘bf h^ts"^ no! 
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CHIKA, Bee Chinese Empire. 
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CHINA, or China-ware. See Porcelain. 

CHUT A 3BABK, a name of cinchona (n v \ Wir u , 

moil use on the continent. It is derived not from b '?. me i S ! )ooks » ail $ in com - 

or quia, a, the Peruvian name of cinchona/ ’ empire of China, bat from kina 

CHINA OLAY, or Ka/olin. See Clay. 

CHINA GBASS, or Chinese Grass tim nnnni«i. ««« ' *■ Q1 

S&SSl/X 


jiswisss 

appearance ami a. peculiar transparency. * Ll uas a nne & loss y 

CH35TANDE GA, a t. of Central America, Nicaragua, stands in a fertile nliin it ti,« 
foot oi: mine mountains about 18 m. n.w. of Leon, and about. 10 L from tte Pacific 

■ irtMJ * pSSSm °M,[K,,“ lt rot t ;?]S5 “?nd 1 S' ”” 

sSS55w»S«» 

srs«&««: Km ° K “ «!•»•* ■» *• * s 

1, „ 

CHINULV ISLANDS, three small islands in the Pacific 18° 88' A nuri 7 fi° qq 
12 m from iho coast of Peru, and 100 m. from Callao. The Wef known as north 
island, is only about 1<0 acres in surface. The importance of the islands is owin'* to 

in t im.eh 1 ibo 1 if U r l r’ff 0SltS °* §' uano ’ T |‘ e - V are of granitic formation, rising from the°sea 
ilE ‘i r UlJI *’ T 01 ' 1 ? m f2 countless caves and hollows;, which furnish convenient 
est.ngp aces ior sea-fowl Their highest point, now 113 ft , was once ne“fv M ft 
higliej , the whole deposit heme; of uuano. The name of flip iaPim-lc « nr i ' * + / . ‘ ; 

l ' !llaolla “! the mainland is derived from an ancient Indian race which has 
k some interesting relics of Its sojourn. A stone-idol and two water pott oProSQue 

tXk ToLd.Tn 1 ^? tCSft Znk 
rauwiu isiands - in i868 - th ~ * pop»^ of ms 

non rIPi G 9 I! 4' a I 1 *®"! Pl l ru - 10 ° *2 ' s - all, I 75 ° 40’ w„ 10 m. s.s.e. of Pasco 
and lo,OO0 It. above sea-level. It is 155 m. long by about 7 wide. * 

d-innumSA^A^f hucoplerw, an insect which has sometimes done immense 

on 14 „u III ‘ cr T m , 10 westeni l : nited StlUus - Tlle female lays her eggs 

ou tiu giound, and there are often two swarms of bugs in a single vear one in June wl 

one m the autumn i lie chinch bug is from a Seventh to a fifth of an inch in leu<*thMhe 

bod v if usmilfv' bl-mh U ti.onth t? m '° °-' f °? r wl,ite dasllfis - sometimes wanting; ’ the 
on tiu! back J K ’ S t * Je URWinged young arc at first red, with a white band 

Puifkim 1 oi E ir ancient and famous port of China, in the province of 

others Cbincl.n ! - ‘ li8 f .V° , east ‘ 1 hough occasionally visited by missionaries and 

t bus Ciimchu is not one of the treaty ports. The chief exports are tea siwr china- 

since’ i 860 ' 'WV’fhi 'n ”nf“ S ' T, ' e . En ? lish Presbyterians have had a chapelln the city 

Chba TOl J I own' ‘1 lf' S UllS % y V S the great port for western trade with 
k/imia,, aim was known to Europeans as Zayton. 

Chinchilla, Eriompu, or Cattmys, a genus of South American craad- 
bm fik f r or ^\^ntia; the type of a family, cMnehiBidm, allied to Sffi 

like There fre'fZ/vU 10 possc f "l? chicles The general aspect issomewhat rabbit- 
' ti i 1L genera of chmchillulw, distinguished in part by the number of 

f^ ; oK tirt f™^ ! a r s n t0llr ’ POP H flfk onlc foreS- 

IOU1 on the hmd-icet, whilst in the genus taguhum. or lagotis there are four on each foot; 
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and in lagosUmiits, four pn the fore-feet and three on the hind-feet. All the species of this 
family are gregarious ; f eed much on roots, for which their strong and sharp incisors are 
particularly adapted; and live either in holes, which they select for themselves in rocky 
districts, or in burrows, which they excavate. They are valued for their fur, particularly 
the Chinchilla of the Andes (0. lanigera), of which the fur constitutes an important 
article of commerce. Their numbers arc said to be sensibly decreasing in consequence 
of the demand for the fur. The ancient Peruvians were accustomed to employ the 
wool of the C. for the manufacture of fine fabrics, Molina suggests that it might 
easily and profitably be kept in a domesticated state. 

CHINCHILLA, at. of Spain, in the province of Albaeete, 10 m. s.e. of the city of 
that name. It is situated on an abrupt rocky hill, crowned by a castle, and is sur- 
rounded by walls. The town is in general well built, with good streets; and a fine 
parish church, containing some excellent works of art. It has manufactures of cloth, 
linen, leather, earthenware, and glass, and a trade in the agricultural produce of the 
district. Pop. 7,500. 

CHINCHOF, a t. of Spain, in the province of Madrid, 25 m. s.s.e. of the city of that 
name. It is pleasantly situated on a liill near the Tagus, and is well built, with wide, 
regular, and clean streets. Agriculture forms the chief occupation of the inhabitants, 
but leather, linen, and earthenware are manufactured to a small extent. Pop. 5,400. 

CHINDWARA, a 1 in the central provinces of India, hit. 22° if n., and long. 78° 58 
east. It occupies a plateau amid the Deoghur mountains, standing 2,100 ft. above the 
level of the sea. Its climate is consequently one of the most agreeable and salubrious in 
India, attracting many visitors in search of health, or recreation. Pop. ’72, 8,626. 

CHINE, La, a village of the dominion of Canada on the s. side of the island of 
Montreal, and afoout 9 m. to the w. of the city of that name. Both the city and the 
village stand on the left bank of the St. Lawrence, or rather, of a branch of the Ottawa; 
for here, and at least 10 or 12 m. further down, these united rivers keep their waters 
unmingled. As the intermediate portion of the stream forms the rapids of St. Louis* 
the consequent interruption of the navigation naturally rendered La O. a turning-point 
between the maritime and the inland communications. Gradually, however, its impor- 
tance in this respect has been diminished, if not extinguished, by works between it and 
Montreal— a canal, a railway, and even improvements in the rapids themselves. The 
pop. in 1871 was 1696. 

CHINESE EMPIRE, a vast territory in eastern Asia, comprehending five great divisions, 
viz,: 1, Mantchuria (q.v.); 2. Mongolia (q.v.); 3. Turkestan (q.v.); 4. Thibet (q.v.); 5. 
China proper or the eighteen provinces (, SMh-pa-sang ), including the two large islands of 
Formosa and Hainan— the former being reckoned in the province of Full -keen, and the 
latter as a department of Kwang-tung. 

China Proper occupies the eastern slope of the table-lands of central Asia. In form it 
approaches to a square, and covers a surface eighteen times as large as Great Britain. It 
is inhabited by more than 360 millions of the human race, living under the same govern- 
ment, ruled by the same laws, speaking the same language, studying the same literature, 
possessing a greater homogeneity, a history extending over a longer period, and a more 
enduring national existence than any other people, whether of ancient or modern times; 
indeed, when we consider its high antiquity, its peculiar civilization, its elaborate admin- 
istrative machinery, its wondrous language, its philosophy and classic literature, its 
manufacturing industry and natural productions, giving rise to such a gigantic com- 
merce with our own land, China is perhaps the most remarkable country in "the world, 
and is worth a closer and more serious study than has yet been generally accorded to it. 
China proper is included between 18 3 and 40° n. lat. (which - takes in the island of 
Hainan), and 98° to 124° e. longitude. Its coast-line exceeds 2,500 in. and the land- 
frontier 4,400 miles. A line running direct n. and s, would give a length of 1474 m. ; and 
another at right angles to this, 1355 m.; but one drawn diagonally from its north- 
eastern extremity through Yun-nan would measure 1669 miles. The urea of China 
proper is usually given as 1,297,999 sq.m. ; but Dr. Williams considers that the entire 
dimensions of the 18 provinces, as the Chinese define them, cannot he much under 
2,000,000 sq. miles. All these measurements, however, must be taken as mere approxi- 
mations. 

Physical Features . — China has a general slope from the mountains of Thibet to the 
shores of the Pacific. The two principal mountain-chains divide rt into three longi- 
tudinal basins, drained by those great rivers for which China is famous. Within its 
provinces are found alluvial plains, fertile river-valleys, large populous towns, as well as 
thinly inhabited, hilly, and mountainous regions. To describe its sufacc more particu- 
larly, it may be viewed under its natural divisions of mountainous country, hilly country, 
and the great plain. The first comprehends more than half the region between the 
meridian 113° and Thibet. East of this meridian, and to the s. of the Yang-tse-kiang 
river, is the hilly country, which includes the provinces of Fuh-keen, Kcang-se, Kwang- 
tung, and a portion of Hu-nan and Hu-pih; while to the n.e. stretches the great plain. 
This latter extends from the great wall to 30° n. lat. ; a line drawn from King-chow in 
Hu-pih to Ilwae-king on the Yellow river, may be considered Us western limit; and the 
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sea forms its boundary on the east. This vast and generally fertile tract lias an area 
of 210,000 sq. miles, _ and supports a population of 177 millions. 

From file mountains of iiiibet two grand ranges stretch across China, having a general 
direction iiom s.w , to n.e. I he hiore northerly of tiiese — -tiio Tlisin-Iing or Blue iBoun* 
tains — -are included between tlie parallels of 81° -and 34°. The southern or Nan-ling chain 
is a spur of the Himalayas. Commencing in .Yun-nan, it bounds Kwang-se, Kwang* 
tung, and Full-keen on t he n., and passing through the province of Che-keang— where 
some of its peaks reach the height of 12,000 ft.— enters the sea at Ning-po; thus forming 
a continuous barrier— penetrated only by a few steep passes, of which the Mei-kwan, 
or Me i Pass, is tlie best known— that separates the coast-land of south-eastern China 
from the rest of the country. This great chain throws off numerous spurs to the s. and 
e., which, dipping into the sea, rise above it as a belt of rugged islands along tlie 
southern half of tlie Chinese sea-board. Of this belt, the Chusan archipelago is tlie 
most northerly portion. 

The magnificent rker-xystem of China is represented by those noble twin streams, the 
Hoang-lio or \ el low river, and the Yang-tse-kiang, which, springing from the same 
water-shed, the eastern mountains of Thibet, are widely separated in tlieir mid course, 
but enter the sea within 2° of each other. The former has its source in 35U n. 3at. and 
about 96° e. long, y and after a very tortuous course, empties itself into tha ocean in lat. 
34°.* It is a “mighty, impracticable, turbid, furious -stream” for the most part, and 
little adapted for Chinese navigation. But the river most beloved by the Chinese is the 
Yang-tse-kiang, or “son of the ocean”— more correctly translated, “the son that spreads ” 
— which name is only applied to it by the natives below' the commencement of the delta; 
for above that it is called, simply Ta-kiang or Great river. The basin drained by it is 
estimated at 750,000 sq. miles, Of the other rivers that water the country, the Peiho in 
the n. , and the ChoO-keang in tlie s., are the most noteworthy. 

The principal lakes of China are five in number— viz., the Tung-ting-hu, in 118° 
e. long,, with a circumference of about 220 m.; the Poyang-hu, in 116 e. long., 90 m. 
in length by 20 in breadth ; the Hung-tsin-liu, in Kcang-su; the Tsau-lm, between Ngan- 
kin-fu and Nankin; and the Tai-hii, in 120° e. long. On these lakes, artificially con- 
structed floating islands, with houses, fields, and inhabitants, animals, and birds, are 
sometimes seen. 

The Grand Canal has very greatly facilitated the internal navigation of the country. 
Until lately the great annual grain-fleet, with its 480,000 tons of rice for the use of the 
capital, passed from tlie s. to tlie neighborhood of Pekin by this great water-way; 
thus avoiding the storms and pirates of the coast, but the alteration already mentioned 
in the course of the Hoang-ho, has rendered it comparatively useless. It connects Tien- 
tsin in Chih-Ie with Hang-chow in Che-keang; though the canal proper commences in 
Bhau-tung, and its total length is about 650 miles. 

Another world-famous structure is the Great Wall — called Wan-li-ehang (myriad-mile- 
wall) by the Chinese— which was built by the first emperor of the Tsin dynasty about 
220 15. c., as a protection against the Tartar tribes. It traverses the horthe'rn boundary 
of China, extending from 84° e. to 15° w. of Pekin, and is carried over the highest hills, 
through the deepest valleys, across rivers and every other natural obstacle. The length 
of tins great barrier is, according to McCulloch, 1250 m. Including a parapet of 5 ft., 
the total height of the wall is 20 ft ; thickness at the base, 25 ft. : and at tlie top, 15 ft 
Towers or bastions occur at intervals of about 100 yds. These are 40 ft. square at the 
base, and 80 ft. at the summit, which is 87 ft., and in some instances 48 or 50 ft, from 
tlie ground. Earth inclosed in brickwork forms the mass of the wall; but for more 
than" half its length it is little else than a heap of gravel and rubbish. 

Geology , — The high lands, where are the sources of the great rivers of China, consist 
of granitic and metamorphie rocks. These are continued round the s, and s.e. of 
the country, until they leave a huge basin, through which flow the Yang-tse-kiang and 
.'/.-Hoang-ho,' occupied by fossiliferous strata. Tlie wild and ragged scenery of the larger 
portion of China is owing to the predominance of those crystalline and sub-crystalline 
rocks. The fossiliferous strata exhibit representatives of the various formations. The 
paleozoic rocks are but sparingly developed in a narrow stripe which runs from near 
Pekin in a south-westerly curve, to nearly the center of the empire. Cretaceous rocks 
oec\ir in the valley of the Yang-tse-kiang. Tertiary beds fill up the eastern portion of 
the unmense basin; while extensive districts to the w. of this region, extending to the 
crystalline rooks in the extreme w., are covered with modern detritus. 

Though no active volcanoes are known to exist except one in Formosa, yet indica- 
tions of volcanic action are not wanting. Salt and hot-water springs are found in Yun- 
nan; sulphur springs near Foochow; and wells of petroleum in Bhen-se and Formosa, 
The most famous amongst the minerals of China is jade or the yu-stone, .Obtained chiefly 
fn Yun-nan. Coal, limestone, and porcelain clays are abundant. Precious stones are 
said to be met with in some districts. In Yun-nan, gold is washed from the sands of the 


> has recently altered its course, and. now enters the sea in a somewhat higher laid 
lude. Such changes, causing losses, and entailing expense, are not unusual; and hence Uns river has, 
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rivers, and in the same province .silver-mines are worked ; here, too, is obtained the cele- 
brated pe-tung or white copper. All the commoner metals are likewise found in Chum. 
Near the city of Ning po are extensive stone-quarries. 

Vegetable Productions *-- -Our knowledge of the flora of China has been much advanced 
by tire researches of 3lr. Fortune; and his works contain valuable notices of the geog- 
raphy, culture, and varieties of the tea-plant, and of the botany of the country generally. 
Tlle^tea-pTan't (fh&a- virtiUs and' ihea bohea) is the most important vegetable production of 
Qliina. See Tea. The tallow-tree (sUllingia sebifem), the d/cyandmeordata or varnish- 
tree, the camphor-tree (Imirits mmphora), the Chinese pine (pirns sinensis), the Chinese 
banyan (ficus.. nitida), the funereal cypress-— introduced into this country by Air. Fortune 
— and tile mulberry, are amongst the most important trees of China. The cocoa;- nut 
and other palms flourish on the southern coast. Of the bamboo, which grows as far n. 
as lat. 88", there are 08 principal varieties; and it is said that the bamboos of ( him are 
more valuable than her mines, and, next to rice and silk, yield the greatest revenue. 
The various uses to which they are applied is truly astonishing; and, amongst others, 
the bamboo is famous as an instrument of punishment. The fruits of both the tropical 
and temperate zones— apples, grapes, pomegranates, mangoes, pine-apples, three species 
of orange, the liclii, etc.— are found in the country ; and camellias, azaleas, ami gardenias 
are natives of the “flowery land.” The nymphma , or water-lily, is greatly prized by the 
- Chinese,, ".both' for- ornament., and in an economical point of view. Agriculture is held in 
higher estimation in China than, perhaps, any other country in the world. On the first 
day of each year, a grand state-ceremony is performed in its honor. Tlie emperor, accom- 
panied by his great orlicefs of state, repairs to the sacred field, and, having offered sacri- 
fices} on an -altar of earth, he traces a furrow with the plough, and his example is followed 
by princes and ministers. A like solemnity is celebrated by the- ..governor of every 
province, who represents the emperor. The agricultural system of the Chinese is rude, 
but effective; and every inch of arable land is carefully cultivated. Spade-husbandry 
and irrigation are carried on to a great extent. The Chinese have a st rong perception 
of the value of night-soil as a manure; for, whilst in this country thousands of pounds' 
worth are annually thrown into the Thames, in China it. is everywhere saved, hears a 
high price, and is collected in a manner exceedingly offensive to European notions. In 
the northern provinces, the cereals are principally maize, barley, and wheat; but in the 
south, rice is raised in vast quantities, and forms the staple food* of the people. Tobacco 
and the poppy are also raised in considerable quantities. 

Animals . — Very little is really known of the zoology of China. Some of the more 
ferocious of the carnivorous animals still linger in the jungles of Yun-nau, and are occa- 
sionally found along the whole of the Nan ling range of mountains ns far us Ning-pu, 
where there is a mart for their skins, Wild-eats arc common in the forests of the south, 
and bears are still found in the hills of Slum-se. Of the ruminarilia, there arc the musk- 
deer (inosc/ius moschiferus), the moose-deer, and a few oilier spe eies. The gold and silver 
pheasant, the argus pheasant, and other gallinaceous birds, hold a prominent place in 
the ornithology of China. Fly-catchers, thrushes, grackles, and goat-suckers have their 
representatives in China, and there arc several species of crows, jays, and magpies. 
Water-fowl inhabit the lakes, rivers, and marshes. The larger reptiles are unknown;: 
but tortoises and turtles abound on the coast, and lizards are plentiful in tin* south. 
The ichthyology of China is considered to be one of the richest in the world. Sharks, 
rays, sturgeons, and other cartilaginous fishes, are common on the coast; and the carp 
formerly was very plentiful in the lakes and rivers. The goldfish 3ms been introduced 
into Europe from China. Of insects, the arachnid® are large and numerous; indeed, a 
tree-spider captures and kills small birds. Locusts often* commit extensive ravages. 
Silk-worms are' highly valued, and reared in large numbers. 

In ii country of such vast extent— extending from 18' to 40' n. lat.— the climate must 
vary greatly. Indeed, as regards both climate and productions, China may be divided 
into three zones-— the northern, the central, and the southern. The northern zone 
extends to the 8oth parallel, and includes the fine provinces of Shang-tung, Chih-lc, 
Shan-se, Shen-se, and Kan-su. It produces the grams, fruits, and animals of northern 
Europe, Here the children are red-cheeked, and the extremes of heat and cold 
are great In Chih-le, the winters are very severe; and at that season ice a foot 
thick renders the rivers unnavigable, The natural productions of this and the con- 
tiguous northern provinces are wheat, barley, oats, apples, the hazel-nut, aml'the 
potato; they are also rich in wood and minerals. The central zone, the richest 
portion of China, contains eight provinces — Sze-chucn, Kwei-chow, 1 lu nan, liu-pih, 
Keang-se, Gan-hwny, Ho-nan, and Keang-su— and is bounded by the 27th or 28th 
parallel; tea and silk are its characteristic products; the middle portion is tin* irranarv 
of China, and the eastern part is celebrated for its manufactures of silk and' cotton. 
The southern zone embraces five provinces— Yun-nan, Kwann-tung, Kwamr-se, Fuh- 
keen^and Che-keang, The exchange of its tropical productions for those of the northern 
;zone is an important branch of the internal commerce of the country. Kwangtung 
lies partly within the tropics; and the whole province is tropical, both in climate and 
productions. The following table (no later census has been made) exhibits the situation, 
;area, and population of the eighteen provinces into which China is divided for admin- 
istrative purposes: 
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Provinces. 

Northern Provinces — 

Population, 
Census oi ioi& 

Sq. miles 

Pop. per 
sq. mile. 

Chih-le 

37,990,871 

58,949 

: 475 

Slumg-tung 

........ 28,958,764 

65,104 

444 

Shan-se 

14,004,210 

65,268 

252 

Homan 

23,087,171 

65,104 

420 

Master n Provinces — 

Keaug-su 

87,848,501 

44,500 

850 

Oan-hwuy 

........ 84,168,059 

48,461 

705 

Keang-se 

28,046,909 

72,176 

320 

Clie-keang. 

26,256,784 

89,150 

671 

Fuh-keen. .. 

........ 14,777,410 

53.480 

276 

.Central Provinces — ' 

Ilu-pih 

........ 27,870,098 

70,450 

889 

liu-i -a n . , , 


74,820 

251 

'Southern Provinces*—- 

Kwang-tung 

19,174,030 

79,456 

241 

Kwang-se 

7,813,895 

78,250 

98 

Aim-nan 

5,561,820 

107,969 

51 

Kwei-ehow 

5,288,219 

64,554 

82 

Western' Provinces— 

Shea -se •* . 


67,400 

153 

Kan-su 

15,193,125 

86,608 

175 

Sze-chuen 

........ 21.485,078 

166,880 

128 

Totals 

........ 360,279,897 

1,298,079 

. 277 


But, according to the Almanack do Gotha for 1877, the population of China, properly 
so called, 'w as estimated at 405,000,000; and of the rest of the empire, including Man t- 
clmria, Mongolia, Tibet, and Corea, 28,000,000— in all, 433,000,000. After Pekin, the 
capital, the largest cities in China are Canton, Tien-Tsin, Foochow, Hankow, Ilang- 
chow-Foo, Ning-po, Amoy, Shanghai, etc. 

Inhabitants. — Etlmologically, the Chinese belong to that variety of the human species 
distinguished by a Mongolian conformation of the head and face, and a monosyllabic 
language. See Chinese Language, Writing, and Literature. A tawny or parch- 
ment-colored skin, black hair, lank and coarse, a thin beard, oblique eyes, and high' 
cheek-bones, are the principal characteristics of the race. The average ‘ height of the 
Chinaman is about equal to that of the European, though his muscular power is not so 
greats the women are disproportionately, small, and have a broad upper face, low nose, 
and linear eyes. Of the general character of the Chinese, it is not easy to form a fair 
and impartial judgment; and those who have resided long in the country, and know 
them well, have arrived at very different conclusions. M. Hue asserts that they are 
“destitute of religious feelings and beliefs,” “ skeptical and indiiXerenfc to everything 
that concerns the moral side of man,” “ their whole lives but materialism put in action;” 
hut “all this,” says Mr. Meadows, “ is baseless calumny of the higher life of a great 
portion of the human race.” He admits, indeed, that these charges are true of the mass 
of the Chinese, just as they are true of the English, French, and Americans; hut as 
amongst these there is a large amount of generosity and right feeling, and also “a 
minority higher in nature, actuated by higher motives, aiming at higher aims”’ so also, 
he maintains, is there amongst the Chinese a similar right feeling, and a like minority 
who live a higher life thaiEthe people generally. See Hiouen-thsang. As regards 
valor, their annals record “deeds akin to the courage of antiquity;”* they have no' -fear 
of death, commit suicide as the solution of a difficulty, and endure the most cruel tortures 
with a passive fortitude; but neither their arms nor discipline enable them to stand before 
European forces. The Chinese are, as a race, unwarlike., fond of peace and domestic 
order, capable of a high degree of organization and local self-government, sober, indus- 
trious, practical, unimaginative, literary, and deeply imbued with the 'mercantile spirit. 
It is to be observed that the inhabitants of China Proper are essentially one people; the 
differences, except in dialect, being hardly more marked than between the Northumbrian 
peasant and the Cornish miner. The south-eastern Chinese — the people of Kwang-tung, 
Fuh-keen, and (he south of Clie-Reang — are the most restless and enterprising in all the 
eighteen provinces, and maybe regarded as the Anglo-Saxons of Asia. In the moun- 
tainous districts of the four south-eastern provinces of China, hut principally in Kwang- 
se, are certain tribes who maintain a rude independence, wear a peculiar dress, and are 
descended from the aboriginal inhabitants of China. Of these, the Meaon-tzc are the 
best known. 

The manners and customs of the Chinese can only Imre be glanced at. The worship 
of ancestors is a remarkable and prominent feature in their social life, and is dictated by 
that principle of filial piety which forms the basis of Chinese society. The rich have 
in their houses a chamber — a kind of domestic sanctuary — dedicated to their forefathers. 
Tablets, representing the deceased persons, and inscribed with their names, are here 
carefully preserved; and at stated seasons, prostrations and ceremonies are performed 
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before them according to the hook of rites. All Chinese worship from time to time at 
the tombs of their parents. In everything that relates to death and sepulture, the cus- 
toms of the Chinese are no less singular. They meet their last enemy with apparent 
unconcern ^hut whilst their future state troubles them little, they regard the quality of 
their coffins as of vital importance, and frequently provide them during their lifetime; 
indeed, a coffin is reckoned a most acceptable present, and is frequently given by chil- 
dren to their parents. “ To be happy on earth,” say the Chinese, “ one must be born 
in Su-chpw, live in Canton, and die in Lianchau ” — Su-chow being celebrated for the 
beauty of its women, Canton for its luxury, and Lianelmu for furnishing the best wood 
for coffins. Yet death is never alluded to in direct terms, but indicated rather by peri- 
phrases, such as— the person “exists no more,” “he has saluted the age.” “ascended to 
the sky,” etc. Banquets are offered to the dead, and pathctic^speeches addressed to 
them. In China, marriage is universal, and within the reach of all ; hut there is a strict: 
separation of the sexes, and betrothal is undertaken by the parents or by professional 
match- makers. Minute ceremonial observances regulate every step, ami frequently the 
bride and bridegroom see each other on the wedding-day for the first time, 'Women 
hold a very inferior position, and are little bettor than slaves. Polygamy is not recog- 
nized by law, but secondary wives are common, especially when the first proves barren. 
Infanticide, though regarded as a crime, is undoubtedly practiced to some extent, as is 
proved by edicts issued against it; and parents possess almost unlimited authority over 
their children. The intercourse of the Chinese with each other, especially of the 'upper 
classes, is regulated by a tedious and elaborate etiquette; indeed, they are the slaves of 
custom, and everything is done by precedent. Many curious iustanccs*of Chinese polite- 
ness might be cited. The well-bred host presses many things on a visitor, which the 
latter must never dream of accepting. “A Chinaman,” says Mr. Oliphant, “lias won- 
derful command of feature; he generally looks most pleased when lie has least reason to 
be so, and maintains an expression of imperturbable politeness and amiability, when he 
is secretly regretting devoutly that he cannot bastinade you to death.” The 'l.'A'imj, or 
book of rites, regulates Chinese manners, and is one cause of their uricha ngcabl eiiess ; 
for here they are stereotyped, and handed down from age to age. The ceremonial 
usages of China have been estimated at 8,000.; and one of the tribunals at Pekin— the 
hoard of rites— is charged with their interpretation. Chinese cookery, in the use of 
made dishes, more nearly resembles the '-French than the English. Birds’ nests soup, 
sharks’ fins, deer-sinews, and ducks’ tongues, are amongst its delicacies. The wine, or 
weak spirit (ton), more correctly speaking, used by the Chinese is made from rice; and 
from this, again, they distill a stronger spirit, lhe*“samshoo” of Canton. The former 
is drunk warm in minute cups at their meals; tea never appears during a repast, though it 
may be taken before or after. The Chinese have numerous festkah; and perhaps the 
most remarkable of these is that celebrated at the commencement of the new year, when 
unbounded festivity prevails. Preparatory to this, debts are settled, and the devout 
repair to the temples to gain the favor of the gods. The first day of the year may, in 
one sense, be reckoned the birthday of the whole people, for their ages are dated from 
It. "Visiting is, at the same time, carried on to a great extent, wildest parents and teach- 
ers receive the prostrations and salutations of their children or pupils. The festival of 
the dragon-boats is held on the fifth day of the fifth month; and at (he first full moon of 
the year, the feast of lanterns. In the* manufacture of these the Chinese excel; and on 
the night of the festival, lanterns illuminate each door, wonderful in their variety of 
form and material 

In the matter of dress, the Chinaman exhibits his usual practical sense, and varies 
the material according to the season, from cotton-wadded or fur-lined coats to the light- 
est silk, gauze, or grass-cloth. On the approach of cold weather, he lights no fire m 
his dwelling, . but puts on additional clothing until the desired temperature is attained. 
A tunic or kind of loose jacket fitting close round the neck, and a wide short trouser, 
are liis principal garments. Shoes are made of silk or cotton, with thick felt soles. 
White is the color of mourning. The Tartar tonsure and braided queue became gen- 
eral with the Mantchu conquest of the country, since which 180,000,000 of men have 
the hair removed from their heads at short intervals ; and as no Chinaman is his own 
barber, a great number of this calling find employment. The Chinaman U very sparing 
in his ablutions, and appears to be afflicted with ‘a strange hydrophobia; for edid water, 
either as a beverage or for washing his person, he holds in abomination. Long nails 
are fashionable. The custom of the women differs but. little from that of the men, and 
their shoes are the most remarkable oart of their toilet. A lady’s shoe measures about 

in. from the heel to the toe; The* feet of the Tartar women are left as nature made 
them; but amongst the Chinese, all young girls of the better classses an* crippled by a 
tyrant custom. In early infancy the feet arc tightly bound, the four small toes being 
tucked under the sole, of which, after a time, they become a part, and the heel is brought 
forward. The process is at length complete; stumps have been substituted for 'the 
ordinary pedal extremities, and the Chinese lady totters on her goat’s feet 

The principal manvfactvres of the Chinese are silk, cotton," linen, and potlerv. for 
which latter they are especially celebrated. The finest porcelain is made in the province 
of Tveang-se. The Chinese invented printing in the beginning rff the 10th e ami in 
1)32 a.d. a printed imperial edition of the sacred books was published. The skill of the 
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Chinese in handicraft i» astonishing. Their rich silks and satins, light gauzes, beauti- 
ful embroidery, elaborate engraving on wood and stone, delicate filigree- work in gold 
and silver, carvings on ivory, fine lacquered ware, antique vessels in bronze, and their 
brilliant coloring on the famous pith paper, command our admiration. 

Of the grand modern discoveries in the ".physiml sciences the Chinese are profoundly 
ignorant, and the study of nature is altogether neglected. The Chinaman objects to be 
wiser than liis forefathers, but spends a life-time in studying his classical literature and 
the sages of antiquity; and here is doubtless one great cause of the homogeneity of the 
race, and the stereotyped nature of the Chinese mind. 

Of animal physiology and medicine the Chinese have very crude notions, as is shown 
by their sclieme of the human body, in which the heart is placed in the center, with the 
other organs ranged round it, and tlieir unphilosophieai theory of the pulse, which 
plainly demonstrates that they are ignorant of the true circulation of the blood, and the 
vascular system in man; hence their practice of medicine must be empirical. Chinese 
physicians believe that man is composed of five elements; that so long as each maintains 
its due proportion, health is preserved; but should one gain the ascendency, illness fol- 
lows, and the equilibrium must be restored by proper remedies. Acupuncture is prac- 
ticed. The Chinese have had the opportunity of practically testing the superiority of 
western medical science, by the establishment of English and American hospitals, the 
introduction of vaccination, and by the publication of popular treatises on physiology 
and practical surgery, etc., by Dr. Hobson, late of Canton. It is wvorthy of remark, 
that these books were eagerly sought after, and excited a deep interest among their 
literati; indeed, the physiology has been twice republished by persons holding high 
official situations at Canton, and in a preface to the Chinese edition, the publisher 
observes: “Our science, indeed, cannot compete with that of the philanthropic author, ” 

Government. — In the centralized autocratic government of China, the emperor is 
absolute in the empire, the governor in the province, the magistrate in the district The 
emperor claims no hereditary divine right, and is not always the eldest son of the pre- 
ceding monarch; the ablest son is nominated, but his right to the throne as the Teen-tee , 
or Tien-tee, “son of heaven,” the Fung-tien, “ divinely appointed,” can only he estab 
fished by good government, in accordance with the principles laid down in the national 
sacred books. If, on the contrary, he violates these principles, the people firmly believe 
that heaven signifies, by unmistakable signs, that their ruler is not its chosen represent- 
ative. “The rivers rise from their beds, the ground sullenly refuses its fruits, the 
plains tremble, the hills reel, and the typhoon rages over seas and coasts, all alike utter- 
ing a * Numbered, numbered, weighed* and parted,’ that requires no interpretation, but 
is read in anxiety by the people, in dismay and terror by the prince,” who seeks by 
repentance, and a return to the true principles of the government, to avert his doom. 
The emperor is absolute as legislator and administrator; but he must legislate in accord- 
ance with the general principles acknowledged in the country. He also constitutes, in 
his own person, the highest criminal court. The Chinese possess a carefully digested 
code of laws, which is added to and modified from time to time by imperial edicts^ 
Their penal code commenced 2,000 years ago, and copies of it are sold at so cheap a rate 
as to be within reach of people of the humblest means. Death, which the Chinaman 
prefers to long confinement, ‘is the penalty for a large number of offenses, and in ordi- 
nary years about 10,000 criminals are executed. Several modes of torture are legal. 
The emperor is assisted in governing by two councils — 1 . The inner or priry council, 
composed of six high officials, three of whom are Chinese and three Mantclms. The 
four senior ministers exercise functions corresponding to those of an English prime- 
minister. 2. The gmiral or strategical council, which closely resembles our cabinet; 
being composed of the most influential officers in the capital, who exercise high legisla- 
tive and executive duties. Under these are six yamum or colleges of government, each 
charged with a distinct department of government. Over all is the court of general 
inspection, or the ce morale, as it is called by foreigners. The mandarins composing this 
number from 40 to 50; they are “ the eyes and ears of the emperor;” for it is their prov- 
ince to see that all, officers of the government, provincial or metropolitan, are faithful in 
the discharge of their respective duties; and they alone have the night to make represen- 
tations or 'complaints to the emperor. 

The mlminiximUee machinery of the Chinese is very perfect in its organization, and 
demands an attentive consideration for the right understanding of the people and gov- 
ernment. In each of the 18 provinces is an imperial delegate or governor, who, besides 
being at the head of the civil jurisdiction, is commander-in chief , and possesses the 
power of life and death for certain capital offenses. He is privileged to correspond with 
the cabinet-council and the emperor. Under the governor are the superintendent of 
provincial finances, the provincial criminal judge, and the provincial educational exam- 
iner; each communicates with his especial board in Pekin. The governor is also assisted 
by many other judicial and administrative officials. The governmental organization of 
each province is complete in itself, but in a few instances two provinces— Kwang-tung 
and ICwang-se, for instance* — form a viceroyalty, over which a governor-general, in 
addition to" the governors, exercises authority. Every province is again subdivided into 
districts, departments, and circuits. The average number of districts in a province is 
eighty, and each of these is about the size of an English county. A civil functionary, 
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called sometimes tile district-magistrate, presides over tills division, and is assisted by 
several subordinate officers, A group of districts — six is the average number for the 
whole 18 provinces — forms a department, and is ruled by a prefect, who resides in the 
fa or departmental city. Three departments, on an average, constitute a circuit, of 
which an intendant (taoutae) has the charge. 

The several grades of mandarians, or Chinese government officials (Chinese name, 
kwan-fu), are distinguished chiefly by a different-colored ball or button on the top of (he 
cap. There are twelve orders of nobility confined to the imperial bouse and clan, and 
also five ancient orders of nobility open to the civil and military servants of the state. 
The normal government of China is less a despotism than a morally supported autocracy, 
and it is in principle paternal. What the father is to his family, that the governor, the 
prefect, and the magistrate are intended to he, each in his own sphere, to the people; 
whilst the emperor stands in the same relation to the myriad inhabitants of his vast 
dominions. In ordinary times, the Chinaman enjoys much practical freedom andean 
travel through the country without passport, or follow any calling he likes. 

The Chinese executive ' system .is based on those noteworthy 'competitive 'examinations, 
which are intended to sift out from the millions of educated Chinese the best and 
ablest for the public service. The first examination takes place every three years in 
the capital of each department, when the lowest degree— that of bachelor— is conferred 
on a certain number of candidates from, each district. Triennial examinations are held 
in the provincial capital, presided overby two examiners from Pekin, at which some- 
times as many as 10,000 bachelors present themselves, and compete for the degree of 
licentiate. Borne 1200 obtain it, and these may attend the triennial metropolitan 
examination at Pekin, when about 200 may hope for the coveted degree of doctor, 
which insures immediate preferment. 

Mr. Meadows, the most philosophical, perhaps, of our writers on China, and from 
whose works the foregoing sketch of the administrative system of the country has 
been chiefly derived, has entered very fully into what may be termed the philosophy of 
Chinese gov&rment, which he sums up in the following doctrines, and believes them to tie 
dedueible from the classic literature of the country, and the true causes of the wonder- 
ful duration of the Chinese empire. 1. That the nation must be governed by moral agency, 
in preference to physical force. 2. That the services of the wisest and ablest men in the 
nation are indispensable to its good government. 8. That the people have the right to 
depose a sovereign who, either from active wickedness or vicious indolence, gives cause 
to oppressive and tyrannical rule. And to these he adds an institution — the "system of 
public-service competitive examinations. But, on the other hand, these examinations, 
by directing the attention of students solely to the ancient literature of the country, to 
the exclusion of the physical sciences and Inductive philosophy, however efficient in pro- 
ducing that wonderful homogeneity for which the inhabitants of the central kingdom are 
famous, stunt and stereotype the national mind, which, like.*, the dwarfed tree the China- 
man delights to raise in a flower-pot, or the feet of a Chinese girl, can never fully expand. 

Education, as the high road to official employment, to rank, wealth, and influence, 
is eagerly sought by all classes. Literary proficiency commands everywhere respect 
and consideration, and primary instruction penetrates to the remotest* villages. Hoi f- 
supporting day-schools are universal throughout the country, and the office of teacher 
is followed by a great number of the liter uU. Government provides state-examiners, 
but does not otherwise assist in the education of the people. The Chinese have a 
remarkable reverence for the written character. Waste printed paper is collected from 
house to house and burned, to preserve it from profanation. 

Army.— According to the Pekin Gazette, China has a prodigious army, but in reality 
the greater part figures only on paper. Each province is provided with a military force 
varying from 8,000 to about 08,000 men. According to Mr. Meadows the average for 
each province is about 84,500 men, and 640 officers. The governor of a province is 
also commander-in-chief, and is assisted by a general-in-chief, as well as lieutenant sand 
majors general. The Chinese and Tartar troops form two important; divisions of the 
army. The Tartar garrisons are indeed the real strength of the Mantehu empen »r. That 
at Pekin is 150.000 strong; and 18 others, averaging each about 8,000 men, arc dotted 
, about the provinces, forming, with their wives and children, military colonies. These 
troops, which are armed with good two-edged swords, and serviceable matchlocks, or 
the national bow, have alone been able to stand against the victorious Tae-ping rebels, 
and turn them from the capital According to the most recent statistics (see Pie wirth- 
schaff lichen Zmtande im Satlen mid Osten Astern, Stuttir. 1871), flu* army Is composed of 
678 companies of Mantchus of 100 men each, of 211 companies of Mongols, of 100,000 
Chinese cavalry, and of 500,000 Chinese infantry, besides a large body of irregular 
militia — in all 858,000 men. The Tartar infantrv soldier receives four taels a month, 
and the trooper four and a half. The marquis “do Moges (see baron Gras* Embassy) 
thinks that ** two regiments of chasseurs and two regiments of zouaves would suffice 
to conquer China.” ** There is not,” he says, “a corps in the empire that could stand 
fast under a bayonet charge.” This, however, is no longer the case. The native troops 
Inwall the large cities of the empire are drilled after the European fashion, and armed 
with the Snider and other breech-loading rifles; and in the opinion of intelligent English 
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residents, the next Chinese war will be a very different affair from anythin? that has 
preceded it. ... 

Mm — The imperial navy is divided into river and sea-going vessels. The former 
amount, it ns smd, to 1000 ships;, the latter to 918— with an.' aggregate number of 188 000 
sailors, l.his force, however, is insufficient to extirpate or even keep in check’ the 
pirates who infest the whole coast of China, and the expedient was formerly resorted to 
of piomot.in-g a piiate chief to some high civil employment. Even, yet lie is sometimes 
appointed pilot. The Chinese are now building frigates on their own account— another 
evidence of the stride taken under the regency of prince Kung. 

'Jtepenue.—'l he estimates of the public revenue of China vary areally, and while they 
are stated by some to exceed 100 millions sterling, are held by others not to come up to half 
that amount. Official returns of the Chinese government— intended for a special use— 
were published in 1844, according to which the revenue amounted to £68,934,718, 
derived mainly from three sources— customs duties, licenses, and a tax upon land. ’ 

fieliffion.—Tho Chinese, remarkable in so many ways, exhibit; in the matter of relig- 
ion, their usual eccentricity. Three forms of belief— the Confucian, the Buddhist, and 
the Taouist— may be considered the national religions, as they are believed in, more or 
less, by the great mass of the people. Of these, the Confucian and the Taouist are indig- 
enous, but Buddhism was introduced from India. A struggle for ascendency was long 
maintained between these religions, but has now: entirely ceased ; indeed, it is no unusual 
thing for all three to be professed by the same person, and as they supplement each 
other, this is not altogether inconsistent. Confucianism is the basis of the social life 
and political system of the Chinese. It has been professed bv all tlicir greatest men, and 
is still the sole belief of the educated classes. It is, however, less a religion than a phi- 
losophy, and does not pretend to treat of spiritual things; hence room was left for other 
creeds to supply its deficiencies in, this respect. The questions to which Confucius 
replied were: “How shall I do my duty to my neighbor? How can I best discharge the 
duty of a virtuous citizen*?” Funereal "temples areerecte'd to Confucius, and though his 
image is not used as an idol, his tablet is worshiped, and sacrifices of oxen and ‘sheep 
are offered before it at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. For an account of Confu- 
cius’s philosophy, see Confucius. 

Buddhism in China, though extending over the whole country, and influencing more 
or less the mass of the people, is fast losing its hold on them, and has very litlle‘of the 
power and authority it once possessed. Its edifices are going to decay, and no new 
ones rise upon their ruins. Its priests are illiterate, and together with their religion, are 
held in contempt by the philosophic .Chinaman. Aged people and women are now its 
chief devotees. The begging-monk is characteristic. He wears a loose yellow robe and 
large stockings; at his back is a wallet in which to receive the contributions of the faith- 
ful; and he gives notice of his approach by striking his muli-yu. The northern form of 
Buddhism, which differs considerably from that of Ceylon and The Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, prevails in China. Its sacred books, m common with those of Kepaul and Tibet 
are written in Sanscrit, or are translations from that language. Amongst other addi- 
tions to the creed are the western paradise and the goddess of mercy. 

Taouism has not more hold than Buddhism on the literate Chinese. Its priests are 
generally ignorant men, few of them teaching or understanding the re#! principles of 
their faith. They practise a mystic alchemy, prepare spells and incantations, .and like 
modern spiritualists, hold intercourse with the dead. When all other remedies have failed 
with a sick person, the Taouist priests are sometimes sent for to exercise the evil spirit 
that is supposed to afflict the patient; and they chant prdfycrs from their mystic ritual, 
amid the din of gongs, drums, flutes, etc. These mystics worship certain stars, which are 
supposed to influence human life, and also genii, devils, and inferior spirits. They live 
in temples wit h their families, and are known by their slate-colored robes. For a fuller 
account of Taouism and its doctrines and: founder, see Lao-tse. 

Besides these three religions, which alone affect the bulk of the people, there is a 
ritual state worship, which regards the emperor and court alone— a kind of philosophic 
pantheism, an adoration of certain natural objects ; but it is a mere ceremonial, and asso- 
ciated with no theological doctrines. Three classes of objects are distinguisned, to which 
the great, medium, and lesser sacrifices are offered. The first-class includes the heaven 
andearth. Equal to these, and likewise restricted to the worship of the emperor, is the 
great temple of imperial ancestors. The medium sacrifices are offered to the sun and 
moon, the. gods of the land and grain, genii, and sages. In the third class are reckoned 
certain natural phenomena, as well as deceased statesmen and scholars. The emperor 
appears to acknowledge a supreme Being as king of kings, the re warder of virtue and 
the punisher of vice; but still, Chinese philosophy, as fixed by Chu-tze, is atheistical, 
and deduces “ the development of the universe from one unintelligent arid will-less prin- 
ciple.” Hence all educated Chinese are atheists, at least theoretically, as will be found 
by arguing with them; but when they speak of human affairs generally, and their own 
particular' lot in life, they exhibit a belief in teen as a supreme, intelligent, rewarding, 
and punishing power. 'VyC-;: 

Between the followers of the three national religions there is not only a total absence 
of persecution and bitter feeling, but a very great indifference as to which of them a 
man may belong. It arises probably from religious apathy; yet still it is preferable to 
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the fanatical zeal and cut-throat earnestness of the Moslem. _ Amongst the politer classes, 
•when strangers meet, the question is asked: “ To what sublime religion do you belong?” 
and each one pronounces a eulogium, not on bis own religion, but on that professed, by 
the others, and concludes, with the oft-repeated for nluia: “Religions are many; reason 
is one ; we are all brothers. ” The government is equally tolerant of religious diversity, 
except where a political design is suspected. 

Temples ^ belonging to "-the three religions are very numerous. - 1 hose . dedicated to 
Oonfucius are funereal in character. The Buddhist temples are crowded with images, 
and Buddha is represented expounding liis doctrine to attentive listeners. Tlie many- 
storied tower takes the place of the bell-shaped dagoba or relic-shrine of other Buddhist 
countries. 

History and British Intercourse , — The early annals of China, like those of most other 
countries, belong rather to mythology than to history. Beginning with Pan-ku, the first 
of ail beings, the country was ruled over first by gods, and then god-descendcd person- 
ages, who revealed to men the essential arts of life. Of those my thical rulers the most 
famous is Fo-kL The historical period may be said to commence with the Ilia period 
or dynasty, begun by Yu the great about 2300 b.c., although a great infusion of the 
fabulous still continues. Some date the real history of China from the Tehow or Chow 
dynasty, which began with W u-wang about 1100 b.c. It was during the reign of Ling- 
wan g (571-544), one of this dynasty, that Confucius was born. China would seem during 
this period to have been divided into a number of independent states. The kings of 
Tsin gradually gained the ascendency, and at last one of them reduced the other states 
to subjection (347 b.c.), and assumed the title of Hoang, or emperor. _ It is from the 
Tsin dynasty that the country has taken its name, Tsina or China. This first emperor 
finished the great wall (see above), as a protection against the Tartars, who had all along, 
under the name of Hiong-nu (Huns), been a source of danger and annoyance to the 
richer and more pacific Chinese.. We cannot enumerate the various dynasties that fol- 
lowed, nor the frequent divisions and reunions of the empire, varied by incursions and 
partial subjugations by the troublesome Tartars. At last, the Mongols or western Tar- 
tars. being called in to aid the Chinese (1203), became finally (see Kublai Khan) masters 
of the whole country (1279), and reigned over it till 1868, when they were expelled by 
the Chinese, and the* Ming native dynasty succeeded, which lasted 276 years, and fell at 
length through its own misgovern meat. A general of the last Ming emperor, who was 
employed in keeping the Mantehus (q.v.) in check, made peace with them, and obtained 
their assistance against the native usurper who had deposed his sovereign. The Mantehus 
established themselves in Pekin (1644), and finally, after a seven. years’ struggle, acquired 
the sovereignty of the whole empire. Many of the conquering race now idled the high- 
est offices of state, and owed their position to birth alone. More than one powerful 
emperor of the race has ably conducted the government of the country; but Hiuu Fung, 
who ruled from 1850 to 1881, was reported to have passed his time in a state of drunken 
imbecility. The late emperor, Tang-chi, succeeded to. the throne when only a child live 
years old, but the government was ably curried on under (lie co-regency of Ox* empress- 
dowager, Tze-an, the empress-mother, Tza-s.se, and the enlightened prince Kung, brother 
of Hieu Fung. Tsai-Tien, cousin of Tung -chi, ascended the throne in 1875. As he was 
then only about* four years old, the empresses continued to net as regents. 

Of recent events in Chinese history, the most remarkable is the rise,. progress, and 
overthrow of the Tae-ping rebels. Their famous leader, Hung-scw-tseucn, was a man of 
humble origin and an unsuccessful candidate for government employment, Some 
Christian tracts, it is said, led him to renounce idolatry, and he founded a society of 
God-worshipers, which, in the autumn of 1850, was brought into collision with" the 
imperial authorities, and immediately assumed a political character. Hung persuaded 
himself and his followers that he had received a divine commission to uproot idolatry, 
extirpate the Tartar intruders in tbs country, and establish the new native dynasty of 
Tae-piug, or universal peace. He assumed' the title of heavenly or divine prince (tee- 
ping-wang, sometimes called Tien-wang), and bestowed the titles of eastern prince, 
western prince, southern prince, northern prince, and assistant prince on live of Ids 
chosen leaders. The fanatical principle of divine revelations and other exiravauances 
followed. They spoke of Tien-na, the wife of the Heavenly Father; they held that 
Tien-wang was the son of God as really as Jesus, and worshiped him accordingly. 
Polygamy was a dark feature of their system, the Tien-wang himself having married 30 
wives. The course of this religio-politieai rebellion, the victorious march* of the Tne- 
ping army from Kwang-se to Nankin in 1850-58, and its subsequent career, cannot here be 
traced. We can only afford room to state, that after a series of wasteful and revolting 
barbarities, it was finally suppressed in 1805 by the imperial troops, led by British and 
American officers, of whom the most conspicuous and able was col, Gordon. See Tae- 

' PINGS. 

In early times, the Chinese do not appear to have been opposed to intercourse with 
foreigners; but the conduct of the Spaniards arid Portuguese between 1520 and 1510 
excited their hostility. The Mantclm government restricted British trade and inter- 
course to Canton, where it was carried on through the medium of the hong merchants 
on the one side, and the East India company on the other. Differences arose, however, 
from time to time between these two commercial bodies, occasioned chieiiy by the exae- 
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tioLS of the mandarins on foieign trade. With.' a view to abetter nn derstan din c the 
British government despatched to Pekin an embassy under lord Macartney in 179^ 'and 
another under lord Amherst m 1816. On the 22d April, 1834, the monopoly of the East 
India company ceased, and British imperial officers were appointed to carryout the new 
judicial and fiscal arrangements. Constant dissensions between these and the manda- 
rins continued till the end of the year 1839, when the latter, under pretense of stoDDimr 
the opium-trade, committed acts of open hostility. A war broke out the following year 
at the commencement of which Chinese officials talked of invading England overland* 
by; way of Russia. The imperial government was, however, sufficiently humbled by the 
middle of the yea r 1842, and on the 29th Aug., a treaty of peace was signed before Nan 
kin, by which the ports of Amoy, Fu-ehow, Ning-po, and Shang-hae were, in addition to 
Canton, thrown open to foreign trade. The other most important articles of the treaty 
provided that the island of Hong-kong should be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic 
majesty, her heirs and successors, and that the emperor of China should pay $21,000,000 
towards the expenses of the war. ’ 

"With live free ports, British trade with China soon assumed gigantic proportions* 
and though the Chinese evaded the treaty whenever practicable, no important event 
occurred to interrupt commercial intercourse till Sth Oct., 1856, when the authorities at 
Canton seized the crew of the lorcha Arrow, a vessel registered at Hong-kong, and 
entitled, it was considered, to British protection. Under pressure from The British 



treat river (Yang-lze); but as its lower valley is disturbed by outlaws, no port except 
'hin-koarsg shall be opened for the present Chin-keang to be opened in a year from 


eeeded to the n. of China, to put themselves in more direct communication with the 
imperial government, which still continued obstinate. The forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho were taken (May 20, 1858), and at length an important treaty was signed at Tien- 
tsin, June 26, 1858, which stipulates that the queen of Great Britain may (art. ii.) 
appoint diplomatic agents to the court of Peldn, who (art. hi.) shall be allowed to reside 
at the capital, where also her majesty may acquire a building site. The Christian 
religion (art. viiL) shall be protected by the Chinese authorities. British subjects (art. 
ix.) shall be allowed to travel for pleasure or business to all parts of the interior, under 
passports issued by their consul. British merchant-ships shall trade (art. x.) upon the 
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the date of the signing of the treaty.” 

By lids treaty! the vexed question of transit-dues is settled, it being agreed that the 
British merchant may purchase at the rate of 2£ per cent acl. valorem, in the case of 
imports at the port of entry; and in the case of exports, he may purchase a certificate 
enabling him to pass bis goods, duty-free, to the port of shipment. By a separate 
clause, the Chinese government agreed to pay two million taels (about £650,000), as 
indemnity for losses sustained by British subjects at Canton, and a like sum towards 
the expenses oft he war. 

The repulse on the Peiho (June, 1859), by a Tartar force concealed in the Taku forts, of 
the expedh Ion forming the escort of the British and French ambassadors, who were on their 
way to Pi kin, to ratify with the emperor of China the treaty of Tien-tsin, entailed another 
costly demontit rat ion 'in the Chiin se waters. The Taku forts were captured by the allied 
English and French forces, Aug. 21, 1860, and Pekin itself in Dec., 1860. "The treaty 
of Tien-tsin was ratified, two additional articles being inserted, one of which legalized 
coolie emigration. Since 1861, a gradual but beneficial change has come over the spirit 
of the Chinese government. Prince Kuug proved a vigorous and successful regent. 
The army has been reorganized, and is now subjected to European drill (see par ,army)\ 
a respect for the observance of treaties has sprung up; a national flag has been adopted, 
and, a desire' shown on the part of the Chinese to make themselves acquainted with 
international law. In 1866, arrangements were begun for telegraphic communication 
between Pekin and t he Test of the world; and emigration to all other countries was 
allowed. Shanghai has telegraphic communication with Europe, and some local lines; 
but the first Chinese railway opened there in 1876, lias unluckily been closed again. 
Chinese are now found on almost every shore of the Pacific, where their industry, skill, 
and sobriety secure them abundant employment. They are especially numerous in* the 
Pacific states of t lie American Union, where harsh measures, including a heavy tax on 
arriving have recently been adopted in order to repress Chinese immigration. Between 
1855 and 1878, upwards of 200,000 Chinese had, for a longer or shorter time, established 
themselves in the United Stages. 

Commerce . — The rivers and numberless canals of China are covered with vessels of 
all sizes, employed in the internal commerce of the country. The Chinese are devoted 
to traffic, and the Middle Kingdom is throughout its length and breadth a perpetual fair. 
The total value of the imports into China in 1870 is given at £23,423,190, and of the 
exports, £26,950,170. Tea and silk are the great staple exports from China. The table 
gives some recent statistics of British trade with C. ; 
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Exports from China 
to Great Britain. 

... £ 9 , 481,787 
... 12 , 454,284 
... 14 , 809,682 


Imports of British h, 

1 rod uce into' China'-. 


1 hep is no coinage in- China except the copper tehcii o 
about the tenth of a .halfpenny; and all: but the most trill 
certain weight of silver, or in- Mexican or Spanish .dollars 
taels mace, candareens, and cash, A tad is worth G.v 8,4 
, been used as author h 

JC C rr )nsill i tC( L 1 l or fni11ler information on Chi 
they) t ,8 (Loud. -18o6j; Davis’s (sir J. F ) China,' , 

Empire (Ijond. 1857); Davis’s uhina daring the War and 
^i\\was!i Middle Kiagclom (New York and Loud IMS) 

C rl lim , and in t/w pari 

i • A ^r a i !|Sv :£Mj 9 gfes s LeeoUeetmis of. Baron Grot? a A 
^5, ami im (Load. 1880); Hue’s Chinese Empire (Loud 3 
■fn&lbQb^FoYtiim s fierce Years' Wantlermos in Oh * 

if VMna (Lond, 1852); EdfkrJs IMiqimm 
fir CMnm />>/ T/wnunhen < 1 859 ) 
Bntttfi heudent ( i860); Memoirea sur la Chine (1869)- Rev 
Earth China ete.Jimy, also Dr. Gray’s China, ~~ 
People (1S78); aad t!lc * SteUwar 

CHINESE EDIBLE DOG. The kind of dog used 
111 order to he so used, hein^ cstet 
jike form, with somewhat terrierdike head"' 
it is fleet and active, gentle and affectionate, 
there is a variety -having a crest of ion 
tip or the slender and other ‘ ~ * 

CHINESE HEMP. 

CHINESE IKK. 

CHINESE LANGUAGE, WEI TING 

to those Asiatic languages ' 


and IS 

imbjmy to China and, 
858); Cooke’s Chin 
hina (Lend. 1847): Fnitune 
Condition of the CImn 
; Ton! re fares in (Jh 
. . . ‘.A. Williamson's Jo, 

f History of the Cans, Mon 

■von Richthofen*® great woi 


r an article of food in 01 

esteemed as a delicacy, is a small dog of err 
aid, and muzzle more elongated 'than in 
7 ’™ The is almost; (Institute of 1 

•wise nakedlail. 11 ° n ** head ’ and a Iar S c t!lft <* »*« 
. See Coitcnouus. 

See Indian Ink. 

AiiD LITEEATUEE, The Chinese lanmaum 
commonly called monosylialiic, because end, wor-fis 
M W® of speech, and expresses in ifsHf Ann , nh t, 
end either m a vowel, ;t diphthong (in which ]„,lvev 
ironomiced, making tin- word often to H W 4"tfn ore i 

by their posit ion n a sentence Hem J (Z 1 ll<? ^ ,outl of words are 

ing to its position in a sentence' Thus*,, 
“great;” at another, a substamive mean ™ » iZl 1,dj< 11 

■ to enlarge” and “to be great,” or of ?1 o° a dferif“ t, v *“&*“ il Vt ‘ H \ 11 
however, which have at lcnirth lamed U ' ‘ ' Kre an ‘ certain 
conversation -and literature they are now me d aC am " Hiera * a signification, 
the relations of other words- hut in tlmold^ cases as panicles to dot 

the genius of the lan<ma«*e K w i hteTOtu ^ '- im ! 8 Vel T rare, and is , 
the gender, number, and 3 case of words are rc ! lcll] > r 1)e infrm 

themselves. They are in fact denr>mrf h^ii < lr? mme ! >y 1 iC J’ 0Vhi oi * I he 
in Chinese is mvL,d mm lon is Zmnriil dTdT° t] ot othcr ' v F fls - Tims, 
is in Chinese a hundred mak good. The iwe ' chh rb A”™'? r,llh t >• Th 4<w/ 
same idiom, called “the lan mi w n f th* Ill i v 1 !,^ Ia nt Annkm, 1; 

parts of the empire. For acknowledge of^CldmS ls spoken by the educated 
BpracMeJire (Berlin 1857V Snmmm.c/Fjr phmt.e grammar, sea?. Schott’s Chh 

Language (Shanghai, m 5)f 1 ’ Wt0); Morns <>n\s Dictionary of the i 

the word, but gH’es'a kiruf' ! o7hkfro4vpl.V iI Fnirt <in -' ? i d ° eS not indlVate 'bo sol 
thing to be expressed. Hence there iJoufmW P^tonal representation of the i< 
as there are ideas to he represented ” ? Ca aS m ? ny . of tl5C ^ characters or sy 

in signification, whilst* in^^tha^eacb 10 ^^?^ *T orc s s *j?^ ar in Bound arc dli 
vmrds represented by writing— without reason w b P eculla r. symbol, the miml 
perhaps ten times greater than those flistino^V^I !' 10 ?f i )ceilllar to f *c?rtain diaiec 
reckoned at OO.OOofbnt the^'Ueforfr^^ If »" * 
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P&rSriSaJfe” 6 aTOnged in ^ndlcular columns, which follow one 

a limited -number ' wMl tho action of 

characters arc formed by tlm- combination of^ni i §; v he , Iar S ei ; “Bmber of Chinese 
such character by itself ..seldbih S^iZiP ^ 8 ^t si S“ s ‘ Bat «■' One 

.30 tiled- for this purpose; so that the <n'o*\t Jit an additional word is con- 

ideographic and a phonetic «dcm eut & : T‘ t ? n ^ ords comist of an 

six classes. The first class comprises simnipST 8 dmd ? their - characters into 
such ns sun. moon, mountain, etc/, and 1 ^tains^S^ 


light; mouth and bird, ‘that iwmoon, .fcohyeyE 

.embraces those characters -which ii idfcnte VmPi in^lm • tliere , ai>e ?f°' Tho third class 
the mini }rals, eta; of these there are 107 Th^fnorthV? 11 ® ° f p ? sltl0 ?> aa above * telow, 
hy being inverted, acquire an 1 cla ?% G ^m : oi characters which; 

and contains 873. The characters of ifi? 1 « C Ff’i 3 ° n T as ngbt ’ lcft > standing, lving, etc.,- ' 
li/r coinbl 1 iL. f,f 'i l ..°_ lasa ” e turned derived characters 


o I# m \ 

a o c " 

a 8 ^ 



Chinese Characters. 


-umber of OJiines^characters mw he 3?v! ? n f s °£ K® other five classes, the 
these may be said to know them all ^ re ^ ucec * t0 and. whoever learns 

tliu^.^lho 1 hi^k/ilypiyflTsiiahTas ns in'the fi^-u 1°T WM ’® easily recognizable figures: 
nation of sun and moon, as at c; for to .listen 9 ’ ** *’ ±or moon * as at^; .for light, a combi--, 
folding-doors and an ear, as at d; for white’ 
f v c»y squint eye, in which hardly anything 
but the while is seen, as at e; for friends, the 
two valves ot a bivalve shell, as at f. In the 
couiyc oi time, through ha, sty and careless 
tracing the objects denoted by the hiero- 
e p Sf - ( l to be recognizable. 

1 lie modern hieroglyphs corresponding to 
the above are as represented at <&', //, c'Je tc. 
bee Abel Kymusat s ‘‘Memo] re stir l’Ecriture 

X u VlU; andfor a view of 
The, Chi He V Jiieriin.-© i,V J ;! 1 1 , n \ Ha S ers Monument de Yu (Par. 18021 

view, is uutjiif/liimrddv ilip eommviw n’cLf ll}n °£F l P hicltl > and historical point of 
Tiie printed catalogue If the ^Fmleror Kfinlnn !* a ,“f lm P orto t of the whole of Asia, 
and a selection of Urn ( 'hi, chides wiih ll ’, bra - 1T ls composed of 122 volumes; 
by the ortk r of the ^hich was begun 

the year Mis, 7,sj:il volumes had already 2 3 tW*u * um ? s ’ , ot which, in 
books, called hinr/ are (-.miab ,‘V j,« J'V^ebve canonical or classical 

arnlF ;;; 1 Itbthiul bvyT;' jtuinS Ty 1 " p ooibbH rB? 

salute ssx 

« a , sa 

Classics: with a , 7i/„ " ndcr tho title of “Tho Chinese 

indexes, 

A populll. , UII , 1W 

tectoi ^"“LiS and 

kKI ", ,t, ™,"ris ** ?« *» 

la vote df: la \ r ertu, 

Chines 

and some )un . 

■ ' ■ laws and ihp ; ,, <t i '* ■ : t t * r ^ '■ : ~ : r~ . ; . hju : universal collection of 
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history, astronomy, agriculture, military science, music, and all brandies of median ics 
and industry;- sea. Resume des prineipaux Traites Chirms , sur la Culture das Muriers et 
V Education des Vers-d-soie, by Julien (Far. 1837). . In philology, t be most valuable 
:^'orks'..-are'.'tiie' d'idtibiiarieis,. in which the Chinese characters have been collected and 
elucidated by examples from the whole treasury of Chinese literature ^ but the- greatest 
of all works of this kind is the dictionary of the emperor Kangdi i, which. is now 
regarded as the highest authority for the pronunciation and meaning of the diame- 
ters. Of the encyclopaedias of the Chinese, the most conspicuous are that by Maduan- 
] in (1300 A.D.), called • WcnJiiendhong-khao' — he., an accurate investigatiori of the ancient 
documents, with rich supplements; and the KoQ-Mndoo-shdo-twSching, or Complete Collec- 
tion of Ancient and Modern Books — of which latter vast work a copy was secured for the 
British museum in 1877. But the most valuable portions of the i 'hinere literature are, 
undoubtedly, their historical and geographical works, which arc. indispensable to a 
knowledge of Upper Asia. Sse-nm-thsian (100 me.) 'conijwted, from every recognized 
a u thori ty, a work -called Sse-ki, or h i st-ori cal mem orials, w h i e It cm braces t he 1 1 is to ry of 
China from the year 2687 b.c. tip to the commencement of the dynasty of Han in the 
2d c. B.c. This work has been continued by the different dynasties, and forms a 
complete collection of the annals of the empire up to the termination of the Ming 
dynasty in 1648 -a.d. It is known under the title of Man-cuFse, or the 22 histories. 
The entire collection of the official annals from 2608 b.c. to 1045 \J> , comprising a 
period of 4348 years, and consisting of 8708 books, is to be found in, the library at 
Munich. 

Amid all their scientific labors, the Chinese have not neglected the art of poetry, 
in which they possess voluminous collections that have yet to be make known, to Europe. 
In lyrical poetry, the most distinguished names are Li-thai-pe and Tu-su, both of whom 
flourished at the beginning of the 8th c. a.d.; see Davis- -“On Ike Poetry of the 
Chihesei in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. it. The romantic poetry 
of the Chinese, although void of poetic beauty, is valuable for the insight il giv«*s into 
their domestic life. Their dramatic poetry has laws peculiar to itself, and resembles 
partly the romantic drama of the Germans, and partly the earned ia (idle arte of the 
Italians. Tiiey have also a kind of novel in dialogues, which forms a subordinate ' 
species of drama. Besides the speaking persons or actors, there is what they call a 
singing person, who introduces into the piece songs which he sings to popular melodies, 
and appears to correspond in a rude way to the Greek chorus. The Ik si collection of 
works in this species of literature is the 'Yitcn-dschin-pc-tsehaty. i.e., the hundred dramas 
from the Mongol dynasty (1260-1841), from which all the Chinese dramas known to 
Europeans have been taken. A Chinese novel, affording a graphic uew of the t:i4cs 
and literary views of that people, was some lime ago placed within the ivacli of 
European readers by the eminent Chinese scholar Stanislas Julien. under the title of 
Les Deux James Miles Lettvees (Par. I860). English readers may also ol tain instructive 
pictures of Chinese life from lu-kias-li, or the Two Fair Cousins, translated i'r >m the 
French version of Bemusat in 1827; and The Flower y Scroll, inundated, with numerous 
learned notes, by sir John Bowring, in 1868. But valuable sketches v ill be found in 
Schott’s Ohinemche Spraeldchro (1857) Davis’s Chinese Mixed anics. (1885), mid W vile’s 
JTotes on Chinese JJterat tire ( Shanghai, 1867). 

t CHINESE SEA, or China Sea, that portion of the Pacific ocean \\ Inch lias China and 
Siam on the w. t the island of Formosa, on the m, the Philippines on the c., ami Borneo 
on the s., and which forms the great gulfs of Tonquin and Siam. 

CHINESE WHITE. The white oxide of zinc has recently boon introduced into the. 
arts, under this name, as a pigment in place of the preparations of wifitr-Fad, It 
changes very little either by atmospheric action, or by mixing with other pies mads; 
but It has not the body of white-lead. 

CHIlf GrliEPFT'. — 1 . A fort, with a t. adjacent, in lab 12° 41' n., and long. SO* 2'e., 88 
m. to the s.w. of Madras. It is accessible to an enemy only from the s M lirvimr a tank 
or artificial lake on Hie e. and part of the n., and rice-fields’ irrigated from the >mn<\ on 
the remainder of the n. and on the west. In the dry season the tank is nearly exhausted, 
the Weeds and slime in its bed causing malaria. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
place is considered to be more than ordinarily healthy. Pop. of town (officially spelt 
Gliengalpat ) in 1871 , 7,979.-2. A district taking its name from the town above mentioned. 
It stretches in n. lat. from 12° 14' to 14°, and in e. long, from 79° 85' to 80" 25‘, and cam- 
tains 2,753 sq. miles. Pop. 71, 938,184. With about! 20 m . of coast, it has not a single 
harbor or anything like shelter from the surf. Nor is its internal navigation of any 
value. The only considerable river, the Palar, is in most parts destitute of water during 
the dry season. Excepting in Oct., Nov., and Dec., comparatively little rain falls. 
From that circumstance, and perhaps also from an inferiority of soil, “cultivation is said 
to be so much circumscribed as to embrace only about 90,000 am s, or u lit part of the 
entire area. ~ u 

CHINI', a village of the Punjab, about a mile from the right bank of the Sutlej the 
most easterly of the five rivers which give name to the country. If is in lat 31° 81' m, 
and long, 78° 19' e„ and is 8,770 ft. above the sea. Notwithstanding this elevation, it is 
a delightful place of sojourn, and was a favorite residence of Lord Dalhousie. It occu- 
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pies a slight depression on the southern slope of a lofty mountain, which fertilizes the 
soil with a net-work ot never-failing rills. The neighborhood is remarkable for the size 
and flavor or its grapes, while the vines, trained over horizontal lattices, afford, while 
in foliage, a tolerably continuous shelter. 

CHIN -INDIA, or F arther India. See Siam, Burmah, Cochin China, ante. 

CHIM-KEAHG>F00 (‘ ‘ River-Guard City”), a Chinese city and port on the Yang-tze- 
kiang, at the junction of the grand canal with that river, and about 150 m. from its 
mouth, was opened to European commerce by the treaty of Tientsin (1S5S), and a Brit- 
ish settlement was begun in 1864; but trade is very slowly developing, and there is rea- 
son to doubt if C. will ever become a place of importance. The anchorage is had, the 
port is not a natural outlet for any staple of exportation produced in the neighboring 
country, and it possesses no advantage as regards the introduction of foreign goods. 
Formerly, however, as the southern key of the Grand canal, it was both an important 
stronghold and a center of traffic. The injury which the Grand canal has sustained has 
for the present practically extinguished the inland trade, and' the four years (1 853-5 v)during 
which it was in the barbarous hands of the Tae-pings are said to have reduced the pop. 
from half a million to 500, 

CHINFOR, a musical instrument of the ancient Hebrews, w T itli 32 strings. 

CHIFOH, a t. of France, in the department of Indre-et-Loire, heautifullv situated on 
the Vienne, 25 m. s.w. of Tours. It has the remains of a huge old castle, ‘formerly the 
occasional residence of the Plantagenet kings of England, and also of some of the French 
sovereigns, and celebrated as the place where Joan of Arc commenced her historical 
career, and as the birthplace of Rabelais. 0. has manufactures of druggets, serges, 
earthenware, etc. Pop, 70, 4,530. ' 

CHINOOKS, Indians of n.w. North America who once inhabited the region around 
Columbia river, in Oregon. They are now nearly extinct. - 

CIIIFQFAFIF. See Chestnut and Oak. . 

CHIXTSURA, a t. on the right bank of the Hootrhhu about 20 m. above Calcutta, in lat. 
22° 53' n., long. 88° 23' east. Pop. along with — ^nly, 71, 34,701. It contains the 
Hooghly college, and is considered one of the heaUmest places in Bengal. It was orig- 
inally a Dutch settlement, but was ceded in 1824 to the British, along with some other 
places on the mainland, in exchange for the English possessions in the island of Sumatra. 

CHIIITZ, a highly glazed printed calico, with a pattern in many colors on a white or 
light colored ground. It is chiefly used for bed-hangings, for covering furniture, and 
oilier purposes where gay colors are desired, and where there is much exposure to dust, 
which does not adhere to its highly calendered surface. 

CIII’O. See Scio. 

CHICCOCCA, a -genus of tropical and sub-tropical plants, of the natural order cincho - 
nacm, of which two species hi particular, G. anguifUga and O. dcnsifolm , the former a 
trading herb, and the latter a bushy shrub, enjoy a high reputation in their native coun- 
try, Brazil, as cures for snake-bites. An in fusion of the bark of the root is certainly one 
of the most violent emetic and drastic medicines known, its action being accompanied 
with spasmodic agitations of the whole frame and other symptoms, such as to preclude 
its use except in the most extreme cases. Yet it had at one time a high reputation in 
Europe, and was administered in small doses as a diuretic and purgative. 

CZZIOOftIA, or Cinozz.v, an important commercial t. and seaport of northern Italy, in 
the province s! Venice, stands on an island of the same name in the Adriatic, and is 
connected with the mainland by a stone bridge of 43 arches. The pop., amounting to 
(1372) 26,336, are chiefly engaged in the coasting-trade, in lace-making, and in ship- 
building, 

CXIIONYoe Heraole'a, one of Plato’s pupils, who sought to liberate his native city 
by slaying the tyrant Oiearehus, but the friends of the tyrant slew the conspirators and 
the oppression of the people became still greater. 

€1*110' FIS and CHIO’IHBJS. Bee Sheath-Bill. 

CHIP HATS. See Brazilian Grass. 

CIIIPM AN, Daniel, ll.d., 1702-1850; brother of Nathaniel; educated at Dartmouth 
college and began law practice in Vermont in 1700. He was a member of the legisla- 
ture and of congress, and professor of law and jurisprudence in Middlebury college from 
1800 to 1810. He was the first official reporter of the decisions of the supreme court of 
the state, and the author of An Essay on the Lem of Contracts for the payment of Spe ■* 
djlc Articles. 

CTITPMAN, Nathaniel, ll.d., 1752-1843; a native of Connecticut, educated at 
Yale, served as a limit, in the revolutionary army, and was present at the battle of Mon- 
mouth. He was admitted to the bar in 1770, and began practice in Vermont, where ha 
became chief-justice of the state. In 1791, he was a member of the convention called 
to decide whether Vermont should join the union, and was one of the commissioners to 
arrange for the state’s admission. Washington appointed him judge of the U. B. court for 
the district of Vermont. In 1797, he was chosen U. S. senator, and in 1813, he was again 
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CHIPPEWA RIVER, in Wisconsin, rising in the n.w. part of the state and emptying 
into the Mississippi just below lake Pepin. Its length is about 200 miles. 

CHXPFEWAYS. Bee Indians. . 

CHIPPING- BIRD, or Chipping Sparrow, Spkella mrialis, a common American 
bird, 5 or 6 in. long, white underneath, back and sides ash color, with stripes of black 
and white. Its half-dozen notes of song are repeated with great rapidity. 

CHIQUICHIQUI PAL IK, LeopdcUrria piassaba, the 'Piassaba of the n. of Brazil, and 
one of the palms which yield the piassaba (q.v.) flber, now so much used for making 
brushes. The piassaba fiber exported from Pam is nil obtained from it. I? grows in 
swampy or occasionally flooded lauds on the banks of the Rio Negro and < it tier rivers 
of Venezuela and the n. of Brazil; and lias a crown of very large, regularly pinnate 
leaves, with^ smooth slender stalks. The leaves, like those of many oiht*r palms, arc 
much used for thatching. The commercial fiber is obtained from a remarkable oovci lag 
of the stem; formed of marginal processes of the leaf-stalks, elongated into ribbon- 
like strips, and interlaced, finally splitting into fine libers, hanging down 5 or i\ ft., 
and. entirely concealing the stem, so as to give the tree a very ext raordinary appear- 
ance. It twists readily into cordage, and the fiber has been long used for cables of 
canoes on the Amazon and other rivers. ‘Before the independence of Brazil, the 
Portuguese government had a factory on the Rio Negro, for tin* nmnufaetnre of cables 
of this fiber. The export of the unmanufactured liber from Para to England began 
about the middle of the present century. 

OHItpTpnriiA, Isthmus ok in Central America, to the s.e. of the peninsula of 
Y ucatan in long. 89° west. Its breadth from the Caribbean sea to the Pact tic Is about 
ISO m.— the greatest elevation not exceeding 2,000 feet. 

C1IIQDIMU LA, a department of Guatemala, running from the Caribbean sea along 
the Honduras border; 4,000 sq.m. ; pop. about To, 000. The river Mot ague, runs through 
the^ middle of 0. and empties into the gulf of Honduras at San Tomas de Castillo, one 
vi. me nest ports in ventral America. 

CHIQUI TOS, a nation of Indians once very powerful in South America, inhabiting 
, the region w. ot I araguay river.. Early explorers described them as an intelligent, war- 
like, and independent people, living in families, subsisting by agriculture, and by the 
chase, very numerous, and having ample material resources. '"The Spaniards' first 
invaded their country in 1525, and there were frequent wars with little advantage to the 
whites. I he first permanent white settlement among them was not effected until 1691, 
when a Jesuit mission was established. The missionaries soon obtained great influence 
j* a a ^‘jhulture and arts prospered, and a considerable trade grew up with 
the adjoining Spanish settlements. The missions were prosperous until the expulsion 
ot the Jesuits m 1T(>T. Thereafter the Indians rapidly deteriorated, and within a third 


elected chief -justice of the state.' He was afterward for 27 years professor of hw m 
Middlebury college. Among his published works are The Sketches of the Principles of 
Government; a volume of l&ports and Dissertations; and Principles of Government — a 
Treatise on Free Institutions, including the Constitution of the United States. 


CHIPMUNK, the common name of the ground squirrel, tarnias striatus, especially 
in the New England and northern states. Bee Squirrel, ante. 


CHIPPEHHAHj a parliamentary and muncipal borough in Wiltshire, in a valley on 
the left bank of the upper part of the Bristol Avon, on the Great Western railway, 22 
in. e. of Bristol. It consists chiefly of a well-built street above half a milo long. A 
bridge of arches crosses the Avon here. C. is famed for its markets' of cheese and 
corn, its cheese market being* one of the largest in Britain. There are siik and v.oolur 
manufactures, and some mineral springs in the vicinity. Population of parlimiientary 
borough (1871), 6,875; of municipal, 1887. It returns* one member to parliament. u 
was tlie seat of the Saxon kings of Wessex. About 889, the Danes took it from Alfred,, 
and kept it two years. 

CHIPPEWA, a co. in me. Michigan, on lakes Huron and Superior and the straits of 
Ste. Marie; 1500 sq.m. ; pop. .’80, 5248. The surface is hilly, and mostly covered with 
pine forests. Co. seat, Sault Ste. Marie. 


CHIPPEWA, a co, in s.w. Minnesota, on the Minnesota, Chippewa, and Ciictomba 
rivers, reached by the St. Paul and Pacific railroad; 2,445 sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 5408. Pro- 
ductions, almost entirely- agricultural.' Co. scat, Chippewa City. 

CHIPPEWA, a co. in n.w. Wisconsin, on the head-waters of the Chippewa river; 
-4,000 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 15,492. The surface is varied, and to a great extent covered with 
forests. Lumbering is the chief business. Co. seat, Chippewa Falls. 


CHIPPEWA, a village in the province of Ontario, Canada, at the junction of the 
Chippewa with the Niagara river, 2 m. above the great falls. It was* here that gen. 
Scott defeated the British, July 5, 1814. The Americans had 1900 men, of whom 6S 
were killed and 267 wounded; the English had 2,100 men, of whom 188 were killed 
and 865 wounded. 
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of a century following the abandonment of the missions two thirds of the C. nation had 
disappeared. 


CHIBA iA u CiiniETTA, or Ghireeta (agathotes chirayta , also known as Ophelia 
chimin), an othcmal plant belonging to the natural order gentianece, and possessing prop- 
erties similar to those of the common gentian, the centaury, and other plants of that 
order. It is a native of the mountains of the n. of India. The whole plant is intensely 
bitter, and has been long used in its native country as a tonic and stomachic. It is also 
in high estimation with European practitioners in India as a febrifuge, and is often used 
by them as a substitute for cinchona. The medicinal virtues reside both in the herb and 
root. The whole plant is pulled up at the time when the flowers begin to fade, and is 
dried for use. It is now imported to some extent into Britain. 


CKXB1QTTI j a name of various application in Central America.- — 1. A proyince on the 
isthmus and in the state of Panama, Colombia; areaAGO sq.m.; pop. 18,000. — 2. A river 
flowing towards the n.— the hit. and long, of its mouth being about 9° n., and 82° 30' 
east. — 3.- A spacious lagoon with three entrances, and with a depth of water for the 
largest ships, which receives the river. It measures 90 m. along the coast, and 40 or 50 
in width.— 4. An archipelago between the lagoon and the Caribbean sea. 

CHIROMANCY, fortune-telling by a study of the human hand (always the left 
band), once widely believed in and still practiced to some extent. The points to be 
observed are the lines, the projections, the joints, the nails, and the contour of the thumb 
and fingers. The principal "line is the line of life, running in a curve from the upper 
joint of the forefinger around the ball of the thumb to the joint of the wrist. If this line 
shows four distinct and equal furrows near its beginning at the forefinger joint, the per- 
son is promised an easy attainment of wealth and honor. If the line be regular and 
deeply colored, a long and happy life is predicted; if it be freely marked, tortuous and 
broken, it foretells ill health and short life. If short perpendicular lines run from the 
line of life toward the palm of the hand, the person may be expected to go on a long 
journey; if toward the wrist, to be exiled. If the line of life be narrowed but long and 
strongly colored, it indicates ingenuity and wisdom ; a deep line, equally colored, denotes 
a malicious disposition; and if. separated near the center by sharply defined cross lines, 
it is a sign of approaching death. The next important line is the line of health , starting 
with the line of life and running nearly or wholly across the middle of the hand. If the 
line be clear and unbroken, it indicates excellence of body and mind; if it be broken and 
feeble, timidity and ill health are indicated. The line of fortune, or happiness, is below 
the line of health, and runs from the base of the fore to the base of the little finger. 
When this line is distinct ancl straight it indicates happiness and pleasant temper; if if 
begins close 'to the upper side of the hand, it indicates pride; if red in the upper section, 
envy is foreshadowed ; a cross line, so that the two form an upright cross, indicates gen- 
erosity; if broken and crossed by small lines near the middle, it indicates duplicity. 
Another line not found in all hands is the line of the joint, or line of the triangle, extending 
from the base of the little finger to the middle of the joint of the wrist. When this line 
is clear, it promises great success after much difficulty. The mmntam of Venus is the 
elevation at the base of the thumb, and when smooth and unfurrowed a happy tempera- 
ment is indicated. The mountain of Jupiter is the fleshy projection at the base of the 
forefinger; that of Saturn at the base of the middle finger; that of the sun at the base of 
the ring linger; that of Mercury at the base of the little finger, and that of the moon is the 
elevation or bunch on the lower side of the hand. When these mountains are clear and 
smooth, the indications arc: of Jupiter, a heart inclined to virtue; of Saturn, love of 
labor, and simplicity of character; of the sun, eloquence and vivacious temperament; of 
Mercury, firmness in men, and modesty in women; of Mars, courage and heroism; of 
the moon, a tranquil disposition inclined to melancholy. The lines and shades on the 
mountains have their significance. Small lines near the little finger, parallel with the 
line of fortune, indicate happy wedded life, and some say their number foretells the 
number of children. One more line is called the milky way, running, downward on the 
mountain of the moon from the wrist joint toward the little finger; if it be long and 
clearly defined, it foretells success in studies or in arts or fortune in a distant land. Small 
white spots under the nails indicate the fulfillment of wishes, at near or remote periods 
as they are far or near tlie roots. Aristotle regarded C. as a distinct science; the Roman 
soothsayers, and even the emperor Augustus, practiced it; in the middle ages it was 
studied* with alchemy and astrology by the greatest philosophers; the church tolerated 
it while condemning astrology, or its interference with the doctrine of human liberty. 
Mo longer regarded dis scientific, it presents at least a curious study. 

OHI’BOH, or Cheiron, the most famous of the Centaurs (q. v.). In the ancient works 
of art, C. of course appears as half- man, half-animal; but his features, instead of express- 
ing mere savage and sensual strength, as those of the Centaurs generally do, are marked 
by a mild wisdom, in harmony with the character and deep knowledge attributed to 
him by the Greek mythologies. 

CHIRONECTES. a genus of salt-water fishes remarkable for their grotesque forms. 
The mouse-fish may be taken as a specimen. 
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CHIS'EA POON'LEE, a t. in- the me. of India, in lat. 25° 14' m, long. 91° 45' east. It 
stands on tlie Cossya hills, at the height of 4,20.0 ft, above the sea, and has'-a temp^ 
ture during the hot months 20° F. lower than that of the plains of Bengal, Notwith- 
standing this, however, the place has proved unsuccessful as a sanatorium. The vicin- 
ity abounds in mines of coal and iron, which may be profitably worked. , 

CHI'EIT, Antibpe Hodgmii, a species of antelope, inhabiting the pine-forests and 
elevated open plains of Thibet, in regions bordering on the limits of perpetual snow. It 
is much larger than the chamois, being about 5 ft. in length, and the height at the .shoul- 
der about 8 ft. The 0. lives in great herds, and seems to exceed almost all the other 
gregarious ruminants in watchfulness against the approach of danger. Sentinels are 
constantly posted to prevent surprise. 

CHISA/GO, a co. in e. Minnesota, on the Wisconsin border; 450 sq.m.; pop. *80, 
7982. It is intersected by the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad. The principal 
productions are wheat, corn, oats, hay, and butter. Co. seat, Chisago City, 

CHISELHURST, a parish in Kent, England, 11 m, s.e. of London, It was here 
that Napoleon III. fixed his residence in 1871, and died, Jan. 9, 1878. His widow, the 
empress Eugenie, dwells in Chiselliurst (1880;. 

CHISHOLM, Caroline- (Jones), b, England, 1810; a noted philanthropi st. who set- 
tied in Australia in 1838 and founded at Sydney schools and asylums for destitute girls. 
In 1841-45 she procured employment for more than 11,000 persons, and lent in small 
sums about $6,000, of which all but $120 was returned. In her honor the people of 
Sydney founded the “Family Colonization Society.” 

CHIS'WICK, a village in the center of Middlesex, 7| m. s.w, of St. Paul’s, London, on 
the left bank of the Thames. Pop. ’71, 8,508. Around C. are many fine villas, exten- 
sive market-gardens, to supply London, and the gardens of the London horticultural 
society. 

CHI' TIN forms the skeleton of all insects and crustaceans. In insects, it constitutes 
not merely the external skeleton, the scales, etc., but* also forms their trachea?, and thus 
penetrates into the most remote portions of their,, organs; indeed, one of the layers of 
their intestinal canal consists of chitin. Hence, we can make good preparations of 
these parts by treating insects with a solution of potash, which dissolves all but the C. ; 
in this way, we can microscopically examine the most delicate parte, as, for instance, 
the valves of the tracheal openings. 

In a state of purity, it is a white amorphous body, which usually retains the form of 
the tissue from which it is prepared. It has been analyzed by O/Schnndt, Lehmann, 
and other chemists. Schmidt considers that its composition is represented by the for- 
mula C^LL^NOn. The best method of obtaining O. is by boiling the elytra of the cock- 
chafer with -water, alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and alkalies. The substance left after 
these respective boilings is pure chitin. It seems to be identical with the substance 
termed by Lassaigne eniomaderin. 

CHI' TON, a Linnsean- genus of moHusks. Tinmens, regarding merely the shell, 
placed them in the class of multi valves, a class entirely artificial. Thcv are now 
regarded as constituting a family (eh iton idet) of gast'eropodous. molluriks, of the order 
cydobmncliMa of Cuvier, and as occupying a place in systematic armmrt?mci.it close to 
limpets. The shell is composed of eight narrow, transverse, cnkarnHis pieces, <»vn lap- 
ping each other in a row along the back, and strongly attached to the mantle, which is 
remarkably fiesliy and fibrous. They have the power of rolling themselves up into a 
ball. The organ of locomotion is an oval foot, more or less wide, accord imr to tin* spe- 
cies, and extending the whole length of the animal. More than 200 species are known; 
they occur in all climates, most abundantly on rocks at low water, but seme of them at 
great depths. Some of them creep along the sand. All the British species are small; 
but some foreign ones grow to 3 or 4 in. in length. The fry of these mollusks swim 
about by means of long vibratile cilia. 

CHITTAGON0, a maritime district in Lower Bengal, taking its name from its capital 
below mentioned. It is bounded on the s. by Arracan, and on the w. by the bav of 
Bengal, and stretches from lat. 20° 45' to 23° 25' n., arid from lorur. 91" 82' to 93 J east. 
It has an area of 2,498 sq.m,, with a pop. (1871) of 1,127,402. O. (properly ChttWu^m) 
also gives name to a division ; area, 18,592 sq.m. ; pop. 8,444,874. In the forests of G, 
large numbers of elephants are annually caught. 

CHITTAGONG, or Islamabad (the second name having been conferred by Aunmg- 
zebe, who captured it towards the close of the 17th o.), a citv of India, standing on the 
Kurrumfuli, about 7 m. from its mouth, in lat, 22° '20 ' il, ‘ and lomr. 91 54' cast. It 
came into possession of the British, along with Ben aal. proper, in 1760-65. But hav- 
ing originally formed part of Arracan, it was claimed; after a lapse of sixty years by 
the Burmese emperor as a dependency of that territory— a claim which formed one of 
the grounds of the war of 1824. Through the results of that contest, C. diminished in 
importance, but some European merchants began to settle there in 1864, and its pros- 
perity is returning. In 1873, it exported 104,565 tons of rice. Its ship-building bush 
ness is now transferred in great measure to Moulmein, in Tenasserhn, Pop. 71, 20,604 
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v ■ CSITTA GONG BILL TRACI'S, a district on the e. frontier of British India, 
between 31 la and Jo. 4? il., and 91“ 46' and 93°49'e.; 0,883 sq.m,; pop. 72 69 607- 
among, whoin . WGie -.only ol Ciii*istkins. The region is hilly, with, deep ravines and 
prominent eliixs, covered with gigantic creeping plants. The crops are rice corn 
tobacco, and cotton. * 


CHITTAGONG* WO OB, the wood of cMelmmm talmlans, a tree of the natural order 
cedrelmm, n native of the mountainous countries to the e. of Bengal. In some parts of 
India, it is called cedar or bastard cedar > names, however, which are also given to other 
kinds of wood, (X W, is much valued in India, and is used for all purposes for which 
mahogany is used in Britain^ ( It makes beautiful and light furniture, but is apt to warp 
in very dry weather. Beautifully veined and mottled pieces are occasionally met with, 
and are highly valued. 


CHITTELDEOOG, or Ckitradtjrg, a t. in British India, in the province of Mysore, 
280 in. 'w.ii.w. of Madras. It is in a fertile plain, and was once one of the strongest 
places in India. The present fortress crowns a high rock in the rear of the town, and 
is a formidable defense. Ryder Ali besieged C. in 1776, getting possession eleven years 
later, but then only through treachery. 

CHITTENDEN, acd. in n.w. Vermont,. on lake Champlain; 617 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
82 , 708 . It; is drained by the Winooski and Lamoille rivers, and traversed by the Cen- 
tral Vermont, the Rutland and Burlington, and the Burlington and Lamoille railroads. 
The productions are wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, hay, cheese, butter, wool, and maple 
sugar. Co. seat, Burlington, 

Clin FE.ND.EiSr, Martin, 1766-1840; son of Thomas; a graduate of Dartmouth cob 
lege, and I: or many .years in judicial offices in Vermont. He was chosen to congress in 
1803, and four times thereafter; and was governor of the state from 1813 to 1815. 

CHITTENDEN, Thomas, 1730-97; the first governor of the state of Vermont, b. in 
Conn., where he was a member of the legislature. In 1774, lie settled in Vermont, 
and participated in all the political action of the people in councils and conventions, 
until the territory bee une a state, before and after which period lie was the governor. 

CHITT01V, the name of two fortified towns in India. — 1. C. in the district of Arcot, 
abou* 80 m. to the w. of Madras, in lat. HE 12' n., and long. 79° 9' east. It stands on the 
s. or right bank of the Puni, an abluent of tlie Palar, and is about 1100 ft. above the sea. 
Its river vurks, according to the season, from a small rivulet to an expanse of 400 yards 
in width. When the stream is at its lowest, the very tanks, as well as the deserted 
channel, become little better than slime — the result being fever, ague, dysentery, and 
oilier diseases. The thermometer has occasionally reached 140° in the sun; but the 
annual range in the shade runs from 5.6° to 100°. — 2. C. in Odeypoor, or Mewar, about 
2d) m. to the s.w. of Agra, in lat. 24° 52' n., and long. 74° 41' east. The fortress occu- 
pies the summit of an isolated rock of nearly 6.001) yards in length, and of 1200 in 
breadth, which is scarped all round to a depth of 80 or 100 feet, about a fourth part of 
us entire altitude. Within the inclosure are several antique structures— such as temples, 
tanks, a palace, commemorative pillars, and an inner citadel. 

CMITTL tloPKPir, 1776-1841; a lawyer of England whose text-books have been con- 
sult red almost nece.wuy for students anti young practitioners. The chief of his works: 
are, TmtHaetw the Parties io Actio an and to "Pleadings; Treatise on the Law of Nations reins- 
ure h tht legal Ejfu't# of War on the Commerce of Belligerents and Neutrals, and on Orders 
in Council in Licensee; .Political Treatise on Criminal Law; and Synopsis of Practice in 
the King's Bench' and Common Pacts. 

CHIB'S A, La, a t. of n. Italy, province of Cuneo, situated on the left bank of the 
Pesio, 8 m. s.e. of Coni. It has manufactures of silk and glass, and a pop. of 3,000. 

GHIU'SA, La (so called from the ground having been originally inclosed as pasture- 
land Fa* horses), a t. of Sicily, in Hie province and 80 m, s.s.w. of Palermo, on the slope 
of some hills. The t. was built in 1820. Agates are found in the vicinity. Pop., 6,840. 

CEIITSI, a t. of central Italy, province of Siena, 37 m. s.e. of Siena, with a pop. of 
3,000, stands on an eminence in the Val di Chiami, not far from the lake of the same 
name. In ancient times, under the name of (Jhtmtrn, it was one of the twelve republics 
of Etruria., and the residence of Porsena (q.v.). When Italy was overran by the barba- 
rians, (X fell into decay, the whole valley was depopulated, and became the pestilential 
pool described by Dante. Since the improvement of the course of the Chiana (q.v.), O. 
has begun to flourish again along with the whole district. But it is in connection with 
the discovery of Etruscan antiquities that C. is chiefly heard of. Within the last quar- 
ter of a century, immense quantities of these remains have been found in the neighbor- 
hood in tin* grottos that served the ancient Etruscans as tombs. There are three muse- 
ums in O. Ailed with them, and a great number are in the public gallery at Florence. 
They consist chiefly of sun-dried -earthenware vases, black, and partly covered with 
mythological figures. Excavations still continue to be made, but discoveries have become 
rarer of late years. V-vAE ’ Ty v: 
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CHIMIEY (Fr. ckevalene, from chevalier, a kiiight or horseman), the system of 
knighthood, together with the privileges, duties, and manners of knights. The social 
arrangement to which this term is applied seems first:" to. have assumed the character of 
a positive institution during the lith e, ; hut so far from being an invention of that 
period, it had its roots in the manners of t iie Germanic races, amongst whom, it 
ultimately arose, at the earliest period at which they are historically traceable, in the 
description which Tacitus lias given us of the manners of the .Germans, we fnuf tlie 
most .unequivocal .indications ' of the existence, not only of the general spirit, hut, in a 
partially developed form, of many of the special arrangements of chivalry. But it- was 
in comiectibo with feudality that V. attained to its full ] uoportions, and in many respects 
it must be regarded as the complement of that institution. See Fiudau ^System. 
Whilst feudality exhibits the political, in 0. we see the moral arid social side of trie 
arrangements of mediaeval. life. It was in the feudal mansions of-' -the barons that the 
system whs developed; and to the lay portion of the youth of tiny higher classes, the 
instruction which they there received m the usages of 0. formed by far the most impor- 
tant part of education, In addition to the martial accomplish merit s, winch corresponded 
to those of a modern cavalry-officer, they 7 were instructed in the political n: jatlons which 
subsisted between the vassal and lii-s "lord, by which the whole body < f society Was then 
bound together ; and in what might -almost be. called a system of ethics, strangely enough 
exhibiting unmistakable traces of the stoic philosophy. The analogy between the 
severer virtues recommended to the special cultivation of their disciple ; by the followers 
of Zeno, and those inculcated on the novice in C., and practiced by the knights of the 
middle ages, might be ascribed to other than historical causes, were it not that we are 
able to trace the connection between them with something approaching to certainty. If 
any one wishes to convince himself of the truth of our assertion, let him compare the 
last production of the intellectual life of antiquity with one of the earliest and most 
important of our own literature, the Consolations of Plvlhsophy of Boethius with .Chaucer’s 
Testament of Love. The resemblance is so close, that the latter work has, not without 
reason, been regarded as an imitation of the former; but the main features- which distin- 
guish them, and mark Chaucer’s work as belonging to the modern world, are, more 
instructive .than even their similarity. The place which Philosophy, the celestial con- 
soler, occupies in the work of Boethius, in that of Chaucer is supplied by being 

whom we must in nowise confound either with the heathen goddess, or, as some have 
done, with the divine love of the Christian religion. She is neither more, nor 1.-* -?s than 
the embodiment of an abstract idea which formed the central point of the whole system 
of C. ; and her substitution for the philosophy or reason of Boethius is very ehanu ler- 
istlc of a state of society in which the affections and passions, rather (b in the hiloiii- 
gencc, Were the motive principles. The ‘ * Love ” of Chaucer is a c ompleie jg< neral. Na- 
tion, altogether independent of individual object, and the consolation which she prekVrs 
to her votary is that of enlisting in his favor the special guardian, the ‘*Mar guile,” w ho- 
ls supposed to watch over his individual fortunes. The “Margarita ” seems to corre- 
spond to the chivalrous idea of the Ladylove, in its purest sense, when its reiVronee Jo 
a person was by no means' indispensable, but when it signified rather “the Jove of 
•woman,” the highest object of the knight’s ambition. Under the. protection of this 
guardian spirit, the lover is represented as altogether sheltered from the cnpricis of 
fortune, and in her name he has a dose of rather ' frigid comfort administered to him, 
greatly resembling* that which Boethius receives at the bands of Philosophy. Such is 
the general idea of the book, and it is a noble idea, embracing the very essence, of 
society as it existed then, and presenting a much deeper view of that singular institution 
0. than is usually to be met with in writers who have not been actually brought in con- 
tact with its influences. But to the two elements which we have incmioycdas ingredi- 
ents in the spiritual life of C., the Germanic traditions on lira one lmml, and tho-c of 
classical antiquity on the other, a third tails to bo mentioned, which wn>, pt rhsps, luj 
most important of all— that of Christianity as represented by the church. Tim clergy 
were too fully aware of the importance of early impressions, not to seize on the imagina- 
tion of the aspirant to C. at the all-important moment of his inauguration. The purifi- 
cations, prayers, and vigils, the sacrament and the vows by which this solemn rite was 
accompanied, are detailed elsewhere (see Kkjcitt, R-nxuuct, Bath, etc.): and their 
influence in casting a religious diameter over the whole institution of Cl , and occasion- 
ally in directing its energies specially to the propagation .of Christ ianilv, by means of 
the various religious orders of knighthood and the crusades, is well known! Nor was 
the poet behind’ the priest in availing himself of the influences of 0. and developing 
them in the region of the imagination. What Chaucer has exhibited in the work to 
which we have referred, may he regarded rather as the philosophical than the poetical 
»side of the institution. But to poets of a lighter and more imaginative east of miml, C. 
has furnished, from the days of the troubadours down to the present poet-laureate, no 
insignificant portion of their subject-matter. King Arthur and his knighls of the round 
table, the traditions regarding whom had been taken from a period altogether mythical, 
and long anterior to the existence of C. as an institution, became to the poetry of the 
middle ages very much what the heroes of the Trojan war were to that of the w hole 
ancient world. Much astonishment has often been* expressed at the contrast between 
the lofty and ideal purity of the code of morals inculcated by (l, and the gross- 
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ness 1 of the. lives of the men who were trained under its influences The: case is 
one wlueii ,m a remarkable degree proves the practical importance of the inculcation 
ot ^ sound doctime, lor the practice ghtdually 1 /':tli0tigh ; ,.sl6wl.y, conformed itself to the 
principles; ana it is probably in no. ■ insignificant • degree '-to the elevated tone of the 
latter that we owe the moral superiority of the modern over the ancient world. 



CHIVALRY, Court of, a military court, established by Edward III,, of which the 
earl marshal and the lord high constable were joint judges. When held before the 
earl marshal alone, it was merely a court of honor; but when -both. were present, it was 
also a criminal < court. Having encroached, on the common law, its jurisdiction was 
cleaned oy lb Kich. TI. stat, i. : under this act, the- court claimed power to give relief 
to such of the nobili ty and. gentry, as think themselves aggrieved in matters "of honor, 
and' to, keep utp th.e distinctions cit clegrees and -quality. In criminal cases, a jury was 
sworn ;Imt in general the proceedings of the court were summary matters, being brought 
under its cognizance by complaint or petition. An attempt was made to revive the 
functions of the court in queen Aniid’s time; but, except , as represented by the earl 
iiiai'shal’s. court (see Co llegk of An ms), it has now gone into abeyance. 

CHI V AS' SO, a small city of Piedmont, northern Italy, situated in a fertile plain on 
the left hank of the Po, about lo m, n.e. of Turin., It was formerly a place of eonsid- 
erable military importance, but its fortifications were destroyed in 1804 by the French. 
The hmpri ys ol 0. are celebrated throughout Piedmont. It has manufactures of -.bricks, 
earthenware, soap, etc., and a trade in the agricultural produce of the district. Pop. 
4,800. 

CHIVE, or (Jive, Allium sclmno’pmsum, a plant of. the same genus with the' leek and 
onion (see Allium), a perennial, $ to 1 foot in height, with very small, flat, clustered 
bulbs, increasing by its bulbs so as to form a sort of turf. The leaves are tubular, 
cy 1 i n d rical-taperl ng, radical, nearly as long as the almost leafless flowering-stem, which 
is terminated by a hemispherical, many flowered, not bulbiferous umbel of bluish red, 
or, more rarely, flesh-colored flowers. The stamens are included within the perianth. 
-This' rather - pretty little, plant grows wild on the banks of rivers, and in marshy or 
occasionally Hooded- places in the middle latitudes of Europe and Asia. It is a rare 
native of Britain. In some of the mountainous districts of Europe a variety is found, 
larger and stronger in all its parts, and with flowering-stems more leafy. Chives— the 
name is generally used in the plural — are commonly cultivated in kitchen-gardens, often 
as an edging for plots, and are used for flavoring soups and dishes. Their properties 
arc very similar to those of the onion. The part "used is the young leaves, which bear 
repeated cuttings in the season. 

OHXEEROTS and EVBXHS form one of those peculiar races in France that live isolated 
in the midst nf the rest of the population, and are despised and hated by their neigh- 
bors. They live in t he nmmdissemcnt of Bouvg-en-Eresse, in the department of Am; 
and the enummms of Her mover, Arbigny, Boz, and Ozan belong to them. According 
to tradition, they are descended fromthe Saracens. Although industrious and pros- 
perous, they are 'held in the utmost contempt and detestation by their peasant neighbors, 
who arc oft* u indolent and destitute. They are looked upon as covetous and malicious, 
and scarcely would the daughter of a small farmer or well-to-do clay-laborer, become 
the wife of "mils of them, so" that they mostly many among themselves. From time 
immemorial, the C*. ami J>. have* been Ysehl-1 a borers, cattle-dealers, butchers., etc. Many 
of them are very good-looking. The jouug women arc handsome, clcar-complexioned, 
with large black" eyes. See" Michel, lllUoire dec Maces Maudites de la Ira rice et de> 
I’JIspugne vols. , Far. 1847). 

CHL&DXTI, Ernst Fi.okens Frieduicii, founder of the science of acoustics, ■was b. 
at Wit ten here;, Nov. SO, 1738. lie studied law in his native place, and also in Leipsic, 
wiiere, in 1782, he was made doctor of laws. C. ultimately abandoned judicial studies 
altogether, devoted his mind to natural science, and, being acquainted with music, was 
led to observe that the laws of sound were by no means so well established 
other branches of physics. He therefore began to apply his knowledge’of m 
and phy.dcs to acoustics, and traveled for it) years (after 1802) through Germany, Hol- 
land, France, Italy. Knssia, and Denmark, giving lectures on the subject, which were 
very successful *Hc died in Breslau, April 3, 1827.— C.’s writings^ include Dmouries 
concerning da 1 IVicory of Sound (1787); Acoustics (1802); Kcw Contributions to Acoustics 
(18L7); and Contributions to Practical Acoustics, with Remarks on the making of Instru- 
ments (1822). O. also wrote several essays on meteoric stones. 

CllLAMYDOSAU'EUS, a lizard of Australia, which has on its neck a singular 
mantle or plaited frill covered with scales and edged with spines. When full grown, 
this lizard is nearly *> ft. long. 

CKLAHYBH'GRvJS (Or. cldamys-bearing; cJthmys, a soldier’s cloak), a very remark- 
able genus of mammalia of the* order edentata, ranked by naturalists in the same family 
•with "tin* armadillos, but differing in important respects *from them, and from all other 
known quadrupeds. Only one species is known, G. truncating 5 or 8 in. long, a native 
of the interior of Chili, living underground like the mole, which it much resembles m 
its habits, and feeding on the same kind of food. Its forefeet arc adapted for digging, 
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although in a different manner from those of the mole. Tlie skull is destitute of 
sutures; there are resemhlanees to the osteology of birds in the ribs and their union to 
the sternum; the hinder part of the body is altogether unlike that of any other known 
animal, in its terminating quite abruptly, as if cut off almost where .its.; thickness is 
greatest, or as if the back were suddenly bent down at right angles, the tail not spring- 
ing from where the line of the back appears to terminate, but far below. The whole 
upper and hinder parts of the body are covered with a coat of mail, made up of a series 
of square plates; the under parts and legs are covered with long silky hair. ^ The tall is 
very peculiar pit is covered with small scales, is expanded at the tip, and is usually 
incurved along the belly, but • : is. .furnished. with such muscles as to suggest the proba- 
bility of its being employed to throw hack the earth in excavations. 


CIILAMYS, an outer garment worn by the Greeks and some other people of the 
east. It was of wool, smaller than the more common blanket, of finer material,; and 
often of brilliant colors. It was an oblong square, twice as long as its width. The 
wearer fastened the corners of the shortest side to tin* middle of the elu st, tin ohhm^s 
falling down over the back to the knees; or when fastened on the right shoulder Up 11 
over the left arm and side. The chlamys for women often had a fringe or border of 
rich colors. 


CHX.O.FICKI, Joseph, a Polish general, and dictator of Poland during' the revolution 
of 1830, wash, in Galicia in 1772. He entered the army in 1787, attracted the in .lice 
of Kosciusko during the first insurrection of the Poles, and after' ‘the storming of iTaga, 
9th Nov., 1794, when the hopes of the patriots were extinguished for a while,. lie passed 
into the service of the new Cisalpine republic, and distinguished himself in various 
battles. In 1806, when Bonaparte called the Poles to anus, C v , among others, obeyed, 
and fought gallantly at Eylau and Friedland. He was subsequently sent by the emperor 
inta Spain, and in 1812 followed him to Russia, taking part in tin.; bloody engagements 
at Smolensk and Moskwa, 'After the. relics of the invading force had returned, C. left 
the imperial service, on account of receiving certain slights in the way of bis profes- 
sional advancement. After the taking of Paris by the allies in 1814, he 'led back to 
Poland the remains of the Polish troops who luui fought under Bonaparte, and was 
well ’"received- -by .the. emperor Alexander, who made him a general of diva-ion. When 
the second insurrection of the, Poles broke out in 1880, 0. ,’who foresaw the hopeless 
nature of the attempt, concealed himself; hut the voice of the nation called hint ionh 
from his hiding-place, and on the 5th Dec., 1830, he was elected dictator. liis moderate: 
views, however, involved him in disputes with the extreme patriotic party, and on the 
23d Jan., 1831, he resigned his office; but, to prove his sincerity, he enteml the IVli di 
army as a simple soldier, and took part in the murderous battles at Yfavre ami Grochmv. 
After the suppression of the insurrection, O. went to Cracow, and withdrew altogether 
from public life. He died at Krzeschowitz, 80th Sept., 1854. ■ 


CHIO'ML (C 1 CIJIO 2 ) is a body formed when anhydrous .alcohol is acted upon by 
dry chlorine gas. It is an oily liquid with a peculiar penetrating odor. 

CHLORAL (ante), a liquid prepared from absolute alcohol by the action of dry 
chlorine. It is composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and chlorine, formula C\ ; UOUjf. 
Combined with water, it form's chloral hydrate* transparent crystalline Md stance, 
having the appearance of alum, sometimes administered to induce Vuvp. It. ehVei is 
attributed to chloroform produced in the system from the chloral by fn » ad dire 
reaction of the blood. As a rule 20 grains causes in a healthy adii'i a light and 
refreshing sleep, after about half or three quarters of an hour without headache or < !]u r 
bad results. Repeated use blunts the good effect, and causes serious nervous ck-un ani- 
mation; overdoses have caused death. * Chloral hydrate has special value where the use 
of opium is inadmissible; also in delirium tremens, mania, rheumatism, gaHndgia, and 
as antagonistic to tetanus and the effects of strychnia. 

CHLOBAHTBA'CEiS, a natural order of exogenous plants, closely allied to the pep- 
pers; herbaceous and half shrubby plants, with jointed stems, opposite simple leaves, 
and minute stipules between them. The flowers are in terminal' spikes, and are dedb 
tuto of calyx and corolla, hut have each a small scale or bract. The stamens are 
lateral; either only one or few, and partly cohering. The ovary is one-celLd, imme- 
diately crowned with the stigma; the ovule'is pendulous; the fruit a drupe or oim^cedcd 
berry; the embryo naked, not in a fleshy sac as in the peppers. — The number of known 
.species is small: all of them are tropical, or natives of China and Japan. They are 
generally aromatic, and some of them, as species of Mmtuthm in the Hast Indies, mid 
oi hedi/osmum in the West Indies and South America, are used as ant ispasmodh*,;, stimu- 
lants, stomachics, and tonics. The roots of ehlova nthix oflldnaUe ami V. 
have been ranked among the most efficacious remedies in fevers and, other diseases 
requiring continual and active stimulants, and instances have occurred of great benefit 
from their employment during the prevalence of epidemics in .Java. CL im'Ohxplntas 
is the Chu-Lan of the Chinese; its leaves, spikes of bowers, and berries are used by 
them for imparting a peculiar fragrance to tea. All the teas which have what is callecl 
the cowslip flavor erwe it to this plant 
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CHLO BIC ACID (Cl On) is a compound of one atom of clilorine and five atoms of 
oxygen, and is , general! in combination with potash, as the Xvliite crystalline 

salt, chloiate ot potash (KO,G10o). This salt is mainly interesting from the readiness 
with which it parts with its oxygen to combustibles, as when thrown on red-hot char- 
coal, 'when it causes violent deflagration. The salt is employed in the fabrication of 
certain lands of luciter-matches, which give a slight explosion when struck. If a crys- 
tal of chlorate of potash be placed on apiece of paper saturated with turpentine and 
a d rop or t wo of oil of vitriol added, it causes the. inflaming of the turpentine 'with 
explosive rapidity. I he chlorate of potash is also used in medicine, with the view 
of imparting oxygen to the blood. 

CHLORIC E THER, a name formerly given to a compound of clilorine and olefiant 
gas, .also called chloride ot ethylene, or Dutch liquid. Now applied to a mixture con- 
taining one part of chloroform and eight or nine parts of strong alcohol. Dr. John 0. 
■Warren's “ chloric ether,” used by him as an anaesthetic, contained one part of chloro- 
form and two of alcohol C. E. is used as a means of administering chloroforhi inter-., 
nally; it is a mild anodyne, useful to alky restlessness and spasmodic disturbances, as of 
the air-passages. 



liberated from its compounds, causes the oxidation of many substances. The salt gen- 
erally used is pure crystallized sulphate of iron, which, in its ordinary state, gives a deep 
blue color, with a drop of ferrideyanide of potassium, but ceases to do so when it has 
been fully oxidized, or converted from a proto-salt into a per-salt, through the influence 
of chlorine. It being known that 78 grains or parts of sulphate of iron are oxidized by 
10 grains or parts of chlorine, the mode of procedure in GV is as follows: 78 grains of 



measure-glass called a chlorimeter or burette, similar to an alkalimeter, which is divided 



cyanide of potassium placed on a white plate; and whenever the iron solution ceases to 
produce a deep blue, and only forms a light greenish-yellow tint, it is known that the 
iron has been fully oxidized by the chlorine. Suppose that at this stage the burette has 
been emptied to the 55th division; as we know that the liquid poured out must have 
contained 10 grains of chlorine, we can calculate the chlorine contained in the whole; 
for 

55 : 10 : : 100 : 18.18. 

Thus 50 grains of the powder contain 18.18 grains of chlorine, or 86.86 per cent 
Protochloride of manganese, subchloride of , mercury (calomel), or a solution of indigo 
of known strength, may be employed instead of the sulphate of iron; but the latter Is 
preferable, and is generally employed by chemists and manufacturers. 

OHIO BINE (Gr. cldoros, pale green) is a 11011 -metal He element discovered by Scheele 
in 1774, and named by him depMogistkated marim air. Afterwards, . in 1810, Davy 
proved it to bo an elementary: -body, and gave it the name which it now bears. In 
nature it is always found in a state of combination. United with sodium (ila), it 
occurs very largely as the chloride of sodium (NaGl) — common salt — in the ocean ; in 
large beds, as rock-salt ; in all natural waters, including even rain-water ; in clays, soils, 
limestone; in volcanic incrustations; and in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. The 
preparation of gaseous C. bv its liberation, directly or indirectly, from common salt, 
has been fully described under Bleaching- Powder, which is the form in which O. is 
prepared and employed commercially. For experimental puposes, the gas may be 
received in jars filled with water at the pneumatic trough, when the O. rises into the jar, 
and displaces the water. When thus obtained, it is a yellowish-green gas with a 
peculiar and suffocating odor, is not combustible, and a very feeble supporter of 
ordinary combustion. A lighted candle placed in it burns with a very smoky flame, 
owing to the hydrogen of the oil alone burning, and the carbon being liberated. Several 
of the metals, such as antimony, copper, and arsenic in a fine state of division, or in the 
condition of thin leaves, at once become red hot, and burn when introduced into the 
gas. A piece of thin paper soaked in turpentine likewise bursts into flame. C. has the 
symbol Cl, and the atomic weight or equivalent of 85.5. It is a very heavy gas, nearly 
2} times heavier than air, its specific gravity being 2,470 (air=1000); "it is soluble in cold 
water to the extent of two volumes of C. in one of water, and yields a solution resem- 
bling the gas in color, odor, and other properties. The principal properties of O. are 
those of a bleacher of cotton and linen (see Bleaching), and a most powerful disinfect- 
ant (q.v.). The gas can be condensed by pressure and cold into a transparent dark 
greenish-yellow limpid liquid, with a specific gravity of 1830 (110=1000), which also 



possesses bleaching properties, and a most powerful odor. On the animal system C. 
acts, m very minute quantity, by producing a sensation of warmth in the respiratory 
passages, ; and increasing the expectoration; in large quantity, by causing* spasm of the 
glottis, violent cough, and a feeling of suffocation. The workmen in chemical manu- 
factories, who get accustomed to the C. in small, quantity, are generally stout — at least, 
lay on fat-^.mt coniplaih of acidity in the stomach, which they correct by taking chalk, 
and also suffer from the corrosion of their teeth, which are eaten away to Stumps, 
The antidotes to the evil effects of the introduction of 0. into the lungs are the inhala- 
tion of the vapor of water, alcohol, ether, or chloroform; but the two latter should 
never be resorted to except under medical supervision, 

C. •unites with the metals and many other substances to form an extensive class of 
salts known as chlorides. 

CELO'BITS (Gr. cldoros, green), an abundant mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, in somewhat variable proportions. It is of a green 
color, rarely occurs crystallized in hexagonal crystals, sometimes foliated like tale, It 
is: rather soft, and is easily broken or scratched with a knife. Before the blow-pipe, it 
is with. difficulty fused on thin edges. It is readily distinguished from talc by yielding 
water in a. closed tube. 

GHLO'MTE-'SCHIST, or Chlobite-slate, a green slaty rock, in which chlorite is 
abundant in foliated plates; usually blended with minute grains of quartz, anti some- 
times with feldspar or mica. 

CSiLO'ItOBYIIS is a patent or quack medicine of considerable popularity, invented 
by a Dr. Golds Browne, but largely imitated by various chemists. It contains opium, 
chloroform, prussic acid, and probably Indian hemp, and is flavored with sugar and 
peppermint. As it is apt to separate into two liquids on standing, it should never be 
taken unless it has previously been well shaken; and as, in taking a dose of chlorodyne, 
the patient swallows an unknown quantity of three or four of the deadliest poisons with 
which we are acquainted, it is. always advisable to begin with small doses, ii is unqiK s- 
tionabiy a compound which sometimes succeeds in allaying pain and inducing sleep, 
when opiates have failed; but whether a physician is justified in recommending a ; rem- 
edy with the composition of which lie is unacquainted, is a doubtful question, " Ten or 
fifteen drops is the average dose. 

CHLO'EO^GEM, or the Teechlo'etde of Foumyle (CaHCb), was originally discov- 
ered by Soubeiraa, and experimented upon by Dumas, and was long known only to 
scion tiiic chemists as a rare organic body, possessing interest from being one of a series 
of organic substances, but not known to possess any properties like] v to call it into use, 
or even likely to let it be known by name to the general public. The remarkable power, 
however, which it possesses of producing anmsthesia, has led to the preparation of G. 
on a very extensive scale. The materials employed arc alcohol, water, and bleaching 
powder, and the proportions are four parts of bleaching powder, to winch .sufficient 
water is added to make a thin paste, and thereafter one part of spirits of wine; the 
whole is introduced into a capacious retort, which must not be more than half filled, 
and heat being applied, the 0., accompanied by water and a little alcohol, distills over. 
As the 0. is heavier than water, and is not readily miscible therewith, two lawns of 
liquid are obtained in the receiver— Hie upper being water and alcohol, and the lower 
being chloroform. The upper liquid being cautiously poured off, the V. U agitated 
with l used carbonate of potash, ■which abstracts the remaining traces of water, and on 
subsequent rcdistiliation the 0. is obtained pure and ready for use. 

(h is a highly limpid, mobile, colorless liquid, which is very volatile, lias a charac- 
teristic and pleasant odor, and an agreeable sweetish taste. I Urns a specific Gravity of' 
nearly 1500 (water = 1000), being thus half as heavy ncrain as water, and boils at bilk F, 
■■It is not Inflammable in the ordinary sense of 1he‘ferm, as it will not take f re when a 
light is brought down upon it; but when thrown on red-hot coals, it burns with a green 
flame, evolving much smoke. .It is slightly soluble in water, but more readily mixes 
with alcohol and cthej It dissolves camphor, amber, copal, and other resins, wax, 
caoutchouc, black and red sealing wax, iodine and bromine, as well as strychnine and 
other alkaloids, . Its purity may be determined by placing some on the ‘palm of the 
hand, and allowing it to evaporate, when no alcoholic or other odorous substance should, 
be oven momentarily recognized; and by agitation with oil of vitriol, when, on settling, 
the C. should readily swim on the surface of the vitriol, and the two layers of liquid 
i ern am colorless. I, he .employment of C. as an anaesthetic has already been considered 
under Ax^stukbta ; but it may be here repeated that 0. is a substance that cannot be 
too cautious, y dealt with, and that it should never be administered except in the pres- 
ence and by the sanction. of a medical practitioner. 'When skillfully given, it is among 
the. ..safest of all anaesthetics, and the greatest boon that chemistry has bestowed on suf- 
fering humanity. J 

CHLORO METH YL, or Methylene Bictiloisibe, 01,01,; a liquid-clear, volatile, 
of plcasan , odor; when inhaled, producing anesthesia more quickly than chloroform, 
and usually free from disagreeable consequences. Like chloroform, not absolutely 
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€EIiO BOPHYLIj (Or, cJiidvos, green tinrl +t , , 

leaves and other parts of plants owe their L/m SUDste h ce to which the 

wax, is soluble in alcohol a, 1 ether but ntnlhiih t ’ ' !* 1S ' analogous to 

the cells,, in the form of Unut^SuS £h’ht is Si* f * f ? the . fluM °| 
hence arises the familiar phenomenon of bianehin"- to v f either from 1 -H aud 

or by the art of the gardener. Youn-deOTea dom^l *?»«> accidental causes, 

which have been longer exposed tot he lW,t ami thl ™ blt f d f ep a ««*«* as those 
till it begins to change into* the tint* of $ &»„ d W 
mals, appear to owe their green color to a sub^nc^^^^^^ mUte am ' 

CHIO’ROPS. See Cohn-Fly and Wheat- Fly. 
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ease present however, C? may 

lilt piiDupj.1 means to be employed are air, exercise, often salt-water baths the of 
it on, 'with, .a nutritious and rather stimu latino* diet sml nnwi f i*r/u ;r * h / ^ ^ ■ 

disease aie often to be seen among crops generally healUiy; but whole crons’ of Inin 
also Infer ft'omu! 011 " 108 PmSl * f, ’° m il ’ or ure mudl diminished in value. 1 Fruit-trees 

W C inib?h?h,? plan , ts of r *; ,i0 ordcr cedrelacctB, the fruit having only three ceils 

momhc.X hm l±ft ?1° 9 ;!? 39; 5 nnth ’® of Massachusetts, graduated from Cart- 
, 1 1 ;’ U ’ ,lml 11 tutor there for a short time. In 1824, he commenced the 

praeuce {'* li! l) anvers, soon removed to Salem, and in 1825 and 1827 was n renresert 
.ve and u senator m the state legislature. In 1882, he was elected to cm m ess P a ud on 
fib STwnW h f tono ' to Boston. In 1841, ho was chosen U.'s. senator to 

i n vm £ ] ^ ( ^ 1 1 ^bpxpired the latter having been appointed secretary of state 
tho Sft ° ffi™* 1 .'** practice in Boston, and in 1858. was chosen att^ieySenhml^ 
the stair . ills mmd was acute, his scholarship broad anti line, bis rhetoric magnificent 
^^f r3 , h? S ^nhxl as the foremost lawyer tf Hewl^ JlgmS 
c.spct la lit, u-nnmiyl lor olormenoe m pleading His more famous efforts were a c i1o«t 

We 1, t M r‘ en n 'fry 11, 1U 1 ildurt '' !S ou 1 tl,e •""ding of the -Pilgrims, and a eulogy on Danfel 
t b>.tu . lies works and correspondence have been published. J 

differing ^ ,rr J wcom - r ’ a ot bird3*of the crow famiiv (eorrMa), 
ciiHu m., i i cm. tlm choughs in having a shorter bill, winch, however, is arched 'like theirs 

cnlhir'flobf.'^* f 1 ? 111 U i e w )iabits - T ‘ n° nly Eln '°P ean species is the Alpine 0., also 
Shi 1 'ir ’t '’ ? ud Wmio crow (/>. pyrrJtacorar). It is about flic size of a lack- 
daw, oi « i ball unit black, with yellowish bill and red feet, ^ 

. J ...ff 0CES , , ' tr£ “ P ie pf. ° r wooJ employed on ship-hoard to aid in the support of various 
5 , ‘i" Amongst them are anchor-chocks, rudder-chocks, boat-chocks, stow-wood 
chocks, and chocks to support the ends of the beams. 

OHO CO, a bay and province of New Granada, in South America.— -1. The bay form- 

wUllTnter- .‘nl’r l° f J)un ? n - I - ° cciv f Atrnto (q.v.), a stream of note in connection 
till mteiu( c.inie communication. Its iat. and long, are about 8° 80' n., and 77° 80' 
west.— ■„. I lie province forms the w. portion of the department of Cauca (q.v.). 

flne C ^°mmn AT i E '1 T? fl ° from thc s " eds of iheohr ° ma eaeao ( see Cocoa), reduced to a 
l mil . - u hcnted H' on ,nort »* or l, y a machine, and mixed with pounded sugar and 

n nwS’ f l ,, ‘ utu . non - dove ?-. cardamom, vanilla, etc. The paste is then poured into 
witho lit mim wLlc 1 !t 18 !lllr !)' re<1 cool and harden. C. is sometimes made • 

w ’ ( i b " , IS „ thea moro generally called cocoa. Thc paste is sometimes mixed 

cinch! , <1 ml" 1 V,‘ b ( arr "g cen i' r ' Vlth Iceland moss; and for medicinal purposes with 
nrmni- ’ l: V ; IS u f, ftd as , ! S be 7 er ag°» antl for tllis purpose is dissolved in hot water 
Bonn nr \vi imt ‘ 1 ™ es . 11 1:0 J’ 0 . Ik an e gg. w added, and sometimes it is dissolved in 
“HP.®* '' mc - It ls also employed m making certain liqueurs. In a pure state, it soon 
saiihnes the appetite, and is very ■.■nourishi-ne*: when if rmiiomc cninoo n ioci™ 
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on the surface, and leaves no sediment of foreign substances. C. is adulterated in 
many ways, by mixing it with rice-meal, oat-meal, flour, potato-starch, roasted hazel- 
nuts or almonds, and with benzoin, storax, etc., in place of vanilla. The Mexicans, 
from time immemorial, were accustomed to prepare a beverage" from roasted and pounded 
cocoa, dissolved in water, and mixed with maize-meal and spices. This they called 
cliocolati ( clwco, .cocoa, and latl, water). From the Americans, the Spaniards derived 
an acquaintance.- 'with GV, and by them it was. introduced into Europe hi 1520. 0. is 

used in South America, Spain, and Italy, more than in other parts of the world, although 
it is used to a considerable extent in Germany. Its use in Britain has given place In 
a great measure to that of the simpler cocoa. 


CHOCOLATE HOOT. See Geum. 

CHOCTAW, a co. in s.w. Alabama, on the Mississippi border; 800 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
15,731— 8344 colored. It is 'watered by tributaries of the Tombigbee. Productions 
chiefly agricultural. Co. seat, Butler. 

CHOCTAW, a co. in central Mississippi, on Big Black river; 000 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
9080—2500 colored. Agriculture is the chief business. Co. seat, Greensborougli. 

CHOCTAWS, or Chahtas, a tribe of American Indians now occupying a portion 
of the Indian territory on Bed river, numbering about 16,000, and possessing 10,450 sq.m, 
of land. When first known to. Europeans they occupied the country now forming 
w. part of Alabama and s. part of Mississippi. When Louisiana was settled they 
formed an alliance with, the French against the Chickasaw's and the Natchez By degrees 
they became friendly to the English, and in 1786 they recognized the supremacy of the 
federal government.- About 1800, they began to emigrate beyond the Mississippi, In 
" 3 war with England and the Creek war they did great service to the union. Georgia 
ve them special privileges, even making them citizens, but they preferred to emigrate, 
and were all gone soon after 1880. In 1818, missions were established among them. In 
the civil war, they went with the confederates,, but after it was over new treaties were 
made by the United States, slavery was abolished, and oilier neeeosa ry changes made. 
They have a regular constitution, prefaced by a bill of rights. Free males 21 "years old 
and' six months' citizens of the' nation arc voters; There is a house of representatives 
of 17 to 35 members chosen for two years. The governor is elected for two years by 
people, and is eligible for four years only out of. any term of six. There are courts, 
supreme, civil, and probate; and justices of the peace/ Books are. printed in then* lan- 
guage, and a newspaper is regularly issued every week at their chief town. 

CHODO \Y 1 E CKI, Daniel Nicolas, 1736-1801; a Polish painter and engraver 
who designed and engraved subjects from the seven years’ war, and subsequently the 
“History of the Life of Jesus Christ,” a series of miniature paintii vs that made him at 
ouie famous. Thereafter he was represented by his work in almost every book of 
importance published in Prussia in which engravings could be used, Still, the picture 
of ‘‘Galas and his Family” is the only one of C.’s that has wide reputation. 

CrfCENIX, a Grecian measure of capacity variously repres tilled as equal to 0.186, 
248, and 0.405 of au English gallon. It is supposed to have been used chiefly for 
measuring grain. 

CIICERTLU8, a Greek tragic writer of the time of Thespes and JEscIivlus. He was 
competitor for the tragic prize in 529 me. It is said that he took 18 prizes, and was 
the author of 150 tragedies, Resides other works that have been lost. 

CIICER1LUS, of Samos, a Greek writer, b. about 470 me. ; author of a poem treat- 
ing of the wars of Greece with Darius and Xerxes. Fragments of tils writings have been 
preserved in the works of Aristotle, Josephus, and Ephorus. 

CHOIR (Lab chorus). In its literal sense, the C. is the portion of the church devoted 
to the singers; and in all descriptions which concern the ritual it is so limited, including 
only the space from the western door or screen to the end of the stalls, whilst the part 
from the stalls eastward to the high altar is called the presbytery. But inordinary 
language, and even as used by architects, it denotes the entire space which is inclosed 
for the performance of the principal part of the service. In this sense, it includes the 
C. proper and the presbytery, and corresponds to the chancel in parish churches. 
Where the church is cruciform, and the term is confined to the. eastern limb, it comes 
to be entirely different from the C. in the ritual sense, or the stall-place, winch in such 
a building is commonly situated either under the tower or in the nave. I n large churches, 
the aisle generally runs along each side of the O., and frequently passes across the e! 
end of it; an arrangement which is very common in the larger churches of the continent 
which have polygonal or semicircular terminations.— O. is also the name given to the 
singers of the choral service. 

CHOXR-SCREEH, or Choir- Wall, the screen or wall which divides the choir and 
presbytery from the side aisles. It is often very richly ornamented. 

, CHOISEITL, Claude Antoine Gabriel, Due de, 1760-1888; n col. of dragoons 
during the F reach revolution, and a warm supporter of the royal cause. He made an 
attempt to rescue Louis XIV. from the revolutionists, but the royal part v was recaptured, 
a price was set upon C/s head, and he was compelled to fly. He raised it. regiment, of 
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hussars and joined the royalist army. He was finally taken prisoner and confined at 
Dunkirk. Me escaped, and sailed for India, but was wrecked on the coasti of France, 
captured, .and. condemned to death. Yet he escaped death, and at the restoration he 
was called to the house of peers by Louis XVIII. In the revolution of 1880, he was a 
prorament member of ^ tne provisional government, and afterwards received from Louis 
1 iniippe the post ot aide-de-camp to the king and governor of the Louvre. 

CHOISETOTL-AMBOISE, Etienne Francois, Due de, minister of Louis XV., was b. 
June 18, 1 * ID, educated by the Jesuits, and on the completion of his studies, entered the 
army. He fought bravely m the Austrian wars of succession; but only after he had 



in Du rope; and in 13 <>8, at the close of the war so disastrous to the French arms, be 
obtained, by his prudence and dexterity milder terms for his nation than liad been 
expected. 1 his made him very popular, as did also his successful attempt to overthrow 
the Jesuits. In 1 764, Madame Pompadour died, but the power of C. continued unabated, 
lie conceived, and utmost carried out, a plan for the formal emancipation of the Gall icon 
church from papal influence, paid great attention to the improvement of the army and 
navy, developed the trade and industry both of the nation and of the colonies, and 
opened up ane w an intercourse with India, whose native princes were assisted by French 
officers in their endeavors to expel the British from the peninsula. He had spies in 
every European court, and so ruled all diplomatic and political cabals, that the empress 
of Russia, vr ho dreaded him, called him Le Cocker de V Europe (“ the driver of Europe”). 
Blit the rise of .Madame Dubany, who succeeded Madame Pompadour in the royal 
affections, gradually alienated Louis from his able minister, and hi 1770 he retired to his 
magnificent estate of Chanteloup, where lie lived in princely splendor. After the acces- 
sion of Louis X VI., C. received permission to return to Paris. He was often consulted, 
but never recovered his official position. He died May 7, 1785. 

CHOI SKIT L- G OUFFIER, Marie Gabriel Florejtt Auguste, Comte dc, 1752- 
1817; a French scholar who traveled in the cast, and published in 1782 the first volume 
of Ids Voyage Pilionuquo en (l rice. During the revolution lie adhered to the royal 
cause, and afterwards went to Russia, where he was made director of the imperial 
libraries, and of the academy of fine arts. Another part of his work appeared in 1809, 
and the concluding portion in 1824, after his death. 

CHOKE-CHEEEY, a name given to certain nearly allied species of cherry (q.v.), of the 
bird-cherry section of the genus or sub-genus, natives of North America, "having small 
fruit in racemes, and the fruit at first rather agreeable, but afterwards a stringent in the 
month. Some confusion has long existed as to the different kinds, and their botanical 
names ( prun na or centum mr/imiiM-, cerofhm, and borealis) are not more determinate 
than the popular ones. Perhaps they ought to be regarded as mere varieties rather than 
distinct species. They have a considerable resemblance to the Portugal laurel, although 
the loaves are deciduous. The bark is used as u febrifuge and tonic, under the name of 
•wiki cheery hark: and by distilling it w ith water, a volatile oil is obtained from it asso- 
ciated with hydrocyanic acid, called oil of wild cherry. This hark allays nervous irrita- 
tion, ami is particularly suitable as a first tonic in cases of recovery from fever or inflam- 
mation. 

CHOEE-DAH?. dec CAitimxic Ac id. 

y CHOXXXCL the obstruction of the gullet, or of the passage leading to it, by morsels of 
food imperfectly chewed, or other substances accidentally swallowed. The consequences 
of C. in the hitman subject are serious, and will be best considered in connection with 
the parts concerned. See Pharyxx and (Esophagus. What follows relates to the 0. 
of cattle. 

(Jonm. — These may be classified under two heads: 1. Those that depend on the 
material swallowed; and 2. Those that depend on the animal swallowing. Under the 
first head we find sharp-pointed objects which become fixed into or entangled in the 
membrane lining the throat and gullet; solid masses too large to pass on to the stomach; 
dry farinaceous iuaterials which clog in the passage. The second class of causes consists 
in 'inflammation of the throat, or irritation of the organs of deglutition; constrictions of 
the passage, as in crib-biting horses; ulceration of the oesophagus, ..which is apt to run 
after O., and is the cause of a relapse; lastly, without any disease of the deglutating 
organs, an animal may he choked by eating too greedily, arid imperfectly masticating or 
salivating its food. 

Symptoms . — These vary according to the position of the obstruction. If high up in 
the pharynx, the animal cannot swallow, evinces great distress, and attempts to cough , 
up the object. Saliva drivels from the mouth, the animal chews, and makes an ocasiohal 
ineffectual effort to swallow. The breathing is very greatly disturbed. In some cases a large 
lump of food lias become fixed in the larynx or upper part of the windpipe, and has 
suddenly suffocated (he animal. When the obstruction is in the course of the gullet 
down tile neck, the symptoms are very similar, though less urgent, and there is addition- 
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ally the local sign of swellmgo with the peculiar hardness or softness of the substance 
indicating its nature. When an animal is choked by a substance lodging hi tlie gullet 
within the cheat, the symptoms are more mysterious, and likely tn mislead. The animal 
swallows; a considerable quantity of liquid may enter the gullet; v but it is suddenly 
regurgitated or thrown up, as in' the act of vomiting. The distress is great; and in the 
course of three or four days, unless the animal is relieved, it dies of prostration. In the 
ox, sheep, and goat, the most alarming symptoms, in airy case of 0. arise from the 
paunch becoming distended by gas. This condition will' be treated under the head 
Hoveh. ■ 

TmMmenL — Remove the obstruction ■with the hand, when you can. Cause the animal 
to swallow the substance, if possible, by giving it water or uii. Carefully the 

offending agent down by a pro bang, if it is possible to effect this, and if withdrawal by 
the mouth is impracticable. In some cases, the gullet has to be cut into by a qualified 
surgeon. After a case of G., keep the animal on soft food, and attend to its general 
health, in order to avoid a relapse, which is of frequent occurrence in cattle. 

GHOL'EJtA,'--a ; -Greek-, term used in the Hippocratic writings, but of indeterminate 
etymology, being derived perhaps from ehole, bile, or from dtdmt, a water-spout or 
gutter. it Is now.-uuiyersaHy employed in medicine as indicating one of two or three 
forms of disease, .characterized by vomiting and purging, followed by great prostration, 
of strength, amounting in severe cases to fatal collapse. The variety called choli r<t .-dv^ 
(dry Cl) by ancient writers (in which collapse and death take place without discharges) 
Is comparatively rarely observed. The milder forms of C. occur almost every summer 
and autumn; even in -temperate latitudes, and are hence termed by some — in* reference 
to this, country,, and by way of contrast — British or summer 0.; while the more devas- 
tating and fatal forms of the disease are .generally, supposed to originate only hi tropical 
counti‘i;esrr-e^jjcctally in- India — and thence to be propagated epidemically over Vast pop- 
ulations, and in a somewhat regular geographical course, reaching this country usually 
through Persia, the steppes of Tartary, Russia, and the Baltic, at the same time extend- 
ing- to Egypt, Turkey, and the south of Europe. These very fatal forms of the disease 
are commonly called Asiatic^ Oriental, or epidemic 0. ; sometimes cholera modbus, or 
pestilential cholera. The milder forms are sometimes also called bilious 0. ; and the 
severer,- 'spasmodic .0. ,• from the- character of the symptoms in each. Some writers of 
great authority are inclined to consider the two forms as one disease, varying in indi- 
vidual cases and according to season. It is certain that it is not always nosdtih* in dis- 
tinguish the one form from the other in particular instances; but Hit* marked dihVronee 
between the mortality of groups of cases of British G. on the one hand, and of Oriental 
or Asiatic 0. on the other, renders it probable that there is something in the latter d;s« 
ease which amounts to a distinction in kind. Whether in the milder or severer form G. 
is usually ushered in by a period of premonitory symptom*, when the more uhlbiethe 
characters of the disease are not established; the case resembling one of c uniiton diar- 
rhea (q. v.) or looseness of the bowels. At this stage it is very apt to he neglected, and 
umortunatcly, in the severer epidemic forms of die disease Uih is the* only Mr ire much 
under control. Whenever, therefore, there is a reasonable suspicion licit, opith'iiiic ( ■. is 
threatened^ every person attacked with diarrhea should make a point of phieimr himself 
under medical advice, and, if possible, of escaping from any situation in which epidemic 
disease is known to be prevalent. He should also be particularly attentive to did "and 
especially to the purity of the water lie drinks, and to its absolute freedom fromVon- 
lamination by animal matters filtering through the soil, or thrown into wahw-oour^ } w 


sewers, etc. If water absolutely .cannot be had in a pure state, it slum id Ik? boiled before 
being used tor drink, or indeed for any domestic purpose. 3Ianv cases of ( I , and several 
local epidemics, lav* e been traced in the most positive manner to onrnnic imimrhh'S nf 
the drmkmg-water; and no single cause of the disease lias been ealablhhed bV so much 
evidence as this. Hence, in all probability, arises the well known preference of G for 
low situations, .and particularly for the low-lying fiats on the banks of rivers, especially 
where the inhabitants are supplied with water from streams polluted bv sevveraV awl 
wells into which the contents of drains are permitted to filter from a superior elevation 
■—bee Hr. Snows work on the communication of cholera. 2d edition. 1855; also the report 
forl8^| glStrar ’ Seaera l ^ Eoglancl ° 11 the cholQ ™ of 1848-49, and his 17th animal import, 

It is hardly within the scope of a work such as this to present a minute description 
m I Ly dcTClo .P ed 0. in its severer or Asiatic variety. It is truly an appalling pesti- 
d b -f a few leading features. After some hours or davs of 
simple relaxation of the. bowels, vomiting commences, and occurs amiin and a'«ain 
p' frequent and extremely copious discharges downwards, at first of 
? !t i bl1 ? aS u , sual > but '“ tlie elul of colorless and turbid fluid resembling 
^ as keen boiled. These discharges (often to the extent of gallons of 

fiuid^of thA lwtt S 1 ?, ther t!l ? most alarming rapidity, act as a drain upon (lie 
fluids oi the body generally; and by the changes they effect upon the blood, contribute 

neraS? e ^®^K^O^l?l^SS®r Pe « 0D , s if Wales; and that of 1834. 80,007 

fatal dtarrtal 1-egibtuu -General s report lor the latter year. This estimate is exclusive of eases of 
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out any sensible warmth when ca im -in ^ wf ’ the tongue isclaramv; the hrealh with 
^ ^thin f extremely slow .supposed ut tio wri ■■ “ 

Purging and vomiting have rewri • %!Z , 1 t<l ! t J’tst audible through tiie 
In feci, all the vital process are nearly hrouehTJfP^'f ion , lias dried Vt its source 
a lew minutes, or at most a few hours % » ’ § * l 0 1 and unless reaction comes 

‘"Sfc&irxa gSfi?S5ife''2CT ymS “ ,1: “ “ li “ 

treatment usual !v pursued in diim-m-, < V f X( - e Pf j lu the earliest, stages in whh*n fh* 
nm .arkabie toropotpy ^tom«“ ^ ^lu^ul^y * 

the veins ot uilute solutions of saiine^iS r ^m»' r W tlle Ejection into 

oi the blood which are drained aw- Vi, ,71 Vr ? )hn »'r‘- ls “early as possible the sr is 
have as yet only very imperfectly succeeded d'ile'nofiei .b. ,dla PPil 3 r , those experiments 
frmn tiio very brink of the grave- but heWi™. V l J 1 »* restored to life, as it were 
las former -condition, . ’ ' evivCb only lor a lew hours, to fail back intd 

Tire true medicine of 0 so f ir f 1 

ures to be adopted have been partly noinmd nm^’ is pi .‘ eve ? tive medicine. The incas- 
perscu-d cleanliness is of the first Important ® Md*thShl? i^ 1 *- 00, il ^ be &lid ‘bat 
bick should be avoided, as the disease d probably tr cf, a unnecessai T contact with the 
no menus m the highest derive • In short ' .,ii\r " ome . extent contagious, though bv 
recommended in the case of epidemic diskre (mv f ecautlous m ' e t0 betakea.which are 

mice more or less .obsYnate and dawjSS ^ intRstinal disturb- 

of tlie complaint, and it passes under different r!?m£ Vdsettlp-d in regard to the nature 
country^ iitbSifles C. I. a common name for it is f., 111 ^frcrciit countries. In this 
tmdy attisoase of hot weather. Most ilritid^nthorit^.P^f' 1 ^ because it is cssen- 
head ot .diarrhea, others call it \vennh J ^ 1 K)1Jtl<; ‘ 8 describe it under the general 

yi W !V- ,. Jh France it has SciiX^ 1 ’^ “- d ^ of 

enteniis, luliiculni cnlm-iUs, and gaslro-iuteltinal cvw !‘ l f ' U f to Us Nation, as colo- 
om.; m most Ireifu • t use in Gh-niuu-v * P„i , m ’ U . ie J . illt, ‘ r “<■ being also the 
and doubliess elsew here, % ‘ “V‘, is . kn , ow “ ii! < id “country? 

however, may change from one to nJXr dm- Ik? L? d . co,1,!ili «ms, which! 

« --ft 0 . “plaint are lint completely settled nHioii-di °.e lie - < ; asu - The causes 

and badly ventilated apart ment* and maima 1 *' *,? authorities agree that' hot 

older Aim riejn ph\ uVlans were \\hh ]V* 'itS!!? 1 - 1 ) 3il o Jl b r conducive to it. The 
tile, bilious remittent foyer ‘uui manv of tUo /^ aiiaiu accustomed to enll i f inTtm- 
malarial MmiW m v h ^ ^ thosc ril! ’ al ^^Hcls 

fev-r, Inn m ciiic--, par! it , v i. ,i , Jl ‘ l - c m . uc h o. tlio character of reniiticnt 
to ho choked wlih (1 -envi-*' ' ti ■' 10 r 3wi ; ra "°, ls ^d, and the streets are m tiered 

Vi-boid lever nim^? tC Stms^re of tL f ^ of 

nervous f-ii-u mb-r. Too hid, n J hw m-f, faild if U t t ” ,tt0hl . that is, of a weak 
probahlv f o alter tic- fauetions of seen ti m‘“ o 1 i,,i "l, m T Ty ’ %viil if ^‘dhuied, 
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older Aim rican plrv deians were wlih n.. r» f conducive to it. The 

tile bilioin remittent f ( . v - r ‘mdmmv of W\o ^ aillln ^. aLS ^> accustomed to call it ini'an 
whereremiiu.nl malaria! b > ,1,M0 : rural ^iHel* 

h'V-r, Inn m pari Ir-uhc i i- wl-cr- it. ,1 • c • , ? i tllG ch.irncter of reni;iu-id 

to ho choked with dhaviS t n-I«f t, f f ^f a ^, ls bad, an, 1 the streets are suffered 

Vhboid fever mal^of J™ inore the character of that o 

nr-ryous t-h-u « ter. Too hidi a hi I rod, fain If & h t} ’ pll0k! > ti,; d > s . of a weak 
pro bahlv so aiier (he fauetions of recrction‘“ o bl,i “‘p m T Ty ’ viU - if ^“‘iauetl, 
ilict H dVlcclivo, as Tmi i n^or miir .. 1, 1 . ,. U P» on tbc disease; espedahv if the 

It some, inn.-. , r-,.. ;( , K o n ^„h ' nh I HsX 1° 'rfi'*? °f *>»d articles ,^f food 
the m , flier mid family with the id --V that it^k „„ “f M 111 mlrahccs, deluding 
soon pass away. clu easily he ivlieved The a tar-t- h lem l v,rn, T diarrliea Unit will 
y.Kiionl symjitoms, and t hi •■""'will he “: ‘ lt tack; however, may comm, nee with 

H «»d purging. There * in nil « ^ ^1^'" of ,. til , c ‘ eiiy..I«tion. with von'i ” 
lauve powers. Milk which in- i,J. n V-i" t4 f " t.ikiiefw ol the digestive and as-a'ini 
n-eium 1 in cards, «i l™ pd,& b ’r a s - l,ort btdorc is voided tX 

mg fibrin,,, ,s si, rods and gek, i„t‘u m,Ld ^ hk llv"Z2 ,p1 ' r° f color - fr “’ «™tain- 
f IHteuuar and diagaostiS odor T w cn li , mi*." ® “ uom,s inf»rau,ation. and having 
m ense. ,Jh ,m ycro.. m iPually givlig JiV^w, ‘‘ olie p;lh ! s ’ c,ftc “ 

lull at In -f, lad gra Itmbv ofum n.- . * ^ * .be tibdomcn mav he Quite 

bon of the whole body ' The ch^ld" y ’ -v (m s gauiU with more or less rapid omaeha 
expression „f i,s feimL and d V , ■ TZZFZ^y fro *. ru, t «*><1 TOte” the 
experienced observer. ' l tl advanced Blab’S 1“^ wp‘” S ," gJ ,' Iy di! ignostic to the 
Uio hands, arms ami le tf s, peculiar to (lie dTcr- win olammy appearance of 
under hud treatment tm r u-. no ,, 1, di»caSk. \vilhout change of air or dh I nr 

,md(>r fair bid not decided^ Irc-itment'^e suffer- rf i pi<1 r“ d fu£aI course, but, sorne.tiuu s 
mg to shdisties, dea, h 4 is in, nr: like! v tin If reeovcrv^ when, accord.’, 

ynee, according lo flic testimony of unctifinneW 1; « T ^ el ? I 3 ,? considerable differ- 
the practice of different, iiulividn-.d ' r., Dne5S ’ ? r 1 1 no mortality which occurs in 
I- run as high as m tM « 

be had in a city and many private ’nhv^iina 1 ' e ^ ^° ( )ya ’ len3C **eguluiions as 
Place the percentage of deaths above* 50 P peP mH ’ There are of *?T P rac «ce, 
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mortality is much less; ranging on an average from 10 to 25 per cent , and even below 
this. All concur as to the importance of pure air and proper diet. Often the simple 
removal to a mountainous district will, alone, result in recovery; or even a change from 
hot to cold weather, without removal, will often produce decided relief. . As the digest* 
ive functions are very much weakened, the food should be the most digestible which 
can be obtained, also nutritious. If the case be one in which the child is suckled by the 
mother, but there is reason to suppose that her milk disagrees with it, weaning may be 
advisable; but, as a rule, the mother’s milk is the best food for a child under 14 months 
of age. When the child is fed from a bottle, beef tea, made either from fresh beef, or 
from beef extract, may be given with advantage. Farinaceous articles, such as farina, 
tapioca, corn starch, and arrow root, are, contrary to the ill-advised conclusions of 
many, not proper food for infants. The only article of the kind that ever ought to be 
given in a case of cholera infantum, is rice water, which, from its slight astringent prop- 
erties, may sometimes be given in moderate quantities together with good ipil'k and 
beef tea. The radical difference between physicians, in the medical treatment aside 
from hygienic' measures, 'and. .aside from any reference to the different, b schools” of 
medicine, consists in the degree of reliance to be placed upon opiates and astringents, 
or in other words, upon palliative treatment, as distinguished from that which :reeks 
to produce a decided change in the functions of the various secreting organs, a great 
majority of which are manifestly much deranged in the disease under notice. * The 
bile is scanty and not of normal character* and the inhumed and highly irritated mucous 
membrane of many parts of the intestinal tract interferes greatly with the functions of 
the mucous glands of these parts. There has long been a discussion among physi- 
cians as to the therapeutical value of mercurial preparations, particularly as to calomel, 
and its power of influencing the secretion of the liver, and diminishing inflammation. It 
seems proper therefore to say that in the experience of the most successful physician's it 
is found that the administration of small and oft repeated doses of calomel in cases of 
0. I. is* attended, as a rule, with decidedly beneficial results; so that in the course of two 
or- three days, -frequently in a few hours, a change takes place for the better in the char- 
acter of the fecal evacuations and in the appearance of the patient. The administration 
of the calomel alone, given in a little pulverized sugar, slightly moistened and placed on 
the child’s tongue, in quantities from one twelfth to one quarter of v. grain, ami repeated 
every two, three, or four hours, will often produce decide d relief ; but it is generally advis- 
able, or necessary, also to give a slight opiate, such as paragon e elixir, and perhaps a 
few drops of the tincture or aromatic syrup of rhubarb. The calomel must be porshted 
in for several days after the evacuations have become natural, although not given so 
often. It is a rule with but few exceptions among physicians of exp. ‘Fenced that an 
infant cannot be salivated. On the contrary, the child grows strong and hearty under 
the use of calomel in those cases when the secretions arc much deranged and tin* w stem 
reduced. In doses sufficiently small it undoubtedly possesses the power of improving 
assimilation. Warm baths, or rather warm sponging, and general attention toHminli- 
ness, and the preservation of an equable temperature, should no! he neglected. Patients 
who cannot be removed to the country, may be taken out in an easy carriage and 
wheeled on the shady side of the street, or in a park or grove. 


CHOLES TjBEIHE is one of those bodies which are termed by chemisfv lipoids, nr non- 
saponifiable fats. It was originally discovered in gall-stones, but is now recognized as 
an ordinary constituent (although occurring in very minute quantity) of hilt*, blood. ?u:d 
the tissue of the brain. It likewise occurs "in pus, llic contents of Jy* Js, and other mor- 
bid fluid products. 

It separates from its solutions in glistening nacreous scales, which, when examined 
under the microscope, appear as very thin rhombic tablets, whose obtuse angles are 
100° 80', and whose acute angles are 7 !) 3 30'. Different formulae have been assigned for 
its composition, the one generally accepted being CB 7 H 33 G. It is not always very easy 
of detection in animal fluids, but" if, by its insolubility in water, acids, and alkalies, and 
its solubility in hot . alcohol and ether, it has been recognized as a fatty substance, it 
may be readily distinguished from- alt' similar substances bv the measurement of the 
angles of its rhombic tablets. The best method of preparing *C. is by boil in a trail- -stones 
containing it; in alcohol, and filtering the solution while hot. From this' hot filtered 
solution it crystallizes as the fluid cools. 

Chemists have obtained substances known as clmeMcrilins and cltolatteroncs from 

the decomposition of cholesterine. 


CHOIS T, a. t. of France, in the department of Maine-et-Loire, on the right hank of 
the Maine, 32 m. s.w. of Angers. Here, durinar the Ycndt/an war, two actions were 
fought in 1793, in both of which the royalist swere defeated. In the first, they lot 
their brave gen. Bonehamps; and the second drove them across the Loire, thusiir 
tual ly deciding the war against theme It has manufactures of fine woolen and mixed 
fabrics, and leather, and a trade in cattle. Pop. ’76, 12,885. 

CHOLiriiA* a once flourishing, but now decayed, t. of Mexico, (10 m. to the e.s.e. of 
the capital, and 15 to the w.n.w. of La Puebla, Cortes found in it 20,000 houses, and 
as many more in the suburbs, and also 400 temples. Now the place contains only about 
10,000 inhabitants. Its most remarkable memorial of aboriginal times is a pyramid of. 
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ft. /while the ’ sideT/ ^SOwardf ^cT? °fS in - Its height is 177 
Aiuihimo, at an elevation of 6,913 ft. above the level of thesea* 18 ° n tte table - land of 
CIIOMEL, Auguste Francois . i 7rq iq^q ft « • . ’ 

the Paris hospitals ; author of Ewii mr fes^/t«/™ti'£ reilCl i? 7 P ^ yslc * an l° n S employed in 
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CHQJTDBOPTEBY GII. See C*bu„ wRto 

gen us pm!3>? mollus F a > nearI y allied to the well-known 

long.nUln of tIu! vcatKa tth 

species have been described from the paleozoic formations b pmes ' r ' v '’ ent ^‘ nina 

40 • s bm“ u‘ to' TV w“°’ wlTthfoxceptioa of a f W ‘ Tf ° f Pat *g°»* tat 44* to 
bare and scantiiy peopled, though several J of oStuSwJ ex“ ****’ aU *“ 

son of Ame’a-Ka and Mu^/anf^cm'tdfled^with^he^^ at T mf be 5, asthe P**t eldest 
to be a form of Hercules. Like i oras ^he ??' The Gr “ ks ttonglrt him 

mummied, wearing the lock of hair at the riSt side n/1 ? 7 i° ? od - his form 
surmounted by the full and dichotomized h nor diln of bls ' b <fd> and a skull-cap 
same, lie holds a crook and whip He was a celisthd wearing the 

connected with Tiiotli, and was said to iLI irl u deit &’ and at a later tim e 
tial waters. A tablet found in a temnle “ 4V « Proceed^ from Nu or Han, the celes- 
rocords the departure of C in his ark in fitr hlph dedicated t0 this god, 
XII. to the hi, 11 I of Baktan to expc-1 a demon which ^ot ° f th6 r , eig ,“ ° f «“&*• 
u king of that country and sister of the ‘ >e dal1 S hter of 

Pr« uTc^rin 0 ^^^**? 

Wl by U^sSof wbt^r N f ai , agta ^Mmagna, tra- 
mini of smaii towns pio,S valuable mines. There are a 

worked by tin'un were worked !>v the enrlv Hnsnistf” 8 ! Same of tb ® gold mines now 
coal mrir lake Meiim'ma T1 o a b ” pan,sh adventurers. There is a bed of 
herd, of horses and caul- Troiih^l "frnitf ’ll 1118 aB ? on S. 1 be mountains support large 
her in tie* neighborhood of' the mines. tS S ° W abuadaat Iy> «wd there is good tim- 

EoS^S£ 30t0h ’ ek " mth,) ' the I,a,nc ofa Scotch liquid measure equivalent to the 

b. M ZehmmnMvolafnear Wwfw^u 0 ^nr? ia f ’ r “rt 3 m " sicaI composer. He was 
Josc[.,ii Eisner. An exile after' the revolution ^ lS'fti *h* T-, f War ® aw under Prof. 
Pans, where he lived ‘rdmmnl imtii ™ -p • on 1 , be f°°k up his residence in 

delicate, broke down in mj % * an< l ^^ty. His health, always 
wards returned, beneiited by the clvmol Ynlv l - e t0 i ra l orca ’ from which he after- 
depression of spirits In* vi«itod Fn^inml” ^ * SU ?oIi n * niiacIi fr0m illness and 
corned with enllHistt S ™ tIand m and in London was wei- 

this journey, buuiied in Paris J7ih Oof recov prcd from the fatigues of. 

Bed mi, In the cemeteiw of pL h Wo lb $ und wa «. buried > b J ^ desire^beside 
music, are in iiigh es restricted to pianoforte 

polonaises, mazurkas and vitae? with h e ° ( ns]st cbl0 % of preludes, notturnos, 

hv a st.nsif iro ; h 1 ,V. * > " Ilh a fcw concertos and sonatas. Tliey are DerVnded 

and valses arc not d-mcc ’music but drrf nff ^° n ‘ f- le so ' ca! ' ed polonaises, mazurkas, 
character of these da whic t XW pW", 01 the r ^ thm and 

with French elegance and taste * pecul unties of I olish national music are blended 

pose i d °fr or slipper., deriving its name, as is sup- 
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CHOPTANK BIYEE rises in Delaware, and flows s.w. through that state and 
Maryland, forming a wide estuary as it nears Chesapeake bay, into wliick it. empties. 
It is navigable for small vessels -for about 50 miles, 

CHORA GIG MONUMENTS. The choragus, or person at Athens who, on behalf of his 
tribe, bad supported the chorus (q.v.), and who, in competition with the other tribes, 
had exhibited the best musical or theatrical performance, received a tripod for a prize; 
but he had the expense of consecrating it, and of building the monument on which it 
was placed. There was at Athens a whole street formed by these monuments, called 
the “street of the tripods.” The figure .represents the monument of Lysicrates,- pop- 
ularly known as the “ lantern of Demosthenes.” 

CHORALE', a musical term adopted from the German, means a melody to which 
sacred hymns or psalms are sung in public worship by the whole congregation in unison. 
The melody of the C. moves in notes of a slow and strictly measured progression, and of 
a solemn and dignified character that disposes the mind to devotion. Although the 
term C. is now always applied to the music of the Protestant church, it belonged to the 
Christian church at all times, as melodies still in use. can be traced with certainty to 
have been sung by the congregations in the first centuries of Christianity. Among these 
. is the song of praise by St. Ambrose, still retained in tlie Lutheran ehmv.h.'to the 
words “Herr, Gott, dicli loben wir.” The C. is intimately connected with the history of 
music, as vocal music w as the only kind used in worship until far on In the middle 
ages. The 0. is precisely what our psalm -tune is, or rather what it formerly was, and 
ought again to become. The pure, simple C. has, in a great degree, been cast aside in 
the British isles, and its place occupied by tunes of a comparati vely puerile style, which 
are frequently only adaptations of operatic songs and other profane pieces. 

CHORAL MUSIC, the ancient music of the church. Music in parts for different 
voices. Bee Sacked Music. 

CHORAL. SERVICE, the musical ' service of the English church, celebrated by n full 
complement of clergymen and choristers in a cathedral church, and when all those parts 
of the servip are sung as ordered in the rubrics. 

CHORD. The C. of an arc of a curve is a straight, line joining its two extremities. A 
Scale of Chords is used in laying off angles. It is thus constructed: Let All be 
tlie radius of the circle to which the scale is to be adapted. With 
center A and radius AB describe a quadrant BEG, Divide the 
quadrantal are BEC into nine equal parts BD, I)E, etc. This may 
be done by taking a radius equal to AB, and from the centers B 
and 0 cutting the arc in (l and F. As the radius is a! ways equal 
to the chord of 00" or H of a quadrant, the arc CB is thus divided 
into three equal parts, BF, F(l, GC, and each of these parts may 
then be trisected by trial, as no direct method is known. Draw the 
chord of the quadrant BO; from B as a center, and the chord of BD 
as a radius, describe an arc cutting BO at 10; with the chord of BE 
as a radius, describe an arc cutting BC in 20; with the chord of BF, 
describe an arc cutting BC in 80; and in a similar manner, 'find the divisions 40, .10, (id! 
70, 80. Then the arcs BD, BE, BF, being arcs of 101, 20% 800 etc., respect iveiv, ■the 
distances from B to 10, 20, 80, etc., are the chords of arcs of 10% 20% 80% etc.; so 'that 
BC is a scale of chords for every 10% from 0° to 00% To lay down or measure angles 
with such a scale, the arc of measurement must be described with the chord of 00'". “ 


CHORD, in. music, is the simultaneous and harmonious union of different sounds, at 
first intuitively recognized by the ear, and afterwards reduced to a science by the inven- 
tion of the laws or rules of harmony. See Harmoxy. Chords may consist of from two 
to five parts. Absolute chords of two parts are produced only bv thirds or sevenths. 
Chords of more than two parts are either fundamental chords or inversions of them, and 
are divided into concords and discords. The union of sounds in all chords will be 
found, on analyzing their component parts, to be an admixture of major and minor thirds. 
The common chord, or trios harmonica perfccia, is the basis of all harmony, and con- 


sists of a bass note, or prime, with its third and fifth above, thus 


: Ifei!- 


These 


three sounds are at the distance of a third from each other. When the lowest third is the 
greater third, as above, the C. is a major chord; but when the lowest third is th e lesser, 


thus: p 


the C. is called a minor chord. A chord of two minor thirds com- 


bined is called diminished, as the interval from the lowest note to the highest is less than 


a perfect fifth, thus: 


. The common C. admits of two inversions, accord- 
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5 one or ether of its notes is made the bass, or lowest note of the C., thus; 




V 4- II 

till: 1 

— — J- 

J * :IJ 


Fundamental. Chord, 1st inversion. 2d inversion. 

By adding another third above the common C., a C.of four parts is produced, which is 
called the chord of the seventh, because the highest note is a seventh above the bass. 
When the • < of the seventh is produced on the fifth of the scale, it is then called the 
dominant seventh, which is the most perfect species of the C. It then consists of a major 
third, perfect fifth, and seventh, the minor, which is the next harmonic produced by 
nature above the fifth; The 0. of the seventh may also he formed on any of the notes 
of the major or minor scale taken as a bass note, which produces the varieties of major, 
minor, and diminished sevenths, thus: 

v i -8- * y* 

¥ t 0 

Dominant 7th. Major 7th. Minor 7th. Diminished 7th. 

The (J. of the seventh admits of three inversions, according as the notes above the funda- 
mental note are used as trass notes. From its nature, it requires a resolution, and is 
therefore always followed by a common 0. whose fundamental bass is a fifth below that 
of the seventh, . For the C. of the ninth, see Harmony. The first proper arranged sys- 
tem of chords is by Rameau, in 1720, which has from time to time been extended and 
improved by Marpurg, Kircnberger, G. Weber, F. Schneider, Marx, and the late pro- 
fessor S, W. Deh if of Berlin. 

CHORE' A (G r. chorda yx dancing or jumping); a disease popularly called St.Yitus’s dance, 
and consisting of a tendency to involuntary and irregular muscular contractions of the 
limbs and face, the mind and the functions of the brain generally being quite unaffected. 
The spasms of C, differ from those of nfcst other convulsive affections in being unac- 
companied either by pain or by rigidity; being, in fact, momentary jerking movements, 
indicating rather a want of control of the will over the muscles, than any real excess of 
their contractions. In some eases, the disease resembles merely an exaggeration of the 
restlessness and “fidgetiness” common among children ; in others, it goes so far as to be 
a very serious malady, and may even threaten life. Fatal eases, however, are fortu- 
nately .very rare, and in the large majority of instances the disease yields readily to 
treatment carefully pursued, or disappears spontaneously as the patient grows up. C. 
is a disease much more common among children of 6 years old, and upwards, than at 
any other period of life; it is also more common among female children than among 
males. The .treatment generally pursued is the use of metallic tonics, such as zinc, 
copper, iron, ami arsenic qhe last, perhaps, the best), sometimes preceded or accompa- 
nied by purgatives. Exercise in the open air is also to be recommended; and gymnas- 
tics afford material aid in the cure. It is to be observed that the name St. Yitus’s dance 
(dance of St. Welt) was .applied originally in Germany to a different form of disease 
from that above referred to — one closely approaching in its characters the epidemic 
‘‘dancing mania,” which, in Italy, was called tarantism (q.v.). 

CHOREPIS'COPI, an order of ministers of ancient origin, w’hose functions were to 
assist city bishops in rural districts or remote places. They acted in a subordinate capa- 
city, and* possessed limited powers, acting as colleagues or vicars of the bishops. They 
possessed the privilege of attending councils in their own right, and not merely as sub- 
stitutes for bishops. At first they were confined to the’ eastern church, but began to- 
multiply in the western church in the 5th century. They were succeeded after the 10th 
c. by archdeacons, viears-gencral, and rural deans. In the east the order was abolished 
by the council of Rodicva about 365 a.d. 

CH0RLEY, a t. in Lancashire, on a bill on the Chor, 9 m. s.s.e. of Preston. It has 
mi ancient parish church, supposed to be of Norman origin, and manufactures of cot- 
ton-yarn, jaconets, muslins, fancy goods, calicoes, and ginghams. In the vicinity are 
several coal-mines, a. haul-mine, besides mines and quarries of iron, alum, slates, mill- 
stones, etc. Pop. ’71, 16,^64. 

OHORLEY, Henry Fotitergill, 1808-72; an English author who paid much atten- 
tion to musical criticism. After long effort he got a position on the London Athencmin, 
and for 35 years conducted the musical department of that journal. He wrote on other 
subjects besides music, producing the librettos of the Amber Witch; the May Queen; St 
Cecilia; Kenilworth; 7. he Sapphire NeeMace; and Faust. Other of his works are. Conti 
the Discarded, and Other 7 ales; Sketches of a Seaport Town; Memorials of Mrs. Remans; 
Lion , a Tale of the Coteries; Music and Manners* in France, and Germany; Fmnfret; 
Criticisms on Modern German Mask; and 'Thirty Years' Musical Recollections . 

CHOROID COAT Sec?, Eye. ante. 

0 WRITS, among the ancients, meant a band of singers and dancers. employed os 
festive occasions of great pomp, and also in the performance of tragedy and comedy 
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on the stage. In the time of the Attic tragedy, the C. consisted of n group of persons, 
male and female, who remained on the stage during the whole performance as specta- 
tors, . or rather as witnesses. When a pause took place in the acting, the 0. either sang 
or spoke verses having reference to the subject represented, which served to increase 
the impression or sensation produced by the performers. /At times, the G. seemed to 
take part with or against the persons in the drama, by advice, comfort, exhortation, or 
dissuasion. In early times, the 0. was very large, sometimes consisting of upwards of 
fifty persons, but afterwards it was much reduced. Its leader was termed the cory- 
phaeus. The charge of organizing it was considered a great honor among the citizens 
of Athens. The person appointed for this purpose was called the elwmgm. The honor 
was very expensive, as the choragns had to pay all the expenses incurred, in training 
the members of the C. fo perform their parts efficiently. They were, besides, fed and 
lodged by him during training-time, and he had also to provide for them masks and 
dresses. At times, the 0. was divided, and spoke or sang an tipi ion ally. These divisions 
moved from side to side of the stage, from which movement originated the naming of 
the single songs or stanzas, such as strophe, antistrophe, and cpode. How the musical 
element of the ancient G. was constituted or composed, is not known with any certainty. 
Possibly, it was only a kind of rhythmical declamation, and doubtless very simple. It 
was accompanied by flutes in unison. With the decline of the ancient tragedy, the 0. 
also fell into disuse; and only lately has there been an attempt to produce the 'same on 
the stage in the manner of the ancients, as, for example, in Schiller’s Jlrith of 3km m. 
The music which has been set in modern times to some of the Greek tragedies, does not 
give the least idea of the original music. 

In modern times, by G. is understood the union of singers or musicians for the joint 
performance of a musical work 0. is also the name given to a .musical com- 
position for numerous voices, either with or without accompaniment, and intended 
to express the united feelings of a multitude. The musical G. is the only artistic 
means by which a simultaneous movement or sentiment of a multitude can be 
represented in the drama, the language or text being always of a simple rhythm, 
permitting only of a limited movement suited to the combination of a" mul- 
titude. It is, however, not always necessary mat every part of the C. should mani- 
fest the sarrfe feeling or sentiment. Two or more parts of the 0. may act against each 
other, as suits the purport of the drama. Double, triple, and quadruple choruses are 
found in the old Italian compositions for the church. In modern times, the ('. is much 
used, and with great effect, in operas, especially those of Meyerbeer and Wagner. 
In oratorio, the 0. is of the greatest importance, arid the numbers now employed to sing 
the 0. far exceed anything attempted a century ago; but this Is not always* an advan- 
tage, for the tempi must necessarily be taken much more slowly, which has a sluggish , 
effect; while increase in the number of voices does not a! ways* produce a ureubw power 
of sound. The C. of 35 well- trained voices from the popr/s chapel, who sang at the 
coronation of Napoleon I., in the cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, produced a far greater 
and more wonderful effect when they entered singing the TV os* jVPm, than another 0. 
of hundreds of voices, and 80 harps, that had been assembled and trained for the same 
occasion, in expectation of surpassing all that man could imagine. The greater 
the number, the greater is the difficulty in obtaining unity.— 0.. in organ building, is the 
name given to stops of the mixture species, some of which contain 2,V». 4, 5, <i, or more 
pipes to each note, tuned at consonant intervals in relation to the funduumnUd stops. 

CHOSE in ACTION, in the law of England, is that kind of property which consists 
not in possession, but in the legal right to possess. As this right can, in general, be. 
vindicated and made available only by means of an action, the property to which it 
relates whether real or personal, is called a thing (m or cfomi) In action, to distinguish 
it from a thing already in possession. Money due upon bonds and bills, goods bouaht 
and not yet delivered, are examples of choses in action, as is also the right to eomprn- 
sation for damage occasioned by breach of contract. “ By the strict rule of the ancient 
common law, no chose of action could be assigned or granted over, because it was 
thought to be a great encouragement to litigiousness, if a man were allowed to make 
over to a stranger his right of going to law. [Bee Champerty.] Uni this nicety is now 
not so far regarded as to render such a transaction really ineffectual, ft is. on the con- 
trary, in substance, a valid and constant practice; though, in compliance w ilh I he ancient 
principle, the form of assigning a chose in action is in the nature* of a declaration of 
trust, and an agreement to permit the assignee to make use of the name of i he assignor, 
m order to recover possession. . . . The king is an exception to this general rule', for 
he might always either grant or receive a chose in action by assignment; and our courts 
of equity, making the rule itself give way to the expediency, in' a commercial point of 
View, of facilitating the transfer of property, allow the assignment of a chose in action 
as freely and directly as the law does that of a chose in possession. ’—Step herds ffanmen- 
taries, ii. p. 45. One would imagine that the more convenient and philosophical arrange- 
ment would be, by the interposition of the legislature, to makedawTOBform : /at'' : ''nhC 5 eAe ; ' 
equity and expediency. 

CHOSROES. See Khosru, ante . 
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CHO'TA NAGPORE', or Nag-pore thf T,f« n „„ «. i 

containing 5 British coliectorctes heshB 7 ?:., 0n . e of ft ? 1<mer Provinces of Bengal, 
British divisions is 28,483 t .m. -lnd i lkl ‘nttiUary minor states. The arcNflhe 
of aboriginal tribes wiio arc li't tlo remove 1 iv b °P - °'4iy, 091, consisting ehicjly 
most part wild and hilly consirt ^ rfCt r couutl T & for the 

Its chief products arc coi l, into tea g .plateau 8,000 ft. above the sea, 

tion of the tract, the tempo, & M wm dm h“ “ alS ° . J oun f F J 0U1 «>° eleva- 
and in summer from 78° to 98°. ° ab B lan S in o m winter from to 62°, 




■BraattiKxttti* «« a * “ i *>» 

AwTiunLSS^TT 1 ’ VASS^-S 1 th0 river ? a -ter, 45 tin 
to the Turks, hut wk itkcufb7 tJ.Vhu^^h!^ ^ “ d ouce 

«-e French revolution, 

leader, Jeau Cottereau. This person who had w* } obtamed . thelr name. from their 
Cliouan — a corruption, it t« fairl f » smuggler went by the name of 

Ids accomplices were enemJl in theh ^^nocto of ^ ?J Vl . } ~ because > while he a “ d 

xiiKts? 

out of the insurrection devolve! upon the latter Th, W Jh Ff • B cal ' r ^ u S 

apoel^ H i‘T° Xlm> howc T’ ° ,lK ‘ r iUld more illustrious leaders laid 

.biiU.au>’ to dii ect Urn movement, the chief of whom wore Gwo™ 

dal (q.v.) and Chnrette. ^ i'hroiiph their endeavors it was more widely extended and for 

cIo^oMwf Itertvt^r" 1 /- 10 HCCm r y 0f , France ’ 1mt ' vas suppressed towards the 
U ..t ot 1 city tyf/f/ft of insurrection, however, broke out till about 1808 when 

Kf uir/^nd ,ft/r Ih’^ , Ih 18 1 4 :? 5 * Ha » ain mad0 itS 
* n 01 1 C T tV / t L1 r ' C: du ^ revolution, was once more excited by the duchess-' 

taken by U. Thiers. 0t G duka of Bordeaux - but crusbed b J t!ie energetic measures 

CHOUGH, Freffihts. a genus of birds of the crow family (eonida), but approaching to 
be characters and appearance of the starlings (vtvrmdv). '-The le nglb of the b ill h 
buMh ?' 1,0IU was ^ to place them beside the hoopms* 

WlVcovercd wiiff f an error; they agree with crows in having their nos- 

I,„T 7im C 1 ,ft oils ties directed lorward, and in their habits. The beak is longer 
than the head, strong, arciied, and pointed. The tail is slightly rounded The oriv 
h> V/tTw? fi' 00ies ‘ s ! ,!0 comnion 0., sometimes called the Cornish' ‘O., or red-legged crow 
\L ' ™ : , - a . w “^y d’siilhutorl but. very local bird, inhabiting the Swiss' Alps the 
!' r . mountains of Spain, oi Greece, of India, and of Persia, the s. of Siberia the n of 
Ainca, and some parts of the British sen-coasts; hut almost exclusively confined to sit- 

ev r in ndn 'I “'w' ™ W" 6 * *! t, ! eS ? h 8^% »*« its nest konXFs, how- 
hut itUm n Iran 1 01,g !) . ooked eLws enable it to cling easily to a rough rock 

lmt it . terns unwilling even ,o set its foot on turf. It lives in societies like the rook It 
feeds on msec!*, hemes, grubs, and grain. It is easily tamed, becomes very fmuiiiarand 
tl e^h.'lh’ift"-* j X 1} ” tS , th ?. h, ^. R ' st dc ‘K ree the curiosity, the pilfering disposition, and 
f m 5 ) in r s - la F . Tf h uMt ‘7 S ° b -' rels -. wbiab «*o characterize others of the crow 

irts unite tee chi. i i P' 1 ' 1 ' 1 k, " , T n ’. n : Ulves of Australia, Java, etc. Some, natural- 
j^rs unite tiu. chouuds and the choughs into one genus. 

tlw* | S01 ' r) ° : a . D . ativeof England, who emigrated to 

vt ’ i? bt r c- lbv *S In hyi berftTne ^mister of the Second Baptist church in 
Ji : I * ^ years later he went to New Bedford ; in 1837, to Buffalo; in 3841, to 
the Sixth sliced Baptist chumi m New \ork; find in 1843, to the church at Jamaica 
Plain, near Boston. In 1847, lie returned to his Newport church; and in 1854 aecompu- 
?^ ,(1 T^ ninio 1 dore A aiKl 5 b, l t in his yacht voyage to Europe, Amonjj his publications. 

He %T!LlV7Tt Abro i ld \> lXi \ T/te G >:"¥ fiftAeMHh Star (the commodore’s yacht), 
lie also k oul.nouted to and edited several historical works, ; 

„„ii HO h TEAU ;, AunlmTB \l 739 - 1829 ; a native of New Orleans, and a pioneer in 

city of'sf LouTs ttl0mentS ' ^ hiS brotber Pifirre hc was tbe found or of tic present 
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proof is found, not so much in particular texts which directly assert the divinity of C.— 
although such texts . are important -as in the multitude of texts 'which impi\ r it, iind 
admit ot no reasonable or natural explanation apart from it; and in showing that cer- 
tnin doetnnes are taught m Scripture which cannot be maintained without this. 

The ancient ApoLmarians, Eutychians, Monopliysites, etc. , regarded G. as having 
only one nature— a compound of the divine and ■ human; but such a notion as that C had 
only a human body, the di vine nature supplying the place of a soul, is held, to be subver- 
sive of the whole Canstian system; and his human nature, to be real, must be viewed 
as consisting both of a true body and a true soul. His human nature never existed, 
however, apart from Ins divine nature, and was “conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost'.” t t 

# Closely connected with this sub ject is that of -tire -humUmtitm: and? consequent' ewalta- 
tion of CL, m bis character ot mediator between God and man; a subject, to the former 
branch ot which belongs Ihe whole doctrine of the icoTk '-of C. for the redemption of 
sinners, including the great doctrine of atonement (q.v.). To the latter belongs the 
doctrine of t he reward of his work, in his sitting at the right hand of God, and having 
all things put^ under his feet; not only exercising dominion as king in his church, 
but over ail tilings for the advancement of the salvation of his church, and of every 
member of it ; while also lie sends forth the Holy Spirit to applv to men the blessings 
which, as the reward of his work, he has mediatorially obtained for them; and still 
continuing to act as a priest, makes continual intercession (q.v.), founded upon his 
work and sacrifice, 

CHRIST, Oup’eii of, in Portugal. When the Templars were expelled from France, 
and their property confiscated by Philippe le bel, with the sanction of pope Clement V., 
they were received into Portugal, and their order revived in 1317, gander the title of 
“The Order of our Lord Jesus Christ.” With some difficulty, pope John XXII. was 
induced to sanction the now order. The knights of the order of Christ joined, the Portu- 
guese in ail their crusades against the infidel, and also in tlieir African and Indian 
expeditions, receiving in compensation continual additions to their own possessions. 
The grand prior of the order was invested by pope Calixtus III. with power equal to 
that of a bishop; and as an encouragement to adventure, the knights were promised all 
the countries which they might discover, to be held under the protection of Portugal. At 
length, their wealth and power excited the jealousy of the kings of Portugal; their future 
acquisitions, and, .subsequently, even their actual possessions, were declared to be crown 
possessions, and the offices of administrator and grand-master were transferred to the 
crown. A due cloister belonging to the older is still to be seen at Tomar, to which place 
the seat of the onhr was transferred from Castro-Marino in lOfffi. Noble descent, and 
three years’ military service against the infidel, were required for admission. The mem- 
bers lock the three monkish vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, till the pope 
released them from the first two, on condition of their applying the third part of tlieir 
revenues to the support of Tomar cloister, the priests of which were bound by the three 
vows. This cloister is now a theological institution for the instruction of the priests 
of the order. 

It is said that the order still possesses 20 villages and farms, and 484 prebends. It is 
very mini to, us — consisting of .6 knights of the grand cross, 450 commanders, and an 
Unlimited number of knights. Catholic's of noble descent alone are admitted, and for- 
eigners are excluded from participation in the revenues, being exempted in return from 
its rules. 

CHRIST, Papal Older of. This is a branch of the Portuguese order, created by 
pope John XXL!. It has only one class, 

CHRIST, Pictures of. To represent the form and countenance of C. in a manner 
that shall even approximate to the latent ideal in the minds of men, is unquestionably 
the most sublime- and the most difficult work which an artist can undertake. It is the 
highest pictorial effort of the creative faculty. From a very early period in the history 
of the church, we can trace the growth of the endeavor. At first, indeed, the horror 
'■...entertained for the idols of the pagans, must have inspired Christians with an aversion 
to images or pictures of the Savior. Gradually, however, as paganism disappeared, and 
time removed 0. further from his .people, this feeling would subside, and the longing 
would arise to po->,ess some representation of him on which the eye might rest with 
pious delight. ' When Christian art originated we cannot precisely sayT it is usually 
dated from the time of Constantine. Nevertheless — as lord Lindsay remarks, in his 
Shetclm of thv Jlhtory of Christian Art (Load. 1847) — “it would be more correct to say 
that it thou first (‘merged above ground; its earliest efforts must be sought for in the 
catacombs. ” I n these "subterranean excavations, forming a maze of unknown extent and 
labyrinthine intricacy, to which the Roman Christians had recourse in the days of per- 
secution, are to be found the first traces of Christian sculpture and painting. The 
sarcophagi of the martyrs and confessors, of the heroes and heroines, of the bishops, 
and, in general, of those of higher mark and renown, were painted over with the sym- 
bols and devices of Christianity. The parables were the chief source from which these 
sepulchral artist* drew their symbols. C. is painted as the good shepherd in the midst 
of his fiock, or, with “ pastoral pipe,” seeking the lost sheep, or returning with it on his 
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shoulders, Sometimes he figures as an ideal youth in the bloom of his years, sometimes 
as a bearded man in the prime of life, sometimes as Orpheus surrounded by wild beasts 
enrapt by the melody of his lyre, buck pictures, Upwaw-r, were, onh yvA-.vVbVw/, and 
did not satisfy the religious craving for a portrait. ^ Theage of Constantine marks t he 
transition from the symbolical to the ■■pseudo-Jmiorical picture. We now find 0, repre- 
sented in the midst of his disciples, or in the act of performing a miracle^ but it is not 
till about the close of the 4th c. that we actually encounter that type of countenance 
which, wdiieh certain modifications, continued to rule the conceptions of artists during 
the ■whole of the middle ages. To vindicate this type, myths, at a later period, sprang 
into existence; and we read of a portrait of C. possessed by king Abgarus of Edessa, 
and imprinted on a handkerchief, and of another miraculously obtained by St Veronica 
at the crucifixion; but there is as little foundation for these legends as fur that which 
attributes to the evangelist Luke such a picture.. The emperor Alexander crus (230 
A, d,) is said to have possessed in his palace an image of Christ. An antique ^mosaic, 
probably of the 3d c,, which exists in the Museo (JiimUnm of the Vaticau~*w here are 
to be found also some specimens of the frescos of the ca.taccaubs~givcs an idea. of the 
manner in ■which the heathen artists expressed dhe-ir notion of Christ. 1 1.e is depicted as 
a bearded philosopher in profile. A letter which Lead ulus, the predecessor of Pilate, is 
declared to have written to the Roman senate, but which is evidently apocrypha], 
attributes to C, a figure and countenance of manly beauty. Towards the middle of ibe 
vBth o., John of Damascus gives a description which ho pretends to have gathered from 
more ancient authors. According to him, C. was tall, had beautiful eyes, but the eye- 
brows meeting; a regular nose,' flowing locks, a black heard, and a sandy or straw-col- 
ored complexion, like his mother. Among the most ancient representations of C. which 
profess to be portraits, are the two paintings in the Galixtinc and Ponthm catacombs 
near Rome, and wfich are given in Arighi’s Roma BuUerrama Mom. The Savior is 
there represented 'with, an oval- visage, a straight nose, arched eyebrows, and high fore- 
head. The expression is earnest and mild; the hair is parted on the forehead, ami falls 
over the shoulders in waving locks; the beard is short and scattered. . These two busts 
agree with the apocryphal "’letter of Lentulus, and the artist or artists who executed 
them, may possibly have employed it as a model. The majority of the Byzantine and 
Italian painters, down to the age of Michael Angelo and Raphael, adhered to this type, 

CHRIST or Oeis Gnoss EOW, the alphabet arranged in the form of a cross, for the 
use of children; and so printed, in old “horn” books, or primers. The letter A was at 
the top, and Z at the foot of the cross. 

CHRfSTADELPHIAKS, a recently organized religious sect in America, whose 
principles are thus stated: The Old and New Testaments are equally hppHrian! ; God 
will restore to immortal life all who love him in this life, but those \v!m h.<ve not 
accepted this immortal principle cease to exist at death; there is no pmvornd d'*vil; 
Christ is the son of God, deriving from the Deity moral perfection, but: from his mother 
a human nature; he has the. three-fold character of prophet, priest, and king; the first 
office he fulfilled by his life and death on earth, and now as priest In - m< defies before 
the deity; as king he will return to earth and reign over all the world from the throne 
of David. The adherents of this sect are few. 


CHRISTCHURCH, a parliamentary and municipal borough and seaport on the English 
channel, in Hampshire, at the head of the estuary formed by the Avon and Si our, 24 
m. s.w. of Southampton!. It has manufactures of fusee chains for clocks and wafehes, 
and of hosiery. It has also a salmon-fishery. The priory church, one of the most 
interesting and magnificent of English ecclesiastical structures, dates from the rriam of 
William Rufus, and was restored in 1861. A battery of artillery is generally stain mod 
in the commodious barracks. The borough comprises two favorite watering-places, 
Mudeford and Bournemouth. There are traces here of a Roman temple to Mars. Pop, 
"71, 15,415. It returns one member to parliament.— 0. bay has a double tide every 12 
hours. 


CHRISTCHURCH, capital of the province of Canterbury, in New Zealand, situated 
on the river Avon, about 8 m. from the sea. Its port is Littleton, with which it is con- 
nected by a railway, and it is in railway communication with the n. and south. It is 
the center of a great grazing district, and has also flourishing manufactories. Tliere is 
a large export trade, chiefly in timber and wool. The city possesses numerous fine 
public buildings, churches, theater, etc. Pop. 75, 10,204; of electoral district, 13,000. 

CHRIST -CHURCH, The Cathedral of (Oxford). This great society lias had three 
distinct foundations. In 1526, cardinal Wolsey obtained from Clement VII. a bull for 
the suppression of 22 monasteries, the site of one of which he selected as the site of a 
new college, to be called cardinal college, and which he intended to endow on a scale of 
magnificence beyond that of any other 'foundation in Oxford. On the fall of Wolsey In 
1529, the whole establishment came into the hands of king Henry VIII. In 1532, that 
prince refounded it under the name of king Henry VIII. Vcollcsc, and in 1546, he once 
more re-established the college, under the name of “Chrisfc-chufch cathedral in Oxford, 
or the foundation of king Henry VIII., with a dean and 8 canons, 60 students, 40 school- 
boys, clerks, choristers,” etc. This foundation is now subsisting, though it lias under- 
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gone, considerable modifications. To none of tbe canonries were any duties assigned 
by king Ileniy VIII. r iom tune to time, however, the canonries have been annexed 
to various university professorships, more particularly one to the professorship of 
divinity, by king James I. ; one to the professorship of Hebrew, by king Charles I.; 
and one to the professorships of ecclesiastical history and pastoral theologv respective! v, 
by queen Victoria. . ■ r J 

. Several changes were introduced by the commissioners appointed under 17 and 18 
Viet. c. 81. 1 here is now only one sinecure-enjoying canon. When he is off the list 

no one may hold a canonry save a professor, the archdeacon, or the sub-dean. The 
studentships are now 80 in number, and are, as before, divided into junior and senior 
Studentships, differing considerable as to emolument. All these are now open, the old 
system of appointment by nomination having been abolished. About three junior 
students are elected every year in Lent term, one in every three for excellence in math- 
ematics or physical science and besides these, three are sent up yearly from Westmin- 
ster. The senior studentships are also open, with the usual limitation of independent 
income. Of these, however, only a third can be held by laymen. The studentships 
were very poor; but an improvement in this respect has been included among the recent 
changes. Some valuable exhibitions, however, and 90 benefices, are' in ' the gift of the 
society. In 1875, there were about 1150 names on the college books. No statutes were 
given to. C., owing to the death of the king having taken place shortly after the final 
foundation of the college. It was, in consequence, entirely governed by the orders of 
the dean and chapter, to the total exclusion of the tutors. To this separation of the 
governing from the teaching body, as well as to the small value of the studentships, 
may be ascribed, in great measure, the inconsiderable degree of success in the schools, 
which, for many years past, brought no small discredit on this magnificent society. 


<i Chmtian in baptism. But, like many other terms, it is frequently employed Without 
reference to its origin, and without any intention of conveying the opinion which it 
might be strictly held to imply. 

CHRISTIAN, a co. in central Illinois, traversed by the Illinois Central, the Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis, the Springfield and Illinois South-eastern, and the St. Louis 
division of the Toledo, Wabasli, and Western railroads; 675 sq.m.; pop. '80, 28,282. 
It is generally level timber-land and prairie; productions agricultural. Co. seat, 
Taylorsville. 

CHRISTIAN, a co, in s.w. Kentucky, on the Tennessee border, intersected by the 
Evansville, Henderson and Nashville railroad; 704 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 81,861—14,689 
colored. It is hilly in the n., but level in the s., with productive soil ; tlie products are 
wheat, corn, hay, butter, wool, and tobacco. Co. seat, Hopkinsville, 

CHRISTIAN, a co. in s.w. Missouri, drained by James river, and intersected by the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 9649 — 197 colored. The surface is 
hilly, and the soil in the valleys is rich, producing wheat, corn, tobacco, etc. Timber 
abounds. Co. seat, Ozark. 

CHRISTIAN II., King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, b. at Vyborg, in the island 
of Funcn, 2d July, 1481. He ascended the throne of Denmark in 1518. Shortly after 
his marriage in "1515, with a sister of the emperor Charles V., a young- Norwegian 
peasant -girl, with whom O. was in love, died, or, as it was believed, was murdered. 
That natural ferocity, for which 0. was surnamed the Angry, burst forth most furiously 
on this occasion. He caused the governor of the castle, Torben Oxe (see Dyvekk), to 
he beheaded. He afterwards declared open war against Sweden, took Stockholm 
through fraud, and had himself crowned king. But the cruel vengeance and treachery 
of O. after this event excited the indignation of that country, which, headed by Gustavus 
Wasa (q.v.). succeeded in driving out the Danes, liberating itself from the yoke of the 
house of Kalmar, and finally electing Gustavus Wasa (in 1528) to the- throne. In Den- 
mark, too, the aristocracy had risen, and an insurrection in Jutland following, C. found 
himself forced to tlee for refuge to the Netherlands, and his uncle Frederick I. (q.v.), 
the introducer of the reformation into Denmark, elected king in his place. Encouraged, 
however, by the Catholic party in the Netherlands, and assisted by Charles V., C. landed 
successfully in Norway in 1581; but at the battle of Aggerhuus in 1582, he was totally 
defeated, and made prisoner in the castle at Sonderburg, from which he was liberated 
after 12 years of confinement. He died 28th Jan., 1559. 

CHRISTIAN IV., King of Denmark and Norway, and duke of Schleswig Holstein, b. 
in Zealand, 12th April, 1577, and elected successor to the throne in 1580. He assumed 
the scepter in 1598. Fiom 1610 lie. carried on a successful war, known as the Kalmarian 
war, against Charles IX. of Sweden, and his successor, Gustavus Adolphus, which 
ended in an advantageous peace in 1618. As leader of the Protestants in the thirty 
years’ war, C. was not successful. His labors for the improvement of his country, in 
which he was indefatigable, were, however, most beneficial. He strengthened its 
maritime power; extended its commerce as far as the East Indies, w bore he ob tamed 
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inland trade of the- country. His legislative and financial reforms, together with his 
love and patronage of the" arts and sciences, gained for him the esteem of his people, 
especially of the learned. He died in 1648. 

CHRISTIAN ¥11., King of Denmark, son of Frederick V. and Louisa of England, b. 
2Dth Jan., 1749, lie succeeded to the throne of his father 14tli Jan., 17(5:5, and inthe 
same year married 'Caroline Matilda, sister of George II L of England. The dissipations 
of his early life had enfeebled his energies, and rendered him untit for government.; 
The 'management of the state was, in consequence, seized by Ids ministers, with, count 
Bernstorlf, who had possessed tiie entire confidence of the king’s lather, at their head, 
Bernstorlf, however, was soon forced to retreat before Struensee (q.v.), wlio exercised 
unbounded influence over the king and his imprudent young queen. But innovations 
of a despotic tendency, and insults offered to the national feeling, soon drew upon this 
minister the hatred of the nation. The queen-dowager seeing this, made if an occasion 
for satisfying her ambitious nature, by attaching herself to the malcontents; and in 1773 
she succeeded, with the assistance of* her son, Frederick (b. 1754, d. 1805), in persuud-' 
mg the vacillating king to draw up an order of arrest for Struensee and ibe young queen. 
Bernstorlf was recalled from Hamburg. The king, who was now incapacitated, by 
menial disease, governed only nominally. . In 1784, Ids son, Frederick VI. (q.v,), 
came to the head of the government, as joint regent with the queen -mother. C. died 
13th Mar., 1808. 

CHRISTIAN VIII., 1786-1848 ; king of Denmark, nephew of Christian VII. When 
Norway was ceded to Sweden by the treaty of Kiel, the people of the former country 
repudiated the transfer, and 0. was then made governor, raised an army and convened 
a. diet, at which a constitution was framed, and lie was elected, May 29, 1814, king of 
Norway under the title of Christian L, but the allied powers compelled him to relin- 
quish the throne on the 10th of Oct. On the death of Frederick VI. , Dec. 8, 185)9, he 
became king of Denmark. He tried to unite Schleswig and a part of Holstein to Den- 
mark, but did not succeed. He died just before the beginning of the revolution of 
1848, 

CHRISTIAN BURIAL. See Burial and Felo be se. 

1 CHRISTIAN CHARITY, Kntghts of the Order of, in France. King Henry III. 
having instituted the order of the Holy Ghost for princes and persons of distinction, 
founded the order of 0. C. for the support of • maimed ofllcerg and soldiers, who had 
done good service in tiie wars. He assigned revenues to the order, drawn from all the 
hospitals in the kingdom. The knights wore on the left breast an anchored cross 
embroidered on- white taffety or satin, with a border of blue slik, and in the middle of 
the cross a lozenge of sky blue charged with a jUur <U Us or. The •completion of the 
institution was reserved for Henry IV., who placed it under the charge of l he marshals 
and colonels of France; and by means of it, many of those who had served their coun- 
try faithfully were enabled to spend the latter portion of their lives in peace, and above 
want. The order formed the germ of that noble hospital the Jura) ah' a, winch was 
founded by Louis XIV., and which served as a model for our own hospitals t f rhelsea 
and Greenwich. When the Invalided was founded, the order of C. C was superseded. 

CHRISTIAN COMMISSION, The United States, an important organization in 
the loyal states during the war of the rebellion, to aid and co-operate with lb * military 
commission,. and generally to assist in the cause of the union. \U purpose was to sup- 
ply material wants and comforts for the army, especially to the sick or wounded. It 
gave also an unsectarian religious help. Like the sanitary commission, it accomplished 
avast amount of valuable work. The C, 0. was originated by a call from the Young 
Men’s Christian association of New York. It is noticeable as one of the earliest signs, 
as well as causes, of the growing charity among different denominations so marked in 
recent years. 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION, a denomination of Christians which originated about the 
beginning of the I9ih c. in the United States of America, and is diffused over all the 
states*. ^ The name was assumed in avowed dislike to the acknowledgment of any human 
authority and to sectarian distinctions, and all doctrinal terms of communion were 
rejected, the Bible being adopted as the only rule of faith, and personal piety made the 
test of qualification for membership. The connection soon came to consl.4, however, 
almost exclusively of persons denying the divinity of Christ. 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION (ante), an organization of American Christians drawn 
mostly from the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches in various parts of the 
United States. The earliest organizations were "‘Republican Methodists,” scceders 
from the Methodist church in 1798, who took the name of “Christians.” In I SOD, there 
was a secession from the Baptist churches in Vermont, which soon grew to considerable 
importance. IS early at the same period there was a secession from the Presbyterian 
church in Tennessee and Kentucky, and a separate synod was formed. These three 
organizations finally merged in one body, and adopted the common name of “Chris- 
tians/* Each congregation is independent, and they take the Bible as their standard of 
doctrine. They hold that the Scriptures are inspired, and are of divine authority; that 
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svery man lias the right to interpret the Bible for himself, and that therefore differences 
of theological vwm no bar to church fellov/ship; that there is one God, but the 
cloctiiiie of th e /I unity ., is not generally received; that Christ is a divine being, that he 
pre-existed, and is the mediator between God. and man; that the sufferings of Christ 
atone for the sins ot all men, who, by repentance and faith, may be saved ; that immer- 
sion is the only proper form of baptism, and believers the only proper subjects for that 
ordinance; that communion at the Lord’s table is open to believers of all denomina- 
tions. In government and usage they are congregational, each church being indepen- 
dent, although, there are annual or state conferences which receive and ordain pastors, 
but can pass no daws that will be actually binding on the several churches. They have 
an American Christian convention, which has a regular constitution, officers, and 
departments. Among their institutions of learning are Hesperia and Piereo Christian 
colleges in Cali iornia ; Eureka college in Illinois; Bedford college, Butler iiniversitv, 
and Union Christian college in Indiana; Oskaloosa college in Iowa; Eminence' college 
and Kentucky university in Kentucky ; Christian university in Missouri; Christian col- 
lege in Oregon; and Bethany college in West Virginia, besides a number of theological 
seminaries and academies. Antioch college in Ohio, though not officially known as 
belonging to this connection, has had much favor in the denomination. 

'CHRISTIAN .ERA,- sometimes called the era of the incarnation, is now almost uni- 
versally employed in Christian countries, and is used by some eastern nations. Its 
epoch, or commencement, is the 1st of Jan. in the fourth year of the 194th olympiad, 
the 753d year from the foundation of Rome, and the 4,714th of the Julian period. It 
Is usually supposed to begin with the year of the birth of Christ, hut there are various 
opinions with regard to the year in which that event took place. The general opinion 
seems to be that Christ was born four years earlier than the dates now used imply. 
The C. E. was introduced into Italy in the 6th c., and began to be used in Gaul in the 
8th c., though not generally used in England before the close of .the 8th century. 
Before its introduction the usual practice in Latin countries was to distinguish the 
years by their number in the indiction. In the C. E. the years are distinguished by 
Arabic numerals, those before the birth of Christ being marked b.c. (before Christ), 
or A.c. (ante Christum); and those after Christ A. d. ( anno Domini , in the year of our 
Lord). There is difficulty in determining the years before Christ, since astronomers 
reckon the year preceding our era as the year 0 b.c.,. while chronologers call it 1 b.c. 
The latter seems to be correct, and by that method the leap years before Christ fall 
on the years 1, 5, 9, 18, etc., while those after Christ fall upon 4, 8, 13, etc. Dates of 
the O.’E. are greatly confused by variations of time for the beginning of the year. 
Dionyr-ius, who was the author of the C. E., began the first year on the 25th of Mar., or 
on the day of the Annunciation to the virgin Mary, 9 months before the birth of Christ. 
By this calculation the C. E. began 9 months and 7 days before our year 1, which 
began c«n the 1st ol* January. This beginning the year on the 35th of Mar. was the prac- 
tice in most Italian stales as late (in Pisa) as 1745. It was adopted in some papal docu- 
ments, and it wac employed in France about the middle of the 11th century. In some 
instances the year was counted from the 25tli of Mar. following our epoch, which 
would be 2 months and 24 days after our beginning of the era. A few writers of the 
6th and 7th centuries began the year on the 1st of January. In France, the practice as 
lute as the middle of "the lfifh c. was to begin the year with Easter; but in 1668 
Charles XX. directed that thereafter the year should commence on the 1st of January, 
In Germany, about the 11th e., it was usual to begin the year with Christmas, and this 
practice prevailed at Milam Borne, and other Italian cities in the 18th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries. In England, the practice of beginning the year at Christmas was intro- 
duced in the 7th c., and traces of it are found down to the 13th century. Gervase 
of Canterbury mentions that most writers of his country agreed in regarding Christmas 
as the first day of the. year, because it formed the term at which the sun finished and 
recommenced 'his minimi course. This is a remnant of the old Norse religion. In the 
severely cold regions of Scandinavia the return of the sun from its extreme southern 
declination was hailed with great rejoicing; the great yule festival was held, and offer- 
ings and thanksgiving marked the period." This was, of course, at the winter solstice, 
in early ages very nearly on the day of Christmas. When Anschar and other Roman 
Catholic missionaries penetrated to’ Denmark, they engrafted upon the heathen yule the 
Christian Christmas, and for the return of the material sun they taught the rising of the 
son of God. Thus, the church Christmas may be the successor not only of the Ionian 
saturnalia, blit of the Odinic yule. The memory of the latter is still strong among the 
rural population of England. In England, in the 12tli c., the practice prevailed of 
beginning the year on the Annunciation, the 25th of Mar. , and that was Hie general 
practice until the reformation of the calendar, in 1751, by a parliamentary law, which 
directed that the year 1752 should be reckoned from the 1st of Jan,, thus leaving 1751 
nearly three months short. English authors, however, have endeavored to make the 
beginning of the historical year on the 1st of January. The lifurgic year of the church 
of England began with the" first Sunday in Advent,, the Lord’s day before Christmas. 
These variations in the commencement of the year lead to much confusion in dates. 
The English revolution is popularly called the revolution of 1688; but if we reckon 
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from the 1st of Jan., it began in 1689. In the tables of modern works on chronology, 
the birth of Christ is placed in the year 4 before Christ. Some recent chronologers of 
eminence place the Nativity nearer'the Christian era. Eusebius dates the crucifixion in 
the year 38 a.d. ; but Augustine, Origen, and others, place it in the ; year 29 a.d. • la 
either case, the long-established date of the commencement of the C. 33. is not altered. 
Bee Chronology. 

CHRISTIANIA, a province ins. Norway; about 10,000 sq.m. ; pop. ’76, 489,915. It 
is a rough, mountainous region containing many lakes, and is traversed by the Glommer* 
the Drammen, and other rivers. The mineral products are copper, silver, and iron* 
Agriculture is scarcely profitable, though cattle and horses are raised in large numbers* 
Tire chief article of export is lumber. 

CHKISTI ART A, capital of Norway, is situated in the province of Aggerlunis, in a 
beautiful open valley on the northern side of the Christiana fiord. Pop. 75, 77,041. C. 
is the seat of the Norwegian government, the superior courts, and the dor thing. Besides 
the suburbs of Pipervigen, Hammarsborg, Yaterland, and Greenland, the town consists 
of C. properly so called (which was laid out by Christian IV. in 161 J, in Urn form of a 
regular parol lelogram of 1000 .paces in length and breadth); the Old Town or Opslo, 
where the bishop resides; and the citadel Aggerhuus, from which the broad straight 
streets' of the town can be fired upon. The most important public buildings are the royal 
palace, tile bank and exchange, the house of representatives or storthing, the governor’s 
palace, and the cathedral. To these may be added the university, the only one in Nor- 
way, which was opened in 181*3, and possesses a staff of 41 ordinary and 6 extraordinary 
professors. About 800 students attend it annually. This institution contains, besides 
various scientific collections, a library of about 150,000 books, a botanical garden, and 
an observatory (in 59° 54' 42" n. lai„ and 10° 50' e, long.). The latter was opened in 1833. 
C. has also some good schools and learned societies, of which ilie “society for northern 
antiquities” is famous. The manufactures of O. are cotton, oil, paper, soap, and bricks. 
There are also numerous distilleries and corn-mills. It exports in considerable quanti- 
ties wood, iron, anchovies, and glasswares. In 1871, 1894 vessels of 202,853 tons entered 
the port (which, however, is covered with ice for four months). It has a regular steam- 
boat communication with Gottenburg, Copenhagen, Kiel, Hull, and Leith. (X, by 
means of its bay, is connected with l5rammen .(pop. 18,838), famous for its extensive 
trade in timber, etc. The scenery of the whole bay is unsurpassed in beauty, 

CHEISTIAUTTY. It is proposed in the present article to give n very brief outline of 
the system of the Christian religion, and of the evidences by which its truth U established. 
The principal parts, both of the system and evidences of O., will be found noticed under 
separate heads. 

O. comes to us with a claim to be received as of divine origin. Il is no product of 
the human mind, but has for its author the Being whom if sets- before us as the object of 
worship. It is consequently altogether exclusive; it claims to be deemed the only true 
religion — “the truth”-— and" admits of no compromise nr alliance with any other ostun. 

U. cannot be viewed as distinct from the religion of the dews and, of 'tlu* patriarchs; 
it is the same religion accommodated to new circumstances; there has been a. change of 
dUpcnmtwn only." la studying either the system or the evidences of (\, we are com- 
pelled continually to revert from the New Testament to the Old, ami must in some 
measure trace the history of the- true or revealed religion through the previous and pre- 
paratory dispensations. 

The whole system of C. may be regarded as having its foundation in the doctrine 
of the existence of one God. Bee Gob. Next to this may he placed the doctrine of the 
fall (q.v.) of man. Man is represented as involved in misery In sin (q.v.)-— urighu/l and 
actual — and every individual of the human race as incapacitated for the service and fel- 
lowship of God, obnoxious to $ie displeasure of God, and Habit! to punishment in a future 
and eternal state of being. See Punishment, Future. And here we may regard the 
doctrine of the atonement (q.v,) as next claiming our attention— a doctrine taught in 
all the sacrifices (see Sacrifice) of the patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, as well as 
by the words' of inspired teachers. Man being utterly incapable of effecting bis own 
deliverance from sin and misery, God sent his Bon to save sinners, i<> deliver them from 
hell, to make them holy, and partakers of the eternal joy and glory of heaven. 

By those who regard Christ as a mere creature, atonement or n conciliation with God 
is made to depend on the repentance of man as its immediate cause; whilst the life and 
death of* Christ are represented as merely an example to us of obedience, virtue, and 
piety in the most trying circumstances; the doctrines of a propitiator v sacrifice, a sub- 
stitutionary obedience, and an imputed righteousness, with all that "form part of the 
same system, falling completely and even necessarily to the ground. Those doctrines, 
however, are all consistently maintained in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the generally received doctrine as to the person of Christ. See ( hi rist and Trinity. 
The very Incarnation (q.v.) of the Son of God is regarded as a glorious display of the 
divine condescension, and a wonderful exaltation of human nature; whilst a personal 
enjoyment of the highest dignity and bliss of which humanity is capable in the favor 
and fellowship of God for ever, is to be attained by faith in Jesus Christ. See Faith 
and Justification. 
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The mdisso.uole connection between faith and salvation arises from the divine 
- appointment, but secures a moral harmony, as it provides for bringing into operation — • 
in accordance with the intellectual and moral nature of man— of most powerful and 
excellent motives for all that is morally good, the partakers of salvation being thus fitted 
for ■the /fellowship of him into whose favor "they- are • received-;'' and as it prevents the 
possibility of any of them taking to themselves, or giving to others, the glory of that 
salvation which they really owe to Christ, and which they must therefore ascribe to 
Christ, as.God is a God of truth, and truth must reign in the kingdom of heaven. 

Salvation is ascribed by all Christians to the grace of God. The mission of Christ 
was an act of supreme grace; and all must be ascribed to grace for which we are 
indebted, to Christ. The doctrine of grace, however, is part of the system of C. on which 
important di i’f crenccs subsi.sk especially as to the relation of the grace of God to indi- 
vidual inch. Suc.li are the; differences concerning election (q.v.), and concerning the 
origin of faith, and man’s ability or inability to believe of himself. But by Christians 
generally* the personal relation of the believer to Christ, and his faith in Christ, are 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost or Spirit of God, the .third' person of the Godhead, and so to 
' the 'grace- of God. See A rminiuq, 'Calvinism, and Pel agius. 

In the view of all who hold the doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrines concerning 
the Spirit of God form a very important part of the Christian system. To the agency 
of this person of the Godhead, . • besides all that is ascribed to Him concerning the 
human nature of Christ, wc are indebted for all that is spiritually good in man; He, in 
the economy of grace, being sent by God, on the intercession of Christ, to communicate 
the blessings purchased by Christ in his obedience and death. Bee Holy Ghost. 

Salvation begins on earth; and whenever a man believes in Christ, he is a partaker 
of it — is in a state of salvation. It forms an essential part of the Calvinistic system, 
that he who is in a state of salvation always remains so, and that the salvation begun 
on earth is In every case made perfect in heaven. Bee Perseverance of Saints. 
Thus salvation is viewed as beginning in regeneration (q.v.), and as carried on in sanc- 
tiiication (q.v.), and all its joys as- connected with the progress of sanctification. Faith 
in Jesus Christ cannot be unaccompanied with repentance, and repentance is always 
renewed when the exercise of faith is renewed. For although all believers are saints or 
holy, as set apart to God, and in contrast to what, they previously were, yet there is none 
in this life free from temptation and sin; the successful tempter of our first parents, 
wlio assailed our Saviour with temptation and was defeated, being still the active 
enemy of man, against whom believers in Jesus Christ are called to contend, to watch, 
and to pray. Bee Devil. The sense of responsibility belongs .-to human nature; and 
the doctrine of a judgment (q.v.) to come may be considered as to a certain extent a 
doctrine of natural religion, as may also that of the immortality (q.v.) of the soul; but 
the dear and distinct enunciation of these doctrines belongs to the Christian revelation, 
to which belongs entirely the doctrine of the resurrection (q.v.) of the dead. 

Of the moral part of 0., which has already heen-Te.ferred to; it-ihay-'be'Bufficient here, 
to state, tied it is as harmonious with the doctrinal as it is inseparable from it; that it 
is founded upon the ntlrioutcs of God, and is perfectly illustrated in the character of 
Jesus Christ; and that it is divisible into two great parts— one, of the late of God, 
and t he ©Uu r, of the low of man, or of ourselves and our neighbors. See Law, Moeal, 

The an a. at (f f/n/cr, or of the attainment or the blessings of salvation, form an 
imporlunl part of the Christian system. Of these the Word of God — or divine revela- 
tion contained in the Bible (q.v.) — first claims attention as the means of conversion to 
Chri>t, and of nlijieafton- in Christ, the instrument by which salvation is both begun and 
carried on In men, The ordinances of God’s worship are among the means of grace. 
Thus prayer (q.v ) Is one of the chief means of grace. The sacraments (q v.) are means 
of grace, concerning the precise use of which, and their relative importance as compared 
with the other means, considerable difference of opinion prevails among Christians. The 
same rcmui k applies also to the combination of Christians into an organized body or 
community, ihe church (q.v.) with its own laws or system of church government (q.v.) 
ami church discipline (q.v.). 

VVe haw endeavor- d to sketch the outline of the system of C., as much as. possible 
according to the gene xl belief of Christians, merely Indicating the points on which 
the chief diuerences of opinion exist, Some of the principal controversies will be found 

noticed under separate heads. 

The truth of (\ is established by many different evidences, distinct and independent, 
but mutually corroborative. It appeals’ to reason, amf demands to have its claims 
examined undwidiniited. Nor is there any faith where there is not a mental conviction 
* arrived at by a piw - of soun 1 reasoning. 

The evidences of C. are very generally divided into two great classes, internal and 
external— the former consisting of* those which are found in the nature of the Christian 
system itself, and in its adaptation to the nature and wants of man; the latter, of those 
which are derived from other sources. The boundary between the two classes, however, 
is by no means so distinct in reality as it appears in the definition of the terms. Of the 
multitude of books which have been written on the subject of the evidences of C., some 
are devoted mainly to one of these classes, and some to the other; whilst some are 
occupied with the development of particular evidences or arguments, and some with 
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CHRISTIAN ENOWHEBGE, Society for Promoting, one of the great religious 
associations connected with the church of England, and the oldest of them ail.' It 
was founded in 1608, although it did not receive its present mime till 1701; and had 
for its object: “1. To promote and encourage the erecting of charity schools in all 
parts of England and- Wales, 2. To disperse, both at home and abroad, Bibles and 
tracts of religion; and, in general, to advance the honor of God, ami good of 
mankind, by promoting Christian knowledge, both at homo and in <>Jh r part.- of the 
world, by the best methods that should oiler.” These objects it 1ms never (-eased to 
pursue, chiefly directing its efforts to the British dominions; parfal lug at or<e of the' 
nature of an educational association, a missionary society, n Bible -oc ru, and a relig- 
ious tract society; and notwithstanding 11 k* operations of ollmr area: nciefios in 
these several departments of Christian benevolence, its revenue amount-', to about 
£100,000 a year. The Protestant missionaries who labor * ! in the s. of India m last 
century, were supported chiefly by this society, which has ah-o couiribuieu largely of 
its funds for the establishment of Christian schools in that country. 

CHRISTIAN NAME. See Name. 

CHRISTIAHSAND', the principal f. of the province or stiff of that mime in Norway, 
is situated at the month of the Topi dal self, in the hay of Christi-iu/and. Pop, ”bV 
12,137. C. is the residence of a bishop and high-bailiff or Rbft-n mi mend, and pns 
sesscs a ‘branch of the Norwegian bank, a gymnasium, and sc vend chard ; 1 . i . * founda- 
tions. The manufactures are leather, tobacco, cotton, etc. Sldpdmllding on ms also a 
considerable branch of its industry. The town, winch was limit in HMl hv Christian 
IV., has an excellent harbor, divided into two parts by the island of ndt’jem, upon, 
which are situated the quarantine hospital and custom ‘h on -u (\ exports rood, lob- 
Biers, and salmon in large quantities. The town and harbqr are protected by several 
fortifications. To the west of O. lies the harbor of Ny-IIoUesund. 

CHRIS' TIANSFEIiB , a settlement of Moravian brothers, in the northern p^rt of 
Schleswig, was founded in 1772. It consists of Gt houses and about dm inhabitants. 
The houses, which are well built, and cheerful in appearance, arc arranged in two 
parallel streets, with the church upon a green plot in the middle, dir* settlement 
is represented by the inspectors or chiefs appointed by the directors of the fraternity, 
and the representatives elected by the members of the sect. The muuifacturcs are 
linen, soap, cotton, leather, etc. 

CHETS TI ANS of ST. JOHN, or Nazareans, a sect in Persia, in the country 
around Lassorah. They seemingly deify John the Baptist and consider Jesus an impos- 
tor. They say that they dwelt on the Jordan in the time of Jesus, but were driven 
from Palestine hv the Mohammedans. Their name “ Christians” is whobv a misnomer. 
They consider the Jehovah of the Jews a spurious divinity, and Christ n false teacher; 
that the world was created by seven angels of darkness who inhabit the so von planets, 
and there is also a kingdom of light superintended by good angels Ih-hbtd these king- 
doms is a, regixm of splendor, and there is the supreme original being ‘Pcrba/atid the 


the refutation of objections, and in particular of what may be called a preliminary 
objection— -that a ; divine revelation can never be established by sufficient evidence at all. 
See Revelation. 

The evidence of miracles (q.v.) and the evidence of prophecy (q.v.), t wo of the principal 
branches of the external evidences of C.,will be found noticed in separnt con t ah ^ Another 
argument, 'which has been much elaborated — for example, in Pah \ ’s / k?kk ntt< - is i lerived- 
from the character and sufferings of the apostles and other first preachers of ( \ ; their high 
moral worth,- considered along with their great earnestness and devoted ness; tl e absence 
of all possibility of • selfish- or base motives ; and at the same time, their perfect oppor- 
tunity of knowung the truth or the facts "which they proclaimed. > -A subsidiary argument 
is found in the admission of* the great facts regarding Jesus of Nazareth, m tl e early 
opponents of Christianity. A most important; and valuable argument is found in the 
perfect coherence of all the parts of the Christian system., and in the agreement, as to the 
religion which they teach, of all the books of {Scripture. notwithstanding the w idely 
different dates of their composition, and their very different nature in other respects. 
See Bible. Tlie relation of the Jewish ceremonies to the doetrir.es of C, supplies 
another. argument of this kind, capable of being developed hi a mulliuideof particulars. 
The minor coincidences between the different books of Scripture have been pointed out 
with happy effect in the 'JJom PmiUrue of Raley, and in other works, The cbivraeter of 
our Savior supplies an argument of great pov/er: the impo^ibilin of the ini m ion of 
such a character, and of the history in which it is exhibited, In any effort of human 
genius, is also urged as corroborative; and the inconsistency of Urn morality *b played, 
with the supposition of imposture, has been dwelt upon with the same view. ‘The 
excellency, both of the doctrinal and moral ' part of the system of 0., its elevating and 
purifying* tendency, the agreement of its doctrine with the facts of man’s .-in fulness and 
misery, and the suitable provision which it makes for his most deeply felt wants, are 
principal branches of the internal evidence of its truth. The effects of C,. where it lms 
prevailed, supply a confirmatory argument in its favor, which, has formed the subject 
of works of great learning and interest. 




female principle, t Ajar, There are conflicts between the “worlds of darkness and of light, 
but light is to tumnph. The Mosaic and Christian systems of religion came from the 
region of darkness; but that of John the Baptist from the region of light. Baptism is 
the means of introducing men to the kingdom of light. John was married, but his 
children sprang from the Jordan. These people practice polygamy, and forbid mourning 
fc i r H 1(3 f eati * 1 hey have bye sacred books, of which four are doctrinal, and one treats 
of astrology. It is supposed that, 200 years ago, they numbered about 100,000. 

CHRIS 1 IANS of SI,. 1. HOM AS, the name of a branch of an old Persian church 
still _ exist! ng on the Malabar coast, formed originally by excommunicated Nestorians. 
Their liturgy is m the Syriac language. They still celebrate the earlv agape or love 
feast, use bread, salt, and oil m the communion of. the supper, ancl anoint infants in 
baptism. I heir priests aie allowed to marry. While the Portuguese held Malabar they 
were submissive to the Roman Catholic chureh, but as soon as the Dutch took control 
the Nestonan system was resumed. 

€HEISTIA¥STAB , the strongly fortified capital of a province of the same name in 
the s. of Sweden. It is situated on the Helge, about 9 m. from the Baltic* and. 265 s.w. 
o t b to c k 1 1 o 1 1 11 . O. is the residence of a governor, and the seat of a court of justice. 
It is a beautifully built town, and possesses an arsenal, a school, a magnificent church, 

: and a senatediouse. I op. 6,422, employed chiefly in the manufacture of woolen goods, 
leather, gloves, etc. 1 here is also some trade in wood, pitch, potash, etc. The town 
which was founded by Christian IV., has suffered many sieges during the wars between 
Denmark and Sweden. The province of Christianstad has an area of 2,400 m * non 
75,229,176. * 1 

CHKIS'TIAHSTED, the chief t. of the Danish island of St. Croix, in the West Indies.. 
It stands on the n.e. coast of the island, and has an excellent harbor, which is defended 
by a tort and <i battery. Here resides the governor-general of the Danish West Indies- 
The number of its inhabitants is 5,700. . 

CHRISTI ANSU.N D', a seaport on the w. coast of Norway, 85 m. w. s.w. of Trondh- 
jem, in 68 8’ m, and 7° 40' e. ; pop. 5,709. The town is built on three small islands by 
which its harbor is inclosed. The chief exports are fish and fish products. 

CHRISTIAN UNION CHURCHES, an organization projected at Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1865, and supposed to have 30,000 to 40,000 members, principally in the western and 
south-western states. Their leading doctrines, as stated in their publications, are: the 
outness of the church, with Christ the only bead, and the Bible the only rule of faith 
and practice; the good works of a Christian life the only condition of fellowship; the 
suppression of controversy; local or congregational church government; no preaching 
of party politics. They adopt the motto, “ In things essential, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity.” Baptism is a condition of membership, but in commu- 
nion they are practically unrestricted. 

CHEISTI'NA, Queen of Spain. See Maria Christina. 

CHRISTI'HA, Queen of Sweden, only child of the great Gnstavus Adolphus, was b.Dec., 
1626, and succeeded her father in 1682, when only six years old. Distinguished equally 
by beauty and the possession of a lively imagination, a good memory, and uncommon in* 
ielligence, she received the education rather" of a man than of a woman; and to this may 
in part be attributed the many eccentricities of her life. During her minority, the king 
dom was governed by the five highest officers of the state, the principal being chancellor 
Oxensticrn. In 1644, she assumed the reins of power, and, in 1650, was crowned with 
the title of king. She had previously declared her cousin, Charles Gustavus, her suc- 
cessor. For four years thereafter, she ruled the kingdom with vigor, and was remark- 
able for her patronage of learned and scientific men. In 1654, however, at the age of 
28, weary of the personal restraint which royalty imposed on her, she abdicated in favor 
of her cousin, reserving to herself sufficient revenues, entire independence, and .supremo* 
' authority over her suite arid household. Leaving Sweden, she proceeded to Brussels, 
where she embraced the Roman Catholic religion. She afterwards went to Rome, which 
she entered cm horseback, in the costume of^an amazon, with great pomp. Confirmed 
by pope Alexander VII., she adopted the surname of Alessandra. In 1656, she visited 
Paris; and the following year, on a second residence there, she caused her grand equerry, 
Momiideschi, who had enjoyed her entire confidence, to be executed in her own house- 
hold for treason In 1658, she returned to Rome, and, in 1660, the death of the king, 
her cousin, caused her to hasten to Sweden: but, failing in her attempt to be reinstated 
on the throne, she again left the country. In 1666, she aspired to the crown of Poland,, 
but was unnoticed by the Poles. The remainder of her life was spent in Rome inartis 
tic and scientific pursuits. Besides founding an academy, she collected valuable MSS., 
medals, and paintings, and died April 19, 1689. Much of her conduct favors the idea 
that at times she was scarcely sane. \ 

OH HI ST I'NO S s apolitical party in Spain during the regency of queen Christina, 
who were opposed to the Cariists. 7 ' . 

CHEIS'TISOH, Sir Robert, d.c.l., an eminent physician, son of Alexander Chris- 
fcison, professor of humanity in the university of Edinburgh, was b. at Edinburgh, July 
U. Iv. HI —58 
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18, 1797; was educated at the high school of his native place, and, in 1811, became a 
student at the university there. After graduating in 1819, he proceeded to London and 
Paris; and, in the French capital, studied toxicology under the celebrated Orlila, a 
department of medical science in which in Britain his name has become eminent. Com- 
mencing the practice of medicine at Edinburgh, he was, in .1832, appointed professor 
of medical jurisprudence in the university of that city, and, in 1883, was. promoted, to 
the chair of materia medica. Besides contributing papers on various subjects to medi- 
cal journals, G. is Author of a Treatise on Poisons , published in 1839, recognized as a 
standard work on the subject ; . Biographical Sketch of Edward Turner , M.D. K 1887, being 
an address delivered before the Harveian society of Edinburgh ; a treatise On Granular 
Regeneration- "of-- the '• -Kklneys, .1 889 ; • and The Dispensatory, a Commentary on the Phar- 
macopoeias of &rmt Britain, -1843. Twice president of the royal college of physicians, 
Edinburgh, and ordinary physician to the queen in Scotland, in 1HT1 be was created a 
.baronet. In 1877, sir Robert retired from professorial and other public work. 

CHRISTLXEB, Theodor, d.d,, b. 1888; a native of Wurteniberg; educated at 
Tubingen, a teacher in France, a preacher in London, and an author of lectures on 
■Modern Tbulrt: and C/mslim Belief. • He returned to Germany in 1863, and was made 
professor of theology at. Bonn. In 1878, lie was a delegate to the evangelical alliance, 
meeting that year in New York. At its sessions his addresses excited great interest, 

CHRISTMAS, the day on which the nativity of the Savior is observed. The institution 
of this festival is attributed by the spurious Decretals to Telesphorns, who flourished in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius (188-61 a.d.), but the first certain traces of it are found 
about the time of the emperor Commodus (180-93 a.d.), In the reign of Diocletian 
(284-805 a. d.)j while that ruler was keeping court at Nicomedia, he learned that a mul- 
titude of Christians were assembled in the city to celebrate the birthday of Jesus, and 
having ordered the church doors to be closed, he set fire to the building, and all the 
worshipers perished in the flames. It does not appear, however, that there was any 
uniformity in the period of observing the nativity among the early churches; some held 
the festival in the month of May or April, others in Jan. It is, nevertheless, almost 
certain that the 25th. of Dec. cannot be the nativity of the Savior, for it is then the 
Jieigbt of the rainy season, in Judea, and shepherds could hardly be watching their flocks 
by night in the plains. 

G. not only became the parent of many later festivals, such as those of the Virgin, 
but especially from the 5th to the 8th c., gathered round it, as it were, several other festi- 
vals, partly old and partly new, so that what may be termed a Christman cycle sprang 
up, which surpassed all other groups of Christian holidays in the manifold richness of its 
festal usages, and furthered, more than any other, the completion of the orderly and 
systematic distribution of church festivals over the whole year. Not, casually or 
arbitrarily was the festival of the nativity celebrated on UJb 25th of Dec. Among 
the causes that co-operated in fixing this period as .the proper one, perhaps the most 
powerful was, that almost all the heathen nations regarded the winter-solstice as a most 
important point of the year, as the beginning of the renewed life and activity of the 
powers of nature, and of the gods, who were originally merely the symbolical personi- 
fications of these. In more northerly countries, this fact must have made, itself pecu- 
liarly palpable— hence the Celts and Germans, from the oldest times, celebrated the 
season with the greatest festivities. At the winter-solstice, the Germans held their 
great yule-feast (see Yule), in commemoration of the return of the fiery sun wheel; 
and believed that, during the twelve nights reaching from the 35th Dec. to the 0th 
Jan., they could trace the personal movements and interferences on earth of their great 
deities, Odin, Berehta, etc. Many of the beliefs and usages of the old Germans, ami also 
of the Romans, relating to this matter, passed over from heathenism to thrMianity, 
and have partly survived to the present day. But the church also sought to combat, and 
banish — and it was to a large extent successful — the deep-rooted lean hen feeling, by 
adding— for the purification of the heathen customs and feasts which it retained— its 
grandly devised liturgy, besides dramatic, representations oPthe birth of Christ, and the 
first events of his life. Hence sprang the so-called “manger-songs,” and a multitude of 0. 
carols, as well as G. dramas, which, at certain time, sand places, degenerated into farces or 
fools’ feasts (q.v.). Hence also originated, at a later period, the Christ -trees, or Christmas- 
trees, adorned with lights and gifts, the custom of reciprocal presents, and of special G. 
meats and dishes, such as 0. rolls, cakes, currant-loaves, dumplings, etc. Thus, C, 
became a universal social festival for young and old, high, ami low # as no other 
Christian festival could have become. 

In the Roman Gatholic church, three masses are performed at C.— one at midnight, 
one at daybreak, and one in the morning. The day is also celebrated by the Anglo- 
Catholic church — special psalms are sung' a special preface is made in the communion 
service, and the Athanasian creed is said or sung. The Lutheran church, on the conti- 
nent, likewise observes C.; but the Presbyterian churches in Scotland, and the whole 
of the English dissenters, reject it, in its religious aspect, us a “human invention,” and 
as “ savoring of papistical will- worship,” although, in England, dissenters as well as 
churchmen keep it as a social holiday, on which there is a complete cessation from all 
business. But within the last hundred years, the festivities once appropriate to 0. have 
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iiniicli fallen off. These at one time lasted with more or less brilliancy till Candlemas, 
;&nu with gi eat spirit till twelftli-day; but now a meeting in the evening, composed, when 
possible, ox the various branches and members of a family, is all that distinguishes the 

•day above others. » 

CHRISTMAS-BOX, a small money-gift to persons in an inferior condition on the day 
after Christmas, which is hence popularly called boxing-day. The term, and also the 
•custom, are essentially English, though the making of presents at this season and at the 
new year is of great antiquity. A number of interesting particulars concerning the 
jChristmas-box.wiL be found in Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Here, we need refer only 
.to the usage in its later aspect. Within the memory of middle-aged persons, the 
practice -or giving Christmas-boxes, or petty presents, to apprentices, domestic servants, 
and tradesmen, had become a serious social nuisance, more particularly in London, 
where every old custom seems to linger, and is most difficult to be got rid of. Householders 
felt under an obligation to give money to the apprentices in the shops where they dealt, 
also to various inferior parish officers, including scavengers and lamplighters ; while 
shopkeepers, oil the other hand, were equally impelled to make presents to the male and 
female servants of their customers. Thus, as referred to iu Christmas, a poem: 

“ G-ladly, the boy, with Christmas-box in hand, » • 

Throughout the town his devious route pursues; 

And, of his master’s customers, implores 
The yearly mite: often his cash he shakes; 

The which, perchance, of coppers few consists, 

Whose dulcet jingle fills his little soul 
With joy.” 

At length the Christmas-box system became such an intolerable grievance, that trades- 
men stuck up notices in their windows that no Christmas-boxes would be given; and at 
the same time, the public authorities issued remonstrances to the same effect. At 
Christmas, 1836, the secretary of state for foreign affairs issued a circular to the different 
embassies, requesting a discontinuance of the customary gifts to the messengers of the 
foreign department, and other government servants. Since this period, the practice 
has greatly decreased, doubtless to the improvement of the self-respect of the parties 
interested. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. The word carol (Ital. carola, and Fr. carole, a round dance — 
probably from Lut. corolla; Welsh, coroli . to reel, to dance; the name is thence applied 
to the music or song accompanying such a dance: carillon is probably allied) signifies a 
song of joy. The practice of singing carols, or, at all events, sacred music, in celebra- 
tion of the nativity of Christ as early as the 2d c., is considered as proved by the cir- 
eumstance ‘that a large sarcophagus belonging to that period has sculptured upon it a 
representation of a Christian family joining in choral praise for this purpose. A century 
or two after this, however, the O/C. seem to have sadly degenerated, and become, in 
fact, so indecent, that the clergy found it necessary to forbid them. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, merriment and piety were pleasantly 'combined in English life, a peculiar- 
ity that affected the C. 0. of that period not a little; but by the 13th c. the jocosity had 
unhappily lapsed into what would now»be considered profanity. The oldest printed collec- 
tion of English €1 C. hears the date of 1521. The' majority of these, though written by 
men of learning — priests and teachers — exhibit a lamentable ignorance of the character 
of the two most prominent persons iu the carols— Mary and Jesus. In 1525 was kept 
the “still Christmas,” on account of the illness of king Henry; but with this exception, 
the sacred season appears to have been regularly celebrated with joyous music and songs 
during the Tudor period. In 1562, C. C. of a more solemn nature were introduced. By 
the Puritan parliament Christmas was abolished altogether, and holly and ivy were 
made seditious badges; and in 1630 the Psalms, arranged as carols, were advertised. After 
the restoration, theO. 0. again exhibited a hearty, cheerful, and even a jovial character. 
Those with which the dawn of Christmas is now announced in England are generally* 
religious, though not universally so. In France, the carols at this season used to be much 
less’ "sacred than gay. Often, indeed, they were grossly Bacchanalian. 

See an interesting paper in the Athena um for*Dec. 20, 1856; also Sandys’s Christmas 
Carols, 8vo, 1833; Sylvester’s Christmas Carols and Ballads. 

CHRISTMAS ROSE. See Hellebore. 

CHRISTOL’OGY is the doctrine of the person of Christ. The word itself is to he 
found, once or so, in the divines of the 17th c. (see Dean Trench on the Study of Words), 
but the depagment of scientific theology which it now represents is almost entirely the 
growth of modern, and particularly of German inquiry. As yet, it can hardly he said 
that the word C. is accredited in Great Britain, but the same differences of opinion which 
led to its adoption in Germany, are beginning to manifest themselves here also. There 
are only three methods of apprehending the doctrine of the person of Christ. First, 
there is the rationalistic method. This consists in representing, the development of the 
Messianic idea in Jewish history as purely natural, and conditioned by purely human 
and historical influences — in short, as a subjective or self-originated notion, to which 
there was no correspondent divine reality. * Second, there is, wliat, for want of a better 
word, we may call the spiritualistic methou (that of theologians like. Meander, Kothe, 
etc.). This consists in representing the development of the Messianic idea in Jewish 
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history as both natural and supernatural; that is to say, it asserts the existence of a 
divine objective reality (“the eternal Son of God”) as the basis of the subjective idea im 
the minds of the Jews, and regards the growth of that idea, and the influence of histor- 
ical circumstances* as the result of a supernatural providence, which culminated in the 
revelation “of the mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.” Third, there is the 
dogmatic method, which is the one accepted by the common order of theologians, This, 
consists in representing the doctrine of the person of Christ as symbolically known to the 
spiritually-minded among God’s people from the earliest ages. “Abraham saw his; 
(Christ’s) day afar off.” This is interpreted to signify that, by the grace of prophetic 
illumination, the righteous men of old were enabled to foresee in a mysterious and inex- 
plicable manner the atonement of Christ, as it happened in history. Admitting with 
the spiritualistic theologians, that the Messianic idea among the Jews underwent, in some 
sense, a historical development, the dogmatic Christologists differ, in general, from the 
former by attributing to the higher minds such a knowledge of the -work of Christ, as. 
logically involves a knowledge of his person and character. The entire absence, how- 
ever, of any /personal traits of Christ in the Old Testament, such as might; be expected 
of those who had seen him even with the eye of faith, has induced many orthodox theolo- 
gians to shrink from making any statement in regard to what may have been the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ among the ancient Jews. 

CUBIST OPHE, Henri, king of Hayti, b. Oct 6, 1767, was at one period "a slave and 
tavern-cook in Cape Town, St Domingo, and afterwards overseer of a plantation, In 
1790, he joined the black insurgents against the French, and, from his gigantic stature, 
energy, and courage, soon became a leader among them. By Toussainl Lm?v crim e, lie 
was appointed brig. gen., and employed to suppress an insurrection headed by Moyse 
or Moses, his nephew. C. captured the latter, and on his execution, succeeded him as 

f overnor of the northern province of French St. Domingo. In 1802, he gallantly 
ef ended Cape Town when gen. Leclere arrived there with a French army destined for 
the reduction of the blacks, and effected his retreat with 3.000 men, after having burned 
the greater part of the town. The perfidious seizure of Toussaint he ample revenged, 
and during the short-lived government of Dessalines, who was slain by a military con- 
spiracy in Oct., 1806, C. was gen. -in-chief of the Hayti an army. In Feb., 1807, he was 
appointed president of Hayti for life. A republic being, about the same time, organized 
at Fort au- Prince, with Petion at its head, civil war commenced between them. On 
Mar. 28, 1811, C. was proclaimed Icing of Hayti, by the name of Henri L, and solemnly 
crowned, June 2, 1812. In 1814, he and Petion suspended hostilities, mid by his power 
and skill, C. was enabled to counteract the attempts made by France to regain its 
authority in the island. His avarice and cruelty led to an insurrection, which was aided* 
by gen. Boyer, who bad succeeded Petion in 3818; and the rebellion having spread to 
Cape Town, C.’s deposition was proclaimed, at the head of the troops, by the duke of 
Marmalade, one of the first dignitaries , in the kingdom. Deserted by his body-guard 
and all his nobles, lie shot himself, Oct, 8, 1820.” He left a code of laws, which he 
called the “Code Henri,” in imitation of the Code Napoleon. 

CHRISTOPHER, Herb. See Ac'ivea. 

CHRISTOPHER, Saint, a saint of the Roman Catholic and Greek churches. He is 
supposed to have suffered martyrdom about the middle of the 3d century. According 
to vulgar legend, C., whose name was originally Adokimm fthe unrighteous), was a native 
of Palestine, Syria, or Lycia, and a person of prodigious bulk and strength. His height 
was 12 feet. So proud was he of his gigantic frame, that he would serve only the migh- 
tiest princes. Having attached himself to one, who went for the greatest of his day, 
C. stayed with him for a short time, but soon discovered that his master was terribly 
afraid of the devil, in consequence of which, C., with fearless consistency, passed into 
the service of the latter. One day, however, when the devil and he chanced to he 
walking through a wood, they came across an image of Christ. Ills new master exhib- 
ited such perturbation and alarm at the sight, that C. entirely lost confidence in him, 
and resolved to find out the Savior, and follow him. For a long while lie searched in 
vain, but finally he fell in with a hermit, who showed him Christ, and baptized him. 
C. despised the customary penances, and in consequence, it was imposed on him to 
carry Christian pilgrims on his shoulders over a stream which had no bridge. One 
day, a little child came to the stream; C. took it on his shoulders, but soon began to 
sink under the weight of his burden. The child was Christ himself, and to prove if, 
he commanded C. to stick his staff into the ground. lie did so, and next morning it 
had blossomed into a palm-tree bearing fruit. This miracle converted thousands to 
Christianity. C,7s success excited the enmity of Da gnus, the prefect of that region, 
who put him in prison, scourged him with red-hot rods, put a burriimr helmet on his 
head, and clapped him on a burning stool. C. still remained uninjured. Multitudes of 
poisoned arrows were now discharged against him, but they rebounded from bis charmed 
body, and one even wounded the prefect himself in the eye. C. pitied his tormentor, 
and freely offered his head to the executioner, that the prefect might be healed by the 
blood which should flow from it. This was^one, and, as a matter of course, Dairnus 
and his family became Christians. The Greek church celebrates his festival on the 9th 
of May; the Roman Catholics, on the 25th of July. 
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St. C. was greatly invoked in times of pestilence, or when people were digging for 
treasures, to frighten away the spirits who watched over them. The formula used was 
cal l ed a Christopher $ prayer. He was also the patron of an order of moderation, founded 
In Austria in 1517, for the purpose of checking excessive drinking and swearing, and 
which was called the order of St Christopher. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, St., or, popularly, Si Kitts , an island near the n.e, hend of the 
great arch of the Antilles, 46 m. to the w. of Antigua, and 2 m. to the n. of Nevis. With 
n very unequal breadth, it is 20 m. long fro& s.e. to n.w., containing about 44,000 acres, 
&nd (1871) 28,169 inhabitants. It belongs to Great Britain, and has a legislature of its 
own, with an executive immediately subordinate to the govern or-in-chief of the Leeward 
group, residing in Antigua. In 1876, the revenue of the colony was £82,000, having 
been only £8, 688 in 1884; so that, under the system of free labor, it had increased nearly 
nine-fold in 42 years. During the same interval, the imports had risen in value from 
£68,018 to £189,000, and the exports from £105,267 to £156,000. The staple exports 
•are sugar, mm, and molasses. The debt of the island in the year 1876 amounted to 
■£6,000. Education is in a promising condition. In the year 1865, there were 27 schools 
receiving government aid, attended by 1867 pupils, in all— 11 of the establishments 
belonging to the church of England, 8 to the Moravians, and 8 to the Wesleyans. 

The chief towns, both of them seaports with open roadsteads, are Basse-Terre, 
defended by fort Smith, and Sandy Point, protected by fort Charles and Brimstone Hill. 
Of fort Smith, the exact lat, and long, are 17° 17’ 7" n., and 62° 48' west. The mean 
.annual temperature of these places, and of the coast generally, is about 80° F. ; but the 
.mornings and evenings, even of the hottest days, are agreeably cool. The length of the 
Island is traversed by a well-wooded ridge of volcanic origin, which has in its center a 
•crater; and towards the w. extremity of the range, rises the nearly perpendicular crag of 
Mt. Misery, with an altitude of 8,711 ft. above the level of the sea. Over the adjacent 
slopes, which gradually descend to the water’s edge, this central range sends down sev- 
eral streams — almost every plantation, in fact, receiving its rivulet in the rainy season. 
The springs, though numerous, are yet mostly brackish; and indeed the southern 
•extremity of the island presents a number of salt ponds. 

St. Kitts, appropriately named by the natives “the fertile isle,” was discovered by 
Go! umbus in 1498, and colonized by the English in 1628, who were almost immediately 
joined by some French 'adventuifers. After treacherously exterminating the Caribs, the 
'.French and English, often quarreling, occupied the island, till, in 1713, the treaty of 
Utrecht gave the whole to England. In 1782, during the war of American independ- 
ence, St. Kitts was captured by the French, but restored. On July 31, 1865, a terrific 
lire took place at Basse-Terre. 

CHRISTOP'ULUS, Athanastos, 1772-1847; a Greek poet, the son of aWallachian 
priest. He studied at : -Buda and Padua, and became teacher in the family of the 
Wallachian prince Mourousi, and, after the fall of that prince, he assisted the hospod&r 
•Canid ja in drawing up a code of laws for the nation. He wrote love ditties and 
drinking songs, which are very popular among the Greeks. He is also the author of a 
tragedy, and some philological works. 

CHRIST’S COLLEGE, Cambridge, was originally founded by Henry VI., under the 
-name of God’s house, and was intended by him. to consist of a master, 12 fellows, 
.-and 47 scholars. In 1505, however, there were only three fellows besides the master, 
•When lady Margaret, countess of Richmond and Derby, mother of Henry VII., “count- 
ing herself, as of the Lancaster line, heir to all Hemy YI.’s godly intentions,” made 
•up the full number, and endowed the college liberally, changing its name to Christ’s 
college. Edward VI. added one fellow, and three scholars; and sir John Finch and 
sir Thomas Baines increased the number of fellows to fifteen. C. C. possesses many 
rich benefactions for the encouragement of students, amongst which are specially to be 
noticed four studentships founded by Christopher Tancred, worth £107 per annum, 
and tenable for three years after taking the degree of b.a. A student is elected annu- 
ally before coming into residence. Amongst the illustrious men connected with this 
■college may be noted bishop Latimer, John Milton, and Ralph Cudwortk, author of the 
Intellectual System. 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, Newgate street, London, was founded on the site of the 
Grey friars' monastery, by Edward VI., June 26, 1558, as a hospital for orphans and 
foundlings. It is usually called the “ blue-coat school,” on account of the dress worn 
bv the boys. This consists of a blue woolen gown or coat with a narrow red leather 
.girdle round the waist, yellow breeches, and yellow stockings, a clergyman’s bands at 
the neck, and a small blue worsted cap, but this last they seldom wear, and are gen- 
erally seen going about bareheaded— such has been the costume of the boys since the 
foundation of the school in the reign of Edward VI. ; the persistency in it through suc- 
cessive generations, affording a curious instance of the unchangeableness in some of the 
English’ usages. No boy is admitted before seven years of age, or after 10, and none can 
remain after 15, with the exception of “king’s hoys” (i.e., those who attend the mathe- 
matical school founded by Charles II. if? 1672) arid “ Grecians” (i.e., the highest class 
o f scholars in the hospital*), of whom eight are sent on various scholarships to the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Altogether, about 800 boys can he admitted. The 
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right of presentation is vested in the managing governors. ^ These are the lord mayor of 
London, the aldermen, and 12 common council men. Besides these, all noblemen and 
gentlemen who benefit the hospital to the extent of £400 are governors. The manag- 
ing governors are the patrons of several churches, chieflyjn Surrey and Essex. The 
most of the income of C. H., Which amounts to about £50, 000, is derived from lega- 
cies subsequent to its original charter. King Charles’ foundation enriched it by 
£7,000, with an additional annuity of £870 10#., for the purpose of educating yearly 
10 boys for the sea-serviee. Most of the bftilding perished in the great fire of 1000 ; but, 
through the generosity of the corporation of London, and the liberal help of wealthy 
Englishmen, it was soon rebuilt, under the superintendence of sir Christopher. Wren. 
In the course of time, the new T hospital fell into decay, and in 1825, a third structure 
was erected by Mr. Shaw. The great hall, of the hospital is a magnificent room, second 
jonly to that of Westminster. G. H. is essentially a classical institution, Latin and Greek 
being the basis of education; but, to satisfy the wants arising from the changed condi- 
tion of society, the modern languages, drawing, etc. , are also taught. In 1688', the gov- 
ernors built a preparatory school at Hertford, where the children are trained till they 
are old enough to enter the hospital. The girls, however, remain permanently here. 
It can receive about 400 of both .sexes. Dependent schools in Newgate street accommo- 
date 1200 children. Several eminent persons have been educated at G. 1L, such as 
Camden, Stillingfleet, Coleridge, and Lamb. 

CHRIST’S THORH. See Jujube and Paliurus. 

CHROMAT IC, in music, is a term applied to a series of notes at the distance of a 
semitone from each other. Such a series is produced by dividing the whole tones of 
the diatonic scale into semitones, so that with the two diatonic semitones, already in the* 
natural scale, the octave is divided into 12 semitones. The word G. is from the Greek, 
and means colored. Ascending O. passages are formed by the whole tones of the dia- 
tonic scale being raised or elevated by a sharp or a natural, according to key, and 
descending passages by their being lowered by a flat or a natural, thus: 


It is usual to speak of the C. scale, but that is wrong, as it is only a melodious pro- 
gression of semitones, certain notes of which belong to, and form" the diatonic scale, 
showing that the foundation of the system of music does not rest on a C. basis, but on 
the natural diatonic progression of sounds. 

CHROMATIC, in optics. See Achromatic. 

CHROMATICS is that part of the science of optics (q.v.) which explains the properties 
of the colors of light and of natural bodies. Before 1666, when sir Isaac Newton began 
to investigate this subject, the notions which prevailed respecting the nature of colors 
were purely fanciful. Till Descartes’ time, indeed, it seems not to have been conceived 
that color had anything to do with light. As examples of the notions prevalent at very 
early times, we may cite those propounded by Pythagoras and Zeno. According to the 
former, color was the superficies of bodies; according to the latter, it was “ the first con- 
figuration of matter”— whatever that may he. It is now settled that -white light is not 
homogeneous, hut consists of rays of different colors, endued with different degrees of 
refrangibility, and that the different colors of bodies arise from their reflecting this or 
that kind of rays most copiously. According to this, a body that appears red reflects 
red rays in greater abundanccfthan the others; and one that appears black reflects none 
of the rays— -in other words, absorbs all the light that falls, upon it. The analysis of a 
beam of the sun’s light by a prism was the experiment by which Newton demons! rated 
his great optical discovery of the unequal refrangibility "of the variously colored raws, 
and laid the foundations for the above theory of color. ‘ The reader will find an account 
of this experiment, and of the most interesting phenomena presented bv the spectrum, 
under the article Spectrum. Newton concluded from his experiments that white light 
is composed of seven colors, which he called the primary colors — viz* red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet, and that all other shades of color arise from ‘the 
admixture of these in different proportions. Sir David Brewster, on the other hand, 
conceives that he has established that the primary colors are only three in number — -red, 
■yellow, and blue. This result lie obtained by examining the rays of the spectrum 
through. different absorbing media— a mode of experiment now admitted to be fallacious 
in principle. Professor Maxwell, by direct examination of the rays, concludes that the 
S 11 ? 6 Pnjaary colors are red, green, and blue. . Recently, a theory has been propounded, 
that all the colors are the results of the admixture of white light and of shade, or dark- 
ness; but as yet no attempt has been made to support this theory by direct experiment 
on the sun s rays. It is rested on results obtained by combining by motion certain pro- 
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portions of white and black pigments on a revolving card. 
pension, and Newton’s Rings. 


See the articles Light, Dis- 


CHRO MATYPE (Or. chrome, color; typos, impression), a photographic process, thus 
described by its discoverer, Mr. R. Hunt. One dram of sulphite of copper is dis- 
solved in one ounce of distilled water, to which is added half an ounce of a saturated 


stage of the process, we get a negative picture; but if the action of light is continued,, 
the browning gives way, and a positive yellow picture on a white ground is obtained. 
In either case, if the paper, when removed from sunshine, is washed over with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, a very beautiful positive picture results. In practice, it will be 
found advantageous to allow the bleaching action to go on to some extent; the picture 
resulting from this will be clearer and more defined than that obtained when the action 
is checked at the brown stage. To fix these pictures, it is necessary to remove the 
nitrate of silver, which is done by washing them in pure water. If the water contains 
any chlorides, the picture suffers, and long soaking in such water obliterates it— or, if a 
few grains of common salt be added, the apparent destruction is rapid. The picture is, 
however, capable of restoration, all that is necessary being to expose it to sunshine for 
a quarter of an hour, when it revives ; but instead of being of a red color, it assumes a 
lilac tint, the shades of color depending upon the quantity of salt used to decompose 
the chromate of silver which forms the shadow parts of the picture. Mr. Bingham sug- 
gested the substitution of sulphate of nickel for sulphate of copper, as yielding a higher 
degree of sensitiveness and greater definition. Neither process has been much used. 

CHROMIC ACID, composed of trioxide of chromium and water; formula, CrOJBL. 
It forms coloring pigments, such as chromate of lead, and chromate and bichromate of 
potash ; and is used as a caustic in surgery. 

CHROMIC IRON, or Chromite, ore of chromium, found in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Shetland islands, Scotland, France, and other places. It usually occurs in 
mass, but is sometimes crystallized in octahedrons. Oxides of chromium and iron are 
its ingredients. 

CHRQ'MIXJM (chrome, color) is a metal, so called from the many-colored compounds 
it produces. It was discovered by V'auquelin in 1797. C. occurs naturally as the chro- 
mate of lead (PbO,Cr0 3 ), and the chromite of iron, chrome iron ore (Fe0,Cr 2 0 3 ), at Unst 
and Fei.lar in the Shetlands, and Portsoy in Banffshire, etc. The metal has been obtained 
in powder and in scales, but as a metal it possesses no interest. The principal com- 
pound of C. is the bichromate of potash, obtained by heating chrome iron ore in powder 
with, one fourth of its weight of niter, and then digesting in water, which dissolves out 
the chromate of potash (K"0,Cr0 8 ), a yellow salt, and when this is acted upon by sul- 
phuric add, it is converted into bichromate of potash (K0,2Cr0 3 ), readily crystallizes in 
orange-red crystals, which is soluble in water, and is largely used by the dyer and calico- 
printer. If this salt be added to a solution of lead, an abundant yellow precipitate 
occurs of chromate of lead (PbQ,GT0 8 ), or chrome yellow, which is used largely by the 
painter as a yellow pigment. A sesquioxide of 0. (CivOA chrome green, possessing a 
bright green color, \vli!ch renders it useful in enamel-painting, and being innocuous, it 
is now introduced into paper-hangings instead of the highly dangerous arsenical green 
pigment. The bichromate of potash is employed in conjunction with sulphuric acid as 
an agent in bleaching palm-oil and other oils and fats. 

CHRONICLE (from ckronm, time), denotes a history in which events are treated in 
the order of time. A C. is understood to differ from annals in being more connected 
and full, the latter merely recording individual occcurenees under the successive years 
or other dales. .Most of "our older "histories were called chronicles, such as the Saxon 
Chronicle , IloUmhetfs Chronicle . The term is seldom applied to a modern book, but fre- 
quently to a newspaper — as, for instance, The Morning Chronicle, 

CHRONICLES, the name of two of the books of the Old Testament, as found in the 
common English Bible. In the Hebrew canon the 0. form but one book, which is 
entitled Merits of the Times— and this appears to have been a designation commonly 
applied to special histories — in more definite shape. Events of the Times of lying David, or 
the like. Tin* Greek translators divided the long Hebrew book into two, and adopted 
the title r l kings Omitted, that is, not recorded in the other historical ‘books. Jerome 
suggested the title thro n icon, whence comes the English name. The book of 0. begins 
with Adam and ends abruptly in the middle of Cyrus’s decree of restoration. The con- 
tinuation of the narrative is found in the book of Ezra, which fills up the fragment of 
the decree of the Persian king. Of the authorship of C. nothing is known except what 
can be determined hv internal evidence. The language implies that the book is one 
of the latest of the Old Testament. In the Hebrew Bible it is placed last. As to the 
time of the writimr of 0., it is argued that the chronicler wrote after the fall of the 
Persian monarchy* What seems to be certain and important for a right estimate of 
the book is that' the author lived a considerable time after Ezra, and stood entirely 
under the influence of the religious institutions of the new theocracy. This point of 
view determined the nature of 'his interest in the early history of his people. The true 
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importance of Hebrew history had always centered in the fact that this petty nation was. 
'the people of Jehovah, the spiritual God. The tragic interest wh ichidisti ngu ishes the 
annals of Israel from- the- 'forgotten history of Moab or Damascus lies wholly in that 
long contest which finally vindicated .the reality of spiritual things and the supremacy 
of Jehovah’s purpose, in the political ruin of the nation winch was the faithless 
depositary of these sacred truttis. After the captivity, it was _ impossible to write the 
history of Israel’s fortunes otherwise than in a spirit of religious pragmatism. But 
within the limits of the religious conception of the plan and purpose of the Hebrew 
history more than one point of view might be taken. The book of Kings looks upon 
history in the spirit of the prophets. But before the chronicler wrote, the last spark 
of prophecy had become extinct. The Jerusalem of Ezra was organized no longer as 
a nation, but as a municipality and a church. The center of religious life was no 
longer the prophetic word, but the ordinances of the Pentateuch and the liturgical 
service of the sanctuary. The religious vocation of Israel was no longer national, but 
ecclesiastical and municipal; and the historical continuity of the nation was vividly 
realized only within the walls, of Jerusalem and the courts of the temple, in the solemn 
assembly and stately ceremonial of a feast day. These influences naturally operated 
most strongly on those who were officially attached to the sanctuary. To a Levi to, even 
more than to other Jews, the history of Israel meant above all things the history of 
Jerusalem, of the temple, and of the temple ordinances. The author of 0. betrays 
in every page his essentially Levitieal habit of mind. To such a mind, in the fallen 
condition, of the Jews as a political nation, there seemed to be room for a new history, 
which should 'Confine itself to matters still interesting to t lie theocracy of Zion, keep- 
ing Jerusalem and the temple in the foreground, and developing the divine signifi- 
cance of the history in its causes and results, not so much with reference to the 
prophetic word as to the fixed legislation of the Pentateuch, so that the whole narra- 
tive might be made to teach that the glory of Israel lies in the observance of the 
divine law and ritual. For the sake of systematic completeness, the author of the 
C. begins with Adarn; but he had nothing to add to the Pentateuch, and the period 
from Moses to .David contained little that served his. purpose. He therefore contracted 
the early history into a series of genealogies, which were by no means the least inter- 
esting part of his work at a time whom every Israelite was concerned to prove the 
purity of Ms Hebrew descent. From the death of Saul the history becomes fuller, 
and runs parallel with the books of Samuel and Kings. The limitations of author’s 
interest in past times appear in the omission, among other particulars, of David’s 
reign in Hebron, of the disorders in his family and the revolt of Absalom, of tlireireum- 
stances of Solomon’s accession, and of many details as to the wisdom and splendor of 
that sovereign, as well as of his fall into idolatry. In the latter historv the ten 
tribes are quite neglected, and political affairs in Judah receive attention, not in pro- 
portion to their intrinsic importance, but according as they serve to exemplify God’s 
help to the obedient and his chastisement of the rebellious. That the author always 
unwilling to speak of the misfortunes of good rulers, is not to be ascribed U> a desire 
to suppress the truth, but shows that the book was throughout composed not in purely 
historical interest, but with a view to inculcate a practical" lesson. The more important 
additions which the chronicler makes to the old narrative consist parllv of full details 
of points connected with the history of the sanctuary and the great* feasts, or the 
archaeology of the Levitieal ministry, and partly of narratives of victories and defeats, 
of sins and punishments, of obedience and its reward, which could be made to point 
a plain religious lesson in favor of faithful observance of the law. The minor variations 
of C. from the books of Samuel and Kings are analogous to the larger additions and 
omissions, so that the whole work has a consistent and well-marked character, pre- 
senting the history in quite a different perspective from that of the old narrative. An 
immense amount of criticism has been expended upon 0.; but after all it is safe to con- 
clude, with Ewald and other careful critics, that there is no foundation for the charge 
that the chronicler invented history in the interest of his practical purpose of exhor- 
tation and encouragement. But it is not to be doubted that in shaping his narrative he 
allowed himself the same freedom taken by other ancient historians, anil even bv copy- 
1£ 4 S * [Fort ions of this article are, with modifications, from JUncuclop&dia Britannica 
ninth edition,] 

. €HR0 N0GBA.H, or Cheo'noGtIiaph (Gr. chronos, time, and fpnmma, a letter, or 
grapiio , I writd a whimsical device of the later Romans, resuscitated during the renais- 
sance penod, by which a date is given by selecting certain letters amongst those which 
form an inscription, and printing them larger than the others. The principle will be 
understood from the following 0., made from the name of George Villiers, first duke 
or Buckingham. ® ’ 

geokgIYs, D'VX. bYCkIngaMLe. 

The date MDCXYYYIII (1628) is that of the year in which the duke was murdered by 
Jb eiton, at Portsmouth. 

CHBO KOG-BAPH. Different forms of time-measures, or time-recorders, under this 
designation, have been invented within a recent period. 

Benson's chronograph is intended to measure intervals of time down to tenths of a 
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second, for use at horse-races and other occasions where a seconds watch is not exactly 
suited. It has an ordinary quick train-lever movement, carrying hands which move 
over a dial. One of these is a seconds hand, very peculiarly made. The seconds hand 
is double, consisting of two distinct hands, one superposed on the other. The outer end 
of the lowermost hand has a small cup with a minute hole at the bottom; while the 
corresponding end of the uppermost hand is bent over so as exactly. to. reach. this punc- 
ture. The little cup is filled with ink, having a consistency between that of writing- 
.fiuid and printers’ ink. Suppose that a liorse-race is about to take place. The observer 
keeps a steady look-out for the fall of the starter’s flag, or whatever the signal may be: 
he gives a pull to a cord or string connected with the mechanism peculiar to the instru- 
ment; by this movement, the outer and bent end of the upper seconds hand dips down 
through the ink-cup in the lower hand, and through the puncture to I lie dial. A small 
black spot or mark is thus made upon the dial-plate; and this is -repeated as each horse 
passes the winning-post. If the eye and hand of the operator are quick and accurate, 
there is a reliable record thus presented by the instrument of the duration of the race, 
.^ometimes as close as one tenth of a second'. The instrument is now adopted at the 
principal races as a suitable one for the purpose; thus it is used for races such? as the 
Derby, the Oaks, the Goodwood, the St. Leger, etc. It is also available for many other 
purposes. 

Strange’s chronograph is designed for a more scientific purpose, and constructed 
with more careful details. The object is to measure extremely short intervals of time, 
for the determination of longitudes in great trigonometrical surveys. The observer, 
when a particular star traverses the field of his telescope, touches a small ivory key; 
and on the instant, a dot or mark appears on a sheet of paper coiled round a barrel. 
The instrument being connected with an astronomical clock, there is a dot made for 
every beat of the pendulum; and as these dots are a considerable space apart (consider- 
able, that is, for the refined instruments of the present day), it is possible to determine 
so wonderfully minute an interval as one hundredth of a second. 

Other forms of chronograph have* been adopted by astronomers. One was sug- 
gested by prof. C. A. Young in 1866 to assume the functions of a recording chrono- 
graph, by marking the instant of observation in hours, minutes, seconds, and hundredths 
of a second, in printed characters, and in a form suitable for preservation and reduction. 

Chronographs connected with electric and magnetic apparatus are used for determin- 
ing the velocity of projectiles. Many forms have been devised by Noble, Bashfortli, 
Navez, Le Bouleuge, and other inventors. The most general arrangement- consists in 
causing the bullet to. pass through a series of screens; the rupture of each screen breaks 
for a moment the continuity of an electric current, sets in action an electro- magnetic 
apparatus, and makes a permanent mark or record. 

CHBONOL'OGY is the science of the divisions of time. It has two main branches — 
mathematical C., and historical chronology. Mathematical G. is engaged with such of 
the units for the measurement of time as begin and end with the period of complete 
evolution of recurring celestial phenomena. See articles Calendar, 1"ear, Month, 
Day, and Cycle, where the chief points in mathematical C. are explained. Historical 
C. uses these units among others to measure the distance in point of time between events, 
and to fix their dates. As in geography and navigation, longitude is measured from some 
arbitrary line, such as the meridian through Greenwich, so in historical C., dates are 
fixed by giving their distance from some arbitrary point of time, usually chosen because 
of some remarkable occurrence which signalized it. Such a fixed point, or epoch, forms 
the beginning of an era. It is thus that dates have been aptly said to be to events in 
history what the, latitude and longitude of places are to the places in geography and 
navigation. The mathematical, or, to speak more properly, the astronomical units of 
time above referred to have not been, as has been already hinted, the only units used in 
historical chronology. In early times, the more accurate. met hods of mathematics were 
unknown, and such vague periods as “a generation,” or the lifetime of leading persons 
in a nation, such as the priestesses of Juno, or of the kings, were assumed as units in 
historical chronology. The great variety of eras, too, in ancient times confuses the 
student of chronology. Thus the era of the Greeks began with the year of the first olym- 
piad, or that in which Corocbus was victor; being the first celebration of the games at 
which the victor’s name was recorded, and which is calculated to correspond to the year 
776 b.c. From this epoch, the Greeks measured time by olympiads or periods of four 
years. Thus, the Sd year of the 12th olympiad would be the year 729 b.c. The Roman 
era was reckoned from the founding of the city, being either 752 or 753 B.c. The Roman 
practice of dating events from the building of the city, seems to be the first instance of 
the method of reckoning time from a fixed point by single years. It thus forms one of 
the great stages in chronology. Of other eras we shall merely mention the Mohamme- 
■ dan, which commences with the flight of Mohammed, 622 a, d. , and which is called the 
Hedjmh (q. v.). Tiie Roman and Greek methods of measuring time continued to be in use 
long after the birth of Christ; the olympiads, indeed, appear to have been employed in 
Europe down to the 304th olympiad, or 440 a. d. From 312 a.d. , however, the public 
mode of computation throughout the Roman empire was by indietions, which were periods 
• of 15 years, beginning with that year (see Indiction); and this mode was at one time 
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almost universally followed in the west. In France, it was not altogether discontinued 1 , 
till the end of the 15th century. The Christian era is said to have been first proposed 
in the year 527 a.d., and is now universally used in Christendom. Part of the business 
of C. is to determine the relationships of the different eras, so as to enable one to express, 
in the language appropriate to one mode of computation, the date of an event recorded 
in another. Owing to the birth of Christ being a comparatively recent event, . the Chris- 
tian era is attended by this inconvenience, that we must count backwards from it for 
the dates of occurrences prior to it. To obviate this, various comprehensive periods, 
such as the Julian and Louisian periods have been invented, which have the merit of 
being applicable to most events lying within the limits of history. 

Various systems of 0., such as the Chinese, Babylonian, Egyptian, Indian, and 
Chaldean, are worthy of attention. Accounts of the periods which these nations- 
respectively assign to their histories, will $>e found under the heads Chinese Empire, 
Babylon, etc. Of moved G, there have been various systems. In these the epochs are- 
the creation of the world, and the flood;, but the chief copies of the Bible do not agree 
as to the dates of these events. While the Hebrew text reckons 4,000 years from tlfc 
creation to the birth of Christ, and to the flood 165G years, the Samaritan makes the- 
former much longer, though it counts from the creation to the flood only 11,107 years. 
The Septuagint version differs from both. It removes the creation of the world to 6, 000- 
years before Christ, and 2,250 years before the flood. These differences have never 
been reconciled. It is, now, however, universally admitted, that the creation of the 
world is not to be regarded as having occurred even so recently as 0,000 b.c. The mod- 
ern understanding of the first chapter of Genesis leaves the period of the creation quite 
indefinite, and one scheme of interpretation stretches out the days of creation into • 
periods of indefinite length. Of the Newtonian C., all that can be said here is, that it 
was an attempt, now generally admitted not to have been very successful, to rectify 
the obvious blunders of ancient chronologers, by determining certain epochs by means 
partly of astronomical calculations, and partly, of the critical examinat ion of such chron- 
icles as measured time by reigns and generations. By a very fine argument, the sound- 
ness of which has since been doubted, Newton set down the date of the Argonautic 
expedition as being 4*3 years after the death of Solomon, or 937 B.c. 

CHHONOL'OGY (ante), a fixed period from which dates are reckoned. The Chris- 
tian era (q.v.) starts at the birth of Christ. The years before are marked B.c. and those 
after, a.d. (Anno Domini). This era is now almost universally accepted. The 
olympiad was a Greek era in periods of five years; the birth of Christ occurred in the 
middle of the fourth (some say in the second or third) year of the 194th Olympiad. 
The era of the foundation of Rome is usually assigned to 753 b.c. The era of the 
creation is fixed at many widely varying points. The reckoning of Constantinople, 
which is still used by the Greek church, makes it 5509 b.c. ; the Abyssinian church, 
5492; the Alexandrian church, 5502, and later 5492; the Jews, 3701. One writer on the 
C. of sacred history collected more than 200 different estimates of the era of the 
creation, the shortest being 3483, and the longest 0984 b.c. If such or such a date 
from the creation means anything, it is probably to be read by the period fixed by Dr. 
Usher, which was 4004 b.c. Yet it must be understood that, on this point, we are with- 
out the data for an accurate and positive chronology. There is an era of the creation 
used in India, which is only 3102 b.c. The era" o f Y i era m y d i ty a in common use in 
India begins 56 b.c. The Spanish era, dating from the conquest of Spain by Augustus, 
38 b.c. , was in use in Spain, Portugal, North Africa, and Southern France, 'The era. 
of Diocletian, or of the martyrs, is dated 284 a.d. The Mohammedan era, beginning at 
the time of the prophet's flight to Medina, is 622 a. d. As reckoned by our ordinary 
the precise dates of commencing the above and other eras are; 

Grecian, Mundane. . . .......... 

Constantinople. Civil 

Alexandrian. 

Antioch, Mundane. 

Julian Period . 

Mundane, Usher. 

Mundane, Jewish. . . . . ... . . , . 

Abraham ...... 

Olympiads 

Rome, foundation of ... ... 

Nabonassar 

Me tonic Cycle ....... 

Macedonian, or Grecian. , . . 

Tyrian . . . ...... ..... . .... 

Sidonian. 

Caesarian, of Antioch 

Julian Year, 

Span ish Era ...... , . . . .. . . . . . , . . 

Actian . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .... ....... 

Augustan 


, , .Sept. 

1, 

5598 b.c. 

. . .Sept. 

1, 

5508 " 

* - Aug. 

29, 

5502 “ 

. . .Sept, 

1, 

5492 “ 

. . .Jan. 

1, 

4713 “ 

...Oct. 


4004 

. , . Oct. 


3761 “ 

, . .Oct. 

1, 

2015 " 

..July 

1, 

776 “ 

. .April 

24 , 

758 “ 

. .Feb. 

26, 

747 “ 

. .July 

lo, 

' 482 : “ 

. Sept. 

1, 

812 O: 

..Oct. 

19, 

126 “ 

, .Oct. 


110 “ 

. .Sept, 

1, 

48 “ 

. .Jan. 

1, 

45 

. Jan. 

1, 

38 “ 

. .Jan, 

1, 

30 

. Feb. 

14, 

27 44 
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Usual Christian (ours) Jan. U 1 b.c. 

Destruction of Jerusalem Sept. 1, 69 a.d. 

Era of Maccabees ....Nov. 24, 166 “ 

Era of Diocletian , Aug. 29, 284 ‘ “ 

Era of Ascension .Nov. 12, 295 <c 

Armenian July 9, 552 “ 

Mohammedan, Hegira A. .July 16, 622 “ 

Persian of Yezdegird June 16, 682 “ 

CHRONOM'ETER, or time-measurer, is the name given principally to such timekeep- 
ers as are used for determining the longitude at sea. The mechanism is - essentially the? 
same as that of a common watch ; only the size is generally greater, and additional pre- 
cautions are taken to secure regularity under changes of temperature and other derang- 
ing influences. See Horology. 

CHRON'O SCOPE, an instrument contrived by sir Charles Wheatstone to measure the* 
duration of certain short-lived luminous phenomena, such as the electric spark, of which 
the eye itself can he no judge, owing to the persistence of impressions of light on the- 
eye after the cause of sensation has cease$. The phenomenon is observed by reflection 
in a mirror, in such rapid motion that the image of the luminous object would appear 
to describe a circle, supposing the luminosity to endure long enough. Should the 
phenomenon be instantaneous, the image will appear as a mere point; should it last for 
an appreciable time, the image will form an are, greater or less, of the circle. The- 
electric spark is found by this test to have no duration. * 

CHRU'DIM, a t. of Bohemia, beautifully situated on a small river, about 62 rn. s.e. of 
Prague. It is walled, has a noble collegiate church, a high school and Capuchin, 
convent, manufactures of cloth, and very important horse-markets. Pop. ’69, 11,218. 

CHRYSALIS, or Chrys'alid, a name originally Greek, and strictly belonging to- 
those pupm of butterflies which are adorned with golden spots, but extended to the pupae* 
of lepidopterous insects generally, and even of other orders of insects. The chrysalids, 
of lepidopterous insects are inclosed in a somewhat horny membranous case; sometimes, 
very angular, sometimes nearly round; generally pointed at the abdominal end, some- 
times at both ends; and before the caterpillar undergoes its transformation into this . 
state, it often spins for itself a silken cocoon, with which earth and other foreign sub- 
stances are sometimes mixed, so as to increase its size, $nd within which the chrysalid! 
is concealed. Chrysalids are often suspended by cords, and generally remain nearly at. 
rest; some have the power of burying themselves in the earth; others are bound 
by a single silken thread which passes round their middle some twirl themselves 
round when touched, or when the stalk or leaf to wiiich they are suspended is touched; 
and in general, they give signs of life, when disturbed, by violent contortions of the- 
abdominal part. See Insects; Pupa; Lepidoptera; Butterfly, Hawk-moth, Moth, 
and Silkworm. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM (Gr. gold-flower), a genus of plants of the natural order compo- 
site?}, sub-order corymbifem; having a hemispherical or nearly flat involucre, with imbri- 
cated scales, which are membranous at the margin, a naked receptacle, the florets of 
the disk tubular and hermaphrodite, those of the ray strap-shaped and female, the fruit, 
destitute of pappus. The species of this genus are annuals, perennials, or shrubby ; and 
all have leafy stems. They are natives chiefly of the temperate parts of the old world. 

(7. lemanthemum, the Ox-eye, or Ox-eye Daisy, is abundant in fields, meadows, and grassy 
places of woods, in most parts of Europe. It lias large flowers, with white ray and 
yellow disk. It is often a troublesome weed among hay and in pastures; being peren- 
nial, and having a creeping brittle root-stock, it is not easily extirpated. It is common 
in Britain, which lias only one other native species, G. negetum. , Corn Marigold, a fre- 
quent weed in cornfields— although rare in the neighborhood of Edinburgh — an annual,, 
with large deep yellow flowers. It is dealt with like annual weeds in general, by pull- 
ing it up when young. — G. mnnatum , an annual species with white ray and dark-red 
disk, the scales of the involucre keeled, a native of Barbary, is frequently cultivated in 
green-houses or — where the climate permits— in flower-gardens. The favorite species- 
of the gardener is, however, G. Indicum , the Chinese or Indian C. , a native of China, 
Cochin-China, and Japan; which has long been cultivated in its native countries as an 
ornamental plant, and of which there are many varieties. Its colors are also very 
various — red, lilac, rose-color, white, yellow, orange, or two colors combined. It flowers 
in autumn and* winter. It. is easy of cultivation, succeeds best in a light rich soil, is 
easily propagated by cuttings, suckers, or parting the roots, but requires the green- 
house in Britain. It was introduced in 1789. It is reckoned among florists’ flowers. 

CHRYSELEPHANTINE (Gr., from chrysos, gold, and eleplias ivory), the art of making 
images of gold and ivory, was extensively .practiced amongst the Greeks. Winckelmann 
has calculated that about 100 statues of this kind are mentioned by the ancients. The 
colossal works executed by Phidias at Athens, in the time of Pericles, are the most 
famous of this class, the greatest being the Pallas of the Parthenon. It was 26 cubits 
high, and represented the goddess in armor, covered with a long robe. The famous 
Olympian Jupiter of Phidias, executed in the same fnaterials, was also a world- wide 
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wonder. The combination of gold and ivory was chiefly used in temple statues; and 
though the execution of the more famous works of this class belongs to an advanced 
period of art, the use of various materials in the same statue was very ancient, and 
probably borrowed from the custom of adorning the wooden images ot the earliest time 
with the precious metals. Sometimes, too, the head, the .arms and hands, and the feet 
were of marble, whilst the rest was of wood, covered with thin plates of gold. These 
were called aerolites (akrolithoi). Sea Statuary. 

CHEYSIP'PUS, an eminent Stoic philosopher, was b. about 280 b.c, at Soli in Cilicia. 
Herfame to Athens when still a youth, and eagerly addicted himself to philosophical 
pursuits. His principal master was Cleantiies, although he is said to have also studied 
under the academic teachers, Arcesilaus and Lacydes^and learned from them what 
were tlie objections urged by skeptics against the doctrines of the SI oics. He had the 
reputation of being the keenest disputant of his age, and was happily described as 
"‘the knife for the academic "knots.” In fact, his logic was held to be so convincing, 
that people were wont to say: “If the gods make use of dialectic, it can only be that of 
'Ohrysippus.” It is also related of him, that he told Cleantiies he merely wanted to know 
the principles of his system, as he intended to find arguments for them himself; and this 
story appears to indicate his true position in philosophy. He was not the creator of a 
new system, but the expounder of an old. C/s industry was very great. He seldom 
wrote less than 500 lines a day, and is said to have composed more than 700 works. 
.Many of these, however, were compilations, and were not characterized by great beauty 
of style. Only a variety of fragments remain, which have been edited by Petersen 
{PMlosopIiiw Ghrysippm Mmddmenta, Altona and Hamburg, 1827). 

CHRYS'IS, a Linnaean genus of hymenopterous insects, notv constituting a family 
vckrysidm, allied to the ichmmnonidae, and forming a connecting-link between them and 
bees, wasps, etc. The French call them Guepes dories (gilded wasps), aijd they some- 
times receive the English names of golden-tailed and ruby-tailed files. They delight’ 
in sunshine, and may be seen poised in the air — the motion of their wings being so rapid 
•as to render the body alone of the insect visible. 

CHRYSOBALAEA'CEiE, or Chrysobalane/E, according to some botanists, a distinct 
natural order of plants; according to others, a sub-order of rosacea; (q. v.). They are 
distinguished from the other plants usually included in the order rosacea* by their irreg- 
ular petals, and by having the stamens also irregular, either in size or position; the 
ovary stalked, its stalk adhering on one side to the calyx, the style proceeding from its 
base. The fruit is a drupe of. one or two cells. The species are trees or shrubs, natives 
.generally of tropical and sub-tropical regions. About 50 species are known. The fruit 
of many is eatable, as the cocoa plums (cpv.)of the West Indies {ehrysohahtnus\ the fruit 
of pariiuvrmm excelmm in Sierra Leone, and that of moquilea gmndifiom in Brazil, The 
kernels of some resemble sweet almonds, as those of pariuariim mmjustre and P. won- 
tanum . A useful oil is expressed from the seeds of prinsepia a tills, a spiny plant, com- 
mon in some parts of the Himalaya mountains, and which is also planted for hedges in. 
the Khasia hills, at an elevation of 5,725 ft. above the sea; whilst in Sikkim it is only 
found where the elevation is above 8,000 feet. This plant would in all probability suc- 
ceed well in Britain, and an attempt should certainly be made to introduce it. 

CHRYSOBERYL, a gem almost as hard as sapphire?, and the liner specimens of which 
-.are very beautiful, particularly those which exhibit an opalescent play of light. Lapi 
daries sometimes call it oriental or opalescent chrysolite. 1 1 is of a green color, inclining 
to yellow, semi-transparent, or almost transparent, and has double refraction. It occurs 
-crystallized in six-sided prisms; often in macles, or twin crystals. It is found in granite, 
in sandstone, and in alluvial soli; in Ceylon, Pegu, Siberia, Brazil, and Connecticut. It 
is composed of alumina, glucina, and a little protoxide of iron; the alumina being about 
•80 per cent of the whole. 

CHRYS'OCOLLA, or Copper-Green (Gr. gold-glue), an ore of copper, found in Corn 
wall and in many parts of the world, but particularly in Wisconsin ami Missouri, whore* 
it is so abundant as to be worked for copper. As a pigment, it was much used by die 
^ancients. 

CHRYS'OLITE (Gr. golden-stone), a mineral composed of silica, magnesia, ami protox- 
ide of iron - r of a fine green color, with vitreous luster; transparent, and having double 
refraction; in hardness, about equal to quartz; and with eonchoidal fracture. ‘ B often 
crystallizes in four-sided or six-sided prisms, variously modified. Very line specimens 
are brought from Egypt and from some parts of the east, also from Brazil. C. is used 
by jewelers as an ornamental stone, but is not highly valued. Ol inn e, which occurs 
.generally massive, in grains and roundish pieces, and is frequent in volcanic countries, 
and found in the igneous rocks of some parts of Scotland— as on Arthur’s seat—is 
regarded as a coarse variety of chrysolite.— The chrysoberyl (q.v.)is sometimes called G 
by jewelers. 

CHRYSOLO'RAS, Manuel, a learned Greek of Constantinople, was b. in the middle 
•of the 14th century. He is regarded as the first who transplanted Greek literature into 
Italy. About the year 1391, the Byzantine emperor, John Palumlogus, sent O. to Eng- 
land and Italy to entreat assistance against the Turks, This mission made C. known 
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in Italy, and, in 1397, he left his native land and went to Florence, where, as teacher of 
Greek literature, . he was highly esteemed and admired. Leonardo Bruno, Poggius, 
Philelphus, Guarinus of Verona, and other eminent scholars, were pupils of his. He 
was afterwards employed in public services — especially in mediating a union of the 
Greek with the Roman church— by pope Gregory XII. In 1413, C. went with John XXII. 
to the council of Constance, where he died 1415. Besides theological works, his 
Evotemata , or Accidence of the Greek Language ” (Venice, 1484), has been preserved. 
Manuel C. must be distinguished from his nephew, John Chrysoloras, who also went 
to Italy and gave lessons in Greek. 

CHRYSOMELA and Chrysomelin2E. See Godlen Beetle. 

CXRYSOPHYLLFM. See Sabotaged, Monesia Bark, and Star Apple. 

CHRYS'OPRASE is merely a variety of chalcedony, but is valued far above common: 
chalcedony as an ornamental stone ; so that a stone of this kind, fit for mounting in a 
ring, is worth from £10 to £20. It is of a fine apple-green color in choice specimens, but 
inferior ones exhibit other shades of green, and it is sometimes spotted with yellowish- 
brown. It is often set in a circlet of diamonds or pearls. Unfortunately, it is apt to 
lose its color through time, particularly if kept in a warm place; but dampness is. 
favorable to its preservation, and it is therefore sometimes kept in damp cotton. It is 
found in lower Silesia — where the search for it was particularly encouraged by/Fred- 
erick the great — and in Vermont. The inferior specimens are made into brooches,, 
necklaces, etc. ; and those still coarser, into snuff-boxes, seals, cups, etc. — The G. of 
the ancients was a stone of yellowish-green color, but it is not certain what it was. 

CHEYS’OPS. See Cleg. 

CHRYS'OBTQM, John (Gr. Chrysostomos , golden-mouth; so named from the splendor 
of his eloquence), was b. at Antioch in 847 a.d. His mother Anthusa was a pious 
woman, wholly devoted to lier son, who grew up under her loving instructions into ani 
earnest, gentle, and serious youth, passing through, as Neander significantly observes, 
pone of those wild, dark struggles with sinful passions which left an ineffaceable impress', 
on the soul of Augustine, ancl gave a somber coloring to his whole theology. He 
studied oratory under Libanius, a heathen rhetorician ; soon excelled his teacher; and, 
after deyotingsome time to the study of philosophy, retired to a solitary place in Syria, 
and there read the Holy Scriptures. The ascetic severity of his life and" studies brought 
on an illness which forced him to return to Antioch, where he was ordained deacon by 
bishop Mel et ins in 881, and presbyter by bishop Flavianus in 886. The eloquence, ear- 
nestness, and practical tone of his preaching excited the attention of Jews, heathens, andl 
heretics, and secured for him the reputation of the chief orator of the eastern church.. 
In 397, the eunuch Eutropius, minister of the emperor Arcadius, who had been struck 
by the bold and brilliant preaching of C., elevated him to the episcopate of Constanti- 
nople. C. immediately began to restrict the episcopal expenditure in which his prede- 
cessors had indulged, and bestowed so large a portion of his revenues on hospitals and 
other charities, that he gained the surname of “John the Almoner.” He also endeav- 
ored to reform the lives of the clergy, and sent missionaries into Scythia, Persia, Pales- 
tine, and other lands. II is faithful discharge of his duties, especially in reproof of' 
vices, excited the enmity of the patriarch Theophilus and of the empress Eudoxia, who. 
succeeded in deposing and banishing him from the capital. He was soon recalled, to be- 
banished again shortly afterwards. He now went to Niesea, in Bithynia; but was from, 
thence removed to the little town of Cucusus, in the desert parts of the Taurus moun- 
tains. Even here his zeal was not abated. He labored for the conversion of the Persians, 
and Goths -in the neighborhood, and wrote the seventeen letters (or rather moral essays) 
to Olympias, to whom he also addressed a treatise on the proposition — “None can hurt 
the man who will not hurt himself.” The emperor, enraged by the general sympathy 
expressed towards C. by all true Christians, gave orders that he should be more remotely 
banished to a desolate tract on the Euxine, at the very verge of the eastern Roma®, 
empire. Accordingly, the old man was made to travel on foot, and with his hare head, 
exposed to a burning sun. This cruelty proved fatal. C. died on the way at Comanum,. 
in Pontus, Sept. 14/407 a.d., blessing God with his dying lips. The news of his death 
excited much sorrow among all pious Christians, for C. was a man who drew the hearts, 
of his fellows after him; a lovable, manly Christian, hating lies, worldliness, hypocrisy, 
and all manner of untruthful ness, with that honest warmth of temper which all vigorous 
people relish. A sect sprang up after his death, or martyrdom as they conceived it, 
called Johannists , who refused to acknowledge his successors; nor did they return to the - 
general communion till 438, when the archbishop Proci us prevailed on the emperor 
Theodosius II. to bring back the body of the saint to Constantinople, where it was sol- 
emnly interred, the emperor himself publicly imploring the pardon of heaven for the; 
crime of his parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia. The Greek church celebrates the festival 
of C. on the 13th of Nov.; the Roman, on the 27th of January. In his HomiHes (Thomas 
Aquinas said he would not give in exchange those on St. Matthew for the whole city 
of Paris) C. displays superior powers of exegesis. In general, he rejects the allegorical 
system of interpretation, and adheres to the grammatical, basing his doctrines and sen- 
timents on a rational apprehension of the letter of Scripture. He is, however, far from, 
being a bibliolater. He recognized the presence of a human element in the Bible as 
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well as a divine; and insteau of attempting, by forced and artificial hypotheses, to 
reconcile what he thouglit irreconcilable in Scripture statements, die frankly admitted 
the existence of contradictions, and shaped his theory of inspiration accordingly. But 
his greatest and v noblest excellence lay in that power, springing from the fervor and 
holiness of his heart, by which the consciences of the proud, the worldly, and the prof- 
ligate were awakened, and all were made to feel the reality of the gospel message. The 
surname 0. was first applied some time after his death, and, as it is supposed, by the 
«ixth oecumenical council in 680. C.’s works are very numerous, and^ consist of, 1st, 
Homilies , on parts of Scripture and points of doctrine; 2d, Commentaries , on the whole 
Bible (part of which has perished); 8d, Epistles, addressed to various people; 4th, Trey- ' 
itiises, bn different subjects (such as Providence, the Priesthood, etc.); and 5th, Liturgies, 
Of these the most valuable, as well as the most studied, are the Ilondlies, which are 
held to be superior to everything of the kind in ancient Christian literature. 

The most correct Greek edition of GVs works is that by Henry Savll (8 vols,, Eton, 
1613); and the most complete Greek and Latin edition is that by Moutfaucon (18 vols,, 
Par. 1718-38; republished in 1834-40). The best authority in regard to 0. is Nean- 
der, who, besides treating of his life and labors in his^KiTcJimgesekieJite, ■ 'published a life 
of this eminent father. 

CHRYS'OTYPE (Gr. chrysos, gold; typos, impression), a photographic process invented 
by sir John Herschel, and depending for its success on the reduction of a pursuit of iron 
to the state of protosalt by the action of light, and the subsequent precipitation of 
metallic gold upon this protosalt of iron. The process is conducted as follows: Good 
paper is immersed in a solution of ammonio -citrate of iron of such a strength "as to 
dry into a good yellow color, without any tinge of brown in it. It is then exposed to 
light under a negative until a faint impression is obtained. A neutral solution of 
•chloride of gold is then brushed over the paper, when the picture immediately appears, 
•and is rapidly developed to a purple tint. It should then be freely washed in several 
'Changes of water, fixed with a weak solution of iodide of potassium, again thoroughly 
washed and dried. The action of the iodide of potassium is to convert any unaltered 
chloride of gold into a soluble double iodide of gold and potassium, thus rendering the 
picture, permanent. 

CHRZ AN 0 W'SKI, Adalbert, 1788-1861; a native of Poland, who participated in 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign, in the engagements at Lcipsic,. Paris, and Waterloo. 
After Napoleon’s final defeat he served in the Russo-Polish army, and was under Die- 
bitsch in Turkey in 1829. In the Polish revolution of 1880 he served with distinction, 
rose to the rank of gen. of division, and was made governor of Warsaw. He fell under 
suspicion of friendliness to the Russians, and was from time to time under a sort of 
ostracism. In 184.9, he was chosen by Charles Albert commander-in -chief of the Sar- 
dinian forces in the short-lived revolution of that period, Ramorino and C. were 
charged with treachery, and the former was put to death. Some years Inter 0, emi- 
grated to the United States, and died in Louisiana; 

CHUB, -Leuemm- eeplialm, a fish of the family cypnmdm t of the same genus with the 
roach, dace, bleak, minnow, etc. See Lexjciscus. The color is bluish-black on the 
upper parts, passing into silvery white on the belly; the cheeks and gill -covers rich 
golden yellow. The C. rarely attains a weight exceeding 5 lbs. It is plentiful In many 
of the rivers of: England, and occurs in some of those of the s.w. of Scotland. In the 
rivers of Cumberland it bears the name of shelly, supposed to have reference to the size 
of its scales; but the schelly of Ullswater lake is the gwyniad, and the C. is Lucre called 
the eheun. It is found in many rivers of the continent of Europe; being the jeoUhig 
or bmtfiseh of the Danube, and the jese of the Oder. It spawns in April ami -May. It 
is not in great esteem for the table. 

The O, rises well at a fly, and takes freely a variety of baits. The same hails and 

f ie same means of fishing may be employed as for the barbel and bream. The V. is 
ery fond, moreover, of slugs, grasshoppers, cockchafers, and humble-bees. The latter 
two are to be used either naturally, by means ofdibbing or dapping, or, being imitated, 
may be used artificially, and cast as a* fly. The best flies for the CC are large' rt d, black, 
and brown palmers, with the hackles laid on thickly. The best places to 11yd VL. for 0. 
are close under overhanging boughs at the sides of streams, or against piles, or other 
places where they can get some shelter, for the C. is somewhat; shy and easily alarmed. 
He is a hold riser, and when he comes at a fly seldom fails to hook himself. ‘ Of all the 
baits for bottom-fishing, he prefers greaves, cheese, and worms; and the fatter the bait 
the better he likes it. He will occasionally run at a minnow, and is often taken on a 
spinning bait. The C. spawns in May and comes into condition again by the end of 
•June or early in July; bites best, and is in the best condition for bottom-fishing, in 
Oct. and Nov. When first hooked, he makes a great dash, but he very soon gives in. 
Borne years ago, the scales of the C. were in much at repuest, in common with ’those of 
the bleak, for artificial pearl-makers. 

CHUBB, Thomas, an English rationalist, who wrote on religious questions during the 
first half of the last century, was b. at East Harnham, in Wiltshire, in 1679. He received 
but a meager education in youth, and, after an apprenticeship to a leather clove and 
breeches maker in Salisbury, he became a tallow-chandler, in which business he con- 
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tinned to the end of his life. His first work, published in 1715, was entitled Supremacy 
of God the Father Vindicated. Besides this, he wrote a multitude of treatises on other 
religious subjects. Among these may be mentioned: A Discourse on Reason, as a suf- 
ficient Guide in matters of Religion; On Sincerity; On Future Judgment and Eternal Pun- 
ishment; Inquiry about Inspiration of the New Testament; and Doctrine of Vicarious 
Suffering and Intercession Refuted. C. died in 1746. 

CHUCK-WILL’S- WIDOW , Antrostomus Garolinenm , a bird of the goatsucker family 
{capnmulgidw), a native of the southern parts of the United States. It has received its 
singular name from its note, which resembles these words or syllables articulated with 
great distinctness, and is repeated like that of tlie cuckoo, or of its own congener, the 
whip-poor-will (q.v.). 

CHUCUI'TO, or Cituqtiito, a t. of Bolivia, in the department of Pimo, and 100 m. 
e.n.e. of Arequipa, on the w. shore of lake Titicaca, at the mouth of a stream flowing 
from the Andes. It was formerly of much greater siz§ and importance than it is at 
present, having had, it is said, at the beginning of the 18th c., the incredible number of 
300,000 inhabitants: Its present pop. is only about 5,000. In the province of the same 
napie, of which it is the capital, there are mines of silver and gold, and interesting anti- 
quarian remains. 

CHU-LAH. Bee Chlorarth acezb . 

CKUMBITL', a river rising in theVindhyan mountains, which form, the southern limit 
of the basin of the Ganges. Its source, at a height of 2,019 ft. above the sea, is in lat. 22* 
26' n., and long. 75° 45' east. During a generally n.e. course of 570 m., it receives many 
tributaries on both sides, till, in lat. 26° 80' n., and long. 79° 19' e., it enters the Jumna 
from the right, with such a volume of water, that, when itself flooded, it has been known 
to raise the united stream 7 or 8 ft. in twelve hours. The C. is remarkable, here and 
there, for the wildness of its current and the picturesque character of its banks. 

CHUNAM', the Indian name for a very fine kind of quicklime made from calcined 
shells or from very pure limestone, and used for chewing with betel (q.v.), and for 
plaster. Both recent and fossil shells are used for making cliunam. Extensive beds of 
fossil shells employed for this purpose occur iu the s. of India, particularly in low- 
marshy situations near the sea-coast. The shells used are in the first place very care- 
fully cleaned; they are then calcined in kilns, with wood charcoal. When chunam is to 
be used for plaster, it is mixed with fine river-sand, and thoroughly beaten up with 
water. A little jaggery (coarse sugar) is also added. When very beautiful work is desired, 
three coats of chunam are. given to the wall, and the result is a plaster almost equal to 
marble in its polish and beauty. The third coat is applied in the form of a very fine 
paste, consisting of four parts of lime and one of fine white sand, beaten up with whites 
of eggs, sour-milk, and ghee (butter). After it has been rubbed on with a wooden rub- 
ber, the surface is washed with a cream of pure lime, and is rubbed with a polished 
piece of quartz or rock crystal. During this process, the wall is sprinkled with powder 
•of put-stone, and the rubbing is continued until the wall is quite dry, every trace of 
moisture being finally removed by a cloth. Chunam is an important article of trade in 
India. 1 # 

CI1UNABCTBH', or Chunar, a fortified t. on the right bank of the Ganges, 16 m. 
to the s.w. of Benares, and in the division of that name. It is in the district of Mirza- 
porc, and lieutenant-governorship of the north-west provinces. The population of the 
town In 1871 amounted to 10,154. The fortress, which occupies the summit of a sand- 
stone rock. contains the commandant's house, the hospital, the prison, and an ancient 
palace, with a deeply excavated well of indifferent water. The river in front is navi- 
gable at all seasons for vessels of from 50 to 60 tons. 

OHUND, or Ciiaxd, a Hindu writer of the 12th c., court poet to the last of the 
Hindu sovereigns of Delhi. He wrote in verse an immense encyclopaedic work,, includ- 
ing a history, and especially an account of the exploits of the author and of his master. 

CHUPRA, a t. in India, in the province of Behar, Bengal, on {he n. bank of the 
Ganges, 85 m. n.w. of Patna. It extends nearly a mile along the river, and has several 
pagodas, mosques, and churches. There is trade in cotton, sugar, and saltpeter. Pop. 
about 80,000. 

CHUQUISA'CA, or Su'cre, the capital of Bolivia or Upper Peru, in lat. 19° 20' s. , 
and long. 05 80 west. It is situated on a table-land about 9,000 ft. above the sea, and 
has a pleasant climate. The town is well built, has a cathedral of great magnificence, 
a university, a college of arts and sciences, and a mining-school. O. was founded in 
1588 by Pedro Auzures, an officer of Pizarro’s, on the site of an old Peruvian town 
called r< Cheque 01) aka,” or “ bridge of gold, ” “ the treasures of the Incas having passed 
through it on their way to Cuzco.” At one time, G. bore the name of La-BIata, on 
account of the rich silver mines in its vicinity. Pop. 23,979. C. gives name to a 
territory containing 223,668 whites, besides many native Indians. It has five silver 
mines in operation ; and in it are magnificent ruins of unknown origin. The second 
name is derived from the general who, in Dec., 1824, fought and won the last great 
battle for colonial independence at Ayaeucho. 
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CHUR (Fr. Coire, anet. Curia Bhmtorum ), a t. of Switzerland, capital of the Orisons,, 
in the valley of the Upper Rhine, in a fertile plain about 2000 ft. above the sea, and sur- 
rounded by high mountains, 60 m. s.e. of Zurich, on the Plessur, about a mile from its 
junction with the Rhine. It is of importance as standing on the great road to Italy by 
the Splilgen and Bernardin passes, and thus possessing a considerable transit trade. C. 
stands on uneven ground, has narrow streets, and is divided into a high and low town. 
The bishop’s palace, and the quarter around it, inhabited by the Roman Catholics, 
occupy the summit of an eminence, and are separated from the rest by walls and battle- 
ments, closed by double gates. In the same quarter stand the old cathedral, a 1 round, 
arched, or Byzantine edifice, founded in the 8th c. ; the church of St Lucius or the 
Dom, a curious example of early pointed Gothic, including fragments of earlier build- 
ings. It contains singular old carving, paintings, and statues, and also, it is said, the 
bones of St. Lucius, who was a British king. Behind the episcopal palace Is a kind of 
ravine lined with vineyards. In the lower town there are also some very ancient build- 
ings. Romansch is still spoken, in the vicinity; a newspaper in this dialect is published 
in the town; and a considerable collection of Romansch literature is to be found in the 
library of the cantonal schools. There are several new roads leading in different direc- 
tions through the Grisons; and a railway connects the town with Zurich and other 
places. There are manufactures of zinc wares and cutting tools. Pop. ’70, 7,552, of 
whom about 2000 are Catholics. 

CHURCH, a word which signifies either a place of Christian worship or a collective 
body of Christian people. It is, in all probability, derived from the Greek adjective 
kyrialm (from Jcyrios, lord), the place of worship having been called the Lord! 's house, and 
the worshipers the Lord's people. The Scottish larky the German kirche , etc., are merely 
different forms of it. 

Under the terms apse and basilica (q.v.), we have already explained that the ear- 
liest ecclesiastical structures of the Christians were copied or adapted not from the 
heathen or Jewish temple, as might have been anticipated, but from that peculiar com- 
bination of a hall of' justice and a market-place to which the name basilica was given 
by the ancients. The reason of this selection is probably to be found, not so much m 
the spirit of opposition which no doubt existed between Christians and heathens, as in 
the essentially different conceptions which they formed of the character and objects of 
public worship. The rites of heathendom were performed exclusively bv the priest, the 
people remaining without the temple; and the temple itself, which” was lighted only 
from the door, or by the few lamps which burned around the image of the god, was 
regarded not as a receptacle for worshipers, but as the abode of the deity. The dark, 
mysterious character which thus belonged to it, rendered it equally unsuitable for the 
performance of liturgical services in which the people were to participate, and for the 
delivery of those public addresses which from the beginning were employed as a means 
of Christian teaching and exhortation. To such purposes, the proffer’s court-room, 
with its surroundings, were readily adapted, by the few simple alterations which we 
have described in the articles referred to. But the basilica, as thus altered, was a mere 
utilitarian structure. It served the purposes of Christian worship, but there was noth- 
ing in its form which responded to the feelings of Christian worshipers, or tended to 
awaken Christian sentiments. Now, the cross (q.v.) had been used by Christians from 
a very early period to indicate their allegiance to the author of their salvation and the 
object of their faith; and gradually it had become the distinctive emblem of Christian- 
ity. Nothing, then, could’ be more natural than that when it became desirable to give 
distinctively Christian characteristics to what hitherto had ‘been a heathen structure, 
this should be effected by such a modification of its form as should convert it; into a 
representation of this sacred emblem. Nor did this alteration lead to any very extensive 
change on the form of the C., as it had hitherto existed. The basilica, as we have 
already explained, not unfrequently had side entrances, either in place of, or in addi- 
tion to, that from the end. All that was requisite, then, to convert the simple parallelo- 
gram of which it consisted into a cross, was, that at each side of the building these* 
entrances, in place .of direct communications with the exterior, should be converted into 
passages, or arms running out at right angles, and more or less prolonged, according as 
the object was to attain the form of a Greek or of a Latin cross (see Ciioss). If the C. 
was to be in the form of a Greek cross, the arms were made of the same length with the 
other two portions into which they divided the building; whereas if the cross wa*. to he 
a Latin one, the portion of the building whicli ran towards the \v. was made consider- 
ably longertlian either of the others. In either case, the arms running at right angles, 
to the C., and directly opposite to each other, cut it across, and .thus obtained the name 
of transepts. 

The externa] form of the 0. being thus indicated, we now proceed to explain its 
internal ^arrangements, and to enumerate the various adjuncts which in cathedrals and 
others of the larger churches frequently sprang up around it. 

Over the point at which the arms or transepts intersect the hod v of the cross, a cen- 
tral tower or spire is very frequently erected. From this central tower, or, if the tower 
or towers are situated elsewhere, from this central point, the portion of the building 
which runs westward, to where the Galilee or entrance chapel, or, in other instances, the 
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Christ, whilst they retain in common the same great first principles of the Christian faith, 
and particularly the belief in one God and in the three persons ot the Godhead, the 
incarnation of the Son of God, the atonement by Jesus Christ, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The term C., however, is regarded by Independents (q.v.) or Oon greg; dional ists, 
as more strictly applicable to those who are united as worshipers in a particular place 
of worship, partaking of the Lord’s supper together, and exercising discipline and 0. 
government among themselves. 

CHURCH, Albert E., ll.d., 1807-78; b. Conn. ; graduated at West Point in 
1828. lie became professor of mathematics in the U. S. military academy in 1888, and 
published Elements of Differential and Integral Calculus; J&k mentis of .Analytical (Jcome- 
try; and Elements of Descriptive Umm try, with ik 

application to Spherical Projections, Shades and Shadows, Perspective and ■. (jcmnetwc Pro- 
jections, 

CHURCH, Benjamin, 1639-1718;. a New England soldier who served with distinc- 
tion in king Philip’s wars, and was commander in the light in which Philip was killed. 
He commanded a number of expeditions against the Indians of New Ifainp^iire mid 
Maine. From his dictation and memoranda his son wrote a history of king Philip’s 


war. 

CHURCH, Frederick Edwin, b. Conn., 1826; a pupil of Thomas Cole, and 
a painter of eminence. The works which gave him prominence are a “View of East 
Rock, near New Haven,” and “Scenes in the Catskill Mountains.” He visited Smith 
America in 1853 and 1857; and in Ecuador and New Granada made sketches for a num- 
ber of paintings, some of which have attained great celebrity, such as the “ Heart of the 
Andes,” “On the Cordilleras,” and* “Cotopaxi.” Another celebrated work is the 
“Horse-shoe Fall, Niagara.” He visited Jamaica, and afterwards Europe and the Holy 
Land. Some of his other works are “Damascus,” “ Jerusalem,” “The Parthenon,” 
and “Tropical Scenery.” 

CHURCH, John Hubbard, d.d., 1772-1840; a graduate of Harvard in 1707, and for 
nearly 40 years pastor of a Congregational church in Pelham, N. II. He held various 
offices in Dartmouth college, Andover theological seminary, and Phillips academy, and 
was prominent in Bible, tract, and missionary societies. * 

CHURCH, sir Richard, 1780-1873; an Englishman, who held the principal com- 
mand in the Greek war of independence. On the final establishment of the kingdom of 
Greece he was made a councilor of state, and afterwards a member of the senate; and 
was for many years at the head of the army and navy. 

CHURCH, Sandford E., ll.d., 1815-80; b. N. Y.; bred to the law, in which Jie • 
speedily rose to a prominent . position. In 1850, he was elected lient.gov. of New 
York, and was re-elecfed in 1852; in 1857, he was elected comptroller, hut twice after- 
wards defeated for the same office. In 1870, he was elected chief justice of the court of 
appeals, which position he held until his death. 

CHURCH, States of the. See Papal States. 

CHURCH CALENDAR, a table of the order and series of days, weeks, months, and 
holy days in the year. The name is derived from caleudw , or first days of the Roman 
month. The earliest now existing which contains the Christian festivals is that of 
Silvius, 448 a.d. A fragment of a Gothic calendar remains, which, probably belongs to 
the 4th century. The name is applied also to the fasti or catalogues for particular 
•hurches, of the saints most honored by them, such as bishops, martyrs, etc. At the 
reformation the German Lutheran church retained the Roman calendar. In 1850, a 
calendar was published for the evangelical church of Germany, It has been continued 
annually, and contains much interesting information, in addition to the table of feasts, 
fasts, etc. The full calendar of the church of England contains 9 columns, giving (lie 
golden number, days of the month, the dominieaf or Sunday letter, the calends, nodes 
and ides, the daily Scripture lessons, and the holy clays of the church together with 
some of the Roman festivals which have been retained, not as having any religious value, 
but because the practice of the courts, the habits of tradesmen, and "the "times of popular 
amusements had become interwoven with them. Tin* calendar of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in the United States retains only the festivals which are referable to a 
Scriptural origin. 

CHURCH CONGRESS, the name of free gatherings of ministers and laymen of the 
established church of England, annually convened for the discussion of ecclesiastical and 
religious questions. The first church congress was held iri 3861 in Canterbury, 
and in the following years successively in Oxford, Manchester, Bristol, York, etc. The 
attendance is usually very large, and comprises many bishops and lower dignitaries. 
Full reports of the proceedings of each session are published. Such meetings, . having 
the advantage of free interchange of views, hut with no claim to ecclesiastical authority, 
have been found very profitable in this country; and though in the Protestant Episcopal 
church the sentiment in their favor has not been unanimous, they are winning for them- 
selves an established position through either enthusiastic advocacy or silent consent. 
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In the 6th c. , the chief ecclesiastical mstouaus a . .,,1 p,,,,! Wami-fricd' in the 9th 

Nicephoros Callisttos; totlie 8th, the venemb e Ledo tund im( } 

Tkeophahes ContoSSor, Oaudius ol S istlliCtius Simeon Metaphrastes, Tkeophy- 

schismatics compelled tll «® 'i til e r writing were of mi apoWelir 

wrought to the ohwaoter ol : tto. ch uch. f ril0 , Mj ,nv tmivri* (q.v.), 

and polemical cast. I ht ms . nWnrie® of the reformation were composed by 

published by Mattluns Fiaeius Special l|*to™* ' “““ hiras , lf in vA depart- 
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few names °the chief 1 Mnr^Oalderwood, Wodrow, M'Crie? and . recent! v Cunnhiglnun. 
Tn tivp Roman Catholic church, since the period of the reformat, urn, etc i(.M.^tit*tl hi>to- 

®] W1PV A mon«‘ the Italians maybe mentipned Orsi, bacchuieni, J urnmf u, vuuc 
ciardini, and Muratori; and among the Homan Catholics ot Germany, Dtumcnmayr, 

' “ToftoSeflfK' ]S|i®Ser it may be staled that the extensive profeund 
awf philosophic work of Drf Augustus Keauder has been translated Horn the onmnal 
German into English, and is published in. 10 vols. by Bohn. 

CHURCHILL, a eo. to w. central Nevada, intersected in the n. part by the pr.toul 
Pacific railroad; 5,800 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 479. It is watered by be 1 mub adt uhm H 
Walker, and other rivers. Among the minerals are gold, sdvti, ..u!, Au. Co. 
'seat, Stillwater. . , 

CHTJE'CHILb, Cuaki.ks, an English poet, now remembem. almost as mm :h tor uw 
proflin-acy as liis poetry, was b. at Westminster, whore his father wn» a cMMt.. in 1 <«L 
lie was educated at Westminster school, and in his 17th year made ti e,<mih^Um imu- 
riu'm In 1750 he was ordained, and, two years afterwards, sueecedei. h.s l.n «-i as 
curate of St. John’s, Westminster. Soon after his transference here, «<• to i m to lm. s 
very ill-becoming his clerical character. In l.ol, he ; published b ( ■ y; 
booksellers having refused him five guineas lor it) Jht LosemH, .imIim on 11 m *it ik at 
managers and performers, which displayed much critical acumen clever «na ai-mp and 
no little humor, and enjoyed such an immense success that on u., put . .dum 

had withheld his name, was soon delighted to avow Iiipisclf autlmi. i tUi -v» mt } m 
appeared The Apoloqy, a hitter satire on some ot Ins critics, w Inch added aUUc to ms 
purse and his notoriety. He now totally neglected the duties oi . is o nee wiis a 
constant atlender at theaters, and altogether led a most dis.-olute lile._ .as p.u n- 
ionerswere scandalized, and his dean remonstrated, whereupon (.., to show his uua 
contempt for the ministerial profession, appeared in a blue coat, gold-huied hat ana 
waistcoat, and large ruffles. He was obliged, however, to resign lus prelermynl, \\ h ch 
pecuniary sacrifice was little, as his works brought him considerable sum>. a He j mfua 
displayed the complete licentiousness of Ids nature by separating from wde, ana 
seducing the daughter of a tradesman in Westminster, and by endeavoring to excuse 
his vices in a poem called Night, on the ground that avowed profligacy was more fmi m- 
* less than prolligacy practiced in concealment. The boon-companion of. as great a 
debauchee as himself— Wilkes— he contributed to the pages of the Avrlh Triton, among 
other things, The Prophecy of Famine— A Scot* Pastoral, one of the best of bis satires. 

* ... 1 „1l vtimwi.Ai. lace rn'iCho ir,n}:<fh fn JTofUO't U ‘ IhvAiltiioT* 


best. He died Nov. 4, 1704, while on a visit to Wilkes at Boulojrne. c. s uwi 
reprobacy has naturally led to an unjust depreciation of his poetical abilities. 
radical 'Works by Took (1807), with Life by Hammy. 

CHURCHILL. John. See Maklhorohuu, ante 
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CHURCHILL, Missinnippi, or English RIVER, in British North America, rising 
in Methy lake, and running s.e. through Buffalo and La Crosse lakes, to Hudson’s bay; 
length about 700 miles. 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN, a religious usage prevailing in the Christian church from 
an early period, of women, on their recovery after child-bearing, going to church to 
give thanks. It appears to have been borrowed from the Jewish law (Lev. xii. 6). In 
the church of the early ages, it was accompanied with various rites; and in the church 
of Rome and Greek church, it is imperative. In the church of England, also, a service 
for the C. of W.. finds a place in the liturgy. By the Presbyterian and independent 
churches of Britain it is rejected, as having no Scripture warrant. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. . See England, Church op, ante. 

CHURCH OF GOB. See W inebrennerians. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. See Scotland, Church op, ante. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, FREE. See Free Church of Scotland, ante. 

CHURCH RATES, in England, a tax or assessment laid on the parishioners and occu- 
piers of land within a parish, by a majority of their own body in vestry assembled, 
for the purpose of upholding and repairing the fabric of the church and the belfry, the 
bells, seats, and ornaments, the churchyard fence, and the expenses (other than those 
of maintaining the minister) incident to ■ the celebration of divine service. The par- 
ishioners are convened for this purpose by the church-wardens (q.v.). The chancel 
(q.v.) being regarded as belonging peculiarly to the clergy, the expense of maintaining 
it is laid on the rector or vicar, though custom frequently lays this burden also on the 
parishioners, as in London and elsewhere. 

The C. R. were anciently a charge bn the tithes of the parish, which were- divided 
into three portions: one for the structure of the church, one for the poor, and the third 
for the ministers of the church. This distribution is said to have originated with pope 
Gregory, who enjoined St. Augustine thus to divide such voluntary offerings as might 
be made to Ills missionary church in England. A canon of archbishop JElfric in 970, 
and an act of the Wittenngemote in 1014, in Ethelred’s time, have been quoted in proof 
of the recognition of this rule by our Saxon fathers. It seems to have been their cus- 
tom, also, to devote to the repair of each church a portion of the fines paid for offenses 
committed within the district attached to it; and every bishop was bound to contribute 
to the repair of his own church from his own means. A third of the tithes thus origi- 
nally devoted to the repairs of churches, continued to he applied to that purpose under 
the Normans, down to the middle of the 13th c. ; and the manner in which this burden 
came to be shifted to the parishioners, has been a subject of much discussion among legal 
antiquaries. Lord, then sir John, Campbell, who published a pamphlet on the subject" in 
1837, is of opinion that the contributions of the parishioners were at first purely voluntary, 
and that 'the custom growing, it at last assumed the form of an obligation, and was 
enforced by ecclesiastical censures. The care of the fabric of the church, and the due 
administration of its offices, are laid upon the ministers and the church-wardens con- 
jointly, and the latter may be proceeded against by citation, in the ecclesiastical courts, 
should they neglect these'duties. But there is no legal mode of compelling the parish- 
ioners as a" body to provide the rate; and this circumstance has occasioned much diffi- 
culty in imposing the tax in parishes in which dissent is prevalent, and led to many 
churches falling into a partially ruinous condition. The proper criterion for the amount 
of 0. R. 'is a valuation of the property within the parish, grounded on the rent that a 
tenant would be willing to pay for it. Glebe land, the possessions of the crown in the 
actual occupation of the sovereign, and places of public worship, are not liable for C.R. ; 
but there is no other exception as regards immovable property, and in some parishes, 
custom even extends it to stock in trade. It has been often decided in the courts that a 
retrospective church-rate — i.e., a rate for expenses previously Incurred — cannot be validly 
imposed. M uch difficulty has been experienced in recovering the rates imposed by the 
parish on individuals refusing to pay. Previous to 58 Geo. III. c. 127, the only mode 
was by suit in the ecclesiastical court. That statute, however, in all cases under £10, 
empowered the justices of the peace of the county where the church was situated, on 
complaint of the church- wardens, to inquire into the merits of the case, and order pay- 
ment. Against the decision of the justices, an appeal lies to the quarter-sessions. In 
1808, an end was put to all- parochial contentions bv enacting that no suit or proceeding 
should thereafter be allowed in any court to enforce or compel payment of a church-rate, 
except where a local act authorized this rate. But except so far as related to the com- 
pulsory payment of these rates, the church-wardens might, as before, make, assess, 
receive, ami deal with such rates. In each district parish, the inhabitants may treat their 
own church as if it were their parish church, and make and receive rates for the repair 
of the same. A body of trustees may now he appointed in each parish to receive con- 
tributions for ecclesiastical purposesln the parish. The result of this act of 31 and 32 
V. c. 109 , is thus not to abolish C. K., but rather to convert them into voluntary pay- 
ments; allowing, as it does, all faithful adherents of the church to contribute, as before, 
to the repairs of their own churches. In Scotland the burden of upholding the parish 
churches is by custom imposed on the heritors of the parish; and where the parish is 
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partly within burgh and partly in the country, the expense must he borne by heritors and 
proprietors of houses, in proportion to their real rent. See Scotland, Church of; see 
also' Dissenters, and Parish. [By an act passed in 18 f> 8 , v the compulsory cpltectidh of 
C; R. was abolished, and provision was made for the administration, by a body of church 
trustees, of such contributions as may be . voluntarily agreed to, and of donations and 
bequests made for ecclesiastical purposes in the parish.] 

CHURCH ROAD. Bee under the article Highway. 

CHURCH- WARDENS, in England, are ecclesiastical officers, elected sometimes by the 
parishioners; and minister jointly, sometimes by the minister alone, and sometimes by 
the parishioners alone, for the purpose of protecting the edifice of the church, superin- 
tending the celebration of public worship, and to form and execute other parochial 
regulations. They are generally two in number. See Church Kates, Parish, Vestry. 

CHURCH-YARD. See Burial, Cemetery. 

CHDRH, a machine for agitating milk or cream for the production of butler. The 
principle of the operation is considered in the article on Better. Of the great variety 
of forms that have been given to the machine, it is very difficult to determine which 
deserves the preference. It is obvious that the more thorough and uniform .the agita- 
tion, the more completely will the butter be separated from the milk. The consistency 
and color of the butter are also elements in judging of the relative merits of chums. 
The temperature of the air and the milk affect the butter in these respects. During 
summer, that of the milk should not exceed 02% and in very hot weather may be under 
60°. During cold weather, the milk should be about 2 :> higher when put into the churn. 
The speed at which the operation is performed also influences the result. Trials insti- 
tuted to test the relative merits of churns have failed to settle which is the best form 
for actual use in the dairy; for the same machine under different conditions does not 
always- yield the same ■.'result.- The oldest form is the upright or plunge churn. There 
is a general prejudice in favor of this form of CV, on the ground that the butter is more 
completely separated and of better quality. Its great defect is that the operation, being 
generally performed by hand, is fatiguing. Decent improvements have chiefly aimed at 
case in working, and a saving of time. The original barrel C\, with a rotatory motion, 
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a great number of Bonzes, as the Chinese priests are called. The island is devoted 
exclusively to religious purposes, and no layman is allowed to reside upon it. 

CHUT I A., or Chota, NAGPUR, a division of British India under the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, comprising the districts of Hazaribagh, Lohardaga, Manbhum, and 
Sinhbhurii, and the seven tributary states which constitute the south-west frontier agency, 
between 21° and 25° n., and 82° and 87° e. ; 43,901 sq.m. ; pop. ’72, 3,825,571, residing in 
25,706 villages and 725,287 houses. The people consist of 2,567,292 Hindus, 169,006 
Mohammedans, 15,798 Christians, and 1,703,475 of no religion specified. The last- 
named class consists mostly of remnants of tribes driven from the plains by the Hindus. 
There, are in the division only six towns of more than 5,000 inhabitants. The chief 
productions are rice, corn, pulse, potatoes, and oil-seeds. A little tea is grown in two 
of tile districts. The climate is dry and healthy. 

• CHUTIA, or Chota, NAGPUR TRIBUTARY STATES (of India), seven in number, 
viz. : Sirguja, Udaipur, Jashpur, Gangpur, BoniU, Koria, and Chang Bhakar, now under 
the political superintendence of the commissioner of Chutia Nagpur, and forming the 
south-west frontier agency. The states are mountainous, thinly cultivated, and inhabited 
for the most part by wild aboriginal tribes; area, 15,419 sq.m. ; pop. ’72, 405,980. There 
are no towns, and ouly three villages of more that 1,000 inhabitants. 

CHTJT'NEE, or Chut'ny, an East Indian condiment, very largely used in India, and 
to a considerable and increasing extent in Great Britain. Indian C. is a compound of 
mangoes, chillies or capsicum (q.v,), and lime-juice, with some portion of other native 
fruits, such as tamarinds, etc., the flavor being heightened by garlic. It is sometimes 
manufactured for sale .in England, but not in any quantity. Families occasionally 
make it for their own use, and employ the following ingredients: Chillies, 1 to 1$ lbs.; 
apples, 1 lb. ; red tamarinds, 2 lbs. ; sugar-candv, 1 lb. ; fresh ginger-root, ~l| lhs. ; garlic, 
4 to | lb. ; sultana raisins, lbs. ; fine salt,” 1 lb. ; distilled vinegar, 5 bottles. The 
chillies are to be soaked for an hour in the vinegar, and the whole ground with a stone 
and muller to a paste. 

CHWALYNS’K', a t. of Russia on the Volga; pop., 14,262. It is a river port, and 
has important manufactures, 

CHYLE. . The food undergoes various changes in the alimentary canal, which will 
be fully noticed in the article on Digestion. One of these changes is its conversion in 
the stomach into a pulpy mass termed chyme. The chyme, which passes onward into 
the small intestine, is acted upon by the bile, pancreatic fluid, and intestinal juice, and 
through their influences is separated into the chyle, which is absorbed or sucked up by 
the lacteal s (q.v.) and into matters unfit for nutrition, which ultimately find their way out 
of the system by the intestinal canal. The mode in which this nutritious C. is taken up 
by vessels distributed over the small intestines, and the changes which it undergoes 
before it is converted into true blood, are described in the articles Lacteals, Thoracic 
Duct, and Nutrition. We shall here merely notice its leading physical and chemical 
properties. When obtained from the thoracic duct of ail animal that has been killed 
while the process of digestion was going on (especially if it had taken fatty food), the C. 
is a white, milky-looking, or yellowish fluid, with a faintly alkaline reaction. Like the 
blood, it coagulates in about ten minutes after its abstraction from the body of the 
animal; and in about three hours a small but distinct gelatinous clot is separated from 
the serous fluid of the chyle. 

On examining G. under the microscope, we find that it contains enormous numbers 
of minute molecules (probably consisting of fat), together with nucleated cells, which 
are termed the chyle-corpuscles, and are apparently identical with the white or colorless 
blood-cells. The chemical constituents of O. are much the same as those of blood; 
fibrin, albumen, fat, extractive matters, and salts being the most important. 

CHYIXFEROXJS SYSTEM. See Lacteals and Thoracic Duct. 

CHYME. See Chyle and Digestion. 

C1IYTRHTUS, David, 1530-1600; an eminent Lutheran theojogityi. He studied at 
Tubingen and Wittenberg, and was a pupil of Melancthon. His learning and talents 
gave him high position, and he was employed by Maximilian II. to arrange ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs in Austria. He was principal author of the statutes of Helmstadt, and one of 
the authors of the Formula of Concord. He left a number of important theological 
works. 

CIALDINI, Enrico, was b. at Caste! Vetro, Modena, Aug. 10, 1813. Designed for 
the medical profession, he studied at Parma. When the abortive insurrection of 1831 
broke out in the duchies, C. joined the volunteers of Reggio ; and on the capitulation of 
‘Ancona, embarked for France, where he resumed his medical studies. The struggles 
against absolutism in the Iberian peninsula opened anew- the career of arms to the Italian 
exiles. He joined the legion raised by Dorn Pedro in France against the Miguelists, 
when his great personal courage soon secured his promotion; and the unanimous vote 
of his comrades pronounced him the worthiest man to receive the order of the tower 
and sword decreed by the government to his company. After the capitulation of Evora, 
C. joined (Oct. 22, 1835) the legion of Oporto, formed under Borso di Carminati for ser- 
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vice in Spain, In this force, C. gained further honors. In 1843, he followed Narvaez- 
in his inarch against Madrid; was made by him col. of the regiment of St. Ferdinand; 
and afterwards employed in organizing the civil guard on the model of the French ge%» 
.ddrwierie. ■ : . 'He. Was, in'' this force when Charles Albert headed the Italian rising In 1848, 
when lie hurried to Italy, and in the struggle which ensued he received a dangerous.-: 
wound, and fell into the hands of the Austrians. On his release, he was employed by 
the Sardinian government to reduce to regular discipline the unruly volunteers from 
the duchies. He succeeded at last, and fought well at the head of his new regiment in 
the brief campaign of 1849. During the ten yeiirs that elapsed,, from the defeat of 
Novara to the renewal of the war in 1859, C- was actively employed. In the Crimea, lie- 
commanded the third division of the Sardinian contingent; arid on his return was 
appointed inspector-gen. of bersaglieri and aide-de-camp to- the king-— a rare distinction 
for a man of plebeian origin. He was intrusted by Favour with the formal inn of the 
famous Cacciatori delle Alpi, placed under the command of Garibaldi after lie* declara- 
tion of war, and co-operated actively With them at the head of the fourth division. The 
victory at .Palestro was his chief exploit, the .further progress of the Italian* being . 
stopped -by the peace- of Yillafranca. In 1800, he defeated the papal army under gen. 
Lamoriciere, at Castelfldardo. Diplomacy delayed the fall of Gaeta till Feb. 13 , 1801, 
when it yielded to C. after a vigorous bombardment, as did the citadel of Messina shortly 
afterwards. Turin erected a statue to C. (vine /tore sernprc), and Reggio elected him 
deputy in April. For a few months he was governor of Naples. He had to ad against 
Garibaldi in the second Sicilian expedition. When the army of Italy was reorganized 
in 1863, C. was appointed to one of the chief commands. Senator in March, 1 834, lie 
signalized himself by his brilliant speech in favor of the transfer of the capital (Dec., 
1864). In the war of 1866, the advice of La Marmora was followed, and the defeat of 
Custozza was the result. C. was appointed chief of the staff on the resignation of La 
Marmora. In 1867, 0. was intrusted by the king with the formation of a new ministry, 
but failed; lie was also made- commander-in-chief of the troops in central Italy. In 
1870, he was engaged in the annexation of the papal states; and in 1876, he was sent as 
ambassador to Paris. 

CIBA'O, a range of mountains in. the middle of lire island of Hayti, about 90 m. 
long, and having summits more than 7,000 ft. high. Gold has been found in these, 
mountains. 

CIBBER, Caius Gabriel, 1030-1700 ; a sculptor, b. in Holstein, who was engaged 
to execute the bam rilhn on the pedestal of the London monument, U> commemorate 
the great fire of 1606. He made also the two figures representing “ Madness n which 
once adorned the gate of the old Bethlehem hospital. He built the Danish church in 
London at his own expense. 

JIBBER, Colley, was b. on the 6th Nov., 1671, , in London. ITe was -cut to the free 
school at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, in 1682. Five years thereafter, he returned to 
London, and in 1688 was a volunteer in the forces raised by the earl of Devonshire in 
support of the prince of Orange. He afterwards conceived a passion for the stage, and 
after performing gratuitously for several months, lie succeeded in obtaining an emruge- 
meat at 16$. per week, which was raised to 15$. ; and on the commendation of Congreve, 
who had witnessed his performance of lord Touchwood, live additional shillings per 
week were added. Incited by this magnificent success, he, at the ago of 22, married 
Miss Shore, to the great rage of her father, who revenged himself by spending the 
greater portion of his fortune in the erection of a retreat on the hanks of mo Thames. 
After marriage, 0., discovering that 20$. per week was a somewhat iuMdlichail income 
for an elegant gentleman and an elegant gentleman's wife, was induced to add i hereto 
by the writing of comedies, some of which were remarkably successful, in 1711 , he 
became one of the patentees in the management of Drury Lane, and remained in con- 
nection with that theater till 1730; when, on being appointed poetdauroule, lie sold his 
interest in the business. He was, however, sometimes tempted back to the stage by an 
offer of 50 guineas a night. 0. wrote and adapted many plays, but as an author lie i« 
best known by his Apology. He died suddenly on the 12th Dec., 1757. 

CIBBER, Susannah Maria, 1716-GO; wife of Theophilus, and daughter-in-law of 
the dramatist Colley Cibber. Dr. Arne was her instructor in music, in which first she 
appeared publicly ; hut after her marriage she preferred tragedy. She is the actress of 
whom Garrick exclaimed, on hearing of her death, “Then tragedy has expired with 
her!” 1 . 

GIB '01. See Onion. 

OIBO'RIUM, a chalice, pyx, or cup, usually of gold or silver, with a cover snr-. 
mounted by a cross. It is used in the Roman Catholic service to contain the host, or 
consecrated wafer, in the service of the mass. Oiborium is also the name of a canopy 
on the altar, supported by four columns, to which the cup, in the shape of a dove, was 
attached by chains. This especial cup contained the wafer for the communion of the 
sick. 

CIBRARIO, Luigi, an Italian historian and politician, was lx at Turin, 23d Feb., 
1802, He studied at the university of that city, where be took his degree in 1824 as- 
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doctor of laws. Devoted to historical investigations, he secured a reputation in this 
important department, at a very early period. In 1825 appeared Ms Notizie sutta Storia 
dei Pnncipi 'U Sarnia,; m 1826, his Notizie di Paolo Simone de Belli; and in 1827 his Belle 
Stone di Ohien Libri IV. King Charles Albert— with whom he was always a great 
favorite— frequently employed him in diplomatic service, and in 1848, when Italy rose 
against the Austrians, appointed C. extraordinary royal commissioner at Venice. " Dur- 
ing the same year, he was created a senator of the kingdom. When Charles Albert — 
after the unfortunate issue of the war — went to live in voluntary exile at Oporto, C. was 
sent by the Sardinian senate to induce him to return. He wrote an account of his unsuc- 
cesstui mission, entitled Ilicordi Tuna Missione m Poriogatto at Me Carlo Alberto (1850b 
During his public career, however, C. did not neglect his early and favorite pursuits*. 
In 1889, he published his Della Eeonomia Politica del Medio Em; in 1840, his Storia della 
MonareMa di Sarnia; in 1844, his Storia e Descrizione della JBadia d’ Altacomba; and in 
1847, his Storia di Torino. But the new life and energy which Sardinia began to mani- 
fest under Victor Emmanuel had its claims on .his public usefulness. In 1850, he was- 
appointed superintendent-general of customs, and while occupying this office intro- 
duced several important reforms. Subsequently he was intrusted with full powers to- 
negotiate a treaty of commerce with France, in which he distinguished himself notably 
by his advocacy of the principles of free trade. In 1852, lie "was made minister of pub- 
lic instruction, and, in 1855, minister of foreign affairs. When Cavour took this depart- 
ment into his own hands, C. became first secretary of the king. In 1857, he was ap- 
pointed president of the telegraphic congress of Turin. In 1860, C. again made a most, 
successful appearance as an author, in his OperetteVarie (Torino), and in his Jacopo Val- 
uer ga di Masino, Cancelliere di Sarny a. He died at Salo, in the province of Brescia, 1st 
Oct., 1870. . 

CICADA, a genus of insects of the order hemiptera, sub-order homoptera , remarkable' 
for the sounds which they emit, the loudness of which is very extraordinary, when con 
sidered with reference to the size of the creatures producing them. The largest Euro- 
pean species are only about an inch long. The elytrse, or wing-covers, of the cicada 
are almost always transparent and veined. They dwell on shrubs and trees, of which; 
they suck the juices. The male insects alone possess the organs of sound perfectly 
developed. These are in no way connected with the mouth or throat, but may be- 
deseribed as a musical apparatus on the under side of the abdomen. This apparatus 
is very complicated, consisting of a set of membranes and fibers connected with power- 
ful muscles. The sound can be produced even after the insect has been long dead, by 
pulling the fibers, and letting them escape. Cicadas are most common in tropical and 
warm temperate regions, and are scarcely known in Britain, although one or two species 
have been found in the s. of England. The ancients regarded the sounds of these insects 
as types of music and eloquence. In some countries they bear names which signify 
that sleep is banished by their din. The sounds produced by some of the South Ameri- 
can species, which are much larger than the European, are loud enough to be heard at 
the distance of a mile, and have been likened to the sound of a razor-grinder at work. 
The Greek name of the C. is tettix, often erroneously translated grasshopper. These 
insects have indeed no resemblance to grasshoppers, and no power of leaping. C. is 
the Latin name. The modern Italian is cieale, the French cigale. Byron speaks of the 
“ shrill cicalas. 5 ’ 

CICATBXZA'TXON (Laf. cicatrix, a scar), the process of healing or skinning over of an 
ulces or broken surface in the skin or in a mucous membrane, by which a fibrous mate- 
rial, of a dense resisting character, is substituted for the lost texture. The new 7 tissue, 
in such a case, is called the cicatrix, arid usually resembles, to a considerable extent, the- 
structure which it replaces; it is, however, less elastic, and from its shrinking in vol- 
ume, sometimes produces an appearance of puckering. The glands and other special 
structures of the original tissue are wanting in the cicatrix, which, however, performs 
perfectly well, in most instances, the office of protection to the parts below the surface. 
See Inflammation and Ulceration, , 

CIC ELY, Myvrlii% a genus of umbelliferous plants, nearly allied to chervil, of "which 
one species, sweet C. (if, odoratd ), is common in the central and southern parts of 
Europe, and in similar climates in Asia, but in Britain is so generally found near human 
habitations that it appears probably to have been introduced. It is sometimes called 
meet chervil , and in Scotland, myrrh . It is a branching perennial, 2 ft, high or upwards, 
with large triply pinnate leaves and pirmatifid leaflets, somewhat downy beneath ; the 
fruit remarkable for its large size, .and, as well as the whole plant, powerfully fragrant, 
the smell resembling that of anise. The seeds, roots, and young leaves are used in Ger- 
many and other countries in soups, etc. The plant was formerly much in use as a 
medicinal aromatic. 

CI'CEB. See Chick Pea. 

CIC'EBO, Marcus Tullius, the greatest orator of Home, and one of the most Illus- 
trious of her statesmen and men of letters, was b, at Arpinum, on the 8d of Jan., in 
the year 106 u.c. He belonged to an ancient family, of the equestrian order, and pos- 
sessed of considerable influence in his native district. His father, himself a man of 
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culture, and desirous that his son should acquire an eminent position in the state, 
removed him at an early age to Rome, where, under the direction of: the orator Crassus, 
he was instructed in the language and literature of Greece, and in all the other branches 
of a polite education. In his sixteenth year he assumed the manly gown, and was intro- 
duced to the public life of a Roman citizen. He now acquired a knowledge ot law, and 
underwent a complete course of discipline in oratory. At the same time, he studied 
philosophy under three successive preceptors, of the Epicurean, Academic, and Stoic 
schools, and neglected no mental exercise, however arduous, which might conduce to 
liis future eminence; being thus early of the opinion which lie afterwards maintained in 
Ms treatise Be Oratore, that an orator should possess almost universal knowledge. ^ With 
the exception of a brief campaign under Sulla, in the social war, he passed Iris time in 
these preliminary studies un til his 20th year, when he bega n to plead in public. In one of 
his earliest causes, he distinguished himself by defending the rights ot Roscius, a pri- 
vate citizen, against one of the favorites of Sulla, who was then dictator. Soon after, 
for 'the benefit of his health, ..and in order to his improvement in elocution, he traveled 
to the chief seats of learning in Greece and Asia; and, on his return, was regarded as 
second to no orator at the Roman bar. Having been elected quaestor .(?(> b,c.), ( lie was 
appointed by lot to a government in Sicily, a post which he filled with great ability, ..and- 
to the entire satisfaction of those whom he governed. Some years alter ids return, lie 
laid the Sicilians under still greater obligations by his successful prosecution of their 
praetor, Verres, against whom he prepared no less than six orations, although t he first 
had the effect of disheartening the accused so effectually, that he voluntarily ’‘Hired into 
exile. Passing, at short intervals, through the offices of sedile (69 b.c.) and pnetor (66 
b, o ); he was at length elected, by an overwhelming majority, to the consulship. His 
tenure of office was rendered memorable by the conspiracy of Catiline, which lit* frus- 
trated. with admirable skill and promptitude. See Catiline. The highest praises 
were showered upon C. ; he was hailed by Cato and Catulus as the ** father of his coun- 
try ;” and public thanksgivings in his name were voted to the gods. Rut his popularity 
did not last long after tiie expiry of his consulship. His enemies charged him with a 
public crime, in having put the conspiring nobles to death without a fumed trial, and 
he found it necessary to leave Rome, and went to reside in Thessalonica (AS c.c.). A 
formal edict of banishment was pronounced against him, but he was recalled from exile 
in about 16 months, and on his return to Rome was received with great enthusiasm. His 
recovered dignity, however, soon excited the envy of the honorable party in the senate, 
with whom he had desired to make common cause; while Pompctyand (Vesar. t lit* great- 
test powers in the state, and from whose enmity he had most to dread, courted his alli- 
ance and co-operation. Thus, while preserving an appearance of independence, he was 
betrayed into many actions which he could not but regard as ignominious, mid which, 
by increasing the power of the triumvirs, led indirectly to the ruin of the republic. A 
remarkable exception to this servile conduct is to be found in his assisting Milo when 
suing for the consulship, and defending him, against the wish of Pomp^y, and in spite 
of the hostile feeling of the populace, after lie had slain Olodius in an accidental ren- 
counter During this period ho composed his works, Be Oratore, Jh RtpuhlFu, ami J.k 
Legibiu. After a' year’s admirable administration of the province of Cilicia (51 to 50 n,c.\ 
he returned to Italy on the eve of the civil war. With the convictions which be avowed, 
there was but one course which it would have been honorable for him to pursue— to 
•enlist himself, at all hazards, on the side of Pompey and the republic. - Hut in lead of 
this he hesitated, balanced the claims of duty ami of interest, blamed Pojnpey for bis 
want of preparation, and criticised the plan of his campaign. At IciurHi he joined the 
-army of the senate, but, after the battle of Pharsalia, abruptly quitted his friends, and 
resolved to throw himself upon the generosity of the conqueror. Afb*r nine months* 
miserable suspense at Brundusium, he was kindly received by Caesar, whom In* followed 
to Rome. During the years which ensued, he remained in comparative retirement, com- 
posing his principal works in philosophy and rhetoric, including those entitled Orator; 
Ilortemlm; Be Fimbus; Tuseulanm 'Deputations »; Be Katura Bear urn; lh ■ Rrprrfutr; lie 
AmiciUa; and Be OfficMs. On the death of Oresar, he was disposed to unite his interests 
wiih those of Brutus and the other conspirators, but was restrained by dictates of pru- 
dence. In the commotions which followed, he espoused the cause of Octavianus, and 
gave utterance to his celebrated philippics against Antony. These orations were the 
occasion of his death. When Octavianus and Lepidus joined with Antony in tt trium- 
virate, C. was among the proscribed; and his life was relentlessly sought. ' The soldiers 
•of Antony overtook him while his attendants were bearing him. now old, and in an 
infirm state of health, from his Formian villa to Caieta, where he intended to embark. 
He met his death with greater fortitude than he had supported many of the untoward 
incidents of his life. Desiring his attendants to forbear resistance, he stretched forward 
in the litter, and offered Ills neck to the sword of his executioners, lie died in the 03d 
year of his age, on the 7th Dec., 43 b.c. 

The character of 0. is one which it is not difficult to estimate. Really a lover of 
virtue, no one could follow in her footsteps with greater dignity when attended hv the 
popular applause. But he was weak enough to' yield to "the depraved spirit of his 
times, and to act according* to his convictions only when they were not evidently dis- 
cordant with his private interests. Few men, possessing such, talents, have been so 
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utterly devoid of anything approaching to heroism. As a statesman, it would be unjust 
to deny his legislative abilities; but he was generally deficient in courage and resolution. 
He was one of -the greatest masters of rhetoric that have ever lived. His orations were 
the result of consummate art, combined with unwearied industry, and survive as char- 
acteristic memorials of a time when eloquence, far more than at present, was a powel 
which bent the verdicts of judicial tribunals, and influenced the decrees of the state. In 
philosophy, he does not rank with the original thinkers of antiquity; nor, in truth, did 
he aspire to do so. His writings on speculative subjects are chiefly valuable on account 
of the noble and generous sentiments which they contain, and as reflecting the varied 
thought of the different schools. The best edition of his collected works is Orelli’s (9 
vols. 8vo, 1826-1887'). See Forsyth’s Life of C. (1864). 

CICERO'NE (from Cicero, the orator or speaker), a guide, usually for the purpose of 
showing the curiosities and works of art in a town to strangers. Cicerones are of all 
degrees, from distinguished archaeologists, who undertake the office as a favor, to the 
humble laqaais de place, * who, though quite indispensable on a first arrival, is too often 
both incompetent and dishonest. The stranger ought to be particularly on his guard 
against allowing a C. to make purchases for or even with him, as the practice of adding 
a commission to him to the price charged now prevails probably in every country in 
Europe. 

CICHQ'RITJM. See Chicouy and Endive. 

CICINDELA, a genus of insects of the order coleoptera, section pentmnera , tire type of 
a large family, cicindelidm. This family is nearly allied to carabidce, and the insects 
belonging to it are among the most voracious of those beetles which, both in their per- 
fect and iava state, prey on other insects. They have a strong head, with projecting 
toothed mandibles, and are particularly distinguished by a sort of hook or nail, which 
is articulated by its base to each of the lower jaws or maxillae. They are more abundant 
in tropical than in cold countries; a few species, none of them large, are found in 
Britain. The head of the larva is large, concave above, and the back furnished with 
two remarkable hooked spines, which are said to be used as anchors to fix it at any part 
it chooses of its burrow in the earth; whilst the soil which it excavates is carried to the 
mouth of the burrow in a sort of natural basket formed of the concave back of the 
head and the recurved mandibles. The larva lies in wait in its burrow, its head just 
level with the ground, till its prey comes within reach, upon which it suddenly rushes. 
— G. campestns , a green species with whitish spots, is common in most parts of Britain 
in dry sandy places exposed to the sun. 

CICISBE'O is the name given in Italy to the professed gallant or constant attendant 
upon a married lady. In the higher ranks of Italian society, it was at one time consid- 
ered unfashionable for the husband to associate with his wife anywhere except in his 
own house. In society, or at public places of amusement, the wife was accompanied 
by her 0., who attended at her toilet to receive her commands for the day. This cus- 
tom, which was once universal, and which naturally gave rise to much scandal, has 
now almost disappeared. C. is synonymous with camliere senente. 

CICOGNA'RA, Leopoldo, Count da, 1767-3.884; an archaeologist and art-critic of 
Ferrara. He visited all the noted cities of southern Europe, studying them with the 
eye of an archaeologist and connoisseur. Napoleon found him engaged" in politics and 
a member of the legislative body of Modena. In 1808, C. was made president of 
the academy of fine arts in Venice. In 1813-18, he produced his great work on the 
history of art, designed to complete the labors of Winckelmann and d’ Agin court. He 
published many other elaborately illustrated works. 

CICO'NIA. See Stork. 

CICTJ'TA. See Hemlock. 

CXDARIS, a genus of ecMnidm (q.v.), or sea-urchins, closely allied to the genus echinus 
itself, and included along with it in a family or tribe called cidarites, in which the 
mouth and anus are opposite to each other— the mouth below, and the anus above. 
Only one species, G. papillata, has been found in the British seas, and that only on the 
coasts of Zetland. The Zetlanders call it. the piper , from a resemblance which they 
trace in its globe and spines to a bagpipe. They say that it is sometimes found with 
spines a fooUowg. The markings of the shell and spines are extremely beautiful. 

CID CAMPEABOR is the name given in histories, traditions, and songs to the most 
•celebrated of Spain’s national heroes. There is so much of the mythical in the history 
of this personage, that hypercritical writers, such as Masdea, have doubted his exist- 
ence; but recent researches, more particularly those of Dozy, and the investigation of 
newly discovered Arabic sources, have succeeded in separating the historical from the 
romantic. See Dozy’s Mchertfm tmr V Eistmre Politique et Litieraire de VEspagoie pen- 
dant le moyen dye (Leyden, 1849). The following is the result of these inquiries: 
Koderigo Buy Diaz (Roderic the son of Diego) was descended from one of the proudest 
families of Castile. His name first appears! n a document written in 1064, during the 
reign of Ferdinand of Leon. Under Sancho II., son of Ferdinand, he became standard- 
bearer and commander of the royal troops. In a war between the two brothers, Sancho 
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II. and Alfonso VI. of Leon, it was a stratagem of Roderick— which, according to-' 
modern notions, was anything but honorable— that secured the victory of Saricho at 
Llantada (1068) over Ms brother, who was forced to seek refuge with the Moorish king 
of Toledo. He appears at this time to have already been called the mmpeador, a word 
supposed to answer to our champion. 

Upon the assassination of his friend and patron, king Sancho, he required the next 
heir, don Alonzo, to clear himself by oath of any participation in his brother’s murder, 
ere the nobles of Leon and Castile should do homage to him. By this act, he incurred 
the new monarch’s enmity; an enmity which, however, the king’s policy, concealed, in' 
the hour of danger, and he even consented to Roderic’s marriage -.with, his cousin 
Ximena— daughter of Diego, duke of Asturia. But when the king thought the services 
of Roderic no longer necessary to Ms own safety, ho lent^a willing car to the latter’s 
personal enemies, and banished him in 1081. Roderic then joined the Moorish kings of 
Saragossa, in whose service he fought against both Moslems and Christians. It was 
probably during this exile that he was first called the (’id or Hid, an Arabic title which 
means lord. He frequently defeated the king of Aragon and the count ol‘ Barcelona, 
the latter of whom, Berenguer Ramon II,, he took prisoner. 

He was again reconciled to the king, but only for a short time, when he was con- 
demned to a second exile. In order to support his family and numerous followers, he 
now saw himself forced to carry liis sword against the Moors, over whom he gained a 
victory, and established himself as sovereign or lord of Valencia (3094). lie retained 
possession of Valencia five years, during which time he took many neighboring 
fortresses. lie died of grief in 1099, on learning that his relative and comrade in anus, 
Alvar Fanez, had been vanquished by the Moors, and that the army which he had sent 
to his assistance had been defeated near Alcira. After the Cid’s death, his widow held 
Valencia till 1102, when she was obliged to capitulate to the Almoravkles, and fiy to 
Castile, where she died in 1104. Her remains were placed by those of her lord in the 
monastery of San Pedro de Cadena, The Cid had a son, who was slain by the Moors in 
a battle near Consuegra. He also left behind him two daughters, one of whom was 
married to the count of Barcelona; the other to an infant of t Navarre, through whom 
the kings of Spain and many royal houses of Europe claim kindred with “ Mb Cid H 
Campeador” Relics of the “Blessed Cid,” as he is still called in Spain, such as his 
sword, shield, banner, and drinking-cup, are still held in great reverence by the popu- 
lace. The numerous Cidramcmcesth&t were first published in the 36th c., contain the 
most romantic improbabilities concerning the life and deeds of the Cid. Hee HV7 m de 
Varies Rommcea (1550), and Bomaneero General (1004). Those romances were taken 
from the ancient cuntares (national songs) and poem as, most of which arc entirely lost 
The most important of modern works on this subject, besides that of Doxy above men- 
tioned, are Huber’s GescMehte des Cid, etc. (Bremen, 3829), and Southey's fascinating 
Ghmnicl& of the Cid (Load, 1808). The former of these is, however, the more valuable 
in a historical point of view. Bee also Wiliemaers, Le Cid (Bru.-s. 1813). 

CIBER is the fermented juice of apples, and is extensively prepare d in CRourc:4m\\hire 
and other parts of England*, in Ireland, in the northern districts of France, and, in .North 
America. In Normandy, a vast number of varieties of acid or bit tor-apples arc grown 
for the preparation of cider. The apples are first bruised in a circular .-tone-l rough or 
ehase, by a similarly shaped stone or runner, which revolves by machinery m the interior 
of the trough. The pulp so obtained is placed in sieve bags made of hair-cloth or reed- 
straw, and "subjected to pressure, which yields a dark-colored, swe< f liquid, and leaves 
in the bag a somewhat dry residue, consisting of the pips, skin, ami oilier librnm parts 
of the apple. The apple-juice passes first into a shallow' tub or trio, and. i> aimoo imme- 
diately placed in casks in a cool place, when fermentation begins, part of the .-ugar is 
converted into alcohol, and in a few days, a clear liquid is obtained, which can easily 
be racked off from sedimentary matter. C. is largely used in England as a beverage, 
and is very palatable and refreshing It contains 'from 5£ to 9 per cent of alcohol, and 
is therefore intoxicating when drunk in quantity. It does not posses.-, tin- ionic and 
flourishing properties, however, of bitter-beer. C. quickly turns sour, becoming hard 
C., owing to the development of lactic acid, and great difficulty is experienced in the 
attempt to preserve it. 

CIENFXJEGOS, a city in Cuba, on the s. coast of the island, on tin* bay of dagua, 
120 m. s.c. of Havana; pop. 9,950. It lms a good harbor, and is one of the best built 
cities in the island. Railroads give communication with Cardenas and other towns on 
the n. coast. C. w r as founded in 1813 by a captain-general of that name. 

CiE'ZA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 26 m. n.w of tin; city of that 
name. It is situated on an eminence near the river Segura, overlooking a plain of great 
fertility. The streets are tolerably wide and well paved, and there are manufactures- 
of linen, hempen fabrics, wine, and oil; and silk-worms are reared. Pop. 9,500. 

. CIGARS. See Tobacco. / 

Cl GOBI, I iupovico Catuh ba, an eminent painter of the later Florentine school, 
which, about the end of the 10th c. , developed, in opposition to the languid mannerists 
of the time, a peculiar eclectic style of art. C. was b. at Empoli in 1559. ' His model was 
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■Correggio; but as tlie latter was deficient in design, and in the scientific knowledge of 
perspective, 0. endeavored to unite these with the warm bright coloring and wonderful 
chiar-oscuro of Correggio. He was invited by Clement VII. to Rome, where he died 
in 1618. Among C.’s most famous pictures may be mentioned — “ The Healing of the 
Lame Man” (St. Peter’s, Rome), “The Martyrdom of St, Stephen” (Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence), “Tobias in the Act of Thanking the Angel” (St. Petersburg), and “St, 
Francis,” a favorite subject with C. (Pitti Palace, Florence). C. was also held in high 
estimation as an architect, and designed several of the Florentine palaces. 

CIL IA, (Lat. eyelashes), a term variously employed in botany and zoology to desig- 
nate fringing hairs or hair-like processes. Thus, the margins or nerves of leaves, petals, 
etc., are often described as ciliated or furnished with cilia. The fine thread-like pro 1 
■cesses which surround the opening of the fruit of many mosses, are called C. ; but these 
processes, when broader, are denominated teeth. — The description and uses of C. in the 
animal kingdom are given in the article Epithelium. 

CILICIA, an ancient division of Asia Minor, now included in tlie Turkish eyalet of 
Koniah. The Taurus range, which separated it from Cappadocia, bounded it on the n., 
the gulf of Issus and the Cilician sea on the s., while the Amanus and Pamphylia 
bounded it respectively on the e. and west. Lat. 86° to 38° n., long. 32° 10' to 37° 8' e. 
The eastern portion of 0. was fertile in grain, wine, etc. ; while the western and more 
mountainous portion furnished inexhaustible supplies of timber to the ancients. The 
pass called by the Turks Golek Bogliaz is that by which the younger Cyrus passed from 
Tyana in Cappadocia to Tarsus; and it is also the same by which Alexander the great 
entered Cilicia. Pop. about 100,000, mostly nomadic. 

In early ages, C. was ruled by its own kings, the dynasty of Syennesis being 
apparently the most important. The Cilicians were a distinct people in the time of 
Xenophon ; but the Greeks appear to have got a footing af ter the time of Alexander. 
The Cilicians were notorious pirates, but having carried on their depredations too close 
to the shores of Italy, the Roman arms were turned against them, and C. 'was made a 
Roman province in Fompey’s time. 

CIMABU'E, Giovanni, one of the restorers of the art of painting in Italy, which 
nad fallen into neglect during the barbarism of the dark ages, was b. at Florence in 
1240. At this time, the fine arts were practiced in Italy chiefly by Byzantines, and had 
degenerated into a worn-out mechanical conventionalism. C. at first studied under 
Byzantine masters, and adopted their traditional forms, but gradually excelled his 
teachers, made innovations on the fixed patterns set before him, and gave life and 
individuality to his works. Two remarkable pictures of the Madonna by C. are still 
preserved in Florence — one (chiefly Byzantine in style) in the academy; the other, dis- 
playing a more purely original genius, in the church of Santa Maria Novella. It is said 
that this latter work in the time of C. was admired as a miracle of art, and was carried 
to the church in a sort of triumphal procession. More remarkable pictures in point of 
expression or dramatic effect, are found in C.’s frescoes in the church of Ban Francisco 
at Assisi. O. died soon after 1300. What strikes one as very wonderful about C.’s 
pictures, is the accuracy of his naked figures, considering that he had no better pro- 
fessional guides than the Byzantine artists. His draperies were also very good, but 
lie bad apparently no knowledge of perspective, though acquainted with architecture. 
His greatest pupil was Giotto (q.v.). 

CIMARO’SA, Domenico, an Italian composer of operas, wash, at Naples in 1755, and was 
educated in music under Saccliini, and in the conservatory of Lorefcto. His first pieces 
were the Sacnfcio di Abramo and the Olympmde. When barely 22, he had achieved a 
reputation in all the leading Italian theaters. He was' then called to St. Petersburg, 
where he resided four years. Afterwards, he lived at various German courts; thence he 
proceeded to Vienna, where he became imperial chapel-master; and finally, he returned 
to Italy. At Naples, his comic opera, II Matrmonip Segreto, composed at Vienna, 1791, 
was repeated 57 times in succession. C. died at Venice in 1801. His comic operas are 
remarkable for tlieir novelty, spirit, whimsicality, and liveliness of idea, as well, as for 
their great knowledge of stage-effect. The wealth and freshness of his invention gave 
rise to the saying, that one finale of C. contained material for a dozen operas. 

CIM'BALO, a musical instrument with a set of keys like the clavecin or harp- 
sichord. 

. CIM'BRX, or Kim'bei, a people who issued from the n. of Germany in conjunction 
with the Teutones, and first came into hostile fcontact with the Romans in the eastern 
Alps in 118 n.c. They were victorious in several great engagements, and were only 
prevented from devastating Italy by sustaining a terrible defeat from Marius, on the 
Raudii Oampi, near Verona, or, according to others, near Vercelli, in Aug., 101 B.c. 
Their infantry fought with their shields fastened together by long chains; their horse- 
men, of whom they had 15,000, were well armed with helmet, coat of mail, shield, and 
spear. Marius had so chosen his position that the sun and dust were in their faces, and 
yet they contested the victory most bravely with the Romans, who were 55,000 strong. 
When the battle was lost, the women, who remained in the camp formed - of the wagons, 
killed themselves and their children, 140,000 O. are said to have fallen in the battle; 
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tones. Tacitus speaks of a people, bearing the name of 0., few in number, but of great 
reputation, that sent ambassadors to Augustus. This people lived in the extreme si. of 
Germany, on the borders of the ocean ; according to Pliny and Ptolemy, at the extremity 
of the peninsula called from them the Glntbric Chersonese, now Jutland. The ethnology ; 
of the 0. is doubtful. Greek writers associated them groundlessly with the Cim- 
merians (q.v.); Sallust calls them Gauls; Cfesar, Tacitus, and Plutarch looked upon 
them as Germans, and the opinion of their German origin has been adopted by most 
moderns. Yet H. Muller, in his Marfan den Yaterlamh (1887), has endeavored to show 
that They- belonged to the Celtic race, and lived originally on the n.e,; of the Belgag of. 
kindred" origin* and that their name is the. same as that by which the Celts : of Wales 
designate themselves to this day — Gyrnri. 

CX’MEX AKD.Ciaa'ciDis. See Bug. 

CIMICIF'TJGA, or Bugbank, an herb of the order mnumulamr. It is the black 
snake-root found in all the northern states, and much used in rural districts a * a medicine, 
chiefly in the form of a decoction. It is believed to be useful in nervous diseases, rhem 
matisin, and bronchitis. 

CIMITHA, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, 18 m. s.e. of the city of that, 
name. Pop. 71, 5,721. 

CIMME’EIANS, or Cimme'iiii, in the poems of Homer, the name of the people dwell- 
ing beyond the ocean-stream,” where the sun never shines, and perpetual darkness 
reigns. — But the historic 0. were a people whose country lay between the Borysthenes 
(Dnieper) and the Tanais (Don), including also the Taurie Chersonesus (Crimea). The 
Cimmerian Bosporus (strait of Yenikale) derived its name from them. Being driven 
out by the Scythians, they migrated to Asia Minor, dwelt there for some time, plun- 
dered Sardis, failed in an attempt upon Miletum, and were finally routed and expelled 
by the Lydian king Alyattes, some time after 617 b.c. 

CIM'OLITE, See Fullebs’ Eabth. 

CI'MOK, an Athenian commander, -was the son of Miltiades, the conqueror at Mara- 
thon. In conjunction with Aristides, he was placed over the Athenian contingent to 
the allied fleet, which, under the supreme command of the Spartan Pausanias, continued 
the war against the Persians (477 b.c.). He effected the important conqueM, of E'fon, a 
town on the river Strymon, then garrisoned by the Persians. Later (accord big to 
Clinton, 466 b.c.), when commander-in-chief, ho encountered a Persian fleet of 850 ships, 
at the river Eurymedon, destroyed or captured 200, and defeated the land-forces on l he 
same day. He succeeded likewise in driving the Persians from Thrace, Curia, and 
Lycia; and expended much of the money which he had obtained by the recovery of his 
patrimony in Thrace upon the improvement of the city of Athens. At this period he 
appears to have been the most influential of the Athenians. The hereditary enemy of 
Persia, it was his policy to advocate a close alliance with Sparta; and when the Helots 
revolted, he led an army upon two occasions to the support of the Spartan troops; but 
on the latter occasion, having lost the confidence of his allies, he was ignominhmdy 
dismissed. After Ms return to Athens, his policy was opposed bv the democracy, 
headed by Pericles, who procured his banishment by ostracism. lie was recalled in the 
fifth year of liis exile, and was instrumental in obtaining a five years’ armistice between 
the Spartans and the Athenians. He died in the year 440 b.c., while besieging the Per- 
sian garrison of Citium, in Cyprus. 

CINALO'A, a t. of Mexico, in the state of the same name, on the Bio Clnaloa, about 
50 m. from its entrance into the gulf of California. It is a thriving place, with gold- 
washings in the vicinity. Pop. about 9,000. 

CIHALOA. Bee Sinaloa. 

CIMCHO'NA, a most important genus of trees of the natural order eiachonace(t; Yield- 
ing the bark so much valued in medicine, known as Peruvian bark, Jesuits’ bark, 
China^ barky quina, quinquina, cinchona bark, etc., and from which the important 
alkaloids quinia or quinine (q.v.), and cincliorda or cinchonine , are obtained. The species 
of this genus are sometimes trees of great magnitude; but an after growth springing from 
their roots when they have been felled, they often appear only as large shrubs ; and some of 
them in the highest mountain-regions in which they are found, are low trees with stems 
only eight or ten feet in height. They exist only in South America, between s. lat. 20° 
and n. lat. 10°, and chiefly on the eastern slope of the second range of the Cordilleras. 
Ah the cinchonas are evergreen-trees; with laurel-like, entire, opposite leaves; stipules 
which soon fall off; arid panicles of flowers, which, in general appearance, are not 
unlike those of lilac or privet. The flowers are white, rose-colored, or purplish, and 
very fragrant. The calyx is small and 5-toothed; the corolla tubular with a salver- 
shaped 5- cleft limb. In the true cinchonas, the capsule splits from the base upwards; 
the species in which it splits from above downwards form the sub-genus cascurUla; the 
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distinction acquiring importance from the consideration, that the barks of the former 
alone contain the alkaloids so valuable in medicine; and this property is further limited 
to those species which have the corolla downy or silky on the outside. Beyond the 
botanical limits thus narrowly marked out, not a trace of these alkaloids has ‘yet been 
discovered anywhere. 

Great difficulty has been found in determining the species by which the different 
varieties of*C. bark known in commerce are produced. The common commercial 
names are derived partly from the color of the kinds, and partly from the districts in which 
they are produced, or the ports where they are shipped. It appears, however, to be now 
ascertained that mliswya bark, also called royal or genuine yellow bark, one of the very 
best kinds— mostly shipped from Ariea— is chiefly the produce of C. calimya, a large 
tree, growing in hot mountain valleys of Bolivia and the south of Peru, to give all 
the varieties of bark and species of tree would go beyond our limits. 

The accurate discrimination of the different kinds of bark requires much experience. 
The taste is always hitter; hut it is possible even to distinguish by the taste those varie- 
ties which contain quinia most largely from those in which cinchonia is most abundant. 

The cutting and peeling of C. trees are carried on by Indians, who go in parties, and 
pursue their occupation during the whole of the dry season. They build a hut, which 
serves both for their abode and for drying the bark. The trees are felled as near the 
root as possible, that none of the bark may be lost; and the bark being stripped off, is 
carefully dried ; the quilled f orni of the thinner bark is acquired in drying. The bark 
is made up into packages of various size, but averaging about 150 lbs. weight, closely 
wrapped in woolen cloth, and afterwards in hides, to be conveyed on mules’ backs to 
the towns. These packages are called drums or seroons . It is in them that the bark is 
always brought to Europe. 

A number of spurious kinds of Peruvian or C. bark are either sent into the market 
separately, or are employed for adulterating the genuine kinds. They are bitter barks, 
and have, in greater or less degree, febrifugal properties, but are chemically and 
medicinally very different from true C. bark. They are produced by trees of genera 
very closely allied to cinchona. 

Whilst C. trees have been becoming every year more scarce in their native regions, 
no attempt has been made to cultivate them there, notwithstanding the constantly 
increasing demand for the bark; but the Dutch have recently made extensive plantations 
of them in Java; and the same has been done in British India, from seeds and plants 
obtained from the South American governments, by Mr. Markham. In the course of 
Ms researches in South America, Mr. Markham found only oneC. tree planted by human 
hands. See Peruvian Bark. 

The Indians of Peru call the C. trees kina, from whence are derived the names china, 
quina, etc. But it is not certain that they knew the use of the bark before the arrival 
of the Spaniards. It is a medicine of great value in the cure of intermittent fevers (see 
Ague), and diseases attended with much febrile debility; also in certain forms of 
neuralgia (q.v.), and other diseases of the nervous system. It seems to have been first 
imported into Europe in 1639, by the countess Del Cinchon or Ohinekon, the wife of the 
viceroy of Peru, who had been cured of an obstinate intermittent fever by means of it, 
and upon this account it was named C. bark and countess's powder ( pulns comitissae). 
The Jesuit missionaries afterwards carried it to Rome, and distributed it through their 
several stations, and thus is acquired the name of Jesuit's bark and powder of the fathers 
(puMs patrum). Cardinal Juan cle Lugo having been particularly active in recom- 
mending and distributing it, it was also known as Cardinal de Lugo's powder. It attained 
great celebrity in Spain and Italy, being sold at high prices by the Jesuits, by whom it 
was lauded as an infallible remedy, while by most of the orthodox physicians it was 
coldly received, and by the Protestants altogether repudiated. Its mode of action not 
being •well understood, and the cases to which it was applicable not well defined, it 
seems, in the first instance, to have been employed without due discrimination, and to 
have fallen veiy much into the hands of empirics. Falling, however, into disuse in 
Europe, it was again brought into notice by sir Robert Talbor or Talbot, an English- 
man, who brought it to England in 1671, and acquired great celebrity through the cure 
of intermitten ts by means of it, and from whom Louis XIY. purchased his secret in 
1682. A pound of bark at that time cost 100 louis-d’or. Talbor seems to have been a 
vain and self-seeldng man, but who had, nevertheless, the acuteness _ to discern and 
systematically to avail himself of the healing virtues of the neglected Jesuits’ bark, which 
he mixed with other substances, so as to conceal its taste and odor. Soon afterwards, 
both Morton and Sydenham, the most celebrated English physicians of the age, adopted 
the new remedy; and its use, from this period, gradually extended, both in Englandand 
France, notwithstanding the opposition of the faculty of medicine in the latter country. 
As it came into general use, it became a most important article of export from Peru; 
but for a long time, the value of the hark to be procured in New Granada remained^ 
unknown; and in order to the maintenance of a commercial monopoly, extraordinary 
methods were even employed to prevent it from becoming known at a comparatively 
recent period of Spanish rule in America. The discovery of the alkaloids on which its 
properties chiefly depend, constitutes a new era in the history of this medicine, and did 
not take place till the beginning of the present century. 
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The chief active principles are the two alkaloids 
The latter is not generally present in so large a 
not possess such powerful medicinal properties. V 
»or cinchonine, has the formula ((LoH^NAL), and < 

C. bark itself has, in later times, fallen into comp 
: co very of the alkaloid quinine, which ' 
of sulphate or disulphate of quinine, 
grains, in almost all the cases to which the bark was suppose 

CINCHONA'CEJE, a natural order of exogenous plants, con 
herbaceous plants, with simple, entire, opposite, cr . 

their foot-stalks. The calyx is adherent to the ovary; the < 
Jar, its segments are equal in number to those of Lie calyx, 
the stamens arise from the corolla, ana are alternate with u 
surrounded by a disk, and usually two-eelled; the style suit 
into two halves or not splitting, at all, either dry or stieeu 
very generally regarded by botanists as a sub-order ot 
the rest of that order, both in the number and importune 
2. 300 to 3,000 are known, mostly tropical, and the reman 
tropical. The C. are nearly allied to caprrfoliace 
and interesting relations have been pointed out between tin 
constitute a 1 . „ \ ^ * A* 

?{q.v.) and other genera prqdm 
Poruandia , etc. — t’ 


quinine (q.v.) and cinchonine, 
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ah be obtained in a crystallized state. 
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d to be applicable. 
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lent.— This order has been 
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nder, with few'-exceptions, ^ul>- 
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Besides the genus cinthom 
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It produces a number of plants employed in 
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very large part of the flora of tropical re 
* _____ A 1 icing febrifugal barks— 

•the order produces a numb 
ipecacuanha (q.v.) is the most important. r| 
also the tree which yields gambir (q. v.). 

'dyeing, among which are the chav root or clioya, 
trees of this order yield valuable timber. Many of the speck 
rant flowers; and some produce pleasa 
Americana) of South America, the nath 
.and the voavanga of Madagascar {mngu 

CINCINNATI, the commercial capital of Ohio, is situated on the right bank of the 
river which gives name to the state, and separates it from \ irginia and Konlueky. It 
■stands' in lat. 39 3 k 80" n., and in long. 84° 20' w., 458 in. below Pittsburg,. hi Penn- 
sylvania, where the Ohio, as such, is first formed, and 500 m. above the junction of that 
Stream and the Mississippi. Though 0. was founded in 1.788, yet in l>ul) it bad only 
750 inhabitants. In the years 1820, 1830, 1810,1850 and 1800, ropreiiv-iy, the census 
Tatums sho wed a population of 9,003, 24,830, 40,838, 1 15,488, ami 101,00-1. 1870, it 

had increased to 210,389, including a large proportion of (h touch and irbh. . The 
natural facilities of 0. for commerce are great, and they have be*.: a increased nrtincially 
by the Miami canal, which unites it with 'lake Erie. Hail ways branch off from r. :p a 
center in several directions, and the river Ohio gives fueilhy for the earning on of a 
large portion of the commerce. In the ten years ending 1875, dm export-, averaged 
$201,236,060, and the imports,. ' $314, 528, 009 ; bbihg together equivalent ,.to about &110y 
600,000. 

The staple article of the trade of O. is pork. In 187-1 -75, 560. 1 (\ ! hoes were dm \ "ht rn *d. 
Wine from the Catawba (q.v.) grape is made in the ^neighborhood to a groat extent 
The city itself also is largely engaged in a variety of important manufacture, hundreds 
af steam-engines being employed in the different establish men is, ami liny ay to - cate 
product having, in 1874, been computed at $144,207,871. The menu the tone- include 
iron-foundries, rolling-mills, lard, oil, and steamie factories; and countless wotks con- 
nected with flour, clothing, furniture, paper printing, tobacco, soap, cumlhq hat*, etc. 
In 1874, iron was produced to the value of $17,000,000; fond, $24,000,000: nothing, 
$13,230,000; and liquors, $24,000,000. There are about 75 newspapers and periodicals, 
including 9 daily, of which 3 are in German. 

C. is substantially and handsomely built. Its ecclesiastical, literary, and commercial 
edifices are as numerous as befits the acknowledged queen of the west. The city 
occupies chiefly two terraces, which are elevated respectively 50 ft. ami 108 above 
the level of the river. For the supply of the inhabitants, tile water nf the Ohio has- 
been lifted up into an immense reservoir, at an expense of about £100,000, A large 
suspension bridge, 100 ft, above low- water, connects the city with t.'ovingtun in Ken- 
tucky. There is a railway pier-bridge. Education flourishes, ami there are numerous 
free schools. 

CINCINNATI (ante),' the chief city of Ohio, covers an area of 24 sq.m., and is laid 
out upon a plan substantially like that of Philadelphia, the long streets and avenmms, 
mostly 6*6 ft. or more in breadth, being generally well paved or macadamized, and wmic 
of them adorned with shade-trees. The buildings are mostly of brick, ami very sub- 
stantial. Borne of the streets leading back from the river towards the high hills on the 
w. are of a steep grade. The summits of these hills, which have been made accessible, 
command highly picturesque views of the surrounding country, including a wide sweep 
of the territory- on the other side of the river, in Kentucky. The main portion of the 
•city lies between Deer creek on the e, and Mill creek on the w., these two streams enter* 
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ing the Ohio at a distance from each other of Smiles. The hillsides between the creeks, 
n. of East Liberty street and Hamilton road, are terraced with streets to the summits, 
and covered with dwellings. On some of the western hills are vineyards and gardens. 
The suburban portions of the city in various directions are very attractive, being* filled 
with elegant and costly private residences, surrounded by trees and shrubbery and 
cultivated lawns, with picturesquely winding paths. There are . beautiful drives in 
various directions, the roads being fine and the scenery of a very attractive charac- 
ter. The city is well provided with parks and public grounds. Eden park, on a hill in 
the eastern district, commands a fine prospect. It contains 216 acres. Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Hopkins, and City parks near the center of the city, are beautiful, though 
small. Burnet woods contains 170 acres, nearly all forest. Spring Grove, a beautiful 
cemetery, is 3 m. n, w. of the city, in the valley of Mill creek. It is approached by an 
avenue 100 ft. wide, and contains 600 acres of land tastefully laid out, and has a large 
number of costly monuments, among which are the Dexter mausoleum, and a bronze 
statue commemorating the suppression of the rebellion of 1861. The most noteworthy 
work of art in the city is the Tyler Davidson fountain, in Fifth street between Vine and 
Walnut, which was cast at the royal foundry in Munich, and which cost $200,000. It 
was suggested by Mr. Tyler Davidson, after whose death it was completed and pre- 
sented to the city by Mr. Henry Probasco in 1871. Standing in a conspicuous place, it 
is an object of perpetual interest to citizens and strangers. During the warm days of 
summer, from early morning till midnight, its flowing jets make their welcome music, 
and impart a refreshing coolness to the air. The suspension bridge across the Ohio, 
connecting Cincinnati with the Kentucky shore at Covington, was designed by John A. 
Roebling, and completed in 1867 at a cost of $1,800,000. Another bridge, of wrought 
Iron and resting upon piers, connects the city with Newport, Ky., and is used for both 
railroad and ordinary travel. Many of the public buildings of Cincinnati are distin- 
guished for architectural beauty. The U. S. government building, containing the post- 
office, custom-house, court-rooms, and various offices, presents a front of 150 ft. on Vine 
street, and 80 ft. on Fourth street. It is of sawed freestone, three stories high, in the 
Roman Corinthian style. The county court-house is a square of three stories, and 
nearly fire-proof. Its cost was $500,000. With the county jail in its rear it occupies a 
whole square. The buildings for the use of the city government are less imposing, 
though well adapted to their purpose. The city hospital, consisting of eight distinct 
buildings arranged around a central court, occupies a square of nearly four acres. It 
cost over $700,000, exclusive of the ground, which is worth $300,000 more. It has 
accommodations for 700 patients. The public library, built of brick in the Romanesque 
style, with funds raised by taxation, cost about $675,000. Masonic hall, in the Byzan- 
tine style, 195 by 100 ft., and four stories high, is a very imposing edifice. Pike’s opera- 
house also is of grand dimensions, with a front of 134 ft. and a depth of 170 feet 
Mozart hall is a massive edifice, with an auditorium seating 3,000 people. St, 
Xavier’s college is a splendid building, in the Romanesque style. The city work- 
house, 515 ft. long, has cells for 700 prisoners, with workshops and grounds for 
their employment. Longview asylum for the insane, at Carthage, 10 m. from the; city, 
is of brick in the Italian style, 612 ft. long and four stories in height. The value of the 
buildings and grounds is $1,000,000. St. Peter’s cathedral (Roman Catholic) is the 
finest church edifice in the city. It is 180 ft. long and 60 and 90 ft. deep, in the 
pure Grecian style, with a stone spire 224 ft. high. The number of churches in 
Cincinnati exceeds 150, of which upwards of 40 are Roman Catholic, the rest being 
divided among a large number of Protestant sects. The public library contains 

60.000 volumes, the young men’s mercantile library 27,000, and the historical library 

18.000 and many valuable MSS. There are in the city five literary colleges, six 
medical colleges, one law school, one college of dentistry, five commercial colleges, and 
a university. The common schools, about 80 in number, are well organized and 
managed. The Woodward and Hughes high schools have a high reputation for effi- 
ciency. The Roman Catholics support over 100 parochial schools. The Wesleyan col- 
lege for women, established here in 1842, has preparatory, academic, and collegiate 
departments, and a department of music and art. St. Xavier’s college, administered by 
the Jesuits, affords instruction to many students. Lane theological seminary, on Wal- 
nut hills, a Presbyterian institution, was organized in 1829, with an endowment of 
$200,000. Cincinnati is the center of a vast network of railroads, by means of which it 
is in direct and easy communication with every portion of the country. It is con- 
nected with lake Erie by the Miami canal, and the Ohio river opens for it a channel of 
intercourse with a vast region, rapidly increasing in population and commerce. It is 
well supplied with daily and weekly papers and other periodicals, and is the center of a. 
vast and various manufacturing industry and a widely extended commerce. Pop. in 
’80, 255,804. The city was founded in 1789 by settlers from New Jersey. Hostile Indians 
at that time rendered the navigation of the Ohio difficult and dangerous, and its prog- 
ress for many years was slow. After the introduction of steam it grew rapidly. Though 
saved from the inroads of slavery by the ordinance of 1787, its proximity to,, and its 
social and commercial relations with, the slave states, induced among its inhabitants an 
inveterate opposition to every scheme of emancipation. From 1831 to 1838, the public 
discussion of slavery there was hardly less odious and dangerous than it was in New 
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Orleans and Richmond. Two or three times an anti-slavery press established there by 
James G. Birney was destroyed by a mob, with the open and avowed, sanction of emi- 
nent citizens and the connivance of the city government. The excuse urged for these 
outrages was that 0. depended for her prosperity largely upon her trade with the slave 
states, and that this trade could not be retained if an anti-slavery journal were toler- 
ated. The city was a rendezvous and a thoroughfare for fugitive slaves on their flight to 
Canada, and thus served to keep the people in a state of constant fermentation. Levi 
Coffin, a. Quaker, citizen of the place, who lately died: at an ^advanced age, was proud to 
declare that he had harbored no less than 8,000 of these fugitives, not one ot whom failed 
to make good his escape. A large proportion of the population, moreover, were natives 
of the south, and therefore in natural sympathy with the region whence they had emi- 
grated. So strong was this sympathy in 1802, when an attack by a confederate force 
was expected, that it was deemed necessary to put the city under martini law. These 
memories, however unpleasant, are a part of the history of a period now happily passed 
away. 

CINCINNATI (the Cincinnatuscs), a society or order in the United States of North 
America, established by the officers of the revolutionary army in 1788, “to perpetuate 
tlieir friendship, and to raise a fund for relieving the widows and orphans of those who 
had fallen during the war.” It was so named because it included patriots, headed by 
Washington, who in many instances had left rural affairs to serve their country (see 
Cinciknatus). The badge of the society is a bald eagle suspended by a dark -blue 
ribbon with white borders, symbolizing the union of France end America. On the 
breast of the eagle there is a figure of Cincinnatus receiving the military ensigns from 
the senators, with the plow in the background; round the whole arc the words, Omnia, 
ireliquit wrvare rempublica m. On the reverse, the same hero is represented crowned by 
fame with a wreath on which is inscribed virtu its premium, etc. As this distinction 
was made hereditary, it was attacked as opposed to republican equality. Franklin saw 
in it the germ of a future aristocracy, and at a meeting held in Philadelphia in 1784, 
several changes were made in the constitution of the society, and in several of the 
states it was quietly abolished. There are still, however, several state societies, which 
hold a general meeting by delegates triennially. 

CINCINNATI, 'SOCIETY OF THE (ante). At the second general meeting, in 1787, 
Washington was elected president-general, and was re-elected every third year during 
his life. His successors in office were Alexander Hamilton and the Pinckneys; and 
when Lafayette visited the country in 1824, he was its only surviving map gen. . The 
last survivor of the original association was Robert Burnet, of New York, who died in 
1854. The society now exists but in four or five states. Hamilton Fish, ex-secretary 
of state, is the presiding officer, and the largest gatherings are at the annua! meetings 
in New York city. Nearly all the prominent generals in -the 13. 8. army have been 
or are now members of the" society. It inis been thought or charged that the society has 
some political partisan significance or inclination, but this is not the fact. The Tam- 
many society, which is aggressively partisan, was started to oppose the society .of the 
Cincinnati, because the latter was supposed to be established in the interest of the 
•wealthier and more aristocratic classes, 

CINCINNATI, Lucius Quekctius, a Roman consul, regarded by the later Romans 
as the model of antique virtue and simple manners. So far as we cun disci rn his char- 
acter through the veil of legend, C. appears to have been a violent patrician. About 
460 b.c., he was chosen consul, and two years later was made dictator, When the 
messengers from Rome came to tell C, of his new dignity, they found him plowing on 
his small farm. He soon rescued the consul Lucius Mi nucius, who had been defeated 
and surrounded by the iEqui. Livy’s account of the mode, in which the deliverance 
was effected is rejected by Niebuhr, who points out the inconsistencies and impossibili- 
ties of the story, and seems disposed to regard the whole as a mere myth. We are next 
informed that, after a dictatorship of sixteen days, C. returned folds small farm on 
the Tiber. When 80 years old, he was once more made dictator (480 B.c.), and sup- 
pressed a threatened plebeian insurrection. 

CINBER-BEB, a name given by the quarryrnen to a stratum of the Upper Purheck 
series, almost entirely composed of the loosely aggregated shells of a. small oyster 
(ostrea ctmorta). 

CINE AS, the 8iiicf adviser of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. His most famous work 
was in visiting Rome, to arrange for peace, after" the defeat of the Romans in 280 B.c, 
In Rome, he learned in a single day the name of every man of importance in the city. 
He was not successful in securing* peace, and when he returned he told Pyrrhus that 
Rome ivas a temple and its senate an assembly of kings. 

CINEKA KXA, a genus of plants of the natural order compositor , sub-order cnnpnhiferm, 
very nearly allied to seneeio (groundsel, ragwort, etc.), from which it differs only in 
having the involucre formed of one row of equal erect scales. The species are numer- 
ous, and widely diffused over the world in very various climates. They are 
annual or perennial herbaceous plants; with simple, generally toothed or sinuate 
leaves. Many of them are remarkable for the ashy appearance of the lower part of 
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the leaves, whence their name (Lat. cinis, - eris , ashes). The leaves are often covered 
with a peculiar sort of down. Two small species are natives of the southern parts of 
Britain. The flowers of some are very pretty. G. maritima, a native of the s. of 
Europe, and other species, have for some time been much cultivated in gardens and 
green-houses. Many hybrids and varieties have been produced by cultivation. 

CI1TERARY TIBI'S (Lat. cinis, ashes) were used by the nations of antiquity to contain 
the ashes of the dead when gathered from the funeral pile. Previous to being deposited 
in the’urn, the embers were soaked with wine; the urn was then placed in a niche in the 
family mausoleum. Only the wealthy could afford so expensive a rite. C. U. were either 
sculptured in marble, or formed of clay or glass. They were not always in the form in 
which we commonly see them represented on modem tombs. The celebrated cinerary 
urn. known by the name of the Portland or Barberini vase, preserved in the British 
museum, a beautiful production of Greek art, was discovered about the middle of the 
16th c., in a marble sarcophagus in 'a sepulcher (believed to be that of the Roman 
emperor Alexander Severus, 223-235 a.d.) at Monte del Grano, near Rome. The height 
of the urn is 10 inches. One of the finest specimens yet discovered in the British isles, is 
preserved in the museum of the royal Irish academy. It was found in a small stone 
chamber near Bagnalstown, co. of Carlow. It is composed of very tine clay, and is but 
2-1 in. high. It contained the burnt bones of an infant or very young child. 

COT'SI, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, 14 m. w.n.w. of Palermo, near the 
coast. It is a neat, cheerful town, with straight, regular streets, and has 6,714 inhabit- 
ants. The Benedictine convent here was once a feudal castle. 

CIN'BA, Lucius Cobnelius, a Roman noble, was one of the principal supporters of 
the faction of Marius. After Sulla had driven Marius from the city, aud before setting 
out on his expedition against Mithridates, he allowed C. to be elected to the consulship. 
But C. had no sooner entered upon that office (87 b.c.), than he impeached Sulla, endeav- 
ored to form an interest among the citizens who had been added to Rome after the 
social war, and agitated for the recall of Marius. The events which led to the return of 
Marius are stated in the article Marius (q.v.). After a cruel massacre of the Roman citi- 
zens, in which some of .the most eminent statesmen and orators were slain, Marius and 
C. declared themselves con^als. On the death of Marius, which occurred within a few 
days of his usurpation, 0. made L. V. Flaccus his colleague for that year, and 0. P. 
Carbo for the two succeeding years. In 84 b.c., he prepared to meet Sulla, who was 
then on his way from the east to take vengeance upon his enemies, but was slain by his 
disaffected troops at Brand usium. During his fourth consulate, his daughter Cornelia 
had been married to Julius Cmsar. 

CIN'RABAR, an ore of mercury, from which almost all the mercury of commerce ia 
obtained. Chemically, it is a bisulphuret of mercury, containing 80.2 parts of mercury 
and 13.8 of sulphur. It occurs both crystallized and massive, not unfrequently dissem- 
inated. Its crystals are six-sided prisms. It varies from perfectly opaque to almost 
transparent; has an adamantine almost metallic luster, and a carmine color, with a bright 
scarlet streak. Its specific gravity is 8 to 8.2. Hepatic C., so called from its liver-brown 
color, is a variety containing a little carbon. C. sometimes occurs in primitive rocks, 
but more frequently in those of the coal formation, and is sometimes even intimately 
mixed with coal itself. It is, however, a rare mineral, and is nowhere found in Britain. 
The C. mines of Almaden, in Spain, have been worked for about 2,300 years, and are 
still the most productive in the world. At Almaden, the C. is found in a dark-colored 
slate mixed with quartzite. Next to the mines of Almaden, rank those of Idria in Car- 
niola. C. mines exist also in Germany, Hungary, Peru, California, China, Japan, etc. 
C. is used as a pigment under the name of vermilion. 

CIMHAMTC ACID and the CXOTAMYL SERIES. Cinnamyl is a compound radical', 
as yet unisolated, which is represented by the formula CiaHhOa, and which includes 
amongst its compounds cinnamic acid (CialLCLfHO), oil of cinnamon, which is 
chemically a slightly impure aldehyde of cinnamic acid, or a hydride of cinnamyl 
(Ci 3 H 7 0 2 ,*H), chloride of cinnamyl (CiaH-C^Cl), styrone or peruvine, known chemically 
as cinnamic alcohol (C 18 Hio0 2 ), cinnamol and sfcyrol, each represented by the formula 
and styracin (CisHioO*). We shall briefly notice the most important of 
these compounds — viz., cinnamic acid and oil of cinnamon. Cinnamic acid (C i * H 8 G *) 
crystallizes in colorless prisms, which are sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
dissolve readily in boiling water, alcohol, and ether" It fuses at 266°, and boils 
with or without decomposition, according to the manner in which it is heated, at 
about 570°. It is converted by most decomposing agents into benzoyl compounds, 
such as benzoic acid, oil of bitter almonds, etc. ; for example, wdien fused with hydrate 
of potash, it assimilates the elements of water, and breaks up into acetic and benzoic 
adds; when boiled with peroxide of lead, it is converted into oil of bitter almonds and 
benzoic acid, etc. It exists naturally in a free state in liquid storax, the balsams of 
Tolu and Peru, and gum benzoin, and is often deposited in large crystals from oklsam- 
ples of oil of cinnamon and from cinnamon "water. It is always formed from oil of 
‘cinnamon -when the latter is exposed to the action of the air, and it has been syntheti- 
cally or artificially formed by exposing equivalent quantities of chloracetyl (C.iH 3 0 8 C!) 
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and oil of bitter almonds (ChJETeOa) to a prolonged heat in a closed glass tube. . Oil &f 
cinnamon and oil of cassia, although' prepared from different kinds of trees, are virtually 
identical in their composition, each consisting mainly' of cinnamic aldehyde, or hydride 
of ci mi amyl, mixed with certain resinous matters. Oil of cinnamon is an article of the 
materia medica, and in doses of one miiiim to a five-grain pill, forms an excellent aro- 
matic addition to cathartic pill-masses. 

CINNAMON is the spicy, aromatic, and stimulating bark of certain species of the 
genus cmnamornmn. This genus belongs to. the natural order taumcem, and was formerly 
included in taunts. It contains a considerable ^ number of species, natives of tropical 
and subtropical parts of the east. 0. has been in use from the remotest antiquity. It 
is mentioned ih the -Old Testament, and by a name almost the same as that which it still 
bears in most languages. The finest kind is said to be chiefly produced by ciiunnnmnuvi 
zeylanicn m , (formerly, Iwurn s cin u a mom urn), which chiefly grows in the island of CeylOn, 
although., having been introduced into the West Indies in 1782, along with various other 
plants of the east, it is now cultivated . there to some extent. The tree attains the 
height of 20 to 30 ft., and is sometimes 14 foot in thickness. Its bark is of a grayish- 
brown color, internally of a yellowish red. The leaves are oval, 4 to 0 in. long, with 
a blunt point, and marked with three principal nerves. They have the taste of cloves. 
The flowers are of a silky gray on the outside, and a pale-yellowish color internally. 
The fruit is somewhat like an acorn in shape; it is a small drupe, brown when ripe. 
There are two seasons of cinnamon-harvest in Ceylon, the first commencing in April, 
and the last in Nov.-- the -former being that in which the chief crop is obtained. The 
branches of 3 to 5 years’ growth being cut down, the epidermis is scraped away ; the bark 
is then ripped up longitudinally with a knife, and gradually loosened, till it can be 
taken off. The slices are then exposed to the sun, when, as it dries, it curls up into quills, 
the smaller of which are inserted into the larger, and the whole tied up in bundles of 
about 88 lbs. each. €. is examined and arranged according to its quality by persons 
who are' obliged for this purpose to taste and chew it, although in a short time it pro- 
duces painful effects on their mouths and tongues. The finest C. is yielded by the 
young branches of the tree, especially by the numerous shoots which spring tip from 
the stump after a tree has been cut down, and which are out-' when about 10 ft. long* 
and of the thickness of an ordinary walking-stick. The smell, particularly^ of the thin- 
nest pieces, is delightfully fragrant, and the taste pungent and aromatic, with a mixture 
of sweetness and astringency. It is used like other spices by cooks and confectioners, 
and also in medicine as a tonic, stomachic, and carminative. The average quantity 
annually imported into London is about 500,000 lbs. Its virtues depend chiefly upon 
the essential oil which it contains (oil of cinnamon). Oil of cassia is very often substi- 
tuted for this oil, as cassia — which, however, may readily be distinguished by its muci- 
laginous taste — is for cinnamon. The root of the c inn am on -tree contains camphor. The 
fruit yields a concrete oil, called cinnamon wet, which is highly fragrant, and in (Vyion 
was formerly made into candles, for the exclusive use of the king.— -Cassia (q.v.) is the 
produce of another species of cinnamonntm loureirii , a native of Cochin China and 
Japan, is said to yield a bark even superior to that of O. seylanwum. A species of (],, 
which ascends to the elevation of 8,500 ft. in the Sikkim Himalaya, deserves a trial even 
in the climate of Britain. 

The constituents of C. are a volatile oil {oil of €.), tannin, starch, mucilage, woody- 
fiber, resin, coloring matter, and an acid. The oil of C. is generally prepared in Ceylon 
by grinding the coarsest pieces of 0., soaking them in sea-water for two or three days, 
and then distilling. Two oils pass over, ono'lighter, the other heavier than water. Oil 
of C. varies in color from yellow to cherry-red, the yellow variety being considered the 
best, and is most highly esteemed. Oil of G. leaf is prepared from the leaves in ('ey Ion 
by a similar process, and is met with in commerce under the name of clow oil , which it 
much resembles in odor. (7. water is obtained by adding water to 0., and distilling a 
large quantity, or by diffusing the oil of G. through water by the aid of sugar or carbo- 
nate ol magnesia. Spirit of G. is procured by acting upon O. with spirit of wine and 
water, and distilling; arid tincture of (J,, by soaking C. in spirit of wine, and straining. 
The medicinal properties of C., ana its preparation, are aromatic and carminative, and 
• it is serviceable in cases of nausea and vomiting, and in cases of flatulence and spas* 
modie states of the stomach and alimentary canal. 

CINKAM02ST-ST0NE, a precious stone, of which the finer specimens are highly 
esteemed ; it is regarded as a variety of garnet (q.v.). Its color varies from hyacinth 
red to orange yellow; and when pure, it is transparent. It is composed essentially of 
silica, alumina, and lime. It is found chiefly in Ceylon, where vast bowlders of gneiss 
containing it in profusion exist in many places. 

CDTlSfYKIS. See Sun-birds. 

CIJfQffJ CE2CT0 (Ita!.), five hundred. A technical, or rather slang artistic term, 
used to designate the style of art which arose in Italy after the year 1500, and which 
therefore belongs to the 16th c. ; he., after the fall of all the great schools. It is sensu- 
ous in its character, the subjects chosen being usually borrowed from heathen mythology 
or history 
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CIHQUE'EOIL, in botany. See Potentilljl 

CINQUEFOIL, a common bearing in heraldry. It is usually depicted -with the leaves 
issuing from a ball as a center point. — C., in architecture, is an ornamental foliation in 
five compartments, used in the tracery of windows, panelings, and the like. The CL 
is often represented in a circular form, the spaces between the points or cusps repre- 
senting the live leaves. 

. The C. of heraldry and of architecture is not derived from any leaf of five leaflets, 
but, as its perfect regularity of form indicates, from the* flower of the plant called C. 
(potentilla),' or other similar flower of five petals or leaves. The C. thus closely resembles 
the rose, with which it would, indeed, be identified, but that a double and not a single 
rose is chosen for the purposes of heraldry and decorative art. 

CINQUE' POETS (Fr. five ports). It is said that the five maritime ports of England 
lying opposite to the coast of France— Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Hast- 
ings— were enfranchised in the time of Edward the confessor. Rut it was subsequent 
to the battle of Hastings that the conqueror, in order that he might wield the resources 
of the seaports with greater vigor, constituted this whole line of coast into a jurisdic- 
tion entirely separate from the counties of Kent and Sussex, and erected it into a sort 
of county palatine, under a warden or guardian, the seat of whose administration was 
in Dover Castle. The warden, whose office corresponded to that of the ancient count 
of the Saxon coast ( comes littorn Saxonici ), exercised jurisdiction, civil, military, and 
naval, uniting in his single person the functions of sheriff, custos rotulorum, lord-lieu- 
tenant, and admiral. Privileges equal to those originally bestowed on the C. P. were subse- 
quently extended to the so-called ancient tenons of Winchelsea and Rye; and most of the 
municipal towns had subordinate ports and towns attached to them, which were called 
members. In place of the Saxon terms of aldermen and freemen, those of jurats and 
barons -were introduced, and the latter term has always been applied to the representa- 
tives of the C. P. in parliament. The chief function performed by the C. P. in early 
times consisted in furnishing such shipping as was required for the purposes of the 
state, the crown having possessed no permanent navy previous to the reign of Henry VII. 
In the time of Edward I., they were bound to provide no less than 57 ships, fully 
equipped and manned at their own cost; though the weight of this heavy burden was 
somewhat lessened by the provision, that, the period of gratuitous service should be 
limited to 15 days. In consequence of the warlike navy which they were thus com- 
pelled to maintain, the 0. P. became so confident in their strength, and so insolent and 
audacious, as not only to undertake piratical expeditions, but even to make war and 
form confederacies as independent states. Previous to the revolution of 1688, the 
lord-wardens were in use to nominate the barons, or parliamentary representatives of 
the C. P. ; but in 1680, an act was passed to “declare the right and freedom of elec- 
tion of members to serve in parliament for the - cinque ports.” The reform hill of 
1833 reduced the number of members sent to parliament by the C. P. from 16 to 8, 
and the municipal reform act has broken up the ancient organization of the ports, 
and assimilated their internal arrangements to those of other English municipalties. 
The ancient, courts of Stepway, Brotherhood, and Guestling are still occasionally held, 
but their powers scarcely extend beyond matters of form, such as appointing the 
barons, who are to exercise an ancient privilege of the ports, which consists in carry- 
ing the canopy over the sovereign’s head at a coronation. The lord-warden’s juris- 
diction, in relation to civil suits and proceedings, was abolished by 18 and 19 Viet. c. 
48, amended by 30 and 31 Viet. c. 1. 

CX2TTEA, a small but picturesquely situated town hi Portugal, in the province of 
Estremadura, about 15 m. w.n.w. of Lisbon, with a pop. of 4,000. It stands on the 
declivity of the Sierra de Cintra, and is surrounded by country residences. There is a 
palace at CL, a strange mixture of Moorish and Christian architecture, anciently occu- 
pied by the Moorish kings, and subsequently a favorite residence of the Christian mon- 
arch s. A charming view of the town and of the sea is to be had from the top of a hill 
crowned with the ruins of a Moorish castle. On another hill-top stands La Penn a, once 
a con vent, now a residence of the king of Portugal, who has restored and given it the 
outward appearance of a feudal castle. In the neighborhood, also, is what is called the 
Cork convent, which derives its name from the cells— which are cut out in the rock- 
being lined with cork to prevent damp. 

O’ is historically remarkable for the convention concluded here, Aug. 23, 1808, 
between the. English and French, by which the latter agreed to evacuate Portugal. 
Junot. had been defeated by sir Arthur Wellesley at Vimieira, and had retreated towards 
Torres Vedras and Lisbon, whither the English under sir Hew Dalrymple,who had just 
arrived and assumed the chief command, were preparing to follow them. But the 
French, despairing of finally holding out, agreed to evacuate the country, on condition 
of not being treated as prisoners of war, but landed on the coast of France, retaining 
their arms and effects. This convention excited the greatest public indignation both m 
the Peninsula and in England. Several English newspapers appeared in mourning, and 
the ministry were obliged to have the generals who signed the convention tried by a 
court-martial, which, however, resulted in their acquittal. In fact, though the terms of 
the convention might be advantageous for the French, to obtain immediate possession 
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Sf Portugal and Lisbon, instead of being put to the necessity of a bloody siege for 
months, was n-o- less advantageous to the English and their allies, buck, at least, was 
die opinion of two competent judges — Napoleon and Wellington. 

CIO'NE, Andrea di. Bee Orcagna. 

CXOTAT, La, a t. of France, in the department of Pamehcs-dudtkonc, situated on the 
w. side of a bay in the Mediterranean, about 15 rn. s.e. of Marseilles, in the midst of a 
district clad with olive, orange, and pomegranate plantations,* It is well built and has 
a good and commodious harbor, formed by a mole, and well defended. I he industry 
consists in cotton-spinning, ship-building, and an active trade in the produce of the dis- 
trict. Bop, 472; ;8,282. 

CITHER, an ornamental arrangement of the initial letters of a name, bv which they 
become also a private mark, adopted by artists and architects as distinctive of their 
work. That of Albrecht Barer is well known. 

CITHER-WRITING. Bee Cryptog rap h y . 

CIFRXA'NI, Giambattista, painter and copper-engraver, was b. in Florence, 1732, 
or, according ..to others, In 1727,andwhen 19 years old, went to Rome, where he chose'' 
Correggio as a model, and soon gained a high reputation. Invited by certain English 
residents in Home, the artist came to London about 175 i, where Jm was one of the first 
members of the royal academy (founded 1709) and died in 1785, His drawing is 
correct, his coloring harmonious, liis heads have grace and loveliness, and f in- .general 
style of ids works is attractive, although exceedingly conventional A series of small 
copper-plate illustrations of Orlando Ftirioao well exemplifies his graceful style. Several 
of Bar tolozzi’s best engravings are in G.’s manner, 

CIRCJE'A (from Circe, q.v.), a genus of rather pretty little herbaceous plants of the 
natural order Qnagmce m t with a deeply 2-cleft calyx, a corolla of two petals, and two 
stamens. O^hiMtiana is frequent in shady situations in Britain, and in mod \ arts of 
the continent of Europe. It bears the English name of Exciiantku’s Nightsu \dk, and 
in Germany it is called Hexeukraut (witches’ herb). The origin of such names is ..not 
easily explained. The plant possesses no remarkable properties, being merely a little 
astringent. Other species are found in the Himalayas, etc. 

CIRC Alt, an Indian term applied to the component parts of a province, each of 
which is administered by a deputy governor. In English, it is principally employed in 
the name of the Northern Circars, used to designate a now obsolete division of the 
Madras presidency, which consisted of a narrow slip of territory lying along ! he jar. side 
of the bay of Bengal, from 15* 40' to 20 1 17’ north. These Northern Circars were Cieacole, 
liajalimmidry, Eilore, Oondaptlly, and Guntoor, in all 30,090 sip miles. 

CIRCASSIA, a division of the Western Caucasus, comprising the n M and also a. por- 
tion of the s. slope of that mountain-range extending in lat. 43 to 45 n., and Img.klB to 
47° : east, : Bee . Caucasus. • ' : ■ 

CIRCASSIANS, in the wide sense of the term, is the name given to all the independent 
tribes of the Caucasus; in a narrower sense, it denotes the tribes who mhulimd the 
western part of the range which is called, in consequence, Circassia. The C. proper, 
however, occupied only the s.w. wing of the Caucasus, with the exclusion of Abasia, 
or the portion between the Black sea in. the w. and the lower, bank of the river Ivuban. 
in the north. They call themselves Adighe, but the Russians and Turks call them 
Teherkesses. On their conquest by Russia in 1804, rather than remain in subjection to 
that power they chose to emigrate to Turkey, and from 400.000 to 500,000, or nearly 
the whole nation of 15 tribes, carried this resolution into effect. The greater part of 
them were distributed over the Turkish possessions in Asia Minor, but others were set- 
tled in the mountainous parts of Bulgaria and on the borders of Benda, in their origi- 
nal country they were a marauding and warlike people, amongst whom it was held more 
honorable to live by plunder than* by peaceful industry. In common with all brigand 
tribes, the C. cherished the most unrestrained love of independence. Their government 
was a singular compound of constitutionalism and feudalism. There were "five distinct 
ranks in the nation— viz., chiefs or princes, nobles, common freemen, dependants, and 
slaves. The class of common freemen made up the great mass of the people; they pos- 
sessed property, and enjoyed the same political rights ns the nobles. The fourth 'class, 
the dependants, were the Vassals of the princes and nobles, whose lands they cultivated, 
and whose armies they formed. Yet theit lord had no right over their persons; for in 
some cases they and their 'whole families left him; and they could only be sold as slaves 
for punishment according to the previous verdict of a national assembly. The fifth 
class comprised the slaves, or those who had been made captive in war. ' That the 0. 
have not lost some of the worst traits of their natural character since their settlement in 
Turkey is shown by their participation in the Bulgarian massacres of 1879 and 1877. 

The 0. princes and nobles are principally ‘Mohammedans, whilst the great mass of 
the people have a religion which is a kind of mixture of Christianity and paganism, in 
which the celebration of Easter, the sign of the cross, sacred trees, sacrifice, and proces- 
sions with lights, play an important part. Besides agriculture and the raising of cattle, 
they possess a few other branches of industry. The L\ are proverbially handsome; 
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tliey are also strong, active and temperate, and are characterized “by the higher attributes 
of self-dependence, courage, and prudence. As a nation they made their first historical 
appearance during the middle ages. They are, however, chiefly known through their 
long struggles to maintain their independence against the aggression of Russia. See 
Caucasus. For their place in ethnology, see Caucasian Variety of Mankind. 

CIECH, a fabulous sorceress, is described by Homer as “ fair-haired, a clever goddess, 
possessing human, speech,” sister of “all-wise iEsetes,” daughter of “the Sun, who 
gives light to mortals, and of Perse, whom Ocean begot as liis" daughter.” Round her 
palace in Akea were numbers of human beings, whom she had changed into the shapes 
of wolves and lions by her drugs and incantations. She changed two-and-twenty of 
the companions of Ulysses into swine, but that hero, having obtained from Mercury the 
herb moiy, went boldly to the palace of the sorceress, remained uninjured by her drugs, 
and induced her to disenchant his comrades. He remained with her for a year; and 
when lie departed, slie instructed him how to avoid the dangers Which lie would 
encounter on his homeward voyage {Odyssey, books x. and xii.). Jealous of Seylla, 
whose love was sought by Glaucus, she poured the juice of poisonous herbs into that 
part of the sea where her rival was accustomed to bathe, and changed her into a hideous 
monster {Metamorphoses, book xiv., fables 1 and 6). 

CTRGETI, a t. of ancient Italy, in Litium, at the foot of Mons Circeius, a short dis- 
tance from the sea, 10 or 12 m. from Terracina. Its ruins are still visible on the Monte- 
della Gittadelia, and consist of walls and gateways, built of polygonal blocks. 

CIECENSIAN GAMES. See Circus, ante. 

CIRCLE, a plane figure bounded by a curved line, which returns into itself, called its 
circumference , and which is everywhere equally distant from a point within it called the 
center of the circle. Tlie circumference is sometimes itself called the C., but this is 
improper; C. is truly the name given to the space contained within the circumference. 
Any line drawn through the center, and terminated by the circumference, is a diame- 
ter. It is obvious that every diameter is bisected in the center. (See Arc, Chord.) In 
co-ordinate geometry, the C. ranks as a curve of the second order, and belongs to the 
class of the conic sections. It is got from the right cone by cutting the cone by a plane 
perpendicular to its axis. The C..may be described mechanically With a pair of com- 
passes, fixing one foot in the center, and turning the other round to trace out the cir- 
cumference. The C. and straight line are the two elements of plane geometry, and 
those constructions only are regarded as being properly geometrical which can be 
effected by their means. As an element in plane geometry, its properties are well known 
and investigated in all the text-books. Only a few of the leading properties will here 
be stated. 

1. Of all plane figures, the C. has the greatest area within the same perimeter. 

2. The circumference of a C. bears "a certain constant ratio to its diameter. This 
constant ratio, which mathematicians usually denote by the Greek letter it, has been 
determined to be 8.14159, nearly, so that, if the diameter of a C. is 1 foot, its circum- 
ference is 8.14159 feet*; if the diameter is 5 ft., the circumference is 5 X 8.14159; and, 
in general, if the diameter is expressed by 2 r (twice the radius), then c (circumference) 
= 2r X Archimedes, in liis book Be Dimensione Circuit , first gave a near value to 
the ratio between .the circumference and the diameter, being that of 7 to 22. Various 
closer approximations in large numbers were afterwards made, as, for instance, the ratio 
of 1815 to 5702. Viet a, in 1579, showed that if the diameter of a C. he 1000, etc,, then 
Jhe circumference will be greater than 8141.5926585, and less than 3141.5026587. This 
"approximation he made through ascertaining the perimeters of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons of 893,210 sides. By increasing the number of the sides of the poly- 
gons, their perimeters are brought more and more nearly into coincidence with the cir- 
cumference of the circle. The approximation to the value of 7C has since been carried 
(by M. de Lagny) to 128 places of figures. It is now settled that it belongs to the class 
of quantities called incommensurable (q.v.), i.e., it cannot he expressed by the ratio of 
any two whole numbers, however great. In general, it may be considered that 8.14159 
is a sufficiently accurate value of 7t. 

Though the value of it was at first approached by actually calculating the perimeter 
of a polygon of a great number of sides, this operose method was long ago superseded 
by modes of calculation of a more refined character, which, however, cannot here be 
explained. Suffice it to say, that various series were formed expressing its value; by 
taking more and more of the terms of which into account, a closer and closer approach 
to the value might be obtained. We subjoin one or two*of the more curious. 

* = 4fl -1 + 1 — 1 + 1- 1- + etc. j, 

/ 1 , 1 1,1 1 , 1 . \ 

*- 8 (l.8 + 8.5 3.5.7 + 5.7.9 7.9.11 + 9.11.13 6 °'j' 

8. The area of a C. is equal to it multiplied by the square of the radius (== at 2 ); or 

Ti 

to the square of the diameter multiplied by j-; i.e., by .7854, Euclid has proved this 
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Now, supposing a ami r to In* givmp 


ilthough the angle PGA will be determined, yet its numerical 
value will not be settled unless we. make some convention ns 
to what angle we shall call unity. We are free to mnkejmy con- 
vention we please, and therefore choose such a one a* will render 
the preceding equation the most simple. It is made most, sim 

pie if we lake = 1. We skill then kne (<km>tiii.u 


the mimerical value of the angle, PO A by 0)0 


that the numerical value of two right angles is ?zy instead of 180”, as in the method of 
angular measurement first alluded to; and the unit of angle, instead of being the nine- 
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tieth part of a right angle, is — — ■> or or 1 < 44 48 nearly. Making 0 = I In 
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by showing that the area is equal to that of a triangle whose base is the circumference, 
and perpendicular height the radius of the circle. 

4. It follows that "different circles are to one another as the squares of their radii or 
diameters, and that tlieir circumferences are as the radii or diameters. 

The C. is almost always employed to measure angles, from its obvious^ convenience 
for the purpose, which depends on the fact demonstrated in Eudkl (book iv. prop. M3), 
that angles at the center of a C. are proportional to the arcs on which they stand it 
follows, from this, that if circles of the same radii be described from the vertices of 
angles as centers, the arcs intercepted between the lines, including the angles, are 
always proportional to the angles. The 0. thus presents us with they means of compar- 
ing angles. It is first necessary, however, to graduate the C. itself; for this purpose 
its circumference is divided into four equal parts, called quadrant*, each of which 
obviously subtends a right angle at the center, and then each quadrant Is divided into 
degrees, and each degree into minutes, and so on. The systems of graduation adopted 
are various, and will now he explained. 

The sexagesimal scale is that in common use. According to it, each quadrant or right 
angle being divided into DO degrees, each degree is divided into 60 seconds, and each 
second into 60 thirds, and so on. According to this scale, 60' represents a i igbt angle; 
180’, two right angles, ora semicircle; and 860", four right angles, or the whole circum- 
ference— tlie unit in the scale being the ^tli of a right angle. -As the divisions of die 
angles at the center, effected by drawing lines from . the center to the diiferent points 
of graduation of the circumference, are obviously independent of the magnitude of 
the radius, and therefore of the circumference, these divisions of the circumference of 
the (A maybe spoken of as being actually divisions of angles. By laying a graduated 
0. over an angle, and noticing the number of degrees, etc., lying on the eireunifer 
ence between the lines including the angle, we at once knouythe magnitude of the 
angle. Suppose the lines to include between them 3 degrees, 45 minutes, 17 seconds, 
the angle in this scale would he written 3° 45' 17". 

It is obvious, however, that the division of the quadrant into 60 degrees instead of 
any other number, is quite arbitrary. We may measure angles by the <J.» however we 
graduate it. Many French writers, accordingly, have adopted the 

Centesimal Division of the Circle . — In this division, the right angle is divided into 100 
degrees, while each degree is divided into 100 parts, and so on. This is a most con- 
venient division, as it requires no new notation to denote the different purls. Such a 
quantity as 3° 45' 17" is expressed in this notation by 8.4517, the only mark required 
being the decimal point to separate the degrees from the parts. Of course*, jn this illus- 
tration, 3° means 8 centesimal divisions of the right angle, and 45’ meaps 45 eepiesbnu] 
minutes, and so on. If we want to translate the quantity 3 of the common notation 
into the centesimal notation, we must multiply 8 by 300 and divide by 00 . To translate 
minutes in the common notation into the centesimal, tlie rule is tu multiply by UK), and 
divide by 54. 

There remains yet another mode of measuring angles, known as the 

Circular Measure , — The circular measure of angles is in frequent u e, and depends 
directly on the proposition (Euc. vi. 38), that angles at the center of a (L are propor- 
tional "to the arcs on which they stand. Let POA be an angle, at the center (> of a 
C., the radius of which is r; APB a semicircle whose circumference accordingly ■= 

ter; and let the length of the arc AP = a. Then, by Euc lid, r .- ■-/*"/. ’ — ; and 

° 3' nglit 'angles', r 


Then, by Euclid, 


The result of our convention is, 


we have a (or AP) = r (or AO), wbicli sliows that in the circular 


measure, the unit of angle is that angle which is subtended by an arc of length equal 
to radius. It is frequently a matter of indifference which mode of measuring angles ik 
tiu upieu; ihe uixeuhu uicuauiu, uuwuvci, m generally the most advantageous, as being 
the briefest. It is easy to pass from this mode of measurement to the sexagesimal. If 
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B be tbe circular measure of an angle, the angle contains — . 180° ; conversely, if an 

angle contain its circular measure is .?zr. 

lou 

CIRCLE, Magic, a space in ’which sorcerers were wont, according to the ancient 
popular belief, to protect themselves from the fury of the evil spirits they had raised. 
This C. was usually formed on a piece of ground about 9 ft. square (in the east, 7 ft 
appears to have been considered sufficient), in the .midst of some dark forest, church- 
yard, vault, or other lonely and dismal spot. The C. was described at midnight in cer- 
tain conditions of the moon and weafher. Inside the outer C. was another "somewhat 
less, in the center of which the sorcerer had his seat. The spaces between the circles, 
as well as bet ween the parallel lines which inclosed the larger one, were filled “ with all 
the holy names of God, ’’and a variety of other characters supposed to be potent against 
the powers of evil. Without the protection of this C., the magician, it was believed, 
would have been carried off by the spirits, as he would have been, had he by chance 
got out of the charmed space. 

CIRCLE, Mural, an instrument used for determining the meridian altitude or 
zenith distance of a star. It consists of an astronomical telescope firmly fixed to a 
graduated circle, which inoves about a horizontal axis, fixed in a strong vertical 
wall running north and south. In the common focus of the eye-piece and object- 
glass of the telescope is a system of cross-wires (spider lines are generally used* for 
the purpose), one being horizontal, and five vertical, with equal spaces between. The 
line joining the optical center of the object-glass with the intersection of the hori- 
zontal and middle vertical wires, is called the line of collimation of the telescope, 
and when the instrument is in perfect adjustment, this line moves in the plane of 
the meridian. 

Besides the above-mentioned fixed wire, there is a movable one, called a microm- 
eter wire, which is moved by means of a screw, remaining always parallel to the 
fixed horizontal wire. 

If the instrument be so adjusted that the image of a star, while passing across 
the middle vertical wire in the field of view, shall at the same time be bisected by 
the fixed horizontal wire, the star is at that moment in the line of collimation of 
the telescope. It is therefore at that moment in the meridian, and its meridian zen* 
ith distance is the angle through which the circle would have been turned from the 
position it had when the line of collimation of the telescope pointed to the zenith. 
There t is a fixed pointer, for the purpose of approximately reading the instrument. 
If the ’instrument were accurately adjusted, so that the pointer was opposite the 
zero point of the circle, when the line of collimation of the telescope pointed to the 
zenith, the arc intercepted between these two positions of the instrument would be 
the meridian zenith distance of the star. 

Great nicety is required in “reading ” the instrument; i.e., in determining exactly 
the arc through which the circle has moved in bringing the telescope from the ver- 
tical to any other position. The rim is usually graduated at intervals of five min- 
utes; and the eye could determine only the division nearest to the fixed index. But 
by means of a “reading microscope,” or micrometer (q.v.), fixed opposite to the rim, 
the portion of the interval to the nearest division on the rim can be read to seconds. 
There are usually six such microscopes fixed opposite different points of the rim; 
and the “reading” of the instrument is the mean of the “readings” of all the micro- 
scopes. This tends to eliminate errors arising from imperfect graduation and adjust- 
ment. If the instrument is properly adjusted, thq zero point- of the circle will he 
opposite the fixed pointer when the line of collimation of the telescope points to 
the zenith. In practice, however, this is not always accurately, or even approxi- 
mately the case. As we shall immediately show, it is of no consequence, as the 
final result of every observation is the difference between two readings. 

It is evident that the difference between any two readings of the instrument will 
represent the angle through winch the line of collimation of the telescope moves in 
passing from one position to the other. It remains to show how a fixed point, viz., 
the nadir (q.v.), is observed, and then how an observation is taken of the star itself 
in its meridian passage. 

We must explain here that the fixed horizontal wire in the eye-piece of the tele- 
scope, in the instruments as now used, is only an imaginary line which determines 
the line of collimation of the telescope. It coincides with the position of the micrometer 
wire, when the screw-head of the micrometer marks zero. 

To observe the nadir, a trough of mercury is placed underneath the instrument, and 
the telescope is turned so as to look vertically do w T n wards into it. An image of the 
system of cross- wires which is in the common focus of the object-glass and eye-piece, 
will be reflected back again to nearly the same focus. Looking into the telescope, the 
observer now adjusts it by means of a tangent screw till the reflected image of the hori- 
zontal wire coincides with the real one. The final adjustment is perhaps most deli- 
cately affected by turning the screw-head of the micrometer which moves the wire itself. 
When they coincide, the line joining the center of the object-glass of the telescope with 
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the intersection between the middle vertical and horizontal micrometric wire, will be 
verticals ,Now,-: the angle •••between' : this; 'and the line of .eollinmtlon of the telescope,', 
which* as we have said, joins the optical center of the object-glass with the intersection 
of the middle -vertical and imaginary fixed horizontal wire, will, if the micrometer is in 
proper adjustment, he at once read off the micrometer screw-head. The instrument 
being clamped as above adjusted, the microscopes are read off, and the retailing of the 
micrometer screw-head above mentioned being added to or .subtracted from fids read- 
ing, as the ease may be, the nadir reading of the instrument is determined. The zenith 
reading, therefore, which differs from it by 180°, is at once known. 

■ Again, to. •Observe' a star in the meridian, the instrument is previously adjusted so 
that the star, in passing the meridian, shall pass over the field of view of the telescope. 
As the image of the star approaches the center of the field, the observer adjusts the 
telescope by the tangent screw, so as very nearly to bring the image o! the star to the 
horizontal wire. Finally, just as the star passes the middle vertical v in*, lm bisects the 
image of the star with the horizontal wire by a touch of the ndcrbmeter screw-head. 
The circle being now clamped (or made fast), the “reading'* is determined n ; before by 
reading the pointer and microscopes and adding or subtracting, as fh 1 case maybe, 
the reading of the micrometer. This reading now subtracted from the zenith-reading 
gives the meridian zenith distance of. the star; and this, again, subtracted from. 9G 6 \ 
gives its meridian altitude above the horizon. 

At the royal observatory of Greenwich, the principal . observations are now made by 
an instrument which combines the mural U. with the transit instrument. See Transit 
INSTRUMENT. 


CIRCLE, Quadrature of. See Quadrature. 


CIRCLES of the SPHERE, See Armillary Sphere. 


CIRC LEYILLE, a city in Pickaway co., Ohio, on the Scioto river, and the Cincin- 
nati and Muskingum Valley railroad, and the Ohio canal; pop. ’TO, 5/107. It was built 
on the site of an old Indian fortification of circular form, from which comes the name. 
The city lias many mills and manufactories. 

CIRCUIT COURT, in American jurisprudence, a court whose jurisdiction extends 
over a number of counties or districts, and which holds its sittings in various places 
within the jurisdiction. More definitely, a class of federal courts of which the tonus 
are held in two or more places successively in the various circuits into which the whole 
union is divided. They are presided over by the chief- justice of tin V died Suites, or 
one of the associate judges, or by a special circuit justice, or in soi 10 ee *«>» by a di-'riot 
judge. The 0. C. has jurisdiction in law and equity, direct and appellate: hears appeals 
in admiralty, and in some instances in criminal cases. The systems r» p »*E* g circuit 
courts ih the several states differ considerably. In the Ulassilicatioa of .English courts 
no such title is known. 


CIRCUITS (Fr; circuit; Lai cireuUus, a going round). In England. — II i igla'ml and 
Wales, with the exception of the eo. of Middlesex, art? divided, for judield purposes, 
into eight GV, which the 15 judges Visit twice or thrice a year, in pairs, for the purpose 
of adjudging civil and criminal causes. These C. arc the Home, the ‘Midland, the Nor- 
folk, ‘the Oxford, the Northern, the Western, the North Wales, and the South Wales. 
Criminal charges within the co. of Middlesex and the city of London and surrounding 
district, are disposed of at sessions which are held monthly at the centra! criminal court*. 
Before and after term, the judges of the superior courts sli for the adjudhmtion of civil 
causes in the Guildhall of the city of London, with the exception of tin* lord chancellor, 
and the vico-ebunccilor. who sit at Lincoln’s inn. “These judges of a or/e came into 
use in the room of the ancient justices in eyr in i)im n\ who wore rcuulnrlv 
established, if not first appointed, by the parliament of Northampton, 1170 a .jo. in 
the twenty-second year of Henry II., with a delegated power from the king's great 
court, or aula regia, being looked upon as members thereof.” — Stephen's (lm,\ veil. iii. 
See Assize and Nisi Prius.— Ireland is divided into the North-east, the 
orth-west, the Home, the Leinster, Connaught, and Munster circuits, fc>ee Ireland, 


CIRCULAR 210 TES are bank-notes specially adapted for the use of travelers in foreign 
““ 1 in fact, bills personal to tla : hearer, they ur hog, d be morn 

safe as traveling money than ordinary notes or coin. O/N. are furnished by the 
’ ‘ ’ Those who wish to obtain them, determine beforehand 

what sum of money they will require on their journey, and that they pay to the banker, 
who, in exchange, gives C. N. to the amount, each of the value of £1*0 and upwards. 
Along with these notes is given a “letter of indication,” This letter hi lithographed 
form in French) is addressed to foreign bankers, requesting them to pay the notes pre- 
sented by the bearer, whom they name, and to aid him in any wav in their power. By 
way of verification, the bearer appends his signature, and the letter is complete. On 
the back of the letter there is a long list of foreign bankers, extending all over Europe, 
any of whom Will cash one or more of the C. N. , on being presented and indorsed by 
the bearer; the indorsement being of course compared with the signature on the letter, 
of indication, which is at the same time exhibited. In paying these notes, the money 
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of tlie country is given, according to the course of exchange, and free of any charge for 
commission. For security, the letter and the notes should not be carried together, in 
case of being stolen or lost. These C. N. are doubtless a safe and convenient species of 
money, exchangeable in almost every town visited; and if any remain over on coming 
home, they will be taken back at their value by the banker who issued them. There 
are, however, certain drawbacks connected with these notes, which every traveler less 
or more experiences. In many, almost in all, instances, there is a difficulty in finding 
out where the banker named is to be found; for foreign bankers generally occupy obscure 
apartments several stories high, and not unusually, m dingy out-of the-way alleys. To 
discover them, a commissionaire may be necessary. Then, in some instances (in Paris 
invariably), the banker jealously scrutinizes the bearer, asks to see his passport, and 
takes a note of the hotel at which lie lodges; all which may be proper as a precaution 
against- roguery, hut it is not pleasant. Further, the C. K. are ordinarily of a thick 
stiff kind of paper, which does not well fit into a purse or pocket-book. On these sev- 
eral accounts, the careful class of travelers who keep to the main thoroughfares of 
France, Germany, and Belgium, will find £5 or £10 bank of England notes, and sover- 
eigns or napoleons, a preferable kind of money to take on their journey. w. e. 

CIRCULAR NUMBERS are numbers whose powers end on the same figure as they do 
themselves; such die numbers ending in 0, 1, 5, 6. 

CIRCULAR PARTS, the name given to a rule in spherical trigonometiy, invented by 
lord Napier. It is to be found in" any treatise on that subject. 

CIRCULATING DECIMALS. See Decimals. 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY, a collection of books lent out on hire — circulated from 
hand to hand. TJie plan of lending books on hire is not new. Chevillier, in his Origins* 
de V Imprimerie de Paris (4to, 1694), mentions that, in 1842, a century before the inven- 
tion of printing, a law was framed in Paris, to compel stationers to keep books to be lent 
on hire, for the special benefit of poor students and others. This fact is alluded to as 
follows, by E. S. Merryweather, in his entertaining work, Bibliomania in the Middle 
A-ffes (London, 1849): “The reader will be surprised at the idea of a circulating library 
in the middle ages, but there can be no doubt of the fact, they were established at Paris, 
Toulouse, Vienna, and other places. These public librarians, too, were obliged to write 
out regular catalogues of their books, and hang them up in their shops, with the prices 
affixed, so that the student might know beforehand what he had to pay for reading 
them.” This writer, quoting from Chevillier, gives a list of books so lent out, with the 
prices for reading them. The books are all of a theological or classical kind. Among 
them is the Bible, the perusal of which is set down at 10 sous. “ This rate of charge,” 
it is added, “was alsq fixed by the university, and tlie students borrowing these books 
were privileged to transcribe them, if they chose; if any of them proved imperfect or 
faulty, they were denounced by the university, and a fine was imposed -upon the book- 
seller who had lent out the volume.” In these arrangements, we see the efforts that were 
made to procure the use of books before the art of printing had cheapened tlie cost of 
literature. 

By whom the modern C. L. was projected, there is no record. All that can be given 
are a few facts on the subject. It is known that Allan Ramsay, author of The Gentle 
Shepherd , who was a bookseller in Edinburgh, ‘established a C. L. in that city about 
1725. Fond of dramatic literature, Ramsay appears to have incurred some local obloquy 
by lending out plays; and his wish to introduce a taste for the drama into Edinburgh may 
accordingly have suggested the notion of a circulating library. Be this as it may, the 
library winch he began was continued through various hands for above a hundred years. 
At Ramsay’s death in 1758, his library was sold to a Mr. Yair, wiiose widow' carried it 
on till 1780, when it w r as bought by Mr. James Sibbald, an ingenious inquirer into Scot- 
tish literary antiquities. Sibbald lived some years as a literary man in London, during 
which period, beginning with 1793, the C. L. was carried on, subject to an agreement 
by a Mr. Laurie. Sibbald afterwards resumed the direction of the library, which he 
considerably extended. At his death in 1808, his brother attempted to carry it on; but 
not being successful in his management, he disposed of it in 1806 to Alexander Mackay, 
a person of extraordinary energy and perseverance. By the acquisition of various other 
libraries, Mr. Mackay greatly enlarged tlie collection, wffiicli, under the name of the Edin- 
burgh C. L., he conducted at 154" High street. Here, by long-continued and minute 
attention to business, Mr. Mackay realized a competency, and he retired from active 
pursuits in 1831, when this extensive collection of books was broken up and sold by 
auction. 

There are several circulating libraries in London, claiming to be of old date, but 
probably not so early as 1725. In a late reprint of an old advertisement, we see 
“ Proposals for erecting a public circulating library in London,” under date June 12, 
1742. This library w r as to be established “ in some convenient place at or near the royal 
exchange;” and the subscription wais to be a guinea per annum. Two of the present 
circulating libraries are believed to be descended from this primitive stock. So runner 
one had circulating libraries become in the early years of the present century, that they 
absorbed whole editions of novels and romances prepared for the purpose by a London 
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publishing establishment, designated the Minerva press. The issue of cheap hooks 
periodicals about 1832 (see Book-trade) seriously damaged the C. L. system; forpe 
now bought instead of borrowing materials for light reading. The vast increase to 
reading public in recent times, and the continually augmenting number of new 
popular works of a respectable class, have been the means of restoring prosperit 
circulating libraries, more especially in London, where some of them sire bn a surf 
ingiy gigantic scale. To one library alone, as many as 100,000 new books are said t< 
added annually, and of kinds very different from those of the old Minerva press sell 
The method of reading from these libraries consists in paying a sura per annum — usu 
a subscription of a guinea — for which a number of new" books may at all time 
procured, and kept for a specified period, . When the books are no longer in deim 
they arc sold at reduced prices. 

The method of circulating books among the members of private association! 
noticed under the head Bookclub; and that of circulating books in rural district! 
means of libraries -which are shifted from place to place, will be found in the art 
Itinerating Libraries. W. ( 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM. Bee Money, ante. 
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